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Decurso  spatio  bienniali 

Fari  pauca  quidem  licet,  legentum 

Quae  tangant  animos  parum  severos. 

Noster  quod  potuit  satis  libellus 
(Ut  cultor  veterum  et  recentis  sevi) 
Lectori  placuisse,  vel  quod  audit 
Acceptus  Sosiis  novemque  Musis, 
Id  nolim  mihimet  meaeque  curae, 
Sed  paullo  insolitae  prius  monetae 
Scriptori  dare,  qui  novis  vetusta 
Miscere  et  populo  placere  callet, 
Miras  condere  fabulas  pcritus. 
Quae,  votiva  velut  tabella  quondam, 
Narrant  acta  hominum  recentiorum. 
Mi  vero  satis  est  superque,  grati 
Vos  si  plauditis  et  simul  valctis, 
Lectorum  alma  cohors  amantiorum. 
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MADEMOISELLE     MATHILDE. 
By  Henry  Kingsley. 


CHAPTER  XIY, 


RETROGRESSIVE. 


MENTIONED  that  during  the  most  anxious  part  of 
M.  D'Isigny's  late  conversation  with  Sir  Lionel  Somers — 
at  that  point  when,  having  discovered  the  correspondence 
between  De  Valognes  and  Adele,  he  was  entirely  in 
doubt  as  to  how  much  Sir  Lionel  might  have  guessed  about  her  un- 
doubted yfji^o  in  caHing  aloud  on  Louis;  whcn^  in  fact,  he  should  have 
kept  his  wits  about  him  to  answer  any  questions  which  Sir  Lionel 
might  have  put,  and,  if  necessary,  resent  them  j  that  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  wasted  his  precious  moments  in  devising  a  sufficient 
punishment  for  Adclc- 

He  could  not  thinic  of  one  sufficiently  agonising.  His  old  trick  of 
i^  silence,  which  he  had  used  towards  Mathilde  two  years  before, 
was  stale.  His  genius  for  tormenting  himself  and  others  was  far  too 
original  to  enjoy  thoroughly  the  same  torture  twice.  Besides,  Adele, 
by  prescription,  had  now  got  such  a  vested  right  in  her  "  bower  '* 
upstairs,  that  it  would  have  been  revolutionary  to  interfere  with  it. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  measure  as  that.  And  while  the 
bowef  remained  an  institution  and  a  refuge,  his  silence  would  lose 
half  its  terrors.  Adele  was  not  always  to  the  fore  also,  as  Mathilde 
was,  doing  some  kindly,  busy  piece  of  good  work,  and  getting  scolded 
N.  S.  lUj,  Vou  1y/  9 
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for  doing  it  more  or  less  clumsily.  The  penance  of  his  silence  was 
terrible  enough  for  her^  but  it  might  fall  dead  with  Adele.  She  might 
even  like  it,  empty-headed  little  creature  as  she  was,  providing  she 
was  allowed  to  chatter  on  herself. 

How,  if  he  were  to  impose  silence  on  her?  he  thought  on  his  bed 
that  night.  How  would  that  do  ?  About  as  well,  he  was  forced  to 
answer  himself,  as  imposing  silence  on  her  dear  mother  at  Dinan. 
That  would  not  do  at  all. 

Towards  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  an  idea  struck  him,  after 
which  he  went  to  sleep,  and  awoke  early  to  act  on  it. 

Mrs.  Bone  and  William  were  "  doing  **  the  sitting-room ;  M. 
D'Isigny,  ready  dressed  for  his  morning  among  the  fields,  in  top- 
boots,  buckskins,  and  redingote,  appeared  before  them,  and 
addressed  Mrs.  Bone. 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  step  upstairs,  and  take  the  compli- 
ments of  M.  the  Comte  D'Isigny  to  his  daughter.  Mademoiselle 
Adele,  and  inquire  respectfully  how  she  finds  herself  after  the 
fatigues  of  last  eVening  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bone,  looking  steadily  at  M.  D'Isigny,  put  her  dust-pan 
and  brush  on  the  top  of  the  papers  and  books  on  his  writing-table, 
and  then  withdrew  on  her  errand.  She  saw  something  was  wrong, 
and  in  her  way  tried  to  mend  it.  She  went  to  Adele's  bed-^ide^ 
and  delivered  D*Isigny*s  message  thus  :  "  My  dear  Miss,  your  Pa*s 
affectionate  love,  and  wants  to  know  how  you  find  yourself  this 
morning." 

Adele  thought.  ''  Oh,  he  is  going  to  kill  me  with  affection.  One 
never  knows  what  his  next  torture  may  be.  Tell  him,"  she  added, 
^^  Mrs.  Bone,  that  I  send  my  affectionate  duty,'and  that  I  wish  I  was 
dead." 

"  I  can't  take  that  message,  Miss." 

"  You  could  take  it,  if  you  choose ;  but  you  don't  choose,  you 
wicked  woman.  You  are  in  his  pay ;  and  that  wicked  William  is  in 
his  pay  also,  and  you  three  conspire  to  drive  me  mad." 

"  My  dear  Miss  !  " 

*'  Tour  dear  Miss,"  replied  Adele,  little  thinking  how  truly  she 
was  echoing  her  father's  real  message.  "  Take  this  message  to  him 
with  my  defiance.  Hey,  then  !  Tell  M.  the  Comte  D'Isigny  that  his 
daughter  Mademoiselle  Adele  is  better  than  he  wishes  her  to  be." 

Mrs.  Bone,  the  peacemaker,  delivered  it  in  this  manner.  "  Miss 
Adele's  affectionate  love  and  duty,  and  finds  herself  better ;  though 
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r>  and  with  a  curious    coldness  of  the  nerves,  which  requires 


As  soon  %%  Mrs.  Bone  was  gone  Adele  got  into  one  of  her  lament* 
t  states  of  terror,  "If  the  old  fbol  should  actually  go,  after  all^ 
I  deliver  my  message  to  him  !  Can  she  be  such  a  fool  as  to  do  it  ? 
I  ticlRfvc  she  is-  What,  on  earth,  did  I  say,  last  night  ?  I  wonder 
if  I  satd  too  much.  I  might  have  said  anything  after  his  looking  at 
toe  Kke  that  over  the  top  of  Louis'  letter.  Til  have  that  letter  some- 
'liow,  if  I  aitke  Mrs*  Bone  steal  it  for  me.  I  know  that  Louis  has 
been  horribly  indiscreet ;  and  that  he  has  read  the  letter/* 

That  "he  !  "    Think  of  that,  you  parents  who  will  not  Invite  the 

[confidence  of  your  children  ;  not  the  friend,  the  father,  but  "  he/' 

He/^  she  continued,  "  in  one  of  his  humours  is  as  likely  to  tell 

I  whole  matter  as   not*     I  don't  care,  if  he  does.     If  he 

Is  in  this  miserable  house^  I  would  ring  for  Machilde.     I 

ttiink  she  might  have  come  near  me  before  this,  She  is  at  her  prayers, 

pposc,    I  think  that  she  might  have  left  them  alone  until  she  had 

to  her  sister/' 

So  Adclc  :  whom  you  must  not  judge,  or,  at  least,  not  condemn  as 

I  yet,  unless  you  can  say  that  you  were  never  petulant  and  unjust  your- 

[Self.     She  was  under  the  impression  that  the  form  of  punishment 

Lwhjch  her  father  had  prepared  for  her  was  that  of  affectionate  solici- 

Itiidc*     She  never  vsras  more  mistaken  in  her  life.     M.  D'Isigny's 

carefully-studied  torture,  with  which  he  contrived  to  punish  her,  and 

madden   her   almost    beyond   endurance,  was    profound    and    polite 

deference  to  all  her  wishes^  however  small. 

I  doubt  whether  my  pen  is  sufficiently  fine  to  give  you  all  the 
lirdc  tortures  which  he  inflicted  on  her  by  this  new  and  brilliant 
tovcfltion  of  his,  but  I  must  try,  even  though  I  should  stand  as  a 
mere  Calcmfi  in  comparison  to  the  executioners  of  Damiens.  They 
Uied  to  do  these  things  better  in  France,  and,  indeed,  can  still  do 
ibem  better*  Heaven  help  a  weak  English  boy  in  a  French  school. 
Rci  "  cry  charming  and  able  book,  *'Lcs  deux  Nigauds,*^  by 

the ,  ..^ic  dc  Scgur,and  say  if  the  art  of  torture  is  lost  In  France. 

AdelC)  by  way  of  deferring  the  beginning  of  her  penance  as  long 

as  possible,  by  in  bed  until  the  midday  dinner.     She  then  thought  it 

Wttc  10  dcscTTMl,  being  carefully  half-an-hour  late,     *'  I  will  come  in 

I  toirafdf  the  end  of  dinner  quietly,*'  she  tliought ;  "  that  will  make  it 

icT  for  mc*     They  will  have  nearly  done,  and  I  shall  be  not  much 

^Mi&ed*     He  waits  for  no  one/' 
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Indeed.  Pulling  aside  the  curtain,  and  coming  in,  she  perceived 
that  the  cloths  on  the  two  tables  were  laid,  but  that  no  dinner  had 
been  served.  Her  father  was  ostentatiously  busy  writing  at  his  table  ; 
and  when  she  appeared,  he  called  out,  "  Serve  dinner.  Mademoiselle 
has  descended."  This  was  quite  enough  to  upset  and  frighten  her 
to  begin  with  :  her  father  had  waited  dinner  half  an  hour  for  her. 
If  anything  had  been  wanted  to  complete  her  discomposure,  it  was 
the  fact  of  her  father^s  coming  forward,  and  politely  and  respectfully 
handing  her  to  her  seat.  When  she  was  seated,  he  inquired  after 
her  health  with  the  greatest  solicitude  j  was  deeply  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  room  was  too  cold  for  her,  in  which  case  he  would  have 
the  fire  replenished.  Was  it  too  warm  ?  in  which  case  the  man  should 
empty  half  a  dozen  buckets  of  water  on  the  fire,  pull  down  the 
screen,  and  set  all  the  doors  and  windows  open.  The  house,  he 
said,  was  entirely  at  Mademoiselle's  orders.  Did  she  object  to  the 
servants  having  their  dinner  at  the  opposite  table  ?  if  she  did,  they 
should  pack  oK  to  the  scullery.  She  did  not  object,  and  was  quite 
comfortable.  Monsieur  D*Isigny  could  not,  in  a  sufficient  manner, 
convey  his  thanks  to  Mademoiselle  for  her  kind  condescension.  He 
begged  her  to  believe  that  his  house  and  his  fortune  was  entirely  at 
Mademoiselle's  disposal* 

He  had  forbidden  Mathilde  to  go  near  her,  or  to  communicate 
with  her  \  and  Mathilde,  seeing  that  there  was  rather  a  larger  storm 
in  the  wind  than  usual,  never  made  the  slightest  effort  so  much  as 
to  acknowledge  Adele's  presence,  deeply  as  she  sympathised  with 
her.  She  bided  her  time  for  letting  A  dele  know  that  she  felt  for 
her. 

M.  D'Isigny's  deep  courtesy  and  respect  to  Adele  were  fearful 
and  maddening.  He  was  Petruchio  and  Roger  de  Coverley  all  at 
once.  The  omelette  was  ill  cooked  \  would  she  give  him  her  kind 
permission  to  turn  the  cook  out  of  the  house  ?  There  was  a  draught 
where  she  sat,  although  her  politeness  would  not  allow  her  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  j  could  not  he  persuade  her  to  give  her  consent 
to  having  the  house  pulled  down  altogether,  and  rebuilt  on  a  better 
plan?  No.  She  was  too  kind  ;  he  would  do  it  in  a  moment.  He 
apologised  for  having  asked  her  to  live  in  such  a  miserable  old 
barn,  and  said  that  he  had  only  ventured  to  do  so  from  knov/ing  the 
thorough  goodness  of  Mademoiselle's  heart,  her  entire 'abnegation  of 
self,  and  her  studious  consideration  of  others.  And  so  he  went  on 
with  her  penance,  until  she  was  half  mad. 
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Mathildc  sjinpathised  so  deeply  with  her  that,  after  a  time,  she 
was  determined  to  show  ir,  and  got  into  trouble  as  usual 

M,  D'Isigny  was  putting  the  question  of  the  separation  of  the  orders 
in  the  approaching  States-General  before  Adele,  and  ostentatiously 
and  respectfully  asking  her  opinion,  when  Mathildc  got  behind  him 
and  caught  Adcle's  eye.  Adcle  was  constrained  to  look  over  her 
father's  shoulder  at  Mathilde,  and  felt,  half-hysterical  as  she  waS|l 
?cn*  much  inclined  to  burst  out  laughing.  She  would  have  done  so^"l 
if  she  had  not  known  that  she  could  not  have  stopped  herself  if  sh< 
once  began. 

The  first  thing  she  saw  was  Mathflde's  face,  with  a  look  of  deep 
and  solettm  commiseration  on  it*  Then  Mathilde  shook  her  head, 
and  jerked  her  thumb  towards  her  father  ;  then  she  shook  her  head 
and  waved  her  hands  abroad,  as  if  she  would  say  i  *'  It  is  a  sad 
business,  but  no  fault  of  mine  :  "  and  then  she  folded  her  arms,  and 
wagged  and  nodded  her  head  persistently. 

Meanwhile  M.  D'Isigny  went  on,  in  his  most  ravishingly-agreeable  j 
er.    **  Mademoiselle  will  therefore  perceive,  that  while  agreeing 
with  Dc  Stainville  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  impolitic  to  remove  all  ' 
the  men  of  mark  in  France  to  Paris  just  at  this  time  to  attend  States- 
General,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  obliged  to  agree  with  Alexander 
Lameth,  that  we  must  have  States-CJeneral  with  the  permanency  of] 
the  English  House  of  Commons,     I  perceive  that  Mademoiselle's 
attention   is  being  distracted  by  the  extreme  imbecility  of  my  eldest 
daughter,  who  is  flourishing  signals  to  her  within  six  inches  of  the 
hack  of  my  head,  under  the  impression  that  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
-feet.  Mademoiselle's  large  sense  and  good  heart  will  make  allowance 
for  the  fuiJy  of  a  sister,  however  unworthy  of  her,   I  have  to  apologised 
CO  her  for  giving  her  so  foolish  a  one/* 

Adele  had  had  as  much  as  she  could  stand  by  this  time,  and  broke 
out. 

"  I  wish  you  would  kill  me/' 

M.  D'Isigny  turned  round  to  Mathilde,  who  certainly  looked  very 
&)olish,  and  said  quietly, 

"  Imbecile  !   take  Mademoiselle  to  bed.     She  is  tired/* 
Mathildc  did  so,  and  came  down  again,  taking  up  her  work.     M. 
D'lsjgny  calmly  went  on  writbg  at  his  table,  and  said  not  a  word* 
Mathildc  spoke  first. 

Why  do  you  tease  her  like  this.     You  will  kill  her." 

.  D'Isigny  looked  up  from  his  papers  for  one  moment ;  and  the 
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look  of  pity  which  Mathilde  had  seen  on  his  face  the  night  before 
was  there  again.     He  said  not  one  word. 

^^  What  has  she  done  ?  "  asked  Mathilde,  stoutly. 

"  Betrayed/'  said  her  fether.  And  Mathilde  said  no  more.  M. 
D'Isigny  continued  his  treatment  of  Adele  until  the  day  when  he 
aroused  Mathilde  for  the  morning's  walk  of  which  we  told  in  the  last 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

FATHER    MARTINIS    ADVICE. 

Mathilde  went  quickly  up  into  Adele's  room,  and  said,  "  Here 
is  news,  then,  good  news." 

And  Adele  said,  ^^  What  news  ?  Has  my  £uher  determined  to 
send  me  into  a  nunnery  ?  I  wish  he  would.  He  has  puzzled  Lionel, 
and  made  him  distrustful  by  his  treatment  of  me.  I  wish  he  would 
let  me  go  into  a  nunnery,  and  have  done  with  it  all." 

''  Adele,  hear,"  said  Mathilde.  *'  One  has  come  who  will  set  it 
all  right.     Father  Martin  has  come." 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  he  wants  here,  prying  and  peering, 
and  asking  questions.  I  would  much  sooner  that  he  was  anywhere 
else,"  Adele  replied,  petulantly.  Still,  she  was  glad.  He  was,  at 
all  events,  a  pleasing  distraction  for  her  father ;  and  she  had  had  too 
much  of  her  Other's  attentions  lately.  Only  from  that  point  of  view 
his  arrival  was  an  advantage ;  and,  moreover,  his  was  a  fresh  face, 
which  was  something;  and  a  Frenchman,  which  was  something 
more ;  and  a  very  agreeable  man,  which  was  something  more  still. 
And  so,  after  having  dismissed  Mathilde  in  a  state  of  deep  disappoint- 
ment at  not  having  pleased  her,  she  gradually  worked  herself  up 
until  she  persuaded  herself  that  Father  Martin's  arrival  was  a  great 
godsend,  and  that  he  was  a  very  charming  and  delightful  old  man. 
Knowing,  also,  that  he  had  more  influence  with  her  £ither  than  any 
one  else,  she  argued,  entirely  from  instinct,  that  his  arrival  was  some- 
what the  > same  as  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  or,  at  least,  of  a  truce. 
That  there  must  be  a  battle-royal  with  her  fathqr  some  day,  she  very 
little  doubted;  but  she  felt  that,  in  consequence  of  Father  Martin's 
arrival,  the  day  was  postponed  for  the  present. 

M.  Dlsigny  had  found  an  eatly  moment  to  consult  Father  Martin 
about  this  matto:  between  De  Valognes  and  Adele.  He  showed 
him  the  dreadful  letter,  and  awaited  his  advice. 
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** Serious,  my  dear  fHend,"  satd  Father  Martin.  "It  is  un- 
doubtedly serioas.     I  biew  most  of  this  just  before  I  sailed/ 

**  I  always  thought  that  Dc  Valognes  was  in  love  with  Mathildc,* 
said  M.  lyisigny. 

"So  did  others,"  said  Father  Martin.  *' I  knew  how  matters 
stood  €^'cn  before  Andre  Dcsilles  told  me." 

"  Andre  Desilles  !  "  said  M.  Dlsigny.  "  How  did  that  very  self- 
contained  young  gentleman  ever  lower  his  intellect  so  far  as  to  take 
cognizance  of  a  love  affair  \  " 

"I  do  not  think  that  you  understand  Andre  Dcsilles,  my  friend,*' 
said  Father  Martin* 

"  Possibly  not,'*  said  M*  D'Isigny,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
ever  take  the  trouble.  An  old  martinet  is  sufficiently  intolerable, 
but  a  yoang  one  more  so.  How  came  he  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
business  ? " 

"  Louis  dc  Valognes  is  his  most  intimate  friend/* 

**  True ;  he  hat  a  friend.  I  had  forgotten.  Well  j  and  so 
Tihbcrms  Gracchus  Desilles  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  his  bosom 
friend  on  this  matter,  and  betrayed  him  to  you/* 

**  You  wLU  know  him  better  one  day,*'  said  Father  Martin. 

"I  doubt  it,  if  my  wishes  are  consulted,"  said  M.  D'Isigny, 
eokily,  **  That  young  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  have  behaved 
wdl  in  this  matter/' 

Father  Martin  longed  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  That  Andre  Desilles 
loved  Mathilde,  while  Mathilde  loved  De  Valognes*  He  kept  that 
pdot  of  the  matter  to  himself:  he  did  not  quite  see  how  to  act 
about  ic 

"  He  seems  to  have  offended  you  in  something  else  also,"  said 
Father  Martin* 

**  Yooi  ask  my  advice,  and  I  strongly  advise  you  to  do  one  thing/' 

"And  that  is ^"  said  M*  D'Isigny. 

**  To  do  nothing  at  all.  Let  it  go.  It  will  be  pretty  sure  to  right 
ftselC     Have  you  been  unkind  to  the  girl  over  this  matter  ? " 

**  I  have  been  giving  her  a  certain  form  of  discipline/' 

"  Leave  it  off*  You  will  drive  her  to  something  rash  and  under- 
huA,  Your  hand  is  too  heavy  for  that  kind  of  thing.  And  reflect 
m^gSok*  This  letter  of  Louis  de  Valognes  is  only  one  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  hers,  in  which  she  cast  him  off— I  think  regretfully,  but 
cenainly  cast  him  off.     Dear  me,  she  may  be  exceedingly  fond  of 
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this  Sir  Lionel  Somers,  for  aught  we  know.  It  will  all  go  right,  if 
you  will  only  be  kind  to  the  girl,  and  if  Louis  de  Valognes  will  keep 
away.  She  will  forget  him  soon  enough,  if  she  could  write  the  letter 
to  him  she  evidently  has  written." 

^^  Louis  de  Valognes  wrote  to  me  proposing  a  visit,''  said  Dlsigny. 

^'  He  spoke  of  the  same  thing  to  me*     I  dissuaded  him." 

**  Is  there  any  fear  of  his  coming  ? " 

^^  Fear  ?  yes.  Chance,  no.  At  least,  I  do  not  think  he  will  come. 
He  was  a  little  rebellious  about  it.  Laissez  aller!  See  !  here  is 
Adelc  herself.     What  a  wonderfully  beautiful  little  woman  ! " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  STOUR  VALLEY. 

A  WIND-BEATEN,  Solitary  grange,  like  Sheepsden,  perched  up 
high  in  a  hollow  of  the  bare  chalk  down,  facing  the  wild  south-west, 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  dull  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Sheepsden 
certainly  was — nay,  it  was  more  than  dull — it  Mras  profoundly 
melancholy. 

Even  in  summer,  when  the  valley  below  was  still,  peaceful,  and 
calm,  some  wandering  wind  always  found  its  way  into  the  hollow 
where  this  old  house  stood,  and  in  some  way  raised  mournful  music: 
either  sighing  through  the  dry  grass  of  the  wold,  or  whispering  to 
the  scattered  junipers,  or  raising  fitfully  a  lonely  sound  like  distant 
falling  water  among  the  elms  which  surrounded  the  house.  The 
furious  south-west  from  Brittany,  from  the  wild  quicksands  pf  Mont 
St.  Michel,  from  the  tossing  woods  of  Dinan,  from  the  desolate 
Druid  rocks  of  Morbihan,  was  the  most  refreshing  wind  they  got ; 
and  that  howled  and  piped  and  raved  among  their  eaves  and  chim- 
neys, as  if  each  cairn  and  menhir  had  yielded  up  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  priests,  and  they  were  riding  on  the  blast,  full  shriek  with  their 
unutterable  woes. 

The  east  wind — the  worst  of  English  winds — should,  from  the 
position  of  the  house,  have  passed  silently  over  it.  Yet  some 
former  proprietor  of  Sheepsden,  some  ancestor  of  the  dreadful  Lady 
of  Dinan,  would  not  have  it  go  by,  at  least  unheard,  and  had  planted 
Scotch  firs  on  the  summit  of  the  down  to  catch  it  and  make  it 
musical  \  so  when  the  rest  of  the  valley  was  almost  unaware  of  the 
sad,  steady,  blighting  wind  of  spring,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gnwge 
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kept  fully  in  mind  of  it  by  wild  tossing,  wailing  boughs  close 
'overhead.  Summer  or  winter,  still  the  winds  of  heaven  made 
Sheepsdefi  one  of  the  most  mournful  houses  in  the  world. 

The  internal  economy  of  the  house  was  not  likely  to  make  it  very 

lively  either,  as  my  readers  have  doubtless  perceived.     The  charmed 

drcle  of  comfort  was  bounded  by  the  light  of  the  great  fire  upon  the 

screen  which  shut  them  in.     They  were  comfortable  enough  inside 

that  space,  and  the  wandering  winds  which  rumbled  about  among 

the  rafters  overhead  only  made  them  feel  more  so ;   but  even  after 

pnqrers  Adele  would   sit  and  yawn  herself  blind  sooner  than  she 

would  go  in  the  darkness  up  to  bed  without  Mathilde  (or  as  a  ph^ 

I      aUer  Mrs.  Bone).     William  and  Mrs.  Bone  a  hundred  times  over 

^konfided  to  one  another  that  the  house  was  very  '^  unked  indeed."  * 

^■Mathilde,  who  said  nothing,  considered  on  the  whole  that  it  was 

^urcferable  to  her  mother's  at  Dinan,  and  she  could  not  well  have 

^Bpiid  less.     As  for  M.  D'Isigny,  it  suited  him  and    his  temper  to 

Vferiiectiofi. 

P  Father  Martin  went  over  the  whole  establishment  in  perfect 
silefice,  with  his  clever,  handsome  Celt-Norse  head  on  one  side,  and 
at  the  end  he  said^ — 

^  You  keep  your  women  in  too  tightly,  D'Isigny,     Believe  an 
Qtperienccd  man,  it  does  not  do,*' 
"  You  ought  to  know,  as  a  priest,'^   replied  Dlsigny,     ''  The 
omoi  are  your  stock  in  trade/' 

"They  an  my  stock    in  trade,  and   I  da  know,"  said  Father 

i  "and  I  tell  you  that  they  will  not  stand  this  kind  of  thing  a 

tt  longer  tlian  they  can  help  it.      Yuu  have  been  using  your 

to  the  utmost,  and  have  very  little  capital  in  hand.     You  have 

brought  your  women  to  the  edge  of  rebellion/* 

"Women  like  being  bullied,"  said  M.  DUsigny. 

**  D9  they  \ "  said  Father  Martin.     "  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 

myKlf.     /f>  never  do  it,  except  in   extreme  cases,  even  with  our 

Hflainis   to   their   obedience.      You   have   gone    too  far  with  these 

^Rroinen.     You  can  keep  them  in  hand  here,  in  this  desolate,  isolated 

fw  house;  but  they  would  be  too  much  for  you  in  the  world.     If 

you  want  to  have  any  influence  over  them  at  all,  you  must  show 

lore  tenderness.     You  speak  vaguely  of  using  Adele's  beauty  and 

Jdc's  shrewdness  in  politics  j    we  will   speak  at  large  of  that 

"Unlsirl  ;•'  probably  only  "  unlciad^"  after  alL     A  very  common  word  in  Hants, 
»iitl  Donets 
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but  by  a  quiet  though  courageous  activity.  Probably  that  slightly- 
built  man  had  as  much  determination  as  all  the  rest  of  the  family  put 
together,  though  he  was  utterly  without  obstinacy.  Convince  his 
reason,  and  he  would  yield  instantly ;  leave  that  unconvinced,  and 
you  could  do  nothing  with  him  at  all.  This  man  had  determined 
that  there  should  be  peace  in  the  house,  and,  lo  !   there  was  peace. 

He  had  the  most  violent  objection  to  arguing  on  religious  subjects. 
The  Rector  would  have  ver)'  much  liked  a  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
passage  of  arms,  foils  carefully  blunted,  with  him  \  and,  indeed, 
brushed  himself  up  for  the  battle,  but  Father  Martin  declined, 

*'  We  are  not  likely  to  convert  one  another,'*  he  said,  "  so  why 
should  we  argue  ?  We  each  believe  the  other  wrong,  yet  can  respect 
one  another ;  so  why  argue  ?  If  you  desire  an  intellectual  contest 
with  me,  I  am  charmed  to  join  battle  with  you,  but  it  must  be  on 
another  subject  than  religion.  Sec  what  we  have  come  to  in  France 
with  all  this  arguing/' 

''  You  are  a  sensible  man,  Father  Martin,'*  said  the  good-humoured 
Rector.  *'  But  you  are  attracting  a  congregation  up  there  at  Shceps- 
den,  you  know.  I  doubt  I  shall  have  to  borrow  a  sermon  from  my 
neighbour,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Cosmo  Knox,  and  preach  it  at  you. 
I  know  of  an  elegant,  spicy  piece  of  his,  which  he  preached  the  week 
before  the  Gordon  riots.  It  is  so  calm,  so  logical,  and  so  charitable, 
that  it  would  quite  finish  your  business,  if  you  were  rash  enough  to 
tempt  me  to  use  it  against  you.  Be  warned  in  time,  for  I  shall 
certainly  use  it,  if  you  continue  to  erect  the  abomination  under  my 
Protestant  nose,  and  seduce  my  sheep." 

"  I  have  seduced  no  sheep  of  yours,"  said  r'ather  Martin, 
earnestly  and  eagerly ;  *^  not  one.  Believe  me,  ten  thousand  times, 
dear  Rector,  not  one.  Do  you  think  that  I,  in  the  face  of  the 
horrible  state  of  things  in  my  beloved  France,  would  be  the  man  to 
set  Christians  quarrelling  on  dogmas  ?  Do  not,  as  a  fellow-minister 
of  the  Gospel,  believe  such  a  thing  of  me," 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Rector,  seriously,  "  I  was  only  joking." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,  I  am  sure  of  it.  See  here,  tJien,  dear 
Rector,  What  is  my  congregation  ?  At  most,  thirty.  Who  are 
they  ?  Hidden  Catholics,  of  whom  you  did  not  know  ;  and  there 
are  many  such  in  all  England.  These  few  who  come  to  Shccpsden 
are  only  a  faithful  few,  who  in  past  times,  and  at  the  great  festivals, 
crept  wearily  across  the  down  to  Lulworth.  There  are  no  others. 
You  have,  I  think,  complained  of  Mademoiselle  D'Isigny  for  leaving 
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CithoHc  books  of  devocion  with  the  sick  whom  she  visieed,  but  I 
bvc  pointed  out  to  her  that,  without  direction,  they  arc  as  bad  as 
useless/* 

**  Say  no  more,  my  dear  sir,**  said  the  Rector.  *^  I  have  collected 
Mademoiselle  iyisigny*s  books  which  she  left  with  the  sick  and 
poor,  and  have  them  tied  up  with  tape  in  my  study,  all  except  one, 
^Thoinxi  a  Kcmpis,'  a  book  which  I  use  myself.     Say  no  more,** 

"  I  would  have  wished,  I  would  have  prayed,**  said  Father 
Martin,  standing  before  him,  with  bis  hands  stretched  towards  him, 
and  bis  beaudfbl  face  flushed  with  emotion,  "  that  England  might 
become  Catholic.  I  wish  for  it  still,  but  now  I  only  pray  that  she 
miy  keep  with  Christ.  The  religious  future  of  England  is  in  the 
buds  of  such  men  as  you.  I  would  strengthen  those  hands  instead 
of  weakening  them.  This  is  no  time  for  arguing  on  details,  when 
the  bsses  of  all  religion  is  in  danger.  Your  flock  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  tne.*' 

''The  religious  future  of  England  is  in  the  hands  of  such  m^vi  as 
you."  A  subject  for  contemplation.  The  day  was  mild  and  warm, 
with  a  S.W*  wind  blowing  gently  up  the  river,  and  raising  a  fine 
i^e.  It  struck  the  Rector  that  this  was  a  good  day  for  contem- 
pbtion,  with  the  assistance  of  the  "  contemplative  man's  recreation," 
He  accordingly  stepped  across  home,  and  told  Mrs,  Rector  confi- 
dentially that  he  was  going  to  sec  what  Sir  Lionel's  jack  were  like. 

She  mildly  suggested  that  it  was  Saturday  ;  and  was  his  sermon 
ready? 

"  I  shall  preach  an  old  sermon,  my  dear.  My  very  best.  They 
have  not  heard  it  for  two  years,  and  ought  to  hear  it  once  a  month. 
Na  67,  Text,  you  remember,  *  Paul  planteth,  and  Apollos 
watcrcth,  but  God  giveth  the  increase." 

'^f  amgUd  of  that,"  she  said*  "I  will  get  it  out,  and  put  it 
ready.  \  like  that  sermon.  Do  you  want  one  of  the  men  with 
jftni?** 

**  Certainly  not.     I  shall  carry  my  own  net.    I  wish  to  be  alone." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  am  going  to  have  them  all  in  the  flower- 
garden,    Are  you  going  to  dine  at  home  ?  '^ 

"  Yes.** 

''lamgUd  of  that,  because  I  have  eels,  which  you  love.  Do 
]rou  think  you  shall  catch  i3ny  fish  ?  '* 

"Certain.     A  splendid  day." 

^I  am  gald  of  that.    1  wish,  if  you  fish  as  low  as  the  village, 
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that  you  would  leave  a  fish  with  Eliza  Rigden,  who  has  just  got  a 
boy/' 

"  Are  you  glad  of  that  ?  "  asked  the  Rector,  taking  his  rod  and 
net  from  one  of  his  men. 

^<  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  think  I  am  glad  that  she  is  well 
through  with  it,  though  she  is  deeply  to  blame.  I  wisK  you  would 
leave  her  a  fish." 

**  Pour  encourager  Us  autreSy*  growled  the  Rector,  as  he  passed 
towards  the  river.  '*  She  would  have  got  precious  few  fish  fiiom 
that  little  French  priest.  Here  is  the  wife  of  my  bosom  urging  me 
on  to  the  encouragement  of  immorality,  and  pleading  Christian  pity 
for  her  conduct** 

Those  who  care  about  the  noble  science  of  angling,  who  arc 
adepts  at  it,  and  who  like  to  pursue  the  solitary  vice  without  inter- 
ruption, would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  the  words  which  I  am  about 
to  write  down,  and  to  act  on  them.  Always  go  fishing  on  the  very 
worst  days.  You  then  have  the  river  to  yourself,  and  can  do  as  you 
please,  which  I  take  it  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  fishing.  In  the 
May-fly  season,  when  men  are  almost  in  rows  on  the  bank,  when  one 
man  catches  a  large  trout  close  to  the  legs  of  another  man's  servant, 
who  has  been  sent  into  the  water  to  regain  his  master's  flies,  fish  are 
not  very  precious.  One  good  fish  caught  on  a  foul  and  sulking  day  is 
worth  a  dozen  caught  on  such  a  day  as  this.  The  Rector  was  a 
fiiir-weather  man,  and  always  knew  when  the  fish  would  run,  as 
well  as  a  poacher.  This  was  an  undoubtedly  fine  day  for  jack  fish- 
ing, and  so  he  went  out,  as  did  every  one  else. 

Sir  Lionel  Somers  preserved  his  part  of  the  Stour  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  but  as  he  gave  every  one  who  asked  him  leave  to 
fish,  partly  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  the  borough,  and  partly  firom 
sheer  good  nature,  it  all  came  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  The 
first  person  the  Rector  met,  with  his  rod  over  his  shoulder,  was  his 
own  clerk,  who  simpered  and  bowed ;  the  next  was  the  horse- 
doctor,  who  was  profoundly  civil,  but  obviously  raced  him  to  get  the 
first  turn  on  the  long  shallow;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  the 
master  chimney-sweep  from  Stourminster  Newton  was  there  before 
both  of  them,  but  half  washed,  and  more  than  half  drunk,  looking  as 
if  he  had  been  acting  Othello  the  night  before,  and  had  since  tumbled 
into  a  horse-pond.  Then  there  was  a  disreputable  young  black- 
smith, with  a  live  bait  and  a  float,  watching  every  other  comer  out 
of  the  comers  of  his  evil  young  eyes.     There  was  the  fether  of  the 
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pcesenl  Dick  Alartin^  who  was  a  great  poacher,  looking  very  inno- 
cm,  but  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  lest  any  of  the  numerous  fishers 
ibould  get  hold  of  any  of  his  cJeverly  set  night-lines.  Nay,  infancy 
itidr  was  not  unrepresented,  for  the  village  tailor  had  come  and 
broughi  his  nuoierous  family,  part  of  which  were  watching  their 
fiilber  fish,  while  the  rest  were  running  about  the  meadow,  stark 
naJpody  bowling. 

There  was  neither  fishing,  peace,  nor  contemplation  to  be  got  here* 
Xhcfc  were,  however,  three  or  four  fine  reaches  of  the  river  which 
rmn  through  Sir  Lionel's  park,  which  were  more  carefully  kept,  and 
to  which  the  Rector  and  a  select  i^s^  had  the  tntrii*  He  pushed 
on  down  the  meadows  towards  the  park. 

The  Rector  was  a  handsome  man,  about  forty,  but  looking  much 
j'CMiiigcr  %  and  was  nut  clerically  dressed.  He  was  extremely  cross  at 
&ndii^  his  favourite  piece  of  water  being  fished  to  death  by  tag-rag 
and  tnilKteil ;  moreover  he  wished  to  be  alone :  and  so,  when  he 
had  hoisted  himself  over  the  sacred  park  palings,  and  was  wading 
deep  in  Sir  Lioners  ^ass,  he  saw  a  young  gentleman  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  river,  and  calmly  picking  out  a  nfght-line  with  a  jack 
ir  the  end  of  it,  he  got  fractious,  and  began  to  think  about  his  friend's 
iiiiercsts. 

The  y<Hing  gendcman  beckoned  to  him,  and  said  in  French, — 

**  Look  here,  then,  fisher.  You  shall  have  fish  in  your  pannier, 
aad  no  one  shall  know  anything  at  all.  I  have  been  lying  here,  and 
have  watched  the  grass  grow  under  the  rain  \  and  then  I  have 
looked  upward  for  a  sight  of  heaven,  but  always  the  sad  grey  clouds. 
And  then  1  heard  cloc  1  cloc  !  in  the  river,  and  I  saw  this  string,  and 
here  h/' 

A   -^^..^ -aus   transaction.      The   sporting  instincts  which  had 

Bowed  in  the  Rector's  blood  for  centuries  rebelled  against  it  i  he 
wd,  in  French  also, — 

4i  I J  ,e  Monsieur  the  tntrce  here  f  " 
eutrii?     No.     Why?" 

^  rhis  is  Sir  Lionel  Somers's  park,  and,  although  he  is  absurdly 
kflicot  with  regard  to  trespass  in  other  parts  of  his  property,  he 
dimri  a  line  with  regard  to  his  park." 

The  ycnaog  gentleman  arose.  **Arc  you  Sir  Lionel  Somcrs?** 
be  a$kcd  quietly*  ^^  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  are,  and  I  caji  understand 
All  about  iu'* 

''  I  am  not  Sir  Lionel  Somcis,  sir»**  said  the  puzzled  Rector.    ^  I 
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am  but  the  priest  of  the  parish.  I  hope  I  have  given  you  no  offence; 
but  Sir  Lionel  is  very  particular,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  whether 
a  man  is  a  gentleman  or  not,  if  he  chooses  to  lean  over  in  the  long 
grass,  and  pick  up  poachers'  night-lines." 

The  Rector  was  not  in  the  least  degree  a  man  likely  to  be  troubled 
with  any  form  of  physical  fear  ;  but  when  De  Valognes  rose  up  from 
the  wet  grass  and  confronted  him,  he  was  strongly  possessed  with  a 
moral  fear.  He  was  afraid  that  he  had  been  rude  to  a  gentleman,  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  stranger. 

For  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  young  gentleman  who  stood  before  him.  He  wore 
the  usual  caped  great  coat,  long  riding  boots,  and  a  three-cornered 
hat ;  but  it  was  such  a  beautiful  little  hat,  so  extremely  neat  and 
sober,  and  yet  so  very  confident*  And  the  boots  were  such  beauti- 
fully cut  boots,  and  the  man  himself  was  so  splendidly  mU  altogether, 
that  the  Rector  saw  he  had  made  a  great  mistake ;  and,  moreover, 
the  perfection  of  his  features  and  complexion,  and  the  manly  grace 
of  his  carriage  fixed  the  Rector  for  a  moment  in  dumb  astonishment, 
and  he  could  do  nothing  to  set  himself  right. 

Meanwhile  De  Valognes  smiled  pleasantly  on  the  Rector,  and 
said,  **  Trespassing  has  become  such  a  habit  in  France  in  these  later 
months,  that  you  see  it  has  even  infected  the  most  loyal  of  us.  I 
ask  Monsieur's  pardon,  and  retire." 

The  Rector  once  more  apologised,  and  they  parted  bowing  and 
scraping,  and  kootooing  against  one  another,  as  if  for  a  large  wager. 

'*  Now,  who  may  ym  be,  my  fine  sir  ? "  soliloquised  the  Rector. 
"And  why  have  you  got  on  your  best  clothes  on  a  week-day,  and 
why  have  you  got  a  rose  m  your  button-hole,  and  why  are  your  eyes 
so  bright,  and  why  does  your  breath  come  and  go  lightly  between 
your  parted  lips  ?  I  doubt  you  are  come  a  courting,  my  young  sir. 
And,  upon  my  word,  with  a  pretty  good  chance  of  success,  /  should 
say." 

A  very  little  further  on  he  met  Sir  Lionel  fishing,  the  day  was  so 
good  for  fishing  that  even  he  had  come  out*  M,  D*Isigny  was  at 
his  elbow.  Now,  Sir  Lionel  was  a  splendid  fisherman,  and  M. 
D'Isigny  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it,  yet  he  was  instructing  Sir 
Lionel,  Superadded  to  an  exhaustive  acquaintance  with  all  the  tradi- 
tional lore  of  angling,  Sir  Lionel  had  a  shrewd,  observant  brain,  a 
quick  hajxd,  and  a  steady  eye;  yet  M.  D'Isigny  proved  him  to  be 
philosophically  wrong  in  a  dozen  ways,  and  condescendingly  showed 
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him  how  the  thing  should  be  done*  He  had»  at  an  odd  time,  made 
out  a  theory  of  fishing,  in  which  cveiy  thing  was  considered  except 
the  will  and  habits  of  the  fish ;  and  he  was  somewhat  con- 
temptuously giving  Sir  Lionel  the  benefit  of  it  now.  The  Rector 
said  to  himself;  '^  Bother  that  Frenchman.  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
Lionel  alone/* 

It  was  a  dim  instinct  more  than  anything  else  which  made  him 
begin  comparing  and  contrasting  Sir  Lionel  Somers  with  the  young 
Frenchman,  whom  he  had  not  seen.  Sir  Lionel  was  the  taller  of 
the  cwo,  and  was  in  a  different  way  quite  as  handsome  j  and  there 
was  a  calm,  deliberate  majesty  about  the  English  Norman,  which 
the  French  Norman,  with  all  his  grace  and  dignity  of  carriage, 
wantcdt  Even  in  dress  the  contrast  between  the  Gallicised  and  the 
icised  Norman  was  apparent.  Each  had,  of  course,  after  the 
ro  f  their  race,  adapted  himself  to   the  land  of  his  adoption. 

1  „^  ;  ;^,ichman  had  gained  elegance  from  the  Celt,  and  had  idea- 
Used  that  elegance  until  it  was  almost  perfect.  The  Englishman  had 
gained  rude,  homely,  coarse  strength  :  and  had  equally  idealised  that. 
Against  the  perfectly-made  clothes  of  Dc  Valognes,  Sir  Lionel 
showed  thetiress  of  an  English  gamekeeper,  in  expensive  material, 
md  of  the  most  perfect  fit.  His  shooting^coat  and  waistcoat  were 
of  velvet;  his  finely-shaped  leg  was  clothed  in  grey  breeches 
and  leather  gaiters ;  his  feet  were  in  well-made  lace-up  boots  j 
all  fit  to  resist  weather  and  brambles.  His  continual  devotion  to 
athlcti  >  had  given  him  a  carriage  more  rude  and  less  refined 

^an   ;  ich  rival,  yet  quite  as    dignified,  and   almost  equally 

eful. 

I'll  go  to  pillory  if  I  know  which  is  the  finest  fdlow  of  the 
two,**  thought  the  Rector,  **  It  would  be  a  pity  if  two  such  fine 
ieiiowi  were  to  fall  out  on  any  subject/' 

Aias!  good  Rector,  for  five  and  twenty  years — the  first  of  which 
near  at  hand^ — Sir  Lionel  and  De  Valognes  were,  by  proxy,  to 

at  one  another's  throats  j  and  the  Frenchman  to  this  day — in  spite 
of  Aboukir,  Trafalgar,  the  Peninsuls,  and  Waterloo — declares  that 
be  never  was  in  the  least  degree  beaten  5  and  least  of  all  people  by  the 
Eoglishiiiait*  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,  that  was 
alL     StiTcfy  war  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  amusement  in  the  world. 

M.  D'liigny  began  on  the  Rector  : 

**  Your  rules  of  fishing  are  a  mere  collection  of  Ul-digested  legends. 
They  shouM  be  tabulated  and  sifted:    those  which  are  obviously 
s9^.  Sou  TV.  c 
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puerile  rejectedj  and  the  others  subjected  to  the  light  of  philosophy. 
Somers  here  has  come  out  fishing  because  the  wind  was  south-west. 
Can  any  man  be  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  a  fish,  which  lives 
under  the  water,  can  care  which  way  the  wind  blows  ?  " 

"  Long  tradition  and  long  personal  experience  show  us  that  they 
do,"  replied  the  Rector, 

*'  You  argue  from  an  insufficient  number  of  facts/*  said  D*Isigny, 
*'  You  have  got  the  idea  into  your  heads  that  the  fish  only  bite  in  a 
south-west  wind,  and  so  you  never  come  to  fish  but  when  the  wind 
is  in  that  quarter.  The  wind  was  east  yesterday  before  the  thunder- 
storm, yet  neither  of  you  fished*  Believe  mc,  the  fish  would  have 
bitten  just  as  welL** 

At  this  obvious  piece  of  nonsensical  ignorance  they  both  laughed. 

*'  Long  tradition  and  long  personal  experience,"  continued  M. 
D'Isigny,  *'  proved  to  us  that  the  French  peasantry  would  not  rise 
against  their  villainous  misgovcrnment,  yet  they  have  risen,  and  who 
shall  lay  them  ?  " 

After  saying  which  he  departed  and  left  them  to  their  folly, 

"  There  he  goes  with  his  haif  truth,*'  said  the  Rector,  *'  A  man 
sharp  and  keen  in  action  ;  but,  I  doubt,  totally  muddled  ■  in  his  con- 
victions. If  he  knew  what  he  wanted,  he*d  have  it,  though  Satan 
was  in  the  way  \  but  he  don't  know  what  he  does  want.  His  school 
will  play  more  mischief  with  the  French  monarchy  than  either 
Royalists  or  Democrats,  before  they  have  done*  I  say,  what  do  you 
think  of  that  French  priest  they  have  got  up  at  Sheepsden  ?  '* 

**  A  very  n«ble  man,"  said  Sir  Lionel. 

"  A  suggestive  little  person,^'  said  the  Rector.  "  He  has  set  me 
thinking,     A  most  pestilent  and  dangerous  papist,  I  fear," 

"  I  should  say  so,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  dryly. 

"  Will  you  spin  across  this  pool,  or  shall  I  ?  *'  said  the  Rector- 
*'  Shall  I  ?     Good.     What  is  the  news  from  France  ?  " 

'*  Dead  lock.     The  tien  etat  refuse  to  vote.'* 
-  *'  They  will  make  a  mess  of  it,"  said  the  Rector. 

*'  For  France,"  said  Sir  Lionel  "  You  have  got  a  fish,  and  a 
fine  one,  Rector.  Keep  the  point  of  your  rod  up,  or  he  will  be 
down  into  the  weeds.  Lost,  by  Jove  !  You  should  keep  your  fish 
better  in  hand." 

**  He  was  too  strong  for  me." 

"  So  I  saw  i  a  Mirabeau  of  a  fish.  You  have  not  fallen  out 
with  that  priest,  have  you  ?  " 
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"  Not  I,*'  said  the  Rector ;    *^  I  am  scandalously  lm6.  of  him. 

TeU  me^  Liood,  is  it  true  that  you  fetched  vestments  over  from 

ta   emUe   him   to  commit   the    abomination    of    deso- 

*•  It »  pcf fcctJy  true." 

**  Wc  sliall  get  into  the  most  awful  trouble  about  him/'  said  the 
Rector,  almost  petulantly. 

**  Very  likcj"  said  Sir  Lionel     **  I  don't  see  why  you  should, 
rnrcr." 

But  the  Rector  did.     Instead  of  preaching  the  sermon  which  he 

aid  told  his  wife  to  set  out,  he  sat  up  all  night  and  wrote  another, 

tcatt  of  which  was,  *'  Other  sheep  I  have,  not  of  this  fold  ;  " 

in  it  he  made  such  scandalous  allusions  as  to  the  possible  salva- 

of  Papists,  that  the  parish  churchwarden  waited  on  him,  pr^prh 

Wj  immediately  after  church,  and  remonstrated-     Now  the  valley 

not  contented  with  believing  that  Sir  Lionel  had  gone  over  to 

tocnc  10  please  his  papist  bride  elect ;  but  also  insisted  on  believing, 

&ce  of  all   fects,  that  the  Rector  of  Stourminster  Osborne  had 

too — nay,  had  been  there  for  years  j  nay,  had  never  been  any- 

dic.      No    protestations,   either   from   themselves   or   their 

is,  availed  them  anything.     They  were  always  at  Sheepsden, 

there  was  mass  performed  :  of  course  they  attended  it.    They 

lere  marked  men. 

Xhe  Rector  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  for  the  Gordon  Riots,  it  must 

remembered,  were  but  nine  years  past.     A  considerable  number 

his   congregation    seceded    under   a  pretence  of  dissent,  though 

of  them  were  never  seen  in    the  dissenting  chapels*     His 

chareb*fate  was  violently  opposed  and  scarcely  carried.     The  parish 

churchwardcj)  insulted  him  in  the  vestry,  and  Sir  Lionel,  his  church- 

a,  unhappily  mislaid  his  temper  in  that  same  vestry,  and  rated 

be  parkh  churchwarden  soundly.     The  numerous  dissenters  in  the 

preached  against  him  and   denounced   him  j    all  except  the 

qutct,  good  oid  Wcsleyan  minister  at  Stourminster  Newton,  who 

scootly  ^ood  out  for  him  as  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  and  a  scholar ; 

the  result  of  which  was  that  his  chapel  was  emptied,  and  his  life 

ibortciied  by  worry. 

And   after  the   general   election   in   the   next    year.   Sir   Lionel 

kcd  to  the  Rector  : — 
•**  Oo  you  know  that  a  Papist  priest  in  this  valley  is  a  most  expcn- 
tirc  luxury  i    I  had  that  borough  of  Stourminster  Osborne  under  my 
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feet,  until  I  persuaded  D'Isigny  to  send  for  poor  Father  Martin.  Such 
is  the  sound  Protestant  feeling  of  our  English  electors,  that  I  have 
had  to  pay  away  1,446/.  in  sheer  hard  bribery  to  regain  Ta\y  rightfiil 
influence.  This,  mind  you,  is  in  addition  to  the  old  regulars  j  the 
amount  of  which  you  know  as  well  as  L  Why,  man,  I  had  that 
borough  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  before  I  sent  for  that  little  priest/' 

"  And  drove  over  for  the  vestments  to  Lulworth/'  suggested  the 
Rector, 

"  Cela  V3  sans  dire^''  said  Sir  Lionel.  "  Who  could  have  thought 
that  such  a  very  quiet  little  man  would  have  made  such  a  noise  in 
the  vallev." 

These  were  the  old  times,  wc  must  remember ;  the  Gordon  riots 
not  nine  years  old,  when  Protestant  feeling  ran  high-  And  bribery 
at  elections  was  carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.     We  live  in  happier  times. 


CHAPTER   XVir. 

THE    FIRST   SACRIFICE. 
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Down  in  the  valley  the  meadows  were  deep  in  grass,  across 
which  the  tall  and  thickly-crowded  hedgerow  elms,  now  in  full  leaf, 
threw  dark  shadows,  which  grew  ever  darker  as  day  waned.  The 
air  was  faint  and  rich  with  the  scent  of  woodbine  and  meadowsweet, 
and  the  gentle  air  merely  moved  the  flower-spangled  grass  for  one 
moment,  whispered  to  the  leaves,  and  died  into  stillness. 

The  long  glorious  day  succeeding  the  last  of  which  wc  have 
spoken  had  blazed  itself  almost  into  twilight,  and  the  valley  was 
getting  more  peaceful  every  minute,  when  Adcle,  quite  alone,  crossed 
a  cornfield,  and  passed  into  a  long,  dark,  and  beautiful  lane,  which 
led  towards  an  unfrequented  ford  in  the  river. 

She  glided  along  in  her  silent,  bird-like  way,  but  looked  round 
stealthily  many  times.  She,  as  her  sister  Mathllde  had  remarked  to 
herself  when  she  saw  her  furtive  start,  was  after  no  good  whatever. 

**  She  will  get  into  the  most  fearful  trouble,"  thought  poor 
Mathilde-  "  She  has  had  a  letter  in  a  French  hand  by  the  English 
post.  I  got  close  enough  to  it  to  sec  that.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
and  persuasion  that  Andre  Dcsillcs  has  come  over,  and  that  she  is 
going  to  give  him  an  interview.  Adele  is  really,  of  all  people  I  ever 
saw,  the  least  capable  of  guiding  herself.     There  is  an  utter  want  of 
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discrctioii,  att  extreme  reckless  abandon  about  her  conduct,  which  is 
actually  terrible*    Wc  shall  be  well  out  of  this  without  a  fatal  duel." 
She  followed  her  instantly. 

**1  can  at  all  events  screen  her  somewhat  by  walking  home  with 
I  doubt  I  shall  have  to  lie  a  deal  over  it,  It  is  shameful  of 
to  behave  so.  Yet  it  is  so  singularly  unlike  him.  Poor  dear 
and  I  never  were  friends — at  least,  I  never  got  on  so  well 
ich  htm  as  I  might  have — but  he  was  always  the  most  discreet  and 
le  of  mortals.  It  seems  to  me  an  inconceivable  thing  that 
left  his  regiment  and  come  here  after  Adele,  after  knowing  of 
,  hcf  Cflgigcmcnt  with  Sir  Lionel  Somers*  Besides,  it  \\t\ti  seemed 
^■p  mc  that  he  cared  anything  for  her,  I  should  have  thought  that 
^Be  liked  rac  by  &r  the  best.  Yet,  according  to  Mrs.  Bone^  he  has 
^fkcn  01  constant  communication  with  her.  I  cannot  make  the 
f  oiatter  out  completely ;  only  it  is  evident  that  Adele  is  bent  on 
making  a  fool  of  herself,  and  ruining  herself,  and  must  be  saved/^ 
So  she  Ibllawed  the  unconscious  Adele  two  holds  off.  She  was 
scire  that  her  walk  would  end  in  a  painful  scene ;  that  there  was 
before  her  that  evening,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  sure 
somehow  or  another,  on  her  unlucky  head.  Yet  she  was 
of  those  who,  as  far  as  they  are  personally  concerned,  live  in  the 
it  mainly*  She  had  a  happy  habit  of  making  the  most  of  the 
,t|  and  of  leaving  the  future  and  the  past.  Many  exceedingly 
ve  and  conscientious  natures  have  exactly  the  same  habit. 
Jitly,  with  illimitable  and  unknown  trouble  before  her,  she 
the  present,  and,  poor  soul !  to  a  certain  extent,  enjoyed 

Fof  the  early    English  summer  glories  had  voices,  sounds,  and 

for  her,  as  much  as,  nay  more  than,   for  the  lighter,  thinner 

of  Adele.    Mathildc  could  love  with  a  deeper  love  than  Adele, 

she  loved  De  Vaiognes  as  Adele  was  incapable  of  loving  him. 

was  not  a  whisper  of  the  summer  wind  across  the  flowered 

nsss,  not  a  scent  of  rose  or  woodbine,  not  a  rustle  of  air  among  the 

trees,  but  what  spoke  of  him,  and  of  her  love  for  him.     Her  whole 

great  soul  was  filled  with  a  tender  love  for  him  ;  and  as  she  walked 

under  the  gathciing  shadows  and  thought  of  him,  and  of  the  honour 

he  had  done  her  among  all  women,  her  noble    face  developed  a 

ndianc  and  glorious  beauty,  to  w^hich  that  of  Adele  was  small  and 

lonpbcc*     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  right.    She  was  a  wondcr- 

(beautiful  woman. 
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Voices  in  the  lane  which  led  to  the  ford.  She  hesitated  what 
to  do. 

*'  I  had  better  listen/'  she  thought,  "  I  need  not  te!L  I  will 
listen  J  and  I  will  scold  them  afterwards,  I  will  break  suddenly  in  on 
them,  and  denounce  them.  I  can  look  through  the  hedge  here  and 
see  them.     I  consider  myself  justified  in  so  doing." 

She  looked  tlirough  the  hedge,  and  then  sat  quietly  down  among 
the  wild  parsley,  and  the  arums,  and  the  budding  clematis,  and  the 
fading  primroses  and  violets,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

They  tell  one  the  story  of  Gtnevra,  lost  to  human  ken  on  her 
marriage-day.  They  tell  us  in  our  own  times  of  a  beautiful  brWe, 
hghtning-stricken  and  dead  under  a  sheltering  crag.  Dead  these 
two,  leaving  sorrow  to  the  living,     Mathildc  lived  on. 

She  had  seen  Adele  in  the  arms  of  De  Valognes  j  she  had  heard 
them  interchanging  that  foolish  lovers*  babble — ^indescribablc,  not  to 
be  translated — of  which  all  of  us  have  had,  or  shall  have,  expe- 
rience. She  saw  in  an  instant  that  she  had  been  shamefully  deceived, 
and  she  sat  down,  in  the  lush  growth  of  the  English  hedgerow,  with 
her  hand  upon  her  forehead* 

If  it  had  come  to  her  by  degrees ;  if  she  had  been  able  to  get  a 
suspicion  of  the  state  of  affairs,  it  would  have  been  easier  for  her  to 
bear  it.  But  in  the  full  flush  of  her  gentle,  honest  love  for  him, 
she  had  found  hint  false  and  herself  a  dreaming  fool.  Coarse  hinds 
have  a  horrible  habit  of  knocking  down  their  wives  and  kicking  them 
on  the  head*  In  all  England  or  in  all  Ireland  no  woman  was  worse 
served  that  day  than  was  Mathilde  by  the  gentle  and  thoroughly 
noble  De  Valognes. 

The  two  lovers  walked  away  towards  the  ford  ;  but  Mathilde 
sat  still  behind  the  hedge  with  her  hand  on  her  forehead.  "  It 
is  so  hard  to  die  like  this,  ma'mselle,'*  said  William  the  Silent  to 
her  once.  *' Bless  you,  I  have  died  before  this,*'  she  replied  ;  "it 
is  nothijig  when  you  are  accustomed  to  it*  The  details  may  be 
made  more  or  less  agonizing,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and 
the  result  is  the  same." 

Mathilde  had  died  one  of  her  deaths,  and  when  she  arose  from  ' 
seat  in  the  hedgerow  she  felt  giddy  and  ill.  Her  $elf  had  hitherto 
been  her  self  \n  relation  to  De  Valognes,  and  that  self  was  dead  ; 
so  her  own  self,  being  now  worthless,  dead,  and  a  thing  of  nought, 
she  began  to  think  more  particularly  about  others* 

What  would    be   the    first  effect  of  Adelc's  indiscretion  ?      To 


BW 


XlathUdc,  with  her  idcsis  of  propriety,  the  mdiscretioii  was  somc- 
iMa^  ahKilutely  monstrous  aiid  unheard-of ;  it  was  immeasurable. 
She  haid  deceived  her — that  was  nothing  j  but  she  had  deceived  her 
bAmty  auid  had  most  shamefully  deceived  Sir  Lionel  Somers.  What 
on  ctnh  was   to   be  done  ?      Discovery  was  almost  certain,  and 

tbcfi 

_Shc  determined  most  positively  at  once  that  she  would  lend  herself 
10  the  systematic  deceit  which  was  being  practised  on  Sir 
ci     **  I  never  heard  anything  so  monstrous  in  my  life,"  she 
Fsaid  ;  **  Adclc's  conduct  transcends  human  belief.     I  will  not  lend 
flOrfidrto  this  decdc  zny  longer;  it  must  end.     Yet  I  must  save  her 

Adele  nrely  or  never  walked  out  by  herself.  Others  beside 
must  have  seen  the  way  she  went,  and  it  was  growing 
twilight  to  dark.  -She  would  be  missed  and  followed.  Suppose 
hxhcr  should  follow  her*  Which  came  first — the  idea  in  her 
the  sight  of  M*  DMsigny  approaching  in  a  leisurely  manner 
clirce  fields  off?  They  came  so  quick  one  on  the  other,  that  she 
never  could  decide.  Others  besides  herself  had  watched  Adele,  and 
hid  given  M.  D'lsigny  the  route.  He  was  not  far  off  now,  straight 
00  ibe  crack, 

Suppose  she  were  to  lie  perfectly  still  now.     Would  it  not  serve 
th«iB  right  ?     How  would  it  end  ?     De  Valognes  would  be  rcpri- 
nuided  litriously,  and  would  most  likely  rebel,  and  Adele  would  be 
:  to  a  nunnery.     She  could  well  revenge  herself  on  them  now  by 
remaining  quiet  j  but  she  had  no  spirit.     She  wanted  spirit 
lly  in  one  way  ;    and    there  were  her   father  s    broad    shoulders 
Jv*i  *  and  inexorably  through  the  standing  corn. 

-,,^  „v..i  ihrough  a  gap  in  the  hedge  and  confronted  them, 
were  not  in  the  least  degree  surprised  or  taken  aback.  No 
one  cared  for  old  Mathilde :  she  was  nobody.  De  Valognes  held 
out  bcKh  his  hands  towards  her,  and  when  she  was  near  enough  took 
hcT  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  She  submitted  quite  quietly.  Was 
he  fiGC  her  cousin  '^ 

**^*  tst  fly,  Louis,''  she  said,  quietly  and  earnestly.     "My 

ic  end  of  that  held,  and  is  coming  straight  towards  us." 
i&w  we  arc  all  undone  together  j"  cried  Adele,  pulling  her 
ifiit  hair  in  sheer  desperation.     **  Now,  I  dy  wish  I  was  dead, 
r,  I  wish  I  had  never  been  born.     Now,  I  wish  that  I  was  with 
Vtf  mother  at  Diiian.     Now  wc  arc  all  undone  together*    My  father 
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will  kill  Louis  J  and  I  shall  be  sent  to  a  nunnery  and  be  ennuyee  to 
death  j  and  it  is  all  thy  fault ,  thou  false  and  cruel  sister.  Thou  hast 
followed  me,  and  by  doing  so  hast  given  our  father  the  route," 

Mathildc  took  Jio  notice  of  her.  She  turned  to  Louis  de  Valognes, 
"  Time  is  very  short,"  she  said  ;  "  my  father  approaches.  You 
must  fly  and  hide.  What  do  your  eyes  say,  then— that  you  scorn 
it  ?  You  can  add  nothing  to  your  deep  dishonour,  not  if  you  were 
to  hide  under  the  manger  in  a  stable.  Your  honour  is  gone,  yet  I 
believe  that  you  love  her.  Think  of  the  consequences  to  her  if  you 
remain  here  one  instant  longer," 

Louis  de  VaJognes  went  at  once.  He  was  taken  by  surprise  at 
her  appearance,  at  her  words,  and  at  the  voice  of  his  own  conscience- 
Three  minutes  afterwards  M,  Dlsigny  entered  the  lane,  and  ap- 
proaching the  ford,  saw  his  two  daughters* 

Adcle  WMS  sitting  on  the  bank,  weaving  a  garland  of  clematis 
round  her  hat.  Mathiide  had  got  ofF  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
was  washing  her  feet  in  the  fiver.  His  steady  persistent  bullying 
had  made  them  as  false  as  this, 

M,  D'lsigny  found  it  necessary  to  account  for  his  situation.  He 
had  no  right  to  follow  ajid  watch  his  daughters,  and  he  felt  it  now. 
His  daughters,  I  regret  to  say,  did  not  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty, 
Adele  invoked  the  archangel  St.  Michael,  in  her  surprise,  quite 
vaguely,  as  the  first  saint  who  happened  to  come  into  her  giddy 
head.  Mathildc,  with  a  vague  impression  of  being  near  a  ford, 
somewhat  more  logicaJly  invoked  St.  Christopher,  and  began  putting 
on  her  stockings.  Between  them  both  M,  D'lsigny  was  thoroughly 
deceived. 

And  he  deceived  them  on  his  part.  He  affected  a  pleasant  surprise 
at  meeting  them,  and  asked  for  their  company  home,  which  was 
most  willingly  accorded.  So  those  three  walked  home  together 
through  the  gloaming,  each  of  them  feeling  very  guilty  towards  the 
other,  and  all  extremely  afraid  of  one  another.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  need  hardly  say,  that  they  were  most  ostentatiously  agree- 
able and  afFectionate,  Adele  was  in  a  state  of  fairy-like,  airy  gaiety, 
and  innocence ;  Mathiide  with  her  aching  heart,  walked  beside  her 
father,  and  talked  with  her  usual  calm  sensible  logic  about  the  new- 
born  revolution,  about  politics  generally,  about  religion.  As  for 
M.  D'lsigny,  he  surpassed  himself.  He  was  dignified  and  concilia- 
tory j  he  was  mildly  dictatorial,  yet  tolerant.  He  opened  up  the 
storehouse  of  his  mind,  and  displayed  its  treasures    to  Mathiide, 
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There  was  not  much  to  see  there,  but  he  showed  jc  ofFwelL     He 

coursed    beautifully  about   the   beauties    of  nature,  which  were 

prcad  about  their  path  in  every  direction  ;  pointing  them  out  with 

1%  walking-stick.     He  pointed  out  to  Mathilde  that  nature  was  now 

her  creative  mood,  but  in  a  few  months  more  would  pass  into  Jicr 

active  mood ;  from  which  he  deduced  the  beautiful  moral,  that 

lit*  was  short,  and  that  you  should   cull  the  blossoms  while  they 

\  WJih  a  great  deal  more  nonsense^  equally  original  and  im- 

Mathildc  pretended  to  listen  to  this  balderdash  with  rapt 

QCiOfi^  while  Adcle  danced  on  before  tliem,  and  strewed  their 

I  with  wild  flowers,  plucked  in  the  innocent  gaiety  of  her  heart, 

ild  have   been  uncommonly  nice  if  either  of  the  three  had 

believed  in  it. 

As  it  was,  three  self-convicted  and  self-conscious  humbugs 
ired  at  the  door  of  Shccpsdcn  together  and  parted.  Adele  to  her 
ri^^  wilb  a  worn,  old,  ay^  cruel  and  vindictive  look  in  her  beau- 
iful  face  j  wondering  what  Mathilde  would  do,  or  what  she  would 
M»  D'Uigny  to  his  reading-lamp,  to  ponder  over  what  could 
biy  have  taken  his  daughters  to  the  ford,  and  what  trick  they 
Ircrc  serving  him ;  Mathilde  to  Father  Martin's  room,  to  lay  the 
pbolc  truth  before  him,  in  sheer  desperation. 

She  entered  abruptly  and  stood  before  him,  and  he  said  to  himself: 
•  You  afe  wonderfully  handsome.      All  the  men  are  fools,  with  the 
of  Andre  Desilles.    Can  he  be  right  about  De  Valognes  ?  " 
chcfl  he  added  aloud.     "  What  is  the  matter,  Mathilde  ?  " 
**  Dc  Valognes  has  come ;  and  we  are  all  undone  together,"  said 
lirtathikk*     '^  That  is  what  is  the  matter." 
"  Wai  you  explain  further  ?  "  said  Father  Martin  quietly. 
*^*  Wbat  will  one  gain  by  explanations  ? "  replied  Mathilde.  "  Louis 
tjcs  has  come,  and  has  come  for  Adele,  which  surprised  me, 
ament.    And  Adele  has  committed  herself.    And  there  will 
be  blcx>dshed.     She  has  scandalously  deceived  Sir  Lionel  Somers." 
^  And  Ixkuis  has  deceived  you,"  said  Father  Martin. 
"No,  not  particularly.     I  am  silly  and  vain,  and  he  is  very  agrec- 
tflc-     I  do  not  speak  of  that.     But  we  are  in  sad  trouble.     Adcle's 
is  immeasurable/' 
Ire  you  angrj*  with  Louis  de  Valognes  ?  " 
Jo.     Who   am  I   that  I   should  be    angry?     I  thought  that 
were  dtSerent  j  but  who  am  I  that  I  should  think  ?     He  was 
^binder  to  me  than  any  one  else  ever  was,  and  encouraged  by  his 
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kindness  a  certain  kind  of  folly ;  but  that  is  all  dead  and  buried. 
Help  Adele  out  of  the  consequences  of  this  awfiil  indiscretion,  that 
is  all  I  ask.     Do  not  mind  me." 

*'  I  will  sec  her  through  it  somehow,"  said  Father  Martin.  **  Is 
that  all  you  have  to  say  ?  " 

Mathilde  was  turning  to  the  door,  but  when  he  said  tbis^-riib 
turned  again  and  spoke. 

"  That  is  not  all  I  have  to  say.  I  loved  and  still  love  that  man 
with  all  my  soul.  He  made  me  believe  that  he  loved  me.  I  love 
still  the  ground  he  waljcs  on ;  but  that  is  no  matter.  If  I  ever  had 
a  share  in  him,  I  give  it  to  Adele;  for  who  am  I  ?  Regard  this,  and 
remember  it.  I  loved  him  beyond  all  men,  and  he  has  deceived  me. 
Yet  my  love  has  not  turned  to  hate,  for  I  love  him  still.  Stay, 
silent ;  and  hear  me,  father.  I  have  always  loved  Adele,  as  you 
know.  She  has  deceived  me  and  supplanted  me;  yet  I  love  her 
better  than  ever,  because  I  now  see  that  she  is  capable  of  loving 
that  man.  I  love  her  the  more  strongly  because  I  see  that  she  is 
capable  of  loving  Louis  to  the  extent  of  indiscretion,  to  the  extent 
of  ruin.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Father  Martin,  seriously. 

"  You  will  then,"  said  Mathilde,  "  be  pleased  to  use  your  influ* 
ence  in  order  to  protect  her  from  the  consequences  of  her  madness." 

^'  I  am  not  sure,"  began  Father  Martin. 

^^  But  /  am,"  said  Mathilde.  ^^  /  am  the  person  to  be  considered. 
You  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  save  to  do  the 
usual  priest's  duty  of  making  matters  fit.     Do  that." 

^^You  are  in  rather  a  heathenish  frame  of  mind  to-night, 
Mathilde,"  said  Father  Martin. 

**  Possibly,"  said  Mathilde.  **  I  have  been  lying  all  the  evening,  and 
I  am  sick  of  lying.  You  can  set  these  matters  straight  for  us.  Do  it." 

And  with  a  humorous  smile  in  his  face  he  did  it.  When  he 
appeared  before  D'Isigny  the  next  morning,  D'Isigny  thought  that 
Father  Martin  was  going  to  tell  some  good  story  about  the  Rector, 
or  the  dissenting  minister.  It  was  not  at  all  a  humorous  story  which 
Father  Martin  told  M.  Dlsigny,  for  he  told  him  the  whole  truth. 
And  when  he  had  finished,  M.  D'Isigny  sat  before  him  quite  quiet 
and  calm,  but  white  with  indignation  and  fury. 

[ToU  co9ttitmid  in  ottr  next, ) 


Rubeus  a  Sculptor. 


RUBENS   A  SCULPTOR. 

I  HE  author  of  one  of  the  latest  and  most  interesting  works 

iif)on   Rubens,^  says,    in  his    preface,    **  I   have    been 

frequently  asked,  while   engaged  upon  this  book,  what 

there  could  be  new  to  say  about  Rubens.     I  have  been 

ifaat  there  were  critical  notices  and  remarks  without  number  on 

I  works  .  .  *  .  that  the  subject  was  exhausted  ;  and  that  there  was, 
bct^  Aotliiag  left  unsaid  about  the  great  Flemish  artist.     Such 

arc  true  and  conclusive,  but  only  so  far  as  they  apply/' 
wisdom  of  this  reservation  will  appear  in  the  following  pages* 
As  a  painter,  all  that  is  interesting  about  Rubens  has  long  since 
told,  and  his  career  as  a  diplomatist  Mr.  Sainsbury  has 
jhly  detailed.  An  important  part,  however,  of  the  life  of  this 
aitist  yet  remains  to  be  disclosed,  in  order  to  account  satls- 
fiiy  for  a  novelty  connected  with  him  as  startling  as  it  is  uncx- 
l^-^Vvz.^  his  introduction  to  the  world  of  art  as  a  sculptor. 
If  is  remarkable  that  every  author  who  has  hitherto  written  on  the 
of  Rubens  has  been  content  to  accept  the  meagre  account  given 
his  txtVf  biographers  of  his  career  whilst  in  Italy,  without 
apting  to  unravel  the  details  of  his  life  in  that  country,  prior 
hjs  entering  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  The  result 
thb  inconsiderate  adoption  of  scanty  biographical  tradition, 
the  place  of  that  more  laborious  investigation  which  such  an 
isnpDVtamt  period  of  the  life  of  so  eminent  a  man  imperatively 
denMpAcd»  is,  that  much  relating  to  Rubens  and  his  methods  of 
sottif,  ID  ail  probability  of  the  highest  interest,  has  been  neglected 
anJ  lo$t*  It  is  only,  indeed,  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  true 
pbcc  of  his  btrth  was  ascertained,  or  any  reliable  account  of  his 
farnfly  procured.  From  his  return  to  Antwerp,  in  1609,  his  brilliant 
cireer  has  been  carefully  heralded  ;  but  prior  to  that  period  the 
imib  of  his  struggles  for  fame  and  the  steps  he  took  to  secure  and 
Jrter      *  In  the  extreme. 

II  [mation  on  this  earlier  period    in  the  life   of 
llyhens  is  undeniable  and  deeply  to  be  regretted  ;  but  is  here  referred 

tJly  as  furnishing  in  some  degree  the  reason  why  this  illus- 

\  PajxTTS,  illiuHtraiive  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Pclcr  Paul  Rn^>ctis, 
list,  preserved  in  II. M,  State  PAjMjr  Oflkc,  &c.     Collected 
'tMirTl'^j-  W.  Noel  Miitthiify.'*     liOtiilmi  \  Rnulhury  &  Kirtn^  18S9. 
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trious  genius  has  been  hitherto  deprived  of  the  honour  now  for  the 
first  time  demanded  on  his  behalf. 

The  work  upon  which  this  claim  is  based  Is  a  bas-f  elief,  sculptured 
in  alabaster  enriched  with  goIJ,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  nine  inches  by  seven.  In  the 
foreground  on  the  left  stands  the  Virgin,  supporting  the  Infant 
Saviour  upon  a  cushion,  which  rests  on  straw  covering  a  crate  used 
for  feeding  cattle.  She  is  in  the  act  of  guiding  the  hand  of  the  Child 
to  the  vase  presented  by  a  venerable  M;igus5  who  kneels  uncovered 
before  him.  In  the  right  foreground  is  :i  second  king,  in  a  reve- 
rential attitude,  contemplating  the  Saviour,  and  holding  the  chain  of 
an  inccnsc-buraer,  A  youthful  page  who  accompanies  the  king  is 
nearly  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  royaJ  majitle*  In  the  second 
ground  on  the  left,  Joseph  stands  behind  the  Virgin,  the  centre  of 
the  composition  being  occupied  by  an  Ethiopian  king,  who  wears  a 
regal  turban,  and  is  occupied  in  the  act  of  opening  a  casket,  whilst 
gazing  intently  at  the  Virgin.  At  his  right  hand,  but  placed  slightly 
behind  him,  is  his  page  bearing  a  sword  ;  and  on  the  king's  left  arc 
two  spectators.  Still  further  in  the  distance  is  a  soldier  wearing  a 
helmet*  The  background  represents  on  the  left  a  projecting  open 
thatched  roof,  which  covers  the  arched  door  of  a  building:  in  the 
centre  is  a  Corinthian  column  without  its  capital ;  and  on  the  right 
appears  the  Star  of  the  East,  radiant  in  its  glory. 

This  bas-relief,  as  I  maintahi,  was  executed  in  1609  by  Rubens, 
on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  unique. 

A  moment's  glance  at  this  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture  will  at  once 
establish  it  as  a  production  possessing  all  the  characteristics  for 
which  Rubens  was  so  justly  celebrated,  both  as  respects  composition 
and  execution. 

The  scene  is  well  chosen,  full  of  order  and  grace  ;  the  figures  are 
admirably  grouped,  each  one  having  its  own  individual  importance  ; 
the  action  is  earnest  and  life-like  ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be  declared, 
that  there  is  not  a  suigle  expression  of  feature  and  attitude  in  the 
whole  group  which  is  not  just  and  natural.  The  Virgin  is  full  of 
grace  and  modesty  :  the  Infafit,  of  innocence-  and  dignity  ;  Joseph's 
countenance  indicates  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  propriety  and 
solemnity  of  the  adoration  offered  :  the  kneeling  Magus  exhibits  a 
profound  feeling  of  veneration  and  respect  ;  whilst  the  attitude  of 
the  other  two  kings  shows  them  to  be  well  impressed  with  the  im- 
portant duty  in  which  they  are  privileged  to  take  part*     The  intense 
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fore  at  once  conceded,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  complete 
circumstantial  proof,  supported  by  sound  argument  and  common 
sense,  will,  or  indeed  ought  to,  satisfy  the  incredulous. 

With  this  view  the  following  observations  are  submitttcd,  as  con 
clusivcly  showing,  not  only  that  the  bas-relief  in  question  ts  the  work 
of  Rubens  himself,  but  that  (under  the  circumstances  which  hav 
happened)  it  could  not  reasonably  have  beeii  executed  by  any  one  cbi 

Abstractedly  considered,  there  is  nothing  either  novel  or  extra- 
ordinary in  the  fact  that  a  great  painter  should  have  devoted  some 
portion  of  his  time  and  attention  to  sculpture.  The  annals  of  art 
record  numerous  instances  of  the  practice,  but  it  will  here  suffice  to 

.  jcfcr  to  the  illustrious  names  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Albert  Durer,  whose  works  in  sculpture  stiU  retain  an  honourabli 

I  pre-eminence  and  lasting  interest ;  and  in  our  own  day  to  Sir  Edwin 
Landsecr.     Indeed,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir 

,  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  "  Rubens  was  perhaps  the  greatest  master  in 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  and  the  best  workman  with  his  tool 
that  ever  exercised  a  pencil,"  it  will  seem  far  more  reasonable  t 
conceive  him  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ancient  masters  alread 
mentioned,  than  to  imagine  he  could  entirely  neglect  tliat  branch 

iisf  art. 

Having  completed  his  term  widi  Otto  van  Veen,  Rubens  (then  in 

tliis  twcjity-third  year)  left  Antwerp  on  the  gth  of  May,  1600,  for 
Italy,  there  to  prosecute  his  studies. 

From  the  period  of  his  .ittaching  himself  to  the  court  of  the  Duke 

I  <)f  Mantua  [ciroi  1603)  until  his  departure  from  Genoa  in  November, 
1608,  on  his  return  to  the  Pays-Bas  (on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of 
his  mother's  illness),  the  details  of  his  life  and  progress  are  so  well 
known  as  to  render  any  allusion  to  them  on  the  present  occasion 
wholly  unnecessary. 

On  his  arrival  at  Antwerp  in  January,  1609,  he  ^^^  *^  completely 

l-overwhelmed  with  sorrow  to  find  his  much-beloved  parent  already 
dead  (she  died  9th  October,  1608),  that  he  immediately  withdrew 
himself  from  public  life,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  the  strictest 
seclusion  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael,'*  where  his  mother  lay  buried. 

•*  8t  Mtchaers  Abbey,  Anlweqv,  in  1G09  Bad  a»  abbot  and  sUty-tlucc  monks  of  tlR- 
;)rderof.St.  Nobertus.     They  were  esteemed  ikh,  and  alwn)ii  entertained  the  rukrs 
the  **Pays  Bas  **  when  ihey  came  to  Antwcqx     The  position  of  die  abl>ey  wa* 
xcellcnti   und   its  acccinniodu.ttoTi  both  cxtetisive  and  commodiotB.      Whilst   the 
Priiicc-Cordinal  wjis  there,  tlic  monks  enteitsiined  him  willi  the  •♦  Imithig  of  a  bull." 


^ 
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Accordijig  CO  ^*  Michel "  he  selected  this  spot  *'  to  mourn  in  tran- 
<|tiillicy  ihc  loss  of  her  he  esteemed  the  most  precious  to  him  in  this 
worM^  and  to  aiddress  with  greater  personal  comfort  his  appeals  to 
ebe  Supreme  Being  for  the  repose  of  her  soul." 

Dofii^  his  stay  at  the  abbcy^  he  was  the  guest  of  his  old  friend 
the  Abbot "  Dionysius  Feytcn  of  Louvain/'^  from  whom  he  received 
tlui  coQSoLition  he  so  much  needed  i  and  at  the  expiration  of 
fetir  months^  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  be  induced  to  leave  his 
nctrcaU,  fcsume  his  usual  avocations,  and  receive  his  relatives  and  the 
nuiscfoiis  {tytrA%  whom  he  possessed  in  Antwerp. 

It  W3U(  during  his  retirement  at  the  abbey  that  he  relieved  the 
aiooofony  oi  his  grief,  and  at  the  same  time  evinced  hJs  piety  by 
%  wcU-cstitblished  practice  of  the  period,  viz* ;  making  a 
roSering  to  the  glory  of  the  Romish  Church,  of  which  he  was 
rcac  disciple. 
This  offering  consisted  \\\  the  devotion  of  his  taJent  in  sculpture 
the  production  of  this  '^  bas-relief,"  wherein,  under  the  type  of 
Virgin  Mary/'  he  represented  his  own  mother  *'  Mary,"  as  he 
I  her  nine  years  previously,  and  modestly — but  reverently — 
iticed  his  own  likeness  as  one  of  the  spectators.  Having 
li^hcd  it^  he  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  oi  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  ber  Divine  Son,  and  completed  the  offering  by  framing  it  in 
Imurcl^ — typical  of  "  Victory  and  Peace,*' — and  carving  upon  it  his 
signiEcajic  crest,  viz.,  "aii  open  red  rose/'  thereby  directly  indica- 
ting ifae  donor. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  **  bas-relief;"  and  it  now  remains  to 
_jktBllltiilc  bow  far  the  claim  to  consider  it  the  work  of  Rubens  is 
til  founded* 

In  6iHy  investigating  this  most  interesting  inquiry,  it  may  be  taken 
\  a  fiu:t,— which  no  one  will  care  to  gainsay, — that  Rubens  was  an 
artiic  of  such  talent  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  have  executed 
Ail  b«9*felief,  had  he  in  any  degree  given  his  attention  to  sculpture, 
and  had  the  diiposttion  to  carve  it;  and  further,  that  admitting  for 
she  momcm  that  it  iV  the  work  of  his  chisel,  it  is  a  production  in 
rcry  mani:er  worthy  his  renown. 

being  so^  ihe  natural  inquiry  will  be, — had  he  any  artistic 
re  to  use  a  chisel^  and  the  time  and  opportunity  to  do  so  ?     If 
these  ijuestions  are  solved  in  the  affirmative,  they  may  be  followed 
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up  by  inquirfng,  whether,  having  selected  as  his  subject  the  "Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,"  his  numerous  painted  repetitions  of  it  have  any 
affinity  to  the  style  or  composition  of  the  details  of  the  sculpture  to 
the  extent  of  showing  that,  in  all  reasonable  probability,  the  hand 
which  carved  the  one  painted  the  other  ? 

The  first  points  which  therefore  present  themselves  are, — had 
Rubens  any  artistic  motive  to  use  a  chisel,  and  the  time  and 
opportunity  to  do  so  ? 

According  to  Felibien,  on  the  arrival  of  Rubens  at  Venice,  he, 
'*  after  due  reflection,  commenced  making  copies  and  detailed 
studies"  of  the  works  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto, 

As  a  proof  of  his  admiration  of  these  masters  it  may  here  be 
noticed  that  his  collection  at  the  time  of  its  sale  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  contained  no  less  than  nineteen  pictures  of  Titian, 
thirteen  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  seventeen  by  Tintoretto.  In  especially 
adopting  these  masters  as  his  guides,  Rubens  doubtless  selected  the 
first  for  dignity  of  form  and  beauty  of  expression  ;  the  second  for 
brilliancy  of  colour ;  and  the  last  for  vigour,  effect,  and  freedom  of 
execution. 

When  Rubens  studied  their  works  at  Venice,  Titian  had  been 
dead  thirty- four  years,  Paul  Veronese  twelve,  and  Tintoretto  but 
six.  The  productions  of  the  latter  were  still  eagerly  sought  for,  and 
his  theory  extensively  adopted.  Tintoretto  modelled  in  wax  and 
clay,  and  studied  anatomy  to  make  himself  master  of  the  humanJ^H 
body  in  all  its  varieties  of  form  and  attitude.  Tintoretto  also  laid  idH 
down  as  "the  true  method  to  be  pursued  by  his  followers,"  that 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  modelling  and  sculpture  was  an  indis- 
pensable ingredient  to  the  career  of  a  painter  who  desired  to  excel 
in  his  vocation*  The  examples  already  mentioned  show  that  the 
fact  of  a  great  painter  being  also  an  adept  in  sculpture  was  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Indeed  that  theory  has  descended  to  the  present 
century :  a  celebrated  writer  on  the  "  Fine  Arts,  their  Nature  and 
Relations,"  having  so  late  as  1835  declared  "  that,  in  order  that  the 
painter  may  derive  unmixed  good  from  the  study  of  sculpture,  he 
must  confine  himself  to  gaining  from  it  ihc  sense  of  form  and  power 
of  drawing  together  with  that  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  and  that 
sentiment  of  the  ideal,  without  which  no  really  good  painters  araj 
produced.** 

TJie  best  proof,  however,  which  can  be  afforded  that  Rubens 
devoted  his  serious  attention  to  the  study  of  sculpture^  may  be  found 
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^the  short  Latin  essay  written  by  him^  wherein  he  set  forth  his  views 
the  necessity  for  studying  the  antique  statues. 
In  that  essay  Rubens  thus  expressed  himself: — *'I  am  convinced, 
ifcr,  that  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  as  a  painter, 
jcessary  not  only  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  statues,  but 
\  be  in?:irubly  imbued  with  the  thorough  comprehension  of  them  \ 
insight  into  the  laws  which  pertain  to  them  Is  necessary  before 
they  can  be  turned  to  any  real  account  in  painting.** 

The  artistic  motives  for  Reubens  to  use  a  chisel  having  thus  been 
*hown,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that,  during  the  period  he  remained  a 
idem  at  Venice,  e  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  acquire 
[die  mic  method  *'  rintorctto  laid  down  *'  to  be  pursued  by  his 
ircTS,"  and  to  learn  how  both  to  model  and  to  carve.  Indeed, 
in  mind  the  especial  object  of  his  visit,  vi^,  to  study  and 
aci|Uirc  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  three  first  masters 
ly  mentioned^  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exclude  the  conviction 
be  availed  himself  of  every  aid  and  suggestion  which  belonged 
tbetr  respective  schools.  That  he  did  so  in  fact,  is  established 
the  declaration  ^i  Du  Fresnoy,  who,  in  alluding  to  Rubens, 
S^  "  his  principal  studies  were  made  in  Lombardy,  after  the 
rks  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto,  whose  cream  he 
amed,  extracting  from  their  several  beauties  many  general  maxims 
infallible  rules,  w*hich  he  always  followed.** 
These  remarks  arc  confirmed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  **The 
$h  school,  of  which  Rubens  was  the  head,  was  formed  upon 
V  "     Thus   motive,  time,  and  opportunity  having  been 

.ubcns  during  his  stay  at  Venice  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
the  art  of  sculpture  to  an  extent  which  should  at  least  have 
htm  to  have  produced  the  "bas-relief"  under  considera- 
had  he  been  disposed  so  to  do,  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to 
sup{K»c  that  he  did  so,  than  to  imagine  he  could  entirely  neglect 
branch  of  art,  and   disregard   one  of  the   leading    maxims  of 
finffir^rrrt    of  w^hosc  school   he  voluntarily   constituted   himself  a 

AiEnaming  these  points  to  be  satisfactorily  answered,  the  second 

is,  %Vhat  were  the  motives  which  iriduced  Rubens  to  carve 

bai^relicf  ?  and  having  selected  as  his  subject  **  The  Adoration 

Ptbc  Magi,"  whether  his  numerous  repetitions  of.  it  bear  any  affinity 

I  thi     '   '  T»^>sitJon,  and  detail  of  the  sculpture  ? 

In  ^    the    circumstajices    which    may    reasonably    be 
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supposed  to  have  determined  Rubens  to  carve  this  bas-relief,  motive, 
time,  and  opportunity,  again  present  themselves  in  the  most  natural 
and  satisfactorj'  manner.  Thus,  bowed  down  by  grief  at  the  loss 
of  his  mother,  living  for  four  months  in  the  strictest  seclusion  from 
the  worid,  eschewing  during  that  time  his  ordinary  occupations  (of 
which  no  trace  is  even  known  to  have  existed),  what  was  left  the 
great  artist  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  existence  ?  Consoled  by 
the  religious  comfort  of  his  firiend  the  abbot,  desirous  of  evincing 
his  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  his  grateful  sense  of  his  friend's 
kindness  and  hospitality,  Rubens  had  every  motive  to  leave  behind 
him  some  i^mvmir  of  his  gratitude.  Hence  his  resolve  to  bring  his 
knowledge  of  the  "  sister  art "  into  play,  as  something  altogether 
^^aparV^  from  his  ordinary  avocation*  A  carving  therefore  from  hh 
hand,  however  small,  would  have  an  exceptional  value  of  its  own, 
and  form  an  especial  mark  of  his  desire  to  offer  a  unique  proof 
of  his  devotion  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Ani- 
mated by  such  motives  he  produced  this  work  of  art,  and,  as  before 
mentioned,  presented  it  to  the  abbey  or  the  abbot  on  leaving  his 
retirement. 

An  incident  which,  from  its  connection  with  *'  sculpture,"  may 
very  reasonably  and  naturally  have  led  Rubens  to  turn  his  attention 
to  that  branch  of  art  during  his  stay  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael, 
may  here  be  properly  mentioned,  viz,,  the  preparation  or  erection  of 
a  monument  in  the  abbey  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  designed 
by  Rubens,  and  for  which  he  composed  the  Latin  epitaph. 

In  connection  with  the  circumstances  and  motives  which  induced 
Rubens  to  carve  this  subject  may  be  found  one  reason  why  (never 
having  previously  attempted  the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi'')  he 
should  subsequently  have  made  it  one  of  his  most  favourite  and 
oft-repeated  themes.  The  following  passing  notice  of  the  several 
pictures  alluded  to  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  useful  in  considering 
the  remarks  on  the  "  bas-relief,"  and  the  claim  of  *'  Rubens  as  its 
sculptor." 

Thus,  in  i6i2,  very  shortly  after  he  resumed  his  palette,  he 
painted  an  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  for  the  Church  of  the  Annon- 
ciades  at  Brussels,  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  and  a  replica  of  it  at  Blenheim, 

A  second  was  painted  by  him  for  the  Abbey  of  St,  Michael  at 
Antwerp,  where  his  mother  was  buried  ;  and  is  now  in  the  Gallery 
of  that  city. 
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l!  a  third  for  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin 
at  I  -  now  in  the  collection  at  Brussels* 

^A  fouixh  is  to  be  found  at  the  Musee  de  Lyons,  in  France. 
A  fifth  at  Pots<tatii, 

A  sbtth  in  the  Grosvcnor  Gallery,  London. 
A  scrcnth  at  the  Escurial,  Madrid. 
A  '   h  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Antwerp,  but" 

I      dtot    .  y  fire  July  iS,  171 8. 

^■^  A  ninth  was  painted  for  the  Church  of  Berg  St.  Winox  in  the 
^^Ms  Bis,  which  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  collection  of 
^HBrftml  Fcsch. 

^^  He  painted  a  tenth  in  1624,  for  the  Church  of  St.  John  at 
Mitincs^  where  it  still  remains ;  and  an  eleventh  was  found  among 
his  pictures  at  his  decease,  numbered  165  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
diccts, 

Hav'uig  thus  shown  and  combined  in  a  reasonable  and  probabk 

'  manner  the  time  and  opportunity  afforded  to  Rubens  to  complcti 

LthJt  beautiful  work  of  art,  as  well   as  the  inducement  to  undertake 

the   peculiar  features  connected  with  himself  with  which  it  is 

^iaied,  also  the  many  rcf>etitions    he  afterwards   made   of  the 

ct,    the    next    point   which   arises    is,  whether   the   bas-relief 

hself  possesses  those  conventionalities,  features,  peculiarities,  and 

Piraode  of  treatment  which  more  or  less  characterise  all  the  pictures 

of  the  same  subject  afterwards  painted  by  Rubens  as  hereinbefore 

stafed  ?     With  this  view  a  carefiil  examination  of  the  **  bas-relief*' 

Lit  especially  invited  \   from  which  it  will  be  found   to  include  the 

plbUowing  details  in  its  composition : — 

!•  The  crate  or  crib  of  peculiar  form  on  which  the  Infant  is 
placed,  the  straw,  and  the  covering. 

%*  The  position  oi  the  Virgin,  and  her  guiding  the  Child's  hand 
Jinto  the  vase  containing  pieces  of  gold  presented   by  the  kneeling 
[Magus,  who  has  the  insignia  of  royalty  lying  before  him. 
3.  The  attitude  of  the  second  king  in  the  foreground. 
4*  The  incensc*burncr. 

5,  The  relative  positions  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 

6,  The  Ethiopian  king  looking  towards  the  Virgin,  and  holding 
the  open  casket  in  his  hands. 

7*  The  presence  of  two  pages. 

i  !c  by  suic,  intently  regarding  the  Child. 


jt  on  the  soldier's  head. 
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10.  The  projecting  broken-thatched  r6of. 

11.  The  Corinthian  column. 
I2»  The  Star  in  the  East. 
All  these  features^  or  at  least  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  m'ay 

be  essentially  claimed  as  belonging  to  Rubens,  as  will  be  apparent 
in  reference  to  the  following  pictures  of  the  subject  painted  by  him 
subsequent  to  1609,  viz.  ; — 

The  first  will  be  found  in  the  pictures  at  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
Potsdam,  the  Louvre,  and  at  Malines. 

The  second  is  identical  with  that  at  Malines,  and  is  peculiar  to 
Rubens  alone.  The  Idea  of  the  Magus  presenting  the  vase  containing 
pieces  of  gold  will  also  be  found  in  the  pictures  of"  Berg  St.  Winox" 
and  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  described  in  the  two  pictures  mentioned  in 
Smith's  "  Catalogue  Raisonne,"  pages  180  and  278. 

The  third  is  identical  with  that  at  Malines. 

The  fourth  appears  in  the  pictures  at  Malines,  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
Berg  St.  Winox,  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

The  fifth  will  be  found  in  the  pictures  at  Malines,  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Berg  St.  Winox,  Lyons,  and  the  Louvre, 

The  sixth  is  identical  with  the  picture  at  Malines  \  and  the  same 
feature  is  prominent  in  those  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Lyons,  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

The  seventh  appears  in  the  pictures  at  Brussels,  Malines,  Tournay, 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  Antwerp,  and  Berg  St.  Winox. 

The  eighth  in  the  pictures  at  Antwerp,  Berg  St,  Winox,  Malines, 
the  Louvre,  Lyons,  Brussels,  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery* 

The  ninth  appears  prominently  in  the  pictures  at  Antwerp,  Berg 
St.  Winox,  Malines,  Louvre,  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 

And  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  are  seen  in  the  picture  at 
Berg  St.  Winox,  where,  as  in  the  bas-relief,  they  form  the  only  back- 
ground. 

These  facts  are,  It  is  submitted,  perfectly  inconsistent  with  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  bas-relief  (which  preceded  all  these 
pictures)  was  the  work  of  Rubens  himself. 

The  partiality  of  Rubens  for  this  subject  in  some  degree  accounts 
for  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  paint  it. 
The  Adoration,  now  in  the  Grosvenor  Collection,  was  completed 
in  eight  days;  that  in  the  Antwerp  Gallery  in  thirteen  days;  and 
the  one  at  Malines  (with  its  shutters  and  three  other  small  pictures), 
in  eighteen  days.     For  the  last  he  received  1800  florins,  as  appears 
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hy  his  receipt  still  preserved   In  the    vestry  o^  the  church,  dated 

h  ia»  1624. 

Notwrthstanding  this  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  Malines 

utc  was  that  of  which  the  artist  himself  was  most  proud,  as 

appears  W  the  following  extract  from  Smith's** Catalogue  Raisonnc," 

Part  II,,  page  44;— 

**This  splendid  picture  may  be  considered  the  chef-d' ceuvre  of 
e  maitj  representing  the  same  subject  which  have  proceeded  from 
the  painter's  studio ;  this  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  artist 
himself  who  was  accustomed  to  fefer  those  who  complimented  him 
Oil  the  excellence  of  his  works  to  the  Church  of  St.  Juhn  at  Malines. 
^^^Ja  addition  to  the  usilal  beauty  of  colour,  it  exhihus  m«>re  t^lahorate 
^Bnishtng  than  is  usual  in  his  large  works/' 
^H  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  thus  describes  the  same  picture  :  — 
^B  "A  large  and  rich  composition,  but  there  is  a  want  of  force  m 
die  Virgin  and  Child ;  they  appear  of  a  more  shadowy  substance 
than  the  rest  of  the  picture,  which  has  his  usual  solidity  and  richness. 
One  of  the  kings  holds  an  incense  vase.  This  circumstance  is 
raemioficd  to  distinguish  this  picture  from  the  many  others  which 
'      Rubens  has  painted  of  this  subject." 

ri    Daring  the  investigation  of  the  subject^  it  has  been   interesting 
px  merely  to  trace  the  intimate  connection  between   the  bas-relief 
and  the  Malines  and   Berg  St.  Winox  pictures^  but  to  observe  the 
result  of  matured  study  in  developing  the  painter's  genius,  as  illus- 
ciated  by  those    manifest   improvements   in  artistic    treatment   and 
detail  which  arc  evident  on  a  close  comparison  of  the  bas-relief  and 
the  pictures.     These  improvements  arc  presented  at  one  view  in  a 
ibr  fonn,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.    The  more  searchingly 
compamon  is  pursued,  the  more  obvious  will  it  appear  that  the 
icf  and  the    pictures  are   the  production   of  one    mind,  the 
of  subject  and  character  being  strictly  preserved  through- 

TT^c  notion,  indeed,  that  any  other  hand  than  that  of  Rubens  pro- 
duced the  bas-relief  would  lead  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that 
be  w:m  guilty  of  direct  plagiarism,  and  that  from  an  unknown  person  \ 
the  idea  that  any  artist  who  possessed  the  talent  which  evidently 
ijogcd  10  the  mail   who  carved  it,  would  make  a  pot  pourri  of 
Rub<*n**  two  pictures  at  Malines  and  Berg  St,  Winox,  by  taking  a 
nt  of  the  foreground  of  the  one,  and  of  the  back- 
■^juuBu  ui  iJit  vihcr,  IS  incrcdiblc  evcti  to  the  point  of  impossibiHt)'. 
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In  iddtion  to  the  before-mentioned  reasons,  a  valuable  piece  of 
"  cvNlence  in  suppon  of  the  claim  advanced  on  behalf  of 
Rubdis  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  his  crest,  "  an  open 
lienUic  red  *rose/*  is  carved  on  the  frame  in  which  the  bas-relief 
wai  origuulty  placed.  Throughout  the  wide  domain  of  art  it  is 
believed  that  no  other  instance  can  be  cited  of  a  painting  or  piece  of 
ulpture  being  framed  in  laurel  with  a  crest  on  it.  This  unique 
ccption  to  the  general  rule  is  in  itself  a  valuable  fact,  tending  to 
y  and  satisfactorily  prove  the  authorship  of  the  work,  and  the 
of  the  reasons  given  for  its  production.  The  adoption  of 
c  ro$c*  as  the  crest  of  Rubens  also  determines  the  period  prior 
which  it  must  have  been  executed.  Thus,  the  armorial  bearings 
Rubens  in  1609  were  : — A%urt  on  a  chief  ar^  a  buglc--hom  mhU^ 

guln^  between  two  heraldic  roses  :  crest,  an  open  red  rosc- 
Upon  his  visits  however,  to  Paris,   in   i6ao,  Marie  de  Medjcis 
fciTcd  upon  him  the  privilege  of  incorporating  a  fleur  de  lys  of 
rojral  arms  of  France  with  his  own  armorial  bearings,  surmount- 
them  with  a  fleur  de  lys  in  place  of  the  rose. 
On  the  a  1st  February,  1629-30,  Charles  I.  of  England  knighted 
.abcfis  at  Whitehall  \  and  on  that  occasion  the  king  made  a  further 
lition  to  the  illustrious  painter's  arms — viz,,  the  lion  of  England, 
on  a  canton  gula  a  lion  er,**  which   Rubens  continued  to  bear 
il  bis  decease. 

The  ro*c  being  placed  on  the  frame,  fixes  the  date  of  the  work  at 
•  period  anterior  to  1620,  and  consequently  prior  to  the   Malines 
iceur& 

In  con  '  bearing  in  mind  :  — 

I.  Th  1  adopted  by  Tintoretto,  and  the  "  true  method  pre- 

by  him  for  adoption  by  his  followers,** 
a.  That  Rubens  went  to  Venice  in  1600  (amongst  other  things) 
study  the  works  and  system  of  Tintoretto,  of  whom  he  is  known 
to  have  been  a  great  admirer, 

3,  The  artistic  reasons  he  had  to  devote  his  attention  to  sculpture, 
the  time  and  opportunity  afforded  him  to  do  so. 

4.  The  period,  circumstances,  and  motive  which  induced  the  pro- 
ction  af  the  bas-relief. 

That  \\%  style — whether  regard  be  had  to  the  draperies,  the 
Mde*^,  the  composition,  or  the  general  grouping^is  essentially  and 
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in  every  respect  that  of  Rubens ;  and  the  feature  of  the  Virgin 
guiding  the  Infant's  hand  into  the  vase,  exclusively  his  own,  and  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  representation  of  the  subject. 

6.  The  frequent  subsequent  repetition  of  the  subject  by  Rubens, 
and  the  unexampled  rapidity  with  which  he  executed  them. 

7.  That  in  the  two  pictures  he  painted  for  Malines  and  Berg  St 
Winox  he  used  without  scruple  the  foreground  of  the  bas-relief  fir 
the  one,  and  the  background  for  the  other. 

8.  That  in  all  his  pictures  of  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi "  he 
availed  himself,  more  or  less,  of  the  bas-relief. 

9.  That  no  artist  is  known  to  whom  a  work  of  such  excellence 
can  be  attributed,  nor  any  adequate  reason  be  adduced  for  its  execu- 
tion by  any  other  hand  than  that  of  Rubens. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  conviction  is  irresistible,  that  the  bas- 
relief  is  the  production  of  Rubens  himself,  and  that  it  has  been  fiurly 
and  logically  proved  that  Rubens  was  a  sculptor. 

It  remains  but  to  account  for  the  reappearance  of  this  deeply 
interesting  work. 

It  was  purchased  in  the  Netherlands  (wherein  it  would  appear  to 
have  continuously  remained),  soon  after  the  peace  of  18 15,  by  an 
English  lady  of  rank  and  distinguished  taste,  and  retained  in  her 
family  until  it  passed,  through  the  medium  of  a  stranger,  to  the  pre- 
sent possessor.**  He  was  led  to  believe  it  to  be  a  genuine  work  of 
the  great  master,  and  was  thus  induced  to  investigate  the  subject. 
The  result  of  his  inquiry  has  justified  his  expectations,  and  satisfied 
him  that,  in  rescuing  this  genuine  relic  of  Rubens  from  oblivion,  he 
has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  art,  and  added  the  only  laurel  that 
could  possibly  be  needed  to  complete  the  crown  of  the  illustrious 
artist,  by  affording  a  convincing  proof  that  his  genius  in  sculpture 
was  equal  to  his  power  in  painting. 

•»  Henry  F.  Holt,  Esq.,  King's  Road,  Clapham  Park. 


N  accepting  the  invitation  with  which  I  have  been 
honoured,  to  deliver  the  Inaugural  Lecture  of  the 
I  CS  ^J  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  Hampstead,  I 
^^^^M^flH  looked  forward  to  leisure  for  some  adequate  and  be- 
^Hcomtng  preparation  ;  but  one  pressing  call  for  work  followed  another, 
^H  uiitii,  beiiig  immersed  in  the  additional  labours  which  this  season 
^m  entails  of  annual  summaries,  stock-taking,  and  reports  on  the  year's 
^K  increase  to  our  vast  and  ever-growing  national  Departments  of 
^KNatural  History^  I  found  myself  suddenly  driven  so  closely  to  the 
^Kl^pocoted  crentng,  that  I  had  no  other  resource  but  to  throw  myself 
^Poayour  tndulgcncc  for  such  unpremeditated  remarks  as  might  be  sug- 
gested by  a  few  common  objects  of  natural  history  which  I  hastily 
g?it*  *  ether  and  have  brought  for  the  occasion.  And  now  that 
I  an  :iunchcd  into  my  course  with  this  unpromising  cargo,  it 

me — and  I  am  encouraged  by  the  thought — that  it  will  be 
2n  advantage  to  younger  members  of  a  local  association  for  the 
miiid*s  improvement,  to  see  how  independent  they  may  be  of  rare, 
strange,  or  exotic  products  of  nature,  for  subjects  of  thought  and 
means  of  expanding  their  knowledge  of  her  laws  and  operations* 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  empty  my  bag  of  the  specimens  I  put  into 
it  that  lay  nearest  at  hand  when  I  left  home  on  my  present  mission. 
Tlicy  arC|  in  Gict,  such  common  objects  as  lie  about  my  dwelling, 
or  may  be  picked  up  on  the  roadside  along  which  I  pass  daily  in 
Richmond  Park  to  my  work  in  London, 

And  fir>t,  I  set  before  you  these  handftils  of  dead  leaves  from 
accumulated  heaps,  exposed  by  the  late  melting  of  the  snow.  These 
withered  glories  of  the  summer,  their  fall  in  the  sere  and  yellow  state 
of  autumn,  are  symbolic.  There  are  vivid  and  noisy  pleasures  ; 
there  arc  those  also  of  the  quiet  kind,  and  not  the  less  pleasing, 
even  periiaps  more  cherished  in  memory,  when  tinctured  with  some 
isidjias :  and  tn  such  a  mood  have  I  watched,  on  a  stiU,  calm  day  in 
n,  when  no  breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  the  leaves  settling 
An  in  silent  tremulous  fall,  *^*  one  after  one,*'  suggesting 
ami  recalling  the  friends  and  loved  ones  that  had  successively  passed 
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away  in  peace  !     Yet  it  is  not  altogether  surcease  and  loss  j  the  leaf- 
fall  better  understood  may  suggest  brighter  associations* 

The  poet,  indeed,  expresses,  in  his  gifted  strain,  the  common 
thought  which  associates  the  phenomenon  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  with 
the  transitory  tenure  of  all  life — the  inevitable  course  of  youth  to  ma- 
turity and  decrepid  age — of  uplifted  waving  greenness  and  frcslmLss 
Co  the  sere  and  withered  return  to  earth  and  dust. 

Ask  a  friend  why  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn.  He  will  answer, 
^*  They  fall  because  they  die/'  If  the  premature  phenomenon  in  an 
ornamented  square  of  smoky  London  have  suggested  the  thought,  he 
will  connect  it  with  the  wearing-out  of  energy  that  has  done  its 
work,  its  duty,  under  difficulties— not  perhaps  without  a  passing 
wish  for  a  like  repose  from  "the  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret" 
of  competitive  struggle  and  toil.  And  when  the  phenomena  of 
defoliation  are  witnessed  imdcr  the  more  favourable  circumstances 
of  the  rural  garden,  they  may  be  compared,  as  by  my  old  friend 
Loudon,  with  the  sloughing  of  dead  parts — a  state  initiated  in  the 
leaf  "  by  the  cold  of  autumn  and  accelerated  by  the  frosts  of 
winter/'^  And  such  nrtay  still  be  the  common  notion  ;  it  was  long^ 
my  own.  |^H 

But  some  summers  ago  I  was  led  to  think  a  little  closer  into  the 
matter  by  an  effect  of  a  thunderstorm  which  took  place  in  July, 
The  lightning  struck  a  tall  elm  tree,  one  branch  of  which  it  killed  \ 
the  leaves  became  brown,  and  died,  but  they  did  not  fall.  When 
autumn  came,  their  bright  brethren,  fading  to  a  similar  tint,  fell. 
When  winter  frost  had  set  in,  and  the  crisp  snow  overspread  the 
park  like  a  gigantic  bride-cake,  the  elm  was  all  stripped,  save  that 
thunder-stricken  branch,  and  the  only  leaves  that  remained  were 
those  that  had  been  killed  in  midsummer.  They  were  never  shed  : 
they  rotted  off  bit  by  bit.  This  led  me  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  attachment  of  the  leaves  in  some  trees  in  my  own  garden.  The 
expanded  base  of  the  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk,  is  attached  by  continuity 
of  woody-tissue,  including  parenchymal  cells,  sap-vessels,  air-vessels, 
and  the  cuticle  of  the  bark,  continued  from  the  branch  into  the 
stalk.  The  plane  and  sycamore  are  good  subjects  for  the  examina- 
tion. Soon  a  delicate  line  of  the  cuticle  indicates  the  coming  place 
of  separation  ;  soon  also,  in  the  sycamore  and  most  of  our  deciduous 
trees,  a  tiny  bud  peeps  from  the  axil  or  angle  between  the  leaf-stalk 
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I  stem*     Now,  next,  I  may  remark  that,  watching  the  autumnal 
of  the  fiill,  I  observed  that  defoliation  was  accelerated,  not  so 
[ii>ch  by  early  frost  as  by  unusual  warm  and  open  weather  in   No- 
rembcr  ;    and    then,  espcciidly  with    the  plane-tree,  that  many  of 
the  Icaives  which  naturally  fell  were  not  in  the  '*  sere  and  yellow  " 
ic,  but  were  green,  a?  full  of  life.     Even  now  you   may  see  the 
liScrencc  of  colour  between  such  leaf  shed  when  living,  which  I 
old  in  my  right  band,  and  the  ordinary  withered  leaf  in  my  left. 
My  examination,  at  this  period,  led  me  to  perceive  that  the  imme- 
iiatc  cau^c  or  stimulus  of  the  fall  was  the  growth  of  the  baby-bud  at 
be  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  which,  pressing  on  the  tissues  at  that  part, 
lu^-d  their  disintegration  and  disappearance  in  a  manner  analogous 
that:  of  **  absorption  "   in   the  animal   economy.       Pursuing   the 
tion   in  different  kinds  of  deciduous  trees,  I  found  that  the 
ber-lcaf  was  pushed  off  in  different  ways  ;  and  that  these  repre- 
need  the  different  ways  in  which  deciduous  teeth  are  displaced  by 
successors.     Thus,  in  the  plane-tree  the  bud  pushes  vertically 
ip  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  stalk  j  while  in  the  sycamore  it  exca- 
»  obliquely  the  side  of  the  base.     The  shed  plane-leaf  shows  a 
ical  cavity  at  the  detached  part  of  the  petiole,  like   that  at   the 
of  a  shed-tooth  of  the  crocodile ;  the  ftjlen  sycamore  leaf  shows 
oblique  lateral  depression,  like  that  at  the  base  of  the  shed  tooth 
;>f  a  lizard.     In  the  plane  tree,  the  central  part  of  the  parenchymal 
pcUs  attaching  the  stalk  are  first  pressed  and  successively  yield  to  the 
iiig  bud,  the  disintegrating  process  spreading  to  the  periphery, 
sot  tkmg  a  transverse,  but  a  conical  surface  ;  although,  by  a  sort  of 
apathy,  the  epidermis,  ere  the  killing  process  reaches  it,  indicates 
lie  line  of  coming  solution  of  continuity.     The  leaf-stalk  may  for 
while  be  supported  by,  being  sheathed  upon,  the  bud,  after  it  has 
ccn  wholly  separated  from  its  stem ;  and  the  process  of  this  separa- 
tion provider  against  any  rupture  or  *'  bleeding  *'   (rom  sap-vessels, 
i^othing  can  show  greater  contrast  than  the  separated  surface  of  a 
eaf-stalk  thus  orderly  detached  and  that  of  one  violently  torn  off. 
Itld  weather,  accelerating  the  bud-growth,  pushes  off  the  leaf  before 
fits  time }  early  frost,  checking  the  bud-growth,  may  turn  the  colour 
I  of  the  leaf,  but  delays  the  full.    Young  leaves  killed  by  vernal  frosts 
foc  off*,  but  are  oot  shed  entire. 

You  may  ask  how  it  goes  with  evergreens  ?     Essentially  and 
i^in  the  main   such  varieties  depend,  as  in  the  holly  and  evergreen 
upoil  the  rime  of  development  of  the  leaf-bud :   the  leaves 
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equally  fallmg,  but  in  early  summer,  when  the  new  buds  expand, 
instead  of  in  late  autumn.  I  speak  on  this  point,  however,  with 
diffidence,  in  the  presence  of  some  friends  to  whom  botanical 
science  owes  real  progress.  They  well  know  the  endless  variety 
in  the  structure  and  development  of  leaves.  How  inapplicable — 
or  seemingly  inapplicable — is  the  theory  of  the  bud-growth  to  the 
shedding  of  those  lovely,  complex,  tripinnatifid  leaves  of  some  of 
the  acacia  family  ;  how  m  Gltdktchta — e.g.^  each  leaflet  acquiring  its 
golden  hue  flickers  away,  leaving  the  stalk  to  be  the  last  to  fall  :  how 
in  the  case  of  the  filamentary  leaves  of  the  pine-tribe,  although  there 
is  an  annual  shedding,  yet  many  stay  for  two  or  more  years  before 
they  fall  What  I  chiefly  had  in  view  was  to  show  that,  in  respect 
to  those  ordinary  deciduous  trees  which  give  us  the  autumnal  fall 
of  the  leaf,  it  is  not  because  one  leaf  dies,  but  because  another  leaf 
is  born  :  it  is  a  phenomenon  that  may  be  associated  with  perennial 
and  cver-springing  life,  rather  than  with  decay  and  death.  It  is  a 
process,  therefore,  which,  if  it  naturally  at  first  excites  sentiments  of 
sadness,  may  and  ought,  when  rightly  understood,  to  call  up  a  cheerful 
and  grateful  sense  of  the  Power  that  provides  ample  compensation 
for  seeming  loss. 

And  now,  let  me  again  dip  into  my  bag.  (The  lecturer  here 
drew  forth  a  series  of  deers'  horns,  and  proceeded  as  follows  : — ) 

In  Richmond  Park  wc  have  a  great  quantity  of  deer,  both  red  aiiJ 
fallow,  but  chiefly  the  latter  kind  ;  and  I  go  out  in  May,  when  the 
antlers  are  shed,  and  pick  up  such  varieties  as  I  can  find.  The  horns 
of  the  deer  consist  of  pieces  of  bone,  which  grow  out  as  processes 
of  the  skulL  They  are  not  like  the  horns  of  sheep  or  our  ordinary 
cattle  :  they  have  no  true  horny  matter  about  them,  but  are  wholly 
bone,  and  are  not  retained  or  ^  persistent.'  I  have  selected  from  my 
gatherings  of  the  horns  of  deer,  which  fall  every  year  like  th^  leaves 
of  trees,  the  series  I  now  exhibit,  varying  in  size  and  character  and 
shape.  These  horns  or  '  antlers,' as  they  are  properly  called,  arc 
renewed,  grow,  and  develop  year  by  year  as  they  are  shed.  They 
begin  to  be  formed  inTthe  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May.  At  the 
end  of  August  they  are  complete,  and  remain  from  August  till  May, 
more  or  less  perfect.  About  the  middle  of  that  month  they  are  shed. 
Such  are  the  phenomena  that  take  place  annually  with  the  fallow- 
deer  in  Richmond  Park.  The  young  fawn  of  last  year  had  no 
antlers  :  in  the  second  year,  or  when  one  year  old,  it  dcvelopes  them 
of  this  character  (specimen  shown),  viz.,  a  simple  slender  cone,  with- 
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any  branches.     In  the  third  year  the  *<dag'*  is  shed,  and  a  new 
^imlcr  grow^  longer,  and  with  one  or  two  branches.     In  the  fourth 
yoLT  you  get  ;i  larger  antler,  with  more  branches,  and  a  commence- 
ment of  expansion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  \    and   so   they 
being  shed  and  replaced,  until,  at  the  sixth  year,  the  buck 
urided  with  very  formidable  weapons  of  offence  and  defence, 
Jl   these   antlers,  as    I    have  said^  consist   of  bone.     They  begin 
be  formed  as  a  tubercle  from  the  frontal  bone  of  the  skull :  it 
covered    with    a   soft,   dark    skin,  which    protects  a  membrane 
Illy  supplied  with  vessels,  and  immediately  covering  the  growing 
like  the  periosteum.     This  is  preserved  from   the  effects  of 
il  temperature  by  the  close-set  delicate  short  hair,  covering 
outer  skin  like  the  pile  of   velvet.      All  these   parts   go   on 
ng,   through    June,  July,  and    August,    till    the    antler    has 
red   Its  appropriate  size  and  character,  and    then    the  blood- 
resicls,  which  have  supplied  material  for  the  growth,  begin  to  con- 
and  shrink,  and  tubercles  of  bone  are  thrown  out  at  the  base 
the  antler,  called  the  **  burr."      The  membranes,  deprived  of 
keir  nourishment,  become  dry,  and  peel  off  or  are  rubbed  off  by  the 
action  of  the  deer,  until  the  antler  appears  as  a  hard,  insensible, 
ted  weapon  ;  and  as  such  it  is  carried  for  the  number  of  months  I 
ave  just  spoken  of.     The  process  of  shedding  is  somewhat  ana* 
i&  to  that  which  takes  place  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  A  determina- 
c>n  of  Wood  to  the  base  of  the  old   antler,  like  the  pressure  of  the 
[id  on   the  leaf  stalk,  gives   the    first   stimulus  to  the   absorbent 
pTDCess,  which  undermines  the  base  below  the  ^'^burr'  to  such  an 
"Itcnt   that  a   trifling  accident  or  blow   leads   to  the   antler  being 
7Ti  off,  and  so  it  is  shed. 
N0w^  here,  I  would  first  remark,  that  we  discern  the  provision 
the  growth  of  a  stronger,  or  better,  or  longer  antler,  year  after 
till  the  antler  acquires  its  perfection  as  a  weapon  for  combat. 
Then    it    has    reached    that    perfection,   the   deer    itself  has    also 
]uired  the  maturity  of  vigour,  of  wind,  of  muscular  power,  which 
iblcf  tt  to  wield  its  weapons  in  the  most  efficient  manner.     Then 
itics  the   instinct  of  pugnacity  at  the    breeding   season,  and   the 
St  and  strongest  of  the  bucks  in  the  park  have   the   command 
the  field,  and  drive  off  every  younger  and  less  endowed   fellow* 
Then  the  most    perfect    form    of  antler    has    been    acquired,    the 
one  it  never  equal  to  it  in  the  length  and  sharpness  of  the 
cbef*    It   may  be  more  massive,  but  is  more  obtuse;   and  in 
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the  seven-year-old  or  eight-year*old  buck  it  ts  always  accompanied 
with  that  addition  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  which  is  due  more  to  fat 
than  to  working  muscle.  Consequently,  the  buck  that  has  been  the 
victor  of  one  year  is  compeUed  to  give  away,  and  is  conquered  by 
the  younger  one,  now  at  his  prime,  who  ventured  in  combat  with 
him  and  was  beaten  last  year.  Thus  we  have  a  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  race  propagated  by  the  best  and  strongest.  I  may 
also  remark  that,  as  the  young  are  dropped  in  June,  the  males,  which 
are  vicious,  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  injuring  the  fawns  during 
their  more  tender  period  of  existence.    The  does  are  hornless. 

Each  species  of  deer  has  its  characteristic  form  of  antler,  and  they 
are  not  unfrequently  found  fossil.  The  variety  of  form  in  these 
antlers  aifords  us  a  valuable  criterion  for  determining  the  species  of 
extinct  deer  which  have  formerly  lived  in  our  island,  and  which  wc 
know  to  have  lived  for  generations  in  the  island  or  continent  of  the 
deposits  where  these  fossils  are  found  ;  for  the  peculiar  mark  of  the 
absorbent  process  at  the  base  of  such  fossil  antlers  assures  us  that 
they  have  been  shed  ;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  gigantic  Irish  deer, 
I  have  collected,  during  several  visits  to  Ireland,  a  series  indicating 
successive  annual  developments  analogous  to  those  described  in  the 
fellow  deer.  It  is  a  marvellous  phenomenon  that  as  much  as  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  dense  bone,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime,  should  have 
been  thrown  out  of  the  circularing  system,  in  the  shape  of  antlers, 
in  the  mature  Megacerm^  within  the  brief  space  of  four  months. 
These  arc  the  observations  which  I  have  been  led  to  submit  to  you 
in  connection  with  my  gatherings  of  the  antlers  of  the  deer. 

The  last  series  of  objects  which,  for  the  present  purpose,  I  have 
picked  up  by  the  wayside,  are  a  number  of  pebbles — common  wayside 
stones*  They  abound  in  many  parts  of  Richmond  Park,  in  accu- 
mulations of  gravel  resting  upon  hollows  of  the  cky, — the  "London 
clay*'  of  geologists, — ^which  there  forms  the  general  substratum. 

In  some  of  these  deposits  we  find  that  the  pebbles  for  the  most 
part  are  broken,  with  the  edges  slightly  rounded*  In  other  heaps 
we  find  the  pebbles  are  completely  or  smoothly  rounded.  Such  at 
once  suggest  a  resemblance  to  those  pebbles  which  you  may  have  seen 
on  a  tidal  shore,  worn  to  the  same  state  by  the  incessant  operation  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  with  the  more  violent  washing  of  breakers  and  surf* 
waves.  Are  we  required  to  believe  that  the  rounded  pebble  was  so 
created,  and  placed  as  such,  where  we  happen  to  pick  it  up  ?  If  not, 
what  a  series  of  thoughts  and  conjectures  such  a  stone  conjures  up ! 
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Wc  know  the  cause  in  operation  adequate  to  its  rounding.    We  have 
Kcn  and  heard  the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  sca-bcd  moved  by  the  surging 
tide.  On  what  shore  did  this  lake  place  ?  How  was  the  rounded  pebble 
Qtnsported^  with  its  gravel  bed,  to  their  present  position?  In  the  first 
pbceyl  have  to  remark  that  ail  these  pebbles  are  composed  of  flint — 
of  the  <amc  mineral  substance  as  the  dark  masses  which  at  some 
pirts  of  our  white  coast*clift  you  may  see  studding j  in  parmllel  but 
dUtant  rows,  the  face  of  the  chalk   in  which  they  are  imbedded. 
Our  pebbles  are   fragments  of  such   flints  that  have  been  more  or 
foUed  and  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  sea.     In  the  gravel- 
ibey  are  dispersed  through  siliceous  sand,  /♦f.,  flint  in  a  more 
kimited  state,  with  a  small  proportion  of  clay  or  loam,  suined 
reddish  by  oxides  of  iron,  as  is  the  surfecc  of  the  pebbles 
i  for  some  depth.     Arc  we  to  suppose  that  the  pebble  was  created 
stained,  or  that   it    acquired  the   stain  by  being   subjected   long 
f^ugh  to  the  colouring   cause  \      I    assume  the  latter  \   and  next 
proceed  to  show  you  some  pet-pebbles  of  previous  gatherings.     I 
have  kept  these   with  care,  because   there  have   been   exposed  in 
tfcctn,  by  fracture,  evidences  of  ancient  life,  in  the  form  of  shells, 
'  cnists  and  spines.     But  are  these  truly  such  ?  some  have  asked, 
ay  they  not  be  mysterious  Creative  acts  ?     Ought  we  not,  rather, 
substitute  for  the  exercise  of  the  verifying    faculty  prayer   for 
dtUvery  from  presumptuous  sin,  accept  the  semblances  of  organisa* 
ilion  as  sports  of  *^*  prochronic^'  genesis,  and,  wrapping  up  our  talent 
I  devout  sloth,  forego  all  labour  of  zoological  and  anatomical  com- 
\i     Such  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  acceptable  service, 
in  the  broken  pebble  I  now  show,  is  one  valve  of  a  bivalve* 
^fliat  has  become  extremely  rare  in  the  seas  of  the  present  day  j 
»  of  a  genus  called  Terebratula^  and  of  an  extinct  species,  only 
I  in  cretaceous  deposits,  and  which  passed  out  of  existence  with 
\  period  of  their  formation.    Another  pebble  here  shows,  imbedded 
I  the  flint,  part  of  a  bivalve  of  a  genus  Inoaramus^  that  also  ceased 
to  exist  after  the  chalk  was  formed,   and  of  a  species  {LamarcHi) 
characteristic  of  that  formation.     But  a  more  beautiful  specimen  is 
[this  mould,  in  flint,  of  the  exquisitely  scupltured  crust  of  an  old  sea- 
urchin  -,  and  here,  in  another  pebble,  is  one  of  the  detached  spines 
of  {Ac  same   kind   of  cretaceous  Cidaris;    here  again  is  a  mould  of 
I  dkeonuunenul  disk  of  SaUnia^  a  genus  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
Chllk. 
Fiom  both  the  mineral  and  organic  characters  of  my  bag  of  pebbles. 
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I  infer  that  they  were  brought,  of  old  time,  to  Richmond  Park  from 
some  more  or  less  distant  chalk-shore.  What  was  the  transporting 
power  ?  Our  first  idea  is  that  early  impressed  one  of  a  transient 
deluge  sweeping  over  the  surface,  and  spreading  the  <Ubris  of  hills 
over  plains.  Geology,  accordingly,  has  resorted  to  this  dynamic  at 
first,  and  by  preference  ;  far  from  any  view  or  wish  to  refiite  it.  Dr. 
Buckland  made  every  attempt  to  so  explain  the  evidences  of  trans- 
port, and  only  gave  it  up  under  convictions  that  have  swayed  with 
every  other  competent  and  honest  observer  and  truth-seeker.  Such 
cataclysmal  force  might  have  fractured  the  flints,  but  could  hardly 
have  worn  them  as  these  are  worn,  still  less  have  rounded  them,  and 
done  the  work  of  centuries  of  friction.  And  how  is  it  that  the  broken 
up  chalk  is  not  with  the  pebbles  in  the  ^^  diluvial "  gravel-heaps,  the 
proportion  of  that  mineral  being  so  much  greater  than  the  flint  in  the 
"  mother-cliflF?  "  What  an  enormous  quantity  of  material  must 
have  been  thoroughly  removed  to  supply  our  pebbles  !  Then  I 
must  mention  another  feet.  Upon  the  London  clay  has  been 
deposited,  besides  the  gravel-heaps,  as  in  Richmond  Park  and 
Wimbledon  Common,  stratified  fresh-water  sedimentary  deposits, 
in  other  localities,  many  of  them  now  worked  as  brick-fields.  In 
these  are  found  delicate  fresh-water  shells,  entire,  testifying  against 
any  violent  transporting  action  of  a  body  of  waters.  And  in  these 
beds  of  old  lakes  or  rivers  are  also  found  the  remains  of  the  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  gigantic  oxen,  huge  deer,  bears,  lions,  hyaenas,  &c., 
described  in  my  book  on  "  British  Fossil  Mammals,"  indicative  of 
phenomena  and  a  state  of  things  posterior  to  the  transport  of  the 
gravel-bed  dSbris  of  older  chalk-coasts,  and  long  anterior  to  the 
earliest  period  of  history.  There  is  a  force  now  in  operation  equiva- 
alent  to  the  conveyance  of  enormous  ballast-masses  of  shore-material, 
and  to  their  deposition  on  the  earth's  surfece  many  miles  distant.  Ice- 
bergs annually  rend  away  the  cliffs  or  buoy  up  the  pebbly  shores 
from  which  they  are  launched  into  the  sea :  then  the  adherent  mineral 
mass,  floating  many  a  league,  acts  as  ballast ;  they  may  ground  on 
a  shoal,  and  there  leave  their  burden  en  masse ;  or  they  drop  it  as 
they  melt  and  scatter  it  in  their  course  through  deeper  seas. 

Now, what  is  this  "  London  clay"  which  has  received  such  heaps 
of  materials  from  distant  chalk  cliffs  ?  It  is  such  a  mass  of  argilla- 
ceous mud  as  the  Ganges  bears  away  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  some- 
what compacted  in  the  long  course  of  its  upheaval  from  the  bottom 
of  the  old  sea  that  originally  received  it.     Here,  where  we  now  arc, 
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md  for  miles  around^  this  mud  was  spread  upon  an  area  of  an 
older  ocean  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  vital  energies  of  those 
oiftfiisms  that  combined  lime  with  the  carbon  of  their  own  waste 
ifui  precipitated  it  as  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  London  is  built 
ttpon  %  mass  of  clay,  filling  a  huge  basin  of  chalk*  Start  by  any  rail- 
^  or  drive  from  town  to  any  point  of  the  compass,  and  at  a  distance 
'from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles,  more  or  less,  you  will  come  into  a  challc- 
f^  or  find  yourself  on  the  "  broad  backs  of  the  bushless  downs.** 
(meaning  is  simply  this  :  you  have  reached  the  brim  of  the  chalk- 
But  this  receptacle  is  not  exclusively  filled  with  the  marly 
^ud  which  has  become  the  tenacious  brown  and  bluish  London 
ay.  At  the  bottom  of  the  basin  were  laid  strata  of  marine 
lianet)  sands,  foUowed  by  fresh-water  and  estuary  sands 
roolwich  and  Reading  series),  and  bright-coloured  clays  with 
ills  like  those  of  the  London  clay.  These  underlying  beds 
a  vertical  thickness  of  200  feet.  Then  follows  the  mass  of 
Locidbn  clay,  with  occasional  scams  of  sand,  of  upwards  of  400  feet 
of  vertical  thickness.  Upon  the  London  clay  have  been  deposited 
the  Bagshot  sands  of  Surrey,  and  it  has  received  at  different  periods, 
or  oscilktions  of  level,  the  gravel-heaps  and  fresh-water  deposits 
mentioned.  In  the  main,  however,  the  London  clay  is  the 
or  wash  of  some  old  continent  which  has  subsided.  The  plants 
ind  sinimals  which  of  old  grew  and  lived  thereon  have  left  many 
rcfnatns,  now  petrified,  in  the  dehrh  carried  down  by  the  broad  river 
the  c:ret2iccous  estuary.  Fruits  of  a  Nipa^  allied  to  the  palms, 
of  cypress-like  trees,  and  others  resembling  those  of  Australian 
evidences  of  the  liquorice  and  indigo  plants,  of  acacia, 
li  and  gum-arabic  trees,  also  of  species  of  the  orange,  citron, 
and  melon  fomilies — all  indicative  of  a  warmer  climate  than  now 
Strange  quadrupeds,  Hyrac^thtrium^  PliohphuSy  Coryphodon^ 
r.,  comtrajning  us  to  go  to  South  America  for  tapirs  and  peccaries, 
Hbctr  nearest  analogues:  vuhures  among  the  birds;  crocodiles, 
and  huge  boa-constrictors  among  the  reptiles  ;  gigantic  sharks 
lys  among  the  fishes.  But  no  vertebrate  animal  belongs  to  any 
acmxng  species  ;  hardly  five  per  cent,  of  the  fossil  shells,  or  corals, 
'  cchuiodenns,  can  be  identified  with  those  now  living ;  and  ail  the 
iosal  remains  cormborate  the  vegetable  evidences  of  the  warmer 
ifc  of  the  eocene  continent.  But  such  climate  became  arctic  ere 
It  reverted  to  our  mild  and  equable  skies ;  for  not  the  earth  only,  but 
tie  h'  '         changed  many  times  since  our  planet  first  revolved 
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in  its  allotted  course.  The  crust  of  the  earth  is  prone  to  change 
of  level,  here  sinking,  there  rising.  The  sea  maintains  its  level, 
subject  to  tidal  influences,  A  continent  at  one  geologiciJ  epoch 
becomes  a  sea-bed  at  another,  and  vtu  vend.  The  insulation  of 
England,  and  the  present  contour  of  European  coasts,  are  effects  of 
a  very  recent  change  of  level,  geologically  speaking.  In  the  up- 
raising of  the  chalk-basin  with  its  contents,  battling  to  surmount  the 
breakers  at  the  rate,  perhaps,  of  an  inch  a  century,  the  cliffs  and 
peaks  were  rounded  off  into  downs,  and  much  of  the  contained  clays 
and  sands  of  our  London  basin  have  been  carried  aw»y.  Here,  at 
Ham p stead,  the  rate  of  emersion  may  have  been  more  rapid  ;  you 
have  more  than  400  feet  of  the  London  clay  beneath  you,  as  your 
well-diggers  have  experienced*  With  us,  at  Richmond,  much  of  it 
has  been  worn  away  ;  and  at  some  period,  while  undergoing  near  the 
surface  of  the  sea  such  abrasion,  the  old  icebergs  may  have  grounded 
and  left  their  loads  of  sand  and  variously  rounded  pebbles:  any  chalk 
torn  away  with  the  contiguous  pebbly  beach  would  be  dissolved  and 
carried  off  long  before  the  clay  had  been  permanently  raised  above 
high-water  mark  j  the  heavier  and  less  soluble  pebbles  and  sands 
would  remain.  As  to  the  mighty  basin  holding  the  London  clay  and 
other  deposits,  every  particle  of  it  may  have  been — most  of  it  assu- 
redly has  been — circulating  through  the  vital  vessels  of  an  animal 
before  it  became,  and  in  order  to  its  becoming,  '*  chalk/'  Myriads 
of  such  zoophytes,  rising  from  microscopical  minuteness  to  the 
size  of  sea-ancmonies,  now  exist  in  the  ocean,  and  purify  it  of  the 
caustic  soluble  lime  borne  into  it  by  rivers,  combining  such  lime 
with  their  own  carbon,  and  precipitating  it  in  the  form  of  coral  or 
microscopic  shell.  The  surf-waves  and  other  mechanical  causes 
pound  them  into  chalk,  yet  not  so  utterly  but  that  the  microscope 
detects  abundant  evidence  of  their  organic  origin.  This  deposit,  being 
uplifted,  forms  the  fertile  element  of  the  parts  of  our  soil  charac- 
terised by  the  downs.  Thus  is  the  earth  itself  renewed :  its  surface 
presenting  phenomena  of  destruction  and  recomposition  analogous  to 
those  which  we  have  exemplified  in  "  horns  "  and  *•-  leaves." 

*•  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  tbe  tree. 
O  Earth,  what  changes  thou  hast  seen  J 
There,  where  the  long  street  roars  hath  been* 
The  silence  of  the  ceiitml  sol'* 

Wherever  you  contemplate  Nature,  you  see  "  renewal ''  prepare 
for  *' wearing  out"  and  *^ passing  away,"  It  is  even  so  with  our  indi- 
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vtdml  selves.     When  I  received  in  my  arms  my  first-born,  the  feel- 
tog  of  thankfulness  expanded  into  one  for  the  very  ordinance— the 
limit  to  my  own  existence— that  conditioned  the  gift.     How  liberal 
&eefxttd  the  compensauon  !     A  bright  young  life,  open  to  all   new 
truth,  for  one  wearing  out,  inevitably  obeying  the  force  of  habit, 
ow  zurrxm*,  how  selfish,  how  akin  to  Egyptian  darkness  of  thought, 
icd  it  then  to  repine  that  life  must  end, — to  deem  of  death  only 
evil !  Whereas,  therein  is  the  necessary  stipulation  for  that  suc- 
ion  which  involves  the  purest  pleasures  of  life, — ^thc  reverential 
c  of  parents,  the  sweet  affection  for  children,  the  closest  union  of 
heajts,  as  of  husband  and  wife.    Furthermore,  add  the  assurance  that 
iJl  ends  not  here,  that  powers  of  work  are  entrusted  gifts,  with  the 
glorious  hope  of  a  higher  sphere  of  action,  if  they  have  been  used  as 

mended  by  our  beneficent  Creator. 

t  Richard  Owek. 

APOLEON  IIL  is  said  to  have  created  a  new  Paris; 
but  in  doing  so  his  Imperial   Majesty  has,   by  diligent 
study,  bi ought  old   plans   to  light.       He   has   held   old 
places   sacred  \    and,    in   the  restoration    and    comple- 
ttcm  of  old  palaces,  he  has  displayed  much  tender  respect  for  old 
aietnories*     Of  these  neither  the  fewest  nor  the  least  important  cling 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Elyscc*     Little  Trianon  and  Malmatson  have 
been  already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine,  as 
ig  glimpses  of  Louis  X  VL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  Napoleon  L 
ine,  when   not  en  grandt  tenue  before  the  world  ;   but 
in   no  French    palace    have  various    historical    personages 
more  accessible  than  in  that  of  the  Elysee*     It  is  unnecessary 
c  to  remind  the  reader  of  political  events  which  took  place  there 
the  French  Republic  of  the  middle  of  this  present  century 
-  --^cd  by  the  Empire;  or  of  the  fact  that  at  the  Elysee 
the  I    of  the   French  has   only    lately  installed    his  guest, 

Emperor  of  Russia,  whose  visit  to  the  Peace  Exhibition  of  the 
*     Mars,  in  1867,  could  not  but  recall  to  the  mind  of  his 
St  how  he,  Napoleon  III,,  when  a  child  at  Mulmaison 
1814,  was  embraced  by  another  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia, 
political   foe  but  the  private  friend  of  the  universally  beloved 
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Josephine,   his   grandmother,   and  of   her  accomplished   daughter 
Hortense,  his  mother. 

The  palace  of  the  ^lysee,  built  in  17 18,  was  occupied  bjr  Madame 
la  Marquise  de  Pompadour  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards.  From 
this  residence,  assigned  to  her  by  Louis  XV.,  she  is  supposed  to  have 
dictated  or  suggested  those  political  measures  which  united  France 
with  Austria  after  centuries  of  hereditary  discord,  and  thereby  pro- 
voked the  satire  of  Voluire ;  for,  although  that  philosopher  himself 
confesses  to  having  owed  his  first  fame  to  the  favour  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  at  whose  intercession  with  the  King  he  was  appointed 
historiographer  and  dramatist  to  the  Court  of  France,  he  had  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  was 
opposed  to  the  alliance  of  France  and  Austria,  or  rather  to  that  of 
his  Silesian  enemy,  the  Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa  and  die 
Marquise  de  Pompadour.  But,  whatever  odium  the  fatalities  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  which  ensued  may  attach  to  the  political 
memory  of  the  Marquise,  and  howsoever  her  private  conduct 
may  have  deserved  the  opprobrium  inseparable  from  her  name,  it  is 
certain  that  Paris  was  indebted  to  her  for  various  topographical  im- 
provements, and  that  some  of  the  plans  attributed  to  her  and  to 
her  brother — Minister  of  Public  Works — have  taken  a  century  to 
complete.  To  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Elysee  this  remark  is  more  especially  applicable.^  For  example,  the 
fine  space,  generally  known  as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  Marquise,  thrown  open  as  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  the 
equestrian  statue  of  that  monarch,  then  erected  in  the  centre  of  it 
(where  now  stands  the  colossal  obelisk  of  blood-red  granite  brought 
from  Thebes),  was  designed  by  the  Marquise  ere  the  Well-Beloved 
had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  people.  At  the  time  of  its  inaugura- 
tion, that  statue  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  love,  art,  and  loyalty  j 
for,  designed  by  the  Marquise,  it  was  executed  by  Pigalle  the 
sculptor,  and  presented  to  the  King  by  the  people  of  Paris:  Im- 
possible was  it  for  any  of  the  latter,  who  on  a  certain  gala  day 
flocked  to  see  it  unveiled  in  the  living  presence  of  the  King,  hailing 
it  and  him  with  loud  cries  of  "  Vtve  U  Roi!^*  to  surmise  that  within 
the  lifetime  of  some  of  the  youngest  assembled  there  the  name  of  the 
Place  Louis  X^.,  where  they  stood,  would  be  changed  to  that  of 

•  The  road  running  by  the  Palace  of  the  £lysee  is  even  now  familiarly  known  by 
the  name  "DcMarigny,"  it  having  been  so  called  after  Madame  de  Pompadooi's 
brother,  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  who  held  the  appointment  above  allnded  to. 
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the  Plan  it  k  RivdMUon ;  that  the  statue  on  which  they  gazed 
would  be  vialently  displaced  for  a  plaster  one  of  Liberty,  at  the  foot 
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^i  in  the  name  of  which  royal  blood  would  flow  ;  and  that  towards 
be  Champs  Elysces,  opening  from  the  Place  Louis  XV, ,  a  king  on 
be  scalFold — grandson  and  successor  of  the  monarch  before  him — 
trcHild  turn  his  dying  eycs.^ 
Still  less  could  ajiy  human  being  have  then  foretold  that  at  the 
tig  of  the  next  century  the  distant  point  of  perspective  in  the 
[ip4lEiy$ecs  would  be  spanned  by  an  arch  of  Triumph  in  honour 
a  conqucroir  of  name  hitherto  unknown,  cradled  in  Corsica,  but 
led  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  in  France.  Nor, 
itborugh  the  wtff,  "  After  us  the  Revolution,"  has  been  ascribed  to 
Marquise^  who  then  dwelt  at  the  palace  of  the  Elysee  Bourbon, 
i  even  she,  with  the  reins  of  government  in  her  hajids,  foresee 
the  very  name  of  that  palace  would  lor  a  time  be  obliterated, 
and  that  a  new  one  would  be  written  afresh  in  characters  of  blood. 


*  *  Tfcc  Omaipt  tlp^cs  were  planted  liy  Colbert  in  1670 1    b«t  in  llic  lime  of 
I XV.  Ibey  ^*^f*  tnvich  impravcu. 
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As  though  desiring  to  atone  for  the  one  great  fault  of  her  life,  the 
Marquise  de  Pompadour  strove  hard  in  her  last  days  at  the  Elysce  ta 
be  useful  to  France,  and  her  autograph  letters — to  say  nothing  of  the 
apocryphal  ones  attributed  to  her — bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  she  worked  in  accordance  with  her  views  for  the  k!ng*^ 
public  welfare.  The  story  of  her  life  lived  out  and  of  her  talent 
perverted  conveys,  perhaps,  its  own  best  moral  i  for,  regarded  apart 
from  the  opposed  views  taken  of  it  by  either  her  traducers  or  reha- 
bilitators,  it  was  a  life  saddened  by  remorse  and  long  physical 
suffering.  She  lived  to  feel  herself  neglected,  to  witness  the  failure 
of  her  most  cherished  political  plans,  to  know  that  their  failure  had 
made  her  a  byword  and  an  object  of  public  dislike ;  to  be  calumni- 
ated on  matters  in  which  she  was  innocent,  and  to  mourn  the  death 
of  her  only  daughter,  the  one  being  in  whom  her  last  love  and 
ambition  were  centred.*^ 

Many  tears  had  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  cause  to  shed  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Elysee,  which  she  inhabited  until  the  year  of  her 
death ;  and  when  that  order  for  her  release  came,  it  found  her  in  the 
garb  of  a  Carmelite  penitent.  Her  last  words,  however,  were  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  age,  when  scarcely  any  persons  of  consequence  in 
French  society,  with  its  then  strange  mixture  of  devotion  and  levity, 
were  permitted  to  die,  to  marry,  to  fight,  or  scarcely  to  pray, 
without  some  mot  being  attributed  to  them;  and  thus,  when  the 
Cure  of  the  Madeleine,  the  parochial  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Mar- 
quise, was  about  to  leave  her,  after  receiving  her  last  confession : 
^'  Ah  !    Stay  one  little  moment,  M.  Ic  Cure/'   she  is  said  to  have 

•  ITie  dawghter  of  Madnme  dc  Pompadour  above  refei'retl  to  was  by  her  marriage 
with  M.  d'Etiolts,  whose  supposed  conduct  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  circum&Umo 
which,  hi  accordance  with  the  king^s  will,  sei>anited  him  from  the  mother  of  his  child 
is  beneath  comment,  even  though  judgetl  by  the  social  code  of  France  contempomp^ 
with  him.    The  guardianship  of  Mdlle*  l^tioles  was  resigned  by  him  to  the  MarquiseH 
and  the  latter,  whose  one  great  fault  may  be  traced  to  the  evil  examples  to  which  ui- 
childhood  she  was  subjected,  was  scrupulous  in  the  etlucaliuii  she  bestowed  on  her 
tlaughter,  who  was  pbced  by  her  in  a  convent,  where  yoimg  ladies  of  highest  nitik 
were  tlien  educate^I,  and  where  she  herself  is  reported  sometimes  to  have  gtouc  inli 
retreat,  when  a  prey  to  remorse.     And  here  it  may  be  added  that  the  most  reliably 
evidence  of  her  contemporaries  proves  Ihc  Ntarquisc,  for  many  years  bcfor»j  her  deal] 
to  have  been  regarded  at  the  Court  of  France  as  a  poHtical  i>owcr  only*    Montesquicii 
regarding  heraUo  asan  intelligent  patroness  of  literature  and  ajt,  claimed  herprotcctio 
for  an  edition  of  his  *'  Esprit  dcs  Lois."    He  ha<l  tjcen  acc|nainled  with  her  in  tltc  happie 
and  unblemished  ycai-s  of  her  youth,  as  %vt;rc  also  Voltaire,  Nfarmontcl,  and  othcc 
who  owed  their  rise  to  her  fall.     Her  brother,  the  Mini.stcr  of  Public  Works,  abav 
ntluded  to,  was  created  Marquis  dc  Marigny  by  Louis  XV, 
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cried — **st3iy,  that  I  may  go  forth  with  you.'*  The  political  com' 
pact  fbftncd  by  her  means  between  France  and  Austria  resulted, 
oot  long  sifter  her  death,  in  the  matrimonial  alliance  between  those 
countries  j  but  a  rival  policy  was  established  in  the  Cabinet  of  France 
by  her  successors  b  power  before  the  arrival  of  the  Archduchess 
Ian     ^^'  inettCy 

D  e  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  the  Palace  of  the  felysee  was 

to  the  Duchesse  dc  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  then  Due 
e^ns,   and   sister  of  his  son    and    successor,    Philippe  fegalite, 
ho,  suspected   by  Louis  XV L  and   Marie  Antoinette  of  fostering 
the  Revolution   to  further  his  own  ambitious  ends,  was  none  the 
■^css  1  victim  to  it  when  he  perished  on  the  scaffold  during  the  Reign 

^H  Of  the  life  of  the  Duchesse  de  fiourbon,  the  little  that  need 
^Bere  be  said  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  ;  The  conventual 
^Piecltision  of  her  girlhood,  as  then  befitted  a  French  princess  de  pur 
mi$g  I  her  early  marriage  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  fresh 
I  complexion,  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  not  deficient  in  the 
i  coitiagc  of  the  Condcs,  of  whom  he  was  the  heir  ;  her  notorious 
aiiventure  at  a  carnival  masked  opera  ball  in  Paris,  which  caused  a 
duel  of  six  bloodless  thrusts  between  her  husband  and  the  king's 
yo«Dger  brother,  the  Comte  d*Artois,  but  which  made  them  at 
COltIt  and  in  camp  only  the  more  stanch  friends  afterwards  -,  '^  her 
lion  during  the  Revolution,  and  her  return  to  Paris  from  long 
after  the  Restoration,  when  old  ladies  there,  not  seeing  thcm- 
,  wondered  that  she  was  no  longer  young ;  her  being  subject 
those  later  days  to  fiviria  d^illuminismt^  believing  herself  to  be  in 

kiipon  Slirov€  Tucstlay,  in  1778,  ihtii  this  atlvcnture  took  place.     The  bc^t 

nt  mid  to  he  given  of  it  was  by  the  blind  but  infallible  gossip,  Madame  <la 

^  fa  whom,  soitcd  in  her  basket  chair — which,  from  its  shape,  she  called  her 

**^^^^nf\ler%  vied  vrttheach  other  in  eagerness  to  tell  JKimething  new.  This  story 

t  the  Ih*clic»ie  de  BourlMin,  told  as  something  new  then*  is  a  very  old  one  now, 

I  tliAt  by  fcomc  it  may  Iw  forgotten  ;  wherefore,  it  may  be  ;is  well  to  remind  the 

I  fc^er  ihax  the  Duchesse  dc  Bourbon  and  her  kinsman,   the  Comte  d*Arlois, 

n^lfh  mtM  la  lite  opera  ntii&kcd  carnival  ball ;  but  the  Duchesse  de  liourbon  hail  lately 

hiA  carnal  of  tfK-jtfe^^are  sgnitift  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting,  and  when  she  saw  the 

Cooitc  «I'A  ^  same  lady  in  waiting,  her  royal  highnc«  committed 

die  osliicn  ^^k*  Uy  which  he  was  irritated  to  =.«ch  a  poinl  that  he 

k«1t» bcr  niMk  ncrosa  her  fac<.     Consequently,  the   Due  de  Bourbon,  although  not 

1  ca<«igh  to  be  jealous  of  her,  was  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  ciiqiiettc, 

r  ciu»c.     Ihe  ktng  iricil  in  vain  to  prevent  the  Comte  d'A^lois  and  lUe 

htiug;   but  their  bloo«licss  duel   took  pbc^    -i,'   ;♦  helpal  to 

1  >  for  each  other* 
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constant  communication  with  the  spectre  of  a  certain,  or  uncertain, 
Chevalier  de  Roquefeuille,  to  whom,  when  the  supposed  interview 
was  over,  she  would  say,  ^^  Adieu,  Chevalier,  I  shall  expect  you 
back  in  a  few  hours ''  \  her  attempt  to  clothe  her  extremely  small 
person  in  costumes  combining  the  tastes  of  the  different  times 
through  which  she  had  lived,  though  not  even  the  elaborate  cap  she 
wore  could  make  her  placid,  smiling  &ce  unpleasing ;  her  deeds  of 
charity  and  almost  ascetic  devotion  \  and  her  death,  which  came  to 
her*  suddenly  when  she  was  kneeling,  absorbed  in  prayer,  some  say 
within  the  Caveau  de  Sainte  Genevieve  5— this  is  all  that  need  here 
be  said  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Bourbon,  who  lived,  however, 
until  1 82 1,  and  therefore,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  long  enough  to 
welcome  other  royal  inhabitants  at  the  Elysee,  which  palace  was  a 
central  scene  of  ferocious  deeds  when,  after  the  storming  of  the 
Tuileries  in  1792,  Marat  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Paris  at  the  head 
of  the  Marseilles  battalion. 

Marat — formerly  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  household  of  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  and  afterwards  stabbed  to  the  heart  while  in  his 
bath  by  Charlotte  Corday — provoked  the  insurgent  mob  to  ven- 
geance. By  means  of  his  seditious  journal,  entitled  "  The  People's 
Friend,"  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  murder,  revolt,  and 
pillage.  Bom  of  Calvinist  parents,  and  of  hideous  countenance, 
scarcely  five  feet  high,  and  with  a  disproportionately  big  head  ;  pre- 
disposed to  sinister  views  of  human  nature,  but  unscrupulous  to 
insanity  in  self-assertion ;  bloodthirsty  and  ambitious,  yet  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  community  of  property ;  Marat  was  triumphantly 
hailed  when,  armed  with  a  sword  which  proclaimed  massacre,  he 
appeared  before  the  palace  where  the  Pompadour  had  devised 
schemes  for  the  embellishment  of  Paris,  and  where  the  divine  right 
of  kings  had  been  held  as  a  matter  of  practical  household  feith. 

And  yet  the  demagogue  Marat  was  prone  to  luxury.  For 
example,  Madame  Roland  in  her  Memoir es  relates  :  ^^  A  woman 
of  Toulouse,  desiring  the  liberty  of  a  relation,  resolved  to  solicit  it 
from  Marat.  On  presenting  herself  at  his  abode,  she  was  told  that 
he  was  absent ;  but  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  female,  and  came  out 
himself.  He  wore  boots,  but  no  stockings,  a  pair  of  old  leathei 
breeches,  a  white  silk  waistcoat,  and  a  dirty  shirt,  the  bosom  ol 
which  was  open  and  showed  his  yellow  chest.  Long  dirty  nails, 
skinny  fingers,  and  a  hideous  face,  suited  exactly  this  whimsical  dress. 
Marat  took  the  lady's  hand,  and  leading  her  into  a  very  pleasant 
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ftuiiished  with  blue  and  white  damask,  hung  with  elegandy 
buoocicd  silk  curtains,  and  adorned  with  china  vases  full  of  natural 
lowers,  which  were  then  scarce  and  expensive,  he  seated  her  beside 
OQ  a  luxurious  couch,  then  listened  to  her  recital,  became  inter- 
in  hcr^  kissed  her  hand,  and  promised  to  set  her  cousin  free, — 
prami$e  which  he  really  kept  within  twenty- four  hours*" 
The  nine  sort  of  reception   might  he  afterwards  have  given  to 
lottc  Corday,  had  she  but  have  allowed  him  a  chance  of  so 
but  na  favour  from  the  tyrant's  hand  would  she  who  came 
kill  him  have  accepted,  any  more  than  Judith  would  have  accepted 
hociQiirs  from  the  hand  of  Holofernes.     When  Marat  was  stabbed  to 
the  heart  by  Charlotte  Corday  j  when  his  memory  had  been  at  first 
eofised,  and  then  execrated ;  when  the  Reign  of  Terror  was 
\  and  the  fury  of  the  Revolution  had  spent  itself;  when,  as  says 
«  Campbell,  Bonaparte  **  by  the  force  of  transcendent  military 
iuA,  combined  with  political  and  legislative  talents  of  the  highest 
onler,  not  less  than  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  insatiable  ambi- 
tBO,  and  am  iron  will,"  bad  raised  himself  to  the  sovereignty  over  a 
mijgbty  Empire,  and  *'  achieved  those  wonders  which  throw  an  air 
af  romance  over  the  name  of  Napoleon  ;  "  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  Qcw  century,  diat  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  allotted  ancient  king- 
4010  and  prii    *     '      s  tu  various  members  of  his  own  family  ;  the 
Pl^cc  of  the  iiourbon  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  Elysec 

Napoleon,   and   the  sister  of  Napoleon,  Caroline,  wife  of  Murat, 
QfMiA    Duchess  of  Berg  and   Cleves,  and    afterwards    Queen   of 
^^i^ks^  resided  there. 

^B  Yooiig,  handsome,  elated  by  magically  good  fortune,  with,  as 
^H^allcyrand  described  her,  "  the  head  of  a  Cromwell  on  the  shoulders 
^H'a  pretty  woman,"  the  wife  of  Murat  inaugurated  festivities  suit- 
^^ble  to  ber  youth  at  the  Elysee,  not  dreaming  whilst  she  danced 
there  that  not  many  years  afterwards  her  husband  would  be  seized, 
tried,  and  ordered  to  be  shot  by  Ferdinand,  Bourbon  King  of  Naples, 
on  whose  throne  she  was  destined  to  sit  for  a  brief  season  by  Murat's 
siiit*  He,  Joachim  Murat  (son  of  an  innkeeper,  and  originally 
iotcoded  for  the  Church),  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his 
pen»oo,  nut  less  than  for  his  deeds  of  valour.  It  was  after  his  return 
with  Napoleon  from  the  Egyptian  expedition,  previous  to  which  time 
he  had  taken  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  that  he  married  Caroline 
hofiaparte  i  and,  like  his  consort,  he  could  foresee  only  honours  in 
lor  hex  and  gloiy  for  himself  when   his  military  duties  per- 
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mitted  him  to  share  her  abode  at  the  Ely  sec.  He  was  not  prophetic 
of  the  day  when,  having  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the  place  of  his 
own  execution,  he  would  for  the  last  time  press  his  lips  on  her 
portrait,  engraved  on  a  cornelian,  ere,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  his  own 
death-word  would  thus  be  given  by  himself:  *'  Save  my  face  j  aim 
at  my  heart.     Fire  ! " 

Such  a  scene  was  furthest  from  the  thoughts  of  Murat  at  the 
Elysee* 

The  Duchessc  d'Abrantes,  friend  of  Caroline  Murat,  took  a  sad 
pleasure,  long  after  France  had  again  changed  her  rulers,  in  recalling 
the  time  when  the  sister  of  Napoleon  dwelt  at  that  palace,  although 
she  was  rather  inclined  to  dispute  the  posthumous  fame  of  Murat*s 
personal  beauty »  declaring  :  *'  I  do  not  admit  that  a  man  is  handsome 
because  he  is  large  and  always  dressed  for  a  carnival/'  But  here  let 
it  be  remembered  how  her  own  husband  had  been  one  of  Murat's 
rivals  in  the  camp  and  at  the  court  of  the  first  Empire. 

Andoche  Junot,  created  by  Napoleon  Due  d' Abrantcs,  was  the  son 
of  humble  parents,  and  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  his 
leader  since  early  youth.  He  was  talented^  brave  and  hajidsome,  and 
by  these  qualities — before  by  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  he  could  lay 
claim  to  any  other  distinction — did  he  attract  the  notice  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Permont,  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  haughtiest 
families  of  the  Faubourg  St,  Germain,  at  least  on  her  mother's  side, 
and  who  even  prided  herself  on  her  descent  from  the  Emperors  of 
Constantinople,  Junot  had  no  fortune  but  his  pay, as  a  soldier  j  but— 
against  the  will  of  her  family — ^Mademoiselle  de  Permont  determined 
to  marry  him^  just  as  Josephine,  Vicomtessc  de  Beauharnais,  had 
determined  to  marry  Bonaparte,  when  her  lawyer  took  upon  himself 
to  tell  her,  that  General  had  *^'  nothing  but  his  cloak  and  hfs 
sword  *'  to  offer  her.  The  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Permont 
was  for  many  years  a  brilliant  one.^'  Napoleon  made  Junot  Due 
d'Abrantes,  and  conferred  various  other  and  more  important  honours 
on  him,  thereby  reconciling  the  friends  of  Junot's  wife  to  what  they 
had  considered  \\tx  meialUanct  with  him;  but  a  dark  day  was  at  hand. 

•  The  wife  of  Junot,  tliougli  proiul  of  lier  o^vii  ancestry^  as  alx>ve  stated,  gloried  in 
the  fact,  thnt  he  **  who  had  begun  life  with  the  Revolution,  and  who  was  absolutely 
one  of  its  chiltfren/'  displayctl  marked  fiUal  respect  towards  his  own  humble  parenU. 
**  I  recollect,"  says  she,  *' being  told  by  Mr.  Fox,  how  he  had  been  struck  on  the 
precepting  evening,  when  leaving  the  opera^  by  seeing  my  husband,  Junot,  paying  as 
mndi  attention  to  his  mother  as  he  hiiU!>elf  would  have  dcme  to  the  first  peeress  tn 
England**' 
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Jttoot  s   '*  »cd  to  win  fresh  laurels  untiJ  he  was  defeated  by 

Sir  Art  cy  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera,    His  wife  was  the  first 

to  fear — although  she  kept  her  fear  secret  as  long  as  possible — that» 
kMtwcmnds  in  his  head,  his  brain  was  affected*  Children  having  been 
B^Qm  to  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Abrantcs,  she  was  compelled  occa« 
■  sionallf  lo  remain  in  Paris,  at  her  hotel  in  the  Champs  Hlysees, 
I  flitfing  her  husband's  absence  in  the  camp*  She  is  described  by  one 
I  who  knew  her  well  as  very  pretty  and  very  witty  j  sometimes  gay 
and  sometimes  sad,  according  as  she  hoped  or  feared  \  for  she  was 
alfematcJy  cbted  or  depressed  by  news  of  her  husband's  deeds  of 
irakMix,  or  of  his  acts  o(  eccentricity.  The  hitter  at  last  pre- 
JomifBltd.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes 
to  keep  her  fcar  a  secret  j  news  reached  Paris  from  Illyria  that  the 
man  whom  she  had  married  for  love  had  become  an  incurable 
maaiac*  The  news  was  true  ;  by  death  only  was  he  released  from 
b»  sufferings.  When,  therefore,  the  widowed  Duchesse  d*Abrantes, 
aictr  many  lung  years  of  lonely  regret,  thus  recalls  the  time  when 
her  friend,  Caroline  Murat,  dwelt  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elysec,  there 
is  a  iort  of  pathos  in  the  vivacity  of  her  recollections. 
^K*^  There  was  a  quadrille  a  la  ctiur^*  says  she.  '*It  was  the 
^plecJ]  of  Naples,  then  Grand  Duchesse  de  Berg — ^Madame  Murat, 
in  fxXt — ^wbo  organised  it.  We  were  all,  for  that  one  night,  peasants 
of  the  Tyrol.  No  men  were  permitted  to  dance  \i\  that  quadrille, 
lad  so  It  was  composed  of  sixteen  women,  chief  amongst  whom 
were  the  Princcssc  Caroline,  the  Princesse  de  Neufchatel— not  then 
ourricd,  hut  Princess  of  Bavaria — Mademoiselle  de  la  Vauguyon, 
iftcmrards  Madame  de  Carignan,  a  delightful  creature  beloved  by 
everybody »  Madame  la  Comtesse  du  Chatel  ;  Madame  la  Comtcsse 
^  St-  Jean  d'Angely,  myself,  and  several  other  women,  whose  names 
\  ^' -  '  Tgoiicjt/    Our  costume  was  charming,  and  all  its  pecu- 

)W  ti:unes  of  the  old  nobtlity  of  France  are  above  cited  by  the 

n>  taking  part  in  the  Princesse  Caroline  Mamt*^  qimdrille  at 

iIk  IJjrw^  c»j«etiAlJy  that  of  Mdllc-  de  ia  Vauguyon,   the  hereditary  prejudicC5  of 

\  bmOr  cfcn  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  her^if  had  had  cause  to  lament ;  and  in  ob- 

;  Ikb  imsof  of  iropciial  social  triumph  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  century,  the 

ctit  isstc^iy   Km\\  to  remember  how,  in  the  latter   half  of  it,  aii   important 

hAk  not  Ioih;  Mttc«  taken  place  between  the  oJ*l  unil  new  ri^nus^  by  the 

>  of  the  PriticcMe  AnitA  ^f unit  to  the  representative  of  one  of  the  formerly 

Ikisiitks  of  the  Fauboui^  St  Germain.     In  reference  to  the  qttmtrtUc 

by  Ctttotitie  Murnt  at  the  Cllys^  it  may  here  be  stated  (on  the  evidence^ 

•tf  A  kwly  m^  w««  twccent  At  a  hal  mas^ui  given  at    tlic  Tuileries  some  icw  years 

■ilcTVvrtk}  tltfl  ib«*  when  Queen  of  Naples,  and  vi«tiing  Parl*>,  introduced  one  nepre- 
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liarities  properly  observed  :  very  short  petticoat,  half  royal  blue  and 
half  scarlet,  embroidered  with  gold  and  coloured  silks ;  red  stockings 
also  embroidered  with  gold ;  on  the  head  a  veil  of  Indian  muslin^ 
and  curiously  puckered  sleeves  to  match.  The  bodice  of  this 
charming  costume  was  formed  of  red  braces  embroidered  with  gold, 
which,  springing  from  the  petticoat,  were  crossed  on  back  and 
breast.  It  behoves  me  not  to  observe  that  wearers  of  this  costume 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  fat  or  in  any  way  ungraceful ;  and  that  we 
— well  1 — we  were  all  young  and  none  of  us  too  badly  made/^ 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (which,  as  already  referred  to,  doomed 
Murat  to  death,  by  order  of  Ferdinand,)  restored  a  Bourbon  King  to 
Naples,  a  scene  was  enacted  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elyscc  very  different 
from  any  of  tlic  gay  ones  over  which  the  Princcsse  Caroline  had 
there  presided.  To  the  authenticated  Memoires  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  household  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  who  in  boyhood  had  been  adopted 
at  the  Tuileries  as  one  of  the  pages  of  honour  to  Josephine,  w*c  arc 
indebted  for  the  following  record  : — 

"About  an  hour  before  noon  on  the  20th  of  June,  1815,  a  courier 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  where  we  were  anxiously  awaiting  news 
from  Belgium,  with  an  imperial  despatch  containing  orders  that  all 
the  officers  of  the  Emperor's  household  should  repair  instantly  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Ely  see.  Much  wonderment  and  many  whispers 
ensued.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  command  ?  ....  At  nine 
o'clock  precisely  in  the  evening  of  the  2ist,  a  grey  carriage  covered 
with  dust  enters  the  courtyard  of  the  Klysee.  I  recognise  it  as 
belongmg  to  the  suite  of  the  Emperor.  Scarcely  have  I  gone  down- 
stairs to  be  in  attendance,  than  up  drives  a  second  carriage,  and  this 
is  quickly  followed  by  a  third  and  last  one.  An  agitated  conviction 
seizes  me  that  my  worst  presentiments  are  confirmed.     The  gates 

are  silently  closed  behind  this  last  carriage,  and  my  comrade  D^ , 

who  has  just  alighted  from  the  first  one,  advances  towards  me, 
takes  me  aside,  wrings  my  hand,  and  from  between  his  clenched 

scnting  all  the  various  costumes  of  Italy*  Tliis  quadrille,  however,  \k^  ffraii  l»y  lli« 
superior  brilliance  of  another  under  the  command  that  night  of  Queen  HDrteii»0( 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine^  which  symbohsed  Penivbii  su»-\vorshipiJcr& 
The  light  and  dazzling  garments  wom  by  Queen  Hortcnse  in  tliis  quadrille,  were  tn 
memorable  accordance  with  the  elegance  of  her  figure  and  moven^cnls — an  eli^ncc 
wbicli  not  even  prejudice*!  legitiuiiiits  of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  were  disposed  to 
deny,  for  the  accomplished  Hortcnse^  tliough  wife  of  the  Enipcn»r's  brother  Loui>t 
was  none  the  less  daughter  of  the  late  Vicomle  dc  Ecauhai  naw,  who,  as  an  nrisfo^rai 
of  thetr  own  order,  had  peri^ihed  oti  tbe  scaffold  during:  Ihc  Reign  of  Terror. 
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teeili  stammers  forth  these  crushing  words — *A1J  goes  badly;  we 
ut  lost.' 

**  Mi^ntime,  the  door  of  the  third  carriage  has  been  opened. 
^Vlthin  it,  half-rcdining,  is  a  man  who  at  first  sight  I  mistake  for 
the  Emperor;  it  is  Prince  Jerome,  his  brother,  wounded  in  the 
hand,  which  he  holds  in  a  sling.  This  prince,  weary  and  sleepy, 
<{esccfids  '  '  ''rum  the  carriage;  he  has  scarcely  done  so,  when 
the  £mpc.  elf  thrusts  him  aside,  darts  forward,  strides  up  the 

itaiLrca>e,  and  reaches  his  own  apartments  without  saying  one  word, 
m  looktog  at  anybody.  We  hurry  after  him  5  but,  on  our  way,  my 
fiiend  D seizes  me  by  the  arm,  and  m  a  stifled  voice  repeats  : — 

•  Tm  Hi^  alt  is  hu  I '     The  entrance  door  to  the  first  apartment  at 

that  mofDcnt  opening,  the   Emperor  darts  a  look   at   D ,  and 

abciiptly  adds,  *  Except  honour^  D /     His  Majesty  then  enters 

lifi  ftudj,  whither  I  am  commanded  to  follow  him.  But,  as  I 
prepare  to  do  so,  my  comrade,  whispering  again   to  me,  says : — 

•  TTiat  is  the  first  word  he  has  uttered  since  the  last  eight-and-forty 
hours.* 

^*For  an  instant  the  Emperor  seats  himself*  I  present  his  despatches 
him^  Selecting  the  smallest  one  from  amongst  them,  he  throws 
tbc  others  on  a  table.  A  perfumed  note  is  that  selected ;  and, 
;  it,  he  conveys  it  first  to  his  nose,  perhaps  to  his  lips  ; 
'  gVStXEre  doubtful.  He  reads,  pausing  two  or  three  times  to  look 
fds-  Whilst  still  reading  this  note,  'Some  soup,*  says  he  to 
me  J  aady  a  moment  afterwards,  'An  inkstand/  He  writes,  and 
what  he  has  written ;  then,  signing  to  me  to  take  a  pen  and 
m^'scrlf,  &o  as  to  address  the  letter,  '  To  the  Queen  Hortense,' 
he  says.  The  letter  is  sent  \  the  soup  arrives ;  the  Emperor  takes 
bilf  of  it;  aod  then,  speaking  to  me  again,  he  adds,  'Write, 
fir.*  I  write,  by  the  Emperor's  dictation,  to  summon  the  Due  de 
Bioauio,  and  the  Comte  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  That 
AooCy  Marchand  is  called  ;  he  takes  off  his  Majcsty^s  boots.  The 
Empcriir  fiings  himself  on  a  couch,  dressed  ;  he  orders  me  to  leave 
Istm,  but  to  return  and  wake  him  as  soon  as  the  ministers  arrive/' 

**  The  Emperor  awoke  of  himself,  and  sent  word  that  the  ministers 
bad  cofney  and  that  I  was  required  again  to  be  in  attendance ;  but 

all  char  mj  friend  D had  meantime  told  me  was  so  calamitous, 

and  presented  a  catasaophc  so  frightful,  that  when  I  again  entered 
the  Emperor's  study,  his  Majesty  instantly  noticed  the  pallor  o^  my 
cottnccfiance* 
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"  'Ah,  bah  !  *  cried  he  ;  *  1  see  that  D has  been  prattling  as 

usual/^ — 'Sire,'  I   stammered. — *  He  has  prattled/  interrupted    he, 

•  D is  a  peureux^  timorous,*  and  the  word  peureux  was  uttered 

severely.  But  in  a  moment  the  Emperor's  voice  softened  ;  and^ 
appearing  to  address  himself  to  M»  Regnault  de  St-  Jean  d'Angely, 
who  had  arrived  during  my  absence  and  was  now  seated,  he  added 
significantly,  'Any  evil  that  can  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  called 
great ;  but  when  it  becomes  irreparable  one  must  of  necessity  resign 
one's  self  to  it/" 

The  political  measures  which  were,  nevertheless,  that  night  pro- 
posed at  the  Ely  see  to  avert  the  destiny  of  Napoleon,  only  to  be 
negatived  by  invincible  circumstances  appertaining  to  general  history, 
need  not  be  here  recounted.  During  his  brief  stay  at  the  Elysce 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Emperor  seldom  left  his  own 
apartments,  except  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  in  the  gardens  of  that 
palace,  beyond  the  outer  gates  of  which  he  never  once  issued.  The 
low  wall  which  at  that  time  separated  the  grounds  of  the  Elysce 
Palace  from  the  Marigny  Avenue,  was  then  under  repair  ;  the  people 
were  therefore  able  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  Napoleon,  when  he  ap^ 
peared  from  time  to  time,  and  he  was  greeted  with  almost  frantic  cries 
oi^^Vivi  VEmpereur!^^  His  brother,  Lucien,  who  was  with  him  at 
the  Elysee,  afterwards  declared,  when  recalling  the  sight  and  sound 
of  this  enthusiasm,  and  the  calm  though  mournful  gestures  with 
which  his  Majesty  strove  to  repress  it,  that  he  himself,  though 
notoriously  the  last  to  flatter  the  Emperor  on  the  throne,  now  turned 
to  him  and  said:  "Behold!  Listen!  That  which  these  many 
voices  shout,  France  echoes  \  "  but  Napoleon  solemnly  interposed  : 
"  For  France  I  am  still  ready  to  risk  all  things  j  but  for  my  own 
sake,  nothing,"  Re-entering  the  palace  with  the  Emperor,  "My 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,'*  says  Prince  Lucien,  *'  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  prostrated  myself  at  his  feet,  in  heartfelt  admiration 
of  this  father  of  the  country,  betrayed  and  misunderstood."  In  after 
years,  during  his  exile  at  Rome,  Prince  Lucien,  called  by  the  Pope, 
*^  son,  well  beloved,"  still  spoke  with  emotion  of  those  last  days  of 
Napoleon  at  the  felysce ;  the  part  historically  played  by  Prince 
Lucien,  with  regard  to  the  French  chambers  during  that  IntervaJ  i^ 
too  well  known  to  be  recorded  here.  He  followed  his  brother  to 
Malmaison,  there  to  bid  him  farewell ;  and  the  proclamation  thence 
issued  by  Napoleon  to  the  French  army,  June  25,  1815,  could  not 
fail  to  renew  his  admiration  :  **  Soldiers,"  declared  Napoleon,  at  the 
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coQcIusioci  of  that  proclamation,  "  although  absent  from  you,  I  shall 
foQow  all  your  steps  .  .  ,  •  Prove  by  your  future  successes  that  it 
was  your  Gauntry  which  you  served  above  all  in  obeying  me  .  .  *  , 
Save  ilie  honour,  the  independence  of  the  French  ;  remain  such  as 
for  twenty  years  I  have  known  you,  and  you  will  still  be  invincible/' 
Thi  '  '^  '.^,  Due  d'Otranto,  afterwards  declared  by  Napoleon 
at  St.  L  more  treacherous  than  Robespierre,  went  to  the 

Elysce  to  pay  the  Emperor  a  visit,  and  to  speed  his  departure  thence* 
If)  F*oucHe*s  c  '  ■  .  face  it  Was  difficult  to  trace  human  emotion. 
Napoleon  recv  n  coldly  and  politely,  and  the  cunning  diplo- 

matist retired  from  a  spot  where,  as  a  French  cabinet  minister  has 
sifice  declared,  every  object  seemed  to  reproach  him,  and  where 
Napoleon's  haughtiness,  though  irzc  from  all  reproof,  made  him  feel 
iU  at  case,  ^j  his  double  dealings  the  second  Restoration  was  partly 
cficcted  immediately  after  Napoleon's  second  abdication  and  de- 
pafftirr  from  Malmaison.*^ 

'  *a,  on  ihe  eve  of  departure  from  Malmaison,  Ihc  abode  of  his  own  former 

NaiH^tOM,  Ibe  retreat  of  Josephine  after  her  divorce  from  him,  and  the  scene  of  her 

rTrvlli  doEring  lus  lint  exile,  was  painfully  struck  by  its  maay  visible  proofs  of  her  love 

\\  to  the  last,  some  of  which  have  only  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

^..,.*  of  these  p^es  from  the  evidence  of  eye  witnesses,  one  of  whom,  still  surviving, 

HI  fful  to  confintif  by  personal  memories  of  Malmaison  in  the  days  of  Josephine, 

UaSemctxU  aJreaxty  niarle  concerning  tliat  palace  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Magazine. 

In  tlic  f}riv«te  cabincl  of  ihc  Emperor  at  Malmaison,  eveiything  remained  as  when 

W  bM   ^  «_  with  Jcisephuie  before  Ihc  divorce  so  fatal  to  them  both.     In  this 

.  fthc  held  siicred,  the  historical  book  he  had  last  read  there  still 

\  kipic^i  i^n  the  bureau;  an  unfolded  map  last  studied  by  him  there  bore  traces 

of  the  pen  whldi  still  remained  near  it,  as  though  the  ink,  dry  and  encrusted  by  time, 

kul  boi   ycstcrJiiy  scrvcfl  to  dictate  his  decrees  ;  fne-arms  once  used  by  hira  still 

fetf&i  oo  tisc  walii  ;  here  and  there,  scattered  about  as  though  only  just  cast  aside  to  be 

1,  were  aificle*  of  his  wearing  apparel,  and  the  chair  on  which  he  once  usually 

_  ^  czkod  I©  awitii  tti  occupant.      During  her  lifetime,  the  Empress-Queen  Josephine 

vnsld  permti  no  other  band  but  her  own  to  clear  the  dui^t  of  time  from  these  rtliqua 

u  ftlur  csQed  them  ;  and  perhaps  even  more  sacred  than  were  these  to  her  was  some 

httr  cat  Son^  fcar*  lince  from  the  head  of  Napoleon,  and  whicfi  was  enshrined  by  her 

^xiA  c^m*     In  the  former  apartments  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  her  own  chamber 

'    Um,  ndgnctl  kimpUdty  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  palace  was  celebmted   for  the 

«^^^^mT  ek|^nce  of  it?*  arrangentenls,  and  for  the  works  of  art  which  hhc,  the  bene- 

ftcEBl  |HllTine$5  of  artists  i;aLlTcrH  rtrrt^irifl  her 

^^bottt  fouteesi  yoir^  after  Jo^  Uh,  when  one  of  the  eye  witnesses  above 

fHl«d  rvrkl|«d  M^mAison,  all  >  'U     The  pictures  and  statues  were  gm^\ 

^tnmws%  IumI  IacM;  the  avtane^  weie  silent ;  the  rooms  once  held  sacred  by  her, 
k^rvtn  tliat  in  winch  thf  lia*!  hftathed  her  hut  sigh,  were  dismantled ^  and  Ihc 
ne  hcmelf— Josephine  with  the  graceful  form,  sweet  smile,  thrk 
-^.  **,^  ,*;,i  rj^,  t-^  iminted  by  Gerard)— had  disappeared.  To  her  successor,  the 
I  Es^pfait^  the  Uik  has  fallen  to  resloi*  Malmaison,  not  only  Ibr  the  benefit  of 
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No  sooner  was  Louis  XVIII.  re-seated  on  the  throne  of  Franci 
than  he  declared  his  intention  of  manTii^  his  nephew,  the  Due  d( 
Berri  (younger  son  of  the  Comte  d'Artois),  to  Marie  Caroline,  o; 
Naples,  grand-daughter  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  had  ordered  Mural 
to  be  shot  as  the  usurper  of  his  throne  ;  and  it  was  decided  that  tc 
the  royal  bride  and  bridegroom  the  Palace  of  the  Elys^, — now  again 
called  the  £lysee  Bourbon, — should  be  assigned  as  a  residence*  If 
was  hoped  by  the  aged  and  infirm  King  Louis  XVIII.  that  in  thai 
palace  would  be  cradled  a  future  heir  to  his  throne ;  for  the  Due 
d'Angouleme,  elder  brother  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  though  then 
married  many  years  to  the  orphan-daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  was  childless. 

The  first  interview  between  the  Due  de  Berri  and  his  bride  tool 
place  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  It  was  on  a  fine  day  in  the 
month  of  June,  1816,  that  the  young  princess,  whose  journey  bj 
sea  and  land  from  Naples  and  through  France  {yiA  Marseilles)  had 
been  an  ovation,  first  charmed  the  aged  King  of  France  and  his 
court  assembled  on  the  greensward  to  greet  her  beneath  the  grand 
old  oak  trees  of  Fontainebleau,  and  near  the  cross  called  the  Crotx  di 
Saint'Herem. 

Daily  letters,  however,  had  lately  passed  between  the  royal  bride- 
groom and  bride  elect,  and  much  mutual  fear  had  been  expressed  bji 
them  in  these  as  to  not  personally  pleasing  each  other ;  for  the  Due 
de  Berri  was  many  years  older  than  the  youthfiil  princess  selected 
for  him.  In  England  he  had  some  years  previously,  as  some  said, 
contracted  a  private  marriage ;  but,  since  the  Restoration,  It  was 
deemed  essential  to  form  a  royal  alliance  for  him,  and,  dreading  that 
his  nearly  forty  years  of  age  might  be  unacceptable  to  a  bride 
not  twenty,  he  had  written,  with  meekness  quite  unusual  to  him, 
the  much  flattered,  vivacious,  and  gay  descendant  of  Henri  IV., 
"  Press  my  hand  when  you  see  me,  if  I  displease  you  not  too 
much." 

And  at  Fontainebleau,  where  these  future  inhabitants  of  the 
]&lysee  Bourbon  first  met,  as  beforesaid,  the  hand  of  the  Due  dc 

illustrious  guests  now— June,  1867 — flocking  to  the  palace  of  the  tXyUtj  bat  for  that 
of  the  pcopk  of  Paris,  who,  when  passing  through  the  Avenue  Josephine^  still  talk  d 
the  virtues  which  impart  a  charm  to  the  memory  of  the  first  empire,  and  who  are 
therefore  prepared  in  that  locality  to  reverence  the  white  marble  statue  of  Josephine^ 
arrayed  in  imperial  robes,  for  the  idea  of  which  they  have  to  thank  a  lining  and  not  less 
**gracietise  scuveraine,^^ 
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Bem  iras  pressed  by  his  blushing  young  Neapolitan  bride,  whose 
blue  eyes  and  pretty  figure,  floating  fair  hair  and  tiny  feet,  won  his 
heart  25  she  tripped  across  the  green  turf,  and  then  knelt  at  the  feet 
of  the  king,  who  raised  her  with  paternal  delight  and  folded  her  to 
heart*  The  marriage  was  formally  celebrated  at  Notre  Dame, 
all  antique  pomp  and  ceremony  ;  and  then  for  a  few  bright, 
jg  years,  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee  was  worthy  of  its  name,  for 
its  walls  its  owners  royally  enjoyed  life  \  not  the  less  so, 
c^use  they  strove  to  make  it  enjoyable  to  others. 
Unconstrained  by  the  severe  etiquette  observed  at  the  Tuileries, 
fherc  dwdt  King  Louis  XVIIL  and  Aitimimr  the  Comte 
ji'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.),  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
delighted  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  at  the  tlysee* 
that  Palace  and  the  Palais  Royal  a  constant  and  friendly 
was  during  those  years  maintained  j  for  the  Duchesse 
Bcrri  was  niece  to  Marie  Amelie,  the  wife  of  Louis  Philippe, 
>ijc  d'Orleans  (afterwards  King  of  the  French),  and  a  marriage: 
i  $aid  to  have  been  proposed  between  the  infant  daughter,  for  some 
the  only  surviving  child,  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Berri, 
the  Due  de  Chartrcs,  son  of  the  Due  d'Orleans. 
Innumerable  are  the  anecdotes  still  extant  amongst  Paris  gossips 
the  **  ancient  Faubourg,"  of  deeds  of  charity  unobtrusively  per- 
>nned  by  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Herri  when  resident  at  the 
lysre,  but  published  more  than  thirty  years  since. 
For  example  :  One  day  the  Due  de  Berri  was  driving  a  cabriolet 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  when  he  met  a  child  laden  with  a  heavy 
bittfti  The  prince  stopped  his  horse,  and  asked  the  child  whither 
be  was  carrying  his  load.  *' To  La  Muette,"  said  the  child.  "Then," 
the  prince,  **  that  basket  is  too  heavy  for  you  to  take  so  fer ; 
I'c  ft  to  me,  and  I  will  deliver  it  for  you."  The  basket  was  placed 
the  c^riolet,  and  the  prince  delivered  it  at  the  address  given  him 
by  tlie  child,  to  whose  father  he  said,  ^^  I  met  your  sonj  he  ought 
noq  at  his  a^,  to  cany  such  heavy  loads  as  this  \  they  would  better 
fuit  the  back  of  a  donkey.  Here  is  some  money  with  which  to  buy 
one  (br  him." 

O  -  prince  and  princess  walked  out  in  the  happy  ^^  simplicitc 

L  .  .         ggmit**  (as  certain  imperial  personages  of  a  later  date 
f  said  to  have  done  with  fortunate  results  to  their  subjects) ;  they 
jlcd  in  the  crowd  of  the  Champs  felysces,  observing  the  manncfs 
customs  of  the  people  over  whom  they  expected  some  dity  i  > 
K.  S.  1867,  Vol.  IV,  f 
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reign,  and  frequently  paid  visits  of  charity  to  some  of  the  numerous 
recipients  of  their  bounty. 

But,  ahs !  a  terrible  doom  was  hovering  over  the  Palace  of  die 
]^]rsee  ;  a  fatality  so  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  here 
to  remind  the  reader  that  on  the  13th  of  February,  1820,  Shrove 
Sunday,  the  Due  de  Berri,  after  dining  with  the  king  at  the  Tuileries, 
repaired  to  the  opera  in  company  with  the  Duchesse  de  Bern,  and 
that,  whilst  handing  her  into  her  carriage  when  she  was  about  to 
leave  (he  having  determined  to  stay  until  a  later  hour),  he  was  stabbed 
by  the  fanatic  assassin,  Louvel.  Nor  is  it  within  the  scope  of  this 
present  paper  to  specify  all  the  heart-rending  circumstances  of  die 
scene  which  ensued  within  the  walls  of  the  opera  house — for  the 
dying  Due  de  Berri  was  conveyed  back  thither ;  his  wife,  half  frantic 
with  grief,  still  clung  to  him;  the  gala  dress  and  flowers  which  she 
wore  were  stained  with  his  blood.  It  was  during  that  scene,  that 
the  Due  de  Berri,  in  presence  of  the  royal  fiimily,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  attend  his  last  moments,  implored  his  wife  to  calm 
herself  for  the  sake  of  her  unborn  child,  and  in  consideration  of 
that  hope  which  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed,  but  which  was  .aB 
important  to  royalists  in  France;  and  thus  with  his  dying  hfcadi^ 
the  Due  de  Berri,  first  intimated  the  coming  birth  of  his  son,  ^  Henri 
Dieudonne,"  Due  de  Bordeaux,  commonly  now  called  Count  de 
Chambord* 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards,  whilst  many  of  the  yet  unconscious 
people  were  still  keeping  high  carnival  in  Paris,  the  widowed 
Duchesse  de  Berri  found  the  i^Iysee  insupportable  to  her,  and  she 
was  removed  thence  to  St.  Cloud.  At  first  she  had  ^' been  taken 
home,"  but,  insisting  on  entering  her  husband's  special  apartment 
there,  on  her  way  to  it  she  caught  the  reflection  of  herself  in  a  huge 
mirror,  which  showed  her  the  appalling  sight  of  her  own  sorrow, 
and  the  disorder  of  her  hair  which  her  husband  had  himself  only 
lately  caressed. 

^^  Charles,  Charles !  *^  she  cried  aloud,  in  despair ;  and,  seizing  a 
pair  of  scissors  which  lay  at  hand,  she  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  long 
fair  tresses  which  he  had  never  wearied  of  admiring.  '^  Charles  will 
see  them  no  more,"  she  exclaimed  ;  then  handing  them  to  Madame 
de  Gontaud,  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting,  and  governess  to  her  in&nt 
daughter  (afterwards  also  to  her  son),  "  Take  them,''  she  con- 
tinued, ^^  and  some  day  give  them  to  my  daughter,  telling  her  that, 
her  mother  cut  them  off  on  the  day  her  father  died." 
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In  time  the  locks  of  the  Duchesse  dc  Bcrri  grew  again  ;  and  her 

son  wgis  bom  ;  hut  months  before  that  event  she  had  taken  up  her 

abode  at  the  Tuileries.     The  Elysee,  however,  became  the  scene  of 

fefttrtttes  at  a  date  so  much  later  that  the  present  reader  may  have 

at  memories  of  them ;  and,  if  so,  words  would  only  be  super- 

here  to  record  the  hospitality  exercised  at  that  Palace  after  the 

Icvoludon  of  18485  or  to  recall  some  fetes  then  there  graced  by  the 

ence  of  the  ftiture  Empress  of  the  French; — fetes  under  the  pre- 

of  the    Princcssc  Mathilde,  by  whom    majiy   guests   were 

chantingly  reminded  of  her  aunt,  and  friend  of  her  childhood,  the 

and  talented  Queen  Hortense, 


^HE   ARCH/EOLOGICAL   COLLECTIONS    IN 
THE   PARIS   EXHIBITION. 

IN  TWO   CHAPTERS.--CHAP.  I. 

[VERY  succeeding  Exhibition  becomes  wider  in  its  scope. 
The  present  Paris  gathering  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
includes  a  vast  variety  of  objects  and  many  theories 
more  or  less  well  represented,  and  certainly  the  arch^o- 
logiod  portian  of  the  show,  though  unequal,  is  one  of  very  great 
bterest  and  value*  The  plan  adopted  in  the  arrangement  has  con- 
dderaUc  merit.  A  central  garden  is  surrounded  by  many  circles  of 
gbxcd  corridors  ;  radiating  lines  of  passages  across  these  circles 
divide  the  different  countries  ;  the  narrowest  portion  nearest  the 
centre  being  devoted  to  archieology  ;  the  next  of  these  expanding 
cirdcn  is  given  to  the  fine  arts  ;  then  follow  in  increasing  proportions 
the  Qttial  miscellaneous  contributions  to  a  modern  exhibition. 

The  theory  proposed  was,  that  each  country  should,  in  that  por- 
lipfi  of  the  archaeological  circle  which  belonged  to  it,  give  examples 
of  the  history  of  labour  from  the  earliest  times.  In  some  cases  this 
hu  been  done  very  satisfactorily,  as  regards  certain  branches  of  art* 
wofkmanihip  ;  in  others,  interesting  objects  are  sent,  but  no  attempt 
is  made  t»  show  any  consecutive  progress  of  labour,  and  in  many 
cises  no    ••  —  *  *    •  A\  has  been  made. 

As  Fr  iises  nearly  one-half  of  the  building,  and  as  her 

resourceifc  are  near  ai  hand,  of  course  she  is  more  largely  and  com- 
pletdjr  reprefenteii  than  any  other  country.     England  comes  next. 

i-  2 
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Russia  has  taken  unusual  pains  to  stand  well  in  this  European 
gathering,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  art.  Denmark,  Sweden^  and 
Norway  have  characteristic  specimens  of  Northern  art.  The  South 
is  iairly  represented  by  Portugal,  less  well  by  Spain,  and  Italy  has  not 
yet  unfolded  her  treasures,  whatever  they  may  be  ;  political  events 
have  lately  been  too  absorbing  to  allow  Italy  to  collect ;  besides,  she 
has  for  centuries  supplied  all  Europe  with  works  of  art  and  models 
of  imitation,  until  the  majority  of  Italian  works  are  now  rather  to  be 
sought  for  out  of  Italy.  Holland  has  a  few  interesting  things  ;  but 
the  German  element  is  confined  to  a  collection  of  works  of  high  art 
from  the  Vienna  museum,  and  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  case 
of  Hungarian  objects. 

A  novel  and  important  feature  in  these  archaeological  collections 
is  the  very  general  interest  displayed  in  works  of  the  primeval  period. 
No  branch  of  archaeological  study  has  advanced  more  rapidly  since 
the  era  of  exhibitions  than  the  attempt  to  elucidate  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  earliest  races  of  mankind*  The  objects  found  in  the 
river-drift  gravel,  evidently  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  the 
oldest  undoubted  traces  of  mans  existence,  necessarily  form  the 
commencement  of  the  series.  The  French  collection  of  pre-historic 
remains  is  very  rich  and  complete.  A  case  of  *'  first  stone  age  ** 
contains  a  remarkable  series  of  roughly-engraved  or  sculptured 
figures  in  stone  and  reindeer  horn,  or  of  bone.  Photographs  and 
rubbings  are  given  from  these,  probably  the  most  ancient  works  of 
art  that  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Three  examples  belonging  to 
M*  Picadeau  arc  actual  animals  carved  from  the  life  in  bone ;  another 
specimen,  contributed  by  the  Marquis  de  Vibrayc,  represents  a 
combat  between  two  large  deer  \  it  consists  of  little  more  than  a 
scratched  outline  on  stone,  but  shows  a  very  considerable  power  of 
representing  the  living  animals.  From  the  same  collection  is  sent  a 
number  of  flint  and  bone  implements  found  at  Tayac  (Dordogne), 
a  similar  Rnc  series  is  contributed  by  MM.  Lartet  and  Christy,  and 
a  still  larger  and  most  carefully  arranged  series  from  the  valuable 
stores  of  M,  V.  Brun.  Some  of  the  contents  of  the  dolmens  of 
Aveyron  are  most  curious  ;  there  is,  for  example,  a  collection  of 
miniature  flint  arrow*heads  and  other  small  objects  in  bronze*  The 
superb  scries  of  flint  celts  from  Pressigny-le-Grand  form  another 
interesting  exhibition  from  M.  de  Vilbraye. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject  it  will,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  most  important  collection  opened  a  very  short  time  since 
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the    auspices  of  the    Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  interesting 
Castle  of  St,  Germain,  near  Paris,  ctilled  the   Gallo-Romano 
luscum ;  indeed >  it  forms  a  necessary  pendant  to  the  more  misccl- 
[leous  collection  in  the  Champ  dc  Mars,  now  that  the  claims  of 
j^re-historic  archaeology  are  allowed  to  rank  as  a  branch  of  science. 
Tlie  first  room  contains  relics  of  the  quarternary  or  pre-historic 
fltnt  implements  found  together  with  the  bones  of  extinct 
Imils  ;  then  the  ossiferous  breccia  of  the  caverns  of  Dordogne, 
g  the   remains    of   animals    that    have    retired    before    the 
proach  of  man  ;  here  also  is  deposited  the  fine  collection  of  flint 
presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  King  of  Denmark  ;  and 
M-    Boucher   dc   Perthes*    great    collection   of  pre-diluvian 
ains.      In  the  adjoining   room  we   find   the  megalithic  period, 
ring  the  state  of  rudimentary  art  among  the  tribes  that  raised 
stupendous  masses  of  stone  we  sec  at  Stonehengc,  at  CarnaCj 
ad  other  places. 
In  the  third  room  is  placed  a  model  of  the  great  dolmen  or  tumulus 
at  Gavrinis,  remarkable  for  the  rude  characters  engraved  on 
inner  surface,  and  which    probably  never   will   be  deciphered, 
ber  rooms  contain  Gallic  inscriptions  and  medals.     The  chateau 
-a  fevouritc  residence  of  Francis  L — is  an  object  of  very  con- 
able  interest,    A  careful  restoration  is  being  made.    The  interior 
which  is  mainly  composed  of  red  brick-work,  is  a  curious 
id  ^      '  !>Ic  of  a  late  castellated  residence. 

1  1  has  been  materially  enriched  by  the  munificence 

the  late  Mr.  Christy.     This  has  been  gracefully  recorded  by  his 
bon  fh  marble,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  principal  room  ;  the 
iponding  site  being  most  appropriately  occupied  by  that  of  M. 
acher  de  Perthes. 

This  disposition  to  regard  with  more  interest  the  remains  of  early 
race*  ts  not  confined  to  France*  In  Russia  a  similar  anxiety  exists  ; 
but  the  Ethnographical  Exhibition,  lately  opened  at  Moscow,  seems 
I  have  aroused  the  susceptibilities  of  the  foreign  press,  who  profess 
I  $ce  in  its  establishment  a  commencement  of  annexation  of  the  Sclave 
cotiairies  by  Russia,  in  the  name  of  Sclave  nationality.  In  our  own 
toofirrjr^  the  fine  collection  of  Mr.  Christy  lately  made  available  to 
;>ubtic  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  valuable 
l:more  Museum  at  Salisbury,  add  materi:i!ly  to  the  general  store 
pf  krumlcdgc  <m  the  subject. 

to  rcttim  to  the  archarological  collections  m  the  Champ  dc 
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Mars.  The  second  room  contaiiis  a  fine  series  of  Gaulish  and 
Romano-Gaulish  objects,  including  vases  of  fine  form,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  Roman  fictile  ware — such  as  Samian  ;  also  a  good  collec- 
tion of  lamps  belonging  to  M.  Charvet  \  but  the  most  remarkable 
objects  of  this  period  are  contained  in  the  bronze  series  from  the 
museums  of  Lyons,  Soissons,  and  Troyes.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Toulouse  seems  to  have  been  especially  rich  in  the  discovery  of  fine 
works  in  bronze*  M.  Barry  has  collected  a  complete  and  perfect 
series  of  the  smaller  objects  of  personal  and  other  uses  to  which  this 
material  was  applied.  It  is  easily  seen  that  these  things  are  here  not 
only  more  abundant,  but  of  higher  artistic  work  than  similar  objects 
discovered  further  north  ;  indeed,  it  seems  evident  that  the  Romans 
held  a  firm  grip  and  had  a  lasting  influence  in  this  pleasant  district  of 
southern  France.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  colony  was  as  com- 
pletely Roman  as  Rome  itself  i  ai^d  being  far  away  from  imperial 
control,  it  was  a  coveted  district,  where  the  arts  and  pleasures  of 
life  were  studied  and  enjoyed  to  their  full  extent.  Nor  arc  the 
objects  themselves  confined  to  works  in  bronze  and  the  baser  metals. 
There  are  some  magnificent  gold  torques,  in  some  cases  highly 
enriched,  brought  from  the  museum  at  Toulouse. 

In  the  third  room   the   Christian  influence  becomes  paramount  t' 

here  commences  a  grand  series  of  MSS.,  which  admirably  illustrate 

the  progress  of  palaeography  in  Western  Europe,     The  library  of 

Troycs  contributes  the   Liber   Pastoralis  of  S,   Gregory,  written  in 

uncial  letters,  with  marginal  annotations  in  smaller  uncial  characters, 

*  bearing  no  trace  of  cursive  writing,  circa  700*     Also  a  book  of  the 

Gospels,  with  illuminations  of  archaic  character,  written  by  Gunde- 

hincr  in  the  third  year  of  King  Pepin  (754),  from  the  library  of  the 

Seminary  at  Autun.     Another  curious  MS,  from  Troycs  consists  of 

a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  by  Cassidorus  :  the  text  of  the  Psalms 

is   in   uncial  letters,    the  glossary  in   cursive,  presenting  a  form  of 

writing  and  abbreviation  worthy  the  attention  of  p allograph crs.    This 

interesting  series  of  early  MSS.,  down  to  the  end  of  the  I2(h  century, 

is  made  complete  by  other  choice  examples  contributed  by  M.  Firmii] 

Didot  and  the  libraries  of  Troyes,  Laon,  and  Poitiers,     The  grea 

stride  in  advance,  which  influenced  all  artisric  works  in  the  13th 

century,  is  well  illustrated  by  additional  specimens  j  and  not  only 

MSS.    themselves,    but  their  magnificent  bindings  uf  metal  work 

jewelled  and  enriched  with  choice  enamels  and  carvings  in  ivory. 

Here,  too,  is  deposited  the  celebrated  cup  known  as  the  chalice  of 
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Sc  Rcoii :  It  form    '    ^  \  ucd  to  the  cathedral  of  Rhcims,  but  is 
one  of  the  i'  unents  of  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  in 

BJbliotheque  Impemle  at  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  inscription 
the  foot  of  the  chalice,  which  denounces  an  anathegia  on 
one  who  should  abstract  it  from  the  church  of  Rheims.  This 
sparable  example  of  the  skill  of  the  12th  century  is  of  gold, 
jftcd  with  enamelled  ornaments,  gems,  pearls,  and  of  filigrec- 
:of  the  most  curious  character.  The  fine  preservation  of  this 
chalice  ts  very  remarkable,  especially  as  it  lay  for  some  time  in  the 
Seine,  having  been  part  of  the  plunder  abstracted  from  the 
of  medals  some  years  since.  The  Museum  of  Troyes  also 
ritnites  a  sword  and  some  objects  of  personal  ornament  of  the 
Mennriiigian  period  :  the  ornamentation  is  rich  and  characteristic  of 
the  dme^  but  is  not  confined  to  France.  The  groundwork  is  of 
goU, decorated  with  what  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  chhsonni U2xv^\xzvi 
but  they  are  really  pieces  of  garnet  or  glass  nfade  to  fit  the 
The  state  of  art  in  these  early  Gaulish  times  is  further 
Hhiilfatcd  by  many  fine  specimens  of  goldsmiths*  work  from  the 
ouiseums  of  Arras,  Boulogne,  &c.  \  as  well  as  by  an  extensive  series 
of  small  coins  in  gold,  commencing  at  the  earliest  period  after  the 
of  the  Romans. 
The  next  room  brings  us  down  to  a  time  very  rich  in  goldsmiths' 
and  enamels  on  copper.  The  13th  century  was  a  period  of 
^ great  advancement  in  the  arts  \  and  here  France  may  justly  claim 
notice  for  the  many  fine  works  produced  at  Limoges  about  that 
There  are,  however,  some  curious  ecclesiastical  objects  of 
i  earlier  date,  brought  from  the  treasury  of  the  church  of  Conques, 
\  a  remote  district  of  the  Au  vcrgne,  which  first  claim  attention.  One 
>f  the  most  remarkable  is  a  triangular  reliquary  in  the  form  of  the 
A,  said  to  have  been  given  by  Charlemagne  to  the  ancient 
P^bejr  of  Conques.  It  seems  this  monarch  gave  to  twenty-two 
ihbefs  which  he  founded,  each  a  reliquary  affecting  the  form  of  one 
rf  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  alphabet  then  in  use.  Other  autho- 
rities attribute  the  gift  to  Louis  the  Pious,  his  son.  It  is  an  inte- 
rcstiiig  example  of  the  art-workmanship  of  this  cariy  period.  The 
grouildwork  ii  of  silver,  partially  gilt,  encrusted  with  fine  stones, 
aadqtic  gema,  and  filigree  work  of  great  elegance  of  design.  Two 
mgele  arc  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  triangle,  and  a  large  crystal  at 
the  apex.  It  is  further  ornamented  with  fine  transtucid  enamels ; 
dieie  cotild   hardly  have  been  the  work  of  any  French  artist^ — the 
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medallions  may  have  been  fabricated  by  Byzantine  workmen,  and 
mounted  only  in  France.  This  rich  treasury  has  also  produced  two 
good  examples  of  the  super-altar,  a  small  tablet  or  portable  substi- 
tute for  the  fixed  altar,  to  be  used  as  convenience  might  require.  In 
the  gth  century  portable  altars  were  found  amongst  kingly  trcasurie 
for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  warlike  expeditions,  and  even  for  til 
chace.  The  earliest  of  these  works  has  a  base  of  oriental  alabaster, 
with  a  border  of  gold  ground  covered  with  filigree  and  ornamented 
with  enamels  and  fine  stones.  The  subjects  consist  of  the  head  of 
Our  Lord,  the  paschal  lamb,  with  Ste.  Foy,  and  others.  These 
curious  enamels  are  of  the  Byzantine  school,  probably  from  the  hand 
of  some  Greco-Italian  artist  j  but  that  they  were  made  purposely 
for  this  church  and  locality  can  hardly  be  doubted,  llie  name  of 
Ste.  Foy  given  on  one  of  these  plaques  is  not  the  well-known  Roman 
saint  of  that  name,  but  a  local  mart^T  of  Agen,  whose  relics  were 
brought  to  Conques  under  Charles  le  Chauve.  The  date  assigned 
to  this  work  is  from  the  9th  to  nth  centuries.  The  other  example 
is  of  red  porphyry,  and  was  given  by  the  Abbot  Begon  in  the  first 
years  of  the  12th  century;  the  sides  are  ornamented  in  niello  on 
silver,  with  many  half-length  figures  of  Our  Lord  and  various 
saints  under  arcades  ;  many  of  these  effigies  have  a  local  interest,  and 
the  work  may  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  art  at 
that  period  in  France.  These  Greco-Italian  artists  were  probably 
the  precursors  of  the  great  school  of  cnamellers  which  subsequently 
arose  at  Limoges,  when  the  delicate  gold  cUisonn^  of  the  earlier  style 
was  imitated  by  the  rougher  chamf-leve  process  in  copper,  and  the 
translucid  enamel  replaced  by  an  opaque  paste* 

From  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  is  sent  a  fine  tabernacle  com- 
pletely encrusted  with  enamel  ;  it  is  some  two  feet  in  height,  ajid 
has  a  ridged  roof  with  doors ;  the  whole  ground  work  is  covered 
with  a  rich  foliated  pattern  in  gold  and  colours  on  a  base  of  deep 
blue ;  the  back  portion  of  the  interior  has  a  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion  with  figures  in  high  relief.  That  of  Our  Lord  has  been 
replaced  by  an  indifferent  substitute,  but  with  this  exception  the 
whole  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Another  fine  work  of 
Limoges,  but  of  somewhat  earlier  date,  is  sent  from  the  museum  of 
Mans*  It  is  a  very  large  plaque  bearing  a  full  length  figure  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  armed  with  a  long  sword  and  shield  bearing 
four  lions  on  an  azure  ground.  The  tone  of  colour  and  general 
effect  of  this  admirable  work  arc  perfect ;  the  gold  ground  is  covered 
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with  %  rcdctilatcd  pattern  in  green,  bearing  alternate  fieur-dt-lyi  of 
htueand  white.  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  died  in  1151  ^  this  is  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  Limoges 
schooL  There  are  besides  many  other  smaller  chasses,  heads  of 
pastonJ  staves,  and  numerous  ecclesiastical  objects  from  the  mu- 
feums  of  Ltmoges,  Toulouse,  and  other  private  collections,  showing 
the  extent  to  which  this  beautiful  incrustation  was  used  in  nearly  all 
the  church  furniture  of  that  period. 

Here  is  also  exhibited  a  fine  example  of  the  lower  part  of  a  cande- 
labnim  from  the  museum  of  St*  Omer,  where  the  enamelling  is  only 
an  adjunct  to  the  metal  work:  the  base  is  supported  by  seated  figures 
of  the  four  evangelists  \  from  this  rises  an  enamelled  shaft,  carrying 
an  elaborate  architectural  capital.  This  fragment  is  still  in  the  most 
adotnUc  state  of  preservation  ;  it  is,  however,  probably  not  French 
Work  at  all,  but  rather  of  the  Rhenish  school  of  enamcUers.  Besides 
cbe  numberless  beautiful  objects  in  enamel,  there  are  some  good 
earrings  in  ivory  of  different  dates ;  many  are  probably  French, 
others  partake  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools* 

The  specimens  of  iron  work  arc  not  remarkable  \  but  there  is  one 
i^Bngai^it  in  bronze  from  the  Cathedral  of  Rhcims  which  is  note- 
^WWthy.  It  consists  of  one  third  portion  of  the  base  of  an  enormous 
canJdibnim,  piobably  intended  for  a  paschal  light ;  this  separate 
pomofi  of  the  triangular  base  consists  of  a  winged  dragon  entwined 
with  Ibliage  and  animals,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  a  mass  of 
open  fotia^  and  figures  in  bold  relief,  of  the  greatest  vigour  of 
il^%%jaiMl  of  admirable  workmanship;  it  is  enriched  with  large 
cijitals^  and  is  a  fine  relic  of  the  bronze  worker's  art  of  the  13th 
ctnciiiy. 

Near  th»  n  an  interesting  series  of  statuettes  in  marble  from  the 
museum  of  Bourgcs  ;  they  formed  portions  of  the  tomb  oi  Jean, 
Due  dc  Berry,  who  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century. 
All  are  reprcsrnted  as  mourners,  but  with  great  variety  of  feeling ; 
tome  in  all  the  anguish  of  grief,  others  equally  affected  but  tranquilly 
resigned,  all  expressive  of  the  strongest  emotion*  They  bear  a 
ttxong  rocmbLancc  to  the  figures  found  on  the  fine  tomb  of  Phillipe 
Ic  Hardt,  of  about  the  same  period,  formerly  in  the  Chartreuse  of 
Dvjon,  but  now  preserved  In  the  museum  of  that  city* 

The  ntfxt  room  is  pretty  well  fdlcd  with  fine  specimens  of  the 

Limoges   ciamellen  of  the   second    period.     The  older  mode  of 

idling,  which  was  in  its  prime  during  the  i3lh  century,  seems 
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to  have  died  out  in  the  14th,  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century  that  a  new  school  of  enamellers  arose,  destined  to 
throw  still  greater  lustre  on  the  city  of  Limoges.  At  this  time  a 
great  change  took  place  in  French  art,  mainly  owing  to  the  great 
influence  of  the  Italian  artists  who  formed  the  school  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  The  enamel  painters  were  not  behind  the  others ;  they 
sought  to  improve  their  designs,  and  adopted  a  more  sober*  and 
harmonious  system  of  colour.  Many  admirable  works  are  exhibited 
of  the  best  period  of  the  art.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  contri- 
buted by  difierent  members  of  the  Rothschild  iamily.  The  most 
successful  enamels  are  merely  painted  in  chiaroscuro,  with  light  flesh 
tints,  and  occasionally  a  cool  tone  in  the  foreground ;  other  examples 
illustrate  the  decadence  of  the  art;  before  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  the  fashion  had  passed  away.  Then  arose  another  phase  in 
the  art  of  enamelling.  Jean  Toutin,  a  goldsmith,  produced,  about 
1630,  a  variety  of  good  tints  in  enamel,  which  were  soon  in  vogue 
amongst  the  early  miniature  portrait  painters;  a  few  years  later 
they  enabled  Petitot  and  others  to  carry  the  art  to  its  hi^est 
excellence. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  costly  ware  of  Henri  II.  or  fayence 
d'Oiron  are  exhibited,  and  a  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
somewhat  overpraised  Palissy  ware.  The  progress  of  the  ceramic 
art  in  France  is  further  illustrated  by  a  good  selection  of  the  byence, 
which  became  so  much  in  vogue  during  the  17th  century,  and  ends 
with  some  examples  of  the  Sevres  fiibric.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, good  enough  to  give  a  fair  impression  of  the  fine  works  that 
were  produced  there  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  nor  b 
there  anything  in  the  modem  Sevres  exhibition  to  make  up  for  its 
departed  glories ;  the  celadon  vases,  of  a  sage  green  colour,  decorated 
with  subjects  in  white,  in  very  shallow  relief,  are  the  only  good 
things  produced,  and  these  have  the  fatal  objection  of  being  coloured 
in  the  paste  throughout,  thus  losing  the  charming  eflFect  of  the  pure 
white  porcelain  when  blended  with  the  rich  tints  of  the  old  piii 
Undre* 

{To  hi  continuetL) 
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Corre^poiUieiice  of  §bsiV9nnu$  Withan* 

Sin  scire  tabores, 
Qtuere,  age  r  qurcrend  pAgiiia  uostra  patet 


C^rrerAmilfvit  mmt  mfutfied  U  ap^ui  ihar  Addrtssa^  nift^  uttUss  it  is  a^^aeabU^  for 
fMitafy^n^  hfi  m  (yrder  tofaHlUaU  Corrtspo9uUmt,\ 
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1,  lli^  U&Bjur,**lf  jon  can  find  a  cor- 
ner lar  ikt  Ibliowitig  coriaDs  InTentory  of 
^oidl  Btcuili  )roti  will  oblige  me.  I 
qooto  firom  "O&rdners  History  of 
Itamrckr  1T5I«  •  Uule^koown  and  un- 
eoasMB  b^ok.  TbU  Ilftt  will  inter^t 
r  pcfBOQS  ftt  tbe  present  time,  t&  it 
I  what  WM  tlie  fnrmiai«  of  a  chuf cli 
I  fifty  yean  before  the  Edwardian 
L  €<Mioeniiiig  ehorch  good^ 


dun**  ^niw  Z>i».  MCaCCIXH, 

*  la  tlic  lofte  orer  tbe  re&try ;  imprimiflf 

iwd  TfiUetO) ;  it.  one  co^^e,  blacke 

3    in  one  cope^  whigbt    f uethiao ; 

ciglKl   dkih.  (^y   towellyi;     it*  three 

*!••  dUip. :  It.  two  p)a)-iie  ftlbee 

tia/tki  eurplea;    it.  a  fMiytited 

'clothe;    I/,  two  eteynifd  lanper  (3) 

;  •L  %  pair  of  ctiAlie[rij  of  nilrer, 

*S,  IntS  it,  five  euri'lusacA; 

ft  tirp  *lt.  ,  i<.   two  Lei]i]^»ultt^g 

liwitl  vo  Gor|>or9ce  capiiee  (d), 

ooe  Wi  >%  another  without 

"  >.  h»  tLe  luJte  OTer  the  j»oreU  i  ii.  one 
99^  wliUkt  dftisAeke^  with  priest  de- 
mj  ^flf  sM  snbileooj  (0)  four  the  eatne ; 
<m  my^  wtUgiti  fttstldaa;  ir  one  oopei, 
wisrviiiil;  it,  m  vestment,  with 
l7):  U*  m  voittQent,  wight  hiA- 
(S;;  it  «  V«ltniflDt»  biew  wuvted, 
«^  f  '  hfl  heroe  cloth  (u )  of  witin 

^nf/p:  &  red  crooie  of  eylke; 

It.  twa  in  ^lutiia,  of  eylke;  ♦«.  a  cirde 
ileth*  ill);  it  two  cuefthinx  of  fylke; 
iL  lh«  Uflkida  (12)  for  the  lepuHure; 
■1  elrt«b  eotAcsee  eepp««(5);  the  doth 
iur  Ibe  flppiltijre  «le7n*il ;  it,  alt  the  wax 
to  iiid   fur  the  sejiuitnre 


UssA  fs  probftbly  cornipt,    Caa 
dotliM,  if.,  lamp  clothe — 
to  hU(g  before  the  Ump«  7 


(L)  From  the  French  '^amponlle,*' 
Latin  *'  ampulla''  (rae  am  plum,  sire  olla 
ampta).  Ampullaiwere— L.thc  crueUused 
to  hold  the  wine  and  the  water  at  masa. 
XL,  the  three  chri^maiory  bottles  used  to 
contain  the  oleum  fiaaotum,  oleum  chriB* 
matis,  ct  oleum  infermorum,— or  holy 
oil,  chrism  oil,  and  aiek  men*8  oil,  em* 
p loved  in  the  Catholic  aerviccs.  The 
hempuling  (ampoal lag)  toweli^i  were  the 
clotha  U4ed  to  wii>e  away  these  oiU,  after 
tbcj  had  been  employed  at  baptUm  and 
extreme  unction.  The  ampulla  J^erocnsls, 
or  holy  antpoullc  of  HeimA,  in  which  the 
i acred  oil  was  kept  with  wLiioh  the  kloga 
of  France  were  anolnied  at  their  corona^ 
tion,  was  said  to  hare  been  brought  from 
heaven  by  a  snow-white  dove.  The 
modem  French  word  *'ampoulle/*  by  a 
proeesii  of  degradation  familiar  to  u^  alike 
in  politics  and  word  lore,  haa  come  to 
mean  only  a  bliiter  beneath  the  skin,  or  a 
babble  on  the  water. 

(5.)  Corporax  cups.  Theae  Tcaaela  wem 
oonimonly  of  precious  meiai  They  hung; 
by  a  chain  suspended  orer  the  altar, 
under  a  canopy,  and  in  them  was  pre- 
served the  ble^aed  sacrament  for  the  nie 
of  the  sick.  The  cup  waa  usually  screened 
by  a  thin  veil  of  silk  or  muslin.  The 
canopy  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  tiara 
of  crowns ;  not,  as  I  believe,  in  reference 
to  the  papal  head-gear,  bat  as  a  aymboUe 
representation  of  what  St.  John  tiaw  in 
liaion  :  *'  On  His  head  were  many  crowns, 
and  He  had  a  name  written  that  no  man 
knew  but  He  Himself,"  (Apoc.  xii.  12.) 
Dr.  Rock  has  published  an  engraving  from 
an  illumination,  which  shows  this  pix  or 
cap  enveloped  in  cloud  like  muslin  and 
ororshadowed  by  a  canopy  of  three  crowns. 
(voL  iiL  pt  a.  p.  207.) 

"  A  pix  with  the  Bishop  of  Home's  hat 
that  did  cover  it/'  was  sold  by  the  chnrch- 
wardens  of  Dowsby,   in  the  county  of 
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Lincoln,  in  the  first  year  [of  Elizabeth; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  reforming 
zeal  of  the  churchwardens  of  Branceton, 
in  that  county,  caused  them  to  diipoie  of 
the  covering  of  the  pix  to  a  woman 
"who  occupieth  yt  in  wiping  her  eies." — 
Peacock's  *'Eng.  Ch.  Furniture/'  pp.  57, 
70.  At  St.  Mar^'*a  Church,  Sandwich,  in 
1473,  there  was  a  "lytyll  coupe  that 
bought  with  the  sacrament  over  the  autre 
of  ix.  ounces."  There  were  also  "  g.  kcr- 
cliyvys  for  to  hole"  [cover,  Ang.  Sax. 
hCkn]  "  the  sacrament  with,  iiy.  baoppys 
of  sylvyr  and  gylt  lyke  bedys  stonya  thcr 
to  with  tesbcls  of  sylke.*  — Boys*  "  Sand- 
wich," pp.  374,  377". 

(<t.)  These  are  probably  mere  clerical 
crron  of  the  copyist,  who  did  not  under- 
■taud  the  long-tailed  final  11,  and  there- 
fon>  blunderingly  wrote  y. 

(7.)  Moons.  Probably  they  were  crcs- 
ccnt^  the  armorial  bearings  or  badge  of 
the  donor. 

(8.)  Fustian. 

(v.).  A  pall.    Burial  In  coffins  was  a 


rare  exception  in  the  middle  agct.  Wlien 
they  were  employed,  the  body  was  com- 
monly brought  uncoffined  to  the  dmrth : 
the  hearse-cloth  was  thrown  over  the  bier 
during  its  passage  from  the  house  of 
mourning.  The  tombs  of  the  noble  dead 
were  sometimes  surrounded  \sj  iron 
hearses.  (A  hearse  of  the  kind  still  exists 
in  Hurstpierpoint  Church,  Sussex,)  The 
rich  hangings  which  covered  thesB  were 
called  hearse-cloths.  They  were,  no  doubt, 
glorious  with  embroidered  tracery  and  he- 
raldic blazonry,  wrought  by  the  lonng 
hands  of  those  who  mourned  the  de- 
parted. 

(10.)  Satin  manufactured  at  Bruges. 

(11.)  A  care  cloth.  The  doth  that  was 
held  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom's 
head  at  weddings. 

(12.)  Probably  the  text  is  coirapt.  It 
may  be  that  the  true  reading  of  the  MS. 
is  "  laumpe  "=lamp.— I  am,  ftc, 

Bdwabd  Pbjloqck. 

BottM/wd  Manor,  near  Brigg, 


ANGLO-SAXON  GRAVES  AT  PATBIXBOURNE,  KENT. 


9,  Mr.  U  KB  an,— Another  interesting 
discovery  of  Anglo  Saxon,  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  of  Old  English 
antiquities,  has  recently  been  made  at 
ratrlxlHmrne,  on  the  property  of  the 
Alaniucss  Convnghani.  You  may  per- 
haps remember  that  in  May.  1SC6,  in  an 
area  of  100  feet  diameter,  several  ancient 

S roves,  dcKcril>ed  in  Tub  Oektlkxam's 
Tauakink  for  June  of  that  year,  were 
02>cncd,  in  proi^aring  ground  for  a  plan- 
tation at  lUfrons,  near  Canterbury. 

Further  researches  have  now  been 
made,  and  nineteen  graves  opened  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  locality  of 
last  year's  ret^earchcs.  Indeed,  from  evi- 
dences which  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
of  the  discovery  from  time  to  time  of 
detached  interments,  it  is  probable  that 
nearly  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  side  of  the 
hill,  facing  Bifrons  Park,  is  one  con- 
tinuous cemetery*. 

From  an  inspection  with  which  I  hare 
been  favoured  of  the  relics,  I  can  report 
as  follows  :  The  graves  followed  the  usual 
conditions  of  similar  interments,  and 
were  cut  from  three  to  four  and  a  half 
feet  deep  into  the  soil,  which,  as  is  so 
commonly  the  ease,  is  a  chalk  sub- 
stratum. 
Of  weapons,  one  sword   only,   about 


thirty-five  inches  long,  two-edged  and 
straight-bladeil,  has  been  found;  four 
spear-heads,  and  about  six  knives.  From 
sixty  to  seventy  beads,  of  Tarious  sizes, 
patterns,  and  substances,  have  been  ex- 
humed; six  of  these  are  of  veiy  pure 
cr}'stal,  and  about  the  size  of  mariiles; 
one,  however,  is  of  an  hexagonal  shape. 
The  other  beads  are  of  the  usual  types^ 
and  contain  amongst  them  specimens  in 
amber,  glass,  and  porcelain ;  one  however 
being  a  peculiar  green  glass  bcud  of 
bugle  shape,  and  more  than  an  inch  in 
length. 

The  disputed  point  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Jutish  ladies  wore  chatelaines 
is,  I  think,  decided  by  specimens  fipon 
these  graves,  two  of  these  otjects  being 
present  amongst  the  remains — one  a 
long  tubular  suspensor  of  bronze,  with 
bronze  ring,  and  another  (see  engraving 
No.  4),  a  ring  upon  which  are  sus- 
pended nine  little  bronze  plates,  some 
being  triangular,  others  diamond-shaped, 
and  parallelograms ;  some  bearing  maik- 
ings,  or  distinct  traces  of  lines,  as  if  sjm- 
bolical— in  fact,  to  all  appeafance,  channs. 
The  whole  is  very  internrting.  Amoqgst 
the  discoveries  was  a  silver  spoon,  pexfb- 
rated  by  nine  holes,  and  two  ear-rings 
(see  engraving  No.  3).   The  latter  objects 
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thiA  altrtr  pUles  of  a  loscuge-^hap^, 

!y  qrmttgfiiii   iritii    th«    csual   de- 

.  Ba<lll|i»clfliitti  bml  had  ad  oblong 

I  or  gem   !ii  the  eeatre  \  oal j  one« 

V   remalnect — it    wa*    a    purple 

prt»b»Ujr  of  bpij  lnzulL 

wirticTCtt  or  eight  6bal««  claepi, 

bocklei.     One  ii  ft  rerj 

cvmeifonn    btooch,    highly   atnAr 

fti}4    about  fiix  iDchcs  ]on|:^  of 

g^ihlct],  and   exactly   rcKmbling 

iU  fjond  OQ  LmloD  Heatti,  Cam* 

by  the    Hon.  Mr  Neville, 

taeribed  in  plute  37  iu  Mr.  Alccr- 


man'A  ''  Saxod  Pagsniloin.*'  Th«  uocoutli 
effigy  of  a  humaa  face  terminatei  this 
ornftmcnt. 

la  the  collection  &re  oUo  three  small 
gold-wA&bcd  fibalie  (sco  "  Sax  on  Pagan* 
dom/'  plates  84,  figa.  4,  6),  These  cz* 
amplca  are  enriched  with  archaic  devices. 
Also  a  small  gold  brooch  of  five  gameUi, 
of  very  elegant  ahapc  and  workmanship 
(sec  engraving  No,  1).  Two  bronzo 
cruciform  fibuln,  and  two  small  saucer- 
shaped  ^bula?,  with  the  rude  outlines  of  a 
human  countenance.  A  piece  of  tubular 
wire,  like  a  spring;   the  worm  is  very 


KolL 


No,  2, 


XO.X 


Ko.3, 


Ko.  4, 


aa4  aecnmtely  made.     I  am  at  a 
■i  ti»  diriae  itj  sue. 
kmtm^X  the  brooches  are  two  united 
i«.  rery    like    those    commonly 
to    ladien'  aaih  girdles.     The 
are  elabonte^  aud  the  de«igua 
dy  Dorthtfii. 

oratmenii.    worked    also    with 

I  md  tcrolK  gold-washed^  and 

recUngahr  shapes^  some- 

to  but  smaller  than  those 

I  fbttsd  %\  Sarr  in  186  i,  grave  233^ 

t  pnMMj  deng]Qo4  to  be  aiuched  to 

umI  or  Icmthern  belt  (aee  engraving 

mlglit  add,  foor  glaai  re^^oU  were 

liM]id»      Oae     wu    unfortunately 

ken ;   lwT>    hare    t»efn    parrinlly    re- 

I  one,  a  pr 

by  two  ail 

moofh,  U  rery  tiiuti. 

I  Ihe  extPCincly  elcg.^ 

plate   ^9,   vol  it 
I  Saiilh*e  ^Collectanea  Ai^ttqan." 
I  ttay  aiOnlk»  »  1     -  'r?  bodkin 
or  kal^fliJl^  lavajSMsit'  :»  t^hattk 

with  liiitt^  ftii4    iiavi  <^  ..czagouid 


ix^n,  SIX 
irt*?r4  at 

sel 

I    -ill'.   C. 


head.    It  is  six  and  three -qunrter  inches 
Jong. 

Altogether  the  coUection  1^  one  of 
great  iutcreat,  and  contains  more  choice 
articles  than  are  often  collected  in  so 
small  a  compass.  There  were  some  minute 
objects  in  bronze  which  time  did  not 
permit  me  fully  to  examine.  Some  of 
the  beadia  also  deserve  a  more  minute 
description,  as  well  as  the  gold-washed 
cruciform  fibula,  tLnn  I  have  been  able 
to  give  in  thU  brief  account.  The  locality 
whence  the^  autiquitiea  were  exhumed 
Ib  undoubtedly  the  mojt  prolific  in  Kent, 
perhaps  in  all  England*  of  Anglo-Saxon 
remains.  Within  the  compass  of  a  few 
milea  we  have  Kingston,  Houm,  Barham, 
AdiJiham,  llcdcn,  and  Breach  Downs,  all 
of  which  have  produced  cemeterica,  and 
some  of  them  extensive  onc3*  Wc  are 
led  to  a  contusion,  I  Ih'mk  not  unwar- 
ranted, that  ihia  district  must  either  have 
l>ccn  extremely  populous,  and  a  favoarito 
settlement  of  the  Jutes  of  Kent,  or  that 
the  dead  were  gathered  together  on  these 
chalk  hilU  and  dowaa  from  a  distance. 
As  no  cemetery  has  ever  yet  been  dia- 
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covered  for  tlic  Anglo-Saxon  population 
of  Canterbury, — Cb&rlh&m,  di^tAnt  four 
mile*,  being  the  nearest  locality  where 
relies  hftte  been  found  timiiar  to  tho^e 
whieK  I  hare  been  describing-, — we  may 
aftk,  did  custom,  religion,  or  conrenience, 
devote  these  bills  and  slopes  as  the  last 
itsting-placea  of  the  "  Cant  Wara  By  rig," 


ibe  city  of  the  men  or  dwellers  of  Kent  1 
Further  researches,  and  a  patient  atteii* 
iion  to  the  inquiry,  may  peHiapa  in  a 
few  yeans  decisively  solve  the  problem* 
I  am,  &CL, 

JoEK  Bkkilt^  jun, 
Cantfrbury,  \2ih  June,  1867. 


ANCIENT  SWORD  AT  SLEBECH. 


3.  Mh.  UftflAK, — I  icnd  you  bcrewitli 
a  repreflcntiition  of  an  ancient  swonl,  tliat 
haji  for  ages  bung  on  the  wnlU  of  the 
^lanor^hoose,  at  Slebech,  la  this  county. 


the  seat  of  Baron  de  Rntzcn.  How  long  it 
has  been  there,  there  is  no  documentaty 
evidence  in  the  posseaaion  of  the  family 
to  prove ;  and  the  sword  itielf,  whick  b^ 


long  been  covered  with  rust,  has  upon  it 
no  date  or  ornamcutation  of  any  kind 
wbereby  itti  probable  age  migbi  be  deter 
mined.  The  tradition  is  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Grand  Prior  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  Slebech  be- 
longed before  the  Eeformatioo;  and  I 
believe  that  the  Order  still  boasts  of 
Slebeeb  as  the  title  of  one  of  Its  com* 


manderiea.  The  dimensiooa  of  th«  aword 
are  as  foUowii:  length  of  bbidev  4  ft.; 
hiltp  1  ft  6  in. ;  gimrd,  1  fL  G  in.  Some 
of  your  readers  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
elucidate  the  antiquity  of  this  ronerable 
implement  of  warfare.— 1  am,  &c, 

A  Welsh  AKTiQtyAiir- 
Ilarer/ordwe^, 
June,  1867. 


ST.  HELEK*3  CHURCH  RESTORATION. 


4.  Ma.  Ubbaf, — Kindly  allow  me  to 
tay  &  few  words  with  respect  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  "miserere  seats"  in  the 
nims^  quire  of  this  church,  as  several  state* 
ments  have  recently  appeared  in  various 
archaeological  pnbl  icatioiis,whieh,  if  alio  we  d 
to  remain  nnexptained,  must  tend  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  Restoration  Cora- 
mi  Ltce.  1 1  h  a-^  bee  n  assc  rt  ed  th  at  th  cse  senti 
have  been  wantonly  removed  from  their 
original  position.  It  Is  true  that  the  scats 
have  been  removed  from  the  poaitioa  they 
occupied  agaiuat  the  north  wall  of  the 
quire ;  but  that  this  was  not  tbetr  original 
position  is  evident,  for  on  removing  the 
old  plaster  immediately  above  them,  the 
heads  of  two  doorways  were  dL^covercd. 
The  fir&t  of  these,  of  the  Perpcmlicular 
period,  was  filled  up  with  brickwood, 
upon  removing  wliich,  a  flight  of  slono 
Bt*;p8  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  was 
brought  to  light ;  the  steps  are  miich 
worn,  and  are  thought  to  have  commu- 
nicated with  the  dormiloiy  of  the  con* 


vent.  The  doorway  further  eaist  is  early 
English,  the  sill  being  threo  and  a  half 
feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  church ; 
and  at  this  level  some  fine  encaustic  tiles, 
embedded  in  mortar,  were  laid  bare. 
Adjoining  the  left  jamb  of  the  latter  door- 
way is  a  email  square  aperture,  the  stone- 
work showing  that  an  iron  lattice-work 
formerly  existed.  About  five  feet  eastward 
of  this  is  another  opening  oblong  in  shape, 
the  sides  placed  obliquely  looking  eajt; 
and  about  ten  feet  above  this  aDother 
email  opeatog  of  the  same  character. 
From  the  existence  of  these  doonrayi  and 
hagioscopes,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
origiuxil  position  of  the  seats  could  not 
bave  been  at  thi$  spot,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability were  removed  here  some  time 
during  the  IStb  century. 

In  ^Vurd's  **  Lives  of  the  Oresham  Pro- 
fessorg"  is.  an  engraving  of  Sir  T.  Gresham's 
monument,  and  seats  of  the  same  eharae- 
ter  are  there  depicted  immediately  beneath 
the  eatt  window  of  the  quire. 


Tke  InAa6iia$Us  of  Britatit, 


n 


lliff  iki  lo  Ittlbtsa  yoa  that  in  iho 
\mML  dnik«l  of  Um  HoIj  Ghoat,  ibe 
«rth  to  lieesi  ^omored  lo  the  depth  of 
iMi  te,  ifaiff«iigr  in^pfciniag  tiid  oid  level, 
«id  gqwaing  to  ^eir  llae  ricUy  sculp- 
imi  ItM  oC  Sir  JolitL  Cnwbie  b  znona- 
•m  vUipk  lyMl  hlilierio  been  buried.  In 
1^  Uiftt  J<iOeft  buitt  n  wdLl  acrou  tliiA 
Mdlii^  It.  in  half  to  form  a 
A  in  iMs  resuj  are  some  fiae 
wiitdEHrs^  iJio  ttacery  perfect 
tnliUbBd  ttp  ;  mtt4  btaeaih  the  plaster 


and  woodwork,  niches  for  staiaea  are 
kuoira  to  be  in  existence.  The  vicar  b 
modt  atmoui  to  op€ii  oat  these,  bat  ia 
deterred  bjr  want  of  fanda.  Should  any 
of  your  readers  feel  diipoaed  to  assist  in 
the  work,  qontributiona  marked  epecially 
for  the  restoratioQ  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  would  be  very  gratefully 
received  by  Mr.  Deputy  Jones,  7»  Crosby 
Square,  or  by  my««lt*— I  am^  4c., 

RoBKKT  IL  Hills,  Hon.  Sec* 
28,  CAafioen/  Xovie, 


JERRY  ABERSHAW. 


5,  Xi,  IT&BAVv — In  an  article  some 
Itat  iga  in  The  SUxndord^  a  eorrespon- 
4nl  iliied  ibAi  iMi  criminal  was  hang 
•  llai^tity  CommoD.  Mr,  I,  C.  Boscobel 
if  IM  Qi»^c  Sireei,  frrotc  the  day  after 
to  Ay  that  "  Tlii&  aotarious  highwayman 
m  iht  last  nuui  hang  in  chains  on 
FwilMon  Cotzunoo,  the  scene  of  many 
Jl^iipilolta.  A  gmvel  dig^r  found  not 
higlfe^  a&  iJhe  foot  of  the  gibbet  monnd, 
tkdiibii  tn  which  lio  wma  probably  hung  ; 
Miltwfts  the  distoai  at  *  the  Bald-Faocd 
St^*  as  liLia  bard  by  which  he  used  to 
IvfHll^  to  fiwiieit  the  manactei  in  which 
|g  vi§  ^Qng  OIL  aoQie  curious  visitor,  and 
Ikift  Itfnt  io  lal:e  them  o£f  until  a 
SHOtt  WB«  paid  io  beer." 

1  wnto  to  iaform  you  that  I  have  the 
«(|W  i&a^  dying  speech,  &c,  consisting 
il  dijbi  p«if^,  CKi«if  o«  pTiblished  at  the 
tei,flC«tudi  1  3  copy  of  the 

IMiipifi^pffOvlag  -rof  the  above 

8liliM0|*  la  correct ;  — 

'*Bii^  «•  aMomit  of  thii  fatioua  felo* 
■iw,iiw>lpaJ  vMatxkm,  h^rglariM,  imirder, 
ad  elbcr  oioMt  eorotntilad  by 
^#«r«oiali  Ab«nhaw* 

Ji  Monday,  th«  5rd  of  August, 

CeKtiiL^Li^a  Caiiiiiioa«  and  his  body 
l^BtDC^  Bottom.  AhK>  an 
4  haked  behaviour  while 


under  B€at€Qce  of  death^goingto  the  plaoe 
of  execution,' 

The  pamphlet  finishes  with  :— 
"  He  was  a  good-looking  young  maOf 
only  twentytwo  years  of  age.  In  the 
front  of  tlm  book  there  is  a  striking  like- 
ness of  him  showing  a  booty  to  his  com- 
panion, which  he  had  taken  ii|ion  the 
road." 

It  also  states  that^ 

**\Vhcn  the  cap  was  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  he  said  to  a  person  who  stood  near 
the  cart,  *  Good-bye,  Jack.' " 

*'  A  spectator  wbo  stood  very  near,  and 
observing  him  with  great  attention,  says 
that  when  the  cap  was  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  it  being  a  very  thin  one,  he  observed 
him  greatly  to  change." 

The  spectator  must  hare  bad  very  good 
eyes. 

At  the  finis  is  a  woodcut  of  a  gibbet  in 
the  ishapc  of  a  T,  with  two  men  hnng  in 
chains ;  also  a  gallowa  with  an  un- night* 
capped  delinquent  saspcnded^thc  ladder 
which  he  had  ascended  by  his  aide.  In 
the  distance  is  a  hor«e  and  cart,  and  In 
the  foreground  three  individuals  in  the 
hats,  wigs,  and  wide  skirted  coata  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  First  or  Second* — ^I 
am,  ftci, 

J.  H.  Blofelo* 

8,  If  eff^rttr^  Road^  Bay$WQitr^ 


THE  1KHABITAKT3  OP  BRITAIN. 
Uaass,  —  I   have  more  than     races  existed  in  this  island. 


fr^fU'  Tw 


11  ted 

jU- 

me 

Jo- 
rac- 


if 

u-ting  tliat  at 
I  of  CAtiiii'i  iiivo^vu,  two  distinct 


The  one.  an 
Indian  race,  probably  aboriginal,  which 
lias  diappearcd ;  the  other,  that  of  the 
Gaols  or  Cclu,  one  of  many  tribes  who 
descended  from  the  CaaGasuH,and  whose 
d''j»ccntlrttjta  are  still  in  our  inland  along* 
<  TeutouM,  who  arrived  centuries 

1  he  Uciu  cvidfintly,  like  all  the  Cauca- 
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sail  tiibei,  ]»oasesMd  tbe  elemenU,  or 
even  tlie  renilti,  of  ciTilUatioQ :  temples, 
fori^'clianot«»  alupe,  iDOfi«jr,  veiy  poisiblf 
eren  a  liieratare.  Probftblj  ihej  vere 
Utile  inferior  in  th«  arts  of  life  to  what 
the  ^mjL&t  had  been  prefions  to  their 
conqae&t  of  Greece. 

We  IkATe  been  too  much  accitstomed 
from  onr  icboolboj  days  to  regard  the 
Roman  eooqaest  of  onr  inland  aa  we 
would  that  of  CaSrei  or  Bnshmen  by 
an  Baropean  nation ;  it  wonld  be  better 
to  contemplate  it  as  we  woald  the  contest 
of  the  French  and  the  Briti«h  for  the  poa- 
Bestaon  of  Canada. 


Aisong  the  forces  which  opposed 
CBsara  landing,  many  aboriginea  wonld 
donbtteis  appear  as  aoxUiaries  (just  aa 
American  Indianfl  were  present  in  the 
armje*  of  Montcalm  and  of  Wolfe),  i 
by  one  of  the  many  whims  of 
their  naked  and  painted  bodies  hare  1 
stereotyped  as  the  features  of  the 
tore  of  our  Cambrian  ooxnpalHoti;  On 
Roman  azroganee^  which  styled  aU  other 
meet  "  Baibariansir*'  has  eirengtheosd 
this  mi&take.— I  am,  ftc>. 


S.  H.   J, 


Serjeant B*  /nn,  June,  1867- 


A  REMARKABLE  MAK. 


7.  Ma.  Urban, — Yonr  readers  doubt- 
less remember  tbe  lines  of  Juvenal,  de- 
scriptive of  a  veraatUe  individual, 

*'Grammaticus,  rhetor,  geometres,  pictor, 
aliptea. 
Augur,  Schoenobates,  medicuSi  magua, 
omDia  iiovit." 

Bui  a  till  tbey  may  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  the  following  linea  seem  de^nr* 
ing  of  record.  The  subject  of  them,  who 
was  probably  also  their  author,  has  long 
been  gathered  to  Ida  rest,  but  ibey  existed 
in  the  memory  of  others  than  that 
reapected  individual,  oar  oldest  inhabi- 
tant. They  are  copied  from  a  board 
which  stood  fonnerly,  and,  for  ought  I 
know,  may  still  aland,  over  the  door  of 
one  John  Grove,  at  White  Waltham, 
Berkshire  : — 

"John    Grove,    Grooer,  and    Dealer    in 
Tea, 

Sells  the  Eoest  of  Congou,  and  best  of 
Bohea; 

A  Dealer  in  Coppices,  and  measurer  ol 
Land: 

Sells  the  finest  of  SnuSl  and  fine  lily- 
white  Sand ; 

A  Singer  of  Psalms,  and  a  Scrivener  of 
Honey ; 

SERJEAKTS* 

8.  Ma.  UaBAir,— Ta  one  of  your  weekly 
conicmporarieSp  mention  was  lately  made 
of  the  chapel  of  Serjeants*  Inn,  Fleet 
Street  (which  la  a  peculiar  and  extra- 
parochial),  hiivlng  been  long  disused,  and 
pulled  down  in  tlic  la^i  century. 

Thts  Inn,  bet  tig  then  the  property  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  was  15 
J£§nrici  ViJL  leased  by  them  to  the 
College  of  Scrjeautsat'lau' ;  thU  lease 
waa  rene^icd  in  l()Ti>,  and  the  Ins,  which 


Collects  the  Land  Tax,  and  aella  fins 

Virgin  Honey ; 
A  Ragman,  a  Carrier,  a  Baker  of  Bread ; 
Be*«  Clerk  to  the  Living  as  well  as  the 

Dead; 
Vertry  Clerk,   Petty  Conatable;    sella 

SctsaorB  and  Knives, 
Beet  Vinegar  and  Buckles ;  and  ci^leets 

the  Small  Tythea. 
He*e  a  Treaaurer  to  Clubs ;  a  Maksr  of 

Wills; 
He  Burveys  Men^s  Estates,  and  Tends 

Henderson's  Pills ; 
Woollen  Draper  and  Hoiiier;  sells  all 

fiortfi  of  Shoeft, 
With  the  best  Earthenware  ;  also  takes 

in  the  News  j 
Deals  in  Hurdles  and  Eggs,  sells  the 

be^t  of  Small  Beer, 
The  finest  Sea-Coals;  and  Elected  Orer^ 

seer. 
He*a  Deputy  Surveyor,  sells  fins  Writ- 
ing Paper, 
Has  a  V' ote  for  the  County,  and  a  Linen* 

Draper; 
A  Dealer  iu  Cheese,  seUs  fine  Hamp* 

shire  Bacon, 
Plays  the  Fiddle  divinely,  if  Pm  not 

mistaken." 

I  am,  k^, 

INN  CHAPEL. 

bad  been  destroyed  in  the  Great  Pi«t 
was  ihcu  rebuilt  "with  chapel,  hall,  and 
kitchen: '  The  College  subsequently  sold 
their  lea^ie  to  the  Amieabte  Life  Assn- 
rance  Society,  who,  on  the  aito  of  the 
chapeli  hall,  and  kitchen,  erected  a  hand- 
some stone  building,  now  the  oQice  for  the 
Hegistratiou  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
I  t»elievc  that  the  Amicable  Society  have 
since  purchased  the  reversion  of  the  lease 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 


CtrstofDt. 


1 


Ik 


1 867-3     ^   Vakefrom  a  Lincolnshire  Parsonage. 
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At  tadtOoii  of  lh«  dliitse  of  the 
«iiipd  la  eoHoms.  TIm  Bencbeia  of  the 
Xmx  iBapeniod  with  tbo  daflf  morning 
la  ootiAidcmtion  of  the  advnnccl 

I  «C  Uicif  chasilaitir  wiio  however  lived 
f^n  longer ;  thea  they  deeliood 
tt  tppdbilsiioihor  chiipUin,  becanie  the 
ofioi  was  A  unoeuro.  Twenij  }rQar8 
alUrvanb,  tti«tr  ball  beiti^  oondemned, 
W  flfoU  boildliti?  Ji  D«ir  hall,  they  con- 
fviei  tbe  ch&pel,  **  whlcb  hud  not  been 
«0d  M  tt  eh»pel  for  ihirtj-fire  3rea»/' 
fate  a  kfclL  The  alUr  funuture  is  said 
to  \mm  btea  preoerre«t  al  SerjeaaU*  Inn, 
Ciwar<iiy-laae>  tko  pre^ai  seat  of  the 
OaQcsb  of  Se^eaatij  and  the  chalicea  and 


other  T^idels  to  bo  placed  among  the 
plate  on  the  high  table  in  the  hall ;  bat 
the  latter  b,  I  would  hope,  not  tnio. 

Herbert,  in  "Inna  of  Coqrt,"  1804, 
merely  say$  :  *'  On  the  site  of  the  ancient 
hall  (which  waa  long  iwod  tA  a  chapel) 
iho  Amicable  Society  hare  lately  erected 
a  Tcry  elegant  bnilding  for  the  transaction 
of  tbeir  bnainess.''  It  will  bg  noticed  that 
the  term*  "  andcnt  *'  and  "  long  used  *' 
are  not  ajjpUcablo  to  the  date  be  girc-Sr 
03  extracted  above,  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  "  chapel,  hall,  and  kitchen/' 
I  am,  Jte , 

Jaxk5  11,  Sxns. 

J\Ln€^  ISJT. 


TTir  trua:i*ets  at  willouguton  and  thornev. 


Ma.  UaiAJT.— I  lately  ww  in  tbe 

of  Mr  Potter^  dealer  in  mnsical 

It*,  50,  Wbiieball,  a  lai^  brass 

,  la  aixe  and  form  Tcry  aimOar  to 

y^mt  laecatly  doicribed  la  your  fagei  bj 

Paaoock.  U  wai  labelled ''Xi^M^niMS 

I  II^JTA,"  aad  tbe  fact  of  am^  aa  in* 

rXtAYKR  FOR  T 

10.  Ma.  Uaaiir, — In  tbt*  church  of  thin 
wboTQ  1  hare  lately  come  to  be 
in   .cilr    r barge,  is  a  prayer-book 
(Qjdbr  II  which,  where  we  now 

■  my cr  for  tbe  Parliament, 
t  olfmr  Sorerelga  and  her  dmai' 
'  Um  laat  word  aneit  in  this  clanae 
k  **  kmefdcmt.**  la  another  prayer-book 
(OMUiriUso,  nS9)  by  me*  1  find  it  abo 
"kiasdooai  ^ ;  bot  la  a  bter  one  (Oiford, 


strument  being  now  made  for  &ucb  a  pur- 
pose, I  think,  confirms  the  notion  that  the 
tin  tmmpeU  were  intended  for  something 
of  the  kind. — 1  am,  Ac., 

J,    T.  FOWLMR, 

T/tc  Cdhfje,  ffurstpierpmnt, 
Man  23,  U07*      ' 

HE  PARLlAitEXT. 

1811),  changed  to  our  present  form  of 
wordis*  Between  the  two  dates,  1793  and 
1811,  the  Union  with  Ireland  had  taken 
place*  Will  any  one  inform  me  if  it  waa 
at  the  Union  (1301)  that  the  change  took 
place,  and  on  what  authority  T— I  am«  kc, 

WitJtcaU  Rtd<n^h  Louth. 
Mau,  1867. 


A  VOICE  FBOM  A  UKCOLNSHIRB  PABSOHAOE. 


U,  Ifa,  Uaaa», — ^Your    reader*  may 


by  Itaowing  that  in  this 

\  if  Alvlngliaai  aot  only  do  the  two 

«(  St.  Adelwold  aad  St.  Mary 

•ap^ibar,  leparatcit  oaly  by  a  dia* 

af  twealy  yards,  but  they  are  both 

1  regalaily  for  tbe  performance  of 

rriee^    One  of   these  churches 

ttkt  fliit  tlie  paridh  church  of 

iho   other  wasi,   doubtless, 

odpBillr  a  prtraie  chapel  attached  to 

tht  abbcif  whieh  fonoerly  stood  here ; 

M  It  te  fe  taany  yeam  been  nied  as 

i^r  rlurch  of  I  he  aelghboorlng  pariah  of 

Mary,  now  consolidated 


I  may 
church- 


yard, and  for  which  I  siincercly  hope  that 
no  parsUel  can  be  found  in  Enghmd,  la 
tho  fiiot  that  it  is  in  prlrate  handa^  aad 
is  r^nlarly  let  and  sold,  together  with 
tho  adjoining  farm,  aa  a  part  of  the  old 
abbey  lands,  alienated  at  the  Reformation. 
The  parislkionera  of  both  pariijhcj}|  I  should 
add,  exercise  the  righta  of  burial ;  but  the 
fees  are  claimed  by  the  owner  of  the 
property. 

If  any  of  your  readers  should  think  this 
casA  tuifidently  curious  to  merit  further 
inquiry,  1  shall  be  kippy  to  give  them 
such  information  aa  liud  in  my  power, 
1  am,  kt,, 

AiixHi7m  ScaiT£iros* 


;.   V..U  IV. 
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ULV, 


f(nti$uanan  ^oU$* 

Bv  CHARLES   ROACH  SMITH,   F.S.A. 


— —  Quid  tandem  vetat 
Antiqua  misceri  novi^  ? 


X^tf, — Withm  the  last  moiith  an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  has  been 
brought  to  light  at  Horton  Kirby,  by  diggings  made  for  the  foundations 
of  houses  on  the  slope  of  the  high  ground  adjoining  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Do%'er  Railway,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  viaduct,  near  the 
Farningham*road  Station.  Several  graves  had  been  opened,  and  the 
contents  dispersed,  before  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  discovery  ;  but,  fortunately,  infonnation  was  soon  given  to 
the  Rev,  R.  P.  Coates,  of  Darenth,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  and  took  measures  to  ensure  the  proper  examination  of  the  graves 
hitherto  undisturbed.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Coates  collected  some  of 
the  antiquities  which  had  not  been  carried  away  by  the  workmen  ;  and 
he  kindly  invited  me  to  assist  him  in  examining  the  site.  During  two 
days  we  accordingly  attended,  and  with  some  labourers  laid  open 
several  graves ;  and  determined  on  suggesting  to  the  Kentish  Archaeo- 
logical Society  the  expediency  of  making  a  careful  exploration  of  the 
locality.  The  portion  of  the  cemetery  examined  by  us  evidently  had 
been  restricted  to  the  poorer  population  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
graves  were  sunk  superficially  only  in  the  chalk,  and  cut  without  care  or 
method,  contrary  to  those  of  the  wealthier  class,  which  are  usually  sunk 
deep  in  the  chalk,  and  smoothly  cut  and  finished.  In  several  instances 
they  had  not  been  made  long  enough  for  the  bodies  to  be  extended 
at  full  length,  and  consequently  the  skeletons  had  the  appearance  of 
being  doubled  up  or  distorted  so  as  to  fit  the  graves.  The  bones  w^ere 
generally  much  decomposed,  and  in  the  graves  of  children  had  entirely 
disappeared.  The  social  position  of  the  tenants  of  the  graves  we 
examined  was,  moreover,  proved  by  the  total  absence  of  weapons  and 
ornaments  in  many,  and  of  the  humble  character  of  the  objects  deposited 
in  others.  In  nearly  all,  however,  a  small  knife  was  found  near  the  left 
hip,  especially  in  the  graves  of  women.  The  most  interesting  of  those 
we  opened  disclosed  a  saucer-shaped  fibula,  in  bronze  gilt,  near  the  left 
shoulder  of  the  skeleton  ;  a  small  bronze  sheath  upon  the  breast;  by 
the  left  hip  a  key  and  a  knife  attached  to  a  ring,  all  in  iron  ;  and  by  the 
right  hip  a  bone  spindle-whorl — implements  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  Saxon  woman,  as  also  of  the  English  housewife,  down  to  the  last 
century.  From  a  grave  opened  previously  to  our  superintendence,  Mr 
Coates  obtained  a  larger  example  of  the  saucer-shaped  fibula,  having  in 
the  centre  a  cruciform  pattern,  between  the  limbs  of  which  are  rudely- 
formed  grotesque  human  heads  :  the  smaller  is  set  with  red  glass  or 
garnet.  Fibulie  of  this  kind  are  very  common  in  Saxon  graves  in  Berk- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  and  Gloucestershire ;  but  hitherto  they  have  only 
been  sparingly  found  in  Kent:  no  example  occurred  in  the  numerous 
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leaves  in  East  Kent  opened  by  Bryan  Faussett     In  one  of  the  Horton 
lavts,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  a  small  whetstone. 

ScMiie  very  recent  discovLties  in  one  of  the  rich  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
teries near  Cantcrbmy,  are  described  by  Mn  John  Brent  in  another  part 
of  thU  month's  Gentleman's  Magazinc 

Omkn^ahire^ — Some  interesting  specimens  of  mediaeval  pottery 
Ittve  been  found  in  an  old  long-unused  well  at  Barnwell,  near  Cam- 
Ivi4^  of  which,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  De  Wilde,  engravings  are  here 


^SS^' 


_  utefl,  which  illustrated  an  article  from  that  gentleman's  pen  in  the 
^^kf^mmpion  Mcrmry,  Mr.  De  Wilde,  as  his  observ^ations  evince,  has 
«cft  Stkidied  his  subject.  He  remarks  how  little  we  know  chronologically 
of  the  m^iaeval  pottery,  and  how  rare  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  more 
ir.dt?nt  kinds  ^  and  says,  correctly^  that  *Hhe  pitcher  which  an  Anglo* 
;n  girl  took  to  the  well  is  a  more  rare  object  than  the  patera  with 
^M,  .i  the  Romati  priest  assisted  at  the  sacrifice,"  The  examples 
tngraved  (a  few  only  of  the  number  found  in  the  well)  are  thus 
dmribed : — 

**  The  smallest  in  the  group  is  about  six  inches  high,  and  is  not  un- 
gfahoeful  in  form.  It  belongs,  we  should  suppose,  to  a  very  early  time. 
The  S£e  and  strength  of  the  handle  are  remarkable.  It  is  covered  with 
AgreengUzc.  Next  to  it  stands  a  vessel  of  a  later  period  probably, 
nyach  omamented  considering  the  rudeness  of  the  manufacture.  It  is 
of  fed  «raf^  adorned  with  green  glaze,  which  is  partially  worn  from  the 
nbtof  the  flutinp:,  leaving  the  colour  of  the  earth.  Here  the  handle  is 
jnately  small  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  lower 
It  is  twisted,  and  joined  to  the  body  with  something 
lination-  Round  the  neck  is  an  ornament  formed 

. ..^-1  jw  end  of  a  stick,  making  circles  which  overlap 

It  is  over  a  foot  high.     The  third  in  the  group  is,  so  far  as 

•  •  -"lique.     It  is  of  a  rod-coloured  clay,  dashed  below  the 

of  brown  glaze,  and  is  elegant  though  simple  in  form* 

-L'fully,  ending  below  in  a  trefoil,  compressed 

1     -  J  thumb,  and  having  the  groove  doNvn  the 

a^i  :i   (Jii  ic  of  mediaeval   pottery.      But   its 

i«  n  hole  bottom,  by  which  the  contents  may 

iirit  vaults  of  our  own  time  a  shelf 

_;  which  is  a  range  of  small  stonc- 

^«naT  teuTcljs  with  tajju  in  ihcm,  and  labelled  with  the  spirit  or  liqueur 


almofl  dl 
'•in  of  t3. 


t:ach  other* 
wc  know,  '  • 
spool  wit 
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they  contain*  For  some  such  purpose  we  may  suppose  the  present 
vessel  to  have  been  intended.  After  it  was  filled,  it  was  either  incon- 
venient or  undesirable  to  move  it,  and  the  contents  were  drawn  by 
something  of  a  spigot,  Tliis  vessel  is  much  superior  in  its  manufacture 
to  that  of  the  one  preceding  it,  which  is  remarkably  ill-calculated  to 
stand.  It  is  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  liquid  while  the  clay  was  yet 
soft,  and  held  up,  so  that  the  bottom  acquired  a  kind  of  bagging  form. 
In  the  tapped  vessel  this  is  not  at  all  the  case ;  it  stands  firmly  and 
welL  We  fancy  that  there  is  something  in  the  neatness  and  cleanness 
of  its  manufacture  characteristic  of  the  Early  English  period. 

**  The  first  pitcher  which  follows  belongs  evidently  to  the  same  family 
as  the  second  in  the  former  group,  though  it  is  of  a  different  pattern. 
Here  a  kind  of  rose  ornament  occupies  the  whole  of  the  neck  instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  single  ring.  Like  the  other  example,  the  handle  \% 
of  the  twisted  form,  and  the  body  is  grooved  and  striped.  The  body 
in  this  instance  is  covered  with  a  dark  green  glaze^  which  has  been 
worn  from  the  ribs,  leaving  the  bare  red  earth.  The  lower  part  also  is 
imglazed.  The  next  has  something  of  the  tea-pot  fonn.  It  was  appa- 
rently intended  for  a  decoction  to  be  kept  hot  and  poured  out.  A  kind 
of  vermicular  ornament  decorates  it,  with  a  trefoil  leaf  at  the  top.  A 
brown  glaze  covers  it  all  over.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  next  and  last 
which  wc  have  figured  is  not  earlier  than  those  we  have  described.  The 
manufacture  seems  rudest  of  any,  except  that  it  has  the  elaboration  of 
a  spout.  The  neck  is  ornamented  with  horizontal  Jiutings,  but  has  no 
Other  ornament,  and  the  handle  is  twisted.    The  body  is  ribbed,  but 


the  ribs  are  waved,  and  so  wide  asunder  as  not  to  fonn  grooves.  The 
neck  is  depressed  on  one  side.  There  is  a  spout  which  communicates 
with  the  body,  not  by  a  complete  opening,  but  by  a  hole  in  the  neck/* 

Reman  London. — The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  have  recently 
published,  in  the  *^  Archa^ologia,"  some  interesting  papers  on  Roman 
London,  which  are  worthy  every  attention  ;  but  to  the  arguments  and 
opinions  I  can  here  render  no  further  tribute  than  by  pointing  them  out 
as  worthy  of  careful  study.  They  are  by  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Lewin,  and  Mr. 
Tite.  Mr.  Black  gives  the  result  of  a  well -studied  examination  of  the 
main  theories  on  the  original  site  of  Roman  London,  before  the  city 
was  increased  to  the  dimensions  shown  by  tiie  remains  of  walls  yet 
extant ;  and  then  presents  his  o^^^l  views.     Mr.  Artluir  Taylor,  in  his 
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apers  printed  in  the  *'  xVrch.^oIogia/*  vol.  xxiii,,  suggests  as  the  original 

ite  of  LondiniuirL,  that  portion  which  extends  from  Walbrook  to  Billings. 

ate,  including  in  breath  JittJc  more  than  Cannon-street  and  Dowgate^ 

^c  western  gate  being  Dowgate,  the  eastern  Billingsgate,     But  within 

"bis  traictj  Mr.  BUick  remarks,  is  **  Cold  Harbor/'  **  the  name  and  nature 

och  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  its  situation  must  have  been  on  the 

ie  of  a  citj",  and  couJd  not  have  formed  part  of  a  very  small 

Qcrent  town."'     Mn    Black  suggests  that  all  '*  Cold  Harboj-s  "  were  at 

[)nc  time  places  of  entertainment  for  travellers  or  drovers,  for  rest  and 

fodder:  but  it  is  possible^  from  the  situations  in  which  they  are  found » 

;  the  name  was  often  ayiphed  to  any  place  or  dwelling  in  a  state  of 

Imied  ruin  or  desolation.     But  Mr,  Black's  greatest  objections  to 

[fTaylor's  scheme  lie  in  the  facts  that  there  is  no  water-defence  on  the 

iver-side:  that  BiUing.^gatc,  **  always  reputed  to  be  a  water-gate,  is  really 

y%Xk  artificial  harbour  or  dock,  sin»ilar  to  Queenhithe  or  Puddle-dock." 

[ijondon  stone,  Mr.  Taylor  considers  as  a  milliary  near  one  of  the  gates, 

1  siod  not  placed  in  ^  forum.     All  agree  that  the  irregular,  polygonal  form 

'  made  by  the  walls  tlie  foundations  of  which  have  been  traced »  indicate, 

not  the  original  city,  but  its  extended  site,  as  planned  at  a  comparatively 

late  period.     It  is  most  difticult  to  say  positively  what  were  the  e.xact 

dimensions  of  the  earlier  city.     Mr  Black,  taking  into  consideration  the 

l)tiy%ical  features  of  the  place,  makes  the  western  line  and  part  of  the 

noffthtm  accord  with  extant  remains :  and  he  draws  the  southern  line 

between  Ludgate  ami  Thames-street,  in  a  line  with  Cannon-street  as  far 

as  Walbrook,  which  he  adopts  as  the   eastern  boundary.     In  his  own 

words  (referring  to  a  map  which  accompanies  the  paper) : — **  First,  I 

have  drawn  the  base  line  before  described  and  projected  ;  and  from  St, 

Andrew's  Hill  to  a  point  westward  of  Dowgate.     Next,  I  have  throi^*n 

vptwohnes  from  the  extremities  thereof,  at  right  angles,  to  Ludgate 

lod  the  existing  line  of  wall  on  the  west,  and  to  a  point  in  or  near 

Coleman-street  on  the  cast ;  the  upper  ends  of  which  lines  give  the 

real  line  of  wall  from  Giltspur-street  to  Aldersgate,  and  a  supported  line 

of  wall  from  Aldersgate  to  Coleraan-street,^' 

Jlr.  Black  discovered,  during  recent  excavations  for  drainage,  a 
portion  of  a  wall  on  St»  Peter's  Hill,  near  Great  Knightrider-street, 
which  he  considers  belonged  to  the  primitive  boundarj-wall  of  Roman 
London,  and  so  far  supporting  his  theory.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  sufficiently  answers  what  may  be  thought  the  refiuisites  of  a 
Roman  city  walK  Mr.  Black  states  it  to  be  '*  3  ft.  Sin.  thtck  at  the  base, 
being  nibble  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  from  the  footing  which  stood  In  the 
gravel  and  sand  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  Then  followed  Roman 
bfkks,  in  courses,  to  the  further  hei;:ht  of  3  ft.  10  inches  ;  then  rubble 
igib  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  2  in.,  diminishing  in  thickness  from  3  ft.  6  in. 
to  2  ft.  9  in,  at  the  top,  which  lay  5  ft*  10  in,  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  almost  at  the  upper  extremity  of  Peter's  Hill.  The  wall,  how- 
€^rp  did  not  lie  in  a  direction  parallel  to  Knight  rider-street,  which  bends 
somewhat  north\^'ard  at  that  place,  A  further  portion  was  discovered  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  way  in  Great  Knightrider-street,  exactly  in  the 
diitction  indicated  by  the  former  measurements.  From  this  spot  wc 
feiaiiJ  (he  wall  tend  to  the  exact  line  of  the  front  wall  of  the  parish 
dninrh  a  little  to  the  eastward,  whence  I  have  been  able  to  get  a  true 
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base  line  for  a  southern  wall  of  the  City,  above  the  *  hills,'  and  exdud-  • 
ing  all  their  slopes  and  Thames-street,  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  laying  out  and  drcumvallations  of  the  primitive  city/*  The  width 
of  this  wall  is  one  argument  against  accepting  it  as  the  City  wall :  it  is 
not  half  the  width  of  what  we  must  believe  to  have  been  the  later  wall 
of  Londminmj  neither  is  it  half  the  width  of  the  wall  of  any  other  Roman 
city  with  the  remains  of  which  I  am  actjuainted  :  but,  in  any  case,  Mr. 
Black's  papers  are  worthy  of  evei>'  consideration  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  further  discoveries  may  verify  his  ingenious  theories. 

Mr  Lewin,  in  his  paper,  entided  "  Sketch  of  British  and  Roman 
London,''  believes  that  Londinium  was  not  walled  before  the  time  of 
Constantine^  an  opinion  which  lie  will  probably  modify  on  further  con- 
sideration. He  obser\'es  that  "  Roman  London  continued  to  expand 
itself  until  it  attained  its  maximum,  under  Constantine  the  Greats  in  tlie 
first  half  of  the  4th  centur>\  when,  for  the  first  time,  London  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  massive  wall  of  brickwork,  bristling  with  towers."  Admit- 
ting that  London  was  nnwalled  when,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Britons 
sacked  the  place,  the  interval  between  the  period  of  that  disaster  and  the 
time  of  Constantine  is  far  too  wide  for  a  city  of  such  importance  to  be 
without  walls.  W'herever  we  may  imagine  the  earlier  Roman  town  to 
have  stood,  we  cannot  imagine  it  without  walls. 

Mr,  Tite's  paper,  "  On  the  Discoveries  of  Roman  Remains  at  various 
times  in  London,"  adds  to  what  was  previously  known,  particulars 
relating  lo  the  bringing  to  light  additronal  x>ortions  of  the  villa  in 
Leadenhall-strcet,  over  the  site  of  which  stood  the  India  House.  Here 
was  found  the  superb  tessellated  pavement  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr. 
T.  Fisher,  who  stated  that  it  was  found  at  the  depth  of  nine  and  a-halT 
feet  Mr,  Tite  suggests  that  Fkher,  in  mistake,  wrote  nine  for  nineteen, 
because  at  the  depth  of  nineteen  feet  Mr.  Tite  discovered  another  room 
which  evidently  belonged  to  the  same  building,  and  which,  as  he 
observes,  without  doubt  stood  upon  the  natural  level  of  Roman  London. 
Over  a  i^ortion  of  this  room  stood  the  street  wall  of  the  India  House, 
But  a  more  important  discovery  was  subsequently  made  :  "  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  portico  of  the  India  House,  and  under  the  pavement  of 
the  street,  some  coal-cellars  had  been  constructed,  no  doubt  at  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  the  portico.  The  foundation  of  one  of  the  division- 
walls  of  one  of  these  cellars,  about  9  ft  6  in.  below  the  ground^  had 
been  built  across  a  tessellated  pavement  of  a  somewhat  elegant  pattern  ; 
and  fomiing,  no  doubt,  the  floor  of  a  small  room.  This,  of  course 
induced  Mr  Tite  to  modify  his  opinion  (very  naturally  entertained)  as 
regards  the  depth  of  the  pavement  published  by  Fisher;  and,  to  recon- 
cile the  great  disparity  of  the  two  depths,  he  is  inclined  to  consider  that 
the  house  had  two  floors,  or  floors  at  different  levels — one  10  ft.  below 
the  other.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  the  deepest  did  not 
belong  to  a  much  earlier  house,  destroyed,  perhaps,  during  some  con- 
vulsion. The  position  of  this  building  materially  interferes  with  the 
belief  that  the  modem  I^eadenhall-street  is  the  actual  site  of  one  of  the 
streets  or  roads  of  Roman  London.  Some  years  since,  when  excava- 
tions were  made  in  Leadenhallstreet  further  eastward,  considerable 
quantities  of  Roman  building  materials^ — such  as  tiles,  mortar^  &c. — 
were  found. 
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Jfc  Ovr  Wat  ^f  En-^iiind  TtimuH. — In  the  recently-pub- 

Ikbed  **  I'.  -     of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries"  is  a  report  of  a 

dhcilgnoo^  whlcii  may  be  abridged  as  follows  : — Dr.  Thumam,  one  of 
the  editors  of  Uic  *'  Crania  Britannica,  *  observed  that,  "  in  the  counties 
of  Gloucester,  Wits,  and  Somerset,  the  Long  Barrows,  which  are  com- 
iy  few  in  number,  are  frequently  accompanied  by  smaller 
barrows.  In  the  long  barrows  no  trace  of  metal  has  hitherto 
anil  \m\  nnly  flint  and  stone  implements  '^^nd  in  them  we  find 
\cm^  but  when  we  come  to  examine  the  round  barrows, 

I  catu^.fi  :v|»car  heads  and  dagger-blades  of  bronze,  we  find  round 


lolv. 

ot 


Professor  H     '      --nfirmed  from  his  own  experience  the  views  ^nter- 
taacied  by  Dr  i  on  the  coincidence  of  the  long  skull  with  the 

ICM^  bamw.  ^ix*  Jolm  Crawfurd  said  :  '*  I  have  no  confidence  in  skulls 
loQg  or  rount) :  iliese  arc  relative  terras  thai  tell  you  nothing,  They  say 
thai  ZL  ^  more  or  less  round,  or  more  or  less  long,  but  nothing 

x,  two  skilful  anatomists  are  here  present,  and  I  ask  them 
.  6fty  or  one  hundred  skulk,  including  those 
is,  of  Celts,  of  Sclaves,  of  Hindoos,  of  Chinese 
of  Arabs,  whetiier  they  could  tell  me  which  was  one,  or  which 
other  ?  How  should  he  be  able  to  teli  ?  You  cannot  tell  the 
between  the  skull  of  the  dog  and  the  wolf;  and  there  are  a 
lumber  (sometimes  we  call  them  forty  and  sometimes  sixty)  diflfe- 
of  men*  Although  nothing  is  easier  than  to  distinguish  a  lion 
ft  tigety  )*oa  cannot  tell  a  tiger's  skull  from  a  lion's,  either  as  a  part 
wbole  skiiU."  Professor  Huxley  remarked  on  the  questions  raised 
Ccawfurd  ;^"  To  one  or  two  of  his  positions  I  should  venture  to 
a  direct  negative*  As  respects  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  and  I  include 
;kal  in  the  same  category,  I  believe  he  is  quite  right  in  saying 
no  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  those  animals ;  but  I 
with  him  in  toio  if  he  says  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
of  diderent  races  of  mankind.  And  then,*as  to  lions  and  tigers^ 
l>e  distinguished  by  their  skulls  just  as  easily  as  by  their  stripes 
character  of  tlieir  coata  With  respect  to  the  question  of  cranial 
C  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  Goethe  calls  IVahrhdt 
IHcAiuft/^^  truth  and  fiction,  in  what  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  said.  There 
if  truth  in  so  far  as  the  varity  of  colour,  complexion,  and  hair  of  men 
ttmf  soDietiines  lie  more  marked  than  the  varieties  of  their  cranial 
iOttctitic.  So  txx  as  that  goes,  I  should  be  very  largely  inclined  to  agree 
with  hiiiig  and  should  say  one  might  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  skulls 
of  some  tare?  of  m^^nkind  who  are  very  difterent  from  others  in  their 
hair  and  *  tst  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  by 

ihcir  sku^!  "i  a  wolf.    But  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  cer- 

Uta  faces  whiciiaT'  their  cranial  characteristics.   There 

aic  partiniLir  fomv  you  find  over  a  certain  geographical 

ot  find  anywhere  else.     I  take,  ibr  example,  one  of  the 
Ljous  areas  in  the  whole  world,  that  is  to  say,  Australia. 
[y  who  examines  a  collection  of  Australian  skulls  never  finds  any- 
but  llie   long  form  ;   the  broad  skull  is  not  known  among  the 
The  whole  of  the  large  continent  of  Africa  which  lies  south 
the  Sahaia  nev^i  presents  a  broad  skull     In  the  south  of  Germany, 
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and  thence  east\%^Td  to  Central  Asia,  including  the  whole  Central 
Asian  area,  we  shall  find  as  a  general  rule  a  broad  type  of  skull  pie- 
dominating." 

Mr.  Crawfurdj  in  ansAver,  said — "  Professor  Huxley  has  pointed  out 
a  very  small  number  of  savages  in  Australia  where  the  skulls  are  all 
long ;  and  he  has  pointed  out  the  skulls  of  the  African  race,  and  they 
are  all  long  also.  But  can  he  tell  me  the  difference  between  the  skull 
of  the  African  Negro  and  the  skull  of  the  Australian  ?  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  can,  or  that  he  will  venture  to  do  so»  There  are  two  distinct 
races  in  Asia,  the  Arab  and  the  Hindoo.  No  two  people  can  be  more 
distinct  as  to  race,  physically  and  mentally.  Can  Professor  Huxley  tell 
me  the  difference  between  an  Arab's  skull  and  a  Hindoo's  skull  ?  I  am 
sure  he  cannot  Professor  Huxley  has  stated  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  Central  Asia^  wherein  there  exists  a  vast  number  of  races  w*holly  dis- 
tinct, the  whole  of  the  skulls  were  of  a  broad  t}7je  in  themselves.  How 
then  ?  What  is  the  distinction  between  broad  skulls  and  long  skulls^ 
because  they  are  one  and  the  same  in  totally  different  races?  In  tlic 
extreme  case  of  the  African  we  do  not  require  an  examination  of  the 
skull ;  we  know  perfectly  well  a  Negro  and  a  white  man  ^vithout  examijl- 
ing  the  skull ;  and  I  will  repeat  what  1  have  said  before,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  eminent  comparative  anatomist  of  the  ver>^  class  and  rank  of 
Mr,  Huxley  himself,  whom  I  once  consulted  about  this  very  opinion 
I  am  venturing  to  give  before  the  Society,  as  to  the  extreme  uncertainty 
of  the  skull  as  a  test  of  race^  and  he  said,  *  Certainly,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  most  uncertain  test  j  *  and  he  took  up  a  skull  placed  among 
the  African  skulls  in  a  certain  extensive  museum ;  but  when  he  turned 
up  the  skull  he  saw  the  label  upon  it,  *  Head  of  a  Scotdi  sergeant  killed 
in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.*  There  were  about  120  skulls  of  the  different 
classes  of  Hindoos  exhibited  by  the  same  great  anatomist,  and  they 
included  not  only  Hindoos,  but  Nepaulese,  and  even  Tibetans  ;  and 
the  conclusion  he  came  to  was  this — '  I  do  not  see  any  gre^at  difference 
between  these  skulls  and  such  as  might  have  been  turned  out  of  an 
English  churchyard.' '' 

77ii  British  Afiiseum. — Mr.  Franks,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  on  national  antiquities  acquired  for  the  British  Museum, 
mentions  among  many  remains  of  more  or  less  interest  a  cruciform  plate 
in  bronze,  found  in  the  Thames,  which  Mr.  Franks  assigns  to  the  class 
he  terms  late  Celtic.  It  is  highly  ornamented,  of  chaste  and  elegant 
design,  and  is  in  every  respect  remarkable.  Equally  interesting  arc  the 
specimens  of  jewellery  of  the  Saxon  period,  or  bearing  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  personal  ornaments  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  as  to 
justify  their  being  referred  to  that  period,  obtained  from  abroad^  and  of 
unquestionable  foreign  w^orkmanship  :  they  ha^-e  a  family  resemblance, 
but  differ  in  their  more  minute  details.  The  most  remarkable  of  theic 
is  "a  circular  fibula  found  at  Canosa  in  Southern  Italy.  This  ornament 
is  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  a  circular  chisennk 
enamel  on  gold,  and  witli  gold  outlines.  It  represents  the  bust  of  a 
royal  personage  with  large  car-rings  and  pendants ;  and,  singularly 
enough,  wearing  a  fibula  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  question.  Around 
are  two  ranges  of  pearls  pierced  and  fixed  in  their  places  by  ansdi  gold 
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bcfl  Of  t*      *  '  Is  are  placed.   There  is  a  border 

^Mmtft^  .  at  the  back  is  a  silver  plate 

«Jd  ihe  «s  pin  •  at  the  lower  part  are  three  gold  loops 

\r  ill  the  fibula  represented  in  the  enamel. 

I  is  ot  (  kind  as  the  famous  Alfred  jewel,  but  it  is 

in  ore  firu       _  .   .cuiion.    The  only  other  specimen  with  which 

h  one   found   in   London,   and   published   in   the 

xix.  pi  X,"     This  also  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

IS  abo  added  to  its  collection  of  Pilgrims'  Signs,  and 

I  les  one  representing  the  murder  of  Becket,  with  the 

!  Fitz-Urse  and  the  archbishop,  and  connected  with  a 

Ft  is  inscribed  +  regenaldvs  filivs  hvrs  :  thomas  : 

I ,  presented  by  Mr,  J.  R.  Wise,  is  interest- 

11  Shakspeare's  Js  Vind  Like  It  (Act  ii. 

i  lijstone  say^i  of  his  mistress,  "And  I  remember  the 

<:t.'*     It  is  a  small  bat  or  batlet,  such  as  was  formerly 

in  Wanricksbire,  and  probably  elsewhere,  for  wasliing  coarse  cloUis 

tn  n  strcAin* 

*  XrtW]ft<!y/.— Mr.  Joseph  Mayer  has  recently  given  his  valuable  museum 
Taatiqttilies  to  the  town  of  Liverpool     Its  pecuniary  value  cannot  be 
*  at  ji  sum  under  50,000/,     But  such  a  sum  would  be  far  in- 
for  the  formation  of  such  a  collection  at  the  present  day  ;  for 
Msycr  has  spent  almost  a  life  in  forming  it,  ^XiA  has  expended 
:  or  quite  the  above  sum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  toil  and  anxiety 
able  for  the  getting  together  rare  works  of  ancient  art  from 
countries.     But  wealth  and  industry  alone  could   never  have 
tlic  gathering  into  one  focus   works    which   should   be   truly 
fllBabIc  to  the  artist,  the  antiquar)%  and  the  historian.    Information  and 
sent  arc  required,  and  that  discrimination  which  long  experience 
fve,  to  ensure  the  rejection  of  what  i^  worthless,  as  well  as 
ri  of  what  is  precious  ;  and  this  museum  proclaims  how 
r  iiv-r  all  these  gootl  qualities  have  been  centered.     The 
solved  on  placing  a  marble  statue  of  this  benefactor 
n  )M  M.cr  museum  in  its  new  abode,  and  Signor  Fontana  is 
ffltilcd  to  execute  it*     As  a  statue  can  only  be  in  one  place,  it  may 
«ed  to  the  Corporation  that  a  medal  would  be  a  fit  pendant  to 
^  t.    It  might  have  tlie  portrait  of  Mr.  Mayer;  and  on  the  reverse 

"•  cofiy  of  the  statue,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  Medals  can  be 
Koi  ^  Qttt  the  world  \  they  are  as  durable  as  statues,  or  more  so,  and 
thejr  demand  And  are  worthy  of  the  highest  artistic  skill 


Lif*crp(^ 


I 


»c(tiitCffc  |lotf0  of  fl^e  ^ontlj. 


PfytMi  .S^-***  •*— Mr.    Cleveland   Abbe,  an   American   astronomer, 
stitdying  Jit    t  -jva  Observatory,   communicates   to   the   Royal 

AjIroDomical  :?^h  iciv  a  memoir  on  the  distribution  of  nebuke  in  space, 
bned  upon  an  examination  of  Sir  J.  Hcrichers  last  catalogue  of  nebulae 
«nd  iCar-chtsters*     J I  is  conclunioDS  arc,  that  star-clusters  are  members 
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of  the  Milky  Way,  and  arc  nearer  to  us  than  the  average  of  faint  stars  ; 
that  the  nebulx,  resolved  and  unresolved,  lie  in  general  without  the 
Milky  Way,  and  that  the  latter  is  essentially  stellar;  that  the  visible 
universe  is  composed  of  systems  of  which  the  Milky  Way,  the  two 
Nubecula,  and  the  NebuU-e  are  the  individuals,  being  themselves  com- 
posed  of  stars,  simple,  multiple,  or  in  clusters,  and  of  gaseous  bodies  of 
regular  and  irregijbr  outlines.  He  considers  that  the  paucity  of  nebulae 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Milky  Way  implies  that  they 
are  actually  either  fainter  and  scarcer,  or  that  the  visible  universe  is  less 
extended  in  that  direction  :  and  according  to  this  view  it  follows  that 
the  Nubecula^  are  nebulx  accidentidly  near  to  our  system* — On  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  April  last,  observers  were  on  the  sharp  look  out  for 
the  meteors  that  belong  to  the  annual  shower  of  that  date ;  but,  io 
England  and  Ireland,  nothing  was  seen  on  account  of  cloudy  skies. 
One  continental  observer  only  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate ;  it 
appears  from  some  observations  just  published,  that  Professor  Karlinski, 
at  Cracow,  fixed  the  paths  of  nineteen  meteors  with  such  accuracy  as  to 
determine  a  very  accurate  radiant  point :  they  varied  in  size  from  the 
first  to  the  third  magnitude,  and  were  all  seen  between  midnight  aj:id 
3  A.M.  local  time.— Mr.  Graham  concludes  from  an  analysis  of  a  speci- 
men of  the  meteoric  iron  of  Lenarto,  which  gave  off  three  times  its 
volume  of  Iiydrogen  gas  when  heated  and  tested  by  a  Sprengel  aspiratpr, 
that  this  meteorite  came  from  a  dense  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas, 
having  been  charged  with  hydrogen  when  in  a  slate  of  ignition  ;  and  as 
we  must  look  for  such  an  atmosphere  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar 
system,  and  as  from  the  spectral  researches  of  Mr.  Huggins  and  Padre 
Secchi,  it  appears  certain  that  hydrogen  is  the  principal  element  of 
many  of  the  fixed  stars,  Mr.  Graham  suggests  that  tlie  Lenarto  meteor 
**  maybe  looked  upon  as  holding  imprisoned  within  it,  and  bearing  to  us, 
hydrogen  from  the  stars  S  "^Mr.  Birt,  the  fadk  primeps  of  the  Lunar 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  has  circulated  the  first  fruits  of 
his  labours  toward  the  construction  of  the  great  lunar  map,  the  formation 
of  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  said  committee.  This  first  con- 
tribution consists  of  two  not  very  intelligible  outline  diagrams,  showing 
the  relative  positions  of  all  objects  within  the  vision  of  telescopes  of  a 
certain  power  comprised  between  o  and  5  degrees  west  lunar  longitude, 
and  o  and  10  degrees  south  luuvir  latitude. — Apn^pos  of  the  hltle  lunar 
crater  {IJftnc)^  which  was  supposed  to  have  undergone  some  changes  a 
few  months  ago,  Professor  Respighi,  an  Italian  astronomer,  who  has 
been  particularly  obser\'ing  the  object,  states  his  conviction  that  no 
change  has  taken  place,  or  at  least  that  the  evidence  of  change  is  vague 
and  inconclusive.  The  writer  is  disposed,  from  his  own  observations, 
to  indorse  this  conclusion." — Which  is  the  Hunters'  Moon  ?  Opinions 
seem  to  be  divided  upon  the  question.  It  is  mostly  held  that  it  is  the 
full  moon  occurring  next  after  the  autumnal  equinox ;  but  a  recent 
correspondent  of  the  A strommkal  Register  gives  some  authorities  for 
the  opinion  that  it  is  the  full  moon  which  falls  at  about  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox.     Can  any  of  SvLVANUS  Urban*s  literary  friends  cite 

•  Since  this  was  written  Professor  Wolf,  of  Zurich,  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  the  Ame- 
rican cclestinl  photographer,  have  each  put  forth  slatcments  of  their  disbelief  in  any 
changes  having  takcji  place. 
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works*  A  more  (j 
jrotomtt  appeared 
itta]  visitation 


IS 

id  has  been  put  forth  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  the 
\tph,  and  author  of  several  popular  scientific 


*!ti^l  allusions  or  traditional  evidence  that  will  help  to  decide 
? — A  modest  attempt  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  a  prolate 
01  an     '  ^ 
Of  a 

essay  on  the  subject,  filling  a  moderate-sized 

rs  ago  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gumpach, — The 

of  tJie   Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  took  place  on 

fiiil  of  the  past  month.     On  these  occasions  the  presidents  of  the 

and  Royal  Astronomical  Societies,  the  holders  of  astronomical 

at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  other  scientific  men,  constituted 

"  liy  Royal  warrant,  assemble  to  make  a  formal  inspection  of 

ots  and  apparatus,  and  receive  a  report  of  the  year's  pro- 

from  tlie  Astronomer-Royal ;  and  it  has  been  customary  of 

for  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  invite  a  large 

of  scientific  amateurs  to  view  the  establishment     We  have  not 

to  quote  more  than  a  single  paragraph  from  the  extensive  document 

t  embodies  the  report  presented  this  year ;  this  paragraph  relates  to 

fciCDCe  of  mcteorolog)v  and  may  interest  those  who  fancy  they  are 

great  service  to  science  by  reading  barometers  and  thermometers 

\v  V,  and  publishing  their  observations  in  cxtensQ,     The 

says :  **  I  have  felt  myself  unable  to  decide  on  any 

•r  the  further  treatment  of  the  meteorological  observations.  ,  .  ,  • 

present  time,  however,  in  which  so  many  meteorological  observa- 

les  have  suddenly  sprung  up,  and  have  commenced  printing  their 

m  in  detail,  seems  a  proper  one  for  considering  the  subject* 

the  effect  of  the  movement  will  be  that  millions  of  useless 

dons  wll  be  added  to  the  millions  that  already  exist,  or  whether 

thing  may  be  expected  to  result  which  will  lead  to  a  meteorological 

not  hazard  a  conjecture,     Tliis  only  I  believe,  that  it  will 

k  present  to  attempt  a  process  of  mechanical  theory^  and 

I  that  can  be  done  must  be  to  connect  phenomena  by  laws  of 

but  the  induction  must  be  carried  out  by  numerous  and 

.    in  different  directions,  the   greater  part  of  which 

<   failures/'     The  "millions  of  (useless?)  observations 

\ist-'  are,  however,  to  receive  an  addition  in  the  shape  of 

jnt  readings  taken  high  in  air,  for  a  scientific  commission, 

Lg  of  meml>ers  of  the  French  Institute,  the  Imperial  Obser>'atory, 

the  College  of  France,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

obser>*ations  and  experiments  in  the  clouds,  by  means  of  M.  Nadar's 

hailoon,  the  GhmL    Instruments  were  in  preparation  in  the  former 

laM  month,  and  an  early  ascent  was  then  anticipated.   At  the  time 

we  have  not  heard  whether  ajiy  ascent  has  taken  place. 

CW^-— ?>T      ■""     ry   Hunt,    chemist   to   the   Canadian    Geological 
feiAii,  !  a  Friday-evening  discourse  on  cosmical  geology 

luuon,  on  May  jrst,  and  explained  upon  what  prin* 
^  of  nebulous  matter  was  probably  transformed  into 
i»c  we  inhabit.      His  lecture  was  announced  under  the 
:  of  "The  Chemfstn'  of  the  Primeval  Earth."— Mr,  CroU 
ttinues,  in  tlic  7  :.w,his  researches  upon  the  relation 

e?>rr-fn  r osittir.il  _  _^      :  ,    -iiornena,  referring  however  to  times 
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a  little  more  recent  than  the  fjeriod  of  Mr.  Hunt's  transformation,  above 
alluded  to.  His  present  paper  is  devoted  to  the  change  in  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  to  the  effect  which  this  change  would  have  on  the 
relative  numbers  of  warm  days  occurring  at  the  poles  and  at  the  equator, 
and  as  a  consequence  on  the  variation  of  climate,  the  alteration  of  sea- 
levels — due  to  melting  of  the  polar  ice  caps — and  attendant  geological 
phenomena. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  E.  L.  Berthoud  gave  a  description  of  the  hot  springs 
abounding  at  Sotla  Creek  (Western  Kansas).  Some  of  these  springs 
yield  water  at  a  temperature  of  nearly  loo^  Fahrenheit;  they  deposit  an 
efflorescence  of  pure  white  colour  and  saline  taste  on  the  surrounding 
ground  and  stones.  The  waters  have  chalybeate  equalities,  and  approxi- 
mate very  much  to  those  of  the  famous  Saratoga  springs ;  they  also 
yield  an  iron  deposit.  But  the  most  singular  fact  is,  that  a  human 
skeleton  ^vas  discovered  there  by  some  miners  in  September,  i860;  it 
was  buried  twenty-two  yards  deep,  l>ing  on  its  face,  in  a  deposit  of 
gravel.  Below  the  skeleton  were  portions  of  a  pine  tree,  to  all  appear- 
ance similar  to  those  at  present  growing  on  the  adjacent  country.  Mr. 
Berthoud  concludes  from  these  discoveries  that  we  have,  within  the 
period  of  man,  evidence  that  either  the  convulsions  which  produced  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range  in  Western  Kansas  occurred  >\ithin  recent 
geological  times,  or  else  that  a  sudden  cause  scooped  out  the  low  in- 
terior mountain  basin  in  which  the  Gregorj-,  Russel  and  Nevada  Lak«, 
now  mined  and  populated,  are  located.-^An  expedition  is  fitting  out  in 
New  York,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Orton,  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  (U.S.),  for  the  purjiose  of  making  a  special  study  of  the 
volcanic  region  about  Quito.  Twelve  members  of  Ihe  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  of  Williams  College  constitute  the  exploring  company^ 
and  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  friends  of  the  college. — Dr.  Feuchtwanger 
lately  read  before  the  Polytechnic  Association  at  New  York  a  paper  on 
Gypsum :  its  nature,  geological  formation,  and  the  region  of  country 
through  which  it  is  found.  His  remarks  referred  to  a  recent  visit  to 
the  largest  gypsum  deposit  in  the  world,  near  \\'indsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  stated  that  100,000  ions  of  plaster  of  Paris  are  annually  exported 
from  this  locality. — At  the  instigation  of  the  French  Imperial  Observatory 
and  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Health  of  the  War  Depot,  a  report 
on  the  Algerian  earthquakes  of  January  and  February  last  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Perrier,  physician-in-chief  of  the  Algerian  division  of 
the  French  army.  The  report  embraces  all  available  meteorological 
ami  physical  phenomena  and  pathological  consecjuences.  It  is  printed 
in  the  supplements  lo  the  *'  Bulletin  International  de  rObservatoire 
Paris,"  May  17  and  June  14. 


Gco\^'aph}\  Q^c. — Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington,  gives  some  particulars  concerning  Russian-America,  de- 
rived from  the  labours  of  two  explorers  who  have  been  in  that  field 
between  one  and  two  years.  It  appears  that  the  climate  during  the 
winter  months  is  about  tlie  same  as  that  of  Washington,  and  during  the 
summer  months  very  foggy.  The  whole  country  is  heavily  timbered; 
and  the  soil  produces  excellent  edible  vegetables  and  roots;  furred 
animals  thickly  people  the  ground,  and  lish  in  exhaustless  numbers  the 
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«atof9L     Surface  washings  of  gold  ha\ne  been  discovered  in  the  streams, 
aMJyc  copper  and  iron  in  various  places,  and  excellent  coal  in  large 
"'ties.  ^  Five  or  six  thousand  Russians,  and  about  ten  times  that 
r  of  industrious  and  tractable  Esquimaux,  constitute  tJie  popula- 
If  all  this  be  plain  and  unvarnished  the  Americans  must  have  got 
in — Tlic  nariv  we  spoke  of  last  month  as  haA-ing  set  out  on  an 
'ing  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  consists  of  ten 
;^..i  are  three  topographers,  three  geologists,  a  zoolo- 
1  a  photographer  J  the  military  escort  and  the  packers 
ell  the  company  to  thirty-nine.    The  proposed  line  of 
la  about   1000  miles,  by  100  broad,  from  Pyramid 
'  y,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to 
ivxx  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  explorers 
iiopie  to  reach  iijit  Lake  City  next  year,  and  to  complete  their  work 
in  three  year*.     The  suney  is  ordered  by  Congress. — At  a  meeting  of 
tiie  Geogniphical  Society,  on  June  3,  a  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A*  G. 
Fiiidb]r«  ^^On  the  last  Journey  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  relation  to  the 
So«trce:(  of  the  Nile.**     The  concUision  to  which  the  author  arrived,  after 
an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  accounts  of  all  previous  explorers  of 
the  great  lakes  of  Centra]  Africa,  was,  that  Livingstone,  in  passing  beyond 
ilir  northrm  end  of  J^ke  Nyassa,  had  crossed  the  southern  watershed  of 
n.      He  believed  that    Dr.   Kirk's  deductions  from  the 
I  "^nanna  men  were  correct,  namely,  that  Livingstone  had 
^n  termination  of  the  Nyassa  Lake,  and  consequently 
\y^  luci  ivith  beyond,  flowing  to  the  north-west,  must  be  tribu- 
t  1  Jike  Tanganyika,  which  lake  in  all  probability  communicated 

rt  Nyaaza  and  the  Nile,-— the  relative  reported  levels  of  these 
on  examination,  proving  to  be  in  hannony  with  this  supposition. — 
\ii  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  delivered  a  lecture — on 
ie  members  of  the  British  Horological  Institute  upon  the 
idc,  historical  and  practical,  describing  the  various 
be  used,  and  their  comparative  excellencies,  and 
diawntg  ;i  a  particular  to  the  advantages  of  the  metliod  by  elec- 

tric tc!t*LfT  .5  ^Is,  which  lias  wrought  such  a  revolution  in  Longitude 

<ic«eTT  between  fixed  stations.     The  lecture  will  doubtless  ap- 

\^^^  ' ^.^^  "T  nrhly  journal  of  tlie  Institute. — A  desideratum  long 

I  i^^raphical  observers  has  been  an  artificial  horizon 

I J  rvations.     Some  years  ago  such  a  thing  was  sug- 

jcr.%  icr,  and  consisted  in  a  heavy  pendulum  carrying 

a  bofi/,o]i  I  rushed  with  marks,  which,  when  ^*  sighted  ''  together, 

ofieied  a  i  1  line  to  which  objects  could  be  brought  in  the  field 

of  the  iCJLUut  telescope  as  to  the  natural  horizon.     This  instrument, 
however,  had  several   f»r^ctical  defects,  and  failed  to  receive  adoption. 


Wtliiii  tl 
contriver! 

»vh*cw 


Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  of  telegraphic  fame,  has 

constructed  a  more  hopeful  apphance,  one 

<.T  all  wants.     He  uses  the  pendulum  for  obtain- 

it  his  pendulum  is  only  a  grain  or  two  in  weight, 

.  are  checked  by  the  whole  pendulum,  sight  and 

.  ...  a  small  box  of  water  with  glass  windows,  ^yhich 

sexunt  as  a  sort  of  collimator.    Some  preliminary 

***>tTumcnt  to  be  capable  of  great  accuracy. — Mr.  F. 
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Boyle  told  the  Ethnological  Society,  on  June  lo,  that  the  tiibes  of 
Central  America  have  sadly  deteriorated  in  civilisation  since  the  first 
discovery  of  the  country,  and  obstinately  resist  the  intrusion  of  Euro- 
peans; he  considered  that  tlie  only  practicable  means  of  improving 
them  was  by  annexation  with  the  United  States.  But  Sir  John  Lubbock 
thought  differently ;  he  contended  that  in  every  instance  in  which  a 
superior  race  had  come  in  contact  with  an  inferior  one  the  result  had 
been  the  deterioration  of  both.  He  regrettedj  also,  to  be  obliged  to 
express  the  opinion  that  niissionar)^  efforts  among  savage  people  in 
general  had  been  very  unsuccessful.  He  feared  that  the  only  w^y  to 
improve  the  Indians  of  Central  America  would  be  **  to  improve  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth." — The  University  of  Oxford  votes  500/,  towards 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  Cambri<lge  ^\ill  probably  follow 
with  a  like  sum. 

Electricity  a  fid  Afti^idism.'—ScyGTA  methods  have  been  tried  at 
various  times  with  a  view  of  employing  electricity  lo  destroy  the  engi- 
neer's bugbearj  boiler  incrustation.  The  principle  seems  to  promise 
success.  The  latest  method  proposed  is  one  by  Professor  Vander 
Weyde,  who  would  suspend  pointed  wires,  like  lightning  rods,  from  the 
inside  of  the  boiler,  above  the  water,  to  collect  the  electricity  of  the 
steam  :  the  electricity  of  the  steam  being  positive,  and  that  of  the  boiler 
positive  alsOj  the  inventor  holds  that,  the  like  electricities  repelling  each 
other,  the  positive  electrical  salts  cannot  be  deposited  on  the  boiler  sur- 
face, and  that  incrustation  will  therefore  be  prevented, — Mr.  £ben 
Jayne,  of  Philadelphia^  has  investigated  the  cost  of  electric  light,  and 
the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  where  economy  is  the  main 
point,  electric  light  produced  by  galvanic  action  cannot  be  profitably 
employed.  But  another  American,  Mr,  M.  G.  Farmer,  communicates  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  question  to  the  Scim/i/jc  American^  and  he 
finds  reason  lo  hope  that  by  means  of  thermo-electric  batteries  or 
magneto-electrical  machines,  more  light  can  be  got  from  a  pound  of  coal 
than  can  be  obtained  by  converting  it  into  gas.— Mr.  A,  G.  BallantjTie, 
an  electrician  fomieriy  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  of  Edin- 
burgh,, urges  the  further  adoption  of  ground-  or  earth-batteries.  The 
form  he  proposes  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  surrounded  by  and  filled 
with  coke,  and  buried  in  the  ground ;  the  coke  being  kept  from  actual 
contact  with  the  zinc  by  a  stratum  of  damp  earth.  Wires  are  embedded 
in  the  coke,  and  soldered  to  the  zinc,  and  led  to  the  place  where  the 
circuit  is  to  be  urilised  No  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  amount  of 
electricity  a  battery  of  any  given  size  will  produce. — M.  Dubois,  Professor 
of  Hydrography  at  the  Imperial  Naval  School,  Paris,  has  published  a 
brochure  on  the  deviation  of  the  compass,  giving  a  resume  of  the  modes 
of  correcting  proposed  by  Barlow^  Airy,  Poisson,  and  Faye,  and  describ- 
ing a  new  deviation  compass  in  which  the  deviations  of  a  small  needle 
are  counteracted  by  a  larger  needle  suspended  immediately  below  tt. 

Chemistry.— \n  a  communication  to  the  Instimtion  of  Ci\il  Engineers^ 
Mr.  E.  Byrne  stated  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
removal  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances  from  water,  that  little  can 
be  done  towards  purifying  water  by  filtering  it  through  charcoal     He 
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hid  fotinil  tliat   the  charcoal  in  a  filter  removed  less  and  less  organic 

TTT*f?rf  frnm  tn*cTv  succeeding  gallon  of  water  passed  through  it,  till  at 

ne  at  alL     But  the  editor  of  the  Chemical  News  refers 

in   the  experiments.     Charcoal  does   not   act   upon 

f      :       hinioU  absori>tion^  but  by  oxidation;  and  it  has 

^  unless  it  is  occasionally  allowed  an  opportunity 

ic  oxygen. — At  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 

<h.  ..I..,  -^-,  !>.,...,»  i.*vL*ig  read  a  note  **0n  an  Alimentary  Preparation 

for  rcpkcing  Human  Milk  for  Children,"     He  gave  analyses  of  human 

ind  cows*  miUt,  and  stated  how  the  latter  could  be  made  to  satisfy  the 

€ioii£tiocis  of  the  former,  by  mixing  ten  parts  of  milk  with  one  part  of 

wliot  flotir  a:  '  nart  of  ground   malL     For  compounding  these 

the  author  rt-;  ;s  the  following  method  : — A  mixture  is  made  of 

iQ  gnunmes  of  ^Iieaicn  flour,  15  grammes  of  ground  malt,  and  6  grammes 

«  bic^r^xm^te  of  potash;  30  grammes  of  water,  and   150  grammes  of 

ttilk,  The  whole  is  heated  and  continually  stirred 

ntiT  s  to  thicken.     It  is  taken  off  the  fire  and  stirred 

tes;  then  returned   to  the  fire  and  boiled,   and   finally 

-  ^   ..  : .  j^h  a  hair  sieve     If  this  preparation  is  well  made,  it  is  as 

I  as  natural  milk,  and  will  keep  good  for  twenty-four  hours. — The 

.  .-*  !>.-.  rv.  .  .i.  1]  Society  held  on  June  6,  will  be,  says  the  editor 

\  memorable  one  in  the  societ/s  history.     It  was 

un   viv.vi  Sir  Benjamin  Broilie  brought  forward  his  new 

rv%  ^hich  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  system 

sions  by  which  the  composition  of  the  units  of  weight 

rices  may  be  accurately  represented^  and  which  may 

>yed  for  the  purposes  of  chemical  reasoning.     The 

,  and  we  must  pass  it  by  with  the  mere  announcement 

A  wiU  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  pure  chemistry  of  the 

—Two  curiosities  in  the  shape  of  chemical  schemes  come  fi'om 

ent  ;— a  French  medical  journal  suggests  that  human  corpses 

!   ir\  r:is  raanuiacture,  and  states  that  an  ordinary  body  will 

ires  of  good  illuminating  gas,  equivalent  to  a  cost  of 

1  thus  represents  tlie  value  of  such  a  body;  and  a 

liccs  that  four  or  five  millions  of  cockchafers  have 

*^Te  residuum  of  their  distillation  supplying  an  ex- 

— It  may  interest  many  to   know   that   **  tank- 

r  alkali  works,  is  an  efficient  and  harmless  cure  for 

:ih  the  rubbish  used  to  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the 

ll4>or»,  the  favourite  seat  of  this  species  of  decay  ;  it  is  said 

f^nk  ^wnsie  acts  by  arresting  the  microscopic   vegetation  to 

ributcd. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  Obituary  of  this 

e  has   lost  one  of  her   best  and  most  celebrated 

i.!C,  who  died  on  >fay  31.     The  previous  day  he  had 

ir^rt  dropsy,  and  he  expressed  an  urgent  desire  to 

more  the   pure   air  of  the  heights   of  Bellevue  (near 


yidd 

been  : 
celleri 


0^ 
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once 

v-»  v-.r,ner  was  he  in  the  carriage  than  a  faintness  came  over 

recovered  witlt  much  difficulty.     His  family  yielded 

i.v  Lading  him  to  the  desired  spot,  where  he  arrived  in  the 

nly  to  die  on  the  following  morning  between  six  and  seven 
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Fhxj*r^j:tihi. — Hot  to  render  szbner  prints  pennanent  is  still  the  en- 
grfgyr./  cDcsdon  with  phocognphos^  One  odier  attempt  to  solve  it 
his  rsoeztlj  been  troc^ht  before  the  photographic  worid.  Mr.  Blanchazd 
pcopcses  :o  isclsLie  the  pcint  entirdy  from  both  mounting-board  and 
■inncsp'here  by  ccsidng  it  on  both  sides  with  a  collodion  rendered  tough 
ace  impenriocis  to  cxoistore  by  the  addition  of  some  oily  or  resinous 
substance.  Like  oil  other  presenntive  processes,  time  only  can  de- 
tennise  its  emcaqr. — ^A  new  method  for  enamelling  photographs  on 
porcelain  or  glass,  nx^e  simple  and  cheaper  than  any  yet  used,  has 
bcec  penected  by  Mr.  Fining,  of  Dorchester,  "an  old,  diou^  rather 
obscure,  expenmentilist" — albeit  an  ingenious  and  persevering  one — 
who  hopes  to  nnd  some  one  with  means  and  appliances  to  afiford  him 
an  opportunity  of  transferring  some  of  his  pictures  to  china  cups  or 
plates,  or  other  \'itreous  articles.  The  edit<Mr  of  the  Pkotographu  News 
speaks  well  of  the  specimens  that  have  been  submitted  to  him. — &L 
Edmond  Becquerel  has  embodied  his  various  researches  on  light  into  a 
complete  woik,  under  the  tide  of  **  Light,  its  Causes  and  fiffects,"  which 
he  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  at  a  late  sitting.  The 
worit  Ls  essentially  e3cperimental  or  practical ;  very  few  theoretical  con- 
siderarlons  are  employed.  The  first  \'olume  treats  of  all  known  sources 
of  hght,  and  of  the  anal>-sis  of  light  by  diq)ersion.  The  second  part  is 
devoted  to  the  effects  of  light — calorific,  diemical,  and  phy^ological — 
and  includes  an  exposition  of  photographic  methods. 

J.  Carpenter. 


NUGiE  LATINS.— No.  XVIL 

THE  DEATHBED.  "JAM  MORTE  SUB  IPSA." 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  Lkn'ia  captamns  totam  suspiria  noctem, 

night,  It  qnoties  tremulo  yita  reditque  sinu. 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low.  gpem  timer  arguemt,  torn  spes  oentita 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 


Kept  hea\Tng  to  and  fro. 


timorem  est, 
Inque  vicem  monitus  dedidt  ipsa 


Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied ;  .  I^™"*  ?   exanimem  flentes  dizere  pro- 

Wc  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept,  j  pinqui ; 

And  sleeping  when  she  died.  Intcriit :  somnum  carpere  credidintiB. 

For,  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad,  \  Quippe,  ubi  contiistata  aden&t  Inz  fiigore 

And  chill  with  early  showers,  !  ^^  imbri, 

lUr  quiet  eyelids  closed-shc  had  j      Hansenmt'aUamlnmin«clanadie«L 

Another  mom  t.:an  ours. 

T.  Hood.  ,  G.  C.  Brodmck. 
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MONTHLY   GAZETTE,   OBITUARY,   &c. 
MONTHLY   CALENDAR, 

ln\j  'i9>— InformAtioD  receiTed  of  the  capttiro  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian^ 
fcjwj.— Foundatioii-etono  of  the  ILdihoni  Yalloy  Improvement  Viaduct^ 
'    '  ^%  X,  H.  Fry,  aaHistad  by  the  leading  monibers  of  the  CorpomtioiH 

wm  opened  at  Sheffield,  to  iiiquire  into  tho  outrages  commit 
in  tlisl  town  in  connection  with  Trades'  Unions. 
Jmm  0.— Attempt  to  assassinate  the  Czar  in  Parifi* 
ISmAjscuI  *'  Cup '*  won  hy  the  Mas^nia  of  Heatings*  "  Lectorer/' 

ITviir  8.— FnuddB  Joseph »  Emperor  of  An>$tria,  crowned  at  Biidn  as 
itffigary. 

fttm  9.— The  expnedition  which  ia  to  penetrate  the  interior  of   Afiica  imj 
Dr.  Liyingstone,    lefl    England    under  the   command    of   Mr. 

>.— The  consecration  of  the  Eight  Eev*  T.  L,  Claughton,  B.D.,  to^^ 
thu  see  of  Ef*ch©5ter,  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 

Jnw  17, — Serious  riote  at  Birminghtun,  consequent  on  a  Mr.  Muqihy 
dnhvcriuj;  a  lecture  in  that  town  upon  tho  "  Errors  of  lioman  Catholiciam,  J 
which  loJ  to  the  gathering  of  a  vaat  crowd  of  pooplo.     The  Riot  Act  wag] 

1  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  militarj^  called  out. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PREFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


J^tvm  Mr  London  Gaxdte, 


Gms^  Kaval,  Aim  Miutart. 

ir^Sa.  WilliMD  GifTord  Pdgrave^  Mq., 
to  U  CMunl  «i  Trebizonde, 

Jfif  IL  Win.  Rawlffnd  Pyne.  c»q..  to 
W  Ptaudent  and  Senior  Member  of  tho 
SiKiiliTt  CouDcil  of  MectMTTOt ;  Charles 
F.  KotUqr.  etq.,  to  be  a  Member  of  tho 
Ugpa^fte  Couiicit  of  the  Bahama  IfllAodA ; 
•In  laie  Faniogton  A  Benneri,  and 
^iUkni  Bflfpnell,  eM^*.,  to  be  non-eleetlve 
iDcoboi  of  tho  Legtaktive  Cuuncll  of  the 

_  Atf  i  H,RH,  Prince  Arthur  to  be  a 
LQ. 

ll»i<JH3fB.  Phmcia  Seymour,  C.B.,  to 
wnJtoom  in  Waitiog  to  Her  M»je«ty, 
J*«  Lieot.G«o.   Six   H.  J.  W.  Beatmck, 

^i*l]|(^jck  to  b«  GoverDor-Oeneral  of 
wdi^iB^cr  the  Act  of  the  Union  of  tho 
»>it«ili  hvfiDoeo  In  North  Ameriica* 

/«r  T.  The  Itev.  WUliaan  Dnlce  to  bo 
J»  of  tho  Chaplaino  in  Ordmary  to  Her 
«*i«i«y;  and  the  lion,  and  Rov,  F.  E. 
Cacil  bjDg  to  be  ooe  oi  the  Honorary 
^^Hiiiioa  m  Ortlinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Hqgh  fi^Id  <^^'^'  --  ■  .  to  be  a  Member 
<rf  th*  Le^Ut  i  of  HuDgkimg; 


and  Thomafl  Brown i  Mq,«  to  be  a  Memb 
of  the  t#egutiative  Comicil  of  H.M.'fl  SetUe^'J 
ttient  on  the  river  Gambia,  Wenteni  Airica,'* 

J\m€  U.  Henry  Ghiasford  Bell,  esq.^ 
ftdvQoate,  to  be  Sheriff  of  eo.  Lanark,  rto 
bir  Archibald  Aliaoo,  bart,  deceased. 

/un€  U.  llev.  John  Saul  Howson.  D,D. " 
to  be  Dean  of  Chester,  iBie^   Frederick 
Anson,  D.D.,  deceased. 

Abraham  Chalwill  HiU  Smith,  eaq.,  to 
be  Counsel  for  the  Virgin  Islanda ;  and 
J.  Shanks  Hitzler,  esq*,  to  be  Hegistrar  of 
Demerani  and  Essequebo,  Britlbh  Guiina, 

Edmund  Chose  Marriott,  esq.*  of  Adleo' 
trop  house,  co«  Glouo^tor,  to  be  Hareno 
and  Keeper  of  the  porta  and  foroahoree  < 
the  Duch)''  of  Cornwall* 

J^nt  18.  Sh-  Patrick  Grant,  G.aB-J 
be  Governor  of  Malta. 

MEMBEIia  RctUAKED  TO  PABLlAJCE!fT. 

itfay. 
^ttrt<rrian<f — Lord  Ronald  Sutherland 
Levesou-Gower,  rice  the   Right  Hon.  Bir 
David  Dnndas,  Knt.,  Ch.  Hdi. 

/une. 
ITVymott^. — Henry  Edwards,  esq.,  r/cc 
H.  O*  Gridley,  esq.,  Ch,  ^da. 
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rjuLT, 


BIRTHS. 


Mori^  26.  At  rietermariUburg,  Nntal, 
the  wife  of  Cttpt.  l*otter,  90th  Begt.,  a  son. 
Ajirxl  11.     At  Trichinopiily,  the  wile  of 
G.  V&na  Agtiew,  esq^,  a  eon. 

Ajunl  W.  At  Andover,  the  wife  of  the 
Re7.  J.  HenrOIe  Threiher,  a  dau. 

A^l  18,  At  Wellinffton,  Madraa  Preai- 
deacy,  the  wife  of  Major  F.  GoBtImg,49th 
Begtj  a  dan, 

A'pril  29.    At  Nowahera,  Punjab,  the 

wife  of  Capt  J.  Knox,  19th  Ue^t.,  a  dau, 

April  SO,   At  St.  Vincent,  W.  Indies, 

the  wife  of  the  Hon,  David  Cowie,  a  dau. 

May  %.   At  Plymouth,  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  Arthur  Mayo,  V.C.,  a  son. 

Ma]t  11*  At  BialtA}  the  wife  of  Capt. 
R,  a  Streatfeild,  COth  Rifles,  a  dau. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  O.  E.  Wat- 
son, Major  R,E.,  a  dau. 

iVoj/ 13.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.Blag^ 
den,  M.A.,  incumbent  of  Newbottle^  eo. 
Durham,  a  sod. 

Maij  14.  At  Swafifham,  Cambridge,  the 
wife  of  C.  P.  Allix,  eaq.,  a  dau. 

At   Cannon   Gate   House,   Hythe,    the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  B,  HarriBs,  MA,,  a  Bon. 
At  Elaing  Hall,  KorfollE,  the  wife  of  J. 
Clarendon  Uyde.  esq.,  a  eon. 

At  69,  Lanado^vne  road,  Kottin^-hill, 
the  wife  of  F.  Law  Latbam,  eaq.,  a  dau. 

At  Cbacombe  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Wykeham- Martin,  a  eon. 

MiXij  16.  At  Tickhill,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Bury,  a  son. 

At  Oreiit  Bookham,  Leatherhead,  the 
wife  of  the  Rer.  John  Hebertlen,  a  son. 

Man  17.  At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of 
Wataon  Aakew,  e3.|.,  of  Fallinabum,  a 
dau. 

At  Preshute  House,  Marlborough,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J,  Franck  Bright,  a  dau. 

At  39,  Cornwall-road,  Wcatbourne-park, 
the  wile  of  the  Rev.  A.  Hunter  Dunn, 
III. A.,  a  dau. 

At  OakfieM,  CumbeHanfl,  the  wife  of  T. 
Rowland  Fothergill,  esq,,  a  dau. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Han- 
cock, H.N.,  a  diu. 

At  Wetheriiigsett,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Hethcrington,  a  son. 

At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Col  Atwell 
Lake,  C.R,  a  son. 

Ma\i  IS.  At  Washington,  U.S.,  the  wife 

of  W.  Peert?  Williama  Freeman,  jun.,  esq., 

2nd  aecretary  in  H.B.M.'a  Legation,  a  ion- 

At  Tan-in gton,   the   wife  of  the  Rev. 

Charles  Smith,  a  dau. 

Mu\i  19.  At  Plamatead,  the  wife  of  W. 
F«  Smith,  eaq.,  borrister-at-law,  a  dau. 

Ma^  20.  At  St,  Andraw'a,  N.B.,  the 
wife  of  Sir  C  M.  Ochtcrlony,  bart ,  a  son. 


At  42,  Tregunt^r-road,  aW.,  Lady  Fre- 
deric Kerr,  a  aon. 

At  Llauweuarth,  Abergavenny,  the  wif» 
of  the  Uev.  O.  Faithf ull,  a  dau. 

At  Caynham  House,  Ludlow,  the  wife 
of  Major-Gen.  Moody,  a  dau. 

At  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Fox  Strangways,  R.  A.,  a  dau. 

At  Sandgate,  the  wife  of  Lt-OoL  Wood, 
V.C,  a  dau. 

May  21.  At  CoupUnd  Caatle,  North* 
nmberland,  the  wife  of  M.  T.  Culley,  eiq., 
^dau. 

At  Edmonton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W- 
G.  Keeling,  a  son. 

At  32,  Oakley^treet,  Chelsea,  the  wife 
of  J,  S  Lmm  onds,  esq . ,  barr ister-iLt-la w,  a  iozL 
At   Lytham,  the  wife  of  Capt.  A.  B. 
TuUoch,  6Sth  Regt.,  a  son. 

Mmj  22.  At  Dublin,  the  GounteM  of 
Lanesborough,  a  dau. 

At  South  &Ioreton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev* 
T.  Fran  da  Boddington,  a  son. 

At  Ettry,   Loatwithlel,  Cornwall,  the 
wife  of  J.  Coixle,  esq.,  of  Polcaroe,  a  dau. 
At  Arthuret,  Carlisle,  the  wife  of  tlie 
Rev.  M.  R.  Graham,  a  son. 

At  Aahcot,  Somerset,  the  wife  of  Capl 
Bictley,  R-N,,  a  sod. 

The  wife  of  Capt.  Holman,  Royal  WHts 
Militia,  a  son. 

At  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich, the  wife  of  Frank  Johnsotii  Lieut. 
Ji.A,,  a  dau. 

At  North  Cmy  Place,  Keat»  the  wife  of 
N.  Lubbock,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  The  Lawn,  Walmer,  the  wife  of 
Rear  Admiral  Montreeor,  a  son. 

Man  23.  At  42,  Portkod-place,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Stourton,  a  son  and  heir. 

At  22,  Rutland-gate,  the  Uon.  Lidy 
Williamson,  a  son. 

At  l.il!ey,  Herte,  the  wile  of  the  Rev. 
£.  Anderson,  a  daa. 

At  Kirkstall,  near  Leeda,  the  wife  of  tbe 
Rev.  T.  S.  Bo  wens,  a  daiu 

At  the  Royal   Arsenal,  Woolwich,  ilie 
wife  of  Capt.  C  Orf!e  Browne,  R.A.,adstt* 
At   Hardwicke,  the  wife   of  the  Her. 
WiUiain  Douglas,  a  eon. 

At    Cambridge      House,     Abbey-road 
West,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Roe,  a  daa. 
At  Montreal,  Canada  East,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Trig^e,  1 00th  Regt-,  a  dau, 

Ma>j  24.  At  Ardiiagloshel,  co.  Co^, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Edwd.  Meredyth,  bart.,  a 
Bon  and  heir. 

At  Pks  Llnynon,  Anglesey,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  a  aon. 

At  4d,  Itulland'gate,  Mra.  C,  Wivtterfey 
Digby,  a  d  in. 
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AtSwiugt^*  Doraetr  the  wifo  of  Lieut. 
T.  Uontgomefy  Ckmpbell,  R.N.,  &  dMM, 

It  Baddioitoa-place,  Cfojdoi],  tite  wif« 
o(  A.  X  CoUxer-Briatow^  «iq.,  a  dan. 

JU  Vikm  Maltiv  th«  wife  of  Capt 

At  Biiabl%  Sookbfliiqitoci,  tha  wife  of 
D«ptttj4Qs;octO(r  Qen.  Longmore,  CB.,  a 

JU  Bjibop|]M)fpa  FiJAee,  York,  Mrs* 
Thffmaaa,  a  (ku. 

At  lloulli  F«rry  Houm,  West  York* 
^Iiirti,  Ut«  irife  ot  JoLn  Weik,  esq.,  a  dau. 

Jf(4f  2S.  At  DudJey  iiouae,  P^klaoe, 
tba  CoaBle»of  Dudlej,  a  ftuii  and  hedr. 

At  BniaditaiTB^  the  wlf«  of  the  Her. 
Jiafea  E  Out,  a  dau. 

At  JlerwwDt  Bank,  Maltoa,  tJie  wif«  of 
Liiui'CoL  ilaworth,  a  dau, 
^  At  UfctenVury  Hill,  the  wil»  of  Aithtir 
Spcilia^  WCL4  aiOQ. 

Ai  Fgrkyb,  ISmtx,  the  wile  of  the 
Oct*  a  F.  maplin,  a  daii. 

U^  SI  At  Dublia,  the  wife  of  Capt 
FtaBMrtlf,  ColATtream  Ouardt,  a  son. 


Ai 

B«f .  [ 

AL   u*r 

TowftMad 
I/a,  2: 

At 


^>rwicht  the  wife  of  the 


:fe  of  the  B9%%  0. 
,  a  iiati. 

-nl-rtlnrp   rhe  Mar* 
<.lau. 

J ,  a  dau* 

At  iuuMiigUiii^  thfi  Hi/ii.  Mia.  Kaper* 
CtiiiuQ,  a  ton. 
At  H«c<tford,  the  Hou.  Mri.  Webb,  a  aoD. 
Al  Northiikick,   Harrow,    the  wife    of 

;^t  :,  Preston  Candover,  the 

*i*»  y  Fitigerald,  wq.  ^  a  son. 

At  tJi>pa  i\>*>tAO^,  Surrey,  the  wife  of 
Ahl^nnio  Raae.  a  daa. 

At  Aeioo,  MkhUevex.  the  wife  of  Capt. 
H.  Seo^tTuraer,  09 th  Regt..  a  boiu 

At  l>n|toi]i.  the  wife  of  th»  lie7.  A.  J. 
^nUtmu^  a  tUu. 

At  Fiimhaui  AU  Sauits,  Burj  St  Ed. 
tlus  wifa  of  the  Wev,  A*  Wolf«,  a 

'  "  '  ^n- terrace,  the  Lidy 


'*     LiucoloAhire, 
•c:k«  a  dau. 
^r-squara,  the 
dOD  and  heir. 
:  «>ket  the  wife 
i».,  iC-fC^a  MIL 
II,  Laocaiihlre,  the 
^ '   '-  ■  l-,  a  dau. 
:in,  a  BOa* 


'^1   :-?  tvj.iii^j^  LLe    rt'ile 
li«t:luj.i,  lL>i\,ad»ti- 


the  wiie    of 
il,a  800. 
i>i  Gomjuander 


^ 


At  Soiitheod,  Rasex,  the  wife  of  Capt 
William  Kemmis,  RA.|  a  eua* 

At  Cam  bridge,  the  wife  of  the  JElev, 
John  tAtuh,  a  dau. 

At  Sjuthsea,  the  wife  of  Tbosuii  W. 
Moore,  mq.,  H.X.,a  ftou. 

At  Fi^nitOQ  Court,  Devon,  th«wile  of 

E.  Newman  Sdow,  es«|.,  a  dau, 

>•  At  St.  Andrew's  Paraonnge,  Leioetter, 
Mrs,  Spittal  a  dau. 

At  OilUng,  York»hke»  the  wife  o!  the 
Rev.  Jatue«  C.  Wharton,  a  dau. 

May  3D.  The  wife  of  the  Her.  t>.  Bar- 
claj  Bevau,  of  Amweli  Bury,  Herts,  a  diiu. 

At  Colchester^  the  wife  of  Capt.  Edd* 
maan,  King'fl  Dragoon  Quards,  a  ion. 

At  Saxby,  near  Melton  Mowbsay,  the 
wife  of  the  Kev,  P.  F.  Oont,  M. A,,  a  eon. 

At  Leiiuter-equare,  the  wife  of  Aid- 
borough  Heumker,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  New  8horeham,  tha  wife  of  the  Hev 

F.  M.  D.  MerteoB,  a  dau. 

At  Groit  Barr«  near  Binningham.  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Vernon,  a  eon,  who 
survived  hh  birth  outy  a  few  tuiuutee. 

3fafj  31.  At  St.  John's,  Fulbam,  the 
wife  of  tho  Rev.  Edmund  Batty,  a  eon. 

At  Saudfidd,  Prwcot,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Shutlanger,  Nortli- 
amptonahirej  a  dau. 

At  Rode  Heath,  Lawton,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  F,  R,  Bryikus,  a  dau. 

At  Reading,  tUo  wife  of  tho  Eer.  John 
H.  Jowitt,  a  sou. 

At  Biichfii*ld.  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  MarahAll  a  dau. 

At  BradEtld,  Readings  tho  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  II*  Palmer,  a  son. 

fiine  L  At  ArcachoUi  the  wife  of  D,  H. 
Eiakiue,  ftkj.,  H.B.^I.  s  Consul  for  Madeiia, 
a  d;&u. 

At  lecoed  Park,  Flintshire,  the  wife  of 
Philip  \y,  G'jdf*:il,  esq.,  a  urn. 

At  St  Paul**  SjLooI,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  J.  \\\  iShepnrd,  a  sou. 

At  Ellinglriiu  Hall,  Norfolk,  ike  wife 
of  Heur}*  Huiithi  esq.,  a  son. 

At  St.  Leouard'son-Sea,  the  wife  of 
Waltor  Ruleigli  Trevelyau,  edq^^  of  Eois- 
worth  Hou#e,  H,.iiits,  a  dm, 

Jaiu  2.  At  Rome,  tho  wife  of  Edwin 
C.  Cuahmau,  esq.  a  son. 

At  Portiiuoutb,  the  wife  of  Capt 
James  G.  Goodenough,  R,N.,  a  ftoo. 

At  Trevalyn  Hall,  Denbighshire,  the 
wife  of  Boftoawen  T.  GriMtb,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  Walcot  Hall,  Stamford,  the  wife  of 
Douglaa  Loftu«),  esq ,  a  dau. 

Jane '6.  At  Tht}  Hall,  Crosby,  Lanea* 
shire,  Mra.  Blnn  J^^ll.  a  dau. 

At  Boughtuu  Hall,  Chester,  the  wife  of 
R.  H,  Currie,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  Metulleshaai«  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
E.  R,  Manwariiig  White,  a  dau. 
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Jitrre  A.  At  Havering,  Esaex,  the  wif«of 
W.  Pemberton  liarnes,  ea^.,  a  son* 

At  Weymoulii,  the  wiftt  of  Capt.  Ed- 
imrtl  S.  Tyler,  U.E.,  a  son. 

At  Overidatle,  Ilugby,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  G,  F.  Wright,  a  rnn. 

Tb©  wife  of  Commauder  Jones-Parry, 
Il,N,,  a  sou, 

June  5.  At  HunBrngore^  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J-  J.  D.  Dctit,  a  son. 

At  Caetle  Cary,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
G,  Fen  wick,  a  di*iu 

At  llomford,  Essex,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Frcfnd,  a^oD^who  Burvived  hia 
birth  only  a  few  hours. 

At  Otterbtiume»  Hante,  the  wife  of 
Capt*  Hallidtiyf  U.^f.A.,  a  dau. 

At  Anglesey  Hoit&e,  Aldorsliott,  the 
wife  of  Mrtjor-Gen,  Ho%e,  C-B.»  a  son. 

/ttHc  6.  At  40,  South'Btreet,  Groavenor- 
jK^uiiret  the  ViBcotmteBa  Hood,  a  son. 

At  Fastbourno,  the  wife  of  the  Eev* 
C.S.  Burdcr,  rector  of  Ham»  WilU,  a  dau» 

At  Dover,  the  wife  of  R.  Norton  Cart- 
wright,  esq.,  Capt,  61st  Hegt.,  a  dau. 

At  Saltwood,  Kent,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  11  Collum,  a  sEon. 

At  Colcheater,  the  wife  of  Lieut .-Ci>t. 
Cooch,  a  dau. 

At  PlAS'Newydd,  Carmarthenshire,  the 
wife  of  Howard  Elkington,  eaq.,  a  *ian. 

At  Paris,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Moles  worth,  a  son. 

At  44,  Trio ity-Bqu are,  South wark,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  D,  A.  MouUin,  a  dau. 

At  Burton  Latimer,  Northants,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  F,  B,  Newn^an.  a  dau. 

lu  Upper  Glouceaterstreet,  the  wife  of 
Mr,  Serjeant  Parry,  a  dau. 

At  Weathatnpnett,  Chichester,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Robeit  Sutton,  a  dau. 

At  Doveridge  Hall,  the  wife  of  AV,  F. 
Taylor,  esq.,  a  eon. 

/Kfre  7.  At  Edinburgh^  the  wifa  of  CoL 
T.  Hay  CampbeE,  RA.,  a  eon. 

At  Hartsheatb,  Mold,  the  wife  o!  Capt. 
A  F.  Jones,  4th  Hui)«arB,a  son. 

At  Fetcham,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Graham  Moon,  a  sod. 

At  Counduu,  co.  Durham,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Archer  UptoD,  a  dau. 

At  Dorrington,  iSalop^  tha  wife  of  the 
Rev,  T,  P.  White,  a  son. 

Junt  8.  At  Wantage,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  Robert  Guinness,  a  dau. 

At  Mitcham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  D, 
P.  Wilson,  a  dau. 

Jane  9.  At  Ramsgate,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Hubert  Campion,  R.N.,  a  daiu 

At  3S,  South  street,  Grosvenor  square, 
Mrs.  Matheion,  of  Ardross,  a  son. 

At  Swansea,  the  wife  of  J,  R.  Herau- 
Maswellf  esq.,  late  Capt  Itth  Htissara,  a 
dau. 


At  Oxford,  the  wiie  of  Profesisor  &1ax 
MitUer,  a  sou. 

At  Thumey  Hall,  Notta,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Chri.'itopher  Nevile,  a  eon. 

At  Litchurch,  Derby,  the  wife  of  Capt 
L.  RicbnioDd  Piirry,  a  eon. 

At  Albury,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  O.  II 
Portal,  a  dau. 

At  Brotn field,  Shropshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  William  Selwyn,  a  dau. 

/u»6  10,  At  Ftu^ragh,  Longford,  Ireland, 
the  wife  of  Jamea  W.  Bond,  esq.,  a  son. 

In  Guilford  street,  Rxtsaell-aquare,  the 
wife  of  W.  P.  Griffith,  esq..  F.aA..  a  son. 

At  Horshrtm  Park,  the  wife  of  R  H. 
Hurst,  esq,,  >LP.,  a  eon. 

At  South  sea,  the  wife  of  Commander 
Seymour  Curtis,  R.N.,  a  son. 

At  Creawell  Hsll,  Stafford,  the  wife  of 
Lieut -Col.  Temple  West,  a  sou. 

JitJit  11.    At  Sandbach,  Cheshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  ArmiUiead,  a  dau. 
At    MauldAiie    Caetle,   N.a,   the  wife 
of    Lieut*CoL    Feilden,    60th    Riflet^  a 
son. 

At  Stradishall,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  H, 
It  Homfray,  esq,,  a  son. 

At   Park  side,   Cambridge,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  D,  Long,  a  son. 
Mrs.  W,  H.  Valpy,  a  dau, 
Jum  12.    At    16,    Grosvenor-gardens. 
Lady  Katharine  Hamilton-Ruaaiell,  a  aoo. 
At  Bo  ugh  ton,  the  wife  of  the  Eev.  Q. 
S.  Howard'Vyse,  a  son. 

At  Silver  ton,  the  wife  of  the  Her.  H. 
Fox  Strangways,  a  dau. 

At  Pull  Wyke,  Amble«do.  Weatok^ 
land,  the  wife  of  F.  Stanier-Broodo, 

aaon.  

At  Kinnoird  Castle,  the  Countess  of 
Southesk,  a  dau. 

At  13,  Hyde  Par^gate  southi  the  Hon. 
Mrs,  LyttoD,  a  dau. 

At  Low  G  OS  forth,  NorthumborlaQd, 
the  wife  of  R.  Lay  cock,  esq.,  of  WiaetoD 
Hall,  Notts,  a  hou. 

Jm^€  13.  At  Sonning,  Berks,  the  wife 
of  tho  Kev.  T,  It  Finch,  a  sou. 

At  Faversham.  the  wife  of  the  Rer. 
C.  E,  Donne,  a  dau. 

At  Nottingham,  the  wife  of  tho 
Horace  Newton,  a  dau. 

June  14.     At  Thomtonle-Streot* 
Countess  Cathcart,  d  dau. 

At  Seal,  the  wife  of  tb«  Her.  T.  0. 
Blaokalt,  a  dau. 

At  Rochester,  the  wife  of  tho  Bev. 
Claude  Bosanquet,  a  son, 

A  t  Oolfhill,  Glasgow,  the  wife  of  A.  B. 
Dennistoun,  esq.,  a  son. 

At  Widdial  Halt,  Herti^  the  wife  of 
Edward  Heaton  Ellis,  csq.^  a  ton. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  tho  Rev. 
Henry  O'Korke,  M.A.,  a  dau. 
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Imi  15.    At  Weymouth,  the  wife  of 

1 1,  CuurtUod'plaoe^  KetisiDgtoQ,  the 
ft oi Lieut-Col.  Graot,  R.E.,  a  fion. 
;  Witliioombe  R&leigh,  the   wife  ol 
Uie  Ker.  H.  L  Uusaey,  a  son. 

/(UK  U.    At  Btigfatoo,  the  BftroueM 
De  Uochqn«d  Lorpent,  %  dau. 

The  wife  o{  the  Kev.  T.  Scott,  elupbSn 
of  iJte  LoodeiL  Hospital,  a  dau. 


/iine  17.    At  W^BI&Brare,  tb 
wife  of  Sir  A.  CronVMIQviau. 

At   6,  Upper  Brook-atxeet,  the 
GueDdoleQ  Harnsden^  a  dau. 

At  Southscra^  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  3»j 
Beal,  li.N,»  a  dau.  ] 

At  Milford,  near  Lymington,  the  wifej 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  B,  Bynie,  a  dau. 

At  62»  Leamiiigtou-road,  W.,  the  wifi 
of  the  Rev,  R.  W.  Forrest^  a  dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


/2$,  At  Tttrin,  the  Ditke  ol  Aosta, 
» FtioetM  Delia  Ciitema. 


/n.  10.  At  Chainpioa  Bay,  Western 
Arthur  Houeaemayne,  eldest 
el  Juha  du  Boa]ay«  esq.,  of  Dooheftd 
'  Wilti«  to  JoMphme  Caroline,  eldest 
lUu.  of  the  Rer.  Georig^  Ronth  Howard, 
Cltfr«romfiit  Chaplain  of  the  Fkta, 

M^Tfsk  1.  At  Leithfietd,  Canterbury, 
5t«  Zealtnd,  Lewis  B.  Ueodley,  young^t 
«BD  of  the  Kev.  Charles  Henaley,  vicar  of 
C^tanis,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau'  of  A.  H. 
H4)aii«liam^  esq.,  of  Deepdene,  LeithdeR 
IfiM  14.  At  Jhaosie^  Robert  Power 
Sboodsn,  Lieut.  R.A.,  to  Mary  Hosa* 
Iliufi4  seo^ad  dan.  of  Sur^^eon^Majur 
Jflhfi  Tiw»i<Mt^r,  Bengal  Medical  Service. 

J'   "  '  '"Ol?!  James  Gardner, 

»*^  jTtoria,  eldest  aoa  of 

...^    oardner,   of  Bath,  to 
l^a.  of  A.  S.  Robertson,  eaq., 


Of  'li..;..;^,- 
liti*. 

L(uLin:rt>  n. 


At  Calcutta,  George  William 

of  Calcutta,  tu  Marie  Cathe- 

daii,    of    the    bte   Mark 

principal    ti    Kishoagur 


At   Belgaum,    Janiej   Law 

Lieut.   R.K,,  ^o^  of  the  late 

^!^»rant,    thApLiiti    in    the 

'Afj,  to  Margfiret*  dau.  of 

I,  and  widow  of  Capt. 

. ;  ^vt, 

vr  :t_  1.,    Chester- 
It, K,,  to 

.   -..     ,        ^     .  l*u.  of  the 

liile  O-  Csry  fe^wes,  esq^ 

if  Of  10,     At   Kandy,  Ceylon,  H.    P, 
vf] .    Uead  Master  of   the    High 
I  si  Pooriab.  third  H^u  of  the  Uev. 
ol     '    '*     "ii  .id  Matter  t»f  Chri»t*d 
M;uy,  uuJy  dau.  of 
._,    ..    iKandy. 
I  11.    At  i'iymouth»  liolatid  Lewis 
««|.,  U,M.L«L,  if)  Mnry  Louisn, 
dsu,   of    the    Ute    Liettt,-CoL 
licM^  Lcoiwu  iMria,  C  B. 
■    ^t  tlie  Oratary,  London,  Capt  Victor 


Towry  Law,  to  Maiy  EU«abeth,  fifth  dait,J 
of  Henry  Bowdeo,  esq.,  of  Prince's  gate.     J 

May  15.  At  Portsmouth,  Wm.  Henry] 
Ford,  eaLj.,  solicitor,  of  Port«ea,  to  HarrieM 
Low,  dau.  of  Richard  WilUam  Ford,  csq,^l 
golicitorj  of  Portsmouth*  ,J 

if uy  10.  At  Kirking.  the  Rev.  IIam«j 
tDond  Roberson  Bailey,  M.A  ,  rector  o£j 
Great  Warley,  £«sex,  to  Pontine  Harrie 
only  dau.  of  Henry  Beck,  esq,|  of  Nted*j 
ham  Market,  Suffolk.  J 

At  Woodhurst,  Hunts,  the  Rev.  J,] 
Dixon,  of  Dunstable,  t'j  Adelaide,  third] 
dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Daintreo,  of  J 
Feuton,  Huntingdonsihire. 

At  Mettingham,  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  W.P. 
Goode,   rector  of   Earehaia,  Norfolk,    tor^ 
Louisa  Chartrea,  only  dan,   of  the  Rev* 
J.  C,  Saflbrd,  of  Mut'  'uitle. 

At  Leny  Sea,   \\  <,   Dumbar*! 

toaahire.  C,^pt.  ArcL*.^.i  ,.  j^ouiue  McNab«] 
of  Dalchuliy  Hou^,  luvcrnerts-shire,  toj 
Christina,  eldest  dau.  of  llobert  W'alkta*} 
sbaw,  esq. 

At  Ipplepeut  Devon,  Edward  Bh'jrlsndy  J 
esti.,  M.H.C:^.,  of  Melkshani,  WUts,  tol 
CAruIitie,  third  dau.  of  P.  F.  Bluett,  eac^tg  J 
of  .South  Wetnbury.  near  Plymouth.  I 

May  21.     At  St.  Micbaers,   Com  hi  11^1 
the  Rev.   Hugh  Wilson   Bateman,  B.A, 
curate  of  Boiiendcu,  Kent,  to  Georgiauj 
Dorothea,  dau.  of  the  Kev,  T,  W,  Wrench 
rtHjtor  of  St.  ilichAel's.  Combill. 

At  St.  George  s,  Hanover-square,  Arthuf  I 
Algernou  Capelt  esq.,  eldest  son  of  th«l 
Mun.    A.    F.    M.    Capel,    to    Eliza Wth 
youngest  dau.   of  the  late  Owen  Owen,] 
esq.^  of  Gadlys  and  Llanfigoel,  Anglesey,   j 

"At  St.  George* e,  Hanover-s([uare,  Wj 
Selby,  eUloAt  son  of  W.  Selby  Lowndei^ 
sstj.,  ot  Whaddon  Hall,  Ikicks,  to  Jessie 
Miiry,  widow  of  Kyre  Coote^  eaci-,  of  Wo 
Piirk,  Hants,  and  dau.  of  Li6ut-Geii«] 
Lechuiere  Wormll, 

At  Otiudle,  the  Rev.  Gerard  Williara 
Tonikins,  rector  of  Laveudon,  Bucks,  to 
Mary  Louis;i,  ouly  dau.  of  Chas.  Linton, 
esq..  0urgeon,  of  Uimdie. 

ifa// 22.  At  H»ly  Triuity,  Cloudealey- 
squaro,  USingt<m,  Chnrlf^«  llowar  t,  eldest 
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«K>n  of  Char]«a  Wanebrouf^b^  ^cj.,  of 
Shrew  ton  M&Qor,  Wilts,  to  Margaret  Jo- 
lumiAf  011I7  d&u.  of  Jamet  Alexander^ 
esq. 

Jfo?/  23.  At  All  Samta\  Paddington, 
Robert  AlJwcath,  eiii|,,  aecond  »on  of 
R,  0,  Aldwortb,  e$q.,  of  Kewroiu-ket 
Houie,  CO.  Cork,  to  LouUa  Mary,  dau.  of 
the  late  Major  Gen.  Tolley,  C.B, 

At  St,  MAry*6^  Bryanfttonaquaret  the 
Rev,  J.  H.  Hiirlkstoa,  M.A,,  P.C ,  of 
Withington,  Salop,  to  ErarueUae,  widow 
of  John  GetbiD,  es<|.,  jnn.,  of  Dalliodoun, 
CO.  SligOj  and  daii.  nf  Thomas  Hor«Ml| 
esq.,  of  Burly  Hall,  Ymi  kj^hlre. 

At  PeoRP.  Surrey,  (Jeorge  Mo«n«ey» 
esq,,  of  CArliale,  to  /ulb  Jee-^ie.  cider  dau, 
of  the  kto  Sir  JftTucH  B^^woll  V>4^rt 

At  St.  JohnV  n    '     '  '       V 

,0io  R€V.  T.  F.  Rii 
Witbyham,    Suiwei;,    .v>    ,^....    ,.*.*    ^..^x.^k 
Fell,  widow  of   W.  E.  C,  Fell,   etq.,  of 
Lochine  Moose,  Edinburgb, 

At  St.  Gabriel'a,  W.-invtck  square,  S.Wt, 
the  Rev.  John  i  honaas  Walters,  vicAr  of 
Ide,  Devon«ihire,  to  Jauo  Ricbardaou^  dau, 
of  Famiiel  Soell,  esq. 

May  25.  At  St.  JiicneA's,  Piccadilly, 
Arthur,  aon  of  the  late  Jeretniab  Filcber, 
c8q„  of  Worthing,  Sufi.?ex,  to  lfi.il>e] 
Eleanor,  only  dnu.  t^f  Ueorge  Holyoake, 
•jq.,  of  Neachley  linll,  Shiti'tud,  Salop. 

At  St  Gabriel's,  W!irwick-bquare,Cbarle« 
Pritcbanl,  esq,,  to  Mary  Ebzabetb,  dau,  of 
thf  ^  *'    '  ■  '"  lii  McCann,  eiiti,,  M.D. 

Hejij(oeU,  S.vlap,  i>ir  Etiward 
A,  s,   bart.,  to  Mary  ElizAbctb, 

only  dau,  of  Joaepli  Gill,  eaq.,  of  Trevr* 
enw.  Salop. 

At  Rotlingdean,  Majof  Dallas,  to  Maria 
Louif»,  tldcat  dau,  of  J»  Arthur  Taylor, 


Pembroke's  hire,  to  Mary,  acoond  dau.  of 
the  hte  Francia  Eciwaidea  Lloyd,  eaq*,  of 
rias-Cily-bebyll,  Gbiuior^ansbire. 

At  Sacriaton,  the  Rev,  Earlo  M^Gowan, 

A,M.,  ir' '    ■  '    "if  Hohnside.  Durham, 

eldest  b>  40  Anthony  M'Gowan, 

esq.,  of  i  ^^  l.odge.  co,  Kilkenny,  to 
Elizabeth  Majy,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
lliuniaa  rurvi4,  esq,,  of  Fla^^'B worth 
Cotta^,  CO.  Durham. 

At  Blaketuere,  Herefordabire^  the  Rev, 
Htnry  Bernard  Marshall,  M,A,,  to  Julia 
Kumia,  tMebt  dau,  of  John  Matbe\ve,eaq.| 
of  WootUaDde,  Blakemere. 

At  Poole,  W.  H.  Curtis  Smith,  esa,, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Mnjor  E.  He^Ui^ 
eote  Smitb,  to  Annio«  dan,  ot'  the  Rev.  A* 
\\  ilkinsou,  P.C,  of  St.  ^hvam,  Poole. 

Afffj/  29.  At  Edtabur^h,  Jaiuea  Alaton 
C!aik,    e«q-,    of    Longliaitgb»     K.li.,    to 


Harriet  Christina  MontAga,  iModd  dau. 
of  Sir  W,  H.  Dick'CuTiyngliaai,  bart 

At  Aatley,  near  Manchester,  John  N. 
Uberwood,  esq,  only  p^m  of  Mr.  Alder- 
man JaherwotKi  of  Pre«t<jn,  f  "  '  me 
Anne,   fourth  dau.   of  \h»t  t^d 

Hewlett,  D,D„  iucumU-t 

At  Sbanklin,  I.  of  ^v  .^^ 

D*  Redpath,  B,A.,  to  A  rth 

dau.  of  the  Ute  John  JiO^Wa  Miib^  e«i , 
of  Montreal  Canada. 

Ma^  ao.  kt  the  Bjitiah  Embasay. 
Paris,  Job u  George  Adair,  esq,,  of  Belle- 
grove,  Queeu*«  Co.,  to  C^irnelia,  widow  of 
Col.  Ritchie,  U.S.A.,  and  dau.  of  General 
Wttdflwortb,  of  Geneseo^  \jA, 

At  Bolton  Abbey,  the  Rev.  James  Ctiad- 
burn,  of  Soutblieid  Villas,  Middlesex,  to 
''  -    r  dau.  of  G.  G.  Teti<^,  t»q., 

House,  AddiDgham. 

^  ,  ,,.  .  At  St,  Tbonia»a,  Stamford-IiiU, 
the  Rev.  John  Beattie,  RA.,  of  Egbam, 
Surrey,  to  Lucy,  dau.  of  the  Uto  John 
Daliymple  Jo  corn  b»  e*q. 

At  St.  Stephen' A,  l^din;;toD,  Gerald  de 
Courcy*  elde*t  «on  of  the  Ute  Rev,  John 
de  Cuurcy  U" Grady,  to  J^^e  Ocorgrana, 
fourth  rlau,  of  the  Iat«  Philip  DotUn 
Sou  per,  eaq.,  Meuober  of  the  Legialativc 
Council,  the  Mauritiufi. 

At  EccleafieM,  Alexander  Ewiug, 
to  Juliana  Horatia,  second  dau.  u{ 
Rev,  Alfred  Oatty,  D.U.,  ricar  of  Eode^ 
field. 

At     Cuckli-^-r-      t;  - -^.      T7-nds 

Thoraaa  Hni  ly 

Burviviug   clu  1  'ii, 

rect^jr  of  Uuywtioit  K^rjrfolk.  t«  Mary 
Louiaa,  only  dau.  of  the  bte  J.  P,  Neriile^ 
esq.,  of  Sket brook  Park.  Donca^er, 

Jmxt  3,  At  8t,  Andrew's,  WillA-street, 
Adrian  Eliaa  Hope,  esq,,  to  Lady  Ida Duil, 
second  dau,  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  K,T. 

J%n€  4.  At  All  Sa;nU\  Korfolk-equAre, 
the  Rev.  George  Henry  Cornewall,  rector 
of  Moccaa,  youngest  9«n  of  t4ie  late  Sir 
G.  ComcwaJl,  bart,  to  Louisa  BVanoee, 
only  dau.  of  Francis  Bayley^  esq,,  Judg« 
of  the  Westminster  Cou';' -  f       -t. 

At  Bathwick,  Bath,    I  Delano- 

Osborne,  eiq,,  of  RirLl  .  ..,  Lanen- 
sbire,  b3  Fanny,  fifth  dau.  of  J.  P.  Saina- 
bury,  esq,,  of  Bath, 

At  Cheltenham,  Charles  Hill,  e«q  ,  of 
Henburybill,  Gloucester*  t*»  Klijcabeth 
Ma  ''  "  |y  dau.  of  the  late  Vijc^,  R. 
Ci  A. 

I'crVmtiue   Humnlrn-.'     e<ej,, 

of  Li^>  lae,  00.  C  f 

WilUain    .    "  ■    .i.rys,  esq*,  *ji     ■  ' 'ii^e 

House,  tu  Maiia  Victona,  only  *uiviring 
child  of  the  late  James  Detty,  esq,,  of 
Lnkeficld,  go.  Ca%^Aii. 

At  Tiuibriilire  Wtdli«,  the  V^&r,  Arthur 
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lO^ 


B0UMOO.    a  A.,    cnnite    of    .Ml 


f),  to  J«^ 


L 

p^.toKliMbeUi  Fiareii^, -i.. 

llHiiil  ^lUlik,  «iq.,  ol  Outliu. 

fc  PciBliTtrsts    Krtit,    llmxj  Sluddj, 

aoii  of  Uenry 

Courts  Devoti, 

loio  Ai^r^t^x  i^iitxUjtb,  tslOent  dan. 

S.   Ai  KMi  Tutcd,   Charl»  W. 

f,  BLS.C.«  eldcBt  •on  of  Sir  John 

irOjly,  l»*rt,  to   Eleanor,   third 

"  J*iBe*    Winter    Scott,    e«q.,   of 

^V  -    ■     -Lnt*. 

B^^  t^^isiin,    HuiiU,    the 

.Bitir'  h.    rV.f   vneumbeut 

Agnes, 

_  -Dcrmott, 

of   AiWUi^kif  ..  of    John 

,  fmt^^  ol  KjeU  .  A  ustralia. 

I  tmurik  9otk  of  (MiiBe  Utcrf^  M^tin- 

ri  PiTi^  vv';ii:<.f*|  Q^^  Litii&rick, 
•titigitt  diu.  of 

lUfjlaboiw  C^UToh*  Robert  Keil, 

,  laixliitarfttplttw,  to  Jomt  Eta,  eldest 

Af  $h^  Rev.  Jftmefl  SwinbourQ,  in- 

',  of  Chrbt  Churchy  Birnet^ 
\  EedflB»  O«orge  Henr/f  eidett  ton  of 
Itto  Wmaam  PmI,  6«|.,  ol  Swinton 
lo   Elixftbcth,     Youn^p^t    dAu.    of 
I jtUso»  Hftrter,  «q  ,  ^:cle«. 

Ai   ISroculej   Colu^  i,    Robert 

,  caq.!  of  Brymbo  llail^  Denbigbshirei 
f  j  rvlict  of  the  late  JamM  Ksmaey 
M^.,   soil   jouBgiBtX   dau«    of 

illi^  Uic  TUt.  Samuel  Rimiieon,  of 
fien  G :  '  m, 

Jgli,  bolt. 

fit    Mary    Abbott'*,    Kftosmglozip 

llftnii^uk«    Tit!  -      ^P.aS„ 

^koUarfmm  \\  of 

Al'St  Qton»\  Unofm^mnat%  the 

'¥«L  Umff  Rtedlum  Tbc^blU,  H,A., 

Inrhileiwio    fll    rerih«   aod    rcv^tor    of 

0«illioa»  l»  ClMcloiiiw  widov  of  Utmj 


iMmI^ 


Ricbard  Charlc?  Ward,  ALA.,  eldest  Mm 

]  Clxarlea  \Vard,  reotor 

,    to   Julia,    youugeat 

«ni.    -r    \\rdccr    WilliamB,   esq,,    of    St» 

AlbiMi'i*  fiiiuao.  Kiljtjb^ton. 

/iirtf  6,  At  All  iSaiiitB\  Eunifmore- 
pWe,  Kinght«bndg«.  the  Lady  Alary 
Loftufl,  oijly  d:iu.  of  the  Marchioueea  of 
Ely,  to  G(3org<j  Osbom  Springfield*  5th 
Dragouii  Gutu-da,  eldest  *ou  of  Oabom 
'  Cattont  Norwich* 
corge  Bv  Arnold,  caq., 
^.  *^„  ^.  .^,  .  .„vLe*t<jr,  tu  ^Liry  Luoy» 
eldest  dan,  of  the  late  llav.  Thotuos 
KoberU,  of  Arrow.  VVai*wickshire. 

At  Ighthani,  Kent,  Thomas  St.  I  ' -v  r 
Bkauw.  ^q,  only  tM)a  of  W.  H.  UIn nv, 
e«q.i  of  iJeaohLmd-'*,  Susscat,  to  I'.ruiy 
Alice  BlgL^'r^  Aecond  chiu.  of  the  liito 
Ch&rle»  John  Biggc,  ceq.,  of  LiuJcu» 
NorthuruberUnd. 

At  St  Paul'»»  Ivnightftbridgc^  Capt* 
Charlca  J.  Coote,  18th  itegt,  to  Emily, 
youngest  di^u.  of  the  Uto  Hon.  and  He  v. 
Hon  17  pAkenh*ira,  Dl-^xii  uf  St.  Patrick  a. 

At  liomAldkirk,  Dtirlington,  lieut 
Cotton,  II. A.,  Me^t  son  of  the  late 
Gen.  Cotton,  to  Charlotte  Catherlnei 
second  dAu.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  CleTakud, 
rector  of  the  parish. 

At  Christ  Church,  Lancoatergatei  Ed- 
ward Kelly,  esq..  Cumm.  li.N.,  to  k-haiUietli 
Kowley,  dau.  of  the  kte  Ciipt,  Qeorge 
Bohun  Martin,  liN.,  CB. 

At  St  Oeorgti'a,  Hcinover'Bquare,  Henry 
Wajfcy,  ion  ca  the  Ute  N.  W,  Kindcndey, 
esq.,  of  Northbrook-houBe,  Blahop's  Walt- 
ham,  Hanta,  to  Helen  Maria,  eldest  daii» 
of  the  late  Lieut-Col.  J.  Doylo  O'BrieiL 

At  Lichfield,  the  Rev,  F.  Weotworth 
Vernon^  son  o£  C.  U.  Vemoa,  e«q.,  of 
Hilton  Hall,  Staifordahire,  to  EUea  Mm-y 
AVoodhouae^  only  dau,  of  the  late  Uvi^ 
Woodhoiiie  Acland,  esq. 

June  7»  At  Elvingston^  Gladsmuir, 
N.B.,  Benjamin  Burt,  Esq.,  M.D ,  Surgeon 
Bengal  Army  (retired),  to  Martha,  eldest 
da  a,  of  Robert  Ainslie,  eeq.,  of  Elv'ing- 
ston  and  Muirton,  Roas^fvhlre. 

June  8.  At  Monkea  Hadley,  Ridiard 
Dodd,  esq.,  to  Anna  l^laria  Kny  vett,  second 
dan.  of  the  late  Sir  R,  Flasket.  K,C.M.a 

At  St^  George's,  Hanoversqnare,  C^pt 
Harrel,  2nd  ijueen'a  Royals,  to  Alice 
Helena,  yonngeet  dau.  of  Thomae  Colyer^ 
es«v,  of  WombweU  Hall*  Northfioet 

At  Melchbonme,  Bedfordahire,  ConoUy 
Thomas  McCaiialand,  caq,  of  Drenah,  co, 
Derry,  to  the  Hon.  Laura  St.  John, 
youngest  dan*  of  Lord  Si.  John  of 
Bletaoe. 

At  St  Peter's,  EotoQ-eqimre,  John 
Stanley  Hott,  only  aou  of  John  Thomas 
Mott,  eaq.,  of  BarQHti;^ham  Hall,  Xurfolk. 
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to  Cordelia  Euphemia,  tliinl  diia.  of  the 
Uto  Sir  N.  Macdonald  Lodtluirt,  bort. 

Jitite  11.  At  Heyeraham,  Alice  Eliza- 
beth  Brandretb,  eldevt  dan,  of  Lieut,* 
CoL  Gaud^t  of  HeareSf  WestmorelaDd,  to 
Alfred  Dixon,  Capt  K.A. 

At  Bill  wick,  Richard,  joungest  aon  of 
Thomas  Tiyoii.  esq.,  of  Bulwidt  Park, 
KorlhamptoQ shire,  to  Mrs*  Bwart,  of 
LcHJdingtoQ  Ball,  Leicestershire. 

Jnne  1 L  At  Dublia,  the  Ker.  Edward 
Newlaod,  incumbeDt  of  CoHinatown,  to 
Ellen  Beliaaa,  aecond  dau.  of  the  late  John 
George  Smyly.  esq.,  Q»C, 

Jnnt  12.  At  T]4degar»  Monmoutliablre, 
the  Her.  Richanl  UNiTlee,  incumbent  of 
St  Jamea  a,  Llawr-y^bettwa,  K,  Wales,  to 
Aonie  Elixa,  eldest  dau,  of  Richard 
Jenkins,  esq.,  of  Tredegfif. 

At  Plaxtol,  John  Stewart,  eldest  eon  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Gathome  Hardy,  ILP.,  to 
Ctcelj  Marguerite  Wilhelmina,  data,  of 
Joseph  Ridgway,  esq.,  of  Fairlawn,  Kent. 

At  St.  Pete^e,  EaU»n*aquare,  CoL  Wil- 
brabam  0.  Lennox,  R.E.,  son  of  Lord 
Gecirge  Lennox,  to  Suom  Hay,  duu.  of 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  J,  O.  Sinclair, 
l«rt. 

At  Leamington,  William  W.  Pilkington, 
of  St,  Helen's,  Loncasthire,  eldest  eon  of 
Richard  Pilkington,  eaq,,  of  Windle  Hall, 
Lancashire,  to  Louisa,  fourth  dan,  of  the 
Rev.  VV.  A.  Salter,  of  Leamington. 

At  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Faddington, 
Edward,  eldest  eon  of  the  Rer.  John 
Itobinsun,  of  Clifton,  York,  to  Sarab^ 
second  dau,  of  the  late  Henry  Cobb,  eaq., 
of  He  worth,  York. 

Jttitt  13-  At  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  the  Hon.  Alan  de  Tatton  Egcrton, 
second  ison  of  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  tt> 
Anna  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  Simon  Wat- 
son Taylor,  esq. 

At  »SU  Pancraa  Church,  the  Rer,  WiL 
Ham  Bentley,  B.D,,  to  Mario  Louise, 
eldest  dan.  of  the  Ute  W,  Thomas  Toone, 
St.  Auburn,  esq.,  of  Boulevart  dee  Inra^ 
lides^  Paris. 

At  St.  JlArylebone  Church,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Julian  Bigsby»  incumbent  of  SL 
Thomas^Sj  Southborougb,  to  Madeline, 
youngeet  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Arbouiu^ 
esq«,  of  Hand  on,  Middlesex. 

At  St.  Stephen's,  near  Canterbury* 
Robert  Frairer,  esq,.  Lieut.  20th  Kegt,  eon 
of  tlie  !ate  Her.  11,  Fraaer,  MA,,  rector  of 
Cbei  iton,  Kent,  to  Emily  Caroline,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  White,  M.A.,  vicar 
of  St.  St*;ijhen*a. 

At  Haioftgate,  the  Rev.  Richard  Page, 
curate  of  St,  George's,  Birmingham,  to 
Martha  Keetou,  youngest  dau.  of  Mra* 
Shepherd,  of  The  Vale,  Rimsgnte. 


At  Chardj  Somersetj  the  Rev*  John 
Watt,  M.A.,  of  Ohu^w,  to  Caroline  Maiy, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Ware,  e«q. 

At  St.  Peter's,  Eaton-square,  Fr«deriek 
Basset  Wingfield,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  W. 
Wingfield  Baker,  esq.,  to  Mary  Henrietta, 
widow  of  Alexander  McGlachy  Alley oe, 
esq.,  and  only  dau,  of  the  late  R.  W* 
Kendale  Wood,  esq.,  of  Husbands  Bos- 
worth,  Leicestershire. 

At  Shrewsbury,  William,  eldoit  son  of 
the  Rev.  S.  IrtonFen,  of  Irton  Hsll, 
Cumberland,  to  Mary  Margaret,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Uldtcombe,  vlosr 
of  Holy  Cross,  Shrewsbury. 

At  Dovsrcourt,  the  Rer,  G.  W,  Jooet, 
B.A,,  curate  of  Christ  Chun^,  Lye,  to 
Kate  AdeUide,  dau.  of  the  late  Philip  W, 
Freshfield,  esq.,  of  Harwich. 

At  Eyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Capt.  Lyovs 
Fraser,  B.S,C.,  to  Emma  Jaue,  eldest  dau. 
of  Edward  Gibson,  esq. 

At  Higbam-on- the- Hill,  De  Bofgbo 
Eduard  Hodge,  late  Capt.  12th  Lancers,  to 
Louisa  Frances,  second  dau-  of  N.  Edoaid 
Hurst,  esq«,  of  Higham  Gr«nge^  Leic«Bter- 
shire. 

At  Sudbury,  Middlesex,  the  Rev.  Edmd. 
Pin  well.  Chaplain  of  Sorrento,  South  Italy, 
to  Bessie  Annie,  only  dau.  of  W.  A- 
Greatorex,  esq.,  of  Sudbury, 

JuM  17.  At  St  George's,  Hanover* 
square,  Lord  GQford,  eldest  son  of  tike 
Earl  of  CI au William,  to  EUaal>eth  Hen* 
rietta,  eldest  dau.  of  Arthur  Edward  Ken* 
nedy,  C.B. 

Junt  IS.  At  St.  Gsorge'a,  Hooover- 
square,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Alan  Brodiiek, 
vicar  of  SUgHden,  Beds,  yo\mgest  son  el 
VijcouDt  Mitlleton,  to  Emily  Beeter, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Philip  Melvill.  esq^ 
B.C. 3.,  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Sir  J. 

c-  Melvill,  K.aa 

At  St.  Peter*s.  Eaton -square,  the  R«r. 
Wm«  Boll  ChristiaQ,  of  Ewanrigig  HsU, 
Cumberland,  to  Maria  Bowea,  eldest  dau* 
of  the  late  CoL  C-  C.  Johnson,  and  gr«tid- 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John  Johnson,  bart. 

At  Witney,  Oxon,  the  Kev.  Nathan 
Jackson,  vicar  of  Over,  to  Bliss,  eldait 
dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Bstt|  esq.,  M-D., 
of  Witney. 

At  Streatham»  Major  W.  O,  Gordon* 
Ciimming,  Mih  son  of  the  late  Sir  W.  G. 
Gordon  Cumming,  bart. ,  to  Alexa  -Aogellfia 
Harvey,  fifth  dau.  of  the  late  Jamss 
Brand,  escj.,  of  BaUuun,  Surrey. 

At  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  Witliatn 
Henry,  second  sou  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Low,  rector  of  Dunshaughlin,  co.  Meath, 
to  Charlotte  Alici.-i,  only  surviving  child 
of  the  kte  .Jubn  Jooes,  esq,,  of  Cotrig 
CastI  0 ,  K  in  i*;itoi  w  n. 


J 


^^P  Emori  nolo  ;  sc<l  me  mortuum  esse  nihil  Jestimo,— ^iV4ar/w«j; 

^^^  l/fffdmtJ  tr  ftitmdt  tuf plying  MrMcirs  are  rf^ttfstAi  (o  append  their  Adiiresset^  in 
^^V  crder  t^  /ucilttaW  correspondence.  ] 

^^Bp  ^  immedinrte  oeighbourhood^  but  when 

^^^H  H  Yolante^r  moToment  W&8  aot  on  foot  hU 

^^r  ■pr  lordship  waa  one  of  the  first  to  cnoouragts 

And  Uke  pari  in  iL  The  2nd  (Towoeatcr) 
Corps  was  mised  and  organised  by  him, 
and  fn>m  that  time  hia  lordship  ihrew^  off 
1  great  deal  of  hia  shyneas,  and  Bince  the  a 
hoB  taken  a  leading  part  in  all  that  ha» 
concerned  the  wel^dre  and  impro?emont 
of  the  town." 

The  family  of  the  late  peer  descend 
from  one  of  the  companioufl  in  arms  of 
the  Conqoeror,  and  was  at  a  very  remote 
period  sealed  at  Somerton  in  Oxfordshire  ; 
they  afterwards  BctUed  at  Kaston-NestoHj 
CO.  Northampton,  and  William  Fermor, 
Esq. ,  of  that  place,  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1041.  Thi»  gentleman  served  with 
diatinction  in  the  royal  cause  during  the 
civil  wars,  and,  although  he  BuflTerod 
sevcrelyj  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy.  He  died  in  1671,  and  was 
Hucceeded  by  his  eldest  son  William,  who, 
in  1692,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Ijempster,  of  Lcmp»t«r 
(or  Ijeonilnster)^  co.  Hereford.  Hi*  lord- 
ship WAS  thrice  married,  and  at  hia  decease 
in  1711  left  iasoe  an  only  son,  Thomas, 
2nd  Baron^  K.B.,  who  wai*  advanced  to  an 
earldom  in  1721,  by  the  title  of  EjiH  I'om- 
frct,  of  Pontflfract,  co.  York,  and  died  in 
1753.  The  2nd  Earl,  one  of  tUo  loidri  of 
the  betlehamber  and  ranger  of  the  Little 
Park  at  Wind5or,  died  in  17S5,  and  wa* 
succeeded  by  his  elder  son  George,  on 
whose  demise  williont  iwue  in  1830  tho 
title  devolved  upon  his  brother  Tbomaa 
William,  father  of  the  peer  now  dem 

As  the  late  Earl  lived  atid  died  uiimi 
lied,  the  family  honours  become  extinct, 
but  the  estates  pas3  into  the  poaaession 
of  hia  cJdeat  sister,  Lady  Anna  Maria 
Arabella  Heskcth,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomo.'i 
George  Hesketh,  BarL,  M.P.,  of  KuS'ord 
Hall,  CO.  Lancaster. 

The  deceased  was  buried  at  Knston- 
Keston,  near  Towcester,  on  the  13th  June. 


t  &  In  St.  Jamea*  Place.  S.  W,,  aged 
ti.  Dkt  Bight  Hon.  Geo.  Wm.  Itichd. 
ftrawr.  Eari  of  Pomfret,  co.  Tork,  Baron 
i^MBpHcr^iif  Lempsier,  co.  Hereford,  in  the 
Fcnei«f  QreaA  Britain,  and  a  baronet. 

fii)  l<inlihjp  was  the  elder  and  lost 
•iTiTiag  aoci  of  Thomaa  William,  4th 
M  of  Ptomilrel,  by  Amabel  £lizal>eih, 
iUirt  ilaagiii^  of  the  bte  Sir  Richard 
Bwwgh,  Batt.  He  was  bom  December 
^>  l92i,  and  fiueceeded  a^  5th  Karl  on 
t&*  deeeaae  of  hi:i  father,  June  29,  1833. 
Btt  m  edofi^ed  at  Eton  and  at  Christ 
Cfer-H-  ^ »- «'-n J ^  Inhere  he  graduated  B.A. 
^  l;>rd4hip  was  appointed  a 

i^'i^.;  ^.^...vuant  of  Kor'i'^^"' ♦  "1-hire, 
<■  IMC  md  Captain  of  >rth^ 

•aplHiiblm  Riae  Voliintu  . /sj, 

lifiskiniir  of  the  deceased,  the  Nmfk- 
•'nfkm  Mmxld  says :  "  The  late  £arl 
^  nevBT  taken  mn^  pari  in  public 
^iticn,  his  retiring  disposition  prevent* 
Of  ^  ^pfan  appearing  prominently  in 
^  psifimieBtary  or  political  arena. 
■I  Mihip'a  ml  worth  was  known, 
oalj  to  bi^  more  immediate 
and  to  hij  tenantry,  by  whom,  as 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Tow- 
tli»  neiglilM>urhood,  hi4  death 
!y  deplored.  For  some  years 
oDmiAg  to  thd  title,  the  late  Earl 
tii  f«ry  little  known  even  in  hi«  own 
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Sir  Abciiibili>  Ai^isoir,  Bart, 

Matf  23.  At  PoaBil 
House,  tie«-  GIiwgt>w, 
ajed  74,  Sir  Arcbibald 
AUflo&j  Bart. 

The  floceued  wan  the 
elder  son  of  the  Uls  Rer. 
Archibald  Alison,  Preben- 
diiry  of  Sarum,  &c  (well 
known  &4  the  author  of 
**  Essaya  on  Taate  "),  and 
graodaon  of  Patrick 
Aliaon^  of  Nowhail,  formerly  Lord  Pro- 
vo«t  of  Edinburgh.  Hia  mother  was 
Dorothy,  dAughler  of  Dr>  John  Gregory, 
ef  Edinburgh,  and  granddaughter  af  the 
13th  Lord  Forbes;  and  he  was  honi  at 
Kenley,  Salop,  in  1792. 

He  waa  educated  at  the  UniTcraity  of 
Edinburgh,  Trbcrc  he  enjoyed  the  adTan* 
tage  of  studying  under  sarb  men  aa 
ProCeaaora  Dnguld  Stewart,  Playfair,  and 
LeaUe,  and  whero  lie  carried  off  the 
highest  honours  in  the  mathematical  and 
Gr6ak  claaa^s^  iti  one  of  which  depart- 
me&ta  of  study  (mathematics),  it  may  be 
remajfked,  aeveral  of  hia  maternal  ancea* 
tors  had  acquired  distinction.  In  1814 
Lc  passed  at  the  bar  of  Scotland  ;  but  he 
devoted  the  first  few  years  after  obtaining 
professional  statna  to  a  Continenial  so- 
joum,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  tnado 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  condition 
And  history  of  the  principal  conntriea  in 
Europe.  In  1822  be  was  appointed  one 
^f  the  advoc^itea-depnte  under  Sir  AVilliam 
Kac,  then  Lord  Advocate,  and  held  that 
office  till  the  di«golution  of  the  AVdlington 
Ministry  in  1830.  Shortly  afterwarda, 
whiJe  oat  of  office,  he  published  hie  well- 
known  treatise  on  the  criminal  law,  which 
aoon  obtained  the  cimracter  of  a  standard 
jmthority  on  that  branch  of  jurisprudence. 
In  1834  he  waa  appointed  ShcriflF  of 
Lanarkahiro  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whidi 
-office  be  held  up  to  the  perifwi  of  his 
death.  In  1£33  appeared  the  first  yolnme 
of  hia  celebrated  "HiBtorji'  of  Europe, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Eevolotion  in  1789  to  the  Kcvoiution  of 
the  Bourbons  in  1815" — a  remarkable 
work,  which  has  been  tianfilatcd  into 
nearly  every  European  language,  and  even 
into  Arabic  and  lliuduatani.  There  iu 
no  doubt  that  Sir  Archibald  Aliaon'tt 
**  History  of  Kurope,"  thoagh  embodying 
«trong  Conservative  and  even  Tory  prin- 
ciples, will  long  maintain  a  pkce  in  the 


popular  hiatory  of  this  country,  and  will 
also  be  in  future  times  a  stand&rd  woHc 
of  reference  for  the  literary  student.  It 
nay  be  mentioned  that  of  the  llbnuy 
edition  10S,U00  volumes  have  been  sold, 
and  of  the  Peoples  Edition  430,000 
volumea. 

In  1852  Sir  Archibald  publiihed  the 
fir^t  volume  of  a  contintiation  of  his  Hia- 
tor3%  of  which  scvcml  volumes  have  been 
published,  bringing  down  the  work  to  the 
accefiaion  of  Lonis  Napoleon.  Sir  Archi- 
bald was  also  the  anlhor  of  a  **  La£s  of 
Marlborough,"  in  two  volumes  ;  "Essays — 
Historical,  Political,  and  Miscellanooiia.*' 
originally  published  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, in  three  volumes;  and  ''The  Prin- 
ciples of  ropulatton,*'  in  two  ▼olomeiL 
8ir  A  rchibald  Alison  was  create  a  baronet 
by  the  government  of  Lord  Derby  in 
1852.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Hector  of  Marischal  CoHegCi  Aberdeen; 
and  six  yearg  later  the  Univcnity  of  Glas- 
gow conferred  on  him  the  aame  honour. 
In  1S58  ho  received  the  degree  of  D*C.  L 
from  the  University  of  Oxford-  Sir 
Archibald  h  said  to  be  the  twentieth  in 
direct  deaeeut  from  Edwrard  L,  Eobert 
Bnioe,  ftnd  rhtlip  IT.  on  hli  mother*s 
aide,  and  Jiady  Alison  is  lineally  de* 
Bcended  by  the  mother  s  aide  fmca  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart,  and  the  dooal  hooao 
of  Lennox. 

The  deceased  baronet  married,  ia  1&25, 
Elizabeth  GlcncAirn,  daughter  of  IAbuL' 
CoU  Patrick  Tyller  (Wimetlme  Aasiatant- 
Qoartermaster-Qeneral  for  8cotUii4)«  tnd 
granddaughter  of  Lord  Alvm  (lh«  Hon. 
Jamea  Ertkine),  Judge  in  the  Cosri  ^ 
Session,  by  whom  he  has  left  tatoi  llPo 
Bon^  and  one  daughter. 

lie  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  hit  tlder 
son,  Col  Archibald  Alison,  AwlaliBt 
Adjutant  to  the  South- Western  DkttM^ 
and  formerly  Military  Secretary  to  LoeA 
Clyde.  He  waa  born  in  1826,  «tid  mar^ 
ried,  in  1858,  Jane,  only  daufhl«r. 
the  late  Jamea  €.  Black,  £^q,  by 
he  baa  issue  two  aona  and  also 
daughters* 

The  deceased  was  buried  in  Die  Dots 
Ccmetory,  Edinburgh,  the  funezml  being' 
attended  by  a  large  coneonr^  of  the 
county  gentr3%  the  magistrates  of  Qlaa- 
gow,  the  Faculty  of  Procurators  before 
the  Sheriff's  C<jurt,  the  Juridical 
Volimlccrs,  Freemasons  (of  whom 
Archibald  wab  P.O.il.),  and  other 
bodies. 
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Jamca,  of  Llangattock,  Breakoockihirc. 
and  wai  born  at  Llanellr  in  the  year 
ISO  I.      He  jifl  a    solicitor  at 

Newport,  M  J  ire,  in  partnen&litp 

with  a  Mr.  i  E.^ncpj,  from  Jone,  1S24, 
till  January,  1S40,  and  aabfioqaenUy  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Hon.  Sodely  of 
the  I ivner  Temple,  was  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1!442.  His  principal  practice  ax  a 
bairiater  lay  in  parliamentary  commit- 
tees, where  he  was  held  In  high  esteem 
from  hta  experience  in  r&iU  ay  matters, 
hi*  knorlodge  of  everything  connected 
with  W'alea,  and  the  ^rcat  respect  In 
which  ho  was  held  all  over  the  priaci* 
pality.  Indeed,  many  difficult  cajea 
which  might  have  gone  on  for  years  in 
law-aniti  were  referred  to  him  for  prirat^ 
arbitration. 

He  wag  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  Monmouthshire,  and  was 
for  some  yean*  deputy -chairman  of  the 
quarter  sesaioiu  of  that  eoaniy. 

He  owned  a  considerahle  property  la 
Iho  Monmoatk-ihire  coal  baaln»  and  lat- 
terly became  a  Jar^  landed  proprietor 
both  in  Monmontbdhire  and  Hereford- 
ahire ;  but  his  richer  were  well  bcatowcii. 
for.  though  living  in  the  plainest  and 
most  primitive  way  himself,  he  annually 
devoted  lirge  *um9  of  money  to  buiUiiug 
achooU  and  chorche?  in  the  diatricts  in 
"Vfh'  *   y  interested.    At  Co;;rt- 

y  '  1^  >rt,  he  built  and  ea- 

^^^  i.u  it  rery  large  school  fur 

thi  I  of  tiie  poptiUtion  in  the 

adj.,  ,  ,„  ^jit^  He  was  al^  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  building  a  new  chnrch  iu 
th«  &:inic  district.  To  him  was  mainly 
owing  the  aucce^s  of  Brecon  College,  in 
whose  management,  aa  well  as  tliat  of 
many  charitiea  in  the  dioccie  of  Llaadaff, 
he  took  an  active  interest  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

At  Llanethin  he  eiteted  (Ijearing.  at 
least,  half  the  expense)  a  large  school; 
and  in  point  of  fact,  wherever  education 
was  in  the  question.  Sir  Thoma«  Phillips 
waa  foremoti  He  was  also  well  known  aa 
an  earnest  writer  on  Welsh  cdut^tion, 
and  hi*  Urge  volume  on  Wales,  defending 
the  principality  from  certain  attacks 
made  on  it,  iaoonaidered  a  standard  work 
on  the  conMitntion  of  that  country*  In- 
deed,  next  to  the  bi«hop,  Sir  Thomaawaa 
by  far  the  moat  important  and  aelive 
member  of  the  South  Webh  church.  He 
waa  mayor  of  Newport  in  ISS^,  and  re- 
eeiTed    llitt    honour  of  k  nigh  tit  ood    for 
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services  rendered  by  him  in  that  capacity, 
in  contributing  to  the  defeat  of  the  body 
of  Chartiist  inaurgcaU  who  entered  New- 
port in  November  of  that  year,  under 
Ihc  leaderiihip  of  Mn  John  Frost,  !n 
addition  to  the  above  honour.  Sir  Thomaa 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  London,  th^  thnnk^i  of  many 
corporate  bodicB,  and  of  Bevcral  public 
meetings ;  a  valuable  service  of  plate,  &c. 
It  may  bo  added,  a:B  an  evidence  of  the 
sanguinary  nature  of  the  conflict  during- 
the  Chartist  riota  at  Newport,  that  the 
bulletji  fell  tlirough  the  open  windows 
pretty  thickly,  seriously  waaoding  Sir 
Thomas  in  the  arm  and  groin.  The  in- 
dents of  the  bulieta  are  still  visibtc  in  the 
pillars  of  the  West^ate  Hotel  at  Newport. 

As  a  neighbour  Sir  Thomas  FbilUpH 
will  be  long  and  truly  monrned,  aa  a  kind 
friend^  ever  r«ady  to  give  advice  to  all 
who  a^ked* 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  King'a  College,  London,  and 
the  Church  InBtitution  ;  and  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Artg.  In 
1848  Sir  Thomaa  became  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Society^  of 
which  the  Arcbbishrip  of  Canterbury  i^ 
president ;  and  until  hi  a  death,  to  the 
great  l>encfit  of  the  society,  ho  devoted  a 
large  amonnt  of  time  and  labour  to  the 
work  of  national  education.  He  greatly 
aided  the  Rociety'a  sub-committees  from 
week  to  week  and  from  year  to  year  by 
his  soond  judgment  and  knowledge  of  law. 
A  resolution  waa  passed  by  the  National 
Society,  escpre^ive  of  deep  regret  at  the 
loss  which  that  society  and  the  church 
have  sustained  by  tlie  sudden  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillip^i. 

The  deccatied,  who  was  unmarried,  was 
appointed  a  Q.C.  in  Feb.,  18(J5,  and  be* 
came  a  Bencher  of  tho  Inner  Temple.  He 
was  buried  at  Llanellanj  near  hia  father 
and  mother,  the  funeral  being,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cxprcaacd  wbh  of  the  dc- 
ceasedj  strictly  private* 


CljLrksok  Stutfieli),  Esq.,  R.A. 

Ma\t  18.  At  his  residence  in  Bclaijio 
Park^  Sooth  Hampstcad,  aged  73,  Clark- 
son  Stan&eld,  lils^J-r  1^^* 

Tlie  deceased  was  Ihe  son  of  tho  late 
Jame^  Field  Stanficld,  E«q,,  of  Sunderland, 
w!io  was  the  author  of  several  wcilkuown 
work.^,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  an 
"  Kasay  on  Biography."    He  was  born  at 


Sunderland  in  179S,  and  his  infancy  and 
boyhood,  passed,  as  they  were,  in  a  sea- 
port town,  influenced  the  choice  of  his 
profession  in  favour  of  the  marine  service;, 
which  he  entered  whilst  still  a  lad,  and 
his  early  practieal  acquaintance  with  the 
sea  and  with  shipping  doubtless  contri- 
buted largely  to  bia  success  as  a  marine 
painter.  In  Wl%  ho  made  bi:»  lint  ap- 
pearance in  London  as  an  exhibitor  at 
the  Society  of  British  Artists.  About 
the  same  lime  be  engiged  himself  to 
paint  Bcenea  for  one  of  the  mctropolitatt 
theatres,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  art  of  scene  paintizig  raised, 
very  much  through  his  own  gcnioa  and 
hibours,  to  a  creditable  and  reoognised 
position*  The  first  picture  of  St&ofield's 
which  attracted  much  attention  was  his 
*'  Market  Boats  on  the  Scheldt,"  exhibited 
at  the  British  ItiBtitutlon  in  IS 26,  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  year  by  his  "  Wrcckeri 
off  Fort  Kou^e,  near  Calais,"  and  his 
"Calm;"  the  latter  being  exhibited  at 
the  I^oyal  Academy,  His  next  important 
work— though  of  a  different  character — 
was  "  Krlcstokc  Park/*  a  view  of  the  Wilt- 
sbirc  residence  of  the  lato  Oeorgc  Wntsan- 
Taylor,  Esq.,  &  monificent  patron  of  the 
fine  arts  in  tho  last  generation.  The  pic- 
ture, exhibited  at  the  Society  of  BriLiah 
Artlita  in  1829,  was  followed  next  year 
by  "Mount  St.  Michael;"  About  this 
time  Mr.  Stanfield  visited  tho  Continent 
in  search  of  the  pictiircsque.  Nor  wa» 
his  visit  void  of  fruit.  In  1831  ho  had 
four  pictures  at  the  Academy,  **  A  Storm,'* 
'*  Straaburg,'*  "  Yenice,"  and  "The  Fisher- 
man of  Honfleur,"  In  1832,  at  the  British 
Ituititution  ami  at  the  Academy,  appeared 
"Opening  of  Ncav  London  Bridge,' 
"Portsmouth  Harbour/'  both  of 
commissiona  fxom  the  late  King  Willi 
IV.  In  the  same  year  Stanfield  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy,  In 
1S33  he  sent  to  the  Academy  the  first  of 
a  series  of  ten  targe  pictures,  painted  bjr 
commiaaion  for  the  Marquis  of  Lins* 
downe,  and  which  now  adorn  the  ban* 
qtietting  room  at  Bo  wood.  They  arc, 
"  The  Piaxxa  di  San  Marco,'*  tho  islands 
of  "Miizetbo*'  aud  **  Llvenaa,"  **The 
Ducal  Palace  from  the  Dogana,"  **8anlA 
aiaria  della  Salute,"  "  The  IsUnd  of  Mu- 
rano,*'  and  "  Citanu"  Thi^  scries  was 
completed  in  1840;  during  the  same 
time  he  y^m  engaged  upon  a  slmiUr 
scries  of  Venetian  views  for  the  Ducheta 
of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham. 
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of  Trafalgar,"  painted  by  oommiesion  for 
the  United  Service  Club,  the  «ltetcb  for 
which  was  sabaequently  placed  in  tbe 
Vcmon  CoUeclion.  In  1S37  and  tbe  fol* 
lowing  _ycar  Stauficld's  pencil  Bccma  to 
hare  been  nearly  idle;  at  all  event*,  hia 


Vlw: 


■r  In  tbe  catAlognea  of 
fm  the  Britbb  InBtt- 
I  year  1 8S9  wa«  chiefly  s(>eQt 
v«  tte  OniliQent,  an<l  our  artli^t't  pencil, 
tknijh  moi  wholly  unengaged,  waa  by  no 
mtma^  pr^ific  at  tbe  London  exhibiLiQni. 
\%  ltl^«  howeyer,  he  "  '  '  |  no  lejws 
lias    iU    idcUrCi-  :  dready 

aa  owe  o(  '  —k**), 

k,**  '•Salerno,"  ig* 

IJMil^*  •^ATicmori."  ■•  ,\  jf,'W 

cfteofi&'i  vhi- 

Ijted  In  li^l  were  "  Puzzioii,  in  tbe  Bay 
iCBftye,"aiid  **Tbo  Ca«itlo  of  hcbia;'* 
1^  laiter  ia  well  lUiowti  from  the  engrair- 


ing  of  it  which  waa  iiaaed  by  the  Art 
Union  of  London, 

The  chief  of  dtanfield*8  contributionB  to 
the  cxhibitioii  in  1S42,  and  also  in  tbe 
following  year,  were  taken  from  Italian 
Bcencry ;  the  best  known  of  them^  per- 
haps woa  his  '*  View  of  lachia  and 
IVacldo,"  exhibited  at  the  British  Insti- 
tution. Returning  homewarda  firom  Italy 
aa  far  oa  Holland,  in  1845,  Stanfield  gave 
to  tbe  world  a  "  View  on  the  Scheldt/' 
and  a  noble  composition  entitled  "The 
Day  After  the  Wreck.**  This  woi!f.  which 
reprcaentj  an  £aat  Indiaman  ashore  on 
the  Cosier  Scheldt,  was  most  airefii!lv 
tlndicd  in  all  ita  parti,   and  waa   the 
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grcttest  trianipb  aehieved  bv  tLe  artUt, 
*•  And/  obacnre*  a  writer  in  the  Art 
Journal,  "  tliDttgh  in  two  ot  three  later 
productions  he  may  hare  equalled,  he 
certainly  hsA  never  surpas^d  it  in  fidelity 
La  nature  and  in  poetic  feeling ;  tiU 
masterly  treatment  of  llie  sea  chafing 
under  the  effects  of  the  storm  tiiat  Uas 
passed  orcr  it  is  perhaps  the  mo^t  alrik- 
ing  paasage  in  the  picture," 

In  1645  came  out  '*  Mole  at  Ancona/' 
"Dutch  Boats  off  Amsterdam/'  and  the 
picture  of  "Lord  Cochrane  a  Action  off 
the  Spanish  Coast ;  **  the  latter  deserving" 
special  notice  on  account  of  Its  genuine 
spirit.  In  1846  the  productions  of  his 
pencil  were  two  Dutch  sea  pieces  and  *'  II 
Ponte  Botto  at  Komei,*'  the  Homan  scene 
engraved  in  the  Art  Journal,  and  six 
more  m  1347.  Among  these  we  should 
more  particularly  mention  *'  The  Fording 
of  the  Mogra  by  French  Troops/'  one  of 
the  gema  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's 
choice  collection.  In  1S4S  and  the  follow- 
ing  year  Mr.  Stattliey  suc^L'iitied  hia  well- 
earned  fame  by  his  '*  Amnl§,"  the  ''  Mola 
di  Oaeta,  from  the  Appian  Way/'  and 
**  Tilbury  Fort,  Wind  again»t  fid«"— 
painted  for  the  late  Mr.  Eol^ert  Stephen- 
son, ILP.,  and  cngrarod  for  the  Art 
Union  of  London — **  The  llcculvera  Ity 
Moonliglit/"  and  one  or  two  other  pictures 
on  a  similar  scile.  In  1S50  he  exhibited 
hi£  '•  Macbeth  "—a  powerful  [kicturij  of  a 
dreary  moor  and  wo^tc  mountain  aoenery 
— and  *^  Market  13  >atd  on  tho  Maosi  near 
Dordrecht/'  painted  for  the  late  Sir 
llohcrt  Peel.  These  were  followed  in 
1851  by  the  "  Battle  of  lloveredo/'  the 
*'Arcb  of  Trajan  at  Aneona/'  and  tiro 
sea-pieces,  the  one  on  the  Zuydcr  Zee,  and 
the  other  on  the  coast  of  South  Wales. 
His  subjects  in  \i:b'2  were  chosen  mostly 
from  the  eoist  scenery  of  the  simny  south 
—"The  Bay  of  Baiw/'  "The  Port  of 
Kochellc,**  and  *'  Citara  "  —  rather  trite 
subjects,  perhaps,  but  so  admirably  rarietl 
in  their  treatment  aa  to  be^me  almost 
novettica. 

In  1853  appeared  only  two  pictures— • 
*'An  Affray  with  Smuggler*  in  the 
Pyrenees/*  and  "  The  Victoi^'^,  with  the 
body  of  KeUon  on  hoard,  towed  into 
Gibraltar/'  This  hist  was  one  of  the 
'* stars'*  of  the  exhibition,  and  was  men- 
tioned in  the  highest  terms  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  press ;  it  was 
painted,  we  believe,  for  Sir  Morton  Pcto, 
InlSSIwcbnd  "La  IlQcUdle."  *' IIulU 


on  the  Medway/'  ♦*  A  View  in  the 
Pyrenees/*  and  "  The  Laftt  of  the  Crew  ;  * 
a  picture  wbicb  iarests  with  great  pathos 
a  shipwrecked  mariner  seated  on  a  rock, 
against  which  his  small  vessel  has  been 
dashed  to  pieces.  These  were  followed  ia 
1355  by  "The  Siege  of  San  Sebastian*'— 
a  companion  to  "  The  Victory/'  and 
painted,  like  it,  for  Sir  Morion  Peto— 
"  Ilfracomhe,  Devon/"  and  "  Dutch  Vesnals 
entering  Harbour  in  the  Zayder  Zee.** 
The  year  ISStJ  produced  *' The  Aban- 
doned *'  and  "  A  Giarda  Costa  riding  out 
a  Gale  of  Wind  off  Fuentar^bia,  Spain.** 
His  contributions  to  the  Eoyal  Aciidemj 
were.  In  1357,  "  Fort  Socoa/'  **  A  Coast 
Scene  near  the  Giant's  Cause  way  ,** 
*'  Calais  Fishermen/'  and  *'  A  Calm  in 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno/'  in  1853,  *' Old 
Holhmd/' ''  The  Fortreaa  of  SftTona,"  and 
"  The  Holkads  Diep/* 

From  this  date  we  have  no  complete 
record  of  Stanfield's  productions  down  to 
the  year  1S62,  when  he  brousrht  out  fife 
pictures — *'  The  Stack  Kutck,  Coast  of 
Antrim/'  *'  Tho  Race  of  Kamsay,  near  St. 
David's  Head,  South  W^alci*/'  "  Nieuwe 
Diep  '*  and  "  The  HeMcr  Light  from  Texel 
Islitnd/' '*  Disabled  Ship*  going  to  Dock 
at  Nieuwe  Diep/'  **  Un  the  Coast  of  Nor- 
mandy/' and  **  On  tho  Coast  of  Brittany, 
near  Dol."  In  IM*6  his  productions  were 
likewise  fire  in  number,  namely,  "  On  the 
Coast  of  Calabria/'  ''^tbe  Situation  of 
H.M.S.  the  Defence  and  her  prize  II  St. 
Ildefonso  on  the  morning  following  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar/'  "  Uud«  Scheldt, 
Tcxel  Isknd/*  '*  Shak^pcare's  Cliff,  Dover, 
]S19/^and  '^  Tiic  Worm^s  Mead,  Bristol 
Channel"  At  the  exhibition  of  13G1 
were  four  of  Stanfi eld's  works — '*  The 
31ew  Stone,  Plymouth  Sound/*  ''  War/* 
"  Peace/'  and  a  foreign  f^ubject,  entitled 
"On  the  Hoilanda  Diep,  near  Willem- 
stadt."  In  1565  he  gave  m  ''The  B&«s 
Ito€k"and  "Tho  Vale  of  Narni,  Italy;" 
and  in  18ijO  "Ttntngcl  Castle^  Coast  of 
Cornwall/*  and  "The  Pic  dtt  Midi 
d*0ssauj  in  the  Pyrenees/' 

The  only  picture  wlvlch  he  exhibited 
this  year,  "  Off  tho  Coatt  of  Hcligohmd/' 
will  carry  with  it  many  monrnful  aasocia- 
tion.«  and  recollections  as  it  hanga  in  the 
crowded  roora^  of  the  Academy  in  Tra- 
falgar-square. It  will  bo  much  csLcemeil 
by  his  friends  as  the  latent  of  his  worka, 
and  one  which  shows  that  there  was  no 
falling  off  in  his  pencil  to  the  last.  It  la 
remarkable  that,  great  ai  Claik*on  Stan- 
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deaire  to  benefit  tbe  profesaioa  vrith 
which  tbe  early  atruggles  of  hij  life  were 
fto  plca.<^aatly  connected, 

Clarkson  SUnfield  was  twice  married, 
and  has  left  a  widow  and  a  numerotts 
family  to  lament  tbe  los$  of  the  beat  of 
biubanda  and  fdthctis.  Hla  eldest  aur- 
Tiring  Bon,  Mr.  George  Clarkiion  Stan- 
field,  inbcrits  not  merely  bis  father 'j* 
honoured  name,  but  much  of  bis  geniua 
aA  a  landscape  punter.  Hin  Aoa-pieces^ 
river  scenery,  and  pictureaqae  aiehitec- 
ttire,  both  Continental  and  Engliah,  rank 
deaenredly  high,  and  he  has  been  for 
many  years  a  constant  exhibitor  at  tbe 
Academy, 

Tbe  deeeaaed  waa  Interred  on  Monday* 
May  27th,  in  St,  Idary'a  Koman  Caiholie 
Cemetery,  Kenaal-green,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  friends,  including 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Koyal  Academy. 


Mrs.  StawAao, 

AprU  22.  At  her  residence.  South 
Quay,  Great  Yarmoatb,  Mra.  liabelia 
Steward. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  ItobertTraver.^ 
Esq.,  of  Cork  (r\  member  of  a  fjimily  who 
have  long  been  and  still  are  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  tlic  military  and  naval  ^ti^ 
Tices  of  tlicLr  country) ;  and  a  niece  of 
tbe  Ute  Jljijor-Gen.  Sir  Itobert  Traver^  and 
of  the  late  Keai-Adm.  Sir  j^ton  Stannard 
Trayers,  KM.  Endowed  with  a  vigorona 
intellect  and  fertile  powers  of  imaglna^ 
lion,  Mra.  Steward  not  only  greatly  en- 
deared herself  by  her  klndneaa  of  heart 
and  ready  sjmpatby  to  all  upon  whom 
she  beiitowcd  her  much-valued  friendohip, 
bat  also  ficcnrcd  for  heraelf  an  eminent 
poiition  in  the  literary  world.  Her  firet 
arowed  publication  waa  **  rrediction,"  a 
work  which  entitled  her  at  once  to  take 
high  rank  as  a  novelist.  It  was  publiabcd 
in  lS3i,  and  was  followed  in  1637  by  "•  Tho 
Mascarculias/*  a  legend  of  the  Portugucae 
in  JtiUia.  Her  next  novel  was  "  The 
Interdict,"  published  in  1S40,  followed 
eleven  .veara  afterwards  by  "  Catharine 
£f  loff/'  nnil  her  last  wus  called  "  Margue- 
rite's Lci;ac7/'  publbilied  in  1857»  Mr** 
Steward  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
periodical  litenaurc  of  the  day;  but| 
although  oil  en  )*ulicUcd  to  do  bo,  she  de< 
cliued  Ui  attach  herself  to  any  particukr 
publication , 

Ilcr  I'CtfiiL'd  compoiittor.s  which  were 
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Dumerotis,  lire  dlstinguUbed  both  for 
point  Aiid  pathos.  An  excellcDt  linguUt^ 
iviih  A  Iboroagli  knowledge  of  the  con* 
stmcUoa  of  L&nguage,  she  was  an  admir- 
able writer  and  liolver  of  eaignmas^  whiles 
the  peculiar  faclUtj  which  ghe  possessed 
of  imparling  knowledge  made  her  willing 
to  instruct ;  and  in  this  respect  many  of 
her  young  relatives  and 'dependants  had 
much  reason  lo  Imj  thankful  to  her. 

Although  dtiring  the  latter  years  of  her 
life  Mrs.  Steward  guffered  under  the 
cfiectfl  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  yet  she 
retained  her  mental  faculties  unclouded 
to  the  ia*t ;  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be 
stated  that  when  within  two  or  three 
dayt  of  her  death  she  composed  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph,  to  be  inscribed  on  her 
nwiL  iomb ; — 

**  Go  to  her  grave— wail  over  her  I— weep  I 
Sighs  cannot  break  that  mottoDJess  sleep. 
ICo  breath  is  ui>heaved,  no  dream  duth 

begnilo 
That  fixed,  frigid  face,  of  tear  or  of  smile  t 
But  the  loud  irump»  on  the  gathering 

day, 
Shall  wake  to  new  life  the  slumbering 
day!" 

The  deceased  lady  was  married,  in 
1827,  to  Thomaji  Fowler  Steward,  Esq.^ 
of  Great  Yarmouth*  She  was^  at  her 
own  request,  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Qunton,  Suffolk. 


;    Tub  Tebt  IEet.  F.  Aysoy,  D.D. 

May  8.  At  the  Deanery,  Chester,  aged 
88,  the  Very  Rev.  Frederick  Anson,  DJ). 

The  deceased  was  the  youngest  ^on  of 
the  late  George  Adamsj  Esq.,  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Admiral  Auson  (afterwards 
Baron  Anson  of  Soberton,  in  the  British 
peerage),  who  assumed  his  uncle's  na.me 
in  1773  on  succeeding  to  his  estates  i  he 
wat  alio  brother  of  General  Sir  George 
Anson,  G.C.6.^  who  served  \\  itU  distmctlon 
iQ  the  Peninsular  War.  llr,  Anson  was 
born  March  23,  1779,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Kugby*  He  afterwards  went  to 
Chri&t  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  at  All  Souk'  in  ISOl,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1804.  In  1803  he  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Sudburj-,  Derby,  which 
Uring  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
son  in  1S36.  At  the  time  of  ids  nomina- 
tion to  the  Deancrj*  of  Chester,  in  1839, 
he  was  Canon  of  Southwell,  Notts. 

Dr.  Anson  was  the  28th  Bean  of 
Chester  since  the  incorporation  of   the 


Dean  and  Chapter  in  1541,  and  corionaly 
enough,  has  held  his  decanal  sIaU  for 
twenty  eight  years— a  longer  term  than 
tliat  of  any  of  bis  predecessors,  except^ 
indeed,  Dean  Alallory,  of  Mobberley,  who 
held  the  office  from  1607  to  1644,  a  period 
of  thirty-scTcn  ycara.  "  No  man/'  says 
the  Vhesitr  Vouranif  *'  was  at  heart  more 
thoroughly  genuine  and  goodnatured 
than  the  late  venerable  and  lamented 
dean.  Firm  in  principle  and  rtisolate  of 
will,  he  was  siucere,  and,  where  occasi^ 
called  for  it,  genumely  Bympatbctic.  His 
great  administrative  ability  in  his  office 
could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  thai  of 
auy  Eimiiar  functionary;  while  in  the 
perform anee  of  his  duties  be  conciliated 
friendship  as  much  as  commanded  esteem. 
Ife  had  the  honour  of  being  almost  the 
first  cathedral  restorer  in  England;  an 
example  happily  now  so  generally  fol- 
lowed, that  by  and -by  the  difficoity  will 
be  to  fiud  scope  for  the  eflforta  of  good 
churchineu  in  that  direction  (anywhere 
except  still  at  Cheater).  When  Dr,  An£oa 
came  to  the  cathedral  he  found  it  in  a 
Etate  of  neglect  and  misery,  acandaloo^ 
eren  to  the  age  of  barbarism  and  unbelief 
in  which  its  deformations  and  dihipida* 
tiona  had  been  permitted  to  aocumulatcu 
According  to  the  means  at  hla  dt£i>osaI, 
and  even  beyond  what  oonld  fairly  be 
expected  from  hU  personal  liberality,  he 
had  the  happiiiefs  of  effecting  the  restora- 
tion of  the  choir  and  its  fnrnltarc,  and 
several  of  the  windows,  to  an  extent, 
while  m  yet  by  no  means  complete,  yet 
Bui&cicnt  to  mark  the  progress  of  right 
feeling  and  church  principle.  His  c&m«st* 
ncs9  in  the  work,  and  taotc  in  carrying  it 
out,  stimulated  the  zeal  and  confidence  of 
private  donors,  and  thus  the  Ladye  Chapel 
and  the  great  western  window  wore  beau- 
tifully restored." 

The  dean  married,  in  1807,  Annc»  only 
daughter  of  the  hite  Itcv.  Richard  LeTett, 
of  Milford,  Staffordshire,  and  by  her,  who 
AitA  Oct.  16, 1S62,  he  bad  issue  four  sons 
and  £ve  daughters. 

The  deccafied  was  interred  In  Chester 
Cemetery,  the  funeral,  which  was  of  % 
public  character,  being  attended  by  tha 
mayor  and  corporation^  and  a  laige 
number  of  the  eitisens. 


B.  A.  Abmstbomo,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
M(iy  25.   At  Peckliam  Eye,  aged  89, 
Hobert  Archibald  Armstrong,  Esq.,  M.At, 
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Fr<utif9  Maaoiitie,  and  the  Aroana  o/ 
Sci^ici  and  Art  (from  1835).  *' The 
Three  FloriaU"  in  Frojer  (Jan.,  1S38), 
and  the  "Dream  of  Tom  FiniArty.  the 
Cab^rivcr/'  are  good  examples  of  his  bu- 
rn orona  talent. 

The  late  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  wai  for 
aomc  yeara  in  receipt  of  a  pea?ioa  from 
the  '*  Literary  Civil  List,**  and  was  aUo 
aMiated  greatly  by  the  fioyai  Literary 
Fand,  married,  in  18-12,  Emma^  daughter 
of  Stephen  Dimgate,  Euq.,  by  whom  ha 
has  left  i>4u6  three  danghters.  He  was 
buried  at  Nunhcad  Cemetery. 


fliimK 


M.  TnEOPHiLB  JuLxs  Peloitsv, 

May  31.  At  Belle vue,  near  Meudon, 
aged  m,  M.  Th6ophUc  Jules  I'elouie,  the 
celebrated  French  chemist^  Master  of  the 
Paris  Mint, 

The  deceased  was  bora  at  Valongca,  la 
the  department  of  the  Manche,  Feb.  26^ 
1307,  and  wall,  at  his  first  outset  of  life,  a 
simple  hibomtory  ttndent.  In  1S03  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  a  chemical  chair  at 
Ltale,  and  wh3  Bub^eqaeatly  recalled  to 
Paris  and  appointed  asaiatant  to  Gay 
Lussac  in  the  Polytechnic  School.  He 
afterwards  suc^e^aively  became  Professor 
at  the  French  College,  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Verifier  of  the  Mint 
Asaays,  Member  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Pariit,  Director  of  the  St.  Gobain  glass 
works,  and,  lastly,  President  of  the  Com- 
mi^aiou  of  the  Mint,  the  higheiit  post  that 
II  practical  chemist  can  aspire  to.  He  en- 
riched chemical  science  with  a  long  eeriet 
of  memoirs,  published  chiefly  in  tho  *' An- 
nalea  de  Chimic/*  and  the  "  Comptes  ren- 
diis  de  TAead^Smie."  His  largest  work 
was  a  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  which  he 
produced  jointly  with  M,  Fremy,  and  the 
second  edition  of  which  comprised  six 
volumes. 

His  remains  were  followed  to  Mont- 
raartre  Cemetery  by  an  immense  cordffe, 
which  included  the  principal  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  six  carriages  of 
the  Municipal  Council,  and  the  Nationiil 
Guard  in  full  uniform.  The  funeral  ora- 
tion was  delivered  by  his  former  c<>lleag\ic, 
M.  Frcmy. 
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DEATHS. 

An  RANGED    IN    CHRONOLOaiCAL   ORDER. 


Junt  6.  At  Vienna,  ace uien tally  bitrnt 
to  death,  aged  21t  the  Arohdiichesa  Wtv 
thilde,  Th©  deceased  was  tbe  dan.  of 
Archduke  Albert  Frederic  HcMlolphe,  and 
granddau.  of  the  Archduke  CUarleg,  bro' 
iher  to  KraDcia  I.,  of  Auatriiu  Her  mother 
was  Hildegarde  Lou  be  Charlotte  Theresa 
Frederka,  dau.  of  LouU,  King  of  13a?aria, 
and  ahe  was  bom  Jan.  29,  184d. 


March  S.  At  sea,  on  board  the  lTotsput\ 
from  Calcutta,  Ellen  Alice,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Charlea  Oarbett,  chaplain  of  Barrack* 
pore,  Bengal  Presidency. 

March  25.  At  Wellington,  New  ZeaUnd. 
aged  48.  Mjijor  Henry  J-  Coote,  formerly 
of  the  22nd  Regt,  and  bite  Brevet- Major 
on  the  Staff  in  New  Zeaknd^and  a  member 
*>f  the  Logialative  Council  of  that  colony. 
Major  Coote  fought  under  the  late  Sir  C- 
Napicr  in  Scindo,  He  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Meanee  and  Hydtrabad.  and 
waa  severely  woundetl  in  the  latter  action, 
where  he  eelzed  with  his  oi^'n  hand  tbe 
firat  atandard  frara  the  Beloocbees.  He 
afterward  served  with  the  36th  Hegt., 
and  aaaiated  materially  in  putting  dawn 
the  Greek  innurrection  In  Cephalooia. 
Since  then  Major  Coote  haa  reaided  in 
New  ZeaLind. 

March  26.  At  Champ  de  Mara»  Port 
Louie,  Mauritius,  Augnate  Victor  Garreau, 
esq ,  banister- at4aw.  The  deceased  waa 
caUed  to  ^e  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1849,  and  was  Stipendiary  Magiatrat*  of 
the  Seychelles. 

March  27.  Th©  late  Prideaux  John 
Selby,  esq.,  of  Twizell  House,  North- 
umberland, of  whom  we  have  already 
given  a  short  biographical  notice  (see 
a.M.  vol.  iii-  N.S.  p.  <JS5),  waa  educated 
ai  th©  Grammar  School  of  Durham,  under 
Dr.  Britton,  and  afterwards  at  U Diversity 
College,  Oxfoni  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society  cf  Lonrlon,,  fellow  of  the 
Wemoriau  Society  of  Edinburgh,  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh*  cor- 
respondent of  tbe  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philatlelphia,  Hoil  Maater  ol 
Arta  of  the  University  of  Durham,  and 
Vice-President  of  tbe  Natural  History 
f^ociety  of  Northnmberbnd  and  Durbam. 
Hia  first  work  on  natural  history— which, 
by  the  way,  was  never  prioted,  but  is 
Etill  preserved  in  MS- — la  one  on  birds, 
illustrated  with  water-colour  drawing* 
from  ipecimena  in  bis  own  collection,  tbe 
<lt«jcription  of  each  in  duties  the  Linoean 
name,  the  length,  colour,  ete»,  and  the  na- 


ture of  the  nest,  tbe  egg«  and  food  ^it 
of  his  coUege  vacations  were  spent  in  long 
walking  expeditions  with  one  or  two  inti- 
mabe  friends  through  the  wilder  parts  of 
Scotland-^ the  ahirea  of  Perth,  Aberdeen^ 
and  Invemesa— with  a  view  of  observiDg 
and  collecting  specimens  of  aea  and  land 
birds  in  their  respective  natural  haunts. 
He  also  ma<^le  a  month's  tour  in  HoUand 
in  1825,  when  be  purchased  several  nrs 
specimens  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  h^ 
subsequently  made  several  ex^rursions  lit 
Scotland,  tbe  result  of  which  wia  set 
forth  in  a  paper  on  "Mammalia and  Bird%" 
read  before  the  Wernenan  Society  of  Edin* 
burgh  in  18S5,  and  afterwards  published 
in  *'  Jameson's  Journal,"  vol.  xx.  Mr. 
Sclby'H  paasion  for  the  pureuit  of  all 
branebea  of  natural  history  brought  him 
frequently  in  contact  with  various  eminent 
coutemporariefl.  such  as  Audubon,  Land- 
seer,  Babington.  Denny,  Thompson,  Mur- 
chison,  Goulds  Strickland,  and  many  others.   « 

April  21.  At  Camden  Park,  New  3otith 
Wales,  James  If  acarthur,  eaq.»  member  of 
the  Lej;;ialalive  Council,  tbinl  son  of  th« 
late  John  Macartbur,  esq.,  of  Parmniatta, 
and  of  Camden  P^rk. 

Apnl  22.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  Mr*.  T. 
F.  Steward.     See  Obituahy. 

April  24.  At  Hamilton,  Canada  West, 
aged  21,  Arthur  Fountain,  fourth  aon  of 
the  late  Rev.  Jaa.  L.  Brown,  B.A.,  incom- 
bent  of  HoIbeclc«  near  Leeds. 

April  25.  Between  Neemucb  and  Blount 
Aboo,  Central  India,  aged  36,  Major  A»  R 
Griffiths,  B.S.C  ,  eldest  son  of  CoL  C.  Grif- 
fiths, late  of  tbe  Bengal  Army. 

Aprd  27.  At  Mussoorie,  Fei^s  Moo- 
naghten,  esq.,  of  tbe  Bombay  Civil  S»- 
vice,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Kdmund  Workman 
Magnachten,  bart. 

April  28.  The  late  John  Cranfurd,  esq., 
of  Auchenamea,  of  whom  we  have  already 
given  a  short  biographical  notice  (see  ©JUL 
voL  iii.  N.S.  p.  b26l,  was  in  early  life  a 
volunt«>er  in  tbe  Walcberen  ezpedlUoD  la 
1809  ;  but,  yielding  to  a  sense  of  duty  to 
his  family,  be  accepted  a  position  in  a 
mercantile  bouse,  and  became  idtunately 
a  partner  in  the  great  Indian  houee  ol 
Bruce  Jt  Co.  Mr.  Bruce,  the  head  of  the 
house,  w&a  father  of  the  gentleman  m 
well  known  afterwards  as  '^ LaTsletlft " 
Bruce,  from  the  part  ho  took  in  promoting 
tbe  escape  from  prison  in  France  of  Gen* 
Lavalette.  In  181 4  Mr.  Craufuiti  sue 
cGcded  to  the  estates  of  his  cousin  of 
Aucbenames ;  but  owing  to  the  failure  of 
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l^taa*  of  Bnio«  h  Co. ,  ind  the  elritigetit 
aWtOErt  of  tli#  rtitAiI  on  hu  eflt«l<»,  he,  iu 
M1$4  rtUrvd  ic»    ^  Qcot  with  hb 

f^Blj«     tic  reti  r^  till  ]8i5  or 

^gwntoif  tot)  Tib- 

■•HWMiHybaaMDu  . ........;    ........  ,,i  the 

IooIm  laUndi  iwbich  loiter  office  he  held 
IMlfl  1833.  The  (J.  rr.-i/.ril  wu  buriod  in 
funeral  being 
-  <iis  Atiddaugh" 
t«r%«ad  bj  ivi*  Aur«lio  Saffi; 

tiM  dlVB^iitfls  w*^  '  el  J  performed 

!,♦  |k»  |Wi,TT  of  \\\  - „u,r. 

"^  -  ».  f    Park,  R«tkfr«^fftthtre,  ft^ped 

;     ^''t,\\    H'lHitftwm,    e«q«  of   Pirk,  an 

lwM%  indi*  moTchiint.     The  deceased   ia 

Mid   U  tl*rc  «fv*nt  betweeD  2tU,auo/,  iknd 

4C^*  *    '  iind  eboriuble  pur- 

]iii»  origiiiAtcir  of   the 

|«tet  ;..  ■  '■-  i<'^-—     -  the 

mIvibI^v  lied 

f  fth    »   ra.  lont. 

-  Atbvrt  |i*Lr.it»t»nl  ilie  Bcue(ii«»,  and 

rcAtili  »a«,  Uwl  in  addition  to  Mr, 

iefi<S««»<li*«  additional    prizes,   about    a 

1  €>tber«»  of  it  o»ob,  were  giTen  to 

rsrviQt  c^xnp«ijt4jTa.    He  b^a  left  a 

r,  btit  no  pbiliireii. 

Jf«;y  2.  Af«d  74,  llarj  Isabella,  widow 

1  LiMtV  O*  ^.  A.  Nar«e,  and  eldest  dan, 

Ub*  lato  iMircj  Lever,  c«k|.,  of  Alkring- 

■  HiB,  I  jfirmahftTT 

ifi^  4>   At  tfttirMf  Ellen  Marian »  wife 

I C^  Qjatgit  Hag^tfd.  HA.,  and  second 

IB.  nf  ^•mm  Pwter  Deane,  D.C.L.  Q  C 

Jf<rv  5.    At   C«i><f    Cuiei   Caeile,  aged 

^',  esq.,  l>ep.<AMiftt« 

I   of  the  Ute  Com.' 

f  chi>t«Ta,  a^  32, 
.  1 '  M^  n  1.1 11 ,  \  Of^th  Eegt. ,  aecond 
.oT-GcA.    Sir  W.  M.  Coghlan, 

Mm§  L    At  HeytcMbaty»  i,g©d  W,  John 

K,  eeci,,  a  well  known  anHqMiry.  Mr. 

r^ft  Bftme  b  favaurabi .  Hn 

JL  GL  B«Ar«V  **  Anden'.  '  aa 

r  fHttdjii]  puMMar  cQgi^i  uv  -^  i .  <Jiin- 

ol  14«irlaibuix*  in  1801,  and  aa 

ft*^tei|  'idto  lor  atveral  je^ni  in 

i<T»iU<^  ctseperf«riea  of  BHtiah  and 

Hay  9,  it  Sfp:tniit<v»ln4,a(^  28,  Lieut. 

Iftor  l>9tenaa  Mogcbta^  l&th  HuMaars. 
JfoylS,  At  McmtrMl  t  '     t^da, 

Tb*    d<M'*»%f.«1     vex,*  H   of 

il«  Si'  -me. 

fdr  ^r 

f  iba  C«n .  >va« 

l%hir)t]'»i   in    I3ji.      ri'*  waa  bom 

IHli,  vd  Moee^e*!  U>  the  tiUe  on  ili« 


death  of  hla  father  m  1832,  By  hia 
decease  one  of  the  few  hereditary  titles  in 
Canada  baa  become  ejctiuct.  The  funeral 
eeretuoute^  are  S'lid  to  bive  been  unusa- 
ally  »frAud.  The  jiall-be^rera  wlto  six 
little  boya  abottt  the  ajfe  of  the  deceaaed. 

Maif  13.  At  Warsaw,  aged  78,  George 
Fao-^hawe,  Gen.  in  the  Iiu«;iAn  Serviee, 
A-DU.  to  the  Empuror  of  fiussia.  Ho 
wan  the  aixtli  son  of  the  late  Gou,  Fan- 
Bhawe.  and  la^t  anrriving  brother  of  the 
late  Admiral  Henry  Fftfiahawe,  of  Tilbi- 
ester  Lodge,  Godstooe. 

May  \h*  At  Chatham,  aged  t7t  Major 
Henry  Jamed.  Royal  Marinea. 

At  Portland,  oo  board  H.H.S.  BtlUffh 
pAo»,  iuddenly,  aged  22.  Lieut.  Thomas 
James,  second  aon  of  l^omaa  JameA,  esq., 
of  Otterbume  Tower,  Korthumberland. 

At  Brantford,  Canada  ^\*e«t,  of  typhoid 
fever,  aged  27,  .Limes  Afflick  Stewart, 
younger  eon  of  Henry  Stewart,  esq.,  of 
Sl  Fort,  N.B. 

hU^j  16.  At  17.  Cilverlcy  Park,  Tun- 
bridj^  Wei  la,  aged  65,  the  HeT.  Charlea 
Turner  F.irley. 

At  DeatiE^ton  House,  Dotine,  Perthsbirei 
N.B.,  aged  <^3,  Mr9.  lobelia  Finlay.  She 
was  the  dau.  of  the  late  l^icbard  Hotch- 
kins,  esq,  W,S,  of  Templehall,  Edin- 
burghf  and  married,  in  I3'i9,  to  John 
Fin  lay.  esq ,  of  Deanston,  by  whom  she 
has  left  iaAue. 

Aged  1%  Henry  Ilaper,  esq.,  c»f  1, 
CheiJ«ti»W'villAi3  west,  liayswator,  and  of 
Lamplugh  Hall,  Cumberltod.  The  de- 
eoaaed  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  John 
Ra[]«r,  Mq.,  of  Aberford,  co.  York  (who 
died  in  ls'i4),  by  Katharine,  dau.  of  the 
lute  Rev.  Godfrey  VVolley ,  and  was  bora 
In  17^*0.  He  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
Lamplugh  Hall  on  the  death  of  his 
brother^  Mr.  J.  L*  Laraplugli-Raper,  in 
April  last  {see  G.  M.  voL  iii  w.s,  p,  «20). 

May  17.  The  Lady  Henry  Gordon.  Her 
ladyship  was  Miss  Louisa  Payne,  and 
married,  in  18'^7,  Lord  Henry  Gordon, 
who  was  a  Major  in  the  iJeng^l  Serrioe, 
Mid  '*      i     '  in  Aug.,  1866,  having  bad 

isMII^  11. 

A^  i,  near  Bewdley,  nged  84, 

Mr.  John  Dorkes,  one  of  the  few  remain* 
ing  heioea  of  Traf^ilgar.  Ho  entered  the 
service  in  the  name  of  Jaraea  Askew, 
and  was  ratetl  m  AB  quiirt,er-gunner 
and  coxswain  on  board  the  Titjfrm  ldll» 
under  the  command  of  C^pt.  John  HalU* 
day,  with  whom  he  served  iu  every  en- 
gagement until  the  crew  were  paid  off  in 
Aug.  1814,  after  the  battle  of  Trafalg^^r. 
On  his  discharge  from  the  Tvj%i\  Capt. 
Hallidaj  ailded  on  the  bottom  of  the  cer^ 
tificate  that  he  had  been  **  in  the  servios 
from  let  Jan.,  ISOi,  anl  I  strongly  re- 
t  2 
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commend  hira  oB  a  trust  worthy  miua,  who 
m»y  be  depended  upon/' 

At  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre,  Hautes  Pyr^ 
nde«,  ftgtd  82,  Peregrine  Powell  Pejirt 
Fen  wick,  Capt.  Bombay  Staff  Corpe,  late 
Asai«tatit'l^  evident,  Baroda. 

M'^\^,  At  9^  Pern  bury- grove.  Lower 
Clapton,  aged  70,  the  Rev,  S.  Kay.  D.D. 

At  ^oden,  mar  Fraukfort-ou-Mnin,  of 
OonaumpUon,  aged  35,  John  VVm.  Molle, 
e«<l .  M  U^  of  Cbarkston,  U.S. 

At  SueSt  on  bia  way  to  England,  aged 
83,  Captv  Herbert  Sconce,  Bengal  Army, 
SvoiiOr  Afisbtant  CominiB^ionerj,  A&^m, 
third  aou  of  tbe  latti  Robert  Clement 
SooQce,  esq. 

Aged  80,  Mr,  T.  Hookham,  formerly 
of  Eondetreet.  The  deceased  gentle* 
man  lore  a  great  tiatne  Amoogst  the 
literary  eirde«  of  the  laat  generation. 
Long  before  •'Mudle"  was  bora,  or  the 
Luiidon  Library  Company  thouj^bt  of  ^  Mr* 
Hookliain  aupplied  the  rejuling  public 
(not  quite  bo  ext«»a«'ive,  by  the  way»  aa  it 
fs  niiW}  with  all  tbe  newest  works  in 
avery  department  of  literature,  on  the 
principle  of  circulation  which  haa,  since 
hia  business  days,  ao  lapifJJy  grown 
amongiit  ub.  In  cODtiuental  literature 
>lr.  ilookbam  Wiis  aa  great  as  Mr.  Murray 
hi  iiovr  in  travela,  and  hia  name  was 
fiimiliar  to  everyborly  iii  Eurupe  who  took 
an  iiiterefct  iu  any  literary  uubject.  **  The 
Libniry*"  iu  Old  Bond-tttreet  waa  the 
habitual  reuort  of  the  litUrafeura  of  the 
day,  and  at  all  time^  they  met  with  a 
court©  fua  reception  from  ita  proprietor. 
AmongHt  the  changes  which  came  uver 
establi^hmeota  of  thia  kind,  when  the 
ta^te  f ►  r  reading  became  more  generally 
ditfLifiedt  and  lijjhter  literature  anperaenled 
to  Jt  gr«i-at  esttent  tbe  more  aolid  works  for 
which  Mr.  UookLam'^  bouse  wiia  noted, 
"The  Ubniry  *'  in  Old  Bond-street  be- 
came the  pro|3«rty  of  a  company,  uhich  ia 
uoiv  i5u[ij4ying  works  of  the  hi;4heat  ijlava 
in  furecgu  literature,  as  well  &i  the  stan- 
dard pruduciiuna  of  our  own  country. — 
Star. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mr,  J.  H,  Watt, 
the  engraver  of  '*  Highland  Drovors," 
*'  Mjij-Uay,"  and  other  pupular  priats, 

ML>rf  1 9,  At  Portobello  L'an-acks,  Dublin> 
i^ged  66.  Col.  lialph  Allen  Darnell,  Priu- 
cipal  Harrack  Master  iu  Ireland. 

At  Viancheater.  Mr.  J.  Clowes  Grundy, 
senior  member  of  the  pnnl  eetabliahment 
in  that  city.  •  He  had  been  connected  with 
the  Fine  Arta  fur  rieajly  half  a  century  ; 
was  an  early  friend  of  Henry  Liverseego 
and  Willi.tiu  Brxwlley:  he  publiflhed  the 
collected  work  a  of  the  former,  with  a  bio- 
grapbioil  notice  friitn  the  pen  of  Charlea 
owai!].     He  woa  oQo  of  tbe  first  tnen  in 


Lanoashire  to  appreciate  the  genius  of 
David  Cox.  Samuel  Pruut  waa  another 
genius  wbo*e  work^  he  introduced.  He 
cooperated  with  Sir  F.  Moon  in  the 
publication  of  Roberts  a  **  Sketohea  in  th»^ 
Holy  Laud  and  Hgypt*';  and  brought 
tbem  and  tbt;  artist  imder  the  notice  of 
the  hr^t  L<jrd  Elles^niere,  who  had  then 
recently  returned  from  a  tour  in  Palestine, 
and  who  purchased  the  entire  aeries  of 
drawings  of  Jerusalem.  There  are  few 
men  iu  this  country  who  understood  and 
enjoy  t^  so  wl41  the  etchings  of  M.  Ao^ 
touiu,  Albert  DUrer,  and  Rembnindt.  He 
waa  one  of  the  principal  purohaaera  of  the 
Wellesley  and  Johnson  collecbous,  and 
always  took  great  interest  in  tbe  acquiu- 
tiou  of  liny  fine  proof  of  a  celebrated 
engraver.— j4  then^tum. 

The  lie  v.  Charlea  Naime,  vicar  of  Bon- 
by  and  prebentlary  of  Lincoln.  He  wai 
educated  at  IVinity  Cullege,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  11  A.  in  182b',  and  pro- 
ceedod  M.A.  in  1829.  He  was  formeriy 
incumbent  of  St.  Botolph's  a,nd  ;»t  Peter'f, 
Lincoln t  and  waa  appointed  »  rund  tlssn 
in  185L 

Mat/  20.  At  Greenhithe,  Kent,  aged 
77,  Henry  Ashley,  o^q.,  solicitor,  of  5, 
Charles  street^  Hoi^tou.  The  deoestfed 
Wiis  bom  in  the  yeiir  1790.  He  WM  id- 
mitted  an  attorney  and  solicitor  inH! 
Term,  I^IG,  and  from  that  time  to 
period  of  bis  death  ho  carried  on  his 
fession  in  London  He  waa  for  ma^ 
years  one  of  the  four  privileged  attorney* 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  and  in  181 S 
he  vfTotQ  and  published  the  *'  Doctrine  and 
Practice  of  Attachment  in  the  Lo^l 
Mayor*s  Court,"  which  passed  Uirougb  two 
editions.  2^1  r.  Ashley  waa  an  a<7tivo 
memljer  vf  the  iJiaaenting  body,  and  he 
oocaaioually  preached  as  a  mimster.  In 
1826  be  erected  a  meettng-hoiiae  for  lode* 
pendents  (n^vv  called  Maberly  ChapelL  oti 
tho  south  side  of  Ball's- pond-road,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  t(i  Lewia*8  *' History 
of  Ishngtim"  il812).  The  deceased gvntlr- 
num.  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  C  J.  Wood's 
valuable  *'  I  listory  of  Clerkenwell,"  grcAtly 
assisted  his  intimate  friend,  tbe  Rev.  W.J. 
Hall,  M.A.,lat«  viciirof  t'ottenbam,  in  the 
collectimn  of  the  iiiuterinU  for  his  stAndard 
book  of  *'  pHalms  and  Hymn*/"  which  is 
much  ufed  in  the  Church  of  EngUiid.  Mr, 
Afibley  waa  twice  married,  and  left  iaane  by 
his  first  wife  two  sons  and  Iwo  dans,.,  md 
by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ann,  who  sur- 
vives him,  one  son,  the  Jiev.  John  Maik« 
Ashley,  B  A.,  author  of  the  *"  Relation*  of 
Science  '*  (185aj  and  of  the  "  ilomiltes  of 
8.  Thomas  A<pjin*s"  (1866),  The  de- 
ceaaed  waw  buneil  at  Swanacombe,  n«ar 
Dartford,  by  tlie  side  of  the  t<>mb  of  the 
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irk  Hou«e,  8.  Norwood^ 

„.     »    '       ^     D.C.L.,AdTo- 

WtMm.    Th«  iSoce  <  eldest  son  of 

tkm  imim  C^pUiti  .  reter)  Samuel 

J^fcfli  Wftmbey,  4tfa  Bombuy  N J  ,  by 
fWill,  cUu.  i>(  tho  Uto  Htfv/  CornrliuB 
Cn^mmr,  recVtr  of  N»unt<}n  B«auchAmp, 
yoinswi#r»hirR,  Ho  wu  born  fit  St. 
iV  naar  Woro««i<T,  ftt  the  cathcdml 
of  whiifh  city  bo  wu  educ4t«d 
fiutlngiiube<i  himself.  He 
ftt  Jcvui  College,  Oxford, 
m  boy  of  flfte*?n,  and  eojrjyed  there 
I  CtUbitton  wli  d  founded  by 

yt  Atioe»  :e  at  the  Uni* 

liii  rmre  uuiuvici,  oidtfd   by  tiO' 
fMTMf «raoee,  earned  him  over 
ratiift    of   reading  as   to 
1  inin<L»  of  his 

^»  i.tf  unf ore- 
it  of  the 
1  looked 

••  m  Ofrt*Lmy,  *-'uij  A  lew  ditys, 
fvr.  before  tb«  ooaiiaenoeaieat  of 
fte  — iiBtniiioci.  tt  a^iiliifn  iUnea*  no  proa- 
tnt«l  kiOi  uf  ftCeue  and 

mmtmw  Ocl'^  fc^r  a  tt  n^h^ 

«B^  paritid  W^-^  ry, 

lli  t$l0  be  gra  I  v'a 

W    WM 

I  «f  Ibe  Ar 
the  GolW^'^ 


TT'  ■  .^  in  the  Courla  of  Adminilty, 

jd  Divorce  was  very  oxtens^ive, 
L>^v  l*^  ^^^  £»ot  deiHiied  to  attain  thtise 
higher  rewartla  of  the  prnfe^aion  which, 
had  he  liired,  would  undoubtedly  hare 
been  withia  his  reach.  Dr.  Warn  bey 
married  la  1818  Louisa  Jano,  youDj^^eat 
dao.  of  thtf  Utii  R«v.  Dr.  HoU.ind,  Pre- 
bendary aud  Precentor  of  Chi  cheater,  aud 
of  the  Hon  Mra,  HulUnd.  autl  grand- 
daughter of  the  Lord  Chancellor  l^rskine, 
but  ba.4  left  no  iwiUQ.  He  wajs  buried  at 
Norwood  Ceoietery. — Lav  TtTfut. 

May  21.  At  5,  Adelaide-road  North j 
St.  Johns-wofjd,  a^ed  44,  Major  Charlea 
BiMwin,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  late  Deputy- 
Curamia«oner,  Kuraingpore. 

At  Oraine  Furt,  Kent,  Marie  Kii^enie, 
infant  dau.  of  Capt.  E.  F.  S.  Lloyd.  H  K. 

At  Potton  Park.  Salop,  aged  ^^l,  Mrs. 
Erami  ElisS'ibeth  Sparling  Hbe  waa  the 
dan.  of  the  late  John  "  "  v,  tsaq.,  of 
n.kth,  and  married,  in  im  Spar- 

ling, eitq.t  ol  Putton  1  i^i.%,  y.'^  .\haai  she 
haa  left  iaaue. 

May  22.  After  a  few  hours*  iltnens, 
aged  60,  the  Countess  of  Cldcheater.  The 
decea^^ed  waa  Lady  Mary  BrudenelL  fifth 
diiu.  of  Robert,  6th  Earl  of  CanJi^*an.  by 
P«nolope  Anne,  dau  of  the  iat«  George 
John  Cooke,  esq.,  of  Uurelield  Park, 
Middk'aex,  Her  latlyship  waa  born  July  4, 
1806,  and  married.  Aitg.  8,  18^8.  Henry 
Thomas.  3rd  Earl  of  Chichester,  by  whom 
she  ha-j  had  issue  four  sons  and  three 
daus. 

At  Bankaea  Houa«,  BoTercourtt  Eaaex, 
Georgiaim,  wife  of  Kobert  John  Bagshaw. 
eaq.  She  waa  the  youngeat  dau.  of  the 
late  Itiohard  Baker,  eaq..  of  Bar  ham 
Houae«  ELatree,  Uerta,  and  waa  married 
to  Mr  Bagihaw,  of  Doirercourt  in  Isll. 

At  99,  Oevonihire  ro»d^  HolI'» way,  aged 
78.  Edward  Hodges  Uailyi  eaq.^  K.A,, 
F.R»&     See  OBrrLURT. 

At  CHbdeo,  Hants,  ft;;ed  79,  John 
HolUngworth,  oa^j.,  formerly  of  Boxley^ 
Kent 

At  Bisplum,  Lancashire,  William  Warren, 
infant  Hon  of  the  llev  S.  Leigh toD« 

At  May  Park,  Waterford,  aged  88, 
William  H.  P.  Meara,  eaq.,  late  Brevet- 
Major  5  th  Fiwiliers. 

At  Itutland  House,  Sonthaea,  Lieut.* 
CoL  Tho^.  L  K.  NeUon,  40th  Itogt- 

At  Derby,  aged  74,   the  Her,  Edward 

M.    Wade.     The  deceased    waa    bom    in 

17J)3,    and   educated  at   Trinity  College, 

T     ':iii,     where     he     ^^'Jk     his     degree 

v.  in  111 5,     In  the  twentieth  year 

i  ministry  (now  more  than  *il  year* 

I.  Mr.  Wftde  twk  rlmrge  of  Trinity 

1 1  oh.  Derby,  wbioh,  after  being  cioaed 

fvir  aomc  years,  had  reoeuiiy  beun  pur- 
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cha«ed  by  &  public  Bubscriptina,  Pidetl 
Urg«]y  by  Mr«  W  ade's  rt^latives,  in  whose 
handft  the  appaintmeat  was  vested.  Mr. 
Wftde  aooeptnl  the  incumbency,  and  for 
fifteen  years  had  the  »ule  ch&i^  of  tbo 
dktiict,  iDd  the  maiiagemt^nt  of  the  Sun- 
day And  day  achooU,  whtch,  under  hi« 
ioeteriog  care,  have  proved  of  such  ^reat 
value  to  the  largely  increaaed  pup.ihitioa 
which  the  rail  way  worka  rapidly  bruught 
into  the  district.  Mr.  VVaue  was  a  warm 
■opporter  of  the  Bible  Society « the  Church 
liiaaionary  and  the  Paatoml  Aid  ;^ocietii^, 
and  for  many  yeara  a  reguiar  attendant  at 
the  weekly  board  of  the  in&rmary  ;  but  hia 
energy  was  chiefly  felt  in  his  own  district, 
eipeeially  in  ihe  Bcboule.  and  hli  constant 
ftttootaoii  eince  the  fonuatiou  of  the 
Working  Men's  Institution,  as  its  chair- 
man, will  lung  bo  remembered  by  the 
Gommittee  who  hod  the  pleasure  to  work 
with  him.  The  reverend  gentleman,  who 
was  a  surrtignte  for  the  di^Ksete  of  Lincohi^ 
was  married  and  has  left  isstie ;  hia  eldest 
son  is  Dr.  Wade,  of  Birmingham. 

At  Liabum,  Irelauil,  Jemima,  wife  of 
C&pt.  James  Ward  J  Hi>jial  North  Lincoln 
Militia,  and  dau.  of  the  Uto  V'ery  Kev. 
Arthur  Irwin,  Dean  of  Arvlfertv 

At  Leigh,  near  lieigate.  Francis  A.  B., 
wife  of  the  Uev.  George  Whltlock^  inciim* 
bent  of  Ldgh. 

May  23.  At  3,  Bryan^ton-square.  Lil- 
chen  Agnes  Georgian a»  youngeat  child  of 
Lord  and  Ijady  AmelJus  W,  Beauclerlt- 

At  Bornce,  Surrey,  aged  42,  Capt. 
Hamilton,  Kings  Uwn  Light  Infantry, 

At  Idulmerp  Hereford,  Kmma,  aeoond 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  lie  v.  E.  Loveli, 
H.A.,  rector  of  Cosidington. 

At  SO,  Qenrard-street,  Islington,  Jiwie, 
wife  of  the  he  v.  W.  S.  Seymour. 

At  Ulouceater,  aged  7  \ ,  John  William 
Wilton,  esq..  J. P.,  F.H.C.S.h:..  late  Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  Glouee&tep  Infirmary. 

May  21.  At  Uundas  Castle.  Lady  Mary 
TuftOD^  wife  of  James  Butida^s,  e«t|.^  of 
Dundae.  Her  ladyehip  tvsK  the  laHt  eitr- 
Tiviug  child  of  Adam  Viacount  i>  tin  can 
(the  renowned  admirdil),  by  Henrk'tta, 
second  dau.  of  the  hight  Hod.  hobert 
Duodas,  of  Amiiston,  and  Lorrl  Tresideut 
of  the  Court  of  Besaiun,  By  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Dundas  in  July.  1813,  her  lady- 
ship leaves  surviving  iasue., 

At  Gloucester,  aged  7 1 ,  the  Rey.  Edward 
Bankes,  B.CL..  of  8U}ughtipn  Hall,  FlLiit- 
shire,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  Cathedrala,  and  one  of  the 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
The  deceased  w&a  the  fourth  ws\\  of  the 
late  Henry  Baokee,  esq. t  MR,  of  Kingfiiton 
HalU  Dorset,  by  Frauci*,  dau.  of  William 
Woodley,  esq.,  Governor  of  the   Leeward 


UlandS)  and  was  bom  In  1795.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  where  be  gntduated  in 
IStS.  He  wis  ordained  the  same  year^ 
and  instituted  t^s  the  fiimily  living  of 
Corfe  Castle,  which  he  resigned  to  his 
son  in  1S54.  In  1821,  being  only  twenty* 
six  years  of  age,  he  was  nominated  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldou  (a  relation)  to  a  amotl 
residentiary  in  Gliiucester  Cathedral,  w»d 
in  i8-i2  was  appointed  by  Lord  Chan- 
oellor  Brougham  to  a  canon  resideQ- 
tiary  in  Bristol  Cathedral  In  18:20  he 
received  from  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then 
Prime  Minister,  the  pcrat  of  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  The  reT.  gentle' 
man,  who  was  a  mxgiistrate  and  deputy* 
lieutenant  for  Flintshire,  married  fir«t,  in 
1820,  Lady  Frances  Jane  Soottt  dau.  of 
John  Mirl  of  Eldon ;  and  secondly,  in 
1&3l\  Marian,  third  dau.  of  the  Ute  Hon. 
and  Very  Rev.  Edward  Rice,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Gloucester.  By  his  ^t  wife  he  lesYoi 
two  sons  and  one  dau.  The  eldest  aon^ 
Mr.  John  Scott  Banker  suooeeda  to  the 
family  estates  in  North  Wales ;  he  was 
bom  in  1 826.  and  married,  in  18^9,  Annio, 
dau.  of  the  late  Chief  Jtiatice  Jervia.  The 
eecond  son^  the  Rev.  Eldon  Scott  Bankea, 
holds  the  family  living  of  Corfe  Castle 
which  his  father  resigned  to  him  iu  1854. 

At  DevizeSf  Geoq^  William  Crowe, 
esq  ,  late  of  the  '27th  Regt..  and  Ute  ILM.'a 
Agent  and  Consul -Genend  for  the  Regency 
of  Tripoli,  BarlKiry. 

At  the  Beeches,  Stourbridge,  Louisa 
Mary,  wife  of  Gainsborough  H&rward,  eaq.^ 
and  eldeat  dau  of  the  ReT*  K.  Meyricke^ 
of  Dinbam  Lodge,  Ludlow. 

At  The  Wallamla.  Lewea,  aged  75.  Capt. 
John  Baaler  Helby,  R.N.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1307  as  firat-claM  volunteer  ou 
board  the  5((cc/^,  and  during  the  first 
four  years  he  ser\'ed  with  distinction  ou 
board  that  veseel  in  a  cruizing  expeditiuu 
oif  Havre  de  Grace.  He  contmued  his 
servicer  in  the  Biediterraoean  till  1818, 
Imving  voluuleered  «uoce8siv<rly  on  boar^l 
the  tVii6<Ti«tf,  Phfxnix,  Bfft/n£t  Qttern  Char' 
htU^  Cuntjtieror,  and  Earydke,  In  1^15 
bo  obtained  an  ap[x>iQtmeotas  Admirally* 
Midiibipmun  to  the  Albitjn^  and  held  that 
p*>ttt  until  18:^1,  when  he  obtained  a 
similar  ia<^ing  in  the  Ij^higenlat  serriug  on 
the  cxiaat  of  Africa.  H  e  was  aubsequoutly 
appuint^id  Acting-Lieut,  of  the  Plkt^* 
gantf  and  returned  to  England  in  1S23. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  on  the  Coasi- 
guard  Service,  and  became  a  Capt.  on  the 
retired  lint  m  l&tiD.  He  waa  marnedand 
Las  left  i^ue. 

At  Birmingham.  Mr.  John  Hardmuif 
the  wcU-knuwn  goldsmith  ftod  eooleiiii'i 
tical   metal  worker  of  that   place*    The 
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yvboih  of  Hm  QRMaHBlil  aMtftl  woric,  and 
«i  of  the  lUifMd  gUn  for  tlje  Hoxitiea 

^•C  fWk&mcaU  wm  executed  bj  Mr.  Uu-d- 
MI    itutix    tiis  dcsigaa  of    tbo  Ute  A. 

tWclbv  PujBrui. 

^ '    ' '  ILhirloUj  wif«  of  the  Rev. 

A  s  S[»m«  Thomas  WUliain 

'  Qu  I,  esq,     U«  waa  the  ettde»t 

•»r  ..  Hirifl»'H.  esq.,  of  FdUm 

-  first  wife, 
lu  Throck- 

n*.  TT.-Ti.  -^:j,,  ftiiii  t;j.-)icr   01  IDO  iato  bir  J. 

K.  T^rockuortoQ,  bart^ ;  ho  waa  born  in 

16iB»  and  ia&nitrd»  in  lS5^,  Lady  HeU' 

lliftUw  »ooond  dan,  of  Arthur,  9th  Earl  oi 

Fl»g*U  by  whoca  he  han  iett  ii«ue. 

A'  IM,   LaDcaahire,  aged    £9, 

Tii»  i^rhkud,    eaq.^   formerly   of 

IVliuiv  (  •i»iiege,  Cambridge. 

At  VoC«B  Coai%  Mere  worth,  Kent,  aged 

T^  James  Beckiurd  Wiklmoo,  ea({.,  late  of 

nmiMitiCaaae,  K^at  He  was  the  eldest 
O  of  the  late  JTameii  Wiidman,  esq.,  by 
iBiiiia«  dau.  of  J.  liarper,  esq.^  aod  waus 
prm  in  17^8.     He  wae  educated  at  Wiu* 

eiwitr  and  at  Chriat  Ch  urch ,  L<  1 

«aa  ft  ouipatrato  and  deput} 

te  Kdti,  late  ChairmAH  of  the  ^^^v  ,..u'. 
^  Qoartcr  t^casiona,   and    formerly  a  West 
dia  I'lAQter,  and    &Ll^  for  Colchester. 

Mz-  WiUiman  mairied.  in  1620,  Mary 
mm^  daiL  of  the  ilL  Hoo,  8,  1<«  Luah- 
iWa,  of  KortoQ  Mai^or.  by  u  hom  he  haa 
It  Ihuu     Uia  eldeet  «oq,  S\t,  Jamce  L. 

ti'»-'".»TT,  late  Secretary,  llcgi«tiiir»  and 
'  b«e  Council  uf  tircta^vii;!,  wju*  Ixna 
i^d  lUMiTifd,  Id   IfcuO,  ChurloUe 

Ati*»*  diiua.  of  ThouuLii  Buahe,  esq. 

JH^v  ^     At   iV^^Jihamrye,    aged    70, 

ae 
At  *u.jw^^-^.  '•*''  nged  46,  the 

At  :^  iT^  f  -c  J  7  i .  W  dliam 

t^  .f,  K.N. 

A^  t  70,  Fre- 

I  «ged  6>9,  lAji:  I  [uith, 

liSbCLtiiictiMii;  gton. 

Mmv  l^s  At       ,  .       -J.  aged 

-.amaa  i'ii&Uipa,  IsuAtj  i^.i;.    See 

Jvhii  Alko.  I-  L.^uc»9e  CoU«^, 

Oxfvnl  rW  4e*cc&^'«t  ?•  iM  aattstaut  curate 
<i|  ??k  Vi^m'%,  Cogsi^iaH,  Kasei^  and  mar- 
^  S)^  «A  Ilia  ^IHIt  January  Uet,  to  Mary, 
Um  liynl  daa.  of  the  lata  lief.  W.  D. 
|ll«Ci4t^'1,  -f  MverjKjnt 

/-  tare,  aged 

«1,  ci,  AM, 

At  «>^i^^ingtc>4^i  uiaogc,  iupoa»  aged  50, 


Km  GeoTgtaoa  XsabellA  Dal  ton.  She  waa 
the  dau.  of  Col,  Ueary  Tower,  and  grand - 
dau.  of  the  late  C,  J.  Tower^  esq.,  of 
WeaJd  Hall,  Eaaex,  and  of  Isabella,  only 
dau.  and  heir  ol  George  Baker,  esq,,  of 
Eltfiuore  Hull,  co.  Durham ;  she  was 
marned.  in  1842,  to  John  Dal  ton,  eaq.^  of 
Sleoingford  Park,  co  York,  and  FUUagham 
Caitle,  CO.  Lincohi,  by  whom  &he  haa  left 
uiue. 

At  St.  Leonard' s-oD'Sea,  aged  31 »  Capt* 
William  Drage,  Lite  810th  Hegt,  only  sou 
of  the  Rov,  ^v .  H.  Drage,  of  RocheAter. 

At  W^iucbeater,  aged  68,  Andrew  Fer* 
gushill'Crawford,  esq.,  MJ>.,  of  Hurnock- 
atone,  Ayrshire.  The  deceased  was  the 
eldest  sou  of  the  Lite  Rev,  Wra,  Crawford, 
D.D.f  Professor  of  Moral  Philiwophy  in 
the  Uni?eraity  of  iSt  Andrew'a^  by  Agnes^ 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Macdermeit  Fergu- 
shill,  of  Buruockstone.  He  woa  bom  at 
Straiton.  00.  Ayr,  in  1793,  educated  at  St. 
Andrew's  and  Edinburgh  Universities, 
graduated  as  M  D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1815» 
and  practiiied  for  more  than  forty  years  as 
a  physician  at  Winchester,  In  Id  IS  he 
was  elected  phy&iciaii  to  the  County  Hon- 
pita],  the  duties  uf  which  ofEce  he  con- 
tinued tt}  fulhl  until  lbZ\j  when  he  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  temporarily  to 
relinquish  Urn  profession.  Ue  suceeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Burnockatome,  near  Ochil- 
tree, in  i8t>2,  under  an  entail  made  by 
John  Fergushill,  esq.,  in  1744.  The  estate 
waa  part  of  the  Bai  ouy  of  Ochiltree,  and 
was  tranafened  by  Lord  Cochrane,  in 
I60S,  to  Robert  Fergushill,  esq.,  believed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Ferguahills  of 
that  ilk,  in  the  same  county.  The  deceaaed 
married,  in  I8*29i  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Aaron  Feriiaudez  Nunez,  eiq,,  of 
Baaing  Park,  Hauts,  by  whom  he  haa  left 
issue  four  children. 

At  170,  Adulaiiie  ruad,  Hampatesd*  aged 
83,  the  Rev.  Hen,  Uiing,  LL.D.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  CulL,  Cambridge,  where 
be  took  his  degree  of  LL*B.  in  1810,  and 
LL.D.  inl^lti. 

At  19,  Elvaston  plaoe.  South  Kenaing- 
ton,  aged  83,  Frances  Helen,  widow  of  the 
Kev.  U.  Kobei-ta,  and  dau.  of  the  bte  Col. 
Dalrymple,  of  Fordel  and  Cleland,  X.B. 

At  Castle  C;try»  Somerset^  aged  61,  J  as. 
Taylor»M.U.,  MJiC.SE. 

Majf  27.  At  riesamgton,  Lancashin?, 
■ged  69,  the  Rev.  Walter  Bawd  wen.  He 
waa  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Bawdwen,  viciir  of  Hootou  Paguell,  Y*>jk- 
ihire  in  18'JS  ;  he  waa  educat*fd  at  Tiinity 
ColL,  Cambiidge,  where  he  graduate«i  li  A. 
in  18Jil.  H*  wn."^  for  some  time  cluipluiti 
to  the  li'  inry  at  Mauohestur, 

At  1'.  lue  tt?rrace,  Ifyde-jKirk, 

Samuel  tiiv Mi^^i,  ciyq.^kateurviving  partuer 
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of  HeflOT!!.  C.  and  S.  Bickncll,  Eolicltors, 
of   79,  Connaugbt  terrace,  Edg^Are  road. 

Aged  ti3,  Emeline,  wife  of  Hubt.  Brad- 
ford,  eftq..  of  Frankn,  Farainghani,  Kent. 

At  Stourport,  Guy,  infant  «od  of  J.  A. 
Clutton<BrCK!k.  esq. 

At  Wnlford  HaU,  Salop,  aged  2  months, 
tlie  infant  sod  of  Thos.  Slaney  Ejtori;,  e$q. 

At  Mutwell-hill^  aged  S-l,  Mary,  dan,  of 
the  late  Tbomoa  Heaton  Norris,  oaq.,  of 
HtfaioQ  Norna,  Manchester. 

At  95,  Donet-place,  aged  59,  Tbomaa 
Smith,  esq.,  of  £a8twi>od  Park,  Qlaggow. 

At  17,  Comwall-pkce,  Hollo  way,  K., 
aged  59,Tbomu  Burleigh  ^tott.e«q.,of  the 
Koyftl  General  Diapeafiary,  Bartholomew* 
close. 

Ill  SuSblk-streot,  Robt»rt  H.  Morgan 
Tighe,  esq.^  only  son  of  the  Very  Rev, 
fl.  U.  Tighe,  Dean  of  Derry, 

Mm^  28.  At  Uoraham,  after  a  short  ill- 
neai,  the  reault  of  an  accidejit,  Louisa 
Ann,  Dowager  Lftdy  Colebrouke,  the  wife 
of  James  Bremridge,  eaq.,  and  relict  of  the 
late  Sir  Jame«  Edward  Colt; brook e,  hart. 

At  23,  Kccleatun-»».iuare,  aged  7£',  Lady 
Albinja  Jane  Foster,  She  was  the  eldeet 
dau.  of  the  Hon,  George  Vere  Hobcut, 
second  son  o^  George,  3rd  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, bj  his  first  wife,  Jane,  d&u. 
of  Mr,  Horace  Cattaneo,  and  waa  sister  of 
George,  the  5th,  and  Augustus  Edward, 
6th  and  present  earl  She  was  bom  KTaj  2, 
1788,  and  married,  March  18.  1315,  the 
late  Right  Hon,  Sir  AugujRtua  J.  Foster, 
hart  (who  died  in  August,  lb 4:^),  ao  old 
diplowatic  servant  of  the  CroWn^  and  was 
mother  of  the  present  baronet,  bir  Caven- 
dish Hervey  Foeter. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  65,  Mn  W,  F. 
Brought  TJie  deceased  wa^  well  known  to 
theatre-goers  ill  Liverpoulj  Lond«>n,  Dub* 
lin,  and  most  of  the  large  U»wns  in  the 
United  Kingtlora.  He  only  arrived  in 
Liverpool  from  Now  York  three  days 
previous  to  his  death.  Mr.  W.  F.  firough 
was  tbe  tinole  of  the  well -known  Brothers 
Brough,  and  of  the  popular  Liverpool 
comedian,  Mr,  Lionel  Brough. 

At  Hamuiersmith,  agffd  28,  the  Rev. 
F,  J.  Cooker  ley,  only  surviving  son  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Q.  Cookeaie}*,  incumbent  of  St, 
Peter^it  Hammersmith. 

At  Gleucamg  House,  co.  Wicklow, 
Anna  Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  W,  F- 
Drought. 

At  Hillfield,  Cheltenham,  Flora  Char- 
lotte, wife  of  the  Rev.  George  P,Grif&ths, 
incumbent  of  St.  Mark's,  Cheltenham,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Majur-Uen.  W.  Pitt 
MacdonsJd,  of  the  Madras  Presiflency. 

At  Norwood,  Violet  Philadelphia,  dau. 
of  E.  R.  King'Harman,  esq. 

At  Eydon,   Baobury,   age<l   34,  Anna 


MargaretUi,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C,  W.  a 
Taunton,  H«M.'a  chaplain,  Madrsa  Preu* 
dency. 

At  63,  Great  Cumberland-street,  Hyde- 
park*  aged  S5,  J&no  Uamett  Taylor.  dafi« 
of  tJie  late  Rev,  R  Taylor,  of  Kings  Som- 
bome,  Hants. 

Mmj  29.  At  Sydenham,  aged  7 1 ,  L*dy 
Charlotte  GreviUe.  She  was  the  dau.  of 
George,  2nd  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  his 
second  wife,  Henrietta,  dau.  of  Richard 
Vernon,  esq.  Her  ladyship,  who  was  uo- 
marned.  was  bom  in  Sept.,  1796,  She  wia 
sister  of  the  late  Countess  of  Clonmell 
and  tbe  Countess  of  Aylesford.  Her  larly- 
ship  was  buried  at  St.  Marys  Church, 
Warwick. 

Sydney  Temple,  the  Infant  son  of  Lord 
Dufferin. 

Aged  48,  ElutaWth,  wife  of  Charles 
BiHey,  esq  ,  of  Bartle  Hall,  Lancashire. 
She  was  the  dau.  of  Eichard  Addisoa, 
e."^!.,  of  Liverpool,  and  was  murrted  to 
Mr.  Birley  in  1844. 

In  Guernsey,  William  James  Brotm, 
esq.,  Lt.-CoLH  G.M  ,  Aide- de- Camp  to  the 
Lt-Qo  veraor,  and  for  many  years  secretary 
to  the  Goveniraent  in  that  island. 

At  26,  Argyll-road,  Kensington,  Eii»' 
beth  S.irah,  widow  of  Edward  A.  Burrow, 
e»q.,  of  Carleton  Hall,  Cumberland. 

At  Bournemouth,  aged  26,  Eleanor 
Carnwatb,  elder  dau.  of  CJoL  the  Uoil 
Harry  Barrard  Dabeell. 

At  New  Jlrightun,  aged  68,  Wm.  Robt. 
Copeland,  e*q.*  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
and  Royal  Amphitheatre,  LiverpooL 

At  Exeter,  aged  8^.  Mary,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Walter  Kilaon,  for  some  yeans  rector 
of  Chilton  Foliat,  Wilts,  and  eubse- 
quently  rector  of  Marksbury,  Somerset. 

At  Zaleaki,  Vinton  County,  Ohio,  U,3., 
aged  73,  William  Henry  Layton,  esq., 
a  ma^istmtc  for  Essex  and  Suffolk. 

Mary  Ann.  wife  of  Rev.  W.  OUv«r, 
vIcAr  of  Barlaston.  Staffordshire. 

At  Bhelford  House,  Upper  Norwood, 
aged  05,  '1  homAS  Price,  LL.D* 

At  Hursley,  Winchester,  aged  50,  Chas. 
Simeon,  esq.  He  was  the  second  sou  of 
the  Uto  Sir  R.  G.  Simeon,  hart.,  of  Swains- 
ton,  Jsle  of  Wight,  by  Louisa  EdJth, 
eldest  dau.  and  heir  of  the  late  Sir  Fits- 
will  turn  Harrington ,  bait. ;  he  was  bom  in 
1816,  wa%  formerly  a  Capt  75th  Regt, 
and  married,  in  1S42.  Sarah  Jane,  only 
child  of  the  late  Philip  Williams, 
Q  Gr,  recorder  of  Winchester,  by  \ 
he  has  left  issue  three  sons  and 
daufl. 

3/iry  30.  At  Bath,  aged  Ii3,  Major^Ga. 
George  Bingham  Arbuthuot,  late  of  the 
Madras  Cavalry. 

At  Aberdeen,  aged  8tJ,  Mr,  Alexander 
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nMng  in  • 

11^'  i«ic. lU^'bland    Mary;' 

•Coi-4'i  »u«t  >l         '        '  thus  figure  in  the 
j|t»<<^faili  cbu  [ai»entin^  Grief 

itn»«lti|f  A^»''  ^vet,  are  evtdeoce 

df  m  <fg«fr  LA  tlie  profession 

vbfer!!   I  more  than  looil 

not  beg%a  life  as  » 

bra  ■  ried. 

At  am,  r.%*iu'#*»5^r*i»fiiii  terrace,  Keruing' 
lan^  mttd  V9,  Hortense  Campbell,  wife  of 
]^f^i^.rk  F?rTiilfik«,M(|  ,»od  filth  d&u.  of 
t^  t-G«iL   Sir  JoUq    Hun  tor 

Ur- 

\  fJtngwood,  Sfjphia 

El.  ll«v.  Prebeodary 

ll<»-jf n.  itti.'  r«>; wr  oi  \>  imbonie  St  Gdos  ,, 

!•  »-'f.^^r.v  fL^.vJ  :£«r*;Uv*,  iviekett^ eldest 

•oii  ,  lAte  rector 
of 

i5,   ChftrloB 

IV.  '>r. 

.\  ,    aged    79» 

lU  »aa  of  the 
1*1 

'  V  rthur 

T\  I  Bur* 

iriT  U)/tt  1^(^11 1  iiou.   Francis 

hu 

At  ruf^r  rifi^j^WtflU,  TUeodoftU,  dau.  of 
tke  kt«  Thaayw  BUgb»  eti|.«  of  Brittos^ 
on.  U«tih. 

At  ^f4cali4m  l^moage,  iged  57,  the 
ttrt  nuir:-:*  KixdI«U,  ^f  A  Ho  Wis  edu- 
B^  'vhere 

hm  eoded 

II    V  »  M  !4»jMniitol    lucum- 

hm  ii%rvah  of  St.  BArtbolo- 


aged  61,  Frede- 

xM  55,  the  Rev. 
t,   vic«r  of    the 

>f  the 
di,  by 


1   liuA.*  ki  i6.j-i,  aud 


f(ia#^  d44^e»f  W.  C  Key,c*.K  t»y  whom  be 

lb«»   i«s*t   p-rr   m^)  nn>\    Iviro  OAflfl.  I   he  HkHI- 


yAtlldA  Sikrdi, 
by  whom  he  hoA 


At  Yet  holm,  near  Kelso,  N'.BL,  ajge*! 
80.  Mr  Ui'jhard  Moak,  farmerly  a  member 
of  the  Durhiim  county  cooatdbulary.  He 
w«  the  tallest  poltceuLtn  in  the  kitrgiioin, 
standing  6  it.  lo  inc.  in  his  atookin^.  Htj 
had  been  incapacitated  from  duty  jfor  tho 
last  two  years,  from  consumption. 

At  Gitilden  Morden  aged  51,  the  Rev. 
Rifbert  Merry^  BlA*  Ho  was  the  soa  ot 
the  liite  Rev.  John  Merry,  and  wae  burti 
in  )81<i ;  he  was  educated  at  Jt^ua  Coll., 
Cambrirlgd^  where  he  graduated  B.A>  in 
1S39,  and  MA.  in  1841.  He  wmh  ap- 
pointed vioar  of  Guilden  Morden  in  1814. 

At  BiUevtie.  near  Meudoa,  ag^d  60,  M. 
Th<$ophile  Julea  Pelouse,  Uaeter  of  the 
Faria  Mint,    See  OBtrcTARy. 

Aged  61,  WtHiim  Walker,  esq., of  Clay- 
ton Urangtv  Hudderadeld,  He  was  the 
eon  of  thd  Ute  WiUUm  Walker,  e«i|..  of 
Alroondb  ii'y  (whodiwl  in  IftlS^by  Lydli^, 
dau-  of  J,  l>  I    '  '  Uorn  in 

1802;  be  w  '  VVeat 

Riding  of  Yu:  „  ....  ..  „„  : .,.11  lil2», 

Ke«ia  Wesley,  dau.  of  the  Hev.  Johii 
Stomp,  of  WoiKlhuuae  Grove,  oo.  York,  by 
whom  he  hod  it;  ft  iiiiaue. 

June  I.  At  Belvedere,  aged  59,  Qen- 
riett^  Eliza,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Ja^ited 
D^y\s.  M  A  ,  rector  of  Shire  Newton,  Mon- 
moiithahire. 

At  Mortimer  Vicarage,  Reading,  ageit 
82,  Capt.  Arthur  R*>bert  Nutcombe  Gould, 
97th  Regt. 

At  Bugbrooko,  Northamptonahire,  Al- 
gornon  Jarnea  Maulo.  infant  son  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Har^i'ooJ  Uiurlson.  B.A. 

At  Southampton,  Ciipt.  Wm.  Peitfc 
HarrLaon,  7tb  He^  Maclraa  N.I-,  D«py. 
Commr.  firiticb  Burmah,  Si-ctjud  Bon  of 
John  J,  Haniaoni  esq.,  of  Pyrlaud  Yilk, 
Richmond.  S,VY. 

At  Marlbirougli,  aged  64,  Mr.  Thomaa 
Bavcr^tock  Mernmiin.  solicitor.  The  de* 
ceaaod  gentleman  was  cduc^it^d  at  Harrow, 
and  a^lmitted  in  Trinity  Term  1824.  He 
was  appointed  town  clerk  of  Marlborough 
the  same  year,  waA  elected  au  aldermuu  ia 
1811,  and  filled  the  office  of  mayor  in 
1S42-3.  I    '  'i\lSi$'i.^LawTtmrik 

At  <  I  Staifordahire,  Barb^irii, 

wife  of  ^. ., .,      .  U.  Pye* 

At  Cumbi2i-Lind  Lod^e,  Windsor  Great 
Park,  a^ed  74,  Mr?.  Mary  Rymer,  many 
year;)*  housekeeper  to  Uer  MajtiSty*  at 
Uftborne.  fwje  oi  Wight. 

'  ,  Kent,  aged  62,  Kdward 
iilicitor.  He  was  the  K^cood 
o  James  Watts,  esq,,  of  that 

p!  k;»h,dau.of Holmea.eiq. 

H  :vt  llythe  in  the  year  ItiO^* 

SL  !  a  solicitor  in  \b2ii.    He  was 

a,  k  to  tiie  Lords  of  the  Level  of 

JtoiJinry  .>!  irdhin  i8J7.  He  was  town  ©lork 
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of  the  ltf>rough  of  Hylhe  for  many  yeare, 
emd  WM  appointed,  in  IS 4 7,  registrar  to 
the  County  Court ;  all  the  above  apiwitit- 
menis  he  held  up  to  thf^  time  of  hit 
death.  Mr.  Watts  married,  in  »840,  Ame- 
lift,  youngest  dau.  of  CapL  Benjamin  Bann* 
H.KI  C,S.,  hy  whom  he  ha«  left  eight 
children.— if  u^  I'ifnrA. 

At  King  s  PyoQ  House,  Weobley,  Here- 
fordahire,  aged  69,  Elisa  Whit©,  widow  of 
the  lley.  W.  White. 

At  Avington  Rectorr,  Harriet,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Whitehead,  and  youngest 
dau.  of  tbw  Inte  Uer,  Richard  LKixbam;^ 
rector  of  Halealh  Lancashire. 

Jvns  2.  At  Hackney,  aj^ed  09,  Mrs, 
Elizabeth  Catherine  Geary,  wife  of  Com- 
masider  William  Henry  Gtfiiry,  R  N. 

At  Bath,  aged  58,  BelJina  Sopbia^  widow 
of  MajorC,  Maxtone,  of  tbe  Madraa  Army, 
and  third  dau.  of  tbe  late  Gen.  Welisb. 

At  Bury  St,  KdmuurU,  Mr.  Edmimd 
Skepper,  cbeniiet,  &c.  Ab  the  HonoTary 
Clirator  of  the  Bury  muaeum,  and  for 
Rome  lime  of  the  observatory,  as  w<»ll  as 
in  Cither  ways,  Wr.  Skeppier  laid  the  latter 
under  many  obligations  ;  and  as  a  natura- 
list of  con  si  diTable  abihiy  and  paini^taking 
induatry  be  was  widely  known,  and  bia 
volume  on  tbe  *^  Flora  of  hufTolk  "  waa  a 
Taluable  addition  to  the  hutanical  litera- 
ture of  the  country. 

At  lilackbeatb,  Emily  Fiances,  wife  of 
Edward  John  Woodboui^e,  eisq.,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  lie  v.  Hol^rt  Jackson,  LL.D. 

Jtine  3.  At  Stratton,  frutn  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  Lady  Northbrook.  Her  lady- 
ship waa  Elizabeth  Harriet,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  Charles  8turt,  e»q.»  of 
Critchill,  Dorset,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Petio- 
lope  Brudenell,  dau.  of  liobert,  6th  Earl 
of  Cardigan.  She  married,  in  184^, 
Thomaa  George  Baring,  who  succeeOed 
his  father  as  2nd  Lord   Northbrook,  iu 

Sepi,  nm. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Riebmond  Green.  8, W., 
from  low  fever,  aged  58,  the  Rev.  Harry 
DupuJB,  Vicar  of  llichinond  and  Rural 
Dean.  He  wa^  one  of  a  family  who  have 
lotig  been  connected  with  tbe  foundation 
of  Eton  College,  where  be  was  eduf^ted, 
and  whence  be  proceeded  to  KiDg'i  Coll., 
Caoobridge,  He  graduated  B.A.  in  18 SI, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1834.  He  was 
ap|»oiiited  assisL^nt-mastar  at  Eton  in 
1835,  and  held  that  j>oi>t  until  1862,  when 
he  waa  appointed  by  hie  college  to  tbe 
liviitg  of  KichiBond.  He  has  left  a  widow 
and  a  young  family  to  lament  his  loss. 

At  Hastings,  aged  75,  John  Fnuser,  esq., 
■dicitor,  of  78,  Dean  street,  Soho,  The 
deceased  was  bom  in  17&i?,  and  waa  edu* 
oatedat  Mr.  Ilubinaon's,  in  the  Tenii>Ie,the 
author  of  the  wellknown  spelhnghook 


bearing  his  name.  At  the  early  a^  of 
seventeen  Mr.  Eraser  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  Messrs,  Blakelock,  of  Elm-oourt, 
Temple,  and  four  years  afterwanhi  became 
managing  comiiiaulaw  derL  He  subee- 
quently  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wm.  Wood,  of  hichmond  buildings.  Sobo, 
where  be  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  waa  greatly  respected  for  hit 
integrity,  boldness,  and  openness  of  cha- 
racter,, and  devotion  to  tbe  intereata  of  his 
clientsi.  He  was  eolicitar  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  for  Lambeth,  and  to  several  of 
the  Lambeth  charities,  and  was  oooneeted 
with  many  parochial  ioatttutiofiB,  held 
souie  honorary  local  officea,  and  w%*  a 
member  of  tbe  Incorporated  Law  Society. 
Mr.  Eraser  married,  firsts  io  1813,  but  lua 
wife  died  in  1823  without  issue;  he  naar< 
ried,  secondly,  in  1842,  Mary  Haunn^h, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Green,  esq., 
by  whom  he  has  left  one  dau.  and  two 
Bons  Tbe  deeeiised  w.t.^  buried  at  Nor- 
wood Cemetery.— />ife  Time*. 

At  Kinver,  co.  Stafford,  aged  64,  tha 
Rev.  George  Wharton,  BLA.  He  waa 
educated  at  St.  John's  CoU.i  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1S*29,  atid 
proceeded  M  .A.  in  1833.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Head  Mastership  of  Kinver  Gratn- 
mar-School  in  18:i2,  and  to  the  incut&beucy 
of  the  parish  in  13-14. 

Jant  4.  Aged  81,  Catharine,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  R<ji>ert  Barlow,  late  incumbent 
of  Lower  Peovcr,  Cheshire,  and  dauL  of 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  BartoUi  rector  of 
Eaat-Churcb,  Kent. 

At  Mobberley  Hall,  Cheshire,  aged  82, 
Major  John  Blakjston.     See  OBtTOaBY. 

At  St.  Juliot,  Cornwall,  Anne  Tiemej* 
wife  of  tbe  Rev.  Caddell  Holder. 

Eliza  Sarah,  wife  of  Commander  C.  H. 
Ross.  H.N.,  nf  Llauelly,  Carmarthenshire. 

/fine  5.  At  4,  Queen's-gate-gardeos,  the 
infant  dau.  of  M.  K.  Grant  Duff,  esq.,  M.P. 

Aged  2],  Caroline  Louisa,  only  dati.  of 
Lieut-Cob  Glegg,  of  Backford  Hall, 
Cheshire. 

Aged  50,  Ann,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Goldham.  vicar  of  Newnbam,  Herta. 

Juiit  6.  At  60,  Porcheater* terrace, 
Hyde-park,  a^ed  SO,  John  Thomaa  Fergu- 
son, Lombay  Staff  Corps,  Adjutant  26Ui 
Regt,  NJ. 

At  Gorphwysfa,  Bath,  aged  77.  Cbi 
%Villiam  Parry -Yale,  of  Plaa-yn^Yale,  00. 
Denbigh.  He  was  the  fourth  eon  of  the 
late  Thomas  Parry  Jones- l^arry,  caq.,  of 
Madryn.  co.  Carnarvon,  by  Margaret,  dan. 
and  CO- he i I"  of  Love  Parry,  esq  ,  of  Fe- 
niarth,  and  was  bom  in  J 790.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  at  the  Hoyal 
Mihtary  Coll.,  Great  Mario w,  entered  the 
army  in  13tJ5,  and  served  in  the  Peniusulk 
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I » Hi  ^     Jvnd 

aft  I  io 

B«  I ...  _   _.,  L  ..       J >ra, 

dftn.  pf  immen  SAodcTCoii,  esq. ,  oi  t  .otidon. 
■iid  ill  Uh0  ameffiarbe  aaaumed  th«  vldi* 
Howl  Bune  of  Vale^  oa  inheriting  the 
Miiptfty  of  PU»  3rn-Yale.  The  deceased 
li  ■tiooiidlfiil  in  bis  enUiet  by  his  nepbew 
WmiMB  Ogrbtii  Jooas^PftTry*  esq. 

/«v  7.     At   Wint«rton  KftU,   Lincoln- 
■hir%  a^  76,  WUIuitQ  Holiingworth  DrtI- 

Aiioj^k,  Kvy  Etnilf .  widow  of  Cbaa. 


SU)ey«  etq.,  nf  P^Uick  Bromp- 
Id^  Totluiili^  fttid  «ldoit  dan.  of  the  Ube 
OL  WBIkm  BiJc. 

Allfr  A  koQg  Attd  fMkidfal  Uliiesi*  William 
Bvll*f,  «K].,  K^lloitor^  S«,  Johnairei»tY 

/•*€  $,  111  St.  Jjun^Vplftoe,  of^ed  42, 
tfa«  Right  rtoa  the  lilarl  of  Pomfret  See 
U»crrAitT- 

At  $.  Alfmt-plftfte,  ntuv^U-«qiii^re.  W.C, 
lUficoxM,    wiiiow    of    AJmlntl     Qeorgo 

At  n  i>f?In,  Fn.l-?rn!y.  nf  apoplcicj, aged 
W,l»  n,  D.D..  Pro* 

Uimt*s  '>f  the  Preabj- 

lit^r  \  'r.  Gib«on  WM  a 

Oin  ^ted  mind,  and  WM 

At  ^ed  49, 

rrvdi-  I  the  Ute 

lUnr.  Kmlerk  P««i^  oi  W  iUiiigliftCD,  Lio- 
ii^iiiTn 

At  HanbARi.  Sxitec  i  *v,  i^Sl, 

imm  ^.      At    wr^*..»^ ......    ^-Ig<8,   near 

Ili^irMjii.  ajf  i1  S8«  Priestlej  Bir<:h.  esq. 

Jit  D^ln,  XA'^A  71.  Profewor  John 
Aflgt  vnr. 

A:  rfolk.  Aged  55, 

Jobfi  >:ag?^!ii  i  B.,<kf  Halm«, 

ttL  Iswoen.  eldo«t  Boa  of 

tkft  lito  Sir  Job ;  < '    '^f  Holme 

(vIm  dM  ia  1^  u.  of  Col 

JuM0  Wmv,  o'  Luvemesa, 

jfid  WM  born  in  1612.  Ho  waa  oduoitiMl 
«i  thin  and  If  ftt%barj  Call«  and  was  a 
li^^fril     '  '   T«TiiMs«  &nd  a  magis- 

tntvaad  «  ''^^naot  for  co.  Nairn. 

f}«  W--  -  .„♦>,..  ^;x>|  service  of 

ih»  ^jp  and 

ivi»  ^-    .  uis  talenttf, 

«a«ncr .  ^'  Mr,  Uo^e  married, 

la  184J(,  A  -  rot,  dau-  of  Ck)L  W. 


At  CWwIco*  SATfth  Ann  Elisabeth,  wife 
cl  IL  PkiW  B*»yd,  Mq..  o(   BarghfAcld 

At  5,  PonJuK T^lffrmeg ,  a^od  S3,  Major 
iBmntl  Llo«bic^«  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^S^ 
At  BdradtfTKr   ^^   TO,    Commaiider 
nat|«  Sooit  4»£A9<m,  RN. 


Aged  33,  Cbvrlotte  Emily,  wife  of  tho 
Tlev,  Kdvvartl  Lacej, 

AtVilleN^cuve,  Morlaixt  France, aged  74, 
Dame  laabelJa  Kvana  Noel,  widow  of  Sir 
O.  N.  NoeU  bart,  of  Eiton  park*  iintlaod. 

ishe  was  the  dau.  of  Raymond,  esq.^ 

and  married,  in  1S31  (aa  hia  third  wi ft*). 
Sir  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  bart,,  who  died  in 
1833, 

Jiknt  10.  At  72,  Lower  Leegon -street, 
Dublin,  the  infant  daa.  of  the  Earl  of 
Laneaborough. 

At  Twickenham,  aged  55,  Sarah  Franow, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Lewii*  Clatter- 
buck,  of  Newark-park,  Wotton- under* 
Edge,  and  wife  of  Thomas  Darin  Bayly, 
eaq.j  formerly  of  hferringatone«  Dorset, 

At  HhyU  ajfed  44,  the  Rev,  Hamlet 
Dark,  M,A.,  F.LS.  He  was  the  eldeat 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Clark,  vicar  of 
Harmeton,  Lincoln,  and  was  bom  in  IS 23. 
He  waa  educated  at  CCC,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B. A,  in  18 15,  and 
proceeded  M.A,  in  1848 ;  he  was  for  some 
time  curate  of  All  Saints',  Northampton, 
and  aubaequently  of  Quebec  Chapel, 
Marjlebone, 

Age<l  70,  the  Rev.  O.  H.  B.  Gabert, 
M.A.,  via%r  of  Ctaverleyt  Shrop«hire.  He 
waa  educated  at  Queen's  Coll,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.in  1819,  and  pro- 
ceeded MA,  in  LS2"2,  and  waa  Appointed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Claverley  in  18'2&. 

Ag«d  6J»  Henry  Prater,  esq  ,  barrUter- 
at-law,  formerly  of  the  Biiddle  Temple, 

/ttite  1 L  At  The  Outwooda,  near  uerby, 
ageil  75,  Ellen,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Carr. 
At  Bognor,aged  2  years,  Nina  Franolaoiii 
eLxth  child  of  Paacoe  du  Pre  Grenfell  dsq. 
At  80,  Weatb»»urne-park  roa<l,  Bays- 
water,  ag)ed  55,  Thomaa  (lien  Johnston, 
M.D.,  Surgeon  Major  Madras  Army. 

At  Derby,  Capt  Mould,  half-pay. 
Adjutant  of  the  Derbyshire  Yeomatirj 
Cavalry,  late  7th  Hassans. 

Aged  23.  MariA,  wifa  of  the  Rev.  J*  P. 
Waldo,  minister  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Con- 
duit-street. 

J\int  12.  At  Bray  ton,  i^ed  71,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawaon,  bart    See  Uarraaar. 

At  Brighton,  aged  81,  Charles  Cobby, 
esq.,  solicitor.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  C.  Cobby,  of  Brighton,  where  he  was 
bom  17^6.  He  was  admitted  a  aotlcitor 
in  1812,  and  oaly  ceased  practiiing  at  the 
cod  of  laCi,  tliroiigh  impaired  eyesight. 
The  deoeaaed  held  the  appointment  of 
solicitor  to  the  Brighton  Town  Commie- 
doners  for  twenty-eight  years,  until  the 
transfer  of  the  poncers  of  that  body  to  the 
Town  Council.  Mr.  Cobby  waa  a  most 
able  lawyer  of  the  old  ichool,  and  to  the 
last  a  great  upholder  of  profeaaion^l  eti- 
quette and  int^gritjr,  an4  was  muoh  res- 
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pected  by  Ms  brethren  in  tbo  profession^ 
and  by  nil  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knon- 
iog  bim«  Th&  deceased,  who  leaves  a 
widow  and  eigLt  children,  ^as  buried  in 
tile  town  cecittery,  Brightoo.  —  Law 
Times. 

At  30,  York-street.  Porttnan -square, 
aged  t>3,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the 
Kev.  F.  F,  Haalewood,  riiCtor  of  Smarden, 
Kent. 

At  Peterborough,  ngcd  67,  KliEabetb, 
widow  of  the  He  v.  Tbumaa  Mills,  Hon. 
Canon  of  Peterborough  Cak,hedral. 

Juve  13.  At  Dufferin  Lodge.  Highgate, 
a^  60,  the  Conn  tens  of  Qifford.  Her 
ladyaibip  was  Helen  Selina.  eldest  dau.  of 
the  kte  Tbomaa  Sheridan,  eiq.,  and  con- 
seciueutly  uiiter  of  the  Ducbeai  of  Sonier- 
let  and  the  H*.»n.  Mr»,  Norton.  The  late 
oou{|te86  waa  boru  in  18^7  \  che  waa  weU- 
known  in  the  fashionable  world  for  wit 
find  beauty,  and  like  her  ttister,  Mra.  Nor- 
ton, oourted  the  Muie  succei^fuUy,  having 
been  a  contributor  to  the  '*Annuab/*  and 
to  ptTifxltcal  literaturtv  Her  ladyahip 
laamecL  first,  in  July,  1825,  Price,  3rd 
Lord  Duflerin  an4  Claneboye,  and  by 
whom  (who  died  in  July,  1<S-|])  she  bad 
an  only  eon*  the  pieeent  I^ord  DufTerin. 
In  October,  13625  she  married,  secondly, 
the  late  Earl  of  (JiflVtrd.  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddalo,  who  died  in  the 
Deo.  following, 
aged  39»  the  Rev.  Hugh  Calleudar. 

At  Hatherop  Rectory,  tilun^ejitersbiro, 

At  MancbtBter,  nged  i&,  Lancelot 
Kerby  Edwards,  Capt  64  tb  li^^^'t. 

At  F«iS|  Dr.  Lehus,  a  member  of  the 
Instituto. 

At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  42, 
Elizabeth,  w^ife  of  Alfred  H.  Louis,  eJWi-, 
bajrister-atdaw* 

At  Eger,  near  Carlsbad,  the  Rev. 
Qeorge  Mason,  of  Copt  Hewick  Hall, 
Bipon* 

Jan^  15*  At  Plymovith,  aged  90,  Sir 
Stephen  Love  Hammick,  bart.     See  Odi- 

TUARr. 

At  rouroemouth,  aged  eight  years, 
Arthur  Linter  Newton  Lane,  son  of  New- 
ton .John  Lane,  esq*,  of  ElmhurBt  Hsdl, 
is tafl'ord shire,  and  The  Firs,  Bourueniouth. 

At  liath,  Cnpt.  Charles  Yates,  late  of 
H  H.  the  Ni2ara*B  Cavalry >  and  eldest  son 
of  the  iate  Major- Gen*  li  li.  Yates,  Madras 
Army. 

At  Hualar  Hospital,  William  Stewiirt 
Harvey,  e«q.,  UN.,  F.H.0^. 


At  Moreton  Hall,  Lancaahire,  aged  64, 
John  Taylor,  e}«|.  of  Moreton  Hall  and  of 
Baahall  Hidl.  York»bire,  He  wa«  the  only- 
son  of  the  late  J.^hn  Taylor,  esq.,  of  Ac- 
crington  (who  died  in  1<^0!;),  by  Anne,, 
dau  of  Jaa  Fort>  esq  ,  of  Altbam  ;  be 
born  in  lkO'2.  and  educated  at  Rugby 

Tritiity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  waa  ik   

giistnito  for  Lancashire  and  the  Wcfll 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  succeeded  in 
1821^  to  the  estaten  of  hia  uncle,  Jamei 
Taylor^  esq,,  of  Moreton  and  Baeball 
Hall. 

Jane  \^.  At  Dawli^h,  Mary,  widow  of 
Col   Kicbard  Payne,  C.B. 

J  ant  11.  At  Torquay,  aged  22,  Edward 
Eden  HugheJi,  of  H.M/s  6lat  (the  Welsh) 
Hegt.,  second  i-on  of  the  late  John  Uughef, 
esq.,  of  Down  end,  liloiice^tershire. 

At  Dartitrld  Vicarage,  Eroest  William 
Tyldyn,  infant  son  of  the  Ker.  W.  A. 
Konae. 

At  I'he  Oratory,  Kensington*  aged  21, 
the  Hev.  Herbert  BaiSey  Harriaoru 

/fine  1.^.  At  Houghton,  Kortbamptoaj 
Charles  Augustu*,  infant  son  of  the  Rcr* 
Granville  How-ird  Vy»e. 

latchj.  At  Pekin,  aged  31,  Sir  Erie 
Robert  rownseud-Karquhar,  bart  Seo 
Obituary. 

In  France,  aged  88,  the  old  •oldier  Jean 
Cobiche,  wbri,  aa  a  young  coDScript, 
stopped  Xaprdeon  one  night  with  the 
traditional  tm  ne  jtausc  pat.  There  is  Ufit 
a  viELige  in  Prance  in  which  the  late  Jean 
Coluebe  is  not  repreaented  holding 
bayonet  to  the  breast  of  the  petit 
who  Beems  aatonislned  at  his  miap] 
zeaL  In  1S14  he  received  the 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  few  yeftn 
ago,  having  viaitfd  Foutaiuebleau,  waa  w- 
corded  a  pension  by  the  Emperor. 

At  l^oilenham,  Herefordshire,  aged  ISp 
Gerald  Peter,  youngest  son  of  the  Rerr, 
Henry  Ark w right. 

In  Franctf,  a>;ed  81,  Rear- Admiral  Le 
Oourant  de  Tromtlin.  1  be  deceaaed  was 
born  at  Morbihin  in  17i^6.  He  served  at 
the  battle  of  Ti'afalgar,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  and  conveyed  to  England,  but 
succeeded  in  njaking  hia  escape  La  a  small 
boat,  after  two  year***  captivity. 

At  Paris,  of  jkaralysis  of  the  brain,  sged 
52,  M.  Felix  Mornand  The  deceased  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  the 
press,  and  bad  bo^^n  for  the  last  eight 
one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  C[j 
Naiionaif. 


late  Jean 
)]ding  ^a 

miapkfi^H 
Crosi  cT 
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By  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 


AU  MSS.,  Letters,  &c,  intended  for  the  Editor  of  THE  GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE,  should  be  addressed  to  "  Sylvanus  Urban,"  care  of 
Messrs.  Bradbury,  Evans,  &  Co.,  Publishers,  1 1,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  KC. 

The  Editor  has  reason  to  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  useful  and  valuable  aid 
which  his  predecessors  have  received  from  correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  he  trusts  that  they  will  further  the  object  of  the  New 
Series,  by  extending,  as  much  as  possible,  the  subjects  of  their  communica- 
tions: remembering  that  his  pages  will  be  always  open  to  well-selected 
inquiries  and  replies  on  matters  connected  with  Genealogy,  Heraldry,  Topo- 
graphy, History,  Biography,  Philology,  Folk-lore,  Art,  Science,  Books,  and 
General  Literature. 

Authors  and  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  to  insert  their  names  and  addresses  legibly  on  the  first  page  of 
every  MS. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  Sylvanus 
Urban,  as  no  letter  can  be  inserted  without  the  communication  of  the 
writer's  name  and  address  to  the  Editor. 

Subscribers  are  informed  that  cases  for  binding  the  volumes  of  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  can  be  ordered  from  the  publishers,  through  any  bookseUe^ 
price  9</.  each. 

An  old  friend  of  Sylvanus  Urban  wishes  to  purchase  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
from  1855  to  1865  inclusive.  Particulars  to  be  addressed  to  "Amcricanus," 
care  of  the  Editor. 

S.  U. 
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MADEMOISELLE     MATHILDE. 
By  Hekry  Kingsley. 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 
M.  d*isigny's  explosiok. 

IS  was  remarked  very  cleverly  by  a  daily  paper  only  the 

other  day,  in  alluding  to  the  threatened  war  between 

France  and  Prussia,  **  When   an  offended   Frenchman 

gets  pale,  calm,  and  polite,  he  is  not  far  from  striking." 

Mniicur  D'Isigny  was  very  pale,  very  calm,  and  profoundly  and 

carctuUy  polite  y  but  nevertheless  his  wrath,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 

rcctjy,  his  fury,  was  so  great,  that  from  time  to  time  be  gasped,  and 

I  IDobtened  his  thin,  dry  lips  with  his  tongue. 

He  sat  and  played  a  little  tune  on  the  table  with  the  fingers  of  his 

ight  hand  j  he  was  very  careful  to  play  his  little  tune  in  perfectly 

I  coiTect  time,  lest  Father  Martin,  who  was  perfectly  aware  of  his 

^of  mind,  and  had  calculated  on  it,  should  think  that  he  was  in 

ay  put  out.     Father  Martin,  on  his  part,  had  said  his  say,  and 

I  ^cuuioed,  like  a  wise  man,  on  the  defensive,  waiting  until  D'Isigny 

\  *koiiU  make  a  fool  of  himself,  as  Father  Martin  calculated  pretty 

sufdy  he  would  do,  and  also  until  D*Isigny's  underlying  good  sense 

A)ttld  show  him  that  he  haii  made   a  fool  of  himself,  and  until 

I  Miignr's  sense  of  honour  should  make  him  confess  that  he  had 

"«loncso,     "  Afrcr  which  things  have  happened,'*  said  Father  Martin 

to  himself,  "  we  will  begin  to  talk*" 

K  S.  186    Vol.  IV.  k 
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M.  D'Isigny  had  to  speak  first. 

'*  I  should  feel  deeply  obliged  to  you,  as  a  very  good  old  friend,  it 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  on 
this  miserable  and  dishonourable  business.  You,  I  perceive,  smile 
at  it.  That  is  natural,  from  the  elevation  you  keep  above  social 
faults  and  follies.  To  me  it  means  utter  dishonour,  and  most  likely 
death  ;  for  Sir  Lionel  will  certainly  fight  me,  and  I  most  assuredly 
will  shoot  Louis  de  Valognes  before  twenty-four  hours  are  gone 
over  my  head.  If  you  could  possibly  be  grave  over  such  a  very 
trifling  matter,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion ;  not  that  I 
shall  take  it,  but  it  might  be  as  well  to  hear  it." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  dear  friend,  in  the  most  business-like  manner," 
said  Father  Martin.  "  In  the  face  of  two  duels,  with  two  quiet, 
cool  young  shots  like  Sir  Lionel  and  Louis,  we  cannot  be  too 
business-Uke.  These  Dorsetshire  estates  are  settled  on  Madame  for 
her  life  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  said  D'Isigny. 

*'  And  your  living  on  them  is  merely  a  verbal  arrangement  ?  " 

"  That  is  true  also,"  said  D'Isigny  ;  *'  though  I  hardly  see  where 
you  are  going.  The  separation  between  Madame  and  myself  is . 
merely,  as  you  say,  a  verbal  arrangement.  She  preferred  my  estates 
in  Brittany ;  I,  to  get  as  far  from  her  as  possible,  preferred  hers  in 
England.  What  then  ?  I  have  given  her  proch  to  draw  my  rents 
in  Brittany,  and  she  has  given  me  power  of  attorney  to  tic  so  here. 
It  is  a  family  arrangement,  to  avoid  squabbling  on  money  matters." 

"  And  the  tenor  of  your  will  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  of  course,  not  having  an  heir,  have  left  everything  in 
Brittany  to  Madame  for  her  lifetime.  It  is  the  rule  in  our  part  of 
France.  After  both  our  deaths,  the  Dorsetshire  estates  are  to  go  to 
Adele,  and  those  in  Brittany  to  Mathilde." 

"  Then  after  possibly  the  first,  certainly  the  second,  of  these  two 
duels,  Mathilde  and  Adele  will  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  terrible 
Madame  of  Dinan,  who  is  left  with  full  power  of  altering  her  will. 
You  have  managed  cleverly," 

'^  I  will  make  another  will  this  night,"  said  D'Isigny,  still  white 
hot. 

^^  Make  a  new  will  in  England,  which,  under  the  present  law,  will 
not  hold  good  for  one  instant  in  France  ?  Again,  I  say,  you  have 
managed  cleverly." 

"  S ! "  cried  D'Isigny,  rising  and  thumping  the  table  with  his 
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**  I  ask  you  for  your  uUvice,  and  you  confine  yourself  to  prov- 
to  me  that  I  have  made  an  utter  fool  of  myself." 
*  Exajctly  so,'*  said   Father  Martin*     **  Such  was  my  deliberate 

lion  when  I  began/' 
To  «ay  that  D*Isigny  "  raged  "  now,  is  to  say  short  of  the  truth. 
The  isx%t  part  of  Father  Martin's  plan  was  that  he  should  make  a 
of  himself,  and  so  he  assisted   nature.      D'Isigny  was  really 

[}US. 

**  I  consented  to  your  coming  into  this  house,  sir,  because  I  saw, 
ind  because  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  that  I  could  not  rule  my  two 
tidiots  of  daughters  without  the  intervention  of  a  priest.  I  am  a 
rdigiontst,  sir,  and  I  have  respected  priests  ex  officio ;  what  is  my 
f d  ?  The  first  priest  I  have  had  into  my  house  after  many 
yA%  begins^  has  begun,  by  attempting  to  bully  Me,  and  to  force 
his  opinions  down  My  throat.  That  priest  will  end  by  setting  my 
daughters  against  me,  and  by  bringing  discord  into  a  house  over 
which  he  has  given  the  blessing  of  peace.  Don't  deny  it,  sir.  Be 
hone^r^  if  you  can,  and  don't  deny  it.  You  are  on  my  daughters' 
mJc,  sir.     I  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

**  I  am  rather  on  the  side  of  your  daughters,  certainly,  knowing 
iheir  strength  and  weakness,"  said  Father  Martin,  who  was  now 
winning  his  race  in  a  canter.  "We  will  come  to  that  directly. 
*  vhat  you,  in  your  anger,  have  said  of  me.     You  say  that 

to  bully  you,  and  to  force  my  opinions  down  your  throat, 
As  how^  then  ?     I  have  only  as  yet  pointed  out  to  you  thfit  your 
-^  arrangements  are  exceedingly  faulty*     You  then  go  on  to 

r,   I   shall  end  by   bringing  discord   between    you   and   your 

daoghtcfs.     Now,  my  whole  aim  and  object  is  to  make  you  and 
your  daughters  one." 

'^  Yuu  have  begun  pretty  well,  sir/' 

'^So  I  say,  myself.     You  have  bullied  them  until  you  have  made 
ih*m  deceitful,  and  so  one  of  them  has  deceived  you.*' 
**  Both,  sir.'' 

**  Well,  both,  if  you  will  5  though  Mathildcs  falsehood  is  more 
than  some  people's  truth.     You  would  never  have  known  one 
i«f  all    this  until   the  catastrophe,  whatever  that   might  have 
been,  if  I  had  not  greatly  violated  her  confidence,  and  put  yoju  in 
n  of  fiicts.     And  because  I  do  thiSj  you  furiously  accuse 
^  -r  with  your  daughters.     Any  person  in  full  possession  ot 
^  would  say  that  I  had  dune  my  best  to  forfeit  their  con- 
it  2 
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fidence,  and  had  moved  boldly  to  your  side.  I  never  did  such  a 
thing  in  my  life  before,  and  see  how  I  am  rewarded.'* 

It  was  undoubtedly  true.  Father  Martin  saw  that  he  had  hit 
D'Isigny  hard  ;  but  he  also  saw  that  Dlsigny's  temper  had  not 
cooled,  and  that  he  must  wait  a  short  time  for  his  apology.  He 
therefore  went  into  generalities,  while  D'Isigny  remained  silent. 

**  Mathilde  is  a  very  noble  person,*'  he  said  ;  **  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  praise  a  member  of  your  family  without  giving  oiFence.  She 
has  been  very  badly  treated,  and  seems  to  have  behaved  very  well. 
As  a  very  dear  old  friend,  D'Isigny,  I  must  ask  you,  as  a  personal 
favour,  that  she  is  entirely  spared  in  this." 

M.  D'Isigny  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  I  wish,  dear  old  friend,"  continued  Father  Martin,  '*  to  point 
out  to  you  the  extreme  self-sacrificing  nobility  of  Mathilde's  beha- 
viour.    Our  beloved  Louis ^" 

"  Our  beloved  Louis,  sir  !  '*  snapped  out  D'Isigny.  '*  Speak  for 
yourself." 

"  So  I  will,  if  you  will  not  interrupt  me.  I  say  that  our  beloved 
Louis  has  certainly  behaved  very  badly  to  Mathilde." 

"  You  say  nothing  ofmej*  said  D'Isigny. 

"  He  did  not  pretend  to  make  love  to  you,  and  then  throw  you 
aside.  No,  I  say  nothing  at  all  of  you.  I  speak  of  Mathilde. 
Mathilde  believed  that  his  attentions  were  for  her,  and  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  she  had  been  only  used  as  a  stalking-horse  to  get  at 
Adele ;  discovered  his  treason  suddenly,  when  her  whole  great  soul 
had  gone  forth  to  meet  him.  Do  you  know  Mathilde's  wonderful 
power  of  love  ?  Do  you  appreciate  how  great  a  blow  it  was  for  her  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  D'Isigny,  softening. 

"  How  would  you  have  had  your  daughter  act,  then  ?  What 
should  she  have  done  to  prove  hereself  a  D'Isigny  ?  " 

^^  She  should  have  stabbed  him  to  his  false  heart,"  said  D'Isigny. 
*'  She  should  have  sent  the  dagger  home." 

"  Right,"  said  Father  Martin ;  "  and  so  she  did.  She  knew 
where  his  heart  lay,  and  she  stabbed  him  there.  See  !  She  followed 
and  watched,  and  you  followed  and  watched ;  but  she  was  first.  She 
learnt  his  falseness,  and  then  she  stabbed  him.  She  saw  you  com- 
ing, and  warned  him  in  time  to  fly.  She  had  but  to  stay  quiet,  and 
she  would  have  been  avenged  in  a  way ;  but  she  knew  that  she  had  a 
great  and  noble  heart  to  deal  with,  and  she  drove  her  knife  into  it — 
home  to  the  hilt." 
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"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  Father  Martin,"  said  D'Isigny,  laying  his 
bnd  good  humouredly  on  the  priest's  shoulder,  **that  you  were 
siding  with  my  daughters  against  me/' 

**  It  is  true,**  replied  Father  Martin,     **  May  I  ask,  as  a  matter 
of  detail,  if  you  have  recovered  your  temper  ?  *' 
"  I  have  perfectly  recovered  my  temper." 
^^Thatisgood/' 

"  Will  you  forgive  the  words  I  used  to  you  in  my  anger  ? "  said 
D'higny* 

^^  On  condition  that  you  do  not  allude  to  the  subject  again,  Novr,^ 
with  regard  to  the  future,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  '* 

"I  must  fight  Louis  de  Valogncs.     That  is  imperatively  neccs- 
sjfy,  or  I  could  never  put  myself  right  with  Sir  Lionel," 

^Tnie,     That  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary  to  begin  with. 
But  dien  a  voyage  to  France  just  now  would  look  very  much  lil 
eluding  the  natural  wrath  of  Sir  Lionel,  if  you  are  determined, 
of  course  you  are,  to  tcU  him  everything." 
"  Has  that  scoundrel  fled  to  France,  then  ?  " 
"I  know  of  no  scoundrels,  and  of  no  flight,"  said  Father  Martin  ; 
**  Louis  docs  not  come  of  a  family  which  produces  scoundrels,  or 
which  flies.     He  has  gone  back  to  his  regiment  at  St.  Malo,  by  my 
advice,  having  gained  the  sole  object  of  his  journey  to  England  i, 
Aai  is  to  say,  having  ascertained  the  exact  state  of  Adcle*s  affections.* 
"And  leavijig  her  to  my  vengeance,"  said  D'lsigny,  calmly, 
"But  under  my  protection,"  said  Father  Martin,  steadily. 
"Upon  my  word,  sir  !  "  said  D  Isigny. 
"  And    upon   my  word,   sir  ! "   said    Father    Martin.       ''  Come, 
Dlsigny,  don*t  let  us  quarrel.     You  would  have   known  nothing 
of  this  if  it  had  not  been  for  me." 
"  That  is  perfectly  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,"  said  lyisigny. 
*'  It  is   absolutely   true,   without    any  reservation,"    said    Father  ^ 
Martin.     **  Now,  what  do  you  propose  next  ?  " 

**  I  must,  in  honour,  put  Sir  Lionel  in  possession  of  all  the  facts^J 
and  await  his  challenge." 

**  Precisely  so.     Await  his  challenge*     Nothing   can   be  wiser. 
Now,  about  the  two  girls  ?  " 

**  As  for  Maihilde,  in  spite  of  her  gross  deceit  towards  myself,  I 
consider  her  worthy  of  my  esteem,  almost  of  my  respect." 
"  You  never  thought  so  before,  then,"  said  Father  Martin, 
**  You  arc  sarcastic,  and  will  not  serve  her  by  that," 
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"  I  do  not  care  to  serve  her.  She  can  serve  herself  by  her  noble 
and  blameless  life.  Those  who  cannot  appreciate  her  are  unworthy 
of  her.     Dixi !     About  Adele  ? " 

"  She  must  of  course,  after  this,  go  into  a  nunnery,'*  said  D'Isigny, 
de  haut  en  has. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

**  I  said  that,  of  course,  she  must  go  into  a  nunnery,"  said 
D'Isigny.  "  It  is  the  usual  thing  after  a  fiasco  of  this  sort.  It  is 
always  done." 

"  Ho  !  "  said  Father  Martin.  "  Yes ;  by-the-bye,  so  it  is.  Shall 
you  keep  her  there  altogether  ?  *' 

''  That  is  more  in  your  way  of  business  than  mine.  She  had  better 
take  the  first  vows,  /  should  say.  It  is  the  correct  form  in  these 
matters." 

"  Have  you  any  particular  establishment  in  your  eye  ?  "  asked 
Father  Martin,  fishing  for  a  reply  which  would  lead  up  to  his  own 
proposition  quite  naturally,  and  catching  a  better  fish  than  he 
expected. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  D'Isigny,  carelessly.  **  Dinort,  on  the 
Ranee,  is  a  well-conducted  establishment.  My  aunt  is  superior. 
A  most  respectable  woman." 

"  A  most  respectable  lady,"  said  Father  Martin.  **  A  most  pro- 
foundly respectable  lady.  With  a  little  of  the  temper  of  her  good 
nephew,  yourself ;  but  profoundly  respectable.  *  Difficile '  yet.  A 
woman  with  a  great  object  in  life  :  that  of  squabbling  with  the  De 
Valognes  family." 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  D'Isigny,  "  it  is  so." 

"  Yes,"  said  Father  Martin ;  "  it  is  so,  indeed,  as  the  Parlement 
at  Rennes  well  knows.  If  you  remember  the  dispute,  it  was  between 
the  Lady  Superior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Dinort,  and 
the  Marquis  Carillon  de  Valognes,  uncle  of  our  poor  Louis,  as  to 
who  shall  furnish  the  corvee  on  the  road  between  Vasansdire  and 
Vaurien.  You  remember  it  all  ?  The  Convent  holds  the  land  at 
what  the  Rector  here  would  call  a  pepper-corn  rent  from  the 
Marquis.  Your  dear  aunt  excuses  herself  from,  the  corv^e^  putting 
it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Seigneur.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Marquis " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !  *'  said  D'Isigny,  "  don*t  go  into  this  farrago 
of  nonsense." 
"  Why  not  ? "  said  Father  Martin.     "  It  is  very  interesting.     I  sat 
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I  myself  for  whale  hours  in  the  Parlement  at  Rcrrncs  listening  to  the 
^gumcnts  ;  and  I  give  you  my  word  that  my  interest  was  as  high 
at  the  end  as  at  the  beginnings  they  were  as  far  off  the  crisis  of  their 
b^irgumcnt  as  ever.  I  will  not  go  on,  however,  if  you  do  not  like  it. 
iLcc  us  change  the  subject.  What  is  the  value  of  these  De  Valognes' 
Icstaresf" 

**  Very  great,"  said  the  unsuspecting  D^Isigny.  "  I  should  say 
300,000  livrcs  a-yean  Worked  with  tobacco  and  turnips,  more. 
Arthur  Young  and  I  were  talking  the  other  day  about  those  lands, 
[  md  he  confessed  that  be  had  not  done  them  justice.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  they  were  the  finest  lands  in  France,  and  he  promised  to 
g<>  and  look  at  them  ;  in  fact,  he  is  there  now.*  They  are  very  fine 
estates,  indeed." 

**  So  I  am  given  to  understand.  They  come  to  Louis  at  his 
uncle's  death,  I  believe.*' 

**  Louis  will   be   Maxquis  certainly,**    said    M,    D'lsigny, 

uneasily. 

**  Not  a  bad  provision  for  Adele,  hey  ?  '*  said  Father  Martin. 

**  You  come  to  the  point  too  quickly,'*  said  D^Isigny,  testily. 
**  You  are  too  blunt.  You  are  too  short.  You  should  not,  if  you 
had  any  tact,  have  said  that  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
the  very  least.  You  should  have  led  up  to  that  carefully  and  slowly. 
You  always  speak  as  if  you  were  dictating  to  women,  while  you 
arc  consulting  with  men.  I  wish  you  would  not  be  priest  with 
mc^  that  I  do.*' 

Although  Father  Martin  was  shaking  with  laughter,  bis  well- 
tnilicd  face  show*cd  no  sign  of  it.  **  You  are  right,''  he  said.  "  I 
un  100  blunt*     I   should  have  been  bishop,  but  for  my  bluntness. 

•  Anlmr  Vooftg  never  seems  to  have  gone,  however.  He  had  a  great  contempt  for 
thb  fKtf  otf*  die  coimtJ>',  with  all  iU  work^  and  ways,  He  must  have  seen  the  south  pordi 
■1  T*'  t  WHS  mined  into  its  present  state  by  the  Republicans — a  thing  which 

oor  .  gone  numy  miles  to  sec  ;  yet  he  never  mentions  it.     The  only  notice 

W  taif  ui  tijal  onjpki  wonticrful  placcj  Dol  (llrctagne),  is  to  say  ihal  there  was  no  glass 
ioiibe  winiLovi.  But,  if  ourg<xHi  Editor  will  nilow  me  so  long  a  note,  I  should  tike 
to  «j  ihij.  E«-ery  word,  every  line,  which  Arthur  Young  wrote  is  most  deeply  inie* 
tcilbK,  He  wm  the  vrry  bst  F.D^lt^hmnn  who  UTCt^  about  the  prcrvincts  before  the 
^j/KSX  «telM|^  came.  Lnfinitcly  valuable*     WHlinL;  fur  TnE  Gen- 

TtOlAI^S  ^tAr.A7v  ti5  without  being  abuscil  for  rgnonxnce.    Are 

tWcean}  n  memoirs  ot  Lord  Uv<fq>ool?    Because  Lord  Liverpool,  as  Mr. 

Tmlv,-  _  ,    Q  and  s«w  the  BAstUlc  taken.     I  look  in  vain  for  hi*  name  in  the 

,r.  *•  London  Ubniiy."     Mr.  Jenkinson  could  have  told  us  many  things 
««u«Hi  wv  '3fi  iiic4  Icttow.     Did  he  speak,  or  is  he  silent  for  c^xr? 
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We  will  therefore  consider  my  last  remark  as  expunged  from  the 
minutes  of  the  conference/' 

"  But  we  can't,"  said  D'Isigny.  **  No  one  but  a  priest,  with  all  his 
tortuous  insincerity,  could  have  proposed  such  a  line  of  action.  You 
have  said  the  words,  and  they  stand  on  record." 

"  What  between  rash  bluntness  one  moment  and  tortuous  insin- 
cerity the  next/'  said  Father  Martin,  laughing,  **  I  seem  likely  to  get 
into  trouble.  However,  as  my  remark  is  to  stand  on  record,  I  will  make 
it  again.  It  would  be  rather  a  fine  thing  for  your  daughter  Made- 
moiselle Adele  to  be  the  marchioness  of  that  fugitive  young  scoundrel, 
my  beloved  Louis,  with  his  estates  of  300,000  livres  a-year." 

"  That  is  just  the  whole  trouble,"  said  D'Isigny,  sitting  down 
again  and  drumming  the  table.  "  Any  one  but  a  priest  would  have 
seen  that  long  ago.  That  is  the  very  matter  under  consideration.  I 
would  have  given  Adele  to  Louis  de  Valognes  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  liked  Mathilde  best ;  and  I  let 
things  go.  Lionel  Somers,  in  the  meantime,  had  paid  Adele  the 
most  marked  attentions,  and  on  his  renewal  of  them  after  our  return 
from  St.  Malo  last  year,  I  was  delighted  to  find  them  renewed.  I 
accepted  them  formally,  thinking  that  Adele  was  safer  with  a  great 
park  in  this  safe  island  than  in  our  unhappy  and  disturbed  France, 
she  being  an  utter  fool,  and  safer  here  than  there.  Again,  I  believed 
that  De  Valognes  was  in  love  with  Mathilde,  which  would  have 
suited  me  very  well -* 

"  Very  well  indeed.'' 

"  But  they  deceived  me." 

'*  Of  course  they  deceived  you,"  said  Father  Martin,  testy  for  the 
first  time  during  the  discussion.  *'  You  bully  all  the  people  who 
choose  to  believe  in  you  until  they  habitually  deceive  you.  You 
have  actually  been  trying  to  bully  me  this  very  night.  With  what 
success  I  leave  you  to  judge.*' 

"  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ? "  asked  D'Isigny,  in  perfect 
good  humour. 

"  Send  Adele  away  for  a  time.     Send  her  to  her  mother." 

**  I  could  not  send  her  there.  She  has  behaved  very  badly  j  but  I 
could  not  do  that  J* 

"  Very  well,  then,  send  her  to  her  aunt  at  the  Convent  at  Dinort. 
Mind,  my  distinct  advice  is  to  send  her  to  her  mother ;  but  if  you 
are  too  great  a  coward  for  that,  send  her  to  her  aunt.  One  thing  is 
certain  :  she  can*t  stop  here.     She  has  made  a  perfect  little  fool  of 
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herself,  and  has,  accord tng  to  her  own  account^  involved  you  in  at 
least  two  terrific  duels/' 

"  But  why  do  you  propose  that  she  should  go  to  her  mother  ?  " 
asked  D'Isigny. 

*^  Because  her  mother  will  Itnock  some  of  the  nonsense  out  of  her, 
whereas  Madame  the  Superior  of  St.  Catherine's  will  knock  a  good 
deal  of  fresh  nonsense  in.  Madame  of  St.  Catherine's  is  a  dragon 
and  a  fool  \  Madame  of  Dinan  is  a  dragon,  but  no  fool.  /  should 
send  her  to  Madame  of  Dinan«  But  wherever  you  send  her,  mind 
tJiaf  Louts  De  Valognes  has  the  entrh  to  her.  They  might  marry 
soon  ;  the  sooner  the  better/' 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  Sir  Lionel  Somers  ?  "  asked  D'Isigny, 

*^*  Tell  him  all  about  it,  of  course — that  is  very  easy/'  said  Father 
Martin* 

**  Easy  enough  for  a  priest,  protected  by  his  cloth,'*  retorted 
D'Isigny  ;  *'  but  not  so  easy  for  one  gentleman  to  another/' 

'*That  is  true  enough*  That  is  as  true  a  thing  as  ever  you  said. 
You  are  very  right  there.  See,  my  dear  friend, — shall  I,  protected 
by  my  cloth,  tell  him  ?  " 

**  That  would  prove  me  a  coward,"  said  D'Isigny. 

*^*  You  arc  right  again.     Then,  tell  him  yourself/' 

"  But,  how  ?  •• 

^  Hoir  I  Arc  there  two  ways  ?  Go  quietly  and  categorically 
Apottgh  the  whole  story  yourself,  without  the  slightest  omission. 
Fottlt  out  tu  him  that  you  have  both  been  deceived.  He  is  not  the 
first  maji  who  has  got  his  congt^e.  Dear  me  f  it  is  not  such  a  very 
terrible  affair/* 

**  Wc  shall  have  to  fight  over  it,**  said  M.  Dlsigny. 

**  Then  there  will  be  two  more  silly  people  in  the  world  than  I 
igbt  there  were.     You,  however,  put  yourself  in  the  right,  and 
the  whole  truth  before  him." 
^  By  letter  or  speech  ?  ** 

"  I  i^hould  say  by  speech,  if  I  could  trust  your  temper ;   but  I 
pCamoc.   Write  a  frank  and  cautious  letter  to  him  to-morrow  morning, 
iitppose  wc  talk  about  something  else/* 

**1  shall  be  delighted,"  said  M.  D'Isigny.     "  For  my  part,  I  have 
much  lecturing  as  I  am  inclined  to  stand.     I  do  not  dislike 
my  daughters  lectured  by  a  priest,  but  too  much  lecturing  on 
my  own   person   unnerves   me.     Let   us   calk  of  more  agreeable 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

NEWS    FROM    FRANCE. 

*'  Of  the  Revolution,  for  instance,"  said  Father  Martin ;  '*  for  it 
has  come  to  that  now." 

"  No  ;  of  people,  of  persons.  Let  me  recover  my  temper  in  a 
quiet  talk  with  you  about  those  we  have  known.  You  have  had  a 
large  budget  of  letters  from  France  to-day  ;  let  me  hear  something 
of  the  old  friends  who  wrote  them." 

"  Goneraile  and  Regan  are  gone  to  bed ;  Mrs.  Bone  and  William 
do  not  understand  French.  Come  then,  I  will  recover  my  temper 
and  tell  you  about  our  old  friends.  You  know  that  Andre  Desilles 
is  in  love  with  Mathilde  ?  " 

''  I  dislike  that  young  gentleman.     Pass  him." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  Because  he  does  not  suit  me,"  replied  D'Isigny. 

"  Humph  !  then  I  will  pass  him.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Bar- 
baroux." 

"  Barbaroux  is  going  too  far,  will  go  further  than  he  intends ;  I 
am  not  bound  by  Barbaroux.  I  wished  to  speak  of  personal  friends 
in  France,  and  you  begin  on  politics." 

"  Unintentionally,"  said  Father  Martin.  "The  part  of  Barbaroux* 
letter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  purely  personal,  and 
to  me,  I  confess,  pleasant.     Shall  I  read  it  ?  " 

"  Anything  from  my  beloved  old  France,"  said  D'Isigny.  "  Read 
me  Barbaroux'  letter." 

And  so  Father  Martin  read  it. 

"  ^  I  hear,'  wrote  Barbaroux,  *  that  you  are  gone  to  England,  to 
stay  with  that  man,  D'Isigny — a  man  too  just  not  to  be  undecided  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  too  undecided  to  be  perfectly  just.  Your 
object  is,  if  I  understand  you,  to  float  Christianity  in  his  house ;  and 
if  any  one  could  make  the  bar  of  iron  float,  I  think  it  would  be 
yourself.  We  have  nothing  left  now  of  which  we  can  speak  in 
common,  except  this — my  intense  and  devoted  love  for  you.  It 
Christianity  had  been  represented  by  such  men  as  yourself,  there 
need  have  been  no  revolution.  What  are  we  doing,  after  all  ?  We 
are  aiming  at  the  morality  of  Christianity,  without  its  formulas.    We 
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are  nat  fighting  against  such  men  as  you  ;  we  are  fighting  against 
the  Lcroys  and  De  Rohans* 

'*Msigny  is  a  roan  who  should  declare.  He  is  a  purist;  but  we 
want  purists-  "What  line  will  he  take  ?  He  and  his  daughters  seem 
wonderfully  ambbie.  I  was  last  night  with  the  nightmare.  You 
only  hive  the  nightmare  when  asleep — I  see  it  while  awake,  I  was 
bst  night,  while  broad  awake  and  sober,  sitting  face  to  face  with  the 
n^htmarc.  The  nightmare  has  tawny  curly  hair,  a  large  mouth, 
and  moistens  its  large  Itps  while  talking.  It  has  a  wolfish  face, 
this  nightmare,  and  snaps  and  snarls  in  its  speech.  It  is  hideous, 
iwfiil,  and  portentous ;  yet  not  all  ill,  for  it  spoke  kindly  of  these 
Dlsignys,  It  said  that  D'Isigny  was  a  good  and  just  man,  and  that 
his  daughter,  Mathildc,  was  the  most  perfect  and  best  of  all  women 
who  ever  lived.  The  name  of  my  nightmare  among  men  is  Jean 
Paul  Marat.*" 

^*  Marat ! '"  cried  IX Isigny.  **  Why  that  is  the  man  who  was 
lecturing  here  two  years  ago.  Nightmare  !  I  should  think  he  was 
amghtmare.  He  was  taken  ill  here,  and  was  desperately  poor,  I 
used  to  go  and  sec  him/* 

*•  You  mean  that  you  kept  him  comfortably  while  he  was  ill,  and 
pve  him  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  take  him  back  to  France  as 
WO  as  he  was  well,"  said  Father  Martin. 

^  Weil,  wc  need  not  talk  of  those  things,"  said  D'Isigny.  "  Ma- 
ihilde  nursed  him/* 

*^So  I    undersund,       Barbaroux    was    a  pupil   of   his    at 
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"Heaven   help  Barbaroux,  then,  if  he  learnt  anything  from  him 
Btcept  borse-doctoring  and  optics." 

What  did  you  think  of  this  M.  Marat,  then  ?  *'  asked  Father 
Martin. 

** Think!"    said    D'Isigny.      "Well,  I   can  scarcely  tell  you. 
To  begin  with,  I  shall  never  forget  either  the  face  or  the  man  as 
W^  as  I  live/* 
•*  Why  ?  " 

**  He  seemed  a  man  removed  from  the  ordinary  pale  of  humanity. 
TTlat  b  a  platitude,  you  will  say  ;  but  I  know  what  I  mean.  If  he 
had  told  me  that  he  had  come  from  the  moon,  I  believe  I  should 
have  told  him  that  I  suspected  so  from  the  first.  I  can  sec  him 
lying  there  in  his  bed,  with  his  rough  curled  hair  on  the  pillow,  and 
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his  mouth  open,  gasping  now.     He  had  a  way  of  moistening  his  hps 

with  his  tongue,  and  swallowing  before  he  spoke  too .     Heaven 

preserve  us  from  him  1  " 

"  Did  he  behave  well  ?  " 

*'Very  well  and  very  gratefully.  Mathilde  and  he  grew  very 
much  attached  to  one  another,  I  believe.  I  myself  had  a  very 
strange  fascination  for  him  before  he  went.  I  am  afraid  that  I  should 
have  got  to  like  him.'* 

"  The  man  is  hors  de  la  lou  He  wants  280,000  executions.  He 
is  worse  than  Nero." 

^^  It  may  be.  I  can  only  say  that  from  the  most  profound  and 
utter  loathing  for  the  man  I  got  to  a  curiosity  about  him,  and  at  last 
got  into  a  hideous  state  of  semi-fascination  about  him.  I  can  say  no 
more." 

"  He  ought  to  be  shot  like  a  mad  dog,"  said  Father  Martin. 

"  Yet  a  dog  may  have  been  to  some  extent  loveable  before  he 
went  mad,"  said  D'Isigny. 

"  That  is  possible.  It  is  very  late  ;  and  you  have  a  hard  day's 
work  before  you.  You  will  have  to  ride  over  and  tell  Sir  Lionel 
all  about  it  to-morrow  morning." 

"To-morrow!  oh,  that's  sudden.  Spare  him — spare  him!*' 
said  D'Isigny,  who  appreciated  the  melodramatic  and  Frenchy  points 
in  Shakspeare  like  any  Frenchman,  and  yet  who  considered  Falstaff, 
the  greatest  wit  of  all  ages,  the  dexterous  and  shifty  man  whose  first 
order,  when  he  heard  of  the  change  of  kings,  was  *^  Carry  Master 
Silence  to  bed,"  as  a  mere  English  beer  barrel.  ''  To-morrow  ! " 
said  D'Isigny.     "  Surely  the  day  after  will  do  ?  " 

^^  I  should  have  it  out  with  him  at  once,"  said  Father  Martin. 
**  You  will  put  yourself  completely  in  the  wrong  by  concealing  it 
from  him  an  hour  longer  than  is  necessary.  Just  think  if  he  were 
to  sue  Adele  by  accident,  and  she  were  to  accept  his  endearments 
after  what  has  occurred  ! " 

"  That  is  true,"  said  D'Isigny.     "  We  must  have  it  out." 
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CHAPTER  XX, 


ASHURST    AND    SHEEPSOEN. 

The  general  opinion  throughout  Stour  Valley  had  been  that  Sir 
Lionel  Somcrs  had  "  married  his  mother/'  That  is  to  say,  they  all 
thought  that  old  Lady  Somers  would  be  sole  mistress  of  Ashurst  until 
she  folded  up  her  gold  spectacles  for  the  last  time,  and  got  into  her 
cofin,  with  much  the  same  air  of  dignified  and  graceful  humility 
with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  get  into  her  coach. 

**  I  hate  men  mafr)nng  their  mothers,"  said  our  friend  the  Rector 
oQCe  cm  old  times.  "  Tt  never  does.  There  is  certain  to  be  a  left-handed 
fiunOy  to  begin  with,  which  produces  all  kinds  of  complications. 
After  his  mother's  death,  the  man  is  certain  to  marry  a  lady  later  on 
in  life,  when  he  has  gone  beyond  falling  in  love  ;  and  she  is  certain 
to  marry  him  with  her  eyes  blindfolded  by  her  mother,  and  to  hear 
all  about  the  previous  business  through  her  maid.  Yhtn  the  man,  if 
he  be  a  man  and  not  an  animal,  is  certain  to  have  a  sneaking  tendence 
far  his  left-handed  children,  and  very  likely — though  I  as  a  clergyman 
oug^t  not  to  acknowledge  such  a  thing — some  remains  of  a  tendence 
loiirards  the  woman  he  has  ruined ;  and  that  is  the  very  mischief,  sir. 
Consequently,  I  am  extremely  glad  that  Lionel  has  engaged  him- 
$clf  to  this  little  French  creature  now,  while  her  character  is  so  pure 
and  timpocted.  Believe  me,  sir,  a  man  had  better  marry  his  mother's 
dair]r-Qiaid  than  his  mother/' 

Sir  Lionel  had  come  home  to  his  mother  one  day  and  calmly  told 
her  what  he  had  done*     She  had  said, — 

"  I  would  sooner  it  had  been  an  English  woman,  and  I  had  much 
T  that  it  had  been  Mathilde  than  Adele ;  but  this  is  no  earthly 

incss  of  mine.     I  have  never  recommended  you  a  wife,  because 

believe  that  a  man  who  would  choose  his  wife  on  his  mother's 
recommendation  is  entirely  unworthy  of  a  wife,  at  least  a  wife  worth 
having*  My  dear  Lionel,  I  am  profoundly  pleased,  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  profoundly  pleased  I  am  at  your  choice,'* 

*•  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  angry,  mother,*'  said  Sir  Lionel. 
^  Yoo  said  once  that  you  thought  her  silly  and  vain." 

"  1  am  a  very  silly  old  woman,  my  Lionel,"  said  Lady  Somers, 
*^aiid  say  majiy  things  which  i  do  not  mean.  Forget  what  I  said 
then,  and  bear  what  I  say  now.     She  is  the  most  beautiful  person  I 
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have  ever  seen  (except  her  sister  Mathilde).  She  is  clever;  she 
is  good-humoured ;  she  is  good-natured ;  she  is  amiable.  What 
would  you  have  more  ?  She  is,  again,  splendidly  born.  Of  her 
mother,  my  old  schoolfellow  and  neighbour,  I  wish  to  say  little. 
Laura  Price  and  I  did  not  suit  one  another.  It  was  probably  my 
fault.  Yet  Laura  Price,  now  the  terrible  Madame  D'Isigny  of 
Dinan,  had  remarkable  elements.  Most  wonderful  elements.  In 
her  style  of  objurgation  for  instance,  she  as  a  mere  giri  showed 
the  highest  genius.  I  conclude  all  by  saying  that  we  did  not  suit 
one  another.  About  your  choice  again,  what  is  there  against  her  ? 
She  is  French ;  my  dear  boy,  we  cannot  all  be  English.  She  is  a 
Roman  Catholic ;  my  dear  boy,  we  cannot  all  be  Protestants.  Your 
eyes  are  open  concerning  the  confessional,  and  you  can  keep  your 
domestic  priest  in  order.  I  really  think  you  have  not  done  at  all 
badly  on  the  whole.   Nay,  I  think  you  have  done  very  well  indeed." 

It  was  one  of  the  most  serious  parts  of  the  practical  creed  of  such 
old  ladies  as  Lady  Somers,  never  to  say  a  single  thing  to  wife  with 
regard  to  husband,  or  to  husband  with  regard  to  wife,  which  should 
make  the  one  in  the  least  degree  vilipend  the  other.  She  despised 
and  disliked  Adele,  but  this  was  all  she  said. 

As  to  what  she  did.  She  received  Adele  with  open  arms.  She 
petted  and  caressed  her  beyond  measure.  She  praised  her  beauty  gently 
and  kindly  to  her  face.  Adele  never  appeared  at  Ashurst  without 
some  delicate  little  refreshment  being  brought  in  for  her — nay,  more, 
Adele  never  went  to  Ashurst  without  the  old  lady  going  away  and 
rummaging  out  of  her  very  precious  old  stores  some  exceedingly 
handsome  present  for  her  beloved  Lionel's  young  French  bride 
elect. 

Presents  of  very  great  beauty  indeed  ;  all  kinds  of  things.  A  pair 
of  old  Dresden  shepherds  in  blue  tights,  and  their  lady-loves  in 
for  green  petticoats  and  gold  stars  ;  a  (well,  I  cannot  use  another  word 
it — a  spade  is  a  spade)  grattoir  pour  le  dos^  with  a  beautifully  carved 
ivory  hand,  a  two-foot  handle  of  twisted  whalebone,  and  an  ebony 
handle,  with  which  Adele  was  supposed,  after  the  manner  of  her 
grandmother,  to  allay  any  temporary  irritation  on  her  spine.  A  set 
of  amethysts,  then  rare  and  expensive,  now  no  longer  so.  A  Prayer 
Book  with  the  Service  used  "At  the  Touching"  (for  the  king's 
evil)  in  it,  date  1710,  one  of  the  very  last.  There  was  also  a  set  of 
Indian  chessmen ;  a  lock-up  liqueur  case  in  oak,  with  iron  bindings ; 
and  a  missal  bound  in  real  cedar  of  Lebanon,  overlaid  by  delicate 
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filigree  wtork,  with  ; 


?cc  of  the  true  cross  set  m  emerald  in 
the  ccotre*  And  this  last  present  was  a  thing  after  which  Mathilde's 
great  soul  lusted. 

Tliis  was  the  last  thing  which  Lady  Somers  gave  her.     She  and 
Mathtlde  were  going  home  together  in  Lady  Somers'  carriage,  and 
less  treasure,  perfectly  unique  (the  binding  being  Levantine, 
.a  a  Spanish  illuminated  missal  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  )s  lay  umiodced  in  Adclc's  lap.     Mathilde  had  never  seen  a 
cc  of  the  true  cross  before,  and  desired  very  much  to  kiss  it  \ 
Fl*'"  -^  ^-'r  had  been  more  than  usually  difficile  that  day,  and  wanting 
I  J  bauble  into  her  hands,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  lead  up  to  the 

proposition  gently. 

*'  ^ '  V  I  look  at  your  book,  dearest  ?  **  she  said. 

who  was  lolling  back,  splendid  in  her  beauty,  and  perfectly 
sitcntt  roused  herself  at  once. 

**  Take  the  wretched  thing  and  throw  it  out  of  the  window,  if  you 

like.     Or  better,  then — yes  indeed,  and  once  more  yes,  indeed, — I 

am  HOC  always  to  be  stared  into  silence  by  your  great  stupid  eyes, — ^I 

better  throw  it  at  the  head  of  the  wicked  old  woman  who 

^  Lo  me*" 

**  My  sweetest  little  bird,"  said  Mathilde,  gently.  *^  Why  do  you 
call  the  dear  old  Lady  Somers  wicked  \  '* 

*'  The  dtar  old  Lady  Somers.  But  why  do  I  speak  ?  You  arc 
on  her  side.     She  is  a  nasty,  wicked,  venomous,  odious  old  snake." 

**This  is  her  liver,"  thought  Mathilde.  "These  English  cooks 
niin  French  livers  as  they  do  their  own."  *'  My  dear  love,"  she 
added  aloud,  "  why  do  you  speak  so  of  Lady  Somers  ?  " 

"  Because  she  treats  mc  like  a  baby,  because  she  treats  me  like  a 

^duU.     Because  you,  and  she,  and  Lionel,  discuss  about  me  apart. 

PBecaose  you  all  three  think  of  me  as  a  fool,  as  a  cr-r-r/tin ;  and 

because  that  wicked  old  woman  wants  to  make  Lionel  break  ofF 

from  me,  and  for  him  to  marry  you.     And  I  believe  you  want  to 

marry  him  yourself." 

"  I  marry  Lionel !  "  said  Mathilde,  **  You  are  impQvtie^  my 
We.  V  '  k-  know  the  truth,  Adele,  when  you  make  these 
Wildacc 
A  few  daya  afterguards  Mathilde  herself  knew  the  truth — but 
when  Dc  Valognes  came.  But  she  got  her  wi^h  just  now, 
lie  lei  hcf  hjiiid!«!  the  nilssal,  and  Mathilde  took  it  off  to  bed 
widi  be: 
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Adele  published  her  Memoires  lately,  and  very  interesting  they 
are,  if  one  could  believe  them,  which  one  cannot  altogether.  The 
ex  post  facto  wisdom  is  too  strong  in  them,  as  indeed  in  most 
Memoires.  Sir  Lionel  Somers,  on  the  other  hand,  never  published 
his  Memoires;  and  so  we  have  only  A  dele's  statement  of  the  case. 

''My  engagement  to  Sir  Lionel  Somers,"  she  frankly  writes, 
"  was  a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  the  work  of  my 
father,  and  was  based  on  fiscal  considerations  entirely.  I  was 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  arrangement  from  the  beginning ''  (oh, 
Adele!),  ''not  only  because  I  saw  that  it  was  impossible  that 
Su:  Lionel  Somers  and  myself  should  ever  get  on  well  together  as 
man  and  wife ;  but  because  I  perceived  very  early  that  his  heart 
was  given  to  my  unfortunate  sister.  Of  old  Lady  Somers  I  wish 
to  say  as  litde  as  possible.  The  subject  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  She 
was  kind,  I  will  allow  \  but  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  contemptuous 
kindness  which  is  very  hard  to  bear." 

So  stood  matters  between  Sheepsden  and  Ashurst  at  the  time  of 
De  Valognes*  indiscreet  visit.  If  D'Isigny  had  known  everything, 
he  need  not  have  taken  William  the  Silent  into  his  bedroom,  and 
told  him  to  clean  his  pistols.  (William's  father  had  been  a  game- 
keeper ;  he  himself  had  not  only  learnt  how  to  clean  guns,  but  also 
on  occasion,  in  the  dark,  to  hurl  a  poacher  over  bodily,  and  hold  him 
until  he  had  recognised  him,  which  does  not  matter  as  yet.)  He  need 
not  have  told  William  that  the  gig-horse  was  to  be  ready  at  any 
time  i  and  that  in  case  of  anything  happening,  Martin  the  dealer 
was  to  have  the  pigs  at  five-and-sixpence  the  score.  He  thought 
that  there  would  be  a  quarrel.     There  was  none. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SIR    LIONEL   FINDS    HIMSELF    AGAIN    IN    THE    MARKET. 

A  VERY  busy  and  pushing  young  Whig,  like  Sir  Lionel  Somers, 
devoted  to  all  kinds  of  new  ideas,  particularly  in  agriculture,  which 
was  his  specialit^y  was  not  one  likely  to  lie  in  bed  of  a  morning.  An 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Coke  and  Arthur  Young,  he  haid  gone 
fiercely  into  the  turnip  and  improved  sheep  experiment,  and  was  hot 
on  it. 

Not  that  it  was  an  experiment  with  him.  Mr.  Bakewell  and  Arthur 
Young  had  proved  that  it  could  succeed,  and  he  had  at  once  deter- 
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mind  that  it  shouid.  There  were  to  be  no  doubts  about  it  in  his 
case.  This  was  the  first  year  of  both  his  new  Leicester  lambs^  and 
also  of  his  turnips,  and  he  was  up  at  five  o'clock  every  morning  to 
sec  how  they  were  getting  on. 

His  mother  told  him  that  "  a  watched  pot  never  boiled  ;'*  but  he 
waithcd  his  pot  nevertheless,  waiting  eagerly  until  the  time  should 
come  when  his  lambs  should  be  Iambs  no  longer.     The  lambs,  how- 
ever, were  still  lambs  \x\  July,  and  his  sole  satisfaction  was  leaning 
'  over  the  hurdles  and  watching  them, 

"  These  arc  the  finest  lambs  I  have  ever  seen,"  he  said  to  his 
shepherd,  one  of  the  innumerable  Martins,  this  morning, 
"I have  seen  bigger,"  replied  the  shepherd. 
"  That  is  wholly  impossible,"  said  Sir  Lionel ;  '*  these  arc  the 
biggest  sheep  in  the  world." 

*'  Them  I  speaks  on,"  said  the  old  man,  with  that  cool  familiarity 
which  existed  then  between  lord  and  hind,  but  which  exists  no 
longer,  **  arc  out  of  the  world.  I've  seen  bigger  ship  than  they,  of 
the  8ime  age." 

".TTiese  sheep  will  go  six-ty-pound-a-quarter,    Bob,"  said  Sir 
Lionel,  calmly  and  scntentiously, 
^—    ''  Sixty  which.  Sir  Lionel  ?  "  said  the  shepherd. 
H    **  Six-ty-pound-a-quarter." 

•        '*  Oh,  indeed,"  said  the  shepherd.     **  Ah,  yes  !  A  fine  sermon  of 
the  Rector's  last  Sunday,  Sir  Lionel." 
'*  Indeed!*'  said  Sir  Lionel     "  I  was  not  at  church/' 
"  Better  at  church  than  at  chapel,"  growled  the  peasant.    *'  There 
was  a  fine  to-do  when  I  went  to  chapel,  I  think.     And  a  Methodist 
__i»asgood  as  a  Papist  any  day.     I  am  sorry  you  missed  the  sermon, 
■Ki  Lionel.'' 
r    "  What  was  it  about  ?  "  asked  Sir  Lionel,  good natu redly. 

**  Faith,"  said  the  shepherd,  "  the  virtue  of  believing  everything 
that  is  told  you  j  just  the  same  as  you  believe  that  these  French 
ship  are   freer   from   footrot    than    Southdowns,  and  will  go  sixty 
pound  a  quarter," 
"  Some  have  done  so,"  said  Sir  Lionel. 

**  WcD,  I  never  disputes  with  gentlefolks,"  replied  the  shepherd* 
^Tbcy  know  better  than  we  what  is  good  for  us,  and  for  themselves 
As  for  me,  as  far  as  a  man,  who  has  took  ten  shillings  a  week 
jrour  fiimUy  for  fifty  years,  may  speak  :  I  am  again  all  French 
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*^  These  are  not  French  sheep/'  said  Sir  Lionel. 

"  Baint  'em  !  they're  forrin  any  way.  What's  forrin  is  French, 
and  what's  French  is  bad." 

**  But  these  sheep  are  from  Dishley." 

^^  That's  as  bad  as  forrin  parts;  and  if  they  as  sold  'em  to  you  says 
they'll  ever  go  sixty  pound  a  quarter,  or  forty,  wuss.  That  is 
French  all  over,  that  is.  Here  is  one  on  'em  acoming  across  the 
fields  now.  I  wonder  what  kite  he  is  agoing  to  fly.  Drat  'em, 
they're  all  tarred  with  the  same  stick ;  and  you  are  agoing  to  marry 
one  of  the  wust  on  'em." 

The  last  sentence  was  merely  growled  out  after  Sir  Lionel  had 
made  out  M.  D'Isigny  approaching  him  rapidly  across  the  field,  and 
had  turned  to  meet  him.  With  all  the  traditional  humourous  impu- 
dence of  the  Martins,  the  shepherd  would  never  have  dared  to  say 
this  within  Sir  Lionel's  hearing;  but  if  the  reader  will  have  the 
kindness  to  contrast  the  relations  between  Sir  Lionel  Somers  and  the 
old  shepherd  with  those  between  the  majority  of  French  seigneurs 
and  their  hinds,  he  will  see  one  of  the  very  many  causes  which  saved 
us  from  a  revolution.  D'Isigny's  narrow,  just  mind  saw  this  when 
he  issued  the  order  for  his  servants  to  eat  and  live  in  the  same  room 
with  him.  A  true  French  manner  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot ;  as 
if  the  effects  of  the  habits  of  ages,  among  twenty  million  souls, 
could  be  altered  by  the  personal  habits  of  one  single  family ! 

Sir  Lionel  advanced  to  meet  his  future  father-in-law  through  the 
growing  corn,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  To  his  astonishment 
his  proffered  hand  was  gracefully  and  politely  waved  aside.  '*  Not 
at  present.  Sir  Lionel,"  said  M.  D'Isigny  in  very  bad  English,  which 
we  will  not  reproduce,  "  not  as  yet.  Before  I  take  your  hand  in 
mine  again  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  personal  expla- 
nations of  the  most  delicate  nature  between  us." 

Sir  Lionel  was  in  buckram  at  once.  He  was  conscious  that  he 
had  behaved  with  the  most  blind  and  chivalrous  honour;  he  had 
been  more  than  half  bullied,  while  in  a  sentimental  mood  once 
before,  and  he  was  half  inclined  to  be  tired  of  it.  He  had  never 
been  in  a  similar  position  before ;  no  man  is  twice  in  his  life,  or 
even  once.  Yet  he  knew  what  to  do.  Tradition  told  him  how  to 
behave.  Before  his  father  prosed  himself  into  his  grave  he  had  told 
his  son  a  baker's  dozen  of  stories,  a  baker's  dozen  of  times,  all  about 
the  most  undeniable  gentleman,  under  circumstances  such  as  the 
present  or  similar.     Consequently,  Sir  Lionel  knew  how  the  tradi- 
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English   gendemaji  ought  to  behave  under  the  circumstances, 

he  behaved  accordingly-     There  arc  finer  ideals  than  the  old 
iglish  geritleman,  though  there  were  more  good  points  about  him, 
on  the  wholc^  than  bad  ;  still  Sir  Lionel  had  got  his  part  from  tradi- 
tion, and  acted  it  well.     We  must  give  him  credit  so  far. 

^^  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand,"  he  said  '^  what  explanation 
we  have  to  make  to  one  another.  I  can  only  begin  by  declaring 
iat  my  conduct  towards  you,  and  towards  your  family,  has  been 
most  trusting  and  most  loyal.  I  have  refused  to  ask  for  explanations 
when  most  men  would  have  demanded  them.  I  see  that  something 
bs  gone  wrong,  and,  before  we  go  any  further,  I  must  request,  my 
deii  D*Isigny,  that  you  allow  this.     Otherwise — - — " 

^*  Otherwise  ?  "  repeated  M*  D'Isigny.     "  Otherwise,  what  ?  '* 

**  Well,  you  push  me  rather  hand.  I  wish  I  had  not  said  '  other- 
wise;* but  my  *  otherwise'  meant  this.  In  case  you  did  not  admit 
that  I  had  behaved  with  the  most  entire  loyalty  towards  your  family, 
I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  to  your  lace  that  you  were  doing 
me  a  very  great  injustice.  I  fear  I  should  be  obliged  to  tell  you 
riiat." 

D*Isigny  knew  that  he  was  treading  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano. 
He  knew  that  it  was  he,  D'Isigny,  who  had  to  make  his  case  good, 
iod  not  Sir  Lionel.  Yet  his  inveterate  habit  of  bullying  was  too 
strong  for  him  even  now.  He  could  not  help  it;  and  that  is  the 
ody  lame  excuse  which  I  can  give  for  him.  The  belter  Sir  Lionel 
behaved,  the  more  he  bullied  him. 

'^^  This  is  s^x^  well,  sir,"  he  said.  "  But  suppose  that  I  choose 
t;)  deny  your  propositions  in  toto?     How  then  ?  '* 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  *'  I  should  be  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  you  had  been  affected  with  temporary  access  of  stu- 
pidity." 

**  And  your  remedy,  sir  ?  ** 

"My  remedy  would  be, sir, to  get  your  daughter  Mathildc  to  pray 
for  your  restoration  to  serenity," 

A  man  who  wonU  be  bullied  is  the  man  who  wins  the  game. 
The  man  who  kicks  and  fights,  at  the  very  best  compromises  the 
naaiXer  so  &r  that  no  one  can  say  who  had  the  best  of  it.     The  man 
^^rho  tumt  the  §thir  chtek  is  the  winner. 

^H  "It  b  about  my  daughter  Adele  I  wish  to  speak  now.  Sir  Lionel." 
^ft^WeU^sir?*' 
^V  "  You  take  this  matter  rather  coolly,"  said  M,  D'Isigny,  who  felt 
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the  awkwardness  of  his  position  more  and  more,  and  was  beginning  to 
be  profoundly  anxious  to  get  himself  into  a  rage,  and  Sir  Lionel  into 
another,  and  so  finish  the  business  with  an  explosion  of  fireworks, 
during  which  Sir  Lionel  would  have  a  chance  of  putting  himself 
slightly  in  the  wrong,  and  make  the  subsequent  explanation  some- 
what easier  and  more  mutual.  Sir  Lionel  would  give  him  no  such 
advantage.     He  only  said, — 

"  I  am  very  cool  over  this  matter  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  I  don't  know  what  the  matter  is,  and  in  the  second,  whatever 
it  may  be,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  losing  my  temper.     Proceed." 

It  was  getting  very  bad  for  M.  D'Isigny. 

"  May  I  ask.  Sir  Lionel,  whether  the  relations  between  you  and 
my  daughter  Adele  have  been  the  same  as  usual  lately  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Sir  Lionel.  "  There  has  been  no  change  what- 
ever. I  have  continued  to  treat  her  with  the  most  deferential 
affection,  which  she,  on  her  part,  has  responded  to  in  a  way  of  which 
the  most  jealous  lover  could  not  complain.  There  has  not  been  a 
shadow  of  a  cloud  between  us  of  any  sort  or  kind." 

Things  were  getting  worse  and  worse  for  M.  D'Isigny.  What 
on  earth  he  was  to  say  next  he  could  not  conceive ;  and  so,  like  a 
wise  man,  he  just  said  nothing  at  all. 

That  was  all  very  well  and  very  wise ;  but  the  unlucky  part  of 
the  business  was  that  Sir  Lionel  Somcrs  said  nothing  either.  An 
old  lady  said  to  me  once  that  two  men  had  far  better  quarrel  than 
sulk ;  that  it  was  in  the  end  less  exasperating.  I  should  conceive 
that  few  things  in  life  could  be  more  exasperating  than  for  a  man, 
who  was  entirely  in  the  right,  and  to  whom  you  owed  an  explana- 
tion, possibly  an  apology,  to  have  spoken  last  and  to  refuse  to  speak 
again,  leaving  you  to  begin  your  explanation  without  one  single 
word  to  say  for  yourself.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  unlucky 
M.  D'Isigny. 

His  temper  entirely  broke  down  under  the  trial.  He  broke  out, 
made  a  fool  of  himself,  burring  his  r's  like  a  com  crake. 

"  Sacr-r-re  milU  tonnerres  !  Sacr-r-re  vent  gris  !  "  he  cried. 
*'  Ces  imulaires.*' 

"  Something  seems  to  have  disturbed  your  equanimity,  my  dear 
D'Isigny,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  very  quietly.  "  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  the  cause  of  it.  I  like  and  respect  you  very  much,  and  might 
possibly  do  something  to  remove  the  cause  of  your,  extreme  dis- 
quietude." 
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There  was  no  doing  anything  with  this  man — a  man  who  would 
:  every  one  who  disagreed  with  him  in  the  wrong  by  acting  as  a 
gentleman.     D'lsigny,  who  was  as  noble  a  man  as  Sir  Lionel 
in  his  way^  fck  it  j  he  turned  away  from  him  and  said, — 

^  You  have  beaten  me.     Let   us  walk  side   by  side    for  a  few 

*tcs  in  silence,'* 
"  I  wiD  walk  side  by  side  with  you   for  any  time,  under  any 
noes,"  replied  Sir  Lionel.     **  I  like  being  in  the  company 
gcndemen  and  men  of  high  honour,  like  yourself.      Allow  me  to 
say  one  thing.     At  the  beginning  of  this  interview  I  was  a  little 
with  you,  because  you  refused  me  your  hand*     Now  that  I  sec 
are  really  disturbed,  accept  my  apologies   for  that  behaviour, 
^tU  you  allow  me  to  lay  my  hand  on  your  shoulder  ?     Good.     My 
D'Isigny,  there  is  something  amiss  between  us.     Be  frank  and 
St  with  me,  and  tell  me  what  it  is.'' 
"  I  cannot  now^*  said  D*Isigny.     "  I  wanted  to  make  you  quarrel 
with  me,  and  put  you  in  the  wrong ;  but  you  have  been  too  noble 
yfor  me.     I  cannot  speak  now  ;  I  cannot  humiliate  myself  so  far.'* 

Yci  you  will  do  it<  Come,  I  will  put  you  on  your  mettle.  If 
it  is  anything  about  Adele,  it  is  your  duty,  as  a  French  gentleman, 
to  tell  me.'* 

**  Yotj  will  not  strike  me  suddenly,"  said  D'Isignyj  *' you  will 
meet  mc  in  6iir  duel.'* 

**  I  will  da  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  said  Sir  Lionel.    "  Now, 
» let  mc  have  the  truth." 

"  Adele  is  disc  to  you.     You  have  the  truth.     Take  it." 
•*  Good  heavens  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

•*  What  1  say.      Her  heart  has  never  been  yours.     She,  and  a 
I  young  panther^  whom  I  reserve  for  my  own  especial  vengeance 
1,  I  will  have  no  interference  here — has  deceived  us  all.     He 
foUowcd  her  here  ;  she  has,  in  the  presence  of  Mathilde,  given 
proof  of  her  iendressi  for  him,  for  which  I  could  kill  her." 
**  She  has  not  behaved  well  to  me,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  calmly. 
"Then  what  do  you  think  of  her  conduct  to  me?"  replied  M, 
DUsigny. 

^*  Doubtless,  most  undutiful,"  said  Sir  Lionel.     "  I,  for  my  part, 
'  ne¥cr  thrust  my  attentions  upon  her." 

'^Nor  did  I,"  replied  D'Isigny,  *'cver  force  your  attentions  on 
bcr,  beyond  what  a  French  father  is  accustomed  to  do.     I  have  been 
cfuDy  used  by  her," 
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"  So  it  seems.     It  Is  all  over,  then.'* 

"  She  is  yours  still,  if  you  choose  to  take  her,"  said  D'Isigny. 

"  Oh,  no  !  that  would  never  do  at  all,  now ;  that  would  be  mere 
lifelong  misery  to  both  of  us.  And  you  must  allow,  my  dear 
D'Isigny,  that  you  have  given  me  my  acquit." 

''  I  acknowledge  it  frankly.  You  have  been  badly  used.  Do  you 
acquit  me  of  blame  ? " 

"  Most  fully,"  said  Sir  Lionel.  "  I  know  how  bitter  this  must 
have  been  to  you  with  your  rigid  rules  of  honour,  and  I  sympathise 
with  you  profoundly.  I  have  not  been  well  used  in  this  matter,  and 
I  demand  a  compensation." 

"  Name  it,  sir." 

"  I  demand,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  "  that  there  should  be  not  the 
slightest  cessation  of  friendship  between  you  and  myself.  That  I 
demand  as  my  right." 

"  Lionel,  Lionel,  you  are  very  noble.  I  wish  to  God  she  had 
been  worthy  of  you.     You  are  very  noble." 

"  Pah  !  my  dear  sir.  We  have,  in  our  family,  traditions  as  to  how 
we  should  act  under  certain  circumstances,  and  we  merely  follow 
them.  A  mere  Papist  like  yourself  could  do  that.  Now,  I  wisH 
to  speak  further  with  you.  Who  is  this  French  lover  of  Adcle's, 
whom  she  has  so  sensibly  preferred  to  myself? " 

"  He  is  reserved  for  my  vengeance,"  said  M.  D'Isigny. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  talk  such  nonsense  !  There  has  been 
a  mistake,  and  it  must  be  corrected  ;  but  don't  add  to  the  complica- 
tion by  shooting  the  man.  Poor  little  Adele's  reputation  would  not 
be  worth  a  franc  if  there  was  any  further  eulandre.  We  can  keep 
everything  quiet  at  present.  No  one  knows  anything  but  ourselves. 
You  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  saying  so,  but  she  ought  to 
marry  this  man  at  once." 

"  You  take  things  uncommonly  cool.  Sir  Lionel,"  said  D'Isigny. 

"  I  do,"  said  Sir  Lionel.  "  I  have  been  taking  things  very 
coolly  for  a  very  long  time.  I  can  see  my  way  to  a  great  many 
things  now.  My  dear  friend,  it  is  quite  as  well  as  it  is.  I  have 
seen  more  than  you  have.  Anything  is  better  than  continual  sus- 
picion.    What  is  the  name  of  Adele's  new-old  y?<7»r^,  again  ?" 

"  She  has  no  fiance;  she  goes  to  a  nunnery." 

"  The  poor  tender  little  bird,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  eagerly.  **  You 
must  not  do  that.  I  will  not  stand  that,  before  Heaven,  sir  !  Poor 
gentle  little  thing.     No,  I  will  not  stand  such  a  thing  as  that.     I 
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Kavc  been  deceived  and  ill-used ;  I  have  been  made  ridicuIouS)  and 
people  of  my  name^  sir,  are  not  accustomed  to  bs  made  ridiculous, 
stili  less  to  sit  down  under  it  with  perfect  good  temper,  as  I  have 
done.  The  poor  little  thing  has  used  me  badly ;  but  allow  mc  to 
tdl  you,  sir,  that  with  all  her  silliness  and  frivolity,  she  is  a  very 
kvcable  and  gentle  little  thing,  sir ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  way  of  bullying  your  daughters,  this  business,  which  has  ended 
by  making  you  only  more  ridiculous  than  myself,  would  never  have  J 
faappened.  /  am  to  be  consulted,  sir,  in  some  measure,  I  believe  j  " 
ind  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  that  if  you  make  any  attempt  to  immure 
Adck  in  a  nunnery,  I  will — I  will  do  something  dangerous.  A 
Jeventccnth-century  baronet  can,  in  spite  of  taunts,  be  quite  as 
ihngerous  as  a  lapsed  thirteenth-century  marquis." 

When  one  door  stccks  another  opens,  say  the  Scotch,  wisest  of 
nations.  It  was  now  Sir  Lionel's  turn  to  lose  his  temper,  and  he 
lost  it  accordingly ;  but  D'Isigny  had  recovered  his,  which  is 
Ibftiitiate  for  the  progress  of  this  story. 

"  You  need  not  enrage  yourself,  dear  Sir  Lionel,*'   he  said ;  *'  I 

am  perfectly  open  to  reason*     I  have  no  particular  wish  to  murder 

Dc  Valognes."  | 

"  Dc  VaJogncs  !     Why,  that  is  Mathilde*s  lover," 

"  He  has  deceived  us  alL     He  is  Adelc*s.     The  rascal,  he  is  safe 

hack  in  France,  if  you  can  call  France  safe.     Well,  my  dear  Lionel, 

after  I  have  sent  Adele  ofF  to  her  mother  at  Dinan,  Sheepsden  will 

be  open  to  you  as  usual ;  until  then  we  must  meet  at  the  Rector's/* 

"That  will  be  worse  for  her  than  a  nunnery,**  said  Sir  Lionel. 

'*It  is  not  done  yet,"  said  D'Isigny.     "Good-bye.     You  have 

behaved  like  a  gentleman  !  ** 

It  was  this  very  evcning,^ — a  day  which  Mathilde  chose  to  call  the 
vigil  of  the  holy  St.  Swithin, — that  is  to  say,  the  day  in  the  middle 
of  July  when  the  weather  almost  invariably  breaks  up,  when  Father 
Martin,  having  other  things  to  think  of,  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
matter^  and  was  quietly  reading  Van  Helmont  before  the  fire,  and  1 
qoietly  wondering  whether  or  no  Van  Helmont  was  the  greatest  ass 
who  ever  lived,  or  whether,  by  more  diligent  study,  he  could  find 
out  a  greater, — it  was  on  this  very  evening  when  Mathilde  entered  ■ 
to  him  with  a  basket  of  flowers,  hollyhocks,  stocks,  sweet  Williams, 
and  bee  larkspurs, — pelargoniums  and  verbenas  were  not  as  yet,— and 
proposed  that  they  should  decorate  the  altar  in  the  chapel  for  the 
day's  festival. 
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Father  Martin  consented  at  once.  ^^We  Catholics  talk  sad 
nonsense  at  times,"  he  said;  "  but  seldom  worse  than  Van  Helmont. 
Yes,  my  dear  Mathilde,  I  will  willingly  go  with  jrou  and  lay  these 
flowers  on  the  altar  of  the  purest  morality  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen ; "  with  which  platitude  the  puzzled  Father  Martin  went  with 
her  into  the  dark  chapel,  directing  her  as  a  practised  man  in  those 
details  of  ornamentation,  which  seem  to  me  and  to  others  so  singu- 
larly unnecessary. 

They  were  a  long  time  before  they  said  anything  worth  recording. 
At  last  Mathilde  blurted  out, — 

"  It  is  all  over  between  Lionel  and  Adele." 

'^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Father  Martin.  ^'  You  would  make 
him  a  much  better  wife  than  she  would.*' 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Mathilde. 

*'  I  don't  think  you  ever  did,"  said  Father  Martin.  "  But  why 
do  you  think  it  is  all  over  ? " 

^^  Martin  told  me.  They  scolded  me  and  her  all  across  the  big 
turnip  field,  and  he  heard  every  word." 

"  Well,  Mathilde,^'  said  Father  Martin,  "  I  desire  to  hear  no 
more.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  whatever  may  have 
happened,  you  have  a  good  conscience." 

''  I  hate  having  a  good  conscience,"  said  Mathilde. 

"  It  is  the  best  thing  the  world  can  give,"  said  Father  Martin. 

''  It  is  the  very  worst,"  said  Mathilde.  "  It  makes  you  so  con- 
ceited. I  am  twenty  times  more  of  a  Christian  with  a  bad  con- 
science than  with  a  good  one.  I  hope  and  pray  that  I  may  always 
have  a  bad  conscience.  Come,  then.  The  Pharisee  had  a  good 
conscience,  whereas  the  publican  had  an  exceedingly  bad  one.  How 
do  you  get  over  that  ? " 

Father  Martin  being  more  of  a  man's  priest  than  a  woman's,  did 
not  get  over  it  at  all ;  he  only  said,  ^^  Those  white  lilies  should  be 
laid  crosswise  before  the  pyx.  You  must  not  touch  the  pyx  with 
them." 

"Stretching  the  old  formula  to  meet  the  new  fact."  I  know 
that  it  is  an  unpopular  thing  to  quote  Mr.  Carlyle  in  any  way» 
Yet  just  think,  in  common  honesty,  how  he  has  expressed  this 
matter  for  us.  Think  how  such  men  as  Martin  were  trying^ 
in  1789,  and  are  trying  now,  to  stretch  the  old  formula  to  meet 
the  new  fact. 

One  hates  writing  to  another  man's  text.    But  were  not  D*Isigny> 
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DcsiUes,  De  Valogncs,  Sir  Lionel  Somers,  all  of  them  trying  to  do 
it.  We  have  changed  all  that  this  year ;  but  I  am  writing  about 
the  year  1789,  when  all  men  had  not  followed  Mirabcau  in  swal- 
lowing ill  fbrmulas.  Mr.  Carlyle  may  have  said  things  which  are 
tnic^  and  which  are  untrue.  He  has  said  things  which  one  will 
remember  for  ever,  and  things  which  one  has  forgotten  already. 
The  greatest  thing  he  has  ever  said,  the  greatest  epigrammatic 
saying  he  has  ever  given  us,  is  the  one  quoted  above^  "Stretching  the 
old  fonnula  to  meet  the  new  fact.*'  If  he  had  said  that  one  thing 
only,  die  world  would  have  listened  to  him. 

( To  be  €<miimud  in  &ur  next ) 


I 


WARDOUR  CASTLE. 


» 


\IONG  the  lordly  ruins  of  Old  England  which  remain  as 
monuments  of  the  struggles  of  past  ages,  few  can  tell  a 
tale  of  greater  interest  than  the  grey  walls  of  Wardour 
Castle*  Standing  in  the  bosom  of  rich  woods,  their 
picturesque  situation,  and  a  soft  grey  time-worn  colouring,  attract 
sttention  from  their  natural  beauty  \  while  the  evident  havoc  by  the 
land  of  man,  which  has  reduced  those  strong  and  warlike  towers  to 
I  ruined  home  for  the  jackdaw  and  the  rook,  adds  to  the  interest 
which  clings,  like  the  ivy  that  clothes  them,  to  these  ancient  towers. 
And  the  romance  which  attaches  to  them  is  greater  than  belongs  to 
most,  for  not  only  were  they  defended  by  the  courage  of  a  noble- 
miaded  woman,  but  it  was  by  the  hand  of  their  own  lord  that  two  of 
die  strong  towers  were  blown  up,  when,  rather  than  leave  them  in 
tlie  hands  of  traitors,  he  sacrificed  his  own  glorious  ancestral  home 
to  the  loyalty  of  his  true  heart.  And  ever  since — for  more  than 
200  years — those  shattered  remains  have  stood,  perpetual  witnesses  of 
the  ruthless  wrong  that  reduced  them  to  the  state  in  which  they  now 
arc,  ufUJihabited  and  lonely  ;  reflecting  in  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake 
which  lies  below,  their  grim  aspect,  while  the  bright  scarlet  rhodo- 
dendrons which  bloom  around  them  and  renew  their  gorgeous  colour- 
ing evciy  spring,  seem  to  sparkle  in  mockery,  as  the  light  breezes 
ruffle  the  surface  of  the  water.  For  never  more  will  Lord  Lovel's 
Castle  sec  within  its  halls  the  feast  and  banquet  which  once  held 
bigli  sway  there.     The  bst  repast  that  was  eaten  in  the  great  dining- 
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hall  above  the  eastern  entrance  was  too  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
parliamentary  cannon-balls  for  the  memory  of  that  insult  ever  to 
pass  away ;  and  the  descendants  of  Blanche,  Lady  Arundell,  have 
found  a  peaceful  home  in  the  modem  mansion  some  little  way 
below. 

Anciently  the  manor  of  Wardour  was  held  by  a  family  of  the 
name  of  St.  Martin,  but  the  castle  was  built  by  John,  Lord  Lovel, 
of  Tichmarsh ;  and  an  act  was  passed  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Richard  II.,  A.b.  1392,  giving  him  the  leave  of  that  ill-feted 
sovereign  to  erect  a  fortified  castle  for  himself  on  his  manor  of 
Wardour,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  with  permission  to  hold  it,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  from  the  king  or  his  heirs  for  ever.  Surely  no 
monarch  could  ever  have  had  less  power  to  answer  for  his  heirs  and 
successors  than  this  one,  the  last  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet ! 

But  the  Castle  was  built  and  lived  in,  and  there  Lord  Lovel  died, 
sixteen  years  after  he  had  commenced  it.  Here,  too,  lived  his  sou 
and  grandson  ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1454,  this  family 
seem  to  have  had  no  further  connection  with  the  estate,  as  the  next 
heir  to  the  title,  by  his  adherence  to  the  foiling  cause  of  the  Lan- 
castrians, became  involved  in  great  difficulties,  which  probably  cost 
him  the  forfeiture  of  much  of  the  property  of  his  femily,  which  at 
one  period  was  as  extensive  as  that  of  any  in  England. 

The  taste  of  Lord  Lovel  was  shown  by  the  magnificent  site 
which  he  chose  for  the  erection  of  his  castle.  It  stands  on  a  flat 
plateau,  supported  by  high  wooded  banks  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
south-west,  where  the  ground  slopes  down  to  the  park  and  the  lake, 
and  admits  a  glowing  sun  to  light  and  warm  the  haughty  building. 
A  spot  of  greater  beauty  could  hardly  have  been  found  amongst  all 
the  beauties  afforded  by  that  peculiarly  rich  part  of  Wiltshire  where 
it  marches  with  the  Dorsetshire  Border. 

The  great  entrance  lay  on  the  eastern  side,  flanked  by  two  strong 
square  towers.  Immediately  above  the  gateway  is  the  following 
inscription,  in  not  very  elegant  Latin  : — 

"  Gentis  Arundelioe  Thomas  Lanhemia  Proles 

Junior  hoc  meruit  prima  sedere  Loco. 
Ut  sedit  cecidit,  sine  Crimine  plectitur  ille 

Insons,  insontem  Fata  secunda  probant, 
Nam  quae  Patris  erant,  Mattheus  Filius  emit 

Empta  auxit :  Studio  Principis  aucta  manent 
Comprecor  aucta  diu  maneant  augenda  per  iEvum : 

Haec  dedit,  eripuit,  restituitque  Deus." 


Of  wliich   the 
** South  Wilts* 


following   translation   is   given 


P 


H 


•♦  5?prang  from  the  AnmcJcl  Lamlicmian  race. 
r      m-Ts,  a  worthy  bnmdi,  i>oiK!Ss'd  this  phcc 
I       .  s,sin^,  f^'ll !     Him*  guiltless,  heaven  removed, 
^ '      I     :•'■■    '  ^  success,  him  guiltless  proved  t 
!  vul  ^fiicc  restored  to  these  domains, 

icw,  his  heir,  increased  them,  and  retains. 
i  nruuL'h  ■.'\'j^c<  may  ihcy,  }'et  enlarged,  descend  I 
And  GhI,  ;lio  ^\h  resumM,  renewed— defend  !" 

Above  these  lines  are  the  arms  of  this  the  first  owner  of  Wardour 
of  the  Arundel  family.  Sir  Thomas.  Over  them,  again,  is  the  head 
of  Our  Saviour,  with  these  words  in  golden  letters  :  *'-Sub  numinc 
CUO  Slct  genus  ct  domus."  Above  the  entrance  and  these  carvings 
are  the  large  windows  of  the  great  banqueting  halJ,  which  still 
mziain,  with  faint  indications  only  of  the  rich  tracery  which  once 
adorned  them.  The  chief  features  of  the  building,  as  it  was  erected 
by  Lord  Lovd,  remain  to  this  day — four  large  main  towers  offered 
externally  eight  sides,  though  without  presenting  a  strictly  octagonal 
figure  ;  while  the  form  of  the  internal  court  was  hexagonal.  Each 
tower  h^  a  staircase  of  its  own  and  a  door  into  the  court,  in  the 
ceotre  of  which  was  a  deep  well ;  and  besides  these  staircases  there 
was  one  principal  oiac  leading  from  the  court  up  to  the  great  hall. 

After  the  Lovels  had  lost  it^  the  Touchets,  Lords  Audley,  suc- 
ceeded J  John,  Lord  Audley, — having  left  the  Red  Rose  of  Lan- 
caster^ whose  cause  his  father  had  supported,  to  maintain  that  of  the 
White  Ko%c  of  York, — found  such  esteem  from  Edward  IV.,  that  in 
eoflsidefa.tion  of  his  laudable  services  he  obtained,  in  the  first  year  of 
Am  king's  reign,  a  grant  of  the  stewardship  of  all  the  royal  manors 
and  U»ds  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  also  of  the  castle  and  parks 
of  Wardour.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  Lord  Audley  was 
the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Castlehaven,  who,  at  a  subsequent 
period^  cnvned  two  other  principal  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
FofnthiU,  and  Stalbridge  Park  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  a  family, 
who,  either  by  feu  It  or  misfortune,  never  prospered  for  many  genera- 
tions together  in  one  place ;  and  owing  partly  to  the  stormy  times  in 
which  they  lived,  and  the  active  part  which  they  took  in  the  political 
and  mflitary  contests  of  their  day,  one  by  one  their  fair  domains  were 
wrested  from  them  and  passed  into  other  hands.  And  so  it  was  with 
Wardour,  for  James,  son  of  John*  Lord  Audley,  of  whom  we  have 
beco  speaking,  after  receiving  high  favour  from  Edward  IV.,  fell 
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into  disgrace  with  Henry  VII.,  and  having  been  taken  in  arms 
against  his  sovereign  at  the  battle  of  Blackheath,  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill  in  1497.  And  Wardour,  after  being  held  for  a  short 
time  by  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  passed  by  purchase,  in  1547,  to  Sir 
John  Arundell,  of  Lanherne,  who  presented  it  to  his  second  son, 
Thomas. 

This  Sir  Thomas  Arundell,  who  is  described  on  the  brass  monu* 
ment  to  his  wife  at  Tisbury  church  as  a  ^^  famous  knight,"  was  mode 
a  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  after? 
wards  connected  himself  closely  with  the  king,  by  contracdqg  a 
marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  Edmund  Howaidi  ml 
sister  to  Henry's  fifth  wife,  Queen  Catherine.  In  the  ncK.  ] 
however,  his  good  fortune  forsook  him,  for,  attaching  himself) 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  he  shared  his  fate,  and  perished  on  ^ 
scaffold  on  the  26th  February,  a.d.  1552. 

His  estates  were  confiscated  and  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Peilibnk% 
from  whom  Wardour  was  soon  after  purchased  by  Sir  MatdMlf; 
(eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundell),  and  greatly  embrllithjBjjIf: 
him  ;  and  it  is  to  these  two  knights  that  the  inscription,  beftm  msp' 
tioned  as  over  the  great  entrance,  refers.  Of  this  Sir  MaC4iSW^ 
two  grandsons,  the  younger  lies  buried  at  Tisbury,  and,  accoEdfajg 
to  the  description  on  his  tombstone,  was  ^'  as  rare  a  young  maa  If  . 
ever  England  bred;''  the  elder  succeeded  to  the  propertj,  and 
became  the  first  Lord  Arundell.  While  still  young  he  entered  die 
service  of  Rudolph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  behaved  himself 
valiantly  against  the  Turks,  at  the  siege  of  Gran,  in  Hungary,  takii^ 
their  standard  with  his  own  hands,  for  which  he  was  created  a  count 
of  the  Holy  Roman  empire.*  He  was  called  "the  Valiant,"  and 
after  an  active  but  troubled  career  he  died  in  peace  at  Wardour, 
which  he  had  greatly  decorated,  and  lies  buried  with  his  fathers  at 
Tisbury. 

It  was  his  son  Thomas,  the  second  baron,  who  married  the  beau- 
tiful and  celebrated  Lady  Blanche  Somerset,  sixth  of  the  seven 
daughters  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  heroine  of  the  siege  of 
Wardour. 

Lord  Arundell,  having  always  manifested  the  warmest  attachment 
to  the  royal  cause,  joined  Charles  I.  with  a  regiment  of  horse,  raised 

*  In  virtue  of  this  creation  every  member  of  the  Arundell  family,  male  and  female^ 
has  the  right  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  or  her  ancestor  down  to  the  present  day. 


Old  W&rdour  Caatk. 


his  castle^  if  attacked,  should  be  detended  to  the  last  extremity. 
faithfully  she  redeemed  the  promise  which  she  gave  her  noble 

iband  as  he  tore  himself  from  her  arms  at  the  gate  of  his  glorious 
ae,  is  proved  by  the  written  testimony  of  her  enemies. 

It  is  no  waste  of  time  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  picture  which 
that  parting  scene  presented.  There  is  the  gate  of  the  grey  castle, 
in  deep  shadow,  while  the  mys  of  the  afternoon  sun  light  up  the 
opposite  bank  with  a  golden  glow,  which  catches  the  plumes  of  the 
cavaBcTS,  and  dances  on  their  long  flowing  hair  as  their  horses  prance 
and  eoss  their  heads,  impatient  to  start  on  the  march,  for  which  the 
fint  troopers  are  already  defiling  from  the  castle  yard.  The  standard 
of  the  ArunJells  waves  on  the  breeze,  and  the  clank  of  arms,  the 
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ringing  bugle,  the  tramping  of  the  horses,  and  gay  colouring  of  their 
housings  and  of  the  equipments  of  the  riders,  form  a  warlike  and 
brilliant  contrast  to  the  group  of  anxious,  loving  faces,  clustering 
round  the  door,  seeking  the  last  embrace,  and  the  last  words  from 
the  lips  of  those  they  look  on,  now  perhaps  for  the  last  time  !  Alas  ! 
for  Blanche,  as  her  true  lord  raised  his  casque  for  one  more,  one 
last  embrace,  which  he  stooped  from  his  charger  to  bestow  on  his 
trusted  wife — that  look  was  her  last !  A  few  short  months  and  her 
husband  returned  a  corpse,  covered  with  glory,  but  lost  to  her,  and 
powerless  to  give  her  that  long  expected  smile  of  satisfied  approval, 
the  desire  for  which  was  her  strongest  support  throughout  the  weary 
toilsome  hours  of  the  siege.  There,  too,  stood  Cecily,  young  and 
delicate,  and  heart-broken  at  this  first  parting  with  her  husband,  the 
father  of  her  three  children,  who  clung  to  her  half  sobbing,  half 
smiling,  as  the  warlike  array  pleased  them  by  its  sparkling  beauty, 
while  the  grief  of  their  mother  and  grandmother  recalled  them  to 
sympathetic  sorrow.  For  Cecily  was  the  wife  of  Lord  Arunddl's 
eldest  son,  Henry,  and  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Crompton,  of 
Brambletye.  As  Lord  Arundell  rode  away,  Blanche  raised  her 
hands  to  heaven,  and  vowed  that  she  would  keep  the  word  she  had 
given  to  her  lord — a  vow  which  was  echoed,  though  in  a  trembling 
voice,  by  Cecily,  but  in  a  strong  determined  chorus  by  the  fifty 
serving  men,  who  formed  the  garrison.  She  herself  at  that  time  was 
sixty  years  old,  but  she  united  to  the  wisdom  of  that  age  the  energy 
and  spirit  of  youth  ;  and  it  was  without  the  smallest  sign  of  external 
emotion  that  she  received,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1643,  ^^^  news  that 
Sir  Edward  Hungerford  was  without,  and  required  admittance,  in 
the  name  of  the  Parliament,  to  prosecute  his  search  for  cavaliers  and 
malignants. 

His  demand  was  disdainfully  refused  ;  but  this  short  inspection 
was  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  absence  of  its  master  by  no  means 
rendered  the  castle  an  easy  prey,  for  it  presented  an  aspect  of 
strength  which  he  was  far  from  expecting ;  and  he  therefore  sum- 
moned Colonel  Strode  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  which 
augmented  his  force  to  the  number  of  thirteen  hundred  men.  He 
then  sent  in  a  messenger  in  form  to  Lady  Arundell,  ordering  her  to 
surrender  her  castle,  but  only  received  for  reply  that  "  she  had  a 
command  from  her  lord  to  keep  it,  and  would  obey  that  command.'' 
For  the  last  time  that  evening  Lady  Arundell  looked  out  unmolested 
from  the  window  of  her  tower  room,  and  with  a  heavy  but  still 
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Qod^iunicd  heart  she  gazed  on  the  scene  she  had  loved  ^d  looked  on 
for  fo  long  i  the  glowing  sunset  reflected  in  the  lake,  ruffled  only  by 
the  wings  of  the  swallows  as  they  dashed  over  the  surface,  or  by 
the  splash  of  one  of  the  many  fish  with  which  the  water  was  filled ; 
the  pfotts  and  continued  note  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  rich  and 
rcr^ccasmg  song  of  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  with  which  the 
is  abounded,  and  the  gentle  hum  of  the  insects  which  always 
lend  their  charm  to  a  soft  spring  evening,  filled  her  with  emotions 
partly  of  the  deepest  melancholy,  and  dark  forebodings  of  sorrow, 
imnd  partly  with  added  determination  to  do  and  dare  all  that  woman 
f  might* 

l^ter,  as  she  leant  once  more  from  the  same  window,  and  listened 

ifo  the  iFweet  song  of  the  nightingales,  a  harsher  sound  was  borne  by 

brccTtc  to  her  cars — the  rattle  of  heavy  guns,   unmistakeably 

near  \  and  as  the  moon  shone  down  she  saw  the  armed  lines  who 

M^scofted  the  camion  along  the  winding  road  in  the  wood,  and  planted 

in   position  to  bear  full   on  the  walls  ;  and,  unfortunately  for 

her,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  rose  round  her  on  three  sides, 

■vc  her  enemies  a  great  natural  advantage,  of  which  they  were  not 

fo  avail  themselves*     Next  day  a  cannonade  commenced  ;  the 

first  shot  fell  with  deadly  force  in  the  banqueting  haU,  damaging 

the  great  chimney-piece,  richly  carved  in  valuable  dark  red 

ble,  and  said  to  have  been  worth  2000/. — a  larger  sum  then  even 

now.     Portions  of  it  are  still  preserved  in  a  sort  of  rockery  in 

the  groumls,  and  some  of  the  cannon-balls  have  also  been  kept  as 

r  rdics  of  the  siege.     For  six  long  days  and  nights  the  battery  con- 

lucd   to  hurl   its  deadly   missiles   on   the  besieged,  who  valiantly 

[rejected   the   conditions   offered   by   the  rebels,  which  gave  quarter 

to  the  ladies,  and  not  to  the  men,  all  preferring  to  live  or  die 

thcr.      Their    number  was  small,    for   out   of  the   fifty   men, 

twcn^'five   only   were   trained    fighting    men ;    and    but    for   the 

Lfsststsuice  of  the  maid-servants,  who  steadily  loaded  their  muskets, 

would  have  been  exhausted  with  sleep  and  fatigue  before  they 

could    have    held   out    long   enough    to    obtain   honourable   terms 

for  all. 

Two  mines  were  sprung,  the  first  of  which  did  but  little  harm^ 
being  without  the  foundations  of  the  castle  \  but  the  second  was 
|widiia  them^  in  the  smaller  vaults,  and  greatly  shook  and  endangered 
fabiic  t  but  it  was  not  till  the  rebels  brought  petards  and  applied 
thtm  to  the  garden  door  (which,  if  sprung,  at  once  aflforded  free 
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access  into  the  castle),  and  balls  of  wildfire  to  throw  in  at  the 
windows,  that  Lady  Arundell  sounded  a  parley. 

She  obtained  quarter  for  herself  and  all  within  the  castle ;  and 
also  it  was  agreed  that  the  ladies'  wearing  apparel  should  be  at  their 
own  disposal ;  that  they  should  be  allowed  six  serving  men,  whom 
they  would  nominate,  to  attend  upon  them,  wheresoever  the  rebels 
should  dispose  of  them  ;  and  that  all  the  furniture  and  goods  in  the 
house  should  be  safe  from  plunder. 

But,  finding  themselves  masters  of  the  castle,  the  rebels  did  not 
consider  themselves  bound,  to  observe  any  of  these  articles  of  the 
capitulation,  except  the  first.  They  spared  the  lives  of  the  gallant 
defenders  of  the  castle,  who  had  slain  above  sixty  of  their  men ;  but 
they  at  once  led  the  ladies  and  their  three  children  prisoners  about 
six  miles  off"  to  Shaftesbury,  and  kept  them  there,  giving  them  the 
additional  provocation  (or,  as  a  chronicle  of  the  day  sarcastically 
says,  "  to  mitigate  their  sorrows  ")  of  seeing  five  cart  loads  of  their 
richest  hangings  and  furniture  driven  in  triumph  through  the  town 
on  the  way  to  Dorchester,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Roundheads.  After  a  time,  thinking  their  now  defenceless  prisoners 
not  safe  enough  at  Shaftesbury,  they  proposed  removing  them  to 
Bath ;  but  here  again  the  spirit  of  Lady  Arundell  was  roused,  though 
she  lay  at  the  time  in  bed,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and 
she  refused  to  be  moved,  except  by  actual  force.  Bath  was  then 
afflicted  with  the  plague,  and  the  rebels,  fearing  the  unpopularity 
which  such  a  barbarous  step  would  arouse  in  a  county  where  the 
objects  of  their  persecution  were  so  beloved,  relinquished  this 
design,  but  wrested  from  Cecily  her  two  sons,  one  nine  and  the 
other  seven  years  old,  and  sent  them  under  a  guard  to  Dorchester. 

Meantime,  the  work  of  reckless  destruction  went  on  hody  at 
Wardour.  The  troops  under  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  out  of  pure 
revenge — for  the  profit  to  themselves  was  trifling — devastated  the 
whole  place  in  the  most  frantic  manner;  tearing  up  the  park  railings, 
they  killed  or  let  loose  the  red  and  fallow  deer.  They  burnt  the 
lodges,  and  cut  down  all  the  trees,  which  they  sold  for  fourpence  or 
sixpence  apiece,  while  they  were  worth  as  many  pounds.  The 
great  carp  from  the  lakes,  two  feet  long,  they  sold  at  twopence  and 
threepence  apiece.  They  drove  away  the  horses  and  cattle,  **  and 
having  left  nothing  in  the  air  or  water,  they  dig  under  the  earth  j" 
there  they  found  the  conduit  of  lead,  two  miles  long,  which  con- 
veyed water  to  the  castle ;  this  they  cut  up  and  sold  at  sixpence  a 
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yifd.  In  short,  the  loss  occasioned  by  this  havoc  and  devastation 
nsvW  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  After  the  place 
had  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  he  placed 
it  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Edmund  Ludlow,  who  in  his 
"memoirs"  gives  a  most  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  held  it  from  May,  1643,  to  March  in  the 
Wlowing  year.  He  was  left  with  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  and  a 
company  of  foot  under  Captain  Bean ;  and  before  Sir  Edward 
Hungtrfbrd  left:  the  country,  he  proceeded  to  Fonthill,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  with  a  party  of  Royalist  horse^  had  taken 
possession  with  a  design  to  block  up  the  holders  of  Wardour^  and 
an  aigagcment  ensued,  in  which  Sir  Edward's  troops  speedily  routed 
the  Royalists,  and  forced  them  to  quit  Fonthili. 

Meantime^  about  a  fortnight  after  Ludlow  had  entered  Wardour^ 
OS  owner,  the  young  Lord  Arundell,  appeared  before  the  walls,  and 
summoned  him  to  deliver  the  place  for  his  Majesty's  use.  He 
received  an  answer  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  given  by  his 
iDOtber  in  similar  circumstances,  that  "  the  castle  was  kept  for  the 
serrice  of  the  Parliament,  and  could  not  be  surrendered  without  their 
command/' 

Lord  Arundell,  hot  with  rage  at  his  mother's  defeat,  at  his  fathcr*s 
ftcent  death  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  and 
at  the  €onfincment  of  his  children  at  Dorchester,  was  yet  not  in  a 
conditioo  to  attack  and  retake  the  castle  at  once.  He  withdrew  for 
a  tidie  to  collect  materials  for  a  siege,  and  these  few  weeks  were 
wdl  employed  by  Colonel  Ludlow  also^  in  strengthening  his  garrison 
bjr  fresh  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Southampton. 
Meantime  treachery  was  attempted,  and  a  scullion  was  introduced 
nilo  die  castle,  who  was  certaiidy  well  fitted  for  the  task  ;  for  though 
not  aboYC  twelve  years  old  he  had  already  attempted  to  poison  his 
pand&ther.  He  was  a  native  of  Shaftesbury,  and  entered  the  casde 
ircll  primed  with  instructions  and  means  to  poison  the  well,  the  arms, 
lod  die  beer*  He  was  also  to  steal  the  best  horses  and  make  his< 
OGSfie  with  them  to  his  native  place  ;  for  all  of  which  distinguished 
lenriccs  he  was  to  receive  the  large  sum  of  half-a-crown  !  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  however,  he  was  suspected  and  forced  to  confess* 
He  admitted  he  had  already  poisoned  the  two  cannon  and  the 
harquehuse  that  were  broken,  but  pretended  that  his  conscience  would 
not  allow  him  to  poison  the  water  and  beer.  Wc  learn  no  more  of 
bb  fiue. 

K.  S^    1867,    .--L^  i  V.  M 
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The  attempt  which  had  thus  been  made  of  introducing  a  traitcr 
into  the  camp  having  so  signally  failed,  nothing  now  remained  but 
to  reduce  it  by  force  of  arms ;  and  therefore  Lord  Arundell  and 
Colonel  Barnes  sat  down  before  it,  resolved  that  neither  time  nor 
trouble  should  be  spared  in  the  undertaking  ;  and  so  closely  did  they 
blockade  it,  that  after  one  successful  foray  made  by  fifty  of  the 
garrison  on  the  Shaftesbury  road  on  market  day,  whereby  they 
secured  carts  and  horses  loaded  with  corn  and  provisions  (for  which, 
however.  Colonel  Ludlow  is  careful  to  mention  that  he  paid  the 
market  price),  they  never  obtained  any  further  supplies  at  all,  and 
were  reduced  after  some  months  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  scarcity. 

A  royalist  officer  was  sent  from  Oxford,  at  one  period,  to  inquire 
on  what  terms  the  castle  would  be  yielded  ;  of  which  visit  Colonel 
Ludlow  says — ^^  I  permitted  him  to  come  in,  that,  seeing  our 
strength  and  provision,  he  might  make  his  report  to  the  enemy  to 
our  advantage,  for  things  were  so  ordered,  by  removing  our  guards 
from  place  to  place,  filling  up  our  hogsheads  with  empty  barrels, 
and  covering  them  with  beef  and  pork,  and  in  like  manner  ordering 
our  corn,  that  everything  appeared  to  them  double  what  it  did  to 
us/' 

Towards  the  middle  of  March  in  next  year  Lord  Arundell  grew 
weary  of  remaining  without  the  house  of  which,  though  lord  and 
■  master,  he  was  unable  to  cross  the  threshold  ;  and  though  the  deter- 
mination must  have  cost  him  much,  he  resolved  himself  to  blow  up 
the  western  towers,  rather  than  give  the  King's  enemies  the  triumph 
of  obliging  him  to  raise  the  siege.  Accordingly,  towards  eleven  or 
ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  a  mine  was  sprung,  which 
shattered  the  walls  and  did  so  much  damage  to  the  provision  of  corn 
within  them,  that  the  supplies  were  reduced  to  four  days'  rations; 
and  seeing  this,  Colonel  Ludlow  at  last  consented,  though  very 
reluctantly,  to  open  a  parley  with  his  enemies,  and  after  many  proud 
speeches  on  either  side,  the  following  terms  were  proposed  by 
Colonel  Ludlow,  as  the  only  ones  on  which  he  would  consent  to 
deliver  up  the  castle  : — 

1st.  Quarter,  without  distinction,  for  the  lives  of  every  one. 

2ndly.  Civil  usage  for  all  my  party. 

3rdly.  Not  to  be  carried  to  Oxford. 

4thly.  A  speedy  exchange. 
These  conditions  were  allowed,  and  the  castle  once  more  returned 
to  the  possession  of  its  real  owners,  though  in  a  far  different  state 
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that  in  which  they  had  left  it  that  sunny  afternoon  In  May, 

ly   twelve    months  before ;  and  the  feelings  of  Lord  Arundell 

;i  have  been  bitter  indeed  when  he  entered  the  well-known  halls 

iw  the  b:irc  desolate  look  of  the  despoiled  apartments,  so  long 

cd  by  the  rough  soldiers  of  the  Parliament,  instead  of  by  his 

wife  and  mother.     The  latter,  having  been  released  from  her 

ivity  at  Shaftesbury,  retired  to  Winchester,  where  she  died  in 

,  1649,  having  lived  long  enough  to  mourn  the  fate  of  her 

crtAgn^  Charlca  I*  *,  and  the  fine  old  church  of  Tisbury  now  holds 

ihc  boooared  remains  of  Blanche,  Lady  Arundell  of  Wardour. 

The  modern   mansion  of  Wardour   stands  about  a  mile  to  the 

north-west  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle  proper.  It  is  a  fine  and  spacious 

bpttse  tn  the  Grecian  style,  and  was  built  by  the  8th  Lord  Arundell 

0f  Waxdour,  between  the  years  1770  and  1776,  from  the  designs  ot 

Patnc.      Its  staircase  and  hall   are  much   admired,  as  also  is  the 

clupel— a  fine  specimen  of  the  Italian   style,  which  contains  the 

loiiibs  of  recently-deceased  members  of  the  Arundell  family.     Ths 

house  contains  a  very  fine  collection  of  paintings  by  Spagnoletto, 

V^aodyck,  Gerard  Dow,  Poussin,  J.  Vernet,  &c.,  and  other  artists  s 

and  abo  some  very  valuable  curiosities,  including  a  magnificent  col- 

n  of  china,   an    ivory   picta  (attributed  to  M,  Angelo)^    the 

Scourging  at  the  Pillar,"  composed  of  three  figures  in  solid  silver, 

a  stand  of  lapis  lazuli,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  a  work  mad*e 

for  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  presented  by  him  to  Queen  Christina  of 

Sweden.    Here  also  is  to  be  seen  the  famous  Glastonbury  Cup,  a  very 

tmereitiitg  specimen  of  the  ancient  wassail  bowl,  and  supposed  to  have 

beoi  made  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar.     It  is  described  in  Murray's 

*^  Handbook  of  Wilts,"  as^^A  cup  of  oak,  resting  on  crouching 

fiotti,  the  bowl  ciirvcd  in  relief  with  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 

md  cHc  lid  with  the  crucifixion/'    The  antiquary  Milner  thus  writes 

it :  **  Its  contents  are  just  two  quarts  of  ale  measure,  and  there 

or^;uiaUy  in  die  bside  dght  pegs  placed  one  above  the  other^ 

divided   the  contained  liquor  into  equal  quantities  of  half  a 

each.     These  peg  tankards  were  introduced  into  use   in  the 

rrign  of  Edgar,  who,  to  restrain  the  prevailing  habit  of  drunkenness, 

made  a  law  that  each  person  should  empty  no  more  than  the  space 

between  peg  and  peg,  and  that  he  who  drank  below  the  piopcr  mark 

dmald  be  severely  punished*     From  the  use  of  these  goblets  came 

tbe  commoii  expfession — *^  A  peg  too  low/' 

G.  T« 
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ALLEGORICAL    ENGRAVINGS    OF 
ALBERT   DURER. 

'THE  DEATH'S  HEAD  COAT  OF  ARMS,"  "THE  ARMORIAL  BEAR- 
INGS  OF  THE  COCK,"  AND  "THE  PRODIGAL  SON." 

[O  the  many  appellations  embodying  respect  and  esteem 
with  which  Durer's  name  is  associated  may  be  justly 
added  that  of  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
**  philosophers  in  art "  the  world  has  ever  known.  With 
him  arose  as  it  were  a  new  system  of  thought,  so  organised  as  to 
embody  in  its  representation  the  result  of  pure  inspiration  ;  and 
although  from  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  circumstances  by  which 
he  Was  then  surrounded,  it  became  necessary  he  should  shroud  them 
under  mystic  allegories,  he  nevertheless  invested  them  with  beauties 
of  the  highest  order  and  truths  of  the  greatest  value.  No  better 
illustration  of  that  fact  can  be  found  than  in  these  engravings,  the 
moral  power  and  religious  sentiment  of  which  remain  completely 
hidden  to  the  present  moment,  their  only  claim  on  the  attention  of 
posterity  being  allowed  to  rest  on  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  their 
execution.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that,  notwithstanding  the 
innumerable  votaries  of  art  throughout  Europe,  these  **Gordian 
knots  "  should  yet  remain  unravelled,  and  the  two  first  mentioned, 
only  be  known  by  the  meagre  and  silly  descriptions  by  which  they 
'  still  continue  to  be  distinguished,  the  one  as  **  The  Armorial  Bear- 
ings of  the  Cock,"  and  the  other  as  "  The  Death's  Head  Coat  of 
Arms.'*  The  very  circumstance  that  as  "Armorial  Bearings,"  they 
were  unclaimed  by  any  of  those  proud  families,  who  in  the  1 6th 
century  rejoiced  in  the  parade  of  heraldic  quarterings,  ought  to  have 
attracted  attention  and  set  enquiry  on  foot.  In  Durer's  time  they 
were  of  course  perfectly  understood  by  that  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  their  secret  meaning  and 
signification  enjoyed  by  those,  who,  like  himself,  regarded  the  mo- 
rality of  the  community  as  contaminated  by  bad  example ;  but,  as 
Durer's  generation  of  friends  passed  away,  so  gradually  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  the  engravings  were  forgotten,  until  at 
length  they  subsided  into  that,  which  after  all  was  of  purely  secondary 
importance,  viz.,  mere  marvels  of  art,  commanding  the  admiration  of 
all  time.  That  fate  was  not,  however,  confined  to  Durer's  earliest 
allegories,  as  the  groundless  perversions  which  have  been  attributed 
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to  his  "Ncfnesis/*  his  "Truth/'  and  his  *' Temperantia  "  sulE- 
dcndy  testify.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of 
Gennan  art  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  15th  and  the  commencement  of 
the  i6th  centuiy,  and  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  bolster 
»{i  what  )&  called  **  a  school  of  painting/'  certain  it  is  that  the  honour 
0f  Ibunditig  the  only  true  "German  school  **  wholly  rests  with  Durer, 
and  that  before  his  time  nothing  worthy  of  being  so  styled  existed, 
~7itbout  now  attempting  to  define  Durer's  precise  position  in  art,  or 

>  touch  upon  the  moot  point  of  the  particular  branch  of  it  which 
fifit  sttmcted  his  attention,  it  will  be  here  sufficient  to  state  that  four 
j'ears  '  nc  was  ever  tnown  to  have  "  handled  a  brush,"  viz,,  in 

^  ily  imaginative  mind,  modelled  on  the  works  of  Martin 
and  fiastered  by  an  original  and  creative  genius  of  the  highest 
r»  produced  his  ''Apocalypse,"  wherein  his  powers  of  invention 
irc  so  wonderfully  exhibited  and  universally  recognised. 

Af  is  well  known,  Durer  in  the  same  year  married  Agnes  Yt&j^ 
who,  despite  the  feet  of  her  having  most  improperly  been  permitted 
to  remain  the  best  abused  woman  in  Europe  from  1528  until  the 
present  day,  was  nevertheless  admitted  by  her  ungenerous  and  bitter 
aiemy  Billibald  Pirkheymcr  to  be  both  pious  and  virtuous.  The 
nqlile  nature  of  Durcr,  his  affectionate  devotion  to  his  parents  and 
fiunily,  his  intelligent  mind  and  amiable  disposition,  all  tended  to 
render  htm  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  morality  and 
fdigion,  and  cncoun^ed  by  his  wife's  sympathy,  to  lead  his  mind  to 
coQinnplatc  with  sorrow  and  indignation  the  licentious  and  corrupt 
pcictices  at  that  time  openly  indulged  in  by  those  whose  sacred  office 
shoitld  have  qualified  them,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  to  have 
let  a  bright  example  to  their  fellow  Christians  and  disciples.  Such, 
however,  unhappily  was  not  the  case. 

True  it  iSj  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  Nurem- 
berg was  justly  renowned  throughout  Europe  as,  par  excellence^  the 
imperial  town  where  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures  flourished 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  but  equally  certain  is  it,  that  at  such  period 
the  malpractices  and  shameful  profligacy  of  the  Romish  priesthood 
were  luch  as  to  shock  and  distress  the  better  feelings  of  the  commu- 
Thc  influence  of  the  clergy  was  then  paramount,  and  pcr- 
J  through  every  relation  of  life.     Education  was  extremely 
live,  the  boys  gathered  such  rudiments  as  they  could  pick  up  at 
mcioaitcrieSi  and  the  girls   at  convents,  and  when  removed  from 
tboie  bcalittes  to  their  parents'  homes,  both  sexes  were  treated  in  a 
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manner  which  precluded  improvement.  Everything,  therefore, 
tended  to  promote  and  secure  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  from 
whose  prying  influence  no  household  was  exempt ;  they  constituted 
themselves  the  keepers  of  men's  consciences,  and,  aided  by  that 
blind  superstition  which  then  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the 
iiuman  character,  they  claimed  to  be  the  direct  and  only  means  of 
communication  between  man  and  his  Maker.  Combined  with  that 
theory  was  the  exceptional  and  extraordinary  immunity  which  the 
priesthood  then  enjoyed  from  all  responsibility  to  that  Common  Law 
by  which  society  was  governed.  The  Church  not  only  denied  the 
right  of  the  ordinary  legal  authorities  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
any  of  its  offending  members,  but  actually  ignored  their  capacity  to 
do  so.  Let  the  crime  be  what  it  might,  none  but  the  Pope  or  his 
'  appointed  ecclesiastical  officers  could  take  cognizance  of  it.  The 
civil  power  was  altogether  inapplicable  to  such  a  case,  and  became  a 
dead  letter.  It  was  quite  enough  for  the  law  of  the  land  to  control 
the  laity,  the  churchman  was  not  to  be  subservient  to  it ;  nay  more, 
ecclesiastical  courts  were  in  full  force  in  every  city  and  town  to 
directly  and  independently  take  cognizance  of  and  punish  the  alleged 
faults  and  failings  of  any  member  of  the  pastoral  flock  ;  the  reason 
for  such  clerical  jurisdiction  being,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
pecuniary  fines  were  inflicted,  the  payment  of  which  was  insisted  on 
with  the  utmost  rigour  and  severity,  and  from  which  exactions 
redress  was  hopeless.  Possessing  such  perfectly  uncontrolled  power, 
it  is  manifest  that  it  required  in  its  exercise  the  utmost  caution  and 
the  highest  sense  of  justice. 

From  the  moment  those  first  principles  were  lost  sight  of,  the 
long  honoured  stability  of  the  Church  began  to  totter,  and  it  became 
a  mere  question  of  time  to  ensure  its  fall.  That  moment  had  not, 
however,  arrived  in  1503.  Never  had  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Church  lived  in  greater  splendour  than  at  that  period:  from -the 
cardinal  to  the  secular  clergy  all  were  contaminated  with  luxury  and 
vice ;  and  yet  to  have  dared  to  attack  the  system,  or  any  member  of 
"  Holy  Mother  Church,"  would  have  brought  down  its  thunders 
upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  oflFender,  and  led  to  his  excommunicar 
tion.  That  word,  which  in  modern  times  has  been  laughed  to  scorn, 
and  now  laid  aside  as  practically  useless,  existed  in  Germany  in 
1503  in  all  its  terrible  force.  Excommunication  then  meant  total 
deprivation  of  all  human  privileges  j  being  in  fiict,  as  it  were,  cut 
off  from  every  relation  in  life.     The  faithful  were  debarred,  under 


hfCAwy  penalties  and  punishment,  from  selling  clothes  or  the  ncces* 
es  of  life  to  the  excommunicated.  None  might  serve  him,  and  he 
Bt,  unfit  to  live— unfic  to  die — and  if  death  overtook 
been  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  his 
iy  was  thrust  as  a  piece  of  carrion  hito  unconsecrated  ground, 
a  fite,  rendered  practicable  by  the  terrors  the  ministers  of 
then  possessed  over  the  minds  of  the  laity,  was  too  terrible 
to  be  lightly  invoiced  ;  and  yet  Durcr,  supported  by  a  strong  sense 
'duty,  resolved  to  brave  the  risk,  and  did  so* 

;^fbe  vicious  and  profligate  conduct  of  the  clergy  can  hardly  be 
tUustrated  than  by  referring  to  the  custom  then  adopted  by  the 
hiskops  of  selling  to  subaltern  priests  permission  to  have  concubines. 
■TlluSy  from  the  75th  article  of  the  "  Centum  Gravamina,"  published 
Nuremberg  in  the  early  part  of  the  l6th  century,  it  appears  that 
^  the  paful  officers,  in  imposing  on  the  religious  orders  ajid  secular 
an  annual  tax,  might  authorise  them  to  keep  openly,  con- 
and  mistresses,  by  whom  they  were  permitted  to  have 
chtUfcn*'*  From  this  permission  the  most  degrading  consequences 
resiiked,  which  were  the  more  distressing  as  no  remedy  appeared 
pficticablc.  That  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Church  was  not  to 
be  n!Sssted|  and  the  extent  to  which  the  mischief  was  carried,  in 
Diirer^s  opinion  deprived  the  evil  doers  of  all  claim  to  humanity,  and 
them  below  the  level  of  wild  beasts*  Offended  as  he  was, 
life  would  have  been  endangered  by  any  open  expression  of  his 
and  yet,  neither  dismayed  nor  deterred  by  the  terrors  of 
ical  rule,  he  resolved  to  record  his  disapprobation,  and  in 
,  to  avail  himself  of  the  resources  of  his  art.  This  determi- 
rcveals  to  us  a  new  light  In  Durer's  character.  We  have 
him  as  a  man  of  exalted  talent,  unblemished  morals,  and 
ooblc  ncpu ration  j  one  who  was  among  the  foremost  in  joining  the 
rtfbnncd  religion,  and  in  enrolling  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Martin 
cr,on  whose  account  (as  shown  in  the  remarks  upon  '^  Tempc- 
')  he  suffered  so  severely  in  1521,  and  sacrificed  all  his  hopes 
ir  sccuftitg  the  fevour  of  the  newly-elected  Emperor  Charles  V*. 
T''  r  has  never  been  considered  as  an  active 
ruation,  and  yet  such  was  the  case.  Whilst 
Luther  was  a  student,  travelling  on  foot  from  Eisenach  to 
ieldt  on  the  3rd  day  ofthe  Feast  of  Easter,  1503,  his  sword  on 
high  and  his  dagger  on  the  other,  Durer  was  earnestly  eng^ed 
hi$  giavcr  upon  the  works  now  about  to  be  considered,  which, 
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although  their  artistic  beauties  remain  undiminished,  have  left  the 
depth  of  their  meaning — the  withering  censure  and  awful  result  of 
the  one,  and  the  instructive  warning  as  well  as  encouraging  invita- 
tion of  the  other — an  enigma,  which  art  has  never  yet  succeeded  in 
elucidating. 

In  preparing  the  castigation,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  so  to 
express  it  as  to  avoid  openly  inviting  the  animosity  of  those  intended 
to  be  affected  by  it.  The  lash  selected  by  Durer  was  therefore  con- 
cealed under  the  emblem  of  an  "  armorial  bearing,"  which,  clothed  in 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  heraldry  then  so  prevalent,  should  attract 
attention,  as  well  by  its  beauty  of  execution  as  the  quaintness  of  its 
design,  and  convey  to  the  *'  initiated  "  the  apostolical  declaration  of 
St.  Paul  in  all  its  force  and  effect.  The  evil  which  Durer  desired 
to  anathematise  was  as  open,  barefaced,  and  degrading,  as  his  censure 
of  it  was  bold,  uncompromising,  and  conclusive. 

Before,  however,  attempting  an  explanation  of  his  motives,  a  few 
observations  upon  the  engraving  known  as  "  The  Death's  Head 
Coat  of  Arms  "  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Bartsch  thus  describes  it  in  the  seventh  volume  of  **  Le  Peintre 
Graveur,"  p.  109,  No.  loi : — "  On  the  left  of  the  engraving  is  the 
figure  of  a  lady  dressed  in  the  German  costume,  held  by  a  hairy 
savage,  who  seems  on  the  point  of  kissing  her,  and  who  holds  an 
escutcheon  surmounted  by  a  helmet  with  two  wings,  and  on  the 
shield  appears  a  death's  head." 

Upon  this  engraving  M.  Charles  Blane  has  made  the  following 
observations : — "  Of  a  like  character,  both  as  respects  the  high 
degree  of  careful  finish  given  to  the  work  and  the  mysterious  dark- 
ness of  the  theme,  is  the  '  Death's  Head  Coat  of  Arms.'  Who  can 
fail  to  read  and  understand  the  dread  lesson  it  essays  to  teach  ?  The 
most  subtle  and  learned  king  at  arms  never  emblazoned  heraldic 
picture  such  as  this.  Here,  upon  Honor's  shield,  is  painted  the 
escutcheon  which  every  man  must  hang  above  his  door  at  last, — 
grim,  grinning  Death  !  Oh,  the  painter  is  a  moralist  indeed  !  A 
bare,  eyeless  skull,  supported  by  civilisation  and  barbarism :  the 
crowned  lady  and  the  naked  savage  is  the  picture  which  our  mortality 
holds  up  before  the  eyes  of  our  pride.  It  is  a  lesson  we  may  every 
one  of  us  take  to  heart,  and  the  crest  to  this  dread  coat  of  arms 
is  an  empty  helmet  fantastically  crowned  with  eagle's  wings  and 
leaves,  emblematical  of  the  emptiness  of  worldly  honors,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  pride.    Well  may  the  satyr  leer  into  the  lady's  eyes, 
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the  jcwcl-cnnmcd  head,  no  less  than  the  beggar's,  must  conie^' 
one  day^  to  be  a  thing  like  that  depicted  on  the  shield/'    Such  is  the 
only  version  of  the  artist's  meaning  with  which  modern  art  critics 
have  &voured   us,    from    which    fact,   and  the   significant   silence 

Iretpcctifig  it  by  all  Durcr's  commentators  in  the  i8th  and  19th 
centuries,  it  may  well  be  concluded  that  nothing  whatever  is  known 
lirhich  can  lend  any  addition  to  the  designation  given  to  it  by 
Baitsch, — which,  therefore,  remains  the  only  standard  whereby  the 
|ralac  of  any*  new  theory  upon  Durer's  meaning  has  to  be  measured. 
That  theor)^  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed.  By  his  engraving, 
^^Durer  sought  to  expound  the  Declaration  of  St,  Paul  to  the  Romans 
■(chip*  VL  vcr.  23),  viz,,  «*  The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death/' 
^H  Under  the  t)'pc  of  the  "  hairy  and  lecherous  Satyr,''  Durer  signified 
^BHe  Romish  priesthood,  whose  evil  practices  he  so  earnestly  desired 
^Kd  condemn.  In  the  highly-adorned  German  woman,  who  so  boldly 
^Ruid  caJmly  expresses  by  her  looks  and  manner  her  readiness  to 
^accept  the  Satj^r's  embrace,  and  w*hosc  figure  betrays  her  previous 
imniorality,  can  be  readily  recognised  the  licensed  concubine  before 
mentioned.  Both  are  linked  with  the  dread  shield  which  denotes 
hdr  punishment,  although  they  see  and' know  it  not.  The  woman's 
tft  hand  holds  the  strap  which  connects  the  escutcheon  with  the 
held  by  the  Satyr,  and  from  which  it  is  dependant,  thereby < 
crfcctly  and  immediately  identifying  them  with  the  awful  consc- 
■{timce  which  inevitably  awaits  them  as  the  *'  wages  of  their  sin.*' 
these  words  Durer  showed  that  near  and  close  connexion  between 
greatest  object  of  the  world's  love — vix.,  sin — and  the  greatest 
jcct  of  its  hatred,  which  is  death.  He  has  here  depicted  them  to 
tn  such  close  proximity,  that  they  are  on  the  very  confines  of 
!  another  ;  death  treading  upon  the  heels  of  sin — its  hateful,  yet 

bic  companion. 

The  branch  of  actual  sin  here  exposed  is  that  of  unlawful  desire, 

rhkh,  ui  ncd,  speedily  brings  mankind  to  the  broad  and  certain 

to  [  ,  and  ensures  its  only  wages,  "death  and  condemna- 

Thc  manner  in  which  Durer  worked  out  his  meaning  in  his 

iving  can  hardly  fail,  when  properly  appreciated,  to  maintain  his 

to  be  considered  one  of  the  leading   moralists  and  reformers  o\ 

bis  age,  2$  well  as  the  greatest  German  artist  of  his  day. 

We  come  next  to  "The  Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Cock." 

Having  launched  his  censure  against  the  immorality  of  the  offcnd- 

bg  priesdtoodi  there  can  be  but  Httle  doubt  that  Durer's  friends  andj 
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supporters  derived  great  satisfaction  from  such  an  expression  of  his 
independence,  and  in  all  probability  they  carried  their  religious 
enthusiasm  to  such  a  pitch,  as  whilst  blaming  the  evil  doers,  to  &11 
into  the  grave  error  of  concluding  themselves  to  be  in  the  right,  and 
that  their  views  alone  represented  the  truth.  In  the  days  when  the 
Reformation  first  dawned,  a  spirit  of  intolerance  almost  insensibly 
sprang  up  amongst  those  disciples  of  the  new  faith  who  so  earnestly 
desired  the  suppression  of  the  many  abuses  in  the  Romish  church 
which  offended  them,  and  with  it  gave  rise  to  an  overweening  self- 
confidence,  which  induced  them  to  conclude  that  they  and  they  only 
were  the  Lord's  elect,  and  in  the  violence  of  their  enthusiasm,  they 
lost  all  charity  for  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  They  saw 
plainly  the  mischief  they  denounced,  but  were  so  strong  in  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  their  faith  and  devotion  to  Christ,  as  to  be 
blind  to  their  own  defects.  Not  so  Durer.  He  saw  the  evil  and 
resolved  to  deal  with  it.  He  had  well  at  heart  that  saying  of  the 
Saviour,  "  How  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Brother,  let  me  pull 
out  the  mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  when  thou  thyself  beholdest  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye.  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to 
pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye."  (St.  Luke,  chap.  vi. 
ver.  42.)  No  one  knew  better  than  Durer  the  mischief  which  such 
intolerance  was  likely  to  bring  upon  the  progress  of  religious  liberty, 
and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  its  repression.  He  found  the  "  Pro- 
gressionists "  professing  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  determination  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Lord,  and  vowing  a  devotion  to  His  interests  that 
nothing  could  quench  or  weaken ;  but  he  believed  it  not.  Such 
sudden  conversions  seemed  to  him  but  ill-founded,  and  void  of  re- 
liance in  the  hour  of  danger.  I^t  the  same  time  he  believed  that  by 
fairly  exposing  their  vacillation,  showing  them  that  when  most 
needed  their  religious  courage  would  fail  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  the  mode  by  which  such  a  shortcoming  might  be 
averted,  the  holy  cause  which  all  had  really  at  heart  would  be 
effectually  promoted.  Hence,  whilst  the  enjoyment  of  his  friends 
and  supporters  at  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  ^^  Death's  Head 
Coat  of  Arms  "  was  at  its  height,  and  their  self-glorification  undi- 
minished, he  prepared  another  heraldic  shield  which  should  plainly 
declare  at  once  their  weakness  and  its  reinedy.  Hence  his  beautiful 
engraving  of  the  "Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Cock,"  thus  described 
by  Bartsch,  vol.  vii.  p.  108,  No.  100: — 
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**  These  armorial  bearings  represent  a  lion  rampant-  The  shield 
is  crowned  with  a  helmet,  with  its  usual  canopy.  The  crest  \%  a 
cock  turning  towards  the  right  of  the  engraving.  The  monogram  of 
Durer  is  at  the  foot  on  the  right.  It  is  impossible  to  sufficiently 
admire  the  exquisite  execution  of  this  superb  engraving." 

Under  this  allegory  Durer  depicted  ^^  Peter's  Denial  of  Christ : " 
At  the  last  supper  Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples,  "  All  ye  shall  be 
ofRnded  because  of  Me  this  night :  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the 
Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered." 

"But  Peter  said  unto  Him,  Although  all  shall  be  offended,  yet 
will  iiot  I/'  **  If  I  should  die  with  Thee,  I  will  not  deny  Thee  in 
anywise/*  (St.  Mark,  chap.  xiv.  v.  27,  29,  31.) 

"Jesus  answered  him,  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake? 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  The  cock  shall  not  crow,  till  thou 
hast  denied  me  thrice."  (St*  John,  chap*  xiii.  v,  38.) 
Such  is  the  text  of  the  sermon  that  Durer  prepared  for  his  friends* 
In  the  lion,  Durer  depicted  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Apostle — 
viz.,  as  a  symbol  of  courage,  fortitude,  resolution,  generosity,  power 
and  virtue ;  and  in  representing  the  lion  *'  rampant,"  he,  according 
to  the  rules  of  heraldry,  added  '*  magnanimity"  to  the  list, 

Peter's  impetuous  boldness  and  courage  in  all  ordinary  events  of 
life  was  undoubted.  Hence  his  almost  indignant  rejoinder  to  our 
Lofd's  doubt  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion — ^^^If  I  should  die  with 
Thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  Thee  in  any  wise*" 

On  the  helmet  arc  seen  three  holes,  used  ordinarily  for  screwing 
the  helmet  to  the  breastplate,  but  here  denoting  the  number  of  times 
rhich  should  mark  that  very  denial,  so  earnestly  repudiated  by  the 
Ipostlc,  and  so  rebuked  by  the  Saviour. 

**  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life    for  my  sake  ?     Verily,   verily  I 

ay  unto  thee,  the  cock   shall  not  crow,   till   thou  hast  denied  me 

rice."    The  crowing  cock,  with  upraised  wings,  records  the  realisa- 

an  of  tlic  solemn  words  of  the  betrayed  Lord,  and  the  deplorable 

Qess  of  his  devoted  servant. 

The  censure  Durer  intended  was  thus  complete,  but  the  motives 

wbtch  inspired  the  idea  were  full  of  good  feeling  and  encouragcment- 

HBy  submission  to  rebuke,  and  a  consciousness  of  deserving  it,  Peter's 

^ftoldness  thenceforth  justly  entitled  him   to  the  proud   distinction  of 

a  **  champion  of  the  Lord,"  aJid  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  the 

ic  &ith*  The  sin  of  weakness  being  overcome,  the  noble  qualities  of 

true  devotion  shone  forth  in  all  their  glory.  This  was  the  example 
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Durer  desired  to  set  before  his  friends  for  their  guidance,  which 
would  lead  them  to  repentance,  and  fit  them  for  mercy.  In  like 
manner  the  three  marks  on  the  helmet  had  direct  allusion  to  the 
Trinity,  the  belief  in  which  was  necessary  to  eternal  salvation — 
whilst  the  crowing  cock,  as  the  emblem  of  watchfulness  and 
vigilance,  inculcated  the  wisdom  of  that  declaration  of  the  Saviour, 
**  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth 
come." 

To  such  teaching  did  the  great  artist  devote  the  talent  wherewith 
God  had  blessed  him,  and  when  so  engaged,  his  piety  induced  him  to 
neglect  no  means  of  carrying  his  work  to  the  utmost  perfection. 
Hence  that  marvellous  care  in  the  armorial  bearings  which  have 
commanded  such  universal  admiration. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  an  explanation  of 
Durer's  meaning  has  thus  been  attempted,  it  is  at  least  a  satisfaction 
to  have  drawn  attention  to  the  subject,  leaving  to  others  the  pleasing 
task  of  more  thoroughly  developing  the  exalted  merits  of  the  artist, 
and  the  humble  devotion  of  the  man. 

The  next  painting  that  we  have  to  consider  is  ''  The  Prodigal 
Son.'' 

A  more  natural  or  perfect  corollary  to  the  religious  teachings  of 
the  ^^  armorial  bearings "  can  hardly  be  found,  or  indeed  desired, 
than  Durer's  illustration  of  this  touching  parable  of  our  Lord.  By  it 
Durer  taught  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  "  salvation  by  repentance,'* 
comprising  within  its  sphere  that  extended  definition  which  included 
Charity  in  its  broadest  sense — "  Brotherly  love,  relief,  and  truth." 
Durer  preached  true  humility,  and  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  he 
followed  out  in  practice  that  which  he  professed,  and  so  far  from 
soiling  his  talent,  by  devoting  it  to  objects  of  frivolity  and  worldly 
lust,  he  never  approached  those  subjects  except  under  the  guise  of 
reproof,  visible  on  its  surface  to  those  who  having  understanding, 
possessed  wisdom  to  comprehend,  and  sense  to  obey.  Indeed  art 
cannot  boast  a  sounder  teacher  of  all  that  is  good  than  Albert  Durer, 
and  when  the  depravity  and  licentiousness  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  and  which  he  strove  to  repress,  are  considered ;  the  credit  of 
commencing  the  glorious  task  so  soon  to  be  followed  up  by  Martin 
Luther,  should  of  itself  suffice  to  invest  the  name  of  Durer  with  a 
halo  of  thanksgiving,  and  entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  the  best 
friends  of  humanity.  Of  whom  in  connection  with  art  can  as 
much  be  correctly  averred  ?     In  that  age  of  darkness  which  pre- 
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ceded  but  a  few  years  the  light  of  truth  destined  to  convulse  as  well 
as  coavince  the  world,  who  m  Art  can  be  ranked  in  the  same  cate- 
g:yiy  ?  True  it  is  painters  of  the  greatest  celebrity  were  contcm- 
pcfar^r  with  him:  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Bellini,  Georgfone, 
and  Titian,  were  all  illustrious  men,  and  yet,  who  among  them 
did  that  which  Durer  dared  to  do  ?  Which  of  them  constituted 
himself  a  teacher  of  men  in  God's  name,  for  His  honour,  and  their 
ul\ratton. 

Numerous  and  deservedly  highly  valued  as  are  the  works  of  those 
gifted  men  ;  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  any  of  their  works  (the  picture 
known  as  **  Michael  Angelo's  Dream  '*  alone  excepted)  which  come 
Within  the  range  of  Durer's  allegories,  or  contain  those  moral  and 
rdigiou.^  truths  which  alone  should  suffice  to  immortalise  his  name. 
Theirs  (with  the  exception  I  have  mentioned)  was  mere  art — art 
earned,  *tis  true,  to  a  state  of  perfection  never  before  attained,  and 
perhaps  never  since  equalled  (for  on  that  point  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
a  judge),  but  still  art  alone;  whereas,  whilst  the  engravings  of  Durcr, 
considered  simply  as  art  productions,  still  maintain  thetr  influence 
and  value,  they  yet  possess  the  important  and  additional  attraction  of 
expressing  valuable  and  undeniable  truths  for  our  guidance  and 
mstraction^ — truths  that  neither  time  nor  circumstance  can  qualily 
Of  contradict.  They  remain,  and  ever  will  do  so,  silent  but  won- 
derful lessons,  from  which  all  who  follow  them  cannot  fail  to 
benefit. 

As  already  explained,  by  the  **  Death's  Head  Coat  of  Arms  "  the 
ticcs  of  the  Roman  clergy  were  unmercifully  lashed.  By  the 
**  Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Cock  "  the  disciples  of  the  new  Faith 
irere  warned  against  infidelity,  and  encouraged  to  watchfulness  and 
prayer.  The  teacher  of  such  truths,  however,  felt  his  labours 
would  still  be  incomplete  without  explaining  the  only  mode  whereby 
iin  might  be  atoned  for,  and  the  reward  of  the  just  be  secured — viz., 
by  that  **  true  repentance  '*  so  affectionately  detailed  by  the  Saviour 
ier  the  parable  of  "  The  Prodigal  Son  "  (St.  Luke,  chap.  15,  v.  7) : 
I  say  unto  you,  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
ntcth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  which  need  no 
icancc."  Ver.  18  and  19 :  "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father, 
and  wfll  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  Thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son." 

Bartsch^  vol.  vii.   p.   a8,  says  the    **  repentant   sinner  is  repre- 
tenced  feeding  swine.     His  figure  is  in  profile,  looking  towards  the 
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right.  He  is  in  the  act  of  prayer,  kneeling  on  his  left  knee,  his 
hands  being  joined  and  upraised.  In  front  of  him  is  a  trough,  from 
which  several  pigs  are  eating.  In  the  background  are  the  buildings 
usually  appertaining  to  a  farmyard.  Durer's  monogram  is  marked  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  middle  of  the  engraving." 

Mons.  Charles  Blanc  has  made  the  foUowing  remarks  on  this 
work  : — "  The  artist  has  seized  upon  that  part  of  the  Parable  which 
forms  the  turning-point  in  the  prodigal's  history.  He  has  descended 
the  last  step  of  degradation,  and  the  Child  of  Abraham  has  lost  all 
— his  wealth  and  summer  friends  together.  He  now  feeds  swine, 
and  fain  would  fill  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  do  eat. 
The  broad  rough  outline,  the  grouping,  the  expression,  the  execution 
of  the  whole,  is  worthy  of  the  high  fame  of  the  ^  Evangelist  of 
Art.'" 

With  this  humiliated,  degraded  sinner,  who  by  the  neglect  of  his 
religious  duties  had  endangered  his  salvation,  Durer,  with  sincere 
piety  and  as  a  direct  example,  identified  himself,  by  delineating  his  own 
features  as  those  of  the  Prodigal,*'*  whereby  he  believed  he  should  best 
convey  the  solemn  truth  he  sought  to  inculcate,  and  claiming  for 
himself  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  an  earnest  desire  for  true  and 
sincere  repentance,  declare  it  his  hope  of  future  happiness,  and  the 
standard  rule  of  his  &ith.  At  his  early  age  (32),  such  a  declaration 
constituted  a  rule  of  conduct  whereby  he  was  content  te  be  judged 
throughout  life — a  pledge  from  which  hesitation,  retraction,  or  £dling 
off  must  have  ensured  the  utter  annihilation  of  personal  love  and 
respect.  It  was  not  one  of  those  sudden  resolves  ^^  like  the  seed 
which  fell  among  thorns."  He  was  not  "  among  those  who  heard 
the  Word,  which  the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness 
of  riches  choked  and  rendered  unfruitful."  Durer  openly  declared 
his  worthlessness  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker,  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief  that  "  salvation  depended  on  true  repentance ; "  and 
nobly  did  he  to  the  end  of  his  existence  maintain  his  declara- 
tion, so  solenmly  recorded.  He  lived  and  died  possessing  the 
esteem  and  love  of  those  who  knew  him,  a  zealous  but  temperate 
disciple  of  Luther's  doctrine;  and  at  least,  humanly  speaking, 
proved  himself  one  of  those  who  "  received  the  seed  into  good 
ground,  heard  the  Word,  and  understood  it." 

*  The  manner  in  which  Durer  lias  represented  himself  b  interesting,  as  coataining 
proofs  that  at  the  age  of  32  he  had  not  indulged  in  a  beard. 
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iWith  such  a  Christian  spirit  and  noble  purpose,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
cause  of  wonder  that  to  this  day  the  name  of  Albert  Durcr  is  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  a  man  whose  estimable  character 
mras  only  equalled  by  his  excellence  in  art. 
.... 


MEMORIES    OF   THE    PALAIS   ROYAL. 


^N  these  days,  when  London  and  Paris  arc  within  twcnt)'- 
four  hours*  journey  of  each  other,  every  English  reader 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  some  memory  of  his  own  con- 
cerning the  Palais  Royal :  a  memory  either  of  princely 
hospitality  within  the  palace  from  which  the  popular  mart  below  it 
derives  its  name,  or  of  a  delicious  little  dlmr  a  la  lat-te  in  that 
favottritc  place  of  resort, — a  dinner  so  light  that,  as  said  the  irrepres- 
sible and  oft-quoted  "  Englishwoman  abroad,**  she  saw  **  nothing 
of  it  for  a  cart  to  carry  !  " 

An  Englishman,  writing  from  Paris  of  the  Palais  Rojral  in  1790, 
not  long  after  dinners  were  first  permitted  to  be  eaten  there  by  the 
people,  declared,  in  the  following  terms,  that  which  in  this  present 
day  is  universally  known  to  be  true  : — **  You  may  here  find  luxury 
and  stmplicity,  solitude  and  dissipation,  the  amusements  of  the  open 
air  and  theatrical  entertainments,  the  tranquillity  of  clubs,  and  the 
tumiiittious  scenes  of  a  coffee  house.  The  different  views  of  social 
life  presented  in  the  Palais  Royal  have  all  of  them  their  pleasures, 
and  perhaps  all  of  them  their  utility." 

A  sober  reflection  this  just  quoted,  and  not  less  founded  on  fact 
now,  in  this  year  of  the  great  Paris  Exhibition,  1867,  than  when  the 
traveUing  Englishman  wrote  it  in  1790;  but  it  is  not  one  likely  to 
occur  to  the  minds  of  many  amongst  the  busy,  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow,  crowd  now  in  tiie  Palais  Royal ;  for  who,  when  dazzled 
by  its  bright  shops  and  deafened  by  its  many  sounds,  has  time  to 
moralise  ?  And  who,  when  elbowing  his  way  through  the  cosmo- 
policc  tfajnong  generally  to  be  found  on  the  spot,  has  leisure  to  recall 
or  ascertain  for  himself  not  only  the  historical  memories,  but  the 
nestic — though  royal  and  imperial — records  which  appertain  to 
palace  itself? 

Some  readers,  therefore,  who  have  lately  visited,  and  others  who 
are  about  to  visit,  the  Palais  Royal,  may  find  it  not  out  of  place  here 


^^ 
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to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  a  few  scenes  of  which  it  has  been 
the  centre,  and  at  some  few  personages  who  acted  in  those  scenes ; 
for  the  Palais  Royal  abounds  in  memories. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis,  when  in  1770  she  was  first 
installed  there  as  lady  in  waiting  to  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres  (after- 
wards Duchesse  d'Orleans,  and  mother  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of 
the  French),  felt  absolutely  oppressed  by  some  of  i^fiesc  memories, 
and  since  then,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  their  number  has  much 
increased. 

Not  on  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  founder  of  the  Palais  Royal 
(called  in  his  day  the  Palais  Cardinal),  did  Madame  de  Genlis 
meditate  when  she  first  became  its  inmate ;  nor  of  his  successor. 
Cardinal  Mazarin ;  nor  of  the  political  measures  devised  there  by 
that  minister  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.;  but  it  was  of 
the  Orleans  regency  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  that  she 
thought,  when  she  found  herself  lodged  in  the  very  apartments 
of  the  late  regent  himself — a  suite  of  rooms,  then  still  called  the 
^'^  petit  5  appartements  de  M,  le  Re  gent  ^^  and  which  not  only  had  a 
private  staircase  of  its  own,  but  a  door  leading  fi-om  it  and  opening 
on  the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  In  some  agitation  the  beautiful  and 
talented,  but  generally  self-sufficient,  Comtesse  de  Genlis  had  tra- 
versed the  great  gallery  on  the  first  floor  of  the  palace  on  her  way  to 
these  apartments,  for  her  nerves  had  just  been  shaken  by  her  carriage 
coming  in  dangerous  contact  with  another  vehicle  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu, — a  bad  omen  as  she  thought, — ^and  when  at  last  glancing 
round  her  in  the  chamber  of  the  late  Regent  Orleans,  and  perceiving 
that  every  object  there  remained  as  in  his  time, — "What  orgies 
have  taken  place  here  ! ''  she  exclaims,  "  the  same  large  mirrors  on 
the  walls  and  in  the  alcove  of  the  bedchamber  !  The  magnificence 
of  this  boudoir  displeases  me."  And  then,  reverting  to  the  carriage 
shock,  she  ejaculates,  **  Grand  Dieu  !  quel  prhage!^^^ 


•  The  Due  d'Orleans,  father  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  had  eontraeted  a  second  mar- 
riage with  Madame  de  Montesson,  aunt  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  With  the  consent  of 
tlie  king,  this  marriage  was  solemnised  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  but  as  the  widow 
of  the  Marquis  de  Montesson^  not  being  of  royal  blood,  was  forbidden  to  take  the  title 
of  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  she  preferred  henceforth  to  be  called  only  Madame  de  Mon- 
tci^son,  thereby  follow^ing  the  precedent  given  by  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  was 
through  the  influence  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  that  both  M.  Ic  Comte  and  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Genlis  obtained  appointments  at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  former  as  Captain  of 
the  Guards,  the  latter  as  dame — lady  of  honour — and  afterwards  as  gouvemante  to  the 
children  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Chartres.    After  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Orleans» 
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I  The  Duchessc  de  Chartrcs,  royal  mistress  of  Madame  de  Genlis 
inij/O,  had  then  not  long  since  come  home  a  bride  to  the  Palais  i 
RopL  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  High 
Admiral  of  France,  whose  many  virtues  and  sincere  though  un- 
obmisive  pietj'  were  respected  even  by  dissolute  courtiers  in  the 
latest  and  most  licentious  days  of  Louis  XV. 

In  early  youth  De  Penthievre  had  fought  and  gained  laurels  on 
more  than  one  battle-field  \  but  for  many  years  before  his  daughter 
married  the  Due  de  Chartres,  he  had  led  a  life  of  retirement,  chiefly 
at  Rambouiliet  (long  a  residence  of  Icings  of  France  before  Ver- 
saBles  was  built),  and  there,  as  at  the  Palace  of  Toulouse  and 
cbewhere,  he  was  venerated  for  the  mild  dignity  of  his  conduct, 
and  beloved  for  his  unfailing  beneficence. 

Ramboutllet,  his  abode,  now  within  easy  railway  reach  from  Ver- 
Sillies,  was  surrounded  by  forest  and  park,  and  is  still  fiimous  for  its 
opening  grounds.  The  royal  chateau  of  Rambouillet  (since  converted 
into  a  seminary  for  officers*  daughters)  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
Comtc  de  Toulouse  (father  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  and  son  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan),  who  there  spent  years  of 
studious  meditation  and  domestic  happiness,  during  which  time  the 
ginicns  of  Rambouillet,  by  the  assistance  of  Le  Notre,  the  famous 
gwdener,  were  made  to  rival  those  of  Versailles.  The  hospital  of 
Rambouillet  was  founded  by  the  Comtcsse  de  Toulouse  (1731)1 
and  the  charities  appertaining  to  it  became  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
Due  de  Penthievre,  when  in  the  winter  of  1737  he  succeeded  to  the 
estate  on  the  death  of  his  father.  These  few  words,  concerning  the 
Internal  home  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres,  may  help  10  throw 
light  on  her  character  as  developed  in  after  years  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
when  the  husband  of  her  early  choice  was  su roamed  Egalittf* 
The  Due  de  Penthievre,  her  father,  had  in  his  youth  been  married 


who  bni  momed  the  aunt  of  Madame  de  Genlb,  the  Ditc  and  Duchesse  de  Chartres 

^^sc^me  Due  and  Duchesse  d^  Orleans. 
Xodoinr  de  Mcmlesson  exercisod  considerable  amJ^  on  the  whole^  a  beneficial  in* 

ffacnoe  over  French  society,  although^  being  sf>me^hat  of  a  literary  rival  to  her  ntecCf 
Us^^^Mic  de  Genlis,  the  Utter  wa&  inclined  to  deride  preiencions  which  were  too  likely 
lo  c^t^sd  hcf  chjuractenstJC  egotism  in  those  day*  when,  the  prebs  being  limited,  manu* 
•oipt  work*  were  read  aloud  in  palaces  to  select  audiences  weary  with  dancing  or 
gunhliog,  Madame  de  Montesson,  like  her  niccCt  survived  the  Revolution^  nnd  it 
wia»  tKc  k^tmci  who,  when  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  gave  the  finjt  ball  in 
Ikuounr  of  Uie  marriage  of  Louts  Bonaparte  to  Hortense  de  Beauhamals,  daughter  ot 
Jt2»cphinc. 

N.  S.  1867,  Vou  IV.  W 
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to  a  princess  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  whose  death 
he  survived  to  mourn ;  by  her  he  had  two  children,  one  son  and 
one  daughter.  That  short-lived  son  was  the  Prince  de  Lamballe, 
espoused  to  the  Princesse  de  Savoie  Carignan,  whose  virtues  and 
tragic  end  have  made  the  name  she  bore  universally  known  and 
respected,  and  who  was  the  solace  of  the  Due  de  Pcnthievre's 
declining  years  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  handsome 
and  insinuating,  but  licentious.  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Due 
d'Orleans.^ 

That  only  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  Mademoiselle  de 
Bourbon  as  she  was  called,  was  pretty,  gentle,  and  pious.  She  had 
been  too  careftilly  guarded  by  her  father's  care  in  the  domestic  sanc- 
tuary of  Rambouillet  for  the  echo  of  court  calumny  or  public  scandal 
to  reach  her  there  either  from  Versailles  or  Paris.  When  her 
brother,  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  died  after  a  brief  illness,  she  was 
an  angel  of  consolation  to  his  heart-stricken  widow ;  and  the  latter, 
though  scarcely  older  than  herself  in  years,  refrained  from  telling  her 
that  the  premature  death  of  her  brother  was  attributed  by  some 
to  the  pernicious  influence  and  evil  example  of  the  Due  de  Chartres ; 
for  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  knew  that  the  Due  de  Chartres  was 
dear  to  the  sister  of  her  own  dead  husband,  and,  with  the  unselfish- 
ness which  gloriously  distinguished  her  from  first  to  last,  she  deter- 
mined not  to  mar  the  happiness  anticipated  in  an  alliance  with  him. 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  Penthievre  had  been  formally  presented 

•»  The  marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princesse  de  Lamballe  was,  despite  its  brief  dua- 
tion  and  the  sinister  circumstances  attending  the  untimely  death  of  the  Prince,  one  that 
promised  much  happiness.  When  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  was  a  child  of  about  ten 
years  of  age,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Penthievre  arrived  at  the  court  of  Turin  where 
she  was  being  educated  under  the  protection  of  her  kinsman  the  King  of  Sardinia,  she 
being  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Penthi^vre^  being 
charmed  with  the  ingenuousness  of  her  character,  and  thinking  that  by  her  royal  lurth 
she  would  hereafter  be  a  suitable  bride  for  their  son,  then  a  child  but  a  few  years  older 
than  herself,  and  still  under  the  tutelage  of  his  gotfvernanU  at  Rambouillet,  besooglit 
and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  her  betrotliaL  Not  for  some 
years  afterwards  did  she  behold  the  husband  intended  for  her,  and  when  at  last  she 
met  him  she  became  enamoured  of  him,  without  being  a^i'are  of  his  identity.  Portraits 
had  been  exchanged,  but  he  had  outgrown  that  she  possessed  of  him,  and  he  feared  that 
the  one  he  cherished  of  her  might  be  too  flattering.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  page,  and  thus  to  meet  her  and  judge  of  her  for  himself  on  her  way  fron 
Turin.  The  result  exceeded  his  expectations.  He  could  not  conceal  the  love  and 
admiration  with  which  she  inspired  him,  and  though  still  incognito  until  she  and  her 
suite  reached  their  destination,  he  so  charmed  her  that  at  last  it  was  with  delight  she 
found  the  pretended  page  was  her  husband. 
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Versailles  to  the   King  (Louis  XV.),  and  the  Due  de  Chartres 

E2d  availed    himself  of  that   occasion    not   only   to   make    himself 

pleasing  to  the  young  dehutante^  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses 

in  France,  but  also  to  implore  the  King  to  sanction  his  marriage 

with  her.     The  King*  did  so,  and  the  betrothal  took  place.     It  was 

itnessed  with  extreme  reluctance  by  the  venerable  Due  dc  Pen- 

ievre,  although  the  fact  of  his  having  at  last  assented  to  it,  helped 

to  exonerate  the  Due  de  Chartres  from  charges  which  public  scandal 

had  brought  against  him  ;  and  for  ten  years  the  Due  dc  Penthievrc 

had  no  cause  to  regret  the  alliance.     The  marriage  took  place  in 

Hl769,  and  the  Prineesse  de  Lamballe,  being  present  at  it,  strove  to 

^■Hocome   her  own  life-long  sorrow   for  the  moment,   so  that  the 

HMbous  sight  of  it  might  not  cloud  the  joy  of  her  young  sister-in-law 

newly  wedded ^to  the  man  who,  she  secretly  believed,  had  helped  to 

dcsuoy  her  own  happiness. 

In  after  years,  although  a  tender  attachment  still  subsisted  between 

thcm^  the    Prineesse  de   Lamballe  at  Versailles  was  separated  by 

political  circumstances  from  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres  (d'Orleans) 

at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  beneath  the  roof  of  the  latter  the  gentle 

daughter  of  the  pious  Due  de  Pcnthievre  had  more  than  enough 

^kausc  to  shed  bitter  tears ;  but  at  the  time  when  she  entered  that 

^Bpalaee  as  a  bride,  she  could  not  foresee  that  it  would  one  day  become 

^^  Ae  centre  of  seditious  agitation  against  the  crown,  that  her  husband 

would  be  hailed  \n.  it  by  a  revolutionary  people  as  royal  chief  of  the 

popular  movement,   from   which    sacrilege,   anarchy,   and   regicide 

would  ensue,  and  that  she  herself,  whilst  far  worse  troubles  were 

awaiting  her,  would  be  separated  in  it  from  her  children  when  tftcy 

reached  an  age  to  be  confided  to  the  educational  care  of  Madame  de 

Gcniis,  for  whom,  as  their  gouvtrnanUy  a  separate  residence  would 

be  pmvidcd. 

When    the    Duchesse   de    Chartres,  scarcely    eighteen   years   of 

igc,  left  her  paternal   home  for  that  of  her  husband   at  the  Palais 

Roya],   some    elderly    ladies    formerly    attached    to    the    suite    of 

ihc  Jate    Duchesse  d'Orlcans,  his  mother,  still  resided  there ;  and 

these,  not  to  speak  of  the  devotees,  were   more  or  less  demurely 

addicted  to  gourmandise  aiid  gambling  i  but  a  new  and  brilliant  court 

formed  itself  round  the  young  princess,  and  most  conspicuous 

it   shone    Madame  de   Genlis,    six    years  older  than  her  royal 

isucss,  but  still  retaining  all  youthful  charms  of  face  and  figure, 

dm)  not  a  little  ostentatious  of  varied  talents  which  helped  to  drive 
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away  ennui  from  the  society  to  which,  with  gratified  ambition,  she 
found  herself  capable  of  imparting  a  fresh  zest.  Central  figure  of  Palais 
Royal  society  in  those  days  was  Madame  de  Genlis,  either  reciting 
her  own  verses,  or  acting,  and  inducing  others  to  act,  her  own 
comedies ;  or,  most  frequently  of  all,  playing  on  the  harp,  which  she 
deemed  her  own  especial  instrument,  and  on  which  indeed  she 
excelled  in  a  way  quite  unusual  at  that  date ;  when,  be  it  remem* 
bered,  the  press  being  gagged,  authors  were  encouraged  by  uncritical 
curiosity  and  indiscriminate  praise  to  read  their  own  manuscript 
works  in  the  salons  of  Paris ;  when,  the  public  stage  being  unre^ 
formed,  gods  and  goddesses  still  stalked  on  it  in  powdered  wigs  and 
buskins ;  and  when  operatic  music  was  still  so  much  in  its  in&ncy 
in  France  that  the  taste  for  it  had  not  yet  been  stimulated  by  court 
discords  between  Gluckistes  and  Piccinistes. 

Madame  de  Genlis  was  pretty  enough  to  afford  to  be  clever, 
especially  as  by  being  clever  she  made  herself  amusing;  but  her 
predisposition  to  vanity  was  so  fostered  by  flattery,  that  even  then 
there  were  not  a  few  at  the  Palais  Royal  who  would  gladly  have 
dispensed,  and  did  dispense,  with  her  recitations,  her  vaudevilles,  and 
her  harp.  As  her  admirer,  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux,  said  to  her : 
'^  Ce  jour  est  beau,  mais  il  annonce  des  orages  qui  me  font  tremUer 
pour  vous." 

In  April,  1770,  one  year  after  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de 
Chartres,  his  sister  was  espoused  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  heir  of  the 
Condes,  and  on  the  i6th  day  of  the  month  following  the  marriage  of 
the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XVI.)  was  celebrated  with  all  due 
pomp  and  ceremony  at  Versailles. 

The  Duchesse  de  Chartres  was  delighted  to  go  forth  from  the 
Palais  Royal  to  Compiegne,  there  to  greet  Marie  Antoinette,  future 
Queen  of  France.  How  their  fetes  and  that  of  their  children  would 
hereafter  be  opposed  was  then  furthest  fi-om  the  thoughts  of  these 
two  royal  brides  as  they  greeted  each  other  for  the  fiirst  time  with  a 
kindred  kiss.  The  Due  de  Chartres  (Egalite  of  the  Revolution  of 
twenty  years  afterwards)  was  also  present  to  welcome  the  arrival  of 
Marie  Antoinette  in  France.  The  Due  de  Penthievre  and  the 
Princesse  de  Lamballe,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Bourbon,  were 
likewise  there  (at  the  Chateau  de  Compiegne)  first  presented  to  the 
future  Queen  of  France  by  Louis  XV.,  who  found  an  agreeable 
excitement  in  introducing  the  Dauphiness  to  her  new  royal  relatives, 
never  thinking  how  the  bright  young  creature  he  held  by  the  hand, 
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and  who  was  kissed  in  his  presence  **  by  all  who  were  privileged  by 
their  blood  to  have  that  honour/*  including  his  own  envious 
daughters,  would  hereafter  be  offered  upon  the  scaffold  as  a  sacrifice 
for  his  own  sins  ;  she,  though  innocent,  being  destined  to  be,  as  the 
consort  of  his  saintly  successor,  *'  the  symbol  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  a  thousand  years*" 

M.  de  la  Fcrte,  keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse  of  his  Majesty 
Louis  XV.,  has  left  a  voluminous  manuscript  account  of  that  first 
raectiog  at  Compicgne  between  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  new 
kindred  of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  in  conjunction  with  an  elabo- 
oie  description  of  the  marriage  and  the  fttei  which  followed  at 
Vcfsailles  \  but  neither  could  M.  de  la  Fcrte — judging  from  a  copy 
if  his  manuscript  now  under  the  present  writer's  hand^ — nor  any 
other  courtly  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  surmise,  when 
beholding  the  Due  de  Chartres  greet  the  future  Queen  of  France 
imh  a  cousinly  kiss,  that  hereafter  she  would  upbraid  him,  justly  or 

ijustly,  with  being  the  arch-promoter  of  revolt  against  the  crown, 
of  a  desire  to  transfer  it  from  her  husband's  to  his  own  brow,  and 
dut  the  result  of  future  family  and  political  disunion  would  be  nut 
ody  to  dissever  the  interests  of  the  Palais  Royal  from  those  of  Ver- 
nOlcs,  but  to  cause  the  two  chief  princes  and  rivals  of  the  royal 
fanily,  represented  by  those  places  of  abode,  to  perish  by  the   will 

id  in  the  presence  of  French  republicans. 

The  arrival  of  Voltaire  in  Paris,  after  more  than  a  twenty  years' 
exile  from  that  capital,  caused  one  of  the  first  discordant  key-notes 
10  be  sounded  between  Versailles  and  the  Palais  Royal.  Four  years 
(1778)  had  Louis  XV I.  and  Marie  Antoinette  been  on  the 
of  France,  and  latterly  the  king,  despite  his  long  estrangement 
her  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  marriage,  and  when  still  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  Austrian-hating  Due  de  la  Vauguyon,  the  asceti- 
pious  guide  of  his  youth,  had  manifested  much  subservience 

I  the  will  of  the  Queen,  whom  he  had  learnt  to  love  with  a  late 
»ugh  true  and  lasting  affection  \  but  not  all  the  growing  influence 
W  &larte  Antoinette  over  him  could  induce  his  Majesty — in  very 
imth  the  Most  Christian  King  of  France — to  receive  Voltaire  at 
VemiUes. 

Voltaire^  banished  from  France,  and  therefore  made  cynical  by 
nsislbftiuie^  in  the  time  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  his  former  patro- 
VolCaire,  who  had  since  vowed  allegiance  to  Frederick  of 


Prsisia,  and  been  cast  aside  as  a  sucked  orange  by  the  latter ;  Vol- 
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taire,  whose  pungent  pamphlets  had,  by  the  agency  of  Freemasonry 
and  other  secret  channels,  found  their  way  to  Paris,  the  heart  of 
France,  although  he,  meantime,  was  exiled  at  Ferney,  Pays  de  Gex, 
whither  French  political  malcontents  flocked  year  after  year  to 
worship  him  as  the  great  reformer  of  abuses  in  the  Church,  and 
Cabinet,  and  Court  of  France  (just  as  in  former  ages  pilgrims  had 
flocked  to  Rome,  there  to  worship  the  Pope,  of  whom  the  King  of 
France  was  then  sanctified  by  the  title  of  the  "  eldest  son) ;"  Voltaire, 
personally  remembered  by  many  of  the  elder  generation,  and  familiar 
by  his  writings  to  young  ardent  thinkers  of  the  new  generation,  born 
since  his  exile,  arrived  suddenly  in  Paris  during  the  Carnival  time  of 
1778,  the  term  of  his  long  exile  then  having  expired,  and  he  himself 
being  eighty-eight  years  of  age. 

It  was  not  a  week  after  the  French  treaty  with  America  had  been 
signed  that  Voltaire,  the  friend  of  the  American,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  thus  re-appeared  in  Paris,  and  the  reader  need  scarcely 
here  be  reminded  that  (as  long  afterwards  said  Lafayette  to 
Napoleon  I.)  "the  American  Rebellion,  though  but  a  skirmish  of 
sentinels,  precipitated  the  French  Revolution  and  decided  great 
interests  of  the  universe.'*  Louis  XVL  had  received  Dr.  Franklin 
at  Versailles,  and  had  sanctioned  the  treaty  with  America ;  loving 
his  people,  he  was  anxious  to  redress  their  grievances ;  the  philo* 
sopher,  Turgot,  and  afterwards  Necker,  were  his  ministers ;  the 
philosopher,  de  Malsherbes,  was  his  faithful  friend  to  the  last ;  but 
Louis  XVL,  former  pupil  of  the  Jesuit  Due  de  la  Vauguyon,  was 
nevertheless  "  seized  at  times  with  superstitious  terrors ;  he  fiincied 
that  he  beheld  anarchy  and  impiety  marching  hand  in  hand  with 
liberty  and  toleration ;"  and,  early  trained  to  abhor  Voltaire  as  the 
arch-prophet  of  anarchy  and  impiety,  he  refused  to  receive  him  at 
Versailles.  The  Queen,  however,  desired  to  have  Voltaire  pre- 
sented to  her;  she  was  anxious  that  her  subjects,  not  less  than  her 
court,  should  adore  her;  she  knew  that  Voltaire  was  the  idol  of 
Paris,  where  she  herself  had  always  been  regarded  with  more  or  less 
distrust,  on  account  of  her  Austrian  extraction.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  birth  of  her  first  child  when  Voltaire  took  up  his  abode  in 
Paris,  and  therefore  Marie  Antoinette  was  more  than  ever  anxious  to 
insure  popularity  for  the  future ;  but  upon  this  point  the  King  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  her  entreaties,  and  her  Majesty  was  compelled  to  content 
herself  by  remarking  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  that  she  who,  for  poli- 
tical reasons,  had  been   urged  to  receive   the  notorious   Madame 
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Gcoffnn^  **  the  nursing  mother  of  philosophers,"  should  now  be  for- 
bidden to  welcome  their  chief* 

Her  Majesty's  own  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  of  Austria,  who 
in  those  days  w^as  too  much  inclined  to  trespass  on  his  fi acernal  privi- 
leges by  lecturing  her,  had,  \n  a  visit  to  Versailles,  concurred  with 
^■le  clergy  in  dissuading  Louis  XVI.  from  the  reception  there  of 
^BToltiiie,  by  declaring  that  though  himself  a  soi-disant  philosopher, 
^Ks  metitr  ie  ssuvtrain  would  always  prevent  him,  Joseph,  from  pro- 
fisssixig  himself  a  disciple  of  that  sage. 

The  Emperor  Joseph,  travelling  as  Count  Falkenstein,   paid  a 
Ttsit,  however,  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  Due  de  Chartres  was 
ijy  gaining  popularity  with  the  people  of  Paris  m  proportion  as  the 
I'King  at  Versailles  was  daily  losing  it.     Joseph  was  there  amused  by 
ime  de  Gcnlis,  who,  after  lying   in   watt,  suddenly   presented 
If  to  him,  and  took  upon  herself  to  do  the  honours   of  the 
picture  galier)' — telling  him  not  only  the  names  of  the  pictures  but 
ilictr  histories,  and  not  only  the  names  of  the  painters,  but — as  she 
herself  afterwards  boasted,  "  Zfi  anecdoUs  tt  Us  genialogies/' 

The  host  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  future  Egalite  of  the  Revolution, 
WIS  prepared  to  receive  Voltaire  there  with  all  honours  when  that 
king  of  philosophers  came  back  from  long  exile  to  the  capital  of 
Fimce,  to  be  there,  as  he  said,  "  stifled  with  roses,"  and  forbidden 
to  appear  at  Versailles. 

Voltaire,  whose   frail  body  was  enveloped  in  a   vast  pelisse,  but 
whose  eyes  still  gleamed  magicallv  bright  from  beneath  the  big  Louis 
Quatorze  wig  of  black   wool   which — surmounted    by   a   red    cap 
^mcd  with  fur — shaded  his  thin  cheeks,  came  back  to  Paris  to  be 
madly  worshipped  by  the  people  ;  to  be  embraced,  in  public,  by  the 
American  Republican,  Dr.  Franklin  >  to  be  drawn  along  the  streets 
in  3  jiky-blue  chariot  studded  with  gold  stars,  like  a  triumphal  car 
in  a  pantomime  ;  to  have  his  bust  crowned  with  laurels  by  nymphs  at 
die  theatre,   where  his  pet  pieces  were  performed  ;    to  deliver  an 
iddrtsi  at  the  Academy,  scarcely  a  word   of  which   could  be  heard 
becmse  of  overwhelming  applause  j  to  have  the   house  he  dwelt  in 
lliroilged   by  worshippers,   to  whom  the  crowd  outside  looked   for 
nmrs  as  to  whether  he  had  eaten  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  had  put  the 
fioyiing  touches  to  his  last  play;  to  poison  himself  by  an  overdose 
of  opitun  which  he  took  to  calm  his  nerves,  superexcited  by  adula- 
tion \  and,  just  before  this  last  event,  to  be  received  as  a  demigod  at 
the  Palais  Royal. 
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Madame  de  Genlis,  as  deputy  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  gover- 
ness of  the  children  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  had  previously  visited 
Voltaire ;  she  had  in  former  years  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine 
atFerney;  but  when  she  saw  him  in  Paris  he  was  suffering  from  dis- 
appointment at  his  exclusion  from  Versailles.  "  He  received  me,'* 
she  says,  "  with  grace ;  but  I  found  him  so  broken  and  dejected  that 
I  felt  certain  his  end  was  near." 

To  the  Court  at  Versailles  the  reception  of  Voltaire  at  the  Palais 
Royal  was  an  offence,  and  did  not  help  to  mitigate  the  aversion  enter- 
tained by  the  usually  gentle  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  Queen's  household,  towards  Madame  de  Genlis, 
who  was  suspected  of  not  contributing  to  the  domestic  happiness  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Chartres.  "  The  face  of  a  lamb,  the  heart 
of  a  wolf,  and  the  cunning  of  a  fox,"  was  the  extraordinary  verdict 
(and  that  uttered  in  soft  Italian,  her  native  tongue,  in  which  she 
habitually  spoke)  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  at  Versailles,  on 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis  at  the  Palais  Royal,  who  thought  to 
charm  all  the  world  by  her  playing  on  the  harp,  and  to  edify  future 
generations  of  kings  by  her  erudition;  and  who  had  visited  Voltaire 
both  at  Ferney  and  at  his  temporary  residence,  the  hotel  of  the 
Marquis  de  Villette,  in  Paris. 

The  Duchesse  de  Chartres,  "  gentle,  pious,  but  romantic,"  and 
much  in  love  with  her  husband  when  she  married  him,  less  than  ten 
years  previously,  was  said  to  be  ill  and  not  out  of  bed  when  Voltaire, 
having  once  more  mounted  his  sky-blue,  star-studded  chariot,  arrived 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  arrayed  in  his  fur  pelisse,  his  scarlet  cap,  and 
black  Louis  XIV.  wig.  But  presently  she  entered  the  apartment 
where  the  philosopher  was  seated  by  the  side  of  her  consort,  the  Due 
de  Chartres,  and  where  the  young  princes,  her  children,  were  being 
presented  to  the  "  Roi  Voltaire."  Already  had  Voltaire's  benedic- 
tion been  elsewhere  bestowed  on  the  grandson  of  the  American  re- 
publican, Franklin,  in  the  name  of  "  God  and  Liberty  ; "  and  he  now 
blessed  the  children  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  although  not  in  the 
same  words.  When  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chartres  appeared, 
the  aged  philosopher  would  fain  have  knelt  before  her ;  but,  with  the 
gentleness  peculiar  to  her  character,  and  with  the  reverence  for  old  age 
habitual  to  her,  she — the  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre — 
overcame  her  seeming  dislike  of  Voltaire,  prevented  his  prostration, 
and  reseated  him  in  a  way  to  flatter  his  vanity.  He  bestowed  many 
fine  speeches  on  their  highnesses  and  their  children,  and  declared  that 
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of  the  baer  "  the  litdc  Due  de  Valois  ^  resembled  the  late  Recent, 
his  great  grandfather — a  doubtful  compliaicnt,  if  estimated  by  the 
shudder  with  which  Madame  de  Gcnlis,  as  previoudy  mentioned, 
pcufcsscs  to  have  been  seized  when  first  finding  herself  in  the  apart- 
ments of  that  defunct  prince* 

Louis  Philippe,  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Chartres  (the  latter  will 

enccforth  he  here  mentioned  as  the  Due  d*Orleans)  was  between 
four  and  five  years  of  age  when  Voltaire  paid  this,  his  last  visit,  to 
the  Palais  Royal.  In  1782 — about  four  years  afterwards — his  educa- 
tion was  intrusted  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Gcnlis  i  and  upon  this 
paint  it  must  be  confessed  that  whatever  cause,  real  or  exaggerated, 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  had  for  her  dislike  to  Madame  de  Genlis, 
that  ]ast*namcd  lady  acquitted  herself  of  the  important  trust  com- 
mitted to  her  with  extraordinary  ability  and  untiring  zeal.  When 
lis  Philippe  had  grown  to  be  a  man — brave  in  battle,  patient  under 

Iversity^and  during  long  exile^ — ^his  conduct  offered  a  finer  tribute  to 
the  educational  influences  brought  to  bear  on  his  childhood  than 
docs  the  voluminous  statement  of  them  somewhat  egotistically  penned 
in  the  Afimcira  of  Madame  dc  Genlis,*^ 

The  political  conduct  of  his  father,  the  Due  d" Orleans,  was 
variously  viewed  by  contemporaries  of  the  latter  according  to  their 
political  prejudices,  even  when  that  prince,  thinking  to  overcome  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  by  speculation,  surrounded  the  gardens  of 
the  Palais  Royal  with  buildings,  which  he  let  for  trade  purposes. 


•  *Tht  Due  de  Valois,  afterwards  Due  de  Chartres  (when  his  father  became  Due 
^rOtl^asi)^  and  eventually  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French. 

*  U  1%  perttxpn  unnecessary  here  to  remind  the  reader  U»at  Louis  Philipiiet  Due  de 
4J3uEitr«s  aftcm-anJs  Due  d'Orlcans,  and  in  1830  proclaimed  King  of  the  French, 
loii|^«  ill  I79i«  under  Dumouricz  at  VaJmi,  and  distingiiishcd  himself  at  the  baule  of 
J^BMppcs  ;  that  fiflerwaxdi» — an  exile,  and  having  place^l  his  siAtcr  imder  the  care  of 
Madame  de  UailU,  in  sl  convent — he  travelled,  unjcuown,  destitute,  and  on  foot,  in 
SfHijo^Uail^  until  he  was  engaged  as  a  professor  of  geography*  French,  and  matJie- 
OtttiGV  U  tliC  ColJegc  of  Reichenau,  In  1794,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  father  on  the 
acyibiil,  he  Imd  become  Due  d' Orleans,  he,  ejKpoi»ed  to  fre^h  dangers,  assumed  the 
Oflme  c(  Corliy,  and  wandered  through  Norway  and  Sweden  ;  journeying  on  foot 
Willi  tbtf  Ljiptandert,  ami  rcacliiug  tlic  North  Cape  in  1795.  Until  ihiii  time  the 
vaal  ^  peaiTthry  ^^^''"^  ^^^'^  fm^^tmicd  his  wish  to  i»ail  for  America,  but  in  1796 
he  paid  a  :'ijn  at  Mount  Venion,  Afterwards  he  came 
m  Eii^land.  1  ^rs  at  Twickenham  ;  but  in  1809  he  went  to 
hUcnM,  3«iS  wa*  there  nmrrie<.l  to  the  Princesse  Marie  Am^liLS  daughter  of  the  King 
•if  Kap&c%  ni«ce  of  Qaccu  Mahc  Antoinette,  and  grand*dauvrlitci  of  the  Empte^s- 
Qbboi  MarimTbema. 
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Indiscriminately  he  admitted  the  people  into  the  wide  centre  area  of 
his  palace,  and  for  this  he  was  either  praised  or  blamed,  according  to 
political  partisanship. 

The  magnificent  area  of  the  Palais  Royal  thus  not  only  became 
surrounded  by  cafes  and  some  of  the  most  attractive  shops  in  Europe, 
but  it  was  soon  also  regarded  as  "  the  rendezvous  of  foreigners,  of 
debauchees,  of  loungers,  and,  above  all,  of  the  most  vehement 
agitators.  It  was  generally  notorious  that  the  Due  d'Orleans  had 
squandered  his  vast  wealth  in  prodigality  and  vain  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion, and  that  therefore  he  had  contracted  debts  which  he  took  this 
means  to  cover ; "  but  by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  who  thus  found 
themselves  installed  at  the  Palais  Royal,  he  was  regarded  as  a  friend 
of  the  people  and  the  champion  of  free  discussion ;  although  in  a 
caricature  which  appeared  in  Paris,  and  which  he  himself  suspected 
to  have  emanated  from  Versailles,  he  was  represented  in  the  costume 
of  a  rag-man  picking  up  tatters  from  the  ground  {loques  a  terre)^  thus 
deriding  both  him  and  his  "  lodgers  "  {locataires). 

The  press  was  still  gagged  in  France,  but  henceforth  a  seditious 
orator  had  only  to  mount  a  chair  outside  a  cafe  in  the  Palais  Royal  to 
inake  himself  heard,  and  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
abuses,  real  or  supposed,  in  the  administration  of  public  aflFairs.  I^ 
was  in  the  public  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  that  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  in  July,  1789,  recommended  an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  when, 
two  days  afterwards,  the  Bastille  was  destroyed  and  its  governor 
massacred,  it  was  round  that  same  garden  that  the  released  prisoners 
were  dragged  in  triumph  and  exhibited,  more  scared  than  elated,  by 
their  wildly  excited  deliverers  to  the  populace.  Revolutionary 
Parisians,  however,  were  disappointed  rather  than  delighted  to  find 
that  the  ancient  fortress  of  which  such  tales  of  horror  had  been 
told,  contained  only  seven  prisoners  at  the  time  of  its  demolition,  and 
that  none  of  these  were  victims  either  of  the  Queen  or  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  the  two  most  unpopular  residents  at  Versailles,  where  the 
Queen,  at  the  opening  of  the  States-General  in  the  month  of  May 
preceding,  is  said  to  have  shuddered  visibly  when  the  Due  d'Orleans 
entered. 

In  the  month  of  October  following,  when  the  Comte  d'Artois 
(younger  brother  of  Louis  XVI.)  had  already  emigrated  fi-om  Ver- 
sailles, and  not  many  days  after  the  King  and  his  family  were  thence 
brought  in  triumph  by  the  mob  and  compelled  to  take  up  their 
residence  at  the  Tuileries,  uninhabited  by  royalty  for  more  than  a 
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ccntuiy,  the  Due  d'Orlcans  left  Paris  for  a  time  and  sought  a  refuge 
in  England^  where  a  fevoiirable  view  was  taken  of  his  poUticaJ  cha- 
racter, and  one  quite  opposed  to  the  feeling  which  subsequently  pre- 
viiled  in  the  same  country  when  he  had  voted   for  the  death  of 

According  to  the  History  of  the  Convention,  it  was  with  a  "  face 
pilcr  than  death  itself"  that  the  Due  d'Orleans  gave  that  vote ;  but 
by  ihit  tims,  as  says  M,  Thiers,  **  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  rendering  himself  endurable  to  the  Jacobins  or  perishing." 
When,  some  months  later,  he  himself  was  condemned  to  death  by 
*^  the  sovereignt)*  of  the  people  "  (resistance  to  which  he  had  de- 
clared, when  voting  for  the  execution  of  the  king,  deserved  death), 
k  demanded  only  one  favour,  which  was  granted — namely,  that  his 
execution  should  be  postponed  for  twenty- four  hours.  **  In  that 
interval,"  says  Alison,  *'  he  had  a  repast  prepared  with  care,  on 
which  he  feasted  with  more  than  usual  avidity.  When  led  out  to 
execution,  he  gazed  for  a  time,  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  at 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  scene  of  his  former  orgies*  He  was  detained 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  front  of  that  palace,  by  order  of 
Robespierre,  who  had  in  vain  asked  his  daughter's  hand  in  marriage, 
ind  had  promised,  if  he  would  relent  in  that  extremity,  to  excite  a 
tumult  which  should  save  his  life.  Depraved  as  he  was,  he  had  too 
much  honourable  fijeling  left  to  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice,  and  re- 
ed in  expectation  of  death,  without  giving  the  expected  signal  of 
IBicscence,  for  twenty  minutes,  when  he  was  permitted  to  con- 
tmue  his  journey  to  the  scaffold.  He  met  his  death  with  stoical 
fbrtitude.     The  multitude  applauded  his  execution/' 

•  The  Patiii^isl  Ma^itztnc^  of  1790^  contains  a  remarkably  favourabk  view  of  **nic 
Qtafactcrof  the  Duke  of  Orleans.''  In  it  he  Is  thus  commcnJcd  for  having  covered 
tile  gudens  of  the  Palak  Royal  %vUh  buildings^  as  above  mentioned  j — **  The  Duke  is 
gimtifMTr  the  people  have  derived  succour  and  relief;  men  ofletters  have  been  bctic- 
fifoJ  bjr  \x&  [latroiukge,  and  the  animo^ty  of  few  individuals  •  .  .  .  has  been  well 
TiTfr»"gfi^  Ibr  the  applauses  of  Europe/'  In  another  part  of  this  1790  laudation  of  the 
Poke  of  Urtean%  **  WTiy  " — it  is  aaked,  alluding  to  Madame  de  Geiilis,  though  not  by 
aaaie— **Wbx  shtmld  not  a  woman  of  iuiellcctual  ability,  of  sound  knowledge,  of 
leifcni  seal,  form  the  minds  of  young  princes  to  the  love  of  virtue,  and  unfold  in  them 
iJcnts  that  mUure  implanted  ?  The  Duke,"  remarks  the  same  writer,  "  chose  a 
methofi  to  conduct  hU  children  lo  the  moral  goal  that  he  had  marked  ont  for 
it  required  no  deep  philosophy  to  inspire  the  attempt,  and  success  hfts 
1  QpOQ  itA  execution/* 
his  priacc's  children  educated  by  Madame  dc  Gcnlis  were  the  Due  de  Chartres ; 
\  two  younger  brothers,  the  Due  de  Montpcmiicr  and  the  Comte  de  Eeaujolois  ;  and 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans. 
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The  people  soon  break  their  idols  in  pieces,  as  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  had,  two  years  previously,  declared  to  Dumouriez,  and 
surely  none  who  succeeded  her  on  the  scaffold  had  cause  to  think  so 
more  than  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  once  popular  idol  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  who  had  been  caricatured  at  Versailles  for  having  turned  his 
palace  into  a  place  of  popular  resort,  and  a  public  centre  of  popular 
discussion.  His  eldest  son  was  an  exile.  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  re- 
mained for  some  months  under  the  protection  of  Madame  de  Genlis, 
in  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere,  until  the  guardianship  of  her  was  re- 
signed to  the  Princcsse  de  Conti,  also  proscribed  by  the  Revolution. 
Her  brother,  Louis  Philippe,  Due  de  Chartres,  now,  by  the  death  of 
their  father,  become  Due  d'Orleans,  exhibited,  as  stated  in  a  pre- 
vious page,  the  greatest  fortitude  under  the  privations  to  which  he 
was  exposed  during  his  exile  5  and  in  long  after  years,  as  King  of  the 
French,  he  took  an  honest  pride  in  alluding  to  the  time  when,  as  an 
unknown  pedestrian  traveller,  footsore  and  hungry,  he  was  engaged 
as  a  teacher  at  the  college  of  Reichenau.  Not  less  heroic  was  the 
conduct  of  his  mother  when  driven  forth  by  anarchy  from  the 
Palais  Royal.  Her  virtues  were  respected  even  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  but  only  by  prayer  to  Heaven  could  she  hope  to 
aid  her  absent  children,  and  she  flew  to  the  succour  of  her  father, 
the  Due  de  Penthievre,  at  his  country  estate  called  Vernon.  He 
died  in  1793,  and  was  buried  at  Dreux,  the  last  resting-place  of 
his  wife,  so  dear  to  him  in  long  past  happy  days  at  Rambouillet, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  Dreux  he  had  succeeded  in  having  the 
remains  interred  of  his  beloved  daughter-in-law,  the  Princesse  de 
Lamballe ;  although  the  horrible  details  of  her  massacre  as  one  of 
the  first  and  most  innocent  victims  of  the  Revolution  would  appear 
to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  such  a  fact.'  Blood-red 
republicans,  however,  were  not  always  insensible  to  bribes,  and  the 
venerable  Due  de  Penthievre  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  the  ani- 
mosity of  these  monsters  in  human  form  who  had  made  his  hearth 

'  One  of  the  most  interesting  spots,  not  far  from  Versailles,  is  Dreux,  historically 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Huguenots — the 
former  under  the  Due  de  Guise,  and  the  latter  under  the  Prince  de  Conde — in  1563. 
The  ruins  of  the  Chateau  dc  Dreux,  in  ancient  times  the  residence  of  Counts  of  that 
name,  are  still  to  be  foimd  on  the  hill  above  the  town  ;  and  there,  within  an  enclosed 
space,  was  the  burial-place  alluded  to  in  the  text.  During  the  Revolution,  however, 
this  sacred  spot  was  not  respected ;  but,  as  told  in  an  after  page  of  the  present  paper, 
it  was  restored  by  Louis  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans,  grandson  of  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre^ 
before  his  elevation  to  the  throne. 


■ 


icsoiatc. 
aitempting  to  console  htm  therefore  no  longer  existed  for  his 
widowed  daughter,  the  Duchessc  d'Orleans,  she  voluntarily  allowed 
herself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Prison  of  the  Luxembourg,  rather  than 
allow  the  vassals  of  her  late  father  to  shed  blood,  or  fall  victims  in 
her  defence.  When  at  length  she  wzs  released  from  captivity,  she 
wa«  exiled.  Two  of  her  sons,  the  Due  de  Montpensier  and  the 
Comce  de  Bcaujolais,  died  during  the  weary  time  of  her  and  their 
proscription  (ihc  former  in  England  and  the  latter  at  Malta).  Her 
daughter,  however,  remained  to  her,  and  also  her  eldest  son.  He, 
the  Due  d*Orlcans,  on  a  visit  to  Palermo  in  1809,  there  won  the 
bean  of  the  Princcsse  Marie  Amelie,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  Bourbon 
King  of  Naples,  and  niece  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

From  Sicilian  court  chronicles  of  the  date  just  named,  it  appears 
that  the  princess's  mother.  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,  was  at  first 
averse  to  Louis  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans  j  for  her  Neapolitan 
m:r  '     whom  from  early  youth  her  sister  Marie  Antoinette  was 

m-u  vcd,  could   not  forget  that  he  was  the  son  of  Egalltey  to 

whom,  with  irrational  passion  of  political  prejudice,  she  attributed  the 
terribic  fate  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  By  her  attempts 
to  avenge  that  fate,  by  measures  more  or  less  sanctioned  by  the 
Chevaher  Acton  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  ends,  she  herself 
was,  \n  1809,  suffering  from  political  reverses.  The  very  name  of 
Orkans  caused  Queen  Caroline — the  austere  but  intellectual  and 
ambitious  counterpart  of  her  martyred  sister,  Marie  Antoinette — to 
frown;  but  she  had  justice  enough  at  last  to  admit  that  in  this  case 
the  sin  of  the  father  ought  not  to  be  visited  by  her  on  the  son, 
and  in  the  month  of  November,  1809,  her  daughter  was  married, 
iii  the  royal  chapel  at  Palermo,  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who,  born  at 
the  Palais  Royal  and  privately  christened  in  1773,  was — according  to 
an  antique  French  custom  with  regard  to  princes  of  the  blood — 
affiliated  by  public  baptism  to  Louis  XVI,  and  Marie  Antoinette  in 
1785^  that  King  and  Queen  then  standing  sponsors  for  him.  His 
mother  and  sister  were  present  at  his  marriage. 

How  litdc   could  the  Due  and  Duchessc  d'Orleans  surmise — 

rllpilJ  Lthcr,  bride  and  bridegroom,  amidst  the  orange 

ai  -r   the   sunny   sky   of    Palermo — what   changes 

were  in  store  for  them  both  during  the  long  life  they  were  destined 

to  p»5 

ThL  ^»f  France  in  i8jo;  exiled  from  France  in  1848  j  then 
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another  long  term  of  proscription,  bringing  to  public  light  many 
private  virtues ;  and,  at  last,  a  tomb  in  England,  the  present  home 
of  their  children  and  grand-children.  Meantime,  when  in  1814 
Louis  XVIII.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  Due 
d'Orleans  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  it  is  said 
that  when  once  again  finding  himself  within  that  abode  of  his  child- 
hood, he  knelt  down  in  a  rapture  of  gratitude  and  kissed  its  floor. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
that  the  Due  d*Orleans  returned  to  France,  and  his  consort,  already 
the  mother  of  two  sons,  was  soon  beloved  by  all  classes  in  Paris. 
Her  cousin,  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  the  pious  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  held  the  infant  Due  de  Nemours 
at  the  font  of  baptism ;  for,  though  herself  childless — to  her  own 
private  sorrow  and  the  political  regret  of  many — that  princess 
generously  rejoiced  in  testifying  her  affection  for  the  Duchesse 
d'Orleans,  whose  mother  had  suffered  much  on  behalf  of  the  late  King 
and  Queen  of  France.  The  memory  of  their  martyrdom,  and  of  her 
own  early  captivity  with  them  in  the  Prison  of  the  Temple,  was 
constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  when 
at  length  she  herself  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
her  cousin  was  established  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

To  the  last-named  palace,  on  his  return,  the  Due  d'Orleans  was 
also  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  sister.  Chastened  by  the  sorrows 
of  earlier  days  was  the  dowager  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  when  ^ain  she 
found  herself  at  the  Palais  Royal,  where  in  these  pages  we  first 
beheld  her  a  bride ;  and  her  saintly  example  made  itself  beneficially 
felt  in  Paris ;  but  her  heart  still  clung  to  the  past,  and  one  of  her  first 
thoughts  in  returning  to  France  was  to  restore  the  sepulchre  of  her 
father  and  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe. 

There,  at  Dreux,  she  herself,  after  a  long  life  of  aflUction,  and 
much  painful  wandering  in  distant  lands,  was  at  last  suffered  to  rest 
in  peace.  Her  son,  Louis  Philippe,  whilst  still  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  and  embellishment  of 
a  chapel  at  Dreux,  to  replace  one  destroyed  during  the  Revolution, 
and  her  gifted  grand-daughter,  the  Princesse  Marie — destined  soon 
to  sleep  her  last  sleep  there — enriched  it  in  later  years  by  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  preferred  by  some  to  her  celebrated  statuette  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  The  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  husband  of  that  gentle 
Helen  of  Orleans,  who  afterwards,  during  her  widowhood  and  exile, 
became  so  dear  to  the  people  of  England,  was  also  buried  at  Dreux. 
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Queen  Marie  Amelie,  the  aged  and  saintly  lady  who  now  rests  by 
rhe  side  af  her  husband  \n  the  land  of  his  last  exile,  paused  at 
Dreux^  ere  leaving  France  for  ever  in  1848,10  pray  there  before 
the  tombs  of  her  dead  children.  And  who,  knowing  aught  of  her 
chequered  life,  can  forget,  when  wandering  near  her  own  tomb  in 
England,  how  once  she  was  the  smiling  bride  at  Palermo,  and  after- 
wards the  happy  mother  of  many  children,  by  whose  presence  the 
Palais  Royal  was  brightened  ? 

Thaiik^l  for  the  peace  of  her  own  domestic  life  there,  she  was 
gracious  to  all  who  approached  her,  and  thus  even  appeased  the  pain 
which  the  by  that  time  aged  Madame  de  Genlis  must  have  felt  when 
she  again  appeared  in  that  scene  of  the  long  past  triumph  of  her 
jfouU).  The  aspect  of  society  had  altogether  changed  when  Madame 
dc  Genlis  returned  to  Paris  after  years  of  banishment.  Her  husband 
hid  perished  during  the  Revolution  ;  her  works  were  no  longer  read 
and  heard  read,  as  formerly,  \\\  the  iakns  of  Paris  ;  her  beauty  had 
ranished,  and  the  taste  for  what  it  had  been  was  changed  with  the 
^shions  of  outward  clothing  in  which  it  was  once  arrayed  j  nay,  the 
very  language  in  which  she  had  reason  to  think  herself  proficient, 
was  pCT%'crted  by  many  modes  of  expression  which  shocked  her 
tindimtnished  and  sensitive  self-love ;  but  the  Palais  Royal  still 
stood  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  two  pupils  she 
h^  best  loved,  and  of  whose  conduct  in  intervening  years  she  had 
good  cause  to  be  proud. 

Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  the  beloved  **Adele''  of  twenty  years 
befoi'e,  was  untiring  in  her  successful  attempts  to  soothe  the  soul  of 
her  former  ^flw^rr/itfw/i',  and  the  frank  courtesy  of  the  Due  d'Orleans 
completed  the  charm;  but  the  supreme  moment  came  when  tJie 
hxX£X — the  child  Louis  Philippe  of  bygone  days,  on  whose  head,  as 
narnited,  Voltaire  had  placed  his  hand  —  went  and  fetched  his 
consort^  the  Princcsse  Marie  Amelie  of  Naples,  to  present  to  her. 

Poor  Madame  de  Genlis  !  She  had  arrived  at  an  age  to  need 
consobcion,  especially  amidst  the  scenes  of  her  vanished  youth  ;  and 
she  found  consolation  to  the  last  hours  of  her  long  hfe,  in  the  bcnc- 
iicent  conduct  of  the  Duchesse  d' Orleans,  her  former  pupil's  wife, 
who  greeted  her  with  the  words  : — *'  There  arc  two  things,  loved 
fussionately  by  me,  and  for  which  I  have  to  thank  you  :  your  pupils 
and  your  books.'*  And  not  only  by  gracious  words  but  by  bene- 
volent deeds  was  Madame  de  Genlis  convinced  of  princely  generosity. 

The  shops  still  glittered  in  the   Palais    Royal    below,  as   when 


* 
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Charlotte  Corday,  in  1793,  entered  one  of  them  to  buy  the  knife 
with  which  she  stabbed  the  demagogue  tyrant,  Marat,  when  the 
young  Duchesse  de  Berri,  after  her  marriage  in  18 16,  was  wont  to 
flit  in  and  out  the  palace  above  on  visits  to  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans. 

The  last-named  princess  was  aunt  to  the  former,  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri  being  daughter  of  the  prince  royal  (afterwards  king)  of  Naples ; 
and  during  the  brief  happiness  of  her  married  life  at  the  neighbouring 
Palace  of  the  Elysee,  before  the  assassin's  dagger  suddenly  made  her 
a  widow  (as  recounted  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine*),  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri  was  on  terms  of  confiding  intimacy  at  the  Palais 
Royal. 

And  again,  some  few  years  afterwards,  when  as  mother  to  the 
Due  de  Bordeaux  (Count  de  Chambord,  then  regarded  by  Bourbon 
legitimists  as  future  King  of  France),  she  was  more  susceptible 
than  formerly  of  political  distrust,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  still  shone 
resplendent  at  a  grand  ball  given  at  the  Palais  Royal,  in  honour  of 
her  father's  visit  to  Paris,  he  having  lately  married  her  sister, 
Christina,  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

Charles  X.,  then  King  of  France,  was  present  at  that  ball,  and  on 
the  same  night  that  it  took  place  within  the  Palais  Royal,  the  public 
area  below,  generally  known  by  that  name,  showed  signs  of  popular 
disturbance,  indicating  the  approaching  Revolution  of  1830;  but 
here  let  a  contemporary  spectator  briefly  describe  the  scene  within 
and  without. 

'*  The  royal  families  of  France  and  of  the  two  Sicilies  were  invited 
to  that  ball  at  the  Palais  Royal;  two  kings,  princes,  princesses, 
illustrious  men  of  the  army,  powerful  men  of  the  tribune,  the 
ministry,  and  the  opposition,  were  crowding  into  the  vast  saloons  of 
M.  le  Due  d'Orleans.  The  terraces  were  covered  with  orange 
trees,  and  flowers  of  every  sort  seemed  to  form  a  continuation  of  the 
stately  apartments  by  suspended  gardens.  It  was  a  fairy  scene,  and 
so  illuminated,  that  even  from  a  distance  the  Palais  Royal  resembled 
an  enchanted  palace." 

^^  It  was  a  scene  that  promised  to  gratify  some  hearts  as  well  as  all 
eyes  ;  for  in  the  King  of  Naples  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans  welcomed 
her  own  brother,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  her  own  father,  and 
between  the  royal  guests  from  the  Tuileries,  viz.,  the  King  of 
France,  his  son  the  Dauphin  (Due  d'Angouleme),  the  Dauphiness, 
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and  the  Duchesse  de  Btrri  reigned  much  harmony.  "  These  royal 
guests  were  received  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Palais 
Royal  by  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  his  two  sons,  the  Dues  de  Chartrcs 
and  de  Nemours,  The  summer  weather  was  magnificent;  every 
thing  seemed  to  breathe  joy;  but  presently  in  the  midst  of  this 
atmosphere  of  light,  of  flowers,  and  melody,  the  King  of  France 
advanced  to  an  open  window,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  clear, 
calm  sky.  *  Gentlemen/  said  he  to  those  around  him,  *  this  is 
fine  weather  for  my  Algerian  fleet.  My  army  at  this  moment  ought 
to  touch  the  Coast  of  Africa,'  Whilst  the  aged  king  was  pro- 
nouncing these  words,  other  conversations  were  taking  place  in 
diiFerent  parts  of  the  spacious  rooms ;  comments  hazarded  on  the 
political  diflUculties  of  the  time,  and  conjectures  as  to  what  would 
be  the  issue  of  the  problem  then  consuming  the  peace  of  society  at 
large- 

"  And  all  the  while  that  these  grave  knots  of  politicians  with  knitted 
hfows  and  serious  faces  were  thus  engrossed,  fsdry  figures,  smiling 
faces,  crowned  with  flowers,  floated  past  them  in  the  dance,  and  to 
the  sound  of  delicious  music  from  the  orchestra  j  until  at  last  some- 
body standing  within  the  recess  of  a  window,  said  ,  ,  ,  ,  '  We 
dance  on  a  volcano.'  The  idea  soon  became  prevalent,  for  at  the 
scry  time  that  the  gay  crowd  within  the  palace  was  thus  giving  itself 
up  to  pleasure,  a  sort  of  insurrection  was  taking  place  in  the  public 
girdcns  without. 

**  Shrubs  were  torn  up,  chairs  were  piled  one  upon  another,  and  the 
whole  was  ignited.  The  flames  mounting  caused  alarm  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  conflagration  ;  and  the  King  could  perceive,  from  the 
height  of  the  terrace  on  which  he  stood,  the  popular  commotion 
reigning  immediately  near  him  in  Paris.'*  Soon  afterwards  his  abdica- 
tion was  dated  from  Rambouillet,  the  palace  consecrated  by  me* 
loorics  connected  with  the  late  mother  of  his  host  and  successor,  and 
With  hcf  father,  the  Due  de  Penthievre. 

Some  readers  may  have  been  present  at  that  hall  of  the  Palais 
Royal  ^  and  if  so,  their  memory  can  supply  any  deficiency  in  the 
account  just  quoted.  Of  the  splendid  hospitality,  exercised  there  at 
a  much  later  date  and  under  the  imperial  dynasty  of  France,  it  is 
needless  to  speak  to  those  who  have  as  guests  delighted  in  it. 
Another  princess  of  Italy  (of  the  north  and  not  the  south  of  that 
poetical  but  long  politically  opposed  land),  now  reigns  at  the  Palais 
Royad ;  and  here  be  it  remembered  that  the  earliest  years  of  the 
N.  S.  1867,  Vol  IV.  n 
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Princesse  de  Lamballe  were  passed  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  and  that 
two  princesses  of  Sardinia  came  thence,  by  the  way  made  specially 
for  them  over  Mont  Cenis,  to  be  the  brides  of  the  younger  brothers 
of  Louis  XVI.  when  he  was  Dauphin,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was 
Dauphiness. 

Also  let  the  reader  here  recall  that  ^^  Madame  Clothilde  de  France," 
sister  of  Louis  XVL,  and  of  the  saintly  Madame  Elizabeth,  was  in 
1777  espoused  to  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  afterwards  King  of 
Sardinia.  A  fine  portrait  of  this  princess  still  exists,  or  did  until 
lately,  in  the  Musee  de  Turin,  and  few,  if  any,  when  gazing  on  the 
pictures  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  Turin,  or  when 
standing  in  the  chapel  attached  to  the  royal  residence  there,  can  fail 
to  remember  old  facts  and  matrimonial  alliances  which  link  the 
history  of  Sardinia  to  that  of  France  from  age  to  age,  and  which 
impart  a  new  interest  to  the  position  of  Clothilde,  wife  of  Prince 
Napoleon  now  resident  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  married  to  him 
(1859)  ^^  ^^  chapel  above  named.  The  childhood  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  like  that  of  his  sister  the  Princesse  Mathilde  (son  and 
daughter  of  King  Jerome  Bonaparte,  by  the  Princesse  Catherine  of 
Wurtemburg),  was  spent  clfiefly  at  Rome.  Hence,  possibly,  the 
love  for,  and  patronage  of,  art  which  distinguish  the  Princesie 
Mathilde  and  her  brother.  Since  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  die 
young  Sardinian  Princess  Clothilde,  he  has  travelled  with  her  into 
Algeria,  that  same  country  from  which  Charles  X.  was  hoping,  as 
already  described,  for  tidings  of  glory  when  standing  at  the  windows 
of  the  Palais  Royal  during  the  fete  there,  not  long  before  his  abdication. 

It  was  hoped  by  Napoleon  L,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Hundred  Days,  that  his  brother  Lucien,  then  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
would  make  that  historical  residence  a  point  of  centralisation  for  the 
arts  of  peace  and  industry.  Prince  Lucien,  during  his  subsequent 
life  in  Italy,  treasured  up,  as  did  the  world  at  large,  every  remem- 
bered word  that  had  fellen  from  the  lips  which  at  one  time  decreed 
the  hxt  of  kingdoms,  and  he  loved  to  repeat  the  fbUowing  which 
the  Emperor  had  said  to  him  not  long  before  the  batde  of  Waterloo: 
^^  Plus  de  querelles  entre  nous,  plus  de  discussions  qui  fletris^ent  le 
cceur  et  Taffection  fratemelle  .  .  .  .  ni  de  rien  de  ce  qui  touche  i 
la  politique  ....  II  faut  que  le  Palais  Royal  soit  le  centre  des  arts, 
ct  que  les  artistes  trouvent  en  vous  un  protecteur  zcle,  ce  que  vous 
pouvez  etre,  etant  a  la  fbis  mon  frere  et  le  Prince  Lucien,  connu  par 
son  esprit  et  son  esprit  savanU^^ 
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Tbrse  word$  were  not  destined  to  be  reilised  by  Prince  Lucien 
beneatb  the  roof  of  the  palace  to  which  they  referred,  aJ though  the 
hofDc  of  his  later  years  in  Italy  was  a  gathering  point  for  authors  ajid 
mistSi  as  some  of  the  younger  of  his  gifted  friends,  still  surviving, 
G8D  lesafy*  To  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and 
hu§baind  of  the  Italian  Princess  Clothtlde,  it  is  allowed  to  fulfil  the 
firtt  Emperor's  prediction  within  the  walls  of  that  historical  residence, 
some  of  the  various  chronicles  of  which  have  been  glanced  at  in 
die  preceding  pages ;  but,  as  surmised  at  the  opening  of  these  pen- 
and-ink  sketches,  most  readers,  in  these  locomotive  days,  have  some 
special  memories  of  their  own  concerning  the  Palais  Royal. 


THE   ARCHAEOLOGICAL   COLLECTIONS    IN 
THE   PARIS   EXHIBITION. 

JX  TWO  CHAPT£RS.-CHAP.  XL 

IN  the  limited  space  devoted  to  the  English  archxological 
collection  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  complete  history  of  labour  such  as  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Exhibition  originally  proposed*  The  only 
imocli  of  ait  workmanship  attempted  to  be  carried  out  with  any 
COOipleCesiess  ts  that  of  the  goldsmith's  craft.  There  arc,  however, 
#^00(1  many  fine  examples  of  English  work,  of  various  periods, 
which  very  well  illustrate  the  progress  of  certain  branches  of  arc 
fmn  very  early  times.  A  well-arranged  case  contains  objects  found 
in  the  drift  i  also  examples  of  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Periods  : 
these  arc  continued  through  the  Celtic  and  Roman,  down  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  times*  This  collection  forms  an  epitome  of  the  early  weapons, 
implemccics,  and  ornaments  then  in  use,  and  becomes  a  valuable 
addiliofi  10  the  general  series,  when  so  good  an  opportunity  occurs 
of  Oonparing  different  types  of  early  work  of  about  the  same  period, 
bill  firi>ricated  in  widely  difFerent  parts  of  Europe. 

SoQie  early  examples  of  Irish  art,  with  its  peculiar  interlaced  style 
of  arnamemaition,  are  very  striking,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  found 
ttkewbere  in  the  collection.  The  bell  and  shrine  of  St.  Patrick  are 
nwrkabie  iitstances  of  this  strongly-localised  type  of  ornament. 
The  Tani  brooch  ts  a  work  of  the  12  th  century:  it  is  of  white 
bronze^  Dartlv  overlaid   with    plaques   of  gold,  to  which   is  soldered 
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interlaced  filigree  of  great  deliciicy  and  elegance ;  some  pieces  of 
coloured  stones  are  set  in  the  projecting  parts.  No  less  remarkable 
is  the  Hunterston  brooch,  found  at  Kilbride  in  Ayrshire  :  the  work- 
manship is  similar  to  the  Celtic  examples  from  Ireland,  the  form  is 
that  of  a  flattened  disk,  the  groundwork  is  of  thin  gold  plates,  divided 
into  compartments,  and  filled  with  delicate  filigree  of  lacertine 
pattern;  some  portions  are  enriched  with  fine  granulated  work, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  found  on  the  ancient  Etruscan  gold  orna- 
ments ;  the  projecting  bosses  were  set  originally  with  pieces  of  dark- 
coloured  amber;  the  interlaced  pattern  is  found  round  the  edges, 
and  these  terminate  in  heads  of  monsters ;  the  date  of  this  well-pre- 
served object  is  probably  not  later  than  the  nth  century.  Several 
pastoral  staves,  generally  of  the  I2th  century,  well  illustrate  the 
peculiarity  of  form  and  mode  of  decoration  in  Irish  ecclesiastical 
art :  in  many  cases  the  material  is  of  wood,  overlaid  with  thin  plates 
of  bronze,  inlaid  with  silver,  and  enclosed  in  an  interlaced  pattern, 
and  frequently  set  with  bosses  of  glass  or  vitreous  mosaic.  In  all 
cases  of  early  Irish  art  the  human  figure  is  represented  with  great 
rudeness  of  execution.  There  are,  in  other  respects,  certain  Byzan- 
tine influences  apparent,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  connection 
between  the  early  Irish  and  English  churches  with  the  Christians 
of  the  East.  Another  remarkable  object  of  elaborate  metal  work 
is  the  Gloucester  candelabrum,  bought  out  of  the  SoltykofF  sale  for 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  :  this  most  valuable  relic  was  made, 
as  appears  by  the  inscription,  for  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  by  Abbot 
Peter,  about  1104.  It  is  one  mass  of  rich  foliation  interlaced  with 
figures  and  monsters,  and  resting  on  a  triangular  base.  It  remained 
for  many  centuries  at  Le  Mans  in  France ;  and  the  archaeologists  of 
that  country  are  even  now  loth  to  admit  that  it  is  any  other  than 
French  work. 

A  good  collection  of  iron  helmets  is  contributed  principally  by  the 
Hon.  R.  Curzon,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Tower  collection ;  the  earliest  specimen  shown  is  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Danish  :  it  is  of  low  conical  form,  and  elaborately  riveted ;  it  was 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Oxford  Castle,  the  date  given  is  about  a.d. 
700 ;  the  state  of  preservation  is  perfect.  Other  fine  examples, 
from  about  a.d.  iooo  down  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century  show, 
in  chronological  order,  the  strange  forms  and  enormous  proportions 
which  these  head-pieces  assumed  during  the  middle  ages. 

A  few  miniature  portraits,  by  some  of  the  best  English  artists. 
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such  as  Hoskins  and  Cooper,  are  exhibited  ;  also  the  beautiful 
cameo  portrait  of  QueeJi  Elizabeth^  in  onyx  of  three  layers, 
iina  1580,  belonging  to  Mr,  J.  Heywood  Hawkins:  this  exquisite 
gem  is  by  the  hand  of  the  same  artist  who  executed  the  fine  cameo 
busts  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son  Edward  VL,  with  some  others 
in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor.  In  all  these  cases  the  ma- 
terial used  is  the  finest  antique  oriental  onyx  \  these  stones  are 
of  great  rarity  even  with  early  engravings  upon  them,  and  are 
very  rarely  found  at  all  in  mediaeval  works,  except  when  the 
orig^iial  subject  had  been  defaced  and  tlie  stone  used  again.  The 
name  of  the  artist,  whether  English  or  foreign,  has  never  been  dis- 
covered ;  whoever  he  was,  he  was  worthy  to  rank  with  the  greatest 
gem  engravers  of  antiquity. 

The  collection  of  plate  and  goldsmith's  work  is  the  most  extensive 
and  complete  in  the  English  department.  Besides  numerous  private 
contributions,  many  of  the  best  specimens  belonging  to  the  English 
universtties,  as  well  as  the  different  corporations  and  City  companies, 
are  sent.  Notwithstanding  the  troubled  times  of  the  Civil  Wars 
and  the  constant  temptation  to  melt  down  old  plate,  few  countries 
retain  $0  much  fine  early  goldsmith  work  as  England.  With  the 
exception  of  the  pieces  still  left  to  the  once  rich  treasuries  of  the 
Continental  cathedrals,  and  the  prolific  works  of  the  Augsburg  artists, 
fine  specimens  are  not  often  to  be  found  on  the  continent.  The 
large  number  of  beautiful  objects  exhibited,  generally  of  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Reformation,  such  as  croziers,  cups,  and  other  deco- 
rative objects,  enriched  with  enamel,  form  a  collection  of  very  great 
interest  and  value. 

Amongst  the  more  remarkable  is  the  fine  tall  standing  cup 
belonging  to  the  corporation  of  King's  Lynn  :  the  goblet  is 
dtfided  into  several  compartments  by  wavy  lines  of  foliated 
ornament,  each  occupied  by  figures  having  portions  of  their  dresses 
enamelled  in  flowers,  and  placed  on  a  ground  of  dark  blue-and 
gr^ecn  translucent  enamel ;  these  figures  are  in  silver ;  a  similar 
decoration  runs  round  the  broad  base  of  the  cup  in  the  form  of  dogs 
chasing  game,  also  grounded  with  enamel.  This  beautiful  object  is 
iLSually  called  King  John's  Cup ;  it  is,  however,  of  a  much  later 
date.  It  was  probably  made  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
Another  fine  example  of  metal  work  in  conjunction  with  enamel  is 
found  in  the  silver-gilt  cover  of  a  nautilus  cup,  or  possibly  a  navicula, 
belonging  to  AU-Souls  College,  Oxford :  the  ground  is  of  rich  green 
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translucent  enamel,  with  broad  bands  of  alternate  escutcheons  and 
diapers.  It  is  a  work  of  unusual  sidll  and  delicacy,  and  especially 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  lines  of  metal  dividing 
the  enamels.  Amongst  other  elaborate  vessels  arc  found  some  good 
examples  of  the  ''mazer"  bowl;  these  broad  drinking  cups  were 
made  frora  the  maple  wood,  and  in  many  cases  are  ornamented  with 
rich  mountings  of  gold  or  silver-gilt,  and  sometimes  with  jewels  and 
enamels.  Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  greatly  attached  to  their 
mazers,  and  to  have  incujred  much  cost  in  enriching  them.  Quaim^ 
legends,  in  English  or  Latin,  expressive  of  peace  and  good-fellowshij 
were  often  embossed  on  the  metal  rim  and  oft  the  cover. 

Some  gorgeous  specimens  of  English  work  have  been  contributed 
by  the  Queen  ;  amongst  others,  a  magnificent  frame  of  large  dimen- 
sions, bearing  the  cipher  of  Charles  IL  It  is  made  of  npousii  silver, 
and  most  richly  ornamented  with  festoons  of  fruit  and  Eowers  inter- 
spersed with  amorim. 

The  series  is  well  continued  through  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries, 
and  terminates  with  the  enormous  wine-cisterns  and  coolers  whick^ 
so  amazed  the  public  in  the  Kensington  loan  collection^  and  whick' 
seem  equally  marvellous  to  the  French. 

A  case  of  Chelsea  porcelain,  mainly  contributed  by  Sir  D»  C. 
Maijoribanks,  admirably  illustrates  the  perfection  to  which  the 
ceramic  art  had  arrived  in  England  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Some  of  the  colours  arc  equal  to  anything  produced  at  Sevres ;  the 
forms,  however,  partake  of  the  mediocre  taste  at  that  time  prevailing 
all  over  Europe.  There  are  only  few  good  pieces  of  Wedgwood's 
art ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  greater  effort  had  not  been  made 
to  give  a  fine  collection  of  this  ware.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  branch  of 
the  ceramic  craft  which  reflects  the  greatest  renown  on  our  art 
manufecturcs,  besides  which  It  has  always  been  popular  in  France. 

The  Austrian  collection  is  confined  to  some  remarkably  good 
specimens  of  arms  in  rich  mountings  from  the  Vienna  Museum,  and 
a  scries  of  objects  in  crystal,  with  elaborate  mountings  in  enamel,  of 
the  cinque^cento  period  -,  these  are  from  the  Imperial  treasury,  and 
are  fine  specimens  of  art-workmanship,  but  are  not  specially  con- 
nected with  Austrian  art.  There  are  also  good  examples  of  the  richly 
gik  and  painted  porcelain  for  which  the  manufactory  at  Vienna 
celebrated  in  the  last  century,  but  which  no  longer  exists*.  The' 
most  interesting  thing  in  this  room  is  the  case  containing  a  large 
scries  of   Hungarian  works,  commencing  with  some  early  bronze 
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iwplfincnts  and  personal  ornaments  of  a  peculiar  t)pe.  There  is  a 
coUftr  for  the  neck  \n  bronze  in  excellent  preservation  and  of  rare 
larm ;  k  has  a  band  some  two  inches  in  width,  made  to  rest  on  the 
lower  pan  of  the  neck,  and  a  narrower  upright  collar  round  the  pole  *, 
it  16  £istened  in  front  with  a  pair  of  rounded  Celtic-looking  orna- 
meats  \  the  ool/  other  decoration  of  this  early  work  consists  of  a  itw 
plinchrd  holes.  This  is  only  one  example  out  of  many,  where  the 
grpcs  of  form  and  ornamentation  vary  considerably  from  objects  of 
a.  similar  character  found  in  Western  and  Northern  Europe. 
Amongst  other  early  works  are  a  pair  oi  heavy  bracelets  in  gold, 
cimamented  with  what  appear  to  be  carbuncles  and  pieces  of  garnet, 
and  leroiinating  in  the  centre  with  heads  of  monsters ;  these  examples 
arc  believed  to  be  of  the  6th  or  7th  century,  and  were  found  in 
Hungary.  They  bear  a  M^xy  strong  reseniblajice  to  similar  brace- 
lets made  in  India^  the  style  of  ornament  indeed  is  so  evidently 
fimiJar,that  they  become  valuable  examples  of  the  current  of  Eastern 
art  towards  Eastern  Europe  at  that  early  period. 

The  case  also  contains  two  very  fine  specimens  of  enamel  on  solid 
(oU.  They  are  probably  not  connected  with  Hungarian  art,  but 
ire  fine  Byzantine  enamels  of  the  loth  century;  one  piece  represents 
a  noyal  figufc,  with  the  inscription^  ^'  Constantinus  Monomachus  ;  '* 
flic  olbcr  |daque  carries  a  female  effigy.  The  process  used  is  a 
BtfTrnifT  of  thuonn:  and  champ^Uvt.  The  prevailing  colours  are 
bloc  and  green,  with  red  for  the  borders  ;  the  ground  is  ornamented 
iriUi  foliage  and  birds.  The  display  of  purely  Hungarian  jewels  and 
plafe  is  rcry  extensive  ;  in  most  cases  they  are  overlaid  with  orna- 
tnettt,  and  partake  somewhat  of  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  East. 
The  lave  for  personal  decoration  seems  characteristic  of  the  nation. 
The  dace  of  these  ornaments  range  over  a  period  of  the  last  three 
eemuries.  They  are  generally  in  high  relief,  and  overcharged  with 
precious  stones  and  thin  surface  enamels, 

Spain  sends  some  ancient  pottery,  and  a  few  examples  of  bone  and 
adier  implements  of  a  very  early  period  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
^ttce  i$  occupied  with  letters  and  autographs  of  the  men  who  made 
Sfoin  once  a  great  nation.  The  walls  are  mainly  covered  with  casts 
and  mintite  ^Uils  of  tlic  beautiful  Moorish  ornaments  from  the 
AOwiibfa* 

The  prmcipal  feature  in  the  Portuguese  contribution  is  the  very 
scries  of  chalices,  monstrances,  &c.,  which  illustrate  the 
fa  emit  in  that  country.     A  few  examples  arc  as  early  as 
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the  nth  century,  and  do  not  differ  materially  from  similar  objects 
found  further  north.  The  same  filigree  ornament  is  found  worked 
on  a  gold  ground,  and  enriched  with  jewels ;  but  there  are  many 
purely  Portuguese  works,  of  about  1500,  which  bear  a  strong  local 
stamp  of  decoration.  They  are  generally  surcharged  with  ornament 
of  mixed  Gothic  and  Renaissance  character,  and  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  architectmral  elaborations  of  such  buildings  as  the 
church  at  Batalha,  and  similar  erections  in  the  Peninsula,  and  which 
degenerated  in  Spain  into  the  Plateresque.  The  most  remarkable 
object  amongst  these  works  is  a  gorgeous  Ostensoir,  made  for  the 
monastery  at  Belem,  at  the  commencement  of  the  i6th  century,  in 
the  purest  gold,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Vasco  di  Gama  after 
his  second  voyage  to  India.  It  still  retains  the  Gothic  style  of  orna- 
ment, though  somewhat  debased.  It  is  overloaded  with  decoration, 
but  there  are  portions  of  the  enamelling  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
beauty.  Some  of  the  chalices  and  monstrances  have  a  series  of 
small  bells  attached  to  them,  probably  to  call  attention  at  the  time  of 
elevation,  or  when  the  Host  is  carried  in  procession. 

The  Northern  nations  are  necessarily  more  restricted  in  their  art 
productions ;  in  nearly  all  cases,  however,  the  examples  of  primeval 
remains  are  well  represented,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
Denmark,  where  not  only  are  these  early  objects  found  in  great 
abundance,  but  unusual  care  and  attention  have  been  bestowed  on 
their  elucidation.  In  the  collection  from  Norway  is  found  the  fine 
wooden  portal  of  the  demolished  church  of  Flaa,  in  the  province  of 
Hallingdal.  This  round-headed  doorway  is  most  elaborately  carved 
all  over  in  low  relief,  in  the  style  of  early  Irish  art :  the  constant 
interlacing  of  branches  and  foliage,  with  birds  and  animals,  give  it  all 
the  appearance  of  a  leaf  taken  out  of  an  early  Irish  MS.  A  similar 
portal  is  sent  from  a  church,  no  longer  existing,  at  Sauland,  in  the 
province  of  Telemark. 

Another  curious  example  of  Northern  art  in  the  12th  century  is 
the  baptismal  font  from  the  church  at  Tryde.  The  bowl  is  circular, 
having  massive  groups  of  projecting  figures  dividing  the  sculptures, 
which  are  in  low  relief.  There  are  also  some  specimen  stones,  with 
Runic  inscriptions,  from  the  museum  at  Upsala  ;  but  these  firagmen- 
tary  objects  by  no  means  represent  the  rich  store  of  Northern 
antiquities  which  are  to  be  found  carefully  preserved  in  the  museums 
of  Copenhagen,  Bergen,  and  Christiana. 

For  years  past  these  countries  have  been  gradually  accumulating 
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ill  the  available  relics  of  early  and  mediaeval  times,  and  shortly  their 
GAC-aut  treasures  \ifill  be  properly  arranged  in  relation  to  each  other 
in  such  a  manner  as  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  may  also  be  effected  fn 
fopect  ^  our  o^^ra  scattered  collections. 

The  department  assigned  to  Russian  art  contains  many  interesting 

objects,  but  the  antiquities  of  the  Russian  empire  cannot  reckon  upon 

an  origin  of  more  than  a  few  centuries,  and  in  nearly  all  the  examples 

irKcs  of  Byxantine   influence  are  discoverable  ;  the  only  exception 

perhaps  is  in  the  large  number  of  stone  hatchets  and  hammer-heads 

from  the  government  of  Minsk.     There  is  a  small  collection  of 

goldsmith's  work  from  the  imperial  collection  at  Moscow,  but  little 

ew^lierthan  the  17th  century.     A  good  example  of  earlier  work  is 

fiHmd  in  a  large  vessel  of  silver,  said  to  be  of  the  1 2th  century ;  it  is 

pordjr  oriental  in  design,  and  is  of  the  exact  form  of  the  shallow 

vessels  often  found  in  the  East,  covered  with  rich  arabesques  \  this 

oTit,  however,  is  quite  plain,  and  bears  a  Scbve  inscription,  *'The 

Cupof  Vladimir  de  Vidovitch  ;"  its  capacity  would  be  equal  to  at 

kast  a  gallon. 

Another  noteworthy  piece  is  a  large  cup  and  cover  in  parcel  gilt, 
ncUjr  decorated  by  a  pattern  deeply  chiseled  \  it  has  an  oriental  type 
of  ornament,  and  bears  a  Russian  inscription  in  elongated  letters 
ferming  a  broad  border.  A  favourite  style  of  decoration  consists  of 
^^em  cut  in  low  relief,  the  ground  being  scored  and  ornamented 
in  niello  with  a  very  good  result.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury niello  work  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  Europe  except  in 
Russia ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Russians  had  learnt  the 
irt  from  the  Greeks,  at  an  early  period,  and  that  it  never  became 
lost*  Nearly  all  the  pieces  bear  inscriptions  in  Russian  characters, 
Ac  peculiar  form  of  the  letters  allowing  them  to  be  introduced  with 
good  effect  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  well-known  Arabic 
ascriptions  on  works  of  Eastern  art. 

There  is  also  shown  a  cast  of  the  wooden  portal  and  gates  from 
the  Church  of  SS,  John  and  Isidore  at  Rostow.  These  arc  most 
daborately  carved  all  over  with  minute  foliage  in  low  relief,  and  are 
niijixis  examples  of  an  oriental  type  of  the  Byzantine  style.  The 
walls  arc  covered  with  a  large  number  of  highly  finished  coloured 
dnwbgs  of  almost  every  class  of  objects  of  antiquity,  religious,  civil, 
and  irmtic  \  these  ineditcd  drawings  are  apparently  meant  to  form  a 
cocitiouafion  of  the  great  work  on  the  "Antiquities  of  the  Russian 
Empire,"  published  a  few  years  since.     There  is  a  barbaric  magni- 
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ficence  about  the  articles  of  jewelry  which  is  perfectly  characteristic^ 
being  a  combination  as  it  were  of  Indian,  Arabic,  and  Byzantine  art. 
The  religious  paintings  are  all  treated  with  a  certain  unifonnity  of 
subject,  which  is  the  result  of  the  canons  of  sacred  art  in  the  Greek 
and  Russo-Greek  churches. 

A  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
is  to  be  found  outside  the  main  building,  where  a  miniature  copy  of 
an  Egyptian  temple  has  been  erected.  Some  exquisite  gold  orna- 
ments of  die  most  charming  design  and  execution  are  deposited  here; 
they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  pattern  and  workmanship  to  die 
Etruscan,  and  are  probably  the  work  of  Greek  artists  of  the  period 
of  the  Ptolemies.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  example  of  purely 
Egyptian  work  in  the  form  of  a  small  plaque  or  rather  frame-work 
of  gold,  similar  to  the  cloisonnJ  a  jour  process  of  enamelling ;  tlie 
interspaces  are  filled  with  turquoises,  lapis-lazuli,  and  cornelians ; 
the  design  consists  of  Egyptian  figures  with  their  emblems.  There 
is  also  an  exquisite  bracelet  of  ancient  Egyptian  work  in  massire 
gold  i  the  ground  is  of  richest  lapls-lazuli  blue,  with  figures  and 
symbols  in  low  relief;  the  details  are  given  with  all  the  delicacy  of 
the  best  Etruscan  work.  These  fine  objects  form  but  a  small  part 
of  the  valuable  collection  brought  together  by  the  care  of  M. 
Mariette,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Egyptian  government. 

The  beautiful  reproductions  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  jewelry,  by 
Signor  Castellani,  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  copying  the  fine  Alexandrian  panire  which 
formed  so  interesting  an  addition  to  our  loan  collection  in  i86a*  He 
has  also  brought  together  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  curious  ool* 
lection  of  the  jewels  and  personal  ornaments  used  in  different  p«ts 
of  Italy  at  the  present  time.  These  are  arranged  according  to  the 
geographical  divisions  of  the  country ;  the  most  remarkable,  as  well 
as  the  most  beautiful,  are  those  procured  from  the  district  of  auicient 
Etruria.  Here,  strange  to  say,  many  of  the  old  forms  still  exist,  and 
are  found  in  use  by  the  peasantry  of  the  present  day ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  Signor  Castellani  discovered  a  remnant  df  the  same  process 
of  manufacture  by  which  the  early  artists  produced  their  workk 
The  value  of  this  collection  can  hardly  be  estimated  too  highly ;  in 
a  few  years  the  formation  of  this  series  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
become  impossible,  for  whatever  advantages  railroads,  good  govecor 
ment,  and  freedom  of  communicatfon  may  bring — and  very  great  of 
course  they  are — one  result  is  almost  sure  to  follow,  namelf ,  the 
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gndtsat  disappcanuice  of  peculiarities  of  costume  and  the  old  forms 
of  penunal  ornaments  ^knA  utensils,  their  place  being  taken  by  cheaper, 
and  perhaps  more  convenient,  but  certainly  more  commonplace  objects. 

Upcm  the  whole,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  adding  an 
arcfavological  collection  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  may  be  congratulated 
«ll  it$  success.  The  steady  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
sttidjr  of  aichicobgy  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  increasing 
ioctretl  which  the  subject  is  now  generally  exciting^  justified  the 
idem  of  brtnging  together  the  scattered  remains  of  early  art  from 
JSisent  parts  of  Europe.  The  collection  is  doubtless  far  from 
be^g  complete  in  any  sense,  still  an  opportunity  occurs  of  com- 
pnog  a  l^rgc  number  of  interesting  objects  of  a  like  character,  but 
froai  widely  different  localities,  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  happen 
agatju  This  applies  especially  to  the  French  portion  of  the  colleC' 
ckvi,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important*  Almost  every 
fitom'mcval  museum  in  France  has  contributed  its  best ;  the  treasuries 
die  cathedrals  have  lent  what  remained  of  their  treasures ;  and 
If,  the  numerous  fine  private  collections  in  France  have  been 
ftoAf  ibawn  upon   fbr  the  purpose  of  making  more  complete  the 

^hsotogical  portion  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867. 
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10  R  the  right  apprehension  of  the  history  of  Mediaeval  Europe, 
there  is  nothing  more  important,  and,  till  lately,  less  preva- 
lent in  this  countr}^  tlian  a  perception  of  the  true  position 
of  the  Medireval  Empire.  Why  a  particular  German  king 
should  be  styled  Emperor,  and  have  a  deference  paid  to 
llina  utterly  irrespective  of  his  actual  power— why  the  receipt  of  titles  from 
th»  fouotain  of  honour  should  be  so  highly  prized — why  the  strife 
b^tuccn  Emperor  and  Pope  should  be  so  keen,  while  yet  each  acknow- 
ledgdct  a  very  high  degree  of  power  in  the  other— and,  lastly,  why  this 
'  alvtioiit  at  once  so  full  of  strength  and  of  weakness,  of  majesty  and  of 
cnce,  should  enjoy  such  a  Angular  hold  upon  men*s  minds,  and  be 
d  of  such  inherent  vitality  as  to  linger  on  long  after  the  spirit  of 

iin  which  it  grew  up  w^as  gone,  and  the  w^hole  surface  of  Europe 

\  changed  around  it— such,  and  many  more,  are  the  questions  tliat 

OS  at  ihc  threshold  of  medieval  history.     Mr,  Bryce's  very  inter- 

;  book  has   this  ^-aJue,  amongst  many  others,   that  it  places  the 

1  sttadent  of  histoiy  in  a  position  to  answer  for  himself  the  ques- 
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tions  which  naturally  arise  on  commencing  the  study  of  this  period.  It 
has  this  further  value — no  small  one  in  our  eyes,  at  a  time  when  histo- 
rians generally  seem  to  fall  into  the  way  of  believing  nothing — that  it  is 
written  throughout  with  a  deep  and  unmistakeable  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  grasping  it  as  the  key  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  period  of  inexplicable  mystery,  and  a  help  to 
unriddling  many  puzzles  of  our  own  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  defend  the  legitimacy  of  the  act  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  during  the  celebration  of  the  Festival  of  the  Nativity,  a.d.  800, 
when  the  barbarian  Karl,  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  was  trans- 
foimed  into  '^  Karolus  Augustus,  a  Deo  coronatus,  magnus  atque 
Pacificus  Imperator."  What  is  necessary,  is  to  see  the  light  in  which 
this  act  was  regarded  in  Western  Europe  at  that  time,  the  powers  it  was 
held  to  confer  on  Charles,  the  idea,  in  fact,  to  which  men  tendered 
their  submission,  the  conception  of  order  which  alone  could  weld 
together  the  heterogeneous  masses  that  had  been,  and  still  were,  pouring 
in  upon  the  provinces  of  the  West,  as  well  as  upon  Italy  itself. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great  was  the  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  order  and  unity  in  the  West ;  it  was  the  only  possible  solution  for  the 
difficulties  raised  by  Byzantine  neglect  and  want  of  power.  So  long  as 
they  had  found  it  of  any  use,  men  had  clung  to  the  allegiance  of  the  New 
Rome,  had  deemed  themselves  honoured  in  ruling  as  her  lieutenants^ 
or  in  being  adorned  with  the  consular  ornaments.  The  Henilian 
Odoacer,  and  the  Goth  Theodoric,  whose  power  might  have  given  them 
a  good  title  to  assert  their  independence,  Were  content  to  remain  the 
nominal  viceroys  of  Zeno  and  Justinian. 

The  semi-independent  monarchy  that  the  wise  and  noble  Dietrich  of 
Bern  attempted  to  consolidate  in  Italy,  was  brought  to  a  precipitate  end 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  incompatibility  of  the  Arian 
Goth  and  the  Catholic  Italian.  Similarly,  religious  causes  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  revival  of  the  Empire  of  Old  Rome,  at  a  time  when  its 
pontilf  was  at  variance  alike  with  the  suzerain  he  still  appeared  to 
acknowledge,  with  the  Eastern  Church,  and  with  the  Western  Arians. 
In  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  the  only  gleam  of  hope  that  the  political 
horizon  offered  to  the  chair  of  Peter  was  in  the  direction  of  Gaul,  wheie 
the  Austrasian  Mayors  of  the  palace  had,  by  favour  of  the  Holy  Sec, 
grown  into  the  orthodox  Kings  of  the  Franks.  Charles  superadded  the 
yet  stronger  claim  of  having  conquered  the  Lombards,  the  impious 
enemies  of  Holy  Church,  and  thereby  shown  himself  an  efficient  as  well 
as  willing  protector.  The  time  seemed  ripe,  therefore,  for  the  Elder 
Rome  to  resume  those  rights  of  imperial  election  which  had  beoa 
suffered  to  pass  to  Byzantium  on  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, but  which  had  never  been  forgotten  by  either  pontiff  or  people  of 
the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment :  it  was  declared  that  Irene,  a  woman,  and  they 
said  a  murderess,  could  not  legitimately  rule  the  Roman  world ;  tiiat  in 
consequence  the  imperial  throne  was  vacant ;  and,  lastly,  that  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Old  Rome  belonged  the  right  of  filling  the  vacancy. 
These  necessary  postulates  being  accepted  without  very  dose  scrutiny, 
by  a  people  anxious  to  throw  off  the  Byzantine  yoke  and  resume  their 
former  pre-eminence,  the  choice  fell,  as  could  not  but  be  expected,  on 
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the  Frankish  king,  who  had  already  held  sway  over  Rome  as  patnclan, 
by  vimie  of  a  papal  grant,  which  in  iiself  was  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  Empire- 

A  necessary  consequence  of  the  imperial  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Great  was  Uie  assuraption  that  he  was  the  true,  legitimate  Emperor  of 
the  World,  and  that  the  still-continued  Byzantine  line  was  an  imposture ; 
and  of  course  the  sanne  position  had  to  be  taken  up  in  regard  to  the  | 
fnmkish  Emperor  at  Byzantium.      Hence  the  hot  and  stoutly-main* 
Bed  pij^  and  ^Uur%kM\^  controversy  ;  the  alternate  studied  frigidity  or  1 
ss.  recnminaiions  of  each  court  towards  the  other.     A  "  surly  acqui-  ] 
tnce  in,  rather  than  admission  of,  his  dignit>%'*  uus  all  that  Charles  I 
Great's    most    concihatory  policy  could  win  from  the  Byswmtines 
tiduel  and  Nicephorus.     And  in  later  limes,  when  degenerate  Carlo- 
;  could  scarce  grasp  the  sceptre  of  which  they  were  not  worthy^  , 
\  lords  of  the  New  Rome  took  heart,  and  used  still  stronger  language  - 
re  addressing  the  Western  line.     "' To  the  King,  or  as  he  calls  himself  | 
Emperor,  of  the   Franks,"  was  the  courteous  style  of  those  days.     But 
VtTcstem  writers  were  no  less  ready  to  call  the  Caesar  of  New  Rome 
"Rex  Greciae,*'  and  ^*^ Romanwrum  non  Romanorum  Imperator.*' 

The  great  question  among  subsequent  generations  concerning  the  act  \ 
U  the  year  800  was,  whether  the  Pope  performed  the  coronation  as  ( 
ffrtUHtath^  of  th€  Roman  pet>pU^  or  whether  he  crowned  him  in  virtue 
of  his  capacity  as  hmd  of  the  Church  /     In  other  words,  was  the  Empire 
lievi?ed  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  or  was  it  a  gift  from  the 
[fope  to  a  candidate  who  deser\'ed  well  of  the  Church,  but  which  might 
t  be  taken  away**  from  an  unworthy  or  hostile  wearer  ? 

Henry  IV.  at  the  gates  of  Canossa,  Conradin  on  the  scafifold  in  the 
curket-ptac^  at  Naples,  give  the  papal  answer  in  a  harsh,  stern  fonn, 
vfuch  would  perhaps  have  surprised  most  of  those  who  joined  in  the 
icdanutions  to  the  '*  great  and  pacific  Emperor,"  and  who  saw  the  Pope 
"adore  him  after  the  manner  of  the  Emperors  of  old."*' 

But,howsoever  appointedXharles's  Empirewas  a  great  gain  to  Western 
Europe  :  it  was  the  first  epoch  of  stability,  the  basis  of  a  constructive 
f^item,  where  pre\nously  all  had  been  unstable  and  chaotic.  To  this 
nKval  greatness  of  tlie  Frank ish  Cas&ar  Mn  Bryce  renders  full  justice, 
thoagh  without  noticing  the  curious  vein  of  Hebrew  theocracy  which 
oofis  out  in  the  letters  of  Alcuin,*^  and  in  the  familiar  nomenclature  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  intimate  friends  recorded  by  Eginhard,  and  which 
laiiieDoed  his  conception  of  the  Empire. 

Wc  roust  measure  the  greatness  of  Charles,  not  so  much  by  the  actual 
ilantion  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  which  broke  up  in  388,  as  by  the 
eodtiii^g  nature  of  the  idea  which  he  represented,  which  worked  in 
li's  minds  even  when  apparently  lying  fallow,  and  which  sprang  up 


^  "  ffr  V.  '  ^         w  could  wtUihoId  ;  and,  a^  it  was  afterwards  maintained,  he 

wlio  OKild  ^.^raile;  he  who  could  crown  couhl  discrown  the  Emperor/* 

.-u^  ^_jin^i..M.i-. ,  B.  V.  cbap.  L     Such  were  among  the  dangerous  questions 
the  coroaatioQ  scene  that  passed  off  with  >uch  apparent  joy  and  unanimity. 
Is  the  suitemetit  of  tlic  **  Cbronicoii  Moiiiiacetise/*  adduced  by  Mr.  Brj-ce. 


(Ofeip  1,  p.  6a) 

*  rar  ihft  ^^tt  further  '"Cotitcmpon 
itCkk  on  **  Eaxlx  Catholicism  in  Western  Europe.*' 


for  ih»%  **««  further  "Cotitcmporary  Review/*  September,  l866|  in  Mr.  Laing^s 
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again  and  bore  noble  fruit  in  the  revived  Empire  of  the  Ottos  and 
Fredericks. 

The  personal  importance  and  magnitude  of  Charles  the  Great  is 
borne  witness  to  by  the  speedy  decay  and  dissolution  after  his  death  of 
the  heterogeneous  masses,  which  his  right  hand  and  his  minute  atten- 
tion to  all  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  had  alone  kept  together. 
The  real  benefits  derived  by  Europe  firom  this  temporary  union  have 
been  ditferently  estimated,  with  more  or  less  of  favour,  according  to  the 
idiosynciacles  of  different  writers.  We  cannot,  for  our  part,  account  it 
a  small  thing  that  the  ■*  Renovatio  Romani  Imperii  "  of  a.d»  Soo  should 
have  given  to  the  crude  nationalities  dimly  struggling  into  separate  exist- 
ence, the  notion  of  a  common  brotherhood  united  under  one  ruler,  the 
divinely -appointed  Roman  Emperor.  The  idea  of  unity,  the  great  need 
of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  impressed  upon  men 
in  things  temporal  by  the  **  Imperator  Terrenus,"  as  in  things  spiritual 
by  the  '*  Imperator  Coelestis,*'  the  chief  pastor  of  Christ's  fold  in  the 
West. 

How  deeply  this  idea  of  the  necessit}*  of  an  imperial  head  as  the  one 
appointed  order  of  government  took  root,  even  in  remote  parts  of 
Europe  that  seemed  least  accessible  to  the  outward  influences  of  the 
Empire,  may  be  seen  in  our  own  early  history,  though  the  traces  have  to 
some  appeared  faint,  and  are  hinted  at  rather  than  explored  by  Mr 
Bry^e,  They  did  not  fall  within  the  full  scope  of  his  present  work,  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  interrupted  the  flow  of  his  narrative  ;  j^t  we 
believe  these  points  desen^e  investigation,  and  that  it  was  no  mere  seek- 
ing after  pomp  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  badge,  the  wolf 
and  t>^^ins,  on  the  coins  of  .-^lla,  or  to  the  use  of  the  imperial  st)'le  by 
the  Bretwaldas,  and  its  passing  into  Scotland  on  the  marriage  of  Malcolm 
Ceanmor  with  the  heiress  of  the  line  of  Cerdic, 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  much  on  the  anarchical  period  of  the 
"phantom  emperors,"  between  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat  and  the 
assumption  of  the  crown  of  the  world  by  Otto  the  Great,  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  a.d.  962.  In  theory,  the  Frankish  claim  to  the  Empire  had 
been  considered  as  merely  suspended  during  the  dark  period  that  had 
elapsed ;  **  for  so  long  as  there  remain  kings  of  the  Franks,"  says  a  writer 
of  A.D.  950,*  **  so  long  will  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Empire  not  wholly 
perish,  seeing  that  it  will  abide  in  its  kings."  There  may  have  been  a 
slight  touch  of  the  very  common  worship  of  the  "  rising  sun  "  in  this, 
considering  the  date  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  none  the  less  as  a  fair 
expression  of  the  belief  of  Western  Europe  generally,  and  ^\  the  light 
in  which  Otto's  revival  of  the  Empire  was  regarded  by  those  whom  it 
most  concerned. 

Mr.  Brycc  speaks  of  Otto  I.   as  tlie  creator  of  the  "  Holy  Roman 

•  Aclso,  Abbot  of  Moutier-cn-Dcr,  in  his  "  Liber  de  Antichiiato,**  quoted  by  Mr, 
Brycc^  p.  94, 

Cf.  GrttMiwood,  "Calhedrji  Petri,"  B.  \\\\.  p.  469:— "The  kings  of  FrMicia 
Orienlalis  regarded  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  the  Frankish  mouarchjr  ;  nor 
<lid  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingmn  tiynasty  make  any  change  in  t^T^  \t-M\-  .-.ninlnn  of 
their  own  heritable  prerogative.     The  desccndatits  of  Conrad  of  F  i  a 

drop  of  Carolingian  blood  in  their  veins  ;  yet  he  and  his  successors  'm- 

selvcs  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  the  legitisiTAte  hetp  i>Bd  successors  of  Chailciiiagne.' 
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Empire/*  To  those  who  have  not  studied  mediaeval  history,  such  a 
fleccinition  may  seem  at  variance  with  both  the  general  theory  of  the 
Empire,  and  with  other  portions  of  Mr.  Bryce's  own  book.  The  actual 
title  is,  indeed,  not  so  old  as  Otto's  ^  time ;  while  yet  the  idea  is,  to 
wne  extent,  as  old  as  the  Empire  itself.  The  notion  of  a  **  Sacrum 
toperium  "  may  be  traced  in  **  Divus  Julius,"  no  less  than  in  "  Sanctus 
Om^i  it  was  brought  into  much  stronger  relief  by  the  progress 

of  Ch  ,  which  spoke  of  the  Emperor  as  "  Ordinatus  a  Deo." 

One  of  the  features  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  political  condition  of 
Italy  at  the  time  of  Otto  I/s  revival  of  the  Empire  is  the  temporary 
swsjr  of  the  Consul  Alberic  of  Tusculum,  which  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  Roman  population  a  memory  of  republican  forms,  "which/* 
as  Mr.  Greenwood  obser\^es,»  *'  continued  for  ages  to  haunt  the  imagini- 
MRS,  and  to  stimulate  the  wayward  efforts,  of  the  Roman  people."  To 
this  irailition  of  never  quite  extinct  republican  institutions  may  be  traced 
the  attempts  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Rienzi,  and  Stephen  Porcaro.  At 
Ro«ne,  as  not  unfrequently  has  happened  elsewhere,  '*  memories  "  were 

to  be  mistaken  for  "  hopes," 
The  parallel  conceptions  of  a  world-monarchy  and  a  world-ieligion, 
f  two  great  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  their  strongest — ^though, 
nor  -^rmr^fly  initiator)'— impulse  given  them  by  Otto  the  Great 
fenr'  1  s)Tnbolism  and  interpretation  of  the  functions 

of  ih  -  |»oral  governors  of  the  world  find  their  outward 

expiesston  ev«;r  more  and  more  strongly  marked  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  the  Holy  Roman  Church- 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  new  ideas,  a.d.  962  ;  but  the 
second  **Renovatto  Imperii"  brought  them  into  greater  prominence. 
GfCgory  VH.  had  already  spoken  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  as 
beiig  like  unto  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  heavens.  This  sentence  be- 
came ome  of  the  most  fa\t)urite  forms  of  speech  throughout  the  Middle 
Afc ;  while  the  persuasion  in  men*s  minds  of  the  spiritual  sanctity  of 
both  powers,  and  the  deep  mystical  meaning  to  be  traced  in  everything 
eofincrted  with  the  Empire,  went  on  growing  through  several  centuries. 
The  •*  Defender  and  Advocate  of  the  Christian  Church,"  the  "  Protector 
of  Palestine  and  the  Catholic  Faith,'*  as  the  Emperor  was  called,  must 
needs  be  a  sacred  person  ;  so  he  is  at  his  coronation  ordained  sub- 
deaeoni   and  assists  the  Pope  in  the   celebration   of  the  mass.     The 

rtiiy  of  Rome  n'as  deduced  from  the  Seventy-second  Psalm  :  **  They 
fear  Thee  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  throughout  all 
as  :*"  not  till ''  He  who  letteth  *'  should  be  removed,  would  the 
tlibcs  and  provinces  rise  in  rebeUion,  and  the  Empire  to  which  God  had 
C0lii]^;ft..4  .}»,.  •  *^  ^'  "^ent  of  the  human  race  be  dissolved:  "Signum 
adiei:  disccsaio  ab  Imperio  Romano."  **     Lastly,  it  was 

i  oi  iHL  iiL-.'jn   r.i'j  lurs,  whose  fiinction  was  so  high  that  they  were 
'  the  equaJ^i  of  kings,  that  they  represented  **  the  seven  lamps  bum- 

tn  the  unity  of  the  sevenfold  spirit,  which  illumine  the  holy  Empire/* 


'  Ffnlecick  ButeiOBa  k  ilie  fixst  wlw  adds  tlie  cpiihct   "  hoty  '  to  llie  a4:ciistoiined 
**  Roouui  Emptrv.  ** 
r  '^CiUbcdni  Pcth/'  B.  viii-  p.  463. 
*  S.  Tltonuii  AqumA%,  Coznmcni.  ari  2  Thess.  ii*,  quolcd  by  Mr,  Tirycc. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that  as  Charies  the  Great,  the  author  of  the  first 
"  Renovatio  Romani  Imperii  '*  in  the  West,  had  sought  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  very  Irene  whose  imperial  position  he  ostensibly 
denied  and  whose  crimes  he  denounced,  so  Otto  the  Great,  the 
second  restorer  of  the  Empire,  sought  for  his  son  the  hand  of  a  Byzan- 
tine princess.  Liudprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  Otto's  Envoy  to  the 
Court  of  Constantinople,  had  many  a  curious  combat  of  words  with 
Nicephorus  on  the  respective  titles  of  the  Lords  of  Old  and  New  Rome, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  John  Zimisces  that  he  succeeded  in 
the  object  of  his  mission. 

From  this  alliance  of  East  and  West  sprang  Otto  III.,  the  shortest- 
lived  but  most  interesting  of  the  Saxon  line.  Reared  in  dreams  of  "  a 
renovated  Rome,  with  her  memories  turned  to  realities,"  and  living  at  a 
peculiarly  solemn  period  of  the  world's  history,  when  its  final  crisis  had 
been  widely  looked  for  on  the  approach  of  the  thousandth  year  from  the 
Christian  era.  Otto  III.  found  "  Germany  rude,  Italy  unquiet,  Rome 
corrupt  and  faithless."  He  meant  to  make  Rome  the  capital  of  a 
world-embracing  empire,  "  victorious  as  Trajan's,  despotic  as  Justinian's^ 
holy  as  Constantine's."  His  seals  bear  a  legend  only  slightly  altered 
from  those  of  Charles  the  Great — "  Renovatio  Imperii  Romanonim." 
He  built  himself  a  palace  on  the  Aventine,  and  devised  an  adminis- 
trative system  of  government  for  the  city  of  Rome,  whose  common- 
wealth he  even  meant  to  re-establish,  notwithstanding  the  recent  dis- 
turbances produced  in  its  name  by  Crescentius.  The  pupil  of  Gerbeit 
of  Aurillac  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  place  his  tutor  on  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter ;  he  laboured  in  conjunction  with  him  at  his  great 
design.  His  belief  in  the  religious  duties  of  the  Emperor  was  very 
strong ;  he  called  himself  "  servant  of  the  Apostles,"  and  ordained  laws 
"  in  order  that  the  Church  of  God,  being  freely  and  firmly  established, 
our  empire  may  be  advanced,  and  the  crown  of  our  knighthood  triumph. 
....  So  may  we  be  found  worthy  after  living  righteously  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  this  world,  to  fly  away  from  the  prison  of  this  life,  and  reign 
most  righteously  with  the  Lord." 

In  994,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Otto  III.,  "  the  wonder  of  the  world" 
(so  he  was  called,  like  another  equally  brilliant  but  less  religious 
emperor,  whose  history  will  shortly  come  before  us),  took  the  reins  of 
government,  and  entered  Italy  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  Crescentius. 
In  1 002  he  died.  Truly  his  reign  was  ''  short,  sad,  and  full  of  blight 
promise  never  fulfilled." 

Mr.  Bryce's  account  of  Otto's  death,  and  appreciation  of  his  position 
in  imperial  history,  is  so  graphic  and  full  of  sympathy,  that  we  arc 
tempted  to  extract  the  whole  passage* : — 

"  Otto  III.,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  as  his  o>^*n  generation  called  him,  died  child- 
less on  the  threshold  of  manhood— the  victim,  if  we  may  trust  a  story  of  the  time^  of 
the  revenge  of  Stephania,  widow  of  Crescentius,  who  ensnared  him  by  her  beauty,  and 
slew  him  by  a  Ungering  poison.  They  carried  him  across  the  Alps  with  laments 
whose  echoes  sound  faintly  yet  from  the  pages  of  monkish  chroniclers,  and  buried  lum 
in  the  choir  of  the  Basilica  at  Aachen,  some  twenty  paces  from  the  tomb  of  Charles, 
beneath  the  central  dome.  Two  years  had  not  ^xisscd  since,  setting  out  on  his  last 
journey  to  Rome,  he  had  opened  that  tomb,  had  gazed  on  the  great  Emperor,  sitting 

*  **  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  chap,  ix,  pp.  162,  163. 
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on  a  mar!  *     "  "  uiih  the  Gospel-book  open  before  him ;  atid 

Uicre,  tcii  from  the  neck  its  golden  cross^  had  taken, 

I  wciv,  *♦  i   ti«.],uiw   m^jn   his  Frankish  forerunner.     Short  as  w^a.**  his 

\fi.^*\  few  Ti  I  )  in.  Ls  in  one  respect  more  memorable  than  any  who  \Ktx\\ 

\  or  can»t  None  sax-e  he  desired  to  make  the  seven-hiiled  city  aj^in 

ifk*  Mat  ofdcTTi  icin^  Genxiany  and   Lomtmrdy  and  Greece  to  their  rightful 

pliifr  ^  sobjci-  ,     No  one  cUe  so  forgot  the  present  to  live  in  the  lijjht  of 

!il  ordci  ;  iiu  QiJiersoul  was  so  possessed  by  that  fervid  mysticism  and  that 
for  the  gloriei   of  the   post,   whereon  rested  the  idea  of  the  mcdiivval 

The  meridian  of  iniperial  power  is  placed  by  Mr.  Bryce  at  the  period 

of  the  feign  of  Henry  III.    At  home  Otto  L's  prerogative  had  not  stood 

^n  hi;:^h  ;  in  Rome,  no  German  sovereign  had  ever  been  so  absolute. 

u  in  1056,  leaving  an  infant  heir,  w^as  the  prelude  to 

^^Ic  between  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  which  lasted 

through  the  Franconian  and  Swabian  dynasties.     Hetiry  IV.  entered 

||the  strife  in  the  fulness  of  dignity  \  he  came  out  of  it  with  tarnished 

_  J  and  shattered  power. 

At  Henry  V/s  death  changes  have  been  ^Tought  in  the  Imperial 
sj-stcm ;    fiefs   are   hereditary — the    Empire    itself   is    elective.     The 
'       "  are  known  as  a  distinct  body  by  a.d.  1156.     Round  the 

^  Ibitkf  Hohenstaufen  that  now  comes  to  power,  are  centred  at  once 
"tfie-^[f«itest  strifes  and  the  greatest  glories  of  the  Empire.    *'  Its  territory 
had  been  wider  under   Charles,''  its   strength  perhaps  greater  under 
Hcon*  IIL,  but  it  never  appeared  in  such  per\'ading,  vivid  activity, 
never  shone  with  suf  h  lustre  of  chivalry,  as  under  the  prince  whom  his 
I  coiinlffmeci  1  n  to  be  one  of  their  national  heroes,  and  who  is 

stiH,  as  the  h.  type  of  Teutonic  character,  honoured  by  picture 

mnd  statue,  in  song  and  in  legend,  through  the  breadth  of  the  German 

Ftedcriclt  Redbeard,  to  whom  the  revived  study  of  Roman  law  gave 

,  an  increased   grandeur  of  position   in  theory,  which   he  was   willing 

jjh  to  carry  into  practice,  found  hard  work  awaiting  him  in  Italy. 

'"The  Legists  made  the  emperor  **  Lord  of  the  worid,"  and  "  Lex  animata 

in  Icrris" — the  fountain  of  legislation,  the  impersonation  of  all  right  and 

^  jtistkc.     The  Archbishop  of  Milan  quoted  the  maxim,  "  Quod  Principi 

iplacuit  legis  habet  vigorem,  cum  populus  ei  et  in   eum  orane  suum 

tmperium  et  potestatem  concesserit.'* 

B^it  the  Lombard  cities,  which  had  been  growing  in  wealth  and  power 

^rfurir  St  centurj^  were  not  disposed  to  welcome  the  revival  in 

Ffrnr  hts  that  even  they  did  not  deny  in  theor}%'    DisincHnarion 

I  of  a  long  disused  subjection  was  the  cause  of  a  war 

rhin  it  germs  of  feelings  that  had  hardly  yet  acquired 

I  any  detinite  consistency.     Each  to^^m  fought  for  its  own ;  and  each 

province  carefully  kept  up  its  peculiar  dialect  as  a  mark  of  its  inde- 

[  pcndcnce,  i^o  tlut  we  are  told  it  long  continued  necessary  to  employ 

Ladn  on  any  occasions  when  an  agreement  was  being  made  between 

ic/*  diap.  xi.  p.  184,  ^  t. 

^  well  expressed  tn  the  lines  now  familiar  to  students  of 

•'  De  tnUuto  Csciaris  nemo  cogtiabat  ; 
Omoes  efjmt  Cxsares,  nemo  cetwum  dal>aL*' 
N.  S,  iS67.  Vou  IV,  I* 
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the  various  separate  states.  But  the  leagues  of  the  Lombard  cities 
inspired  a  feeling  of  community  of  country  and  community  of  interests 
which  strengthened  the  arm  of  the  combatants  on  the  field  of  Legnano ; 
the  Italian  language  and  the  Italian  nation  are  not  yet  visible,  but  they 
are  influenced  by  these  struggles.  The  First  Frederick  meets  them  in 
the  field ;  the  Second  cherishes  and  cultivates  them  in  his  court  and 
cabinet 

The  memory  of  the  First  Frederick  is  enshrined  in  the  legends  of 
Germany;  that  of  the  Second  is  preserved  among  the  traditions  of 
Italy.  The  red-bearded  emperor,  "qui  representat  karolum  dextera 
victrici,"  was  to  the  Germans  the  **  mirror  of  justice,"  the  perfection  of 
chivalry ;  his  reign  seemed  to  them  a  halcyon  period.  So  they  could 
not  believe  him  to  be  really  dead,  but  said  he  was  enchanted,  and  that 
far  up  in  a  cavern  among  the  limestone  crags  of  the  Untersberg  the 
great  emperor  lies  still  among  his  knights  in  an  enchanted  sleep,  await- 
ing the  time  "  when  the  ravens  shall  cease  to  hover  round  the  peak,  and 
the  pear-tree  to  blossom  in  the  valley  ;"  then  he  shall  descend  with  his 
crusaders,  and  "  bring  back  to  Germany  the  Golden  Age  of  peace  and 
strength  and  unity."  A  legend  this,  none  the  less  beautifiil  for  having 
counterparts  in  other  lands,  ^^'hen  all  things  are  at  their  worst,  surely 
"  Arthur  will  come  again." 

Very  striking,  and  singularly  interesting  from  its  wonderful  lights  and 
shades,  and  marvellous  contrasts,  is  the  troubled  history  of  Barbarossa's 
grandson,  Frederick  II.,  to  whom  Mr.  Br>'ce  allots  a  brief  but  graphic 
sketch.  His  life  and  times  have  found  themselves  a  separate  place 
among  the  studies  of  continental  writers,"  upon  whose  labours  one 
work  has  been  based  in  this  country,  though  the  subject  would  pro- 
bably admit  of  still  deeper  and  wider  treatment. 

His  figure  stands  out  in  very  bold  relief,  the  ward,  then  the  enemy  of 
Popes ;  the  daring  adventurer,  winning  his  imperial  crown  at  the  point 
of  the  sword ;  the  Sicilian  king,  holding  brilliant  court  at  Palermo, 
surrounded  by  Mahometan  as  well  as  Christian ;  the  Crusader  and 
King  of  Jerusalem,  excommunicated  alike  for  staying  aw^y  and  for 
going,  and  forced  to  crown  himself  with  his  own  hands.  And  then, 
this  "  wonder  of  the  world,''  this  "  Malleus  Romanae  Ecclesiae,"  after  a 
life  of  scant  repose,  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  had  most  trusted  and 
laden  with  favours,  dies,  and  the  noblest  of  mediaeval  poets,  who  saw- 
in  the  empire  the  only  solution  for  the  distresses  of  his  own  times,  can 
award  him  no  fate  more  in  .seeming  accordance  with  his  works  than 
placing  him  alone  of  all  the  Imperial  line  in  the  "  Inferno " — **  QuJl 
entro  \  lo  Secondo  Federico."  Such  is  the  end  of  the  "  inscrutable 
figure  of  the  last  Emperor  who  had  braved  all  the  terrors  of  the  Church, 
and  died  beneath  her  ban, — the  last  who  had  ruled  from  the  sands  of  the 
ocean  to  the  Sicilian  sea." 

ITie  history  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  is  more  than  a  romance ; 
it  is  a  tragedy,  of  which  the  last  memorial  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Church 

■  M.  Huillard-Br^hollcs,  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  **  Historia  Diplomatics 
Friderici  Secundi,"  commented  on  by  M.  Avenel  in  the  Jourtiai  da  Sainints,  At 
home,  Mr.  Kington's  "  Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  the  KomanSy"  and  a  ivcent  article 
on  the  same  subject  in  tire  A^orth  British  Review, 
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P^lTtlie  Puq|atoeio.nl  Naples,  where  the  tomb  that  encloses  the  remains 
*  of  Gcmridui  bears  ixxi  inscription  cngtaven  by  order  of  Charles  of 
Aojcm  >— 

**  AsturU  utigue  Leo  paJtaiii  mpicns  mjuilinuiu 
Hie  dcjilttiimvit,  »cc|thalon«iUc  tkdit-'*  ■ 

"^  '>f  the  Swabkn  House,  the  interc?^,  and  to  a  great 

t^*  r  of  the  Empire,  passes  away.     '*  Here  in  a  manner 

c/'  says  Capgrave  ;  and  Mr.  Bryce  uses 'still  stronger 
,.     he  has  yet  to  write  the  history  of  several  centuries. 
Hot  from  this  rirae  forward  the   Holy  Empire  becomes  less  and  less 
Ro^ir,    vvi.iie  the  German  kingdom  suffered  from  an  incumbrance  of 
whi'  u-  not  how  to  rid  itself  even  so  late  as  1S06. 

Iml    vr,M^ien  Bull  of  Charles  IV.  gave   the  seven  Electors  a  high 

position  and  a  dangerous  pre-eminence.     It  contains  not  a  word  con- 

<  '    '>  or  Rome.     Henry  VH.  of  Luxemburg,  whom  Dante  so 

oked,  is  the  last  emperor  who  has  any  real  power  in  Italy: 

^rcderick  TIL,  who  spent  his  reign  in  the  aggrandisement 

of  Austria,  no  emperor  was  crowned  at  Rome,    Sigismund, 

'  ouncil  of  Constance  and  deposing  a  pope,  is  the  last 

d  in  any  character  at  all  carrying  out  the  medixval 

It  w:i3  something  "more  than  a  coincidence/'  says  Mr,  Bryce, 

''\c  last  occasion  on  which  the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom  met 

to  (iclibcratc  and  act  as  a  single  commonwcahh,  was  also  the  last  on 

I  which   that   common  we  alth*s   lawful   temporal  head    appeared   in   the 

I  exerdie  of  his  international   functions.     Never  afterwards  was  he,  in 

^cycs  of  Europe,  anything  more  than  a  German  monarch/*     Yet  so 

"    :  is  the  hold  of  custom  upon  the  actions  of  men,  that  for  long  after 

\^         [  "'      mund,  the  position  of  the  emperor  \^•as  one  surrounded 

I  of  grandeur,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  hesitated  to 

[  !i;e  tiiiL  01  "  majesty"  ihat  had  been  the  emperor's  peculiar  attri- 

the  name  by  which  the  temporal  vicegerent  of  Christ  was  ktio^m. 

- >n5tantinople  and  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 

jQ  of  Constantine  Palarologus,  put  a  violent  end  to  the 

r^ble  if *uli Lions  of  the  seven-hilled   city  on  the  Bosphorus.     Yet 

there,  the  Turk,  a  stranger  to  the  faith  as  well  as  the  blood  of  the 

^ew  Home,  felt  her  influence,  and  professed  to  believe  himself  the 

'inherJnr  nf  the  iv.A\\^  of  his  Christian  and  Roman  predecessor.     It  is 

HOC  w  sedulously  the  Roman  name^  and  the  claim  to 

the  \-.^  ion,  were   cherished  at  Byzantium,     We  do  not 

I  hear  mu  n  Mr.  Br>xc,  yet  assuredly  the  continued  existence 

M.    L  ii.pirc  was  as  much  an  obstacle  to  the  full  realization 

of  the  German  emperors,  as  the  persistent  opposition  of 

Ea^l€^^  iJliurch  was  to  the  full  acceptance  of  the  papal  theor>\     A 

[«ti]l  racier  shock  was  given  to  both  by  the  Reformation  :  the  holders  of 

|4bd  Two  Swords  found  themselves  no  loiiger  able  to  use  either  weapon 

**  Storia  ddlc  Btlle  Letlcre  in  Italia,"  p.  jaa 
,  f.ji   t\...    r  .„..irip      From  the  mio  imit  ovcrwhcbncfl  the 
Oecil,  and  dcstineil  tu  a  long  life,  but  st) 
!i   couUi  never  more  W  lo  liumpc  and  ta 
Germany  vlnu'  il  <m£«  tuui  Uxti,  ' — ''  iloly  Roman  Einpin;,''  dm^  kiil  p^  231. 
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The  world-monarchy  and  the  world-church  had  both  alike  passed 
away  \  emperor  and  pope  were  both  placed  in  anomalous  and  incon- 
gruous positions.  Deprived  of  half  their  subjects,  Diets,  and  "Interims," 
and  Councils  of  Trent,  were  unavailing  to  heal  the  rents  made  in  the 
body  spiritual  as  well  as  politic.  When  we  come  to  the  Peace  of 
AVestphalia  we  have  reached  the  first  stage  of  the  European  state-system, 
and  the  last  stage  of  the  Empire's  decline.  Here  "  the  last  link  which 
bound  Germany  to  Rome  was  snapped,  the  last  of  the  principles  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Empire  had  existed,  was  abandoned.  Here  also 
was  broken  up  the  mediaeval  conjimction  of  Chiu-ch  and  State,  of  which 
Rome  had  been  so  long  the  centre.  Pope  Innocent  X.  called  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty  "  nulla,  invalida,  iniqua,"  but  they  have  taken 
their  place  as  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  public  law  of  Europe, 

The  name  of  Maria  Theresa  is  the  only  one  that  sheds  a  ray  of 
romance  or  interest  over  the  last  days  of  the  Holy  Empire.  The  house 
of  Austria  had  a  preponderating  influence  and  a  prescriptive  claim, 
which  enabled  it  to  keep  the  imperial  crown  in  its  own  line,  so  long  as 
the  Roman  pretension  was  kept  up.  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  to  be 
thought  the  heir  of  Charles  the  Great,  caused  him  to  force  Francis  IL 
of  Lorraine  into  the  abdication  of  the  title  he  still  bore  as  "  Romanorum 
Imperator  electus,"  and  the  creation,  monstrous  and  unknown  to  histoiy, 
of  an  "  hereditary  Austrian  Empire." 

Thus,  in  a  feeble  old  age,  at  the  bidding  of  a  Corsican  anti-emperor, 
perished  the  last  re,lic  of  the  once  great  and  renowned  Empire  of 
Charles,  of  Otto,  and  of  Frederick,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  all  the  world  had  believed  in  as  part  of  the  "  eternal  fitness 
of  things,*'  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  those  of  Charles  V.  Yet  now 
"the  empire  is  gone,  and  the  world  remains,  and  hardly  notes  the 
change.'* 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  Mr.  Bryce's  book,  believing  that  the  study  of 
mediaeval  history  is  important  for  the  right  understanding  of  our  own 
times,  and  that  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  mediaeval  empire 
is  the  only  key  to  that  history. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  written  a  book  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  thinking 
men,  as  well  as  readers  of  history.  He  has  brought  to  bear  on  his 
work  a  love  fpr  its  subject,  and  a  belief  in  its  importance,  which  in 
themselves  go  far  to  fit  him  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his 
undertaking.  He  has  vindicated  for  himself  the  high  title  of  historian; 
he  has  vindicated  for  his  subject  a  fpremost  position  in  the  estimation 
of  students  both  within  and  without  his  university;  we  can  hardly 
close  this  notice  more  fitly,  or  commend  the  book  to  our  readers  in 
terms  that  shall  better  explain  its  purport,  than  by  quoting  Mr.  Bryce's 
own  last  words  in  his  concluding  chapter. 

**  The  empire  which  to  us  still  looms  lai^ge  on  the  horizon  of  the  past,  will  to 
succeeding  generations  sink  lower  and  lower  as  they  journey  onwards  into  the  future. 
But  its  importance  in  universal  history  it  can  never  lose.  For  into  it  all  the  life  of  the 
ancient  world  was  gathered  ;  out  of  it  all  the  life  of  the  modem  world  arose." 
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893—930* 


Heu  !  occidisti  fundhus  IHon  : 
Non  jam  411  per  bum,  I 'at  Ha,  verticcm 
Invicta  jactabU,  ticc  nltns 
Jura  dabis  Phrygiit*  per  til>cs. 
Heu  !  occklUti :  nuJx;  Pclasgic^ 
Cingit  jaccntcm,  perque  twos  clonios, 
Fcrroque  vasutas  et  ignl, 
Torva  tuens  spatial ur  hostis. 
Ncptuniarum  culmina  tum'um 
Lugiibris  atrd  laljc  tegit  cinis  s 
Actum  est  :  nee  atittquas  parentuni 
Fas  iterum  jiemgnire  sedcs, 
Nox  sseim,  nox  me  pcrdktit  invida, 
Dulcisquc  seri^Jcns  poal  epulajs  sopors 
Secunji>  in  Iccto  maritub 
Carminibus  chorcique  sacra 
P'cssura  levabat  corpus  ;  ct  immemor 
Pendente  hast  a;  c  red  id  it  ho&tibtut 
Fugisse  visis,  et  peractos 
Urbis  ovans  meminit  labores. 
At  ipsa^  form«rque  el  sj>ectilo  vacans, 
Per  coUa  fusas  purpurea  comas 
Mitri  coercebam,  jugali 
Moile  caput  positura  lecto. 
Sed  eccc  i  dims  mcenia  persoiiat 
Turbata  clamor ;  **  Vadilc,  vadite» 
Trojd  tnumphata  buperbi 

Ad  patrias,  Danai^  Mycenas." 
Turn  penc  nudo  corpore,  Virginia 
Iniitar  Lacseii^c^  de^-tituo  torum, 
Supplexque  neqtiicquam  pudica: 
Assideo  genibuy  iJianx. 
Viso  mariti  fimere,  titrgidas 
Long^  j>er  undaji  Ocean i  trahor ; 
Navisque  cum  victrix  tetendlc 
Vela  Noto  nimiuui  secundo, 
Divisa  caro  U I  lore  patria?, 
Urbbque  lap&as  respiciens  ilomtjft, 
Heu  !  mentc  dcfeci,  cl  scvcro 
Proatbui  superaia  luciu, 

John  Lonsdalk.* 

A7V/  Col/.,  Comhridge,  1810. 


r  td  JLing'%  ColL ,  Camfandce,  rioQ  %  Fellow,  1813^1 :  cowMScniled  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  t%^^. 
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Corre]St|K»nlieiice  of  Si^IbanttjS  Wivhsnx^ 

Sin  scire  labores, 
Quiere,  age  :  qiuvrenti  pagina  nostra  patet. 


[CorrfspotidgtUs  are  requesUd  to  append  their  Addresses^  noi^  unless  it  is  agreeable^  for 
pitbiicatioUy.  btU  in  order  to  facilitate  Correspondence.'] 


THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  TEXT  SOCIETY. 


1.  Mr.  Urbav, — Allow  me  to  inform 
your  venerable  self  and  year  eeadcrs  as 
to  the  state  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society's  work,  and  its  sabecriptions  for 
the  present  year. 

There  is  now  at  press  950^.  worth  of 
work,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
about  300/.  worth  more-  oaght  k>  go  to 
press.  It  will  be  ready  for  the  press,  and 
is  really  wanted  by  students.  The  so- 
ciety's income  to  meet  this  expenditure 
will  not  be  more  than  500/.  The  balance, 
and  the  Texts  represented  by  it,  will  have 
to  be  carried  oyer  to,  and  kept  back  till, 
next  year,  unless  some  measure  of  relief 
can  be  adopted. 

The  committee  haye  unanimously  re- 
jected the  proposal  to  double  members' 
subscription,  because  they  know  that 
many  members  have  resolved  to  limit 
their  expenditure  on  Texts  to  a  yearly 
guinea,  and  any  quasi-compulsory  effort 
to  raise  the  subscription  would  be  alike 
repulsive  to  the  feelings  ef  the  committee 
and  the  unwilling  members.  But  the 
committee  see  no  objection  to  a  voluntary 
effort  to  relieve  the  present  income  of 
part  of  the  burden  laid  on  it,  and  they 
have  sanctioned  my  submitting  to  you 
and  your  readers  the  plan  hereinafter 
laid  down.  By  your  leave,  I  will  put  it 
to  you  in  the  personal  way  in  whicb  it 
came  to  me. 

Mr.  Richard  Morris  was  the  cau«e  oC 
it,  as  he  was  of  the  founding  of  the 
society.  AY  hen  in  1863  he  was  sentling 
extracts  from  English  l^tSS.  abroad  to  be 
printed  in  a  foreign  journal,  because 
there  was  no  journal  or  society  in  Eng- 
land to  print  them,  it  did  seem  to  mo  a 
shame,  and  that  if  people  only  knew  the 
fact  they  would  put  an  end  to  such  a 
state  of  things.  The  result  was  the  get- 
ting-up  of  the  Eariy  English-Text  Society, 
which,  to  pay  the  least  of  it,  has  done 


some  worthy  wo*rk  for  our  language  and. 
literature. 

Now  in  1867  comes  a  block-up.  Mr. 
3Iorris  and  Mr.  Skeat,  for  instance, — not 
to  name  other  editors, — are  willing  to 
give  us  more  woik^than  we  can  print, 
and  it  does  seem  a  shame  that  they  should, 
be  kept  standing  still  for  want  of  money 
only.  The  question  for  the  rest  of  ns  is-— 
Are  we,  after  having  had  from  these 
editors  such  magnificent  voluntaries  as 
"  The  Ayenbite"  and  the  Vernon  "  Lang- 
landc's  Piers  Ploughman,"^  to  keep  them 
waiting  three  years  for  organ-blowers, 
when  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  give 
us  at  once  fresh  music  from  onr  for-off* 
eariy  hmd?  "  Not  if  we  can  help  it»"  say 
several  members  to  whom  I  have  spoken. 
The  chances  of  life  and  fortune  are  so 
many,  that  brain-work  offered  should  be 
accepted  while  it  can  be  had.  It  is  want 
of  editors,  not  of  money,  that  has  shut  up 
societies  hitherto;  and  the  qnidur  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  can  get  its 
work  in  hand,  and  out,  the  better. 

My  proposal  therefbre  is,  to  have  an 
Extra  Series,  to  take  principally,  and  in 
the  first  instance,  the  Ra^Uioma  on  tbe- 
society*s  list— thus  leaving  the  original 
scries  free  for  first  work  at  the  manu- 
script only  ;^ — the  subscription  to  be  one 
gninea,  due  on  every  Ist  of  June.    To- 


•  "  1  think  you  ought  in  all  Juatioo  to  add  a 
note,  that  the  quavaitf  of  work  done  hr  arane 
oditora  is  not  owing  to  any  haste  on  theu-  part, 
but  to  the  rast  amount  of  time  whieh  thejr 
give  to  tho  flocioty."  My  own  beUef  is  that  all 
roadoni  of  our  bouka  know  that  the  averaae  iiT 
our  work  ia  up  to,  if  not  above,  that  of  tiia 
avenige  of  any  other  aociety. 

*  Just  ready. 

<  Thia  \a  to  meet  the  oltiection  that  the 
Texts  of  the  original  and  extnt  aeries  would 
cross  and  claith  with  one  another.  I  do  net 
bolieve  it  poeaiUe,  aa  the  manageoMnt  of  both 
series  is  in  the  same  handa,  and  should  h«To 
preferred  making  the  extra  aertoa  aiinp^  a. 
relief  one  to  the  original  aerloe  for  any  Tucta. 


.]  Th*  Early  Euglisii  Text  Socidy. 
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aiafct  nuv  of  imm  a«asm  of  felkf  to 
Ikt  pM«iilpfeodB  by  tliiji  mesa^  I  luiTe 
iml  I*  Ibo  eredti  of  ^k  extn-teties  fund 
Jifi^^fmn/tOA  frtMD  Ibc  ft&l  id  poled  profile 
oil  the  iVrcj  FoEio,  and  as  toon  at  2CKW. 
iBOfo  a  realised  from  thaioonree,  I  will 
■Al  tbal  feiioi  io  the  food,  provided 
HMft  Cniott'f  print  of  Maleoro'd  Mi>rU 
EfAwlkmt  be  le-edited  in  the  extra  ioriee. 
Wo  ksfo  bad  enougrh  adalteratod  or 
miihi  ■iiiiiil  editions  of  ihU  h^iok  io  make 
«i  vaai  a  gooiiloo  one;  Soothe} 's^  at 
Hmm  tar  to  liz  gviooae,  is  not  accessible 
to  natty  of  aa— moreorer,  it  doe*  not  in 
oettaia  paitlealom  prof^rly  n«pre§ent  the 
orissiaal ;  and,  looking  at  the  work  before 
tbo  iodotr,  tbej  ooold  not  take  op  this 
book,  in  the  ordmar/  coanci,  onder  ten 
jean  from  thb  time. 

An  foitbar  aida  to  the  Extra  Series  Fnnd 
^1  be  iiaocd  lar^  paper  quarto  copici 
of  all  Iho  booki*,  oa  Whstmsas  ribbed 
fa|»or,  the  sabscriptioa  far  which  will  be 
Ivo  gaineas  a  year.  Several  demiudd 
b«f«boan  made  for  each  copies  of  alt  oar 
ft.  R.  T.  Soe.  Texts ;  and  the  begianin^ 
of  a  sew  series  will  enable  H  t?  start 
vflb  lai^ee-paper  eopies.'  As  abo  these 
TO^odltieiia  iri31  be  voiki  with  a  repola- 
Hob  boc*  or  less  establialied,  they  will 
•cH  to  the  pitblic,  and  thus  bring  In  a 
fbrfber  icTemio  in  aid  of  the  fund.  (I 
mj  these  ihtng;9  in  order  to  ahow  anb- 
■aiibeta  tbal  thej  will  get  their  guinea^si 
woflb  Ibr  thetr  gainea,  though  the  nnin- 
barof  t«bscfiber*  to  the  extra  series  will 
»9t  e<|Qal  tb;it  to  the  original  one.) 

Tht  first  works  that  I  proposse  for  the 
extra  fcriea  are,-« 

CSiaacer'a  Ptrose  Worki^  to  be  edited 
est  1138.,  with  a  preface  on  the 
and  Dialect  of  Chancer,  and 
by  Hiebard  Morrt??,  E«q..  the  Rer* 
Hf,  Steil  assisting  in  thti  "  Treatise 
ott  like  Aatrolabe ;  and  an  E^f^y  on  the 
ion  of  Chaocer  nod  Shak- 
b^    Alexander   J,    Ellij^    Ksq., 

FJta 

**WI1lisat  and  tbe  Iferewolf.'*  to  ba 
f»>«£led  from  the  nniqne  MS.  in  King^'i 


*  tf  «aix  «f  J*JQr  reacted  Wi^MlX  UkQ  a  tbree^ 
jalBWI  isfg«-pa|fer  Iwun  uf  tbo  K  &  Text  fckw/4 
Ml&tv  Isali  (wa  puh&lh  in»  rowsb,  tbat  ono 
patoaa  otor  »•  oa^tomj  siibttctlptian  would 
Ma  mmmt  tho  toctra  eost  of  paiwr  and  print), 
a^  «f«  fvCUiiiin^  to  p«T  tbree  gtuuuai  n  year  for 
^  frtl^pi  they  mm  h>t  iii«  know?  tf  Mty 
^ma/bmm  wiU  auhecriba  foe  sucli  aa  imojt^  I 
teffvUmadinibttbat  tb«  ooauultUe  will  order 
la 


Colleifa.  Cambrid^,  by  the  njbr,  \S\  \\\ 
SJnat,  MA. 

"Morte  D  Arthur,"  "ended  the  ix. 
yere  of  the  reygne  of  kyng  Edward  the 
Fourth  [a.d,  Um,  by  iyr  Thomas  xMa* 
leore.  knrght. '  and  by  Caxton  ♦*  deayded 
in  to  xsi  booker,  chaptyred  and  em- 
prynted  and  fynysahod  in  thabbej  West- 
iiiestre  the  la^t  day  of  Jnlr  the  yens  of 
onr  lord  MCCCULXX  X  V,"*to  be  r^edite^l 
frrim  the  origiitjil  edition,  with  an  iadaa« 
glossarj,  and  new  preface. 

Of  Chancer  8  Protie  Works  no  leparaie 
edition  ha^  erer  been  published  («o  far  as 
1  know),  and  yet  his  ''Astrolabe'*  oou^ 
tainj  wordd  thnt  bring  him  home  iA  ua 
perhaps  more  than  any  other«  the  ex- 
preeston  of  his  fatherly  love  fur  his  boy. 
For  the^e  worki  there  must  be  a  demand 
outAido  of  the  society.  '*  WiUiaoi  and 
tlie  Werewolf"  has  long  been  out  of  the 
mu^rkct,  and  ne?er  hasi  been  acce&aible  to 
the  general  student.  The  reafon  that 
**  Uttvebk  the  Dane"  b  not  proposed  far 
reprinting  is  that  Sir  Frederic  Madden, 
when  generOQHly  patting  the  result  of 
bij  editorial  labours  at  the  society's  ser> 
rieCf  expreisly  desired  that  the  new  edi- 
tion of  HxiTclok  should  be  led  to  him  to 
putilidh  in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own 
time.  And,  much  as  tlie  book  Ia  wanted 
by  Htndents,  mneh  as  the  comuiittee  hare 
desired  to  seo  it  in  print,  much  ai  the 
eau50  of  early  English  suffer'*  from  the 
continued  keeping-back  of  the  book,  the 
committee  have  felt  bound  to  respect  thu 
original  etliior's  wish.  Otherwise  tbe 
text  would  have  been  out  in  ISdS. 

r  hare  roeeired  the  names  of  very  many 
snb^ribers  to  the  extra  Berics,  both 
lar^  and  «mall  piper  copies,  and  ask 
you  if  you  will  add  your»  to  them.  Will 
you  help  to  blow  the  organ?  Namea  and 
aubsenptiona  should  be  sent  to  Mr  U.  B. 
Wheatley,  53.  Berneras treat,  WX\,  or  to 
Mesfti^,  Trilbner'Sj  Patemoster-row ;  or 
names  may  come  to  me  direct. 

Sobscribcrs  may  rely  on  the  same  care 
and  energy  being  given  to  the  extm 
series  as  have  been  devoted  t">  the  ori- 
ginal one.  The  Texts  will  be  on  sale  at 
fixed  prices  separately,  aa  the  society  ^ 
other  texts  regularly  are.  Tbe  sobscrif^ 
tion  is  not  confined  to  memtters  of  the 
society.  The  r»«dited  texts  appeal  to  n 
somewhat  different  public  to  that  for  the 
solely  m&nUAcript  work,  and  theierore  th^ 
list  is  thrown  open  to  all. 

Hoping  that  L  may  look  on  the  work — 
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[Aua 


this  extra  eerics — as,  througli  your  help, 
begun »  and  as  sure  to  be  carried  througlt 
(it  is  indeed  the  only  way  ihrowjk  the 
aocictyV  heavy  work),  there  remaini  only 
ia  consider  the  objectiona  to  doing  it 
Objcction-in dicing  ia  ea*y  work  ;  and 
"how  iml  to  do  it"  14  much  le«a  trouble 
than  "  bow  /o  do  it"  It  has  been  urged, 
then, — 

h  "TSmtweare  over-doing  it"  This 
\a  ji  Khftdow  from  ''  he  Clowde  of 
Vnknowyng"  (MS,  to  be  printed  in 
1809),  We  have  a  field  of  ifly  icrea  to 
reap  in  a  hanreat-time,  how  short,  who 
can  t^ll !  I^t  ua  get  one  acre  done  aa 
soon  an  we  can. 

2.  "  That  it  i»  not  fair  to  original  Bub- 
Bcribera."  One  of  them  answered  this  in 
nearly  these  words  :  "  Though  I  don't 
mean  to  buhseribe  myself,  Tm  not  Bucb  a 
dog  in  the  manger  as  to  want  to  keep  other 


members  and  the  public  out  of  the  new 
Texts  for  perhapa  ten  years,  till  the 
original  fund  could  givo  them,  jui»t  to 
auit  myself,  especially  when  I  can  buy 
separately  such  Textd  aa  I  want** 

3.  "  ^len  won't  labscribe ;  they  doa*t 
care  enough  for  old  work;  their  book- 
ehclres  are  full,  Ac.  Ac/'  Borne  won\ 
of  course ;  even  some  who  da  care  for 
the  old  men  won't  feel  Justified  in  sub- 
scribing ;  biit  others  will,  others  iri/l 
back  men  now  giving  iheir  brains  and 
time  to  increase  our  old  men's  fame^  and 
let  net  know  more  of  the  thoughts  they 
thought  and  the  words  they  spoke.  I 
hope  yon  are  one  of  these,  and  that  yoa 
will  help  ua  if  you  can.— I  am,  &&, 

F.  J»  FcnuriTiLL. 

3,  Old  Square,  Lincoln'9  Inm^ 
July,  1S67. 


A  HARVEST  CUSTOM  IN  BEVONSHmE- 
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2,  Mr.  Urban, — I  send  an  account  of 
a  hfinest  custom  in  Devonshire,  wliich 
has,  however,,  fallen  of  lale  to  to  disujie, 
being  now  only  occasionally  pructiscd, 
and  in  some  particular  places,  Mrs. 
Bray,  the  author  of  ** Traditions  of 
Devonshire/'  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Southey, 
date  June  9th,  1S32,  gives  the  following 
description  of  this  custom  as  practised  In 
southwest  Devon,  near  Tavistock,  *'  One 
evening  about  the  end  of  harvest,  I  was 
riding  out  on  my  pony  attended  by  a 
servant,  who  was  born  and  bred  a 
Devonian.  We  were  passing  thmugh  a 
field  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor  where 
the  reapers  were  asaembted.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  pony  stiirtcd  nearly  from  one 
side  of  the  way  to  the  other,  so  sudden 
cam^a  bhout  from  the  field,  which  g<ive 
him  ihis  alarm.  On  my  stopping  to  a««k 
my  servant  what  all  that  noise  was  about, 
hie  ■eemed  surprbed  by  the  qae^tion,  and 
said, — '  It  was  only  the  people  making 
their  games  as  they  always  did  to  the 
ttpirii  of  tfie  hai-veet.'  Such  a  reply  waii 
quite  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  stop 
immediately,  as  I  felt  certain  here  was  to 
be  observed  &ome  curious  vestige  of  a  most 
ancient  fnipcrsiition ;  and  1  soon  gained 
all  the  information  I  eonid  wi«h  to  obtain 
upon  the  subject.  The  offering  to  the 
"ppirit  of  the  harvest"  ia  thus  made. 
When  the  reaping  is  hnished,  towanl  even- 
ing the  labourers  select  Mime  of  the  best 
einof  eomfrom  the  sheaves;  these  they  tie 


together,  and  it  is  called  the  nack.  Some- 
times, as  it  was  when  I  witnessed  the 
custom,  the  nack  ia  decorated  with  flowers, 
twisted  in  with  the  reed,  which  gives  it  a 
gay  and  fantastic  appearance.  The  reftpen 
then  proceed  to  a  hi*/h  place  (such,  in 
fact,  was  the  field  on  the  side  of  a  ^teep 
hill  where  I  saw  tbem),  and  there  they 
go,  to  u^  their  own  worda,  to  *  holla  the 
nack.'  The  man  who  bears  this  offering 
atanda  in  the  midst,  elevates  it,  whilst  all 
the  other  labourers  form  themselves  in  a 
circle  about  him;  each  holds  aloft  bis 
hook,  and  in  a  moment  they  all  shoni  at 
loud  as  they  possibly  can  these  worda, 
which  I  spell  as  I  heard  them  proaouneed, 
and  1  presume  they  arc  not  to  be  found 
in  any  MTittcu  record,  *  Araack,  amack, 
nmack,  wchavcn,  wcliavcn,  weharco.' 
This  i^  repeated  three  several  times ;  and 
the  firkin  is  handed  round  between  each 
phout,  by  way,  1  conclude,  of  libaUoB. 
^Vhen  the  weather  is  fine,  different  partidi 
of  reapers,  each  stationed  on  some  height, 
may  be  heard  for  miles  round,  ehonting, 
as  it  were,  in  answer  to  each  other.  The 
evening  I  witnessed  this  ceremony,  many 
women  and  children,  some  carrying 
boughB,  and  others  having  flowers  in  their 
caps,  or  in  their  hands,  or  in  tbeir  bon* 
uetA,  were  seen,  some  dancing,  othera 
singing,  whiUt  the  men  (whose  exel&nuk 
tions  so  startled  my  pony)  ptactiaed  the 
above  rites  in  a  ring."  Mrs,  Bfay  eon- 
alders  this  cuitoin  to  be  a  vestige  of  the 
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Urnldhaa  ttniiv^,  "sftcitd  io  Godo  tbe 
BritUh  CenM  («o  frequently  mentioned  in 
tlt«  sncieni  poemi  of  the  BanU),  whose 
riUf  were  olMerveti  at  tbe  time  of  hirve«t.** 
The  following  account  of  the  finme  eiu- 
iont^iAptieiifed  at  Bideford,  Kortb  Devon, 
liw  been  oommnniejited  to  mo  by  J.  G, 
Cooper,  Esq. , of  th&t  iown  r — "  Tbe  eoBtom 
^ppe^TB  to  bATe  been  immediately  at  tbe 
cod  of  tbe  day  wben  tbe  reapen  bftd  com- 
pleted tbeir  cutting,  usually  in  Uie  twi- 
ligbl  of  tbe  autnmn  eTening  (*  in  tbe 
4iflU&ii ' ;  DttQnici)^  tor  the  whole  party 
Io  fiiber  in  a  circle^  and  one  man  (the 
mwrtieai  man)  to  stand  in  tbe  centre,  and 
luivuig  gnbhered  a  bandftil  of  tbe  fined t 
tm  Io  tie  them  in  a  small  handle,  and 
IImb  ie  weare  eight  or  ten  straws  (no 
gjlteii  anrnber)  into  a  plait  in  throe  places 
(■n  apiing  from  the  top)}  and  to  form 
bewaor  loops  down  tbe  »heaf  about  four- 
tem  fneheif  when  the  'neck'  is  cut 
iqnare  off. 

The  three  pieces  my  informant  saye  place 
'  Bnadisways. '  *  The  person  in  the  centre 
Ikn  lakea  the  'neck  '  in  bis  hands,  and 
beadini;  low  to  tbe  eartb«  which  be  nearly 
tOQobcs,  commcncc«  in  a  low  voice,  which 
he  gradually  swelU  to  fufl  power,  to  sing 
the  following  words,  allowing  the  roicc 
to  drop  again  at  the  cud  of  each  set  of 
wofda,  which  are  repeated  three  times,  all 
pfwent  joining,  and  tbe  centre  one  bend- 
ing low  each  time  a«  tbe  voloes  are 
iretfd.  It  la  sung  very  slowly^  and 
kes,  in  character,  very  much  the  form 
f  a  prayer,  except  that  it  Is  strangely 
Uended  with  a  wild  laugh  as  a  finale.  I 
kirvt  often  heard  it  in  tbe  early  autumn 
erening,  and  it  baft  a  soft  cadence  about 
it  thai  is  really  charming;  but  I  have 
not  b^rd  it  receutly,  not  for  twenty 
yeerm,  After  they  fioisb,  the  one  holding 
the  *  noek '  slarts  for  home  as  hard  as  he 
«WI  go»  and  dashes  into  the  hall,  and 
liaafB  the  '  neck  *  to  a  pkee  in  the  centre 
te  book) ;  but  tbe  female  portion  of  tbe 
hiwiirtii>bl  try  to  prevent  Ihi^,  and  dash 


water  over  the  bearer,  unless  be  \&  clever 
euou^  to  avoid  it,  and  wet  tbe  '  neck,'  if 
they  can.  If  they  succeed,  be  is  laughed  at, 
and  becomes  tbe  butt  of  the  evening ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  be  succeed,  he  is  first 
man,  and  receive?!  an  cjctra  allowance  of 
beer,  Thi»  is  as  near  aa  I  can  describe  to 
you  tbe  custom,  and  the  words  are  : 

*  We  hae  a  neck,  we  hoe  a  neck,  we  bae 

a  neck, 
We  ba'on,  we  ha^en,  we  ha*en, 
Ood  sa'en,  Ood  aa'en,  God  sa'en/ 
Hunah  repeated  three  times  three,  and  a 
shout  of  laughter.     Another  form  is : 

*  Anecka,  anecka^  anecka, 

We  ba*en^  we  ha^en,  we  ba*en, 
Qod  sa'en,  Ood  aa'en,  God  sit'ea. 
Hurrah,  and  a  wild  laugh,  three  times 
thrco/' 

Tbe  custom  practised  in  south-east 
Devon,  as  I  have  beard  from  two  old  men 
in  this  parish  (Branscombe),  is  oa  fol- 
lows :— When  the  com  is  reaped,  the 
reapers  gtand  in  a  circle  in  a  high  place, 
either  in  the  field  or  near  it  One  stands 
in  the  centre  and  holds  a  bunch  of  wheatcn 
ears  tied  up  tike  a  sheaf.  lie  criea  three 
time*,**  A  neck,  a  neck,  a  neck,  webaven,  t 
webaven,  wehaven  1 "  Then  follows  a 
wild  kugh,  which  tbe  old  men  imitated 
thus :  "Ho-OH3^H>op  ! "  This  custom  they 
called  "  neck-crying,"  Tbe  custom  haa 
been  discontinued  hcrcj  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, for  about  tweuty^fivc  years. 

These  three  instances  show  tliat  tbe 
cuiitom  was  prevalent  throughout  Devon. 
1  believe  it  is  not  known  in  Dorset, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  either  in 
SometBei  or  Cornwall  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  custom  la  derived  from  the 
times  of  tbe  Druids;  but  that  in  some 
cases  some  modern  additions  have  been 
made  to  it«  as  c.//.  in  the  instance  of  It  as 
practised  In  North  Devon. 
I  am,  ftc, 

Bransoambe,  Sidmouth. 


CE0C0DILB3  IN  ENGLAND* 


Kt.   UaBAV,  —  Some  time  ago  I 
» taformed  by  a  friend,  to  whom  1  had 
\  a  oo|nr  of  the  paper  of  your  corres- 
at»  Mr.  0.  R.  WHgbt,  on  the  above 
■Ql|{iet>    and    which   appeared    in  your 
Jlafnit  nnmber  of  bust  year,  that  he  had 

•  I  ♦,,  tJwpB-COTneT'Waj'ji.  ftvm  **  braodi*,*'  a 


tbown  It  to  an  acquaintance,  a  well- 
known  naturalist,  who  upon  reading  It 
told  him  that  an  occurrence  of  a  Bimitar 
nature  had  token  place  within  hts  own 
experience  many  years  ago.  Upon  hear- 
ing this,  and  knowing  tbe  interest  which 
the  matter  has  excited,  and  the  desire  to 

t  IVoaoimoed  w«-hav-oiL 
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obUin  all  arftiUbl?  information  bearing 
upon  it,  I  requested  my  friend  to  procnrc 
me  the  detaiU,  and  he  aeoonlitigly  a  fo\r 
days  ago  kindly  sent  me  the  following 
particulars  :-- 

"  About  forty  yean  ago,  a  young  croco- 
dile wan  found  in  a  drain  by  aomc 
labourers  at  Great  Haywood,  Stafford- 
shire. Their  attention  was  first  attracted 
by  a  squealing  noise  which  proceeded 
from  a  coyered  drain,  and  which  they  at 
first  thought  was  made  by  a  dog.  One  of 
the  labourers  went  for  a  pickaxe  and 
shovel  and  commenced  to  open  the  drain, 
when  as  soon  as  he  had  made  a  sufficient 
opening  out  popped  the  head  of  the  croco- 
dile,  which  frightened  the  fellow  so 
awfully  that  he  dropped  his  shovel  and 
ran  away,  followed  by  the  other  labourers 
who  were  looking  on.  Kot  finding  them- 
selves pursued,  however,  they  at  length 
stopped  and  held  a  council  of  war,  when 
one  of  the  most  daring  undertook  to  go 
back  and  try  to  kill  the  nukuown  monster 


with  the  pickaxe.  Tlud  he  erentnally 
accomplished,  and  at  such  a  curiosity 
had  never  been  seen  before  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood it  was  sent  to  be  atolTed,  and 
was  handed  over,  as  1  understand,  to  Lord 
Talbot,  of  IngeMre  Hall,  where  I  beUcre 
it  is  still  preserved.  It  measured  about 
3  ft,  or  a  little  more,  in  length." 

My  friend  adds :— **  It  ia  important  to 
state  that  the  drain  in  whiek  it  was  foand 
coramnnicated  with  the  Treaty  froa  the 
banks  of  which  it  was  only  a  few  yards 
distant  It  is  not  improbable,  theiefc«e, 
that  the  reptile  had  made  ita  escape  from 
B->mc  homeward-bound  reasel,  and  had 
fonud  its  way  up  the  Trent  and  into  the 
drain  in  which  it  was  diseovered." 

Whether  this  theory  of  my  friend  ia  a 
satisfactory  one  or  not,  I  must  leave  some 
of  your  readers  to  determine. — I  am,  &c., 

JOUX    IISNKT    BkLTILAGK. 

61,  Liucolns  Inn  Fields. 
Julif,  I8G7. 


TR.^DhlSMEN'S  TOKENS. 


4.  Mr.  Urban, — T  possess  two  trades- 
men's tokens,  which  I  do  not  find  men- 
tioned in  BoynoH  *•'  Tokens  "  (1858),  pro- 
bably because  the  dates  of  my  specimens 
are  later  than  those  of  the  coins  which  he 
enumerates.  The  following  descriptions 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers : — A 
halfpenny.  Obvcrae :  **  Wm.  Knshee, 
Hatter,  Bookscl''.,  k  Stationer,  Banbury  " 
—  a  man's  bust,  with  a  wig  and 
frilled  shirt  JRecerse :  "  Deus  est  nobis 
Bol  et  scutum" — a  blazing  sun  with  a 
face.    Bound  the  tifge:  **  Payable  at  Ban- 


bury, Oxford,  or  Reading,"  A  halfpenny. 
Obverat :  *'  Talbort  Fyan,  Grocery  Foolb^ 
Street,  Dublin,  1794"— a  angar  kkaf  and 
a.  squat  bottle,  marked  "Bnuidy."  Re- 
verse :  "  For  the  honor  and  use  of  trade  * 
— a  full-length  figure  of  Justice,  with  her 
emblems.  Hound  the  edge:  **  Fiayable  at 
Dublin,  Cork,  or  Dcrry."  The  fiat 
specimen  is  much  the  older  of  the  two, 
and  it  is  roughly  executed ;  the  aeooud  ia 
wcll-finishcd  and  sharp.— I  am,  &&, 

Edwa&d  J.  WuoB. 
5,  Chatles  Stpiare,  X, 


MEDLEVAL  SEALS. 


5.  Mr.  Ubbav, — The  magnificent  dona- 
tion to  the  town  of  Liverpool  of  the 
ul  ready  celebrated  Mayer  Collection  of 
Antiquities  and  Works  of  Art,  although 
only  open  temporarily  for  one  short  holi- 
day week,  has  nevertheless  been  produc- 
tive of  interesting  archaK>logical  fruit 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  article 
brought  for  my  examination  and  report 
proved  an  example  of  the  class  of  spurious 
objects  of  lead  or  tap-metal,  said  to  bo 
manufactured  in  Hosemary  Lane,  and 
pafised  off  as  antiques.  It  ia  of  the  latter 
metal,  bearing  upon  one  side  a  large 
hel meted  head  and  bast,  with  visor  up  ; 
reverse,  a  front  face  in  a  beaded  spade- 
sbaped  shield,  both  fields  being  circum- 


scribed with  a  number  of  coar^  and  in- 
congruous letters.  It  bears  the  date  1091> 
— a  somewhat  similar  plaqne  of  lead  or 
pewter  in  my  own  poeseoneo  bean  15M, 
and  both  are  said  to  have  beea  ftod 
daring  excavations  by  a  navvy. 

The  iaedited  objects  of  interert^  chiefly 
recent  •*  finds,"  are  : — 

J .  A  mediseval  seal  of  latten,  Inactibed 
"^4  S'  PIETER.  VAy.DER.  PlBTIt" 
In  the  field  it  bears  within  a  Tiriovily 
cusped  triangular  form,  a  apade-ahaped 
shield  ivW,  a  chief  indented  or,  or  artfoi, 
charged  with  three  flaming  ataii.  The 
small  angle  compartments  of  the  tnfoil 
each  contain  a  plain  crosa  in  relief,  forming 
a  cross  of  four  fusils  or  loaengea  ineaai^iMd 
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;  among 
Ilamlle 

1  :kn*y  iti 

hig  K^  Lite  Aljore,  tentl v  a«§amc 

It  l.i  tn^  a  mro  ■  The  oame 

r  ■'^iitftuce  iu  ir^eiu*  out  th<* 

fi  :    for  through  the  «»lnp«o   or 

I  -t  iho  name  may  btre  l>eeti 

r-  rito    Vanderjiat,    Vftnticpiit, 

V  uet<*,  &'-'.»  to  sny  nothing 

*'  I  phin  Peter,  in  case  lh% 

*i  -^ndanLi  ndthrci  in  UiU 

<'  r»ed  the  prellxL'*,    Frdm 

t'  ui    tb^   atara,   Uto  bcmWic 

t  wlik*h  I  took  to  bo  what 
U,.  .  „  —  -I*--'  fr.jhi'ji,  I  am  ntlviHprl 
Uifti  {11  «It  >  the  uuthentic  bc- 

biig«d  to  th  *<jy»  of  some  good 

family.  It  ivan  fouod  In  January,  1800. 
itiiHii^  the  cxOTvation  of  n  <1cep  scwcr 
ft  f  jgo  of  Crosl^  to  the  sh'jre^  a 

U\  !    of  LiverjKMjl     Whether  tho 

on^iuui  oA'ucr  (It  isnovr  m  my  posiesslon) 
vwm  ft  Datcli  iuperc&T^  ftbiptiTeckcii  apon 
w%uA  «M  in  those  day«  a  ikoipefoiit  tumd- 
■*t)  or  a  aldlful  Flaffluof  ,  intro- 
Bd  by  King  Edward  UL.  to  perfect 
■■■«!<!» ra  in  hi*  cottntry'a  textile  art^, 
probalitr  — -1-  :-.  —  •  poiut, 
A  Hti  kticQt  aome- 

kaa  iu  «»,.^  I.,.,.*  ...u  last,  and  of 
work,  inscription **»i< ^'^^i^ll^I^^I^- 
KI.KR,'*  aroaud  the  well  known  rc'i- 
I  )\  or  deviiic,  tho  l*<flif'ttuiti 
iiiicr  perhaps  th«  Pdkan  in 
^weiy,  inasmuch  aa  a  Illy,  the  symbol  of 
ly^  i«  Usuing  from  the  brozi'^t  of  the 
Wrd  lu  lieu  of  the  customary  drups  of 
lilaoil,  a  mi)iii  anu*ual  inodi&tuLtion  of  thk 
•lericc  Thii  example  ira«  found  in  the 
yfir  1S64,  in  the  grounds  of  DarnhAll 
(laio  UarnhUl  Orange),  not  far  from 
llartford  tn  Chi:jihtn%  or  from  the  once 
A  Ahbr-  '  >  '  ^'  '  ^  '  '  by 
ini  L  ir 


inimpt*r>a,  xi  i 

tfiogtd  to  »ymt  >ci,ori 

'  the  Ur  B'»<clirfH  of  Bew^i'V,  bnrous  of 

i^HTin^ton,  un«1  5"-i:r.il   hsMsirh'."!  r^f  IhU 

Lftnca^i  nm 

lafiivwr  ijth 

uut;   of 

•*.  7.     ThU 

\  la  in  lh(t  po«»eiiion  al    A.  li.  Walker, 


K;*'!..   of  Gat?ncie>    ncAr   Liverpool,    but 
formerly  of  D,u'nha1l. 

3,  A  small  egf-flUsped  setil  of  bttcn,^ 
probably  of  tbo  «ame  periol  a*  the  last 
nanr>e<l,  but  swidly  oxrdwcJ,  the  rnwrnptioa 
no  doabt  orii^ifiilly  peadtng'^8AVNCTA, 
MAUGlCiniTi::;'  but  the  name  v^  iiiir 
aIouc  lo3:ibIc.  Tilt*  sAint  is*  aceompintcd 
by  h^^r  u*a:il  symbol*,  standing  upon  the 
bady  of  a  dra*on,  and  holding  in  her  left 
hinil  a  cross  headed  staff",  the  fool  of  which 
i*  pl^L^ed  \irithin  the  jnwa  of  tho  monster. 
lit  ih;  ri^ht  a  tree  U  sceu  a*  a  bit  of 
*renery,  and  iu'liciitlve  of  i»Ylvau  life. 
The  pre^'jnt  example  wxa  wa*}ied  in 
Mareh  of  thi:«  year,  by  the  tide,  from  a 
merliroviil  fttntiiai  of  s>il  in  thi  bmk  of 
the  >iea  l«[ach  of  Chcuhire,  This  bcil  (of 
cofiiintn^leil  pand»  day  and  vegetable 
matter  f?om  the  older  forest  layers!)  nm^t 
have  yielded  mutiy  thousands  of  object* 
of  interest  and  vulae.  mostly  carried  <ml 
and  reintcrrcd  in  the  hugely  flowing 
HoyIc  sandbauk,  nearly  opposite,  ere 
notice  hid  been  taken  of  the  rcUcs  of  old 
setllemeat^,  whose  rcry  iltes  hare  been 
cleared  aMray.  Thus,  oitly  the  minor 
ohjceid  of  tlioir  vartoua  inhabitanU.  rang- 
iug  from  ancient  British  tiin&i  to  tho^e  of 
the  Tudoi'fi,  and  loat  In  thii  »andy  aoil, 
tc^maitj  to  u^. 

4,  Early  in  the  an ceeeding  month,  upoa 
r.^v'-iii"  r  tJiis  iutcreiting  locality,  where 

!'  of  every  portion  of  our 
n  ..i_  l.i^>tory  have  been  found,  I  met 
with  nnathcr  litU-cjjntury  aeal,  re^*cntly 
washed  ont  by  a  high  N.i!^.  gale.  Like 
the  re,4t  of  my  little  batch  of  seals,  it 
proves  ti5  l»c  of  ktt^n  (in  previoua  year* 
they  moAlly  occurred  of  pewter),  but  the 
rem^tua  of  a  smaU  loop  for  siuipcnaton  to 
the  peraon  had  become  so  corroded  aa  to 
break  ofiT  upon  tlie  first  examination  of 
the  matrix.  The  f^ce^  however,  of  my 
little  auLhentle,  which  U  of  tho  vtaica 
p.BitAs  form  and  rcry  thin,  it  neverthelcjuf 
in  good  order.  A  bird,  probably  tlie 
'  * '  ''"il  one  of  Hope,  appear*  in  the  field j. 

>g  in  iti  be;ik  what  I  at  first  ima- 
1  to  be  an  injperfcetly  formed /«u/'- 

,  but  the  ohjecl  may  only  prove  to 
,  i^prii,*  of  foliagre.  The  old  aenl  of 
the  bTirgcijsea  uf  Livcqiool  (fnnp.  John), 
IcMt  with  most  of  the  muniment*  of  the 
ui)rp>ration  upon  the  taking  of  thl4  town 
by  Prince  Unjert,  bore  the  eagle  of  St, 
John  tli«  nivhic  with  %fitur  tU4if§  in  iLii 
t>eak,  not  aaprig  of  folhi^e«  %%  ICr,  Pldgcon 
nnd  other  writer^  hare  aisertodt    Baii» 
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moon,  and  atJira  are  also  introduced.  Tlic 
ktDg  and  \m  patron  eaint  {]),  iht  Evatigc- 
list,  were  thus  compUniented  in  uniiw^n. 
The  cir^rumecriptioQ  of  the  new  "find*'  is 
in  excellent  but  yet  very  scarce  roedioeval 
motto,  "  TIMETE  DOMINV(M)*'  -Feur 
tJie  Lord.'* 

Another  very  cnrioiifl  inscribtd  object 
from  the  same  place— the  moieties  found 
one  in  1865,  and  the  other  last  yeiir  - 
deserrea  mentioo.  It  i»  a  6at  annular 
brooch  of  pt^wler  two  inchci  in  diameter, 
and  bearing  in  large  charactcra,  incufie 
forcolourodpadtea/'X  IHKSVS  NJLZA- 
KENVa  LA."  The  la«t  two  lettera  aw 
legible  enough,  but  I  cannot  tmnalate 
them;  neither  have  I  as  jet  received  from 
any  archa^logical  friend  a  auggc^tion  as 
to  their  probable  meaning.  Should  any 
of  your  numerous  literary  or  scientific 
readera  he  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  upon 
their  signification,  or  render  any  a^ist- 
ance  in  tracing  out  iho  family  of  Master 


Pieter  Van  Der  Piete,  stich  information 
will  be  heartily  wel<»med  by  the  writer. 

Since  penning  the  above,  a  mai»jiive 
finger-ring  of  the  10th  or  17th  eenlury, 
and  of  brasH  inUid  with  gold,  ha«  been 
brought  under  my  notice  by  Mr.  flayer, 
li  wa«  discovered  somewhere  in  Cheshire 
eiaoe  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year;  but  the  precise  locality  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  face  U  seren^igtithi 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  bears  a  shield 
charged  with  a  lion  rampant,  upon  the 
shoulder  of  which  ia  a  small  but  deep 
cresecut ;  above  are  the  initials  T<  C. ;  the 
whole  within  a  dotted  circle,  or  rather 
slight  oval.  Upon  cither  aide  of  the  laee 
occurs  tloral  work,  and  the  whole  of  the 
omamcntation  ia  executed  in  gold. 
I  am,  && 

Hr.  Ecaovn  Smitit- 

Aldhid  Huuie,  Sgremont,  Birkenhtad^  i 
Julu  i,  18fi7, 


THE  HENRIES. 


6.  >f  R.  Urbak, — Tendering  my  thank  a 
to  "  Ilistoricns  Mua."  for  the  favommble 
way  in  which  he  is  plea£ed  to  ppeak  of 
my  article  on  the  *'  Rise  of  the  Pbinta- 
geuets  '*  (sec  G.  M.  for  June,  p.  787),  1 
would  wish  to  point  ont  that  Henry  V 1 1  l.'s 
claim  to  the  throne  was  as  imperfect  in 
the  tiue  sense  of  the  word  ^*  legitimate,' 
on  his  mother's  side,  n^  it  wo^a  on  his 
father's,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  of  Pari i a- 
ment  which  settled  the  crown  on 
Richard  III.  gave,  as  the  reason  for  sa 


doing,  the  incontrovertible  logic  of  iacls 
that  Ediv'ard  IV.  bad  contracted  marriage 
with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Lord  Shrews^ 
bury,  previous  to  his  marriage  with  Uie 
widow  Lady  Grey ;  consequenUy*  the 
issue  by  that  second  marriage  was  illegi- 
timate to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man. 
1  am,  &c., 

BuUKOHIXa  W .   SjtTIUL 


Dawluh,  Ju!y,  1S57. 


JOHNSON   VERSUS  GOLDSMITH, 


7,  Mfl.  Urbi»^,— I  give  yon,  in  Bos* 
weirs  own  words  and  punctuation,  an 
extract  from  hi^  "Life  of  Dr.  Johnson /' 
I  give  yon  also  an  extract  from  the 
*'  Vicar  of  Wakefield/'  Perhaps  you  can 
reconcile  both  extracts. 

P<:6W£LL  : — "Johnson  having  argued  for 
some  time  with  a  pertinacions  genUemau : 
bis  opponent,  who  had  talked  in  a  vcrj 
pnzxliog  manner,  happened  to  say,  *  I 
dun't  understand  you,  sir;'  u|>ou  which 
Johnson  observed, '  Sir,  I  have  found  yuu 
an  argument ;  but  I  am  not  obliged  to 
find  you  an  underatanding.*  *' 

(iOLDSMITH  : — ** '  1  prottat,*  cried  Moses, 
I  don*t  rightly  understand  the  force  of 
your  reasoning ;  but,  if  it  be  i-educed  ta 
one  single  proposition^  I  fancy  it  ruay 
then  have  an  answer/  '  Oh,  sir,'  cried  the 
Squire, '  I  am  your  most  humble  servatit; 


I  find  you  ivant  me  to  fiimisb  you  with 
argtiment  and  intelleota  too.  No,  sir! 
there,  I  protest,  you  are  too  hard  for 
me.'  '* 

Did  Boswell  get  the  story  at  second 
haud  from  his  friend  Langion,  to  whom 
he  acknowledges  himself  indebted,  and 
who  drew  upon  his  memory  (in  old  age) 
for  many  of  his  facLi  1  I  fancy  I  c&n  hear 
the  great  Doctor's  reply  to  the  qnesiioa  as 
to  whether  he  ever  made  the  remark 
which  Bofiwell  puts  into  his  mouth.  '*  No, 
sir  !  I  never  m.'ide  it.  I  am,  1  trust,  ai  in- 
capable of  wilfully  pilfering  another  man*s 
thoughts,  as  I  am  unlikely  to  forget  that 
Ihey  are  not  my  own/' — I  am,  &e.. 

Jambs  F.  Fuluei. 


1867,] 


Church  Furniture^ 
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8,  Mr,  ITrbai*,— The  Hoes  Toa  publkh 
AT©  well  known  hens,  though  they  hare 
been  RinoTed  for  manj  years,  some  sixty 
m  tertnliy  %i  least,  aa  fiu-  as  I  can  tnake 
•ut.  Many  people,  however,  can  still 
qooiQ  ihcm,  cither  wholly  or  partially. 
TTicy  were,  I  fancy,  composed  by  a  muaic- 


mftster  at  Maidenhead,  called  "  Wylic,"  or 
aome  such  name.  The  house  on  which  the 
board  waa  placed  ia  Btifl  here;  but  there 
is  no  one  of  the  name  of  Grove  here  now, 
— I  am,  Ac, 

W.  W.  YoEOE,  Ticar. 
Wh\JUi  WtdthAm,  Ju/y,  1867. 


LEEK  PASTIES. 


9*  Ma.  Uasi^r,  —  1  cnt  the  following 
■^ooniit  of  a  curious  custom  from  a  pro- 
Tinelal  paper :  —  "  Leek  Pastier  —  At 
SarTa  Barton,  on  Shrove  Tuesday  mom* 
liV»  the  andent  custom  of  making  leek 
imiiwi  was  duly  hoaoured.  At  an  early 
mmg  a  port/  of  shoemaken  procured  a 
iftiff^tier  and  a  quantity  of  teek&,  and 
yoi»tJyd  to  the  Grecu,  where  they 
f«fa&ely  chopped  the  fiivourito  vegetable, 
to  tlie  amosement  of  the  natives,  and  the 


wonder  of  atrangew.  The  work  of  the 
day  lasted  for  some  hours.  Several  leek 
feaats  were  held.  One  of  the  *'  pasties,** 
about  4  ft.  in  diameter,  waa  easily  eaten 
at  the  Boot,  and  leveral  others  at  the 
various  inns." 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  Tna  Q«jrTi*a- 
nAx's  Hiuiztita  throw  any  light  on  Its 
origin? — I  am,  Ae,, 

I.  M.  CowFia* 

Dwsimgkm^  Faoersham. 


^^VXO.  Miu  ITaBAX,—!  ihould  be  obliged 
^^^  aJiy  of  your  correspondents  who  would 
^^Hrisi  me  in  obtainiog  information  as  to 
^^H  aoMitorB  of  John  Hail,  Bishop  of 
^WiitaL  He  waa  rector  of  St.  Aldate's, 
Ozfoni,  and  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
in  thai  University,  and  was  made  Bishop 
of  Briatol  in  16PL  He  died  at  Oxford, 
en  the  4  th  of  Fcbniar)-,  170910,  and  was 
buried  at  Bromtgrove,  in  Worceatorahire. 
His  monnmenLal  inscription  is  printed  in 
WiUia'a  *'  Catbedrmla,**  voL  U.,  p.  782. 

Uf  was  the  only  son  of  John   Hall, 
M,A.,  ticar  of  Bromsgrove,  1624—1652, 


BISHOP  HALL. 


by  Anna,  his  wife,  who  died  January  1, 
1658.  The  said  John  Hall  died  10th  of 
August,  1652,  and  was  buried  at  Broms* 
grove. —  Vide  Nash's  "  Worcestcrahiro," 
vol  i.,  p.  163.  Nash  aiso  (|uotea  a  monu- 
ment  for  Mra.  Phoebe  Hall,  who  died  4th 
August,  1717,  aged  82.  Was  she  the 
wife  of  Bishop  Hall  1    Burke  s  *'  GcDeral 

Armory"   gives cm^illy,    3    talbota* 

heads  erased,  aa  the  arms  of  Bishop  HalL 

I  am,  kCf 

G.  W.  BixasBALL. 
118,  Jtrmyn^rtH^  S,  W, 


CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


,11.  Mil  Uaaajr, — In  the  account  of 
I  In  Walbeivurch  Church,  given  by 
t  al  p.  T5,  I  find  an  item  of  "  two  cor- 
ponee  cappes "  (eorporax  cups),  ''one 
Willi  i  cerchy,  another  without."  Mr.  E. 
^Aeock,  in  his  note  thereon,  does  not 
axplain  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  cerchy." 
What  doea  it  mean  ?  Could  it  have  been 
a  kerekief,  or  oovering  1  In  the  nunnery 
of  St,  liariin.  Dover^  before  the  dlssoln- 
tion,  wm  "vij.  olde  oorporacs  of  di?' 
enllofi  alike,  w*  vij.  kutthu  to  the 
MBc.**  (Dogdalo'i  Monast.  Aog.  iv.  542.) 
AlieieBl  MoUniaaiical  ititnaila  were  some- 
la  iiehiteeiarat  akapw,  with 
plnikaclefl,  toweia,  colnnina^ 
bmtfWiii^   and    auch   like.      Uaa    the 


**  cerchy  "  above  mentioned  any  affinity  to 
the  ccrcys  which,  as  Fosbroko  (Bncycl 
Antiq.,  voL  L  p.  35)  says,  was  a  certain 
portico  in  a  Greek  building  ? 

Mr.  Peacock  tells  us  that  the  eorporax 
cnp  "  was  nsoally  screened  by  a  thin  veil 
of  ailk  OT  muslin ;"  and  he  mentions  one 
which  waa  "enveloped  in  a  cloud-like 
muslin.'*  1  find  in  an  inventory  of  goods 
in  a  Jesuits*  college  in  Clcrkcnwell  (Cam* 
dcu  Miscelkny,  vol  ii.  p.  bh),  **  cobweb 
laune  *'  named  as  part  of  the  altar  linen. 
Probably  this  delicate  fiibric  waa  used  for 
the  coreiing  of  the  pijc—l  am,  &e., 

EDWian  J.  Woosu 

5,  Chariu  Squart^  N, 


i 
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Quid  tandem  vetat 

Antiqua  misceri  novis  ? 

Numismatics, — Mr.  Evans,  following  the  example  of  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Madden,  who  is  utilising  for  the  public  the  rich  numismatic  stores 
of  the  British  Museum,  makes  known,  through  the  Numismatic  Chronicle^ 
of  which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Vaux  and  Mr.  Madden,  he  is  editor, 
some  rare  or  unpublished  Roman  medallions  from  his  own  cabinet 

One  of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  middle-brass  size,  bears  upon  the  inscribed 
reverse  a  nude  youthful  male  figure,  with  his  right  hand  tipon  a  staff 
entwined  with  a  serpent  In  front  is  a  tall  cippus,  upon  which  is  an 
object  like  a  candelabrum ;  behind  him,  a  tree. 

The  device  of  the  reverse  is  not  altogether  easy  of  explanation.  The 
serpent  coiled  round  the  wand  is  the  common  attribute  of  iEsculapius ; 
but  with  this  exception,  the  figure  is  that  of  Apollo ;  and  Mr.  Evans  is 
inclined  to  interpret  it  as  a  copy  of  some  statue  well  known  at  the  time 
of  Apollo  Alexicacus  or  Salutaris.  The  object  which  surmounts  the 
column  is  not  clearly  defined  :  it  may  probably  be  a  representation  of  a 
lighted  candelabrum. 

A  large  and  fine  medallion  of  Severus  bears  a  figure  of  Victory,  in  an 
advancing  attitude,  holding  a  wreath  and  palm  branch,  referring,  it  may 
be,  to  the  overthrow  of  Pescennius  Niger,  whose  defeat  in  the  battle  of 
Issus  accords  in  date  with  that  of  the  medallion.  This  rare  piece  has 
two  small  pivot  holes  drilled  into  its  edge,  so  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  mounted  in  a  frame,  such  as  that  of  a  military  standard. 

The  third  medallion  is  of  Gallienus  and  his  son  Saloninus,  inscribed 
on  the  obverse  round  the  t>vo  heads,  concordia  avgvstorvm;  and  on 
the  reverse,  victoria  avgvstorvm,  with  four  figures.  Two  of  these 
represent  Gallienus  and  the  young  Caesar,  face  to  face,  holding  in  joined 
hands  a  globe,  upon  which  is  a  small  victory ;  behind  them,  on  each 
side,  is  a  military  figure,  the  one  holding  a  standard,  the  other  a  spear. 

The  coins  found  at  Holwell,  in  Leicestershire,  have  affonled  Mr. 
Longstaffe  the  means  of  pointing  out  the  distinctions  between  the  coins 
of  the  Henries  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. ;  and  his  -paper  will  be  found  most 
useful  in  explaining  a  series  of  coins  presenting  no  very  marked  or 
obvious  difference,  and  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  mint-marks  and 
other  minute  distinctions  to  distinguish  them. 

A  discovery  of  Anglo-Saxon  sceattas  in  Friesland  is  referred  to.  In 
223  examined  there  were  found  thirty-one  varieties,  the  greater  number 
of  known  types ;  but  a  few  are  new  to  us.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  whole  of  the  sceattas  called  Anglo-Saxon  were  struck  in 
England  :  many,  doubtless,  were ;  and  therefore  discoveries  such  as  this 
are  valuable;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Numismatic  Society  will  be 
induced  to  re-engrave  the  plates  of  these  Friesland  sceattas,  whicfay  being 
privately  printed,  are  almost  inaccessible. 
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A  discovery  of  Roman  stiver  coins,  made  a  short  time  ^iocc,  in  the 
Wtit  of  England  wll,  it  is  understood,  be  shortly  made  public  by  Mr, 
EvanSf  who  has  found  among  them  some  new  t>T>es  and  places  of  coin- 
l^e^  one  of  which  he  assigns  to  Britain,  apparently  for  the  iinit  time. 

Tht  Ar€hm€  Sciiifiunn^^  upan  J^&dks. — ^Sir  J,  V,  Simpson,  who  has 
long  devoted  tuuch  time  and  attention  to  the  sculptures  or  cuttings  upon 
the  rocks  and  stones  in  Scotland,  has  just  published  a  work  on  the 
sobjca,  vn  which  he  gives,  in  thirty  sLx  plates,  examples  of  the  cuttings 
in  SfX3tLind,  In  Ireland,  in  the  Channel  Islands,  in  Brittany,  and  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  comparison  shows  a  marked  family  likene&s 
anoiQg  many,  and  traces  of  resemblance  among  most, — the  woiics  cer- 
tBflilyi  if  not  of  primitive,  of  liarbarous  and  illiterate  peoples.  The 
SQilpttBes  of  pnxiessional  6gures  in  plate  xxx^i.,  of  course,  belong  to  a 
veiy  difibient  class,  still  rude ;  but  comparatively  modem  in  regard  to 
ifae  rings  and  cups  as  they  are  called.  Sir  J,  Y,  Simpson  has  brought 
together  a  very  numerous  collection  of  these  specimens  of  early  art — 
loir  caHy  it  is  impossible  to  say,  or  when  they  began,  and  when  they 
cndecL  **  When  once  begun,**  the  learned  author  remarks,  *'  such  types 
of  lafMdary  carving  and  ornamentation  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be  in 
"  '  '  VTrood  readily  transmitted  down  to  future  generations,  and, 
ro  races  even,  that  followed  long  after  those  who  first  engraved 
i^m  on  our  stones  and  rocks.  Possibly  this  sacred  symbolization— if 
[ley  were  sacred — contributed  to  the  same  end  ;  for  forms  and  customs 
!  originally  religious  observances  often  persist  through  very  long 
t  after  their  primary  religious  character  is  nearly  or  utterly  forgotten, 
I  even  when  the  type  of  religion  has  been  totally,  and  even  repeatedly, 
As  yet,  we  want  a  sufficient  body  and  collection  of  data  to 
'  with  any  accuracy  the  exact  age  or  ages  and  periods  at  which 
cup  and  ring  cuttings  we  have  described  were  sculptured. 
we  possess  are  quite  sufficient,  I  think,  to  prove  that  the 
!  at  which  they  were  for  the  most  part  formed  must  be  very 
ate.  In  endence  of  this  remote  or  archaic  character  I  shall  appeal 
follomng  chapters  to  their  precedence  of  letters  and  traditions; 
%'arious  data  rcgardhig  the  connection  of  these  rude  sculptures  with 
and  sepultures  of  archaic  man ;  to  the  archaic  character  of 
n  relics  with  which  they  have  been  found  in  combination ; 
to  tlicir  geographical  distribution  as  bearing  upon  their  antiquity.''  * 

ne  /m\iiti}n  of  Britain  by  Julius  Cvtsar. — The  essays  which,  from 

^^^  to  time,  I^ave   appeared  on  the   subject   of  C(esar*s  invasion  of 

itjiii  cannot  amount  to  fewer  than  a  hundred,  and  yet  there  are  yearly 

vkirs  given  to  the  world  on  some  portion  of  the  histoncal  raate- 

oci  the  port  of  embarkation  from  Gaul ;  on  the  place  of  landing  in 

or  on  die  events  and  marches  which  preceded  or  followed  the 

'  Irom  Gaul  and  the  arrival  in  Britain.  The  writers  include  some  of 

^eminent  of  the  Frencli  and  English  antiquaries  and  historians 

all  their  labours,  leave  the  main  questions  unsettled  for  fresh 

ScvlptunogK  of  Cups,  Circles*  &c.,  upon  Stones  and  Rocks  in  Scot- 
^mA  oditr  Countric*."    By  Sir  J.  V.  Simp&on,  Ban.,  M.D^  D.CL., 
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investigations  and  new  theories.  Caesar's  peculiar  terse  style,  clear  enough 
for  general  description,  but  sometimes  ambiguous  in  expressions  as  r^ards 
details,  has  furnished  wide  scope  for  this  variety  of  opinions  and  for  appa- 
rently endless  discussions.  Among  the  more  recent  investigators  are  Dr. 
Guest,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  having  more  especially  in  view  the 
theories  of  the  eminent  astronomers,  Halley  and  Airey,  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  in  1862,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  Hydrographical  Department  of  the  Admiralty  with  respect  to  the 
course  of  the  Dover  tides  in  mid-channel  and  near  the  shore,  which 
now,  as  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  run  in  contrary  directions.  TTie  experi- 
ments had  in  view  Caesar's  own  account  of  the  state  of  the  moon,  the 
day,  and  hour;  and  these  experiments,  which  are  detailed  in  the 
Archaoiogia^  seem  to  decide  the  place  of  landing  to  be  at  or  near  Hythe. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  History  of 
Julius  Caesar,"  taking  advantage  also  of  the  best  information  which  the 
science  of  France  could  afford,  tested  by  his  own  sound  judgment,  lands 
the  invader  on  the  open  coast  at  Deal  or  Walmer.  TTiis  has  induced 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  renew  its  application  to  the  Admiralty, 
when  the  Duke  of  Somerset  forwarded  to  the  president  the  following 
note: — 

**  It  is  correctly  stated,  at  page  39  of  Lewin*s  'Conquest  of  Britain,'  that  at  3  p.m. 
of  27th  August,  B.C.  55,  the  current  was  running  to  the  westward,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  6*30  p.m. 

"Substituting  the  25th  August  for  the  27th  at  the  same  hour  of  3  P.M.,  the  cnneiit 
would  still  be  running  to  the  westward,  but  would  only  continue  to  do  so  until  4  P.M. 

"Therefore,  if  Caisar  weighed  from  off  Dover  at  3  P.M.  of  the  2Sth  of  August,  he 
would  have  done  so  under  the  same  conditions  of  tide  as  regards  direction ;  but  he 
would  only  have  had  one  hour's  duration  of  westerly  stream  instead  of  three  and  a 
half  hours." 

This  is  in  reference  to  the  Emperor's  fixing  the  landing  on  the  25th 
of  August  instead  of  the  27  th,  and  showing  that  if  it  were  so  allowed 
from  the  text  of  Caesar,  the  conclusion  of  his  Majesty  could  not  be 
sustained.  Added  to  this  question  are  certain  interpretations  of  words 
and  phrases  bearing  on  the  date  with  which  oiu:  English  antiquaries  do 
not  agree  with  the  Emperor ;  but  which  are  far  too  prolix  to  be  reviewed 
here.  They  are  all  legitimate  to  a  full  and  complete  discussion ;  but, 
after  all,  tiie  controversy  does  not  seem  settled  satisfactorily.  \Vhat 
appears  to  be  wanting  in  conjunction  with  the  experiments  made  by 
order  of  the  Admiralty  is  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  line  of  coast  at 
the  period  of  Caesar's  invasions  ;  whether  it  was  then  as  it  is  now ;  and 
whether  such  changes  may  not  have  taken  place  so  as  to  render  the 
application  of  experiments  on  the  tides  at  the  present  day  to  B.C  55 
deceptive  or  inconclusive.  Dr.  Guest,  who  has  taken  great  pains  in 
considering  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  asks  if  we  are  justified  in 
reasoning  from  present  phenomena  on  the  state  of  the  tides  in  the  time 
of  Caesar?  He  directs  attention  to  the  known  changes  which  have  been 
wTought  in  the  marshes,  the  sands,  and  the  shingle  beds  of  the  Kentish 
coast. 

"  No  one  now  doubts  that  the  portion  of  the  Konmey  Marshes,  called  Old  Romncy 
Marsh,  was  '  inned '  by  the  Romans ;  and  as  it  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  the  spit 
of  shingle  which  runs  from  Hythe  to  New  Romney,  we  may  conclude  that  thns  fitf  uie 
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cni  <ioa\t  comciilrj  whh  that  which  existed  \\\  the  lime  of  Caesar.     Accorditig  to 
nt  engineer  of  the  ^f  arshes,  the  Rother  formcily  cmpiic<l 
thus,  accordingly,  must  have  been  the  inlet  by  which  the 
r     ^  t  uuious  and  well -reasoned  induction  Mr,  Elliott  arrives 
til  xi\  inlancl  spit  of  shingle,  called  *Lydd  Rypes-,'  was  the 
'     ^  me  of  Caesar,  the  remainder  of  Dungcness  being  a 
;  it  was  prolonged  across  the  bight  formed  by  the 
'    -     -    -,  -  ,    -  -   :  channel  in  the  I3lh  ceatur>%  and  that  Old  Win- 

\  on  ihii»  prolongation  of  the  spit,  many  circumstances  conspiring  to  fix  the 
_  .St  town  in  this  position.     Wliat,  then,  must  have  been  the  coarse  of  the 

'tidc^avc  ill  these  days  of  old  ?  It  must  have  come  up  tlie  Channel  unimcrruptcdly 
•long  a  coast  of  gentle  curvature ;  and  at  New  Romncy  must  have  been  swallowed  by 
sn  csttiary  spreamng  over  some  $0,000  acres.  From  this  ^tuary  it  is  now  excluded  j 
imd  instead  of  the  nmntemipted  flow  I  have  described,  it  is  dashed  again!>t  the  shingle 
beds  of  Dui^enesf.  Diverted  from  its  course,  it  runs  round  the  Ness  with  a  current 
liltc  a  miU-nioe,  and  forms  on  the  other  side,  in  Romncy  Hoy,  a  strong  eddy,  so  that 
when  a  vessel  is  wrecked  (as  too  oflen  happens)  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ness,  it  throws 
op  its  limbers  and  the  l>odies  of  the  poor  fellows  who  went  down  in  it  in  this  Romncy 
iloy.     Can  we  readily  imagine  a  greater  derangement  of  the  tidal  currents  !  " 

Dn  Guest  then  proceeds  to  the  north  of  Dover;  and,  first  of  all, 

Jduces  weighty  historical  evidence  to  show  that  the  Goodwin  Sands — 
aed  by  all  who  have   lately  discussed   the   question   of  Caesar's 

oding-place  to  have  existed  in  his  time — are  of  much  later  formation. 
The  Downs  he  gives  reasons  for  believing  to  have  been  at  one  time 
dry  land,  covered  with  sand-hills  ;  the  Sandwich  Flats,  a  low  ness  or 
foreland,  probably  divided  into  islands ;  and  the  other  known  changes 
which  have  taken  place  along  this  coast  to  the  Thames,  including  the 
silting  up  of  Richborough  and  Sandwich  Harbours,  and  the  Wantsum. 
These  are  matters  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  a  full  and  impartial 
consideration  of  tlie  question. 

The  entire  disappearance  of  the  Porius  Lemanis  has,  moreover,  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  the  coastdine*  But  yet,  more 
important  tlian  all,  where  so  much  is  doubtful,  are  the  facts  which  fol- 
lowed the  landing  of  Caesar.  He  landed  upon  a  plain  and  open  shore  (ti^<f/ij'^ 
m piano  UUort)^  at  about  seven  Roman  miles  from  Dover ;  and  to  this 
place  the  Britons  sent  on  their  chariots  and  cavalry  to  oppose  him.  Is 
It  likely,  Uien,  an  invading  army  would  land  at  any  place  in  the  direction 
of  Hythe ;  or  can  any  spot  there  or  on  the  coast,  now  known  as  the 
Romney  Marshes,  answer  the  appellation  of  plain  and  open?  The  next 
todispCDsable  requirement  is  a  river  at  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
camp,  near  the  landing-place,  flanked  inland  by  high  ground,  upon 
wfiich  the  Britons  were  posted  to  oppose  Csesar*s  march.  Mr.  Lewin, 
sdcctiDg  Hythc  as  the  place  of  debarkation,  suggests  the  Stour,  near 
Wye.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  fixes  on  the  Little  Stour  at  Kingston ; 
Dr.  Guest,  the  Stour,  near  Sturry  and  Grove  Ferr}%  The  last  men- 
tioned locality  seems  to  embrace  all  the  requirements  ;  but  probably  it 
would  be  as  well  once  more  to  review  all  tliese  locaUties,  with  the 
features  of  the  country  and  the  distances. 

Lamashire.—}At.  C.  Hardwick  announces**  a  discovery  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  because  by  means  of  coins  an  approximate  date  may 
be  assigned  to  the  ornaments  \  and  as  it  is  extremely  seldom  chat  such 

^  TfSBsictioTis  of  the  Ulstodc  Sodety  of  Che$hire  aiid  Loncasliire,   vol.   \x    (M.S.) 
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chances  occur,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Historic  Society  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  will  give  engravings  of  the  whole  of  the  objects  buried  with 
the  coins. 

The  coins,  from  500  to  700,  in  brass,  are  from  Gallienus  to  Carausius, 
including  some  of  Maximian.  As  these  coins  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  minutely  examined,  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  coins  of 
Maximian  are  anterior,  contemporary,  or  posterior  to  the  usurpation  of 
Carausius ;  neither  is  it  shown  that  the  coins  in  themselves  have  been 
examined  as  to  rarity  or  peculiarity,  and  in  so  large  a  number  some  new 
fact  may  be  looked  for ;  but,  as  observed,  their  peculiar  value  in  this 
case  is  the  date  they  give  to  silver  bracelets  ornamented  with  the  vine 
leaf  and  bunches  of  grapes,  to  armlets,  to  finger  rings,  &a,  the  whole  of 
which  the  Society  cannot  do  better  than  have  engraved,  while  the  coins 
are  quite  worthy  of  being  submitted  to  careful  numismatic  scrutiny. 

Neutcastle-upon-Tyne. — Dr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Clayton,  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  are  projecting  researches  at 
Lanercost.  All  who  have  read  Dr.  Bruce's  "  Roman  Wall  **  know  that 
precisely  at  this  point  the  Roman  stations,  hitherto  identified  in  order  as 
laid  down  in  the  "  Notitia  Imperii,"  can  no  longer  be  pointed  out  with 
certainty.  Up  to  Amboglanna  all  is  clear.  Then  follows  "  Petriana," 
which  gave  name  to  an  aia,  or  wing,  of  cavalry  recorded  on  the  face  of 
a  quarry  near  Lanercost.  The  stones  of  the  conventual  buildings  here 
are  nearly  all  taken  from  Roman  walls ;  and  thus  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  station  of  "  Petriana  "  may  be  discovered  in  its  ruins 
at  or  near  Lanercost  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  all  the  memoirs 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  no  mention  is  made  of  Uie  proposal 
he  made  to  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  to 
institute  full  researches  along  the  line  of  the  Great  Wall,  at  his  own 
cost,  giving  the  said  society  the  power  to  send  proper  men  for  the 
work.  The  President  rejected  the  proposal,  having  merely  mentioned 
it  to  the  Council ;  but  his  Grace's  liberal  intentions  should  at  least 
have  been  remembered  and  recorded. 

T/ig  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — Meetings  in  aid  of  the  Fund  have 
been  held  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  former  of  which  has  resulted 
in  a  grant  of  500/.  The  Syrian  Improvement  Fund  has  granted  250/., 
and  the  British  Association  roo/. — 50/.  for  general  purposes,  and  50/. 
for  four  sets  of  meteorological  instruments,  which,  having  been  tested 
and  certified  by  Mr.  Glashier,  F.R.S.,  are  now  on  their  road  to  Bey- 
rout,  to  be  distributed  among  four  selected  places.  The  committee  for 
forming  a  Biblical  Museum  report  that  they  have  arranged  to  locate 
the  museum  at  South  Kensington,  and  to  open  it  in  the  early  part  of 
next  year.  If  bulletins,  with  outline  engravings  of  the  chief  discoveries, 
were  made,  the  subscriptions,  at  present  by  no  means  adequate  to  attain 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  committee,  would  doubdess  be 
increased. 
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Seimttfte  0ott0  of  X%t  IHont^. 

Physiml  SdetU4, — Two  events,  to  borrow^  a  sporting  phrase,  are  to 
'  come  off  Uiis  month,  which  observers  of  natural  phenomena  may 
•*  make  a  note  qV  in  their  diaries.  The  August  meteors,  St.  Lawrence*s 
**  fiery  tears,''  may  be  looked  for  on  the  nights  of  the  gth,  loth,  and 
illh  of  August;  and  on  the  2ist  the  planet  Jupiter  will  be  visible  appa- 
rently without  satellites  for  nearly  two  hours;  three  of  those  appendages 
beir  'le   in  consequence   of   their   simultaneously  crossing  the 

pLih  ,  and  the  fourth  being  obscured  by  Jupiter's  shadow.     Of 

course  tlub  second  phenomenon,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  having  been 
observed  only  four  times  in  the  past  two  centuries,  can  only  be  seen  by 
those  who  are  armed  with  telescopes. — At  the  last  meeting  of  tlie  Astro- 
nomical Society,  Mr.  Stone  communicated  the  results  of  some  calcula- 
tions of  the  relative  linear  dimensions  of  the  minor  planets  revolving 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Taking  for  a  standard  one  which  had  been 
measured  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  inferring  their  dimensions  from 
their  apparent  magnitudes  or  degrees  of  brightness,  he  had  found  that 
these  tiny  worlds  range  from  1 7  to  214  miles  in  diameter. — ^The  Great 
Nebula  in  Orion  has  lately  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
astronomers.  Ixjrd  Oxmantown,  inheriting  the  astronomical  tastes  of 
bis  father,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  sent  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  an  account  of  observations  of  that  wonderful  object  made  with 
the  great  telescopes  at  Birr  Castle  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
paper  contains  a  list  of  new  stars  detected  during  examination  of  the 
nebula ;  a  discussion  of  tlie  form  and  limits  of  the  nebulosity,  and  of  the 
evidence  of  change,  as  shown  by  the  variability  of  some  of  the  stars, 
,  and  of  the  intensity  of  parts  of  the  filmy  mass  ;  and  a  section  on  resolv- 
.  ability  and  on  spectrum  observ^ations.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Rev.  Padre  Secchi  deposited  two 
charts  of  the  same  nebula,  made  in  1859  and  1865.  M.  Le  Verrier 
asked  the  Roman  astronomer  if  a  comparison  of  his  charts  with  those 
by  earlier  astronomers  brought  to  light  any  changes  in  the  configuration 
of  the  nebulx  He  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  answer  the  question, 
as  he  had  not  made  the  necessary  comparisons;  but  he  beheved  that  it 
\  had  undergone  some  modification,  especially  in  the  central  or  brightest 
region. — XL  Janssen  has  been  with  his  spectroscope  to  the  summit  of 
Etna,  where  he  has  been  employing  it  upon  the  principal  planets :  he 
f  con  u  he  has  detected  the  presence  of  the  vapour  of  water  in 

\  the  jres  of  Mars  and  Saturn, — Herschel,  Humboldt,  and  Arago 

have    11         ndently  asserted  that  the  full  moon  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
s  perse  f  lou  s,  and  the  theory  thus  canonised  has  been  handed  down  as  a 
( meteorological  fact :  but  Mr,  Ellis,  an  observ  er  at  Greenwich,  having 
some  doubts,  formed  firom  his  own  experience  as  a  moon  %vatcher,  upon 
Its  validity,  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  recorded  weather  obser- 
vations, laith  a  view  of  putting  it  to  the  test.     He  has  collected  the 
Greenwich  cloud  observations,  made  every  two  hours  for  seven  year^, 
an<i  deduced  the  mean  amount  of  cloud  for  every  hour  of  the  day  :  then 
I  he  has  comi>ared  the  mean  amount  of  cloud  at  each  hour  for  the  whole 
(i-ycar  period  with  the  mean  amount  for  each  Iiour  of  the  day  o^ 
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full  moon  and  of  new  moon,  and  his  results  unmistakeably  prove  that 
the  sky  is  least  clear  at  the  time  of  Rill  moon,  and  therefore  that  the 
moon  has  not  the  cloud-dispersing  power  ascribed  to  her.  Mr.  Ellis's 
paper  is  printed,  with  such  tabular  details  as  are  necessary,  and  with 
some  comments  on  the  causes  of  the  general  belief,  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  July. — M.  Nadar's  great  balloon,  as  announced  last  tnonth, 
went  up  several  times,  with  scientific  observers  and  instruments,  but  no 
noteworthy  phenomenon  was  recorded,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  force 
of  the  wind  increased  with  the  altitude. — The  question  of  priority  of  the 
application  of  the  electric  telegraph  to  storm-warnings  is  discussed  by 
Dr.  Jelinek,  of  Prague,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Austrian 
Meteorological  Society.  The  author  considers  the  question  under  three 
aspects :  i.  Priority  in  suggesting  the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  collecting 
simultaneous  observations  made  in  distant  parts  of  a  country:  2. 
Priority  in  carrying  out  this  suggestion,  or  actually  organising  a  system 
of  telegraphic  reports  from  many  distant  stations  to  one  central  office  : 
3.  Use  of  the  reports  thus  collected  to  give  warnings  of  approaching 
storms.  The  first  honour  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Kreil,  of  the  Prague 
Observatory,  who  propounded  the  idea  in  1843,  and  in  1857  urged  his 
former  proposal  upon  the  Austrian  Government  The  second  share  of 
credit  appears  to  be  due  to  Le  Vender,  who  laid  down  on  a  map  the 
atmospheric  condition  of  France  at  8  a,m.  on  February  26,  1855. 
No  doubt,  says  Dr.  Jelinek,  exists  on  the  third  count  Buys  Ballot 
gave  storm-warnings  to  the  Netherlands  coast  in  June,  i860.  England 
followed  in  Feb.,  186 1,  and  France  in  August,  1863.  So  that  England  has 
no  claim  to  priority  on  any  point ;  but  she  enjoys  the  doubtful  honour  of 
having  first  given  up  the  system.  The  public  feeling  upon  this  eccentric 
official  act  is  still  very  strong,  and  the  outcry  against  it  is  occasionally 
loud  and  bitter.  Mr.  Baxendell,  of  the  Manchester  Philosophiod 
Society,  has  again,  and  in  terms  of  indignation  heightened  by  the  refusal 
of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  to  reply  to  a  communication  he 
made  to  him  upon  the  subject,  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  "  Scientific  Committee  *'  for  the  office  to  which  they  were  appointed. 
It  appears  that  the  Committee  absolutely  refuse  to  send  storm-warnings, 
but  they  offer  to  telegraph  the  actual  state  of  the  weather  in  any  particuJar 
place,  if  those  who  wish  for  it  will  pay  half  the  expense  of  the  transmission. 
We  fail  to  see  what  use  an  isolated  report  can  be  to  any  one. — The 
invention  and  early  history  of  the  Thermometer  is  the  subject  of  a  tract, 
in  German,  which  has  just  issued  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fritz  Burckhardt 
The  claims  of  Drebbel,  Galileo,  Sanctorino,  and  others,  are  discussed,  but 
the  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  Florentine  astronomer. — ^The  lectures 
on  Sound  which  Professor  Tyndall  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
during  the  past  winter  have  been  published.  Their  author  closed  the 
season's  Friday  evening  discourses  at  that  establishment  with  one  on  the 
same  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  the  influence  of 
sonorous  vibrations  on  light,  on  streams  of  water,  and  on  jets  of  smoke. 

Geology, — M.  Janssen  has  also  been  analysing,  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope,  the  volcanic  flames  issuing  from  Santorin  and  StrombolL 
He  recognised  hydrogen  as  their  principal  constituent;  sodium  was 
shown  in  abundance,  and  copper,  chlorine,  and  sodium  were  detected. 
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From  obsen^ations  of  the  former  volcano,  the  same  observer  concludes 
that  oscillatory  motions  of  volcanic  upheavings  are  always  perpendicalar 
to  the  faults,  and  that  they  may  be  compared  to  the  movements  of  a 
woundi  the  lips  or  edges  of  which  open  and  shut  by  turns. ^ — Professor 
Owen  has  suggested  to  the  New  South  Wales  Colonial  Secretary  the 
importance  and  value  of  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  Limestone  Caves 
of  Wellington  Valley,  in  that  colony,  with  a  view  of  gaining  evidence 
upon  the  structure  of  the  ancient  and  extinct  quadrupeds  of  Australia, 
as  well  as  upon  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  the 
country.  The  Colonial  Government,  fully  recognising  the  importance 
of  the  Professor's  proposals,  has  decided  to  carry  them  into  eflect,  and  a 
sum  of  money  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  estimates  for  that  purpose. — 
Touching  the  vital  question  of  colliery  explosions,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Gcoiogical  Magazine^  Mr.  Rofe,  urges  that  colliers  have  only  to 
watch  the  indications  of  the  barometer  to  guard  against  them.  Arguing 
by  analogy  from  the  case  of  the  blowing  well  at  Preston,  he  contends 
that  a  coal  mine  must  be  regarded  as  a  gigantic  well,  from  which,  when 
the  atmospheric  pressure  diminishes,  the  expanding  air  rushes  with  great 
violence.  This  circumstance  is  not  of  itself  dangerous  \  but  if  there  be 
an  excess  of  gas  in  the  mine,  and  at  the  same  time  any  means  of 
ignition,  explosion  is  very  likely  to  follow  from  it  Hence  the  barometer 
may  be  said  to  indicate  a  proximate  cause  of  dangers :  true;  but  it  will 
not  point  out  how  it  may  be  averted. — Either  earthquakes  are  much 
more  fre<]uent  than  of  old,  or  else — as  is  more  likely  the  truth — we  have 
means  of  hearing  of  their  occurrence  that  we  had  not  in  bygone  years. 
Bjr  tclegniph  we  hear  of  a  terrible  one  occurring,  at  the  end  of  June,  at 
Djo-  1,   in  Java,  causing  the  sacrifice  of  numerous  lives;  and  a 

coi  1  it  of  Les  Mondes  records  another  which  happened  at  Albano 

(Italy),  on  either  the  16th  or  the  23rd  of  June — we  do  not  clearly  make 
out  which :  this  shock  was  not  fatal  to  life,  but  it  caused  considerable 
destruction  to  property.  M.  St  Claire  Deville,  too,  called  the  attention 
of  tlie  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  July  i,  to  the  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptions  that  have  occurred  between  Terceira  and  Graciosa, 
two  islands  of  tlie  Azores  group,  in  the  course  of  which  many  islets 
analogous  to  those  of  Santorin  have  been  produced.  He  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Portuguese  journal,  that  on  the  ist  of  June  a  submarine 
volcano  cast  up  igneous  matter  in  such  quantity  that  a  tongue  of  land 
has  been  formed  with  the  continent  This  ground  was  unapproachable 
on  account  of  the  incandescence  of  the  rocks  and  the  sulphurous 
\*apours  from  the  fissures.  M,  Deville  asked  the  Academy  to  take 
interest  in  procuring  information  on  these  eruptions  as  it  did  for  tliose 
of  Santorin. 

Gtogmphyy  &*c, — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  the 
Rer.  W.  D.  Lloyd,  chaplain  R.N.,  described  a  visit  to  the  Russian 
scttlcQients  on  the  coast  of  Manchuria.  He  specially  dwelt  upon 
EspeditioQ  Bay,  which,  he  said,  is  a  splendid  harbour,  affording  an 
toiprcgnable  |>osition  and  a  secure  shelter  for  Russian  fleets.  Being  an 
oprn  KTrlw.tjf  during  the  winter  months,  its  possession  is  of  the  greatest 
ad  J  tiic  Russians,  tlie  northern  harbours  on  the  coast  being 

firoitij   iMi  >itvcraJ  weeks  in  the  year.     Since  the  cession  of  the  country 
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in  1859,  Russia  has  taken  complete  military  possession  not  only  of  the 
coast,  but  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Usuri  river,  a  southern  tributary  of 
the  Amur,  and  drafts  of  regiments  or  of  sailors  are  established  every  ten 
miles,  employed  in  making  the  great  military  road  which  is  to  connect 
the  settlements  with  the  Amur.  Wladivostock,  a  comparatively  flourish- 
ing place  further  north,  is  only  200  miles  distant  overland  from  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Usuri,  and  steamers  can  navigate  the  river  from 
that  point  to  the  Amur,  a  distance  of  about  450  miles.  The  author 
described  the  settlements  as  thinly  peopled,  and  their  trade  at  present 
of  small  amount.  The  freest  information  was  afforded  concerning  the 
country  by  the  Russian  officials.  At  the  same  meeting,  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  endeavoured  to  excite  attention  to  the  vast  importance  of  esta- 
blishing a  line  of  land  communication  between  the  navigable  portion  of 
the  Yang-tze-Kiang  and  that  of  the  Burhampooter  in  Assam ;  thus  con- 
necting two  vast  empires,  one  of  which  was  peopled  by  400,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  by  200,000,000.  The  distance  was  not  more 
than  250  miles,  and  this  was  the  only  obstacle  to  a  prospective  complete 
system  of  internal  navigation  between  China  and  the  Indus,  by  way  of 
the  Yellow  River,  the  Grand  Canal,  the  Yang-tze,  the  Burhampooter, 
the  Ganges,  and  a  canal  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  made  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutlej.  The  author  stated  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
find  any  information  with  regard  to  this  narrow  tract  of  intervening 
country  which  was  said  to  be  traversed  by  inaccessible  mountains.  No 
European  had  visited  it ;  and  he  concluded  his  paper  by  sketching  out 
a  plan  of  exploration  by  parties  ascending  the  Irrawaddy,  and  co- 
operating with  others  crossing  the  ranges  from  Assam. — Scraps  of 
unreliable  information  concerning  Livingstone  continue  to  be  received 
from  time  to  time.  One  of  the  latest  stories  is  that  the  Johanna  man 
Moosa  shot  the  assasin  of  Livingstone ;  but,  considering  that  this  is  the 
third  tale  that  has  been  told  by  that  mendacious  individual,  it  is  not 
likely  to  receive  credence.  It  is  idle  to  listen  to  these  reports  ;  better 
to  wait  till  we  can  receive  the  positive  information  that  the  brave  boat's 
crew  have  gone  to  procure,  and  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  forthcoming 
by  or  before  Christmas  next — ^The  favourite  topic  of  discussion,  the 
Antiquity  of  Man,  was  the  subject  of  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  read 
before  the  Ethnological  Society  on  June  25.  The  author  argued 
that  ages  must  have  elapsed  before  man  could  have  attained  that 
maturity  of  intellect  which  would  enable  him  to  make  a  trustworthy  and 
transmissible  record  of  his  own  actions.  The  dumb  and  naked  savage 
had  to  frame  a  language ;  to  acquire  arts  that  would  furnish  him  with  a 
constant  supply  of  food  and  clothing;  to  discover  the  useful  metals;  so 
to  watch  the  heavenly  bodies  that  he  could  from  their  movements  con- 
struct a  kalendar ;  to  invent  the  art  of  writing.  Tracing  back  to  their 
earliest  dates  the  architectural  works  of  the  Egyptians,  Chinese, 
Assyrians,  Hindus,  and  other  admittedly  ancient  peoples,  the  full  date 
of  their  monumental  histories  was  shown  to  be  comprised  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  era,  beyond  which  it  was  necessary  to  look  back  into  a 
much  longer  vista  of  previous  time,  during  which  those  races  had  pro- 
gressed from  brute  barbarism  to  that  degree  of  civilisation  which  the 
eariiest  of  their  respective  monuments  proved  each  of  them  had  at  that 
epoch  actually  attained. 
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EledrUity, — The  Society  of  Arts,  having  detennined  upon  awarding 
the  Albert  Medal  this  year  to  the  public  benefactor  who  established  the 
electric  telegraph,  and,  as  we  suppose,  finding  it  difficult  to  decide 
^jbetween  die  rival  claims  of  Mr,  Cooke  and  Prof,  Wheatstone,  has 
^setded  the  point,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  by  giving  the  reward  jointly 
to  the  two  gentlemen  \  so  the  medal  will  be  struck  in  duplicate,  and  a 
copy,  suitably  inscribed,  will  be  given  to  each.     This  is  the  fourth  award 

I  of  this  medal,  which  was  established  in  1864,     The  first  was  given   to 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  for  his  penny  postage  system ;   the  second  to  the 
Emperor  of  die  French,  for  his  personal  exertions  in  promoting  the 
international  progress  of  arts,  especially  by  the  abolition  of  passports  in 
favour  of  British  subjects ;  Professor  Faraday  was  the  worthy  recipient 
last  year ;  the  ground  for  the  award  in  his  case  being  his  discoveries  in 
dectricity,  m:ignetism,  and  chemistry, — Another  scheme  for  preventing 
Diler  incrustation  by  electrical  means  came  before  a  late  meeting  of  the 
"Tew  York  Pol)technic  Association.   It  was  proposed  to  make  the  boiler 
of  an  electric  circuit  by  connecting  its  ends  with  the  poles  of  a 
liel's  battery ;  and  it  was  said  that  two  boilers  thus  treated,  and 
iving  incrustations  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick, 
:  freed  in  less  than  five  weeks. — Father  Secchi  suggests  a  new  form 
sand-batter)%   of   simple   construction   and  considerable  durability* 
|Be   takes  a   thin  sheet    of   copper  about  eight  inches   square,   and 
iits    six    notches    on    one    side    about    an    inch    deep,    so    as    to 
leave  six  points  standing.     The  alternate  points  are  bent  horizontal  and 
the   sheet    is   rolled  and  soldered  to   form  a  hollow  cylinder  resting 
on  three  points.     This  is  set  in  a  glass  vessel  of  the  same  height,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  cr}^stals  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  placed,  through 
which  the  vertical  points  of  the  cylinder  are  forced,  while  the  horizontal 
ones  rest  upon  the  sulphate.     Discs  of  bibulous  paper  are  passed  over 
t  the  c}*linder  dowTi  to  the  sulphate,  and  on  these  a  layer  of  sand  is  placed. 
.  cylinder  of  zinc  is  passed  over  the  copper  to  rest  on  the  sand,  and  the 
aces  between  the  copper  and  zinc,  and  zinc  and  glass,  are  fiilcJ  with 
rid.    The  copper  cylinder  is  charged  with  sulphate,  and  the  battery  is 
el  in  action  by  pouring  water  on  the  sand.    The  Reverend  Father  says 
bat  a  battery  thus  formed  will  keep  in  constant  action  for  more  than 
pro  years. — All  who  have  practised  the  electrotype  process  for  the  depo- 
sition of  copper  have  been  occasionally  annoyed  at  finding  the  metal 
ieposited  in  a  porous  or  friable  state.     A  French  electrotypist  asserts 
tfut   if  a  small  quantity  of  gelatin  be  dissolved  in  the  sulphate,  the 
ieposited  metal  will  be  as  tough  and  malleable  as  rolled  copper,  while 
he  pure  bath  gives  a  metal  more  like  cast  copper. — In  our  notes  printed 
the  May  number  allusion  was  made  to  the  use  of  the  electro-magnetic 
UTTOit,  in  removing  impurities  from  iron  during  the  smelting  operation. 
Dn  this  subject  Mr.  Thomas  Ingle  addresses  a  letter  to  the  Athemium^ 
om  which  we  quote  the  following : — "At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
ssociation,  at  Birmingham,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bessemer,  pro- 
ig  the  employment  of  electricity  to  eliminate  the  phosphorus,  &c, 
iron  while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  subsequently  1  conversed  with 
tim  on  the  subject  in  the  hall  of  the  school;  but  he  did  not  appear 
hen  to  regard  the  suggestion  as  likely  to  prove  of  any  service.     Lately 
I  read  in  the  papers  that  it  has  been  employed  by  one  of  the  large  ma- 
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nufacturers  in  Sheffield,  and  with  the  most  important  results,  identical 
with  those  I  had  stated  might  and  could  be  effected  only  through  the 
electric  agency ;  namely,  the  separation  of  the  phosphorus,  &c.,  from 
their  combinations  with  the  iron,  and  thereby  removing  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  production  of  pure  steel.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Bessemer 
to  inquire  if  he  had  tried  the  experiment,  but  have  not  received  an 
answer,  and  I  am  curious  to  learn  whether  the  suggestion  I  made  at 
Birmingham,  in  1865,  has  induced  some  party  to  make  use  of  the  plan 
I  proposed ;  and  perhaps  some  one  can  inform  me  if  ozone  is  not  gene- 
rated and  does  not  exert  some  influence  on  the  molten  mass  when  the 
electric  current  is  passing  through  it" 

Chemistry, — Baron  Liebig's  recipe  for  artificial  milk,  noticed  last 
month,  has  not  found  favour  with  French  chemists.  Several  protests 
have  been  made  against  the  efficiency  of  the  preparation,  and  it  has 
even  been  asserted  that  it  is  a  positively  injurious  compound.  It  is  said 
that  Liebig  based  his  preparation  on  an  old  analysis  of  human  milk 
made  by  a  German  chemist,  when  means  and  modes  now  in  use  were 
unknown.  The  French  physicians  agree  that  cows*,  goats',  or  asses'  milk 
would  be  preferable  to  the  artificial ;  and  one  of  them,  M.  Giboust, 
Professor  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  says,  that  the  best  possible 
substitute  for  human  milk  can  be  obtained  simply  by  taking  cow's 
milk  and  adding  to  it  a  little  sugar  and  about  a  fifth  of  its  weight  of 
water. — Dr.  Letheby  reports  the  results  of  several  analyses  of  the 
composition  of  London  mud,  made  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Generally  speaking  this  obnoxious  material  may  be  said  to  be  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  mineral  and  organic  matter;  to  be  a  little  more  precise, 
the  components  of  the  mud  from  stone-paved  thoroughfares  may  be 
taken  as  follows : — Horsedung,  57  parts ;  abraded  stone,  30  parts  ;  and 
abraded  iron,  13  parts.  Mr.  Tichbome  who  similarly  anialysed  the 
refuse  of  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  found  its  composition  to  be :  moisture 
33  parts;  organic  matter  25,  and  inorganic  matter  42  parts  respectively. 
Considering  the  amount  of  dust  (dried  mud)  that  busy  citizens  have  to 
inhale,  these  examinations  are  highly  important  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view. — Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Newlands  propounds,  in  the  Chemical  News^  a 
theory  that  the  varying  intensity  of  the  earth*s  magnetism  may  have 
some  influence  in  causing  variations  in  the  atomic  weights  of  elements 
in  difierent  compounds. — The  efficacy  of  sodium,  in  contact  with 
water  and  other  substances,  as  an  explosive  agent  for  blasting  purposes, 
has  been  tested  in  some  experiments  made  in  the  Isle  of  Man. — 
M.  Wurtz  has  been  elected  to  the  chemical  chair  of  the  French 
Academy,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Pelouze. — ^A  brilliant 
genius,  M.  Martin  Ziegler,  has  solved  the  mystery  of  mysteries ;  he  has 
discovered  the  true  elixir  vitce^  which  he  somehow  or  other  extracts,  in 
the  subtle  form  of  a  "  force,"  from  a  sort  of  battery  made  up  of  bladders 
and  porous  cells  charged  with  ammonia  and  treacle !  We  should  not 
notice  this  absurdity  but  for  the  discreditable  fact  that  our  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents  have  actually  granted  the  modem  alchemist  a  patent 
for  it ! 

Photography, — The  scientific  art  or  artistic  science,  whichever  the 
cavillers  prefer,  has  received  a  notable  promotion  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  Atlantic  :  the  American  Photographic  Society  having  become  a  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Institute.  It  is  considered^  with  good  reason,  that 
ph''  '  Ts  will  gain  increased  facilities  for  study  and  discussion  by 

the  iiation.     At  the  first  meeting  of  the  section  an  interesting 

curiojiity  was  exhibited  ;  this  was  a  view  of  a  street  in  New  York  taken 
during  a  violent  thunderstorm,  and  showing  the  course  of  a  flash  of 
lightning  which  occurred  during  the  exposure  of  the  plate. — An  Ame- 
DC2Q  photographer  is  about  to  patent  a  portable  camera  and  dry  plate- 
IbpiXt  so  arranged  that  tlie  plates  can  be  slid  into  the  camera  and  out 
'again  one  after  the  other  in  full  sunshine,  without  danger  of  exposing 
them  to  the  light  A  French  pliotographer  describes  a  precisely  analo- 
go-us  contrivance  which,  from  the  twin  character  of  the  camera  and 
plate-box,  he  calls  the  **  Juraelle  Photographique/*  We  have  a  notion 
that  these  apparatus  are  by  no  means  new,  but  that  transferring  boxes 
were  made  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  dry  plate  processes. — Another 
method  for  transferring  photographs  to  glass,  porcelain,  &c.,  has  been 
invented  by  a  German  chemist,  Herr  (jriine.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
process  lies  chiefly  in  the  %vay  in  which  impressions  are  obtained  from 
the  negative  upon  a  collodion  film  which  can  easily  be  transferred  to 
^  the  surface  which  is  to  receive  the  picture.  The  negative  is  glazed  over 
with  a  hard  glaze,  burnt  in  to  form  a  vitreous  varnish.  It  is  coated  on 
the  glazed  side  with  collodion,  and  the  film  is  sensitised,  exposed  to 
light  shining  through  the  negative,  and  the  image  is  developed  and 
fixed;  then  tlie  edges  of  the  film  are  separated  from  the  glass,  and  it  is 
floated  off  into  a  bath  of  liquid,  and  is  thence  transferred  to  the  object 
it  is  to  decorate^  after  which  it  is  covered  with  a  flux,  and  burnt  in  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  By  steeping  the  film,  before  transferring  it,  in  a 
solution  of  gold,  or  platinum,  or  iridium,  the  ultimate  colour  of  the 
vitrified  picture  may  be  varied  from  cold  black  to  wann  brown. 

Miudlanttms. — An  interesting  paper  was  read  before  the  Paris  meet- 
ing of  Mcclianical  Engineers  in  the  early  part  of  last  June  upon  a 
subject  which  foreshadows  important  improvements  in  the  working  of 
metals.  Its  author  was  M.  Tresca,  and  its  object  was  to  describe  the 
details  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  what  the  author  called  *'  the 
fiow  of  sohds."  The  principal  points  in  the  general  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  experiments  were  these  :  That  solids  are  modified  in  form 
according  to  fixed  laws,  when  sufficiently  powerful  external  forces  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;  that  when  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the 
surface  of  any  material,  it  is  transmitted  from  particle  to  particle  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass,  and  tends  to  produce  a  jfow  in  the  direction  where 
resistence  is  least ;  that  the  changes  of  form  produced  in  a  forging  may 
be  considered  as  results  of  successive  flowings  effected  by  the  individual 
h\oyif%  of  the  hammer,  and  that  in  ever>'  case  change  of  form  takes 
pUce  fi'om  partirle  to  particle,  according  to  a  geometrical  order  which 
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al  calculation.— A  correspondent  of  an  American 

lies  a  circumstance  confirmator)'  of  the  theory  that 

molecular  change  from  mechanical  shocks.     An  old 

I  had  been  re-fitted  with  new  stocks  and  locks  several 

ng  fire  perhaps  the  millionth  time,  burst,  and  in  such  a 

.  uy  one  who  saw  it  pronounced  it  to  have  been  originally 
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a  cast-iron  barrel,  until  an  old  iron-worker  convinced  them  to  the  con- 
trary by  showing  the  weld  on  the  under  side ;  otherwise  the  appearance 
was  exactly  like  cast-iron,  and  it  was  as  brittle  as  that  materia.  There 
seems  little  doubt  but  that  vibration  granulates  iron.  May  not  iron 
railway  bridges  some  day  suffer  from  this  action? — The  Paris  Com- 
mittee of  Weights,  Measures  and  Coins,  of  whose  doings  we  spoke  in 
June,  have  made  their  official  report  relative  to  units  of  measure  and 
weight  Of  course  they  uige  the  prompt  substitution  of  the  metric 
system,  in  all  its  integrity,  for  the  various  systems  now  in  use  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  furtherance  of  this  ultimate  end,  they  suggest  that 
governments  should  order  the  teaching  of  the  metric  system  in  public 
schools,  and  require  that  it  should  form  part  of  the  public  examinations ; 
and  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  scientific  publications,  in  public 
statistics,  postal  arrangements,  customs  departments,  and  other  branches 
of  public  administration. — An  American  engineer  patents  a  new  propeller 
for  vessels ;  it  consists  of  a  two-bladed  paddle,  one  blade  of  which 
alternately  strikes  or  forces  against  the  water,  while  the  other  presents 
itself  edgeways  and  offers  no  resistance. — Paper  seems  destined  to  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  future  hist6iy  of  inventions.  To  the  many  uses 
to  which  it  has  already  been  turned,  boat  building  may  now  be  added ; 
for  a  paper  boat,  thirty  feet  long,  and  weighing  only  forty  pounds,  has 
been  made  in  America.  The  paper  is  rendered  waterproof  by  proper 
varnishes,  and  the  boat  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  tough  and  capable  of 
standing  shocks  that  would  splinter  a  wooden  one. 

J.  Carpenter. 


A  MOST  interesting  sale  took  place  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson  on 
Saturday,  July  5.  It  consisted  of  the  original  manuscripts  of  many  of  the  poems, 
novels,  and  prose  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  MSS.  included  the  originals  of  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  **  Marmion,"  •*  Rokeby,"  **  Lord  of  the  Islci,'*  "  Don  Rode- 
rick,"  **  The  Field  of  Waterloo,"  and  other  poems,  with  an  introductory  essay  on 
ballad  poetry,  **Auchindrane,"  **Anne  of  Geierstein,*'  "Count  Robert  of  Paris," 
"Castle  Dangerous,"  and  two  volumes  containing  portions  of  **  Waverlcy,"  "Ivanhoe," 
"The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  and  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather."  The  portion  of  "Ivanhoe" 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  portion  of  that  romance  which  Sir  Walter  wrote  with  his 
own  hand,  as  the  late  Mr.  John  Ballantyne  acted  as  his  amanuensis  for  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  owinc;  to  the  author  having  recentlv  recovered  from  a  severe  illness.  The 
manuscript  of  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  '  was  not  preserved.  All  these  nrianu- 
scripts  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  fluencv  with  which  they  were  written, 
and  very  few  corrections  or  alterations  occurring  in  them,  thus  affording  a  proof  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  wonderful  iiicility  of  composition.  These  interesting  literary  relics  are 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  uniformly  bound  in  russia,  with  uncut  edges. 
Some  of  these  charming  tales,  which  have  afforded  so  much  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment to  their  readers,  were  examined  with  considerable  interest,  and  the  competition 
for  them  was  active  and  spirited.  They  were  sold  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  R.  Cadell, 
the  original  publisher  of  the  novels.  The  following  were  the  prices  realised :— Mar- 
mion, 199/.  lis.  (Harvey);  Lady  of  the  Lake,  287/.  \s,  (Richardson);  Don  Roderick, 
38/.  17/.  (Hodgson);  Rokeby,  136/.  lox.  (Hope-Scott);  Lord  of  the  Islci,  lo6/.  is. 
(Hope- Scott) ;  Essay  on  Popular  Poetry,  56/.  I2j.  (Richardson) ;  Auchindrane,  28/. 
7/.  (Rhodes)  ;  Anne  of  Geierstein,  127/.  u.  (Hope-Scott) ;  Waverlcy  and  Ivanhoe 
(fragments  of  the  original  in  autograph  of  author),  152/.  $/.  (Richardson) ;  Castle 
DaPMrous,  32/.  12/.  (Richardson) ;  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  24/.  y.  (Massey).    The 

in  all  1,255  guineas,  and  among  the  chief-purchasers  was  Mr.  Hope- 

'>tsford. 
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MONTHLY    CALENDAR. 

June  10. — Execution  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  Vera  Cruz,  Moxioo, 
Vf  ordtt  of  JuAree. 

Junt  24. — Viwt  of  tlio  Queen  of  Prussia  to  her  Majortty  Queen  Victoria  at 
Tiudsor  Caiitle.     Close  of  the  Prus^^ian  Legi^jlature  at  lierlin. 

Jum  26— The  Pope,  in  a  public  consistorj^  attentlod  l>y  400  Itishops, 
nouneed  an  Allocution,  in  wMcii  he  praised  the  zeal  of  the  prelates  iu 
*  to  Borne  and  their  attachment  to  the  Holy  See* 

Jumt  S9* — The  foundation -atone  of  the  Albert  Orphan  AHylom,  at  Colling- 
wood  Court,  near  Bagahot,  Surrey,  kid  by  her  Majeefty  the  Queen. 

Ganoniflation  of  twenty-fiyo  martyrs  of  the  Boman  Catholio  Church,  at 
81*  Peter^s  at  Home. 

July  \, — DiBtributiou  of  prizes  at  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Paris  by  the 

apcfor  Napoleon  III. 

July  6. — Visit  of  the  Yiceroy  of  Eg^'pt  to  the  motropolLj, 

Juhf  ll-^Arrival  of  2,400  Belgian  Volunteoris  on  a  viait  to  London. 

Opealng  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Bury  St.  ]^idmund*8. 

July  12. — Arrival  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  on  a  risit  to  England. 

July  17. — Naval  review  at  Spithead  in  honour  of  thu  Sultanas  visit 

J^iy  20. — Review  of  the  Belgian  Volunteers  on  Wimbledon  Common  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan. 

Juiy  22. — Departure  of  the  Belgian  Volunteers  from  London, 

Jidy  23. — ^Xhe  Hoform  Bill,  introduced  by  Loi^  Uorby,  read  a  second  time 
in  tho  Houae  of  Iiords. 

Departuro  of  the  Sultan  from  London  > 


APPOINTMENTS,  PREFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


Fr&^t  the  London  Gautte, 


Cmi.,  KAVAI^    ASrn   MILITARY. 

i«M  95*  Liaut-CoL  R.  L.  Tbylair  to  be 
C^nralrOtiMral  ia  Algeria. 

Qtoi^  FkvDch,  mi\t  ^^  be  Chief  Justice 
of  SiMm  L«otio, 

/mm  S8.  Col  John  WUsonPafcteo  to 
bt  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  LunooAter, 
Iba  Earl  of  J>eToti,  appu luted  Pruii- 
'  Ihe  Poor  Law  Uoard. 

Rer.  O.  D.    Boylo.   M.A.,   to   bo 
el  KuiilfTMntuMtur,  ViCf  Dr  T.  L. 
bOgbion  ^  I   of  RoohcAtor). 

/ii4y  5.  (  I  ry  Stowurt,  e«i.,  to 

Ptitaoe  Jud^o  mI  Lhu  Supreme  Coiu-t  of 
Ceykm. 

/afy  9.  Lord  Lyoiw  to  be  Aiobaseador 
At  P^iiiv  «^  ISari  Cowley  reeigae<l. 

The  Hon,  IL  G.  Elliot  to  b«  Atnbasesdor 
d  GttilaiilliiQiila,  itm  Lord  Lyons. 


^■Bbagbt 

hePtittt 


Sir  A.  B.  Fagtit,  K.C.B.,  to  be  Envoy 
£x.tr»ordinary  aiid  iliuintcr  Plenijioteii- 
tisry  &t  Turin. 

J.  A  UacdoDald,  esq  ,  ta  be  a  K.CB. 
(Ciril  J>iTi(iion) ;  aud  WiLHam  P.  liowkud 
and  VVillkiu  M'DougaJl,  eaqa ,  of  Canada 
West ;  George  Etienoo  Cor  tier  and  Aler* 
aoder  T,  Gait,  e»qs.,  of  Cimaila  Katt ; 
Chariee  Tupper,  oftq.,  of  Nova  SooUa  ;  and 
Samuel  L«<}tuu\i  Tilley,  esq.,  of  New 
BrunAwick,  to  be  C.B*ft. 

/u/jf  12.  Abraham  Cb&lwill  lldl  Smith. 
et([,f  to  be  a  member  of  tlxo  KiLecutire 
Council  of  the  Virgin  l*ltmd«. 

iBt  Llfo  OuardB.— Litjut.  A.  W.  Fulfe**^ 
Gro villa- Nugout,  to  be  Capt,  by  purol 
rJc0   the    Uori.    Heury    W'yiidbam, 
retires;  Comot  and  Sub  Liaut.  the  B*^ 
of  HiUeborough,  to  he   Lieut.,   by  ?« 
chAie,  vitt  Greville-Nugent;  the  liar*  ' 
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Calodon,  to  1>«  Comet  and  Sub-Iieut»  by 
purcbaaCf  xkc  the  Earl  of  Hillsboroxigh. 

7  til  Hufisars,  —  Comet  Lord  MarcuA 
Talbot  Do  la  Poer  Bfaresford,  from  the 
12th  Laacera^  to  b©  Comet. 

lOtb  Hussars. — Major  the  Hon,  Fre- 
derick Beauchamp  Fakenham,  &om  balf- 
pay  unattached,  to  be  Major, 


/iJy  16,  Richard  Challenger,  esq.,  to 
Le  Auditor-General  of  St.  CbriBtopher'a. 

JviXif  23.  Sir  John  llolt  to  be  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  Wcc  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G,  J.  Tamer,  deceaaed. 

Capt.  Count  Gbichen,  R.N.,  to  bo 
Governor  and  Conat^blQ  of  Windaor 
Caatle. 


BIRTHS. 


March  3L  At  Stanley,  the  wife  of 
William  C.  P.  RobinBon,  esq.,  Governor  of 
the  Falkland  iHlands^  a  daiL 

Mai/  1.  At  TriucoTiialee,  Ceylon  p  the 
wife  of  Major  Bent,  25th  Eegi,  a  iK>u, 

Ma^  S.  At  KiBbnaghur^  Bengal^  the 
Lady  Ulick  Brown,  a  son. 

Maff  10.  At  Gmham'a  Town,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  wife  of  Major  Peebles, 
11th  Regt,,  a  dan. 

Mat/  13.  At  St.  Helena,  the  wife  of 
Major  Gearge  Carden,  5  th  Fuailiers,  a  eoc. 

May  25.  At  Midnapore,  Ben^  the 
wife  of  W.  J.  Herachelt  esq.,  BvCS.,  a  dau. 

June  14,  At  Spenithome^  Yorkshire, 
the  wife  of  Williatn  Chaytor,  e«q.,  a  son. 

At  BromsgroTei  the  wife  of  J.  Robeaon 
Horton,  esq.,  sohcitor,  a  eon. 

At  Iver,  the  wife  of  the  Reir,  W.  S. 
Ward,  a  eon  and  dau, 

June  15.  At  Toronti:*,  the  wife  of  C&pt. 
W.  Mitchell  Innes,  13th  Bussars,  a  dau. 

At  Weymouth,  the  wife  of  CoL  Henry 
Vincent,  B.S.C.,  a  dau, 

June  16.  At  Peckleton,  Lcicesterabire^ 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Chalaway,  a 
dau. 

At  St,  AuateD,  Cornwall,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Jane,  a  eon. 

At  Wallington4iiJl,  Hanta,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.  F.  W-  Lewi8,  K.N.,  a  son  and  heir, 

Jun-e  17.  At  Adderley  Kectory,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Atbelstan  Corbet,  a  son-| 

Jiiite  I8w  At  Suttnn  Courtney,  Abinu- 
don,  the  wife  of  W.  Saunders^  esq.,  of 
Ma|jdaleil  Uallt  Oxford,  a  Bon. 

/tMK  10.  At  Mtirl  bo  rough  College^  the 
wife  of  the  Rev,  G.  G.  Bradley,  a  dan. 

At  Hereford,  the  wife  of  the  Itev,  G. 
M,  CuHtance,  rector  of  Col  wall,  n,  son. 

At  Charlton,  S.E.,  the  wife  of  W.  S, 
Mjuid,  esq.,  liE>t  a  dau. 

At  Sanders*  Park,  co.  Cork»  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Sanders,  esq.,  a  dau. 

June  20.  At  Eaathajnpatead,  the  wife 
of  Lieut. -Col  [Javiea,  a  dau. 

At  Alnwick,  the  wife  of  Cnpt  Alfred 
Grey,  a  davi. 

At  Smytham,  Devon,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Oamund  Bcott,  a  son. 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Lieiit,-CoL 
ShaWj  RA.,  a  dan. 


At  Sutto:i  Courtney  Abbey,  Abingdon, 
tbe  wife  of  Theobald  Theobald,  esq.,  a  aon. 

At  Buckeridge,  Telgn mouth,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Qeo.  Woolcombo,  a  dau. 

June  21.  At  Mount  Beacon,  Bath,  the 
wife  of  Lieut-CoL  Holmes,  a  dau. 

At  Bolton-by-Bolland,  Yorkahire,  the 
wife  of  the  He  v.  J.  A.  Wilson,  M.A.,  a  aon. 

Juuf  22.  At  Retford,  Notts,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Bowker,  a  son. 

At  4,  Chapel' street  west,  Mayfalri  the 
wife  of  M.  H.  Court,  eaq,,  Gommiflsioner 
of  Allahabad,  a  dau. 

At  iSt.  Leouard*s«on-Sea,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Dixon  Brown,  of  Unthank  Hall, 
Northumberland,  a  son. 

At  Mears  Ashby  Mall,  Northamptoo, 
the  wife  of  H.  M.  tStockdale,  esq.,  a  son. 

June  23.  At  Streathani,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Kingsmill  Grove  EeVi  bart*,  a  dau. 

At  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire^  the  wife  of 
Lieut.  Cuthbert  R*  Buckie,  R.N.,  a  boil 

At  Staveley,  Yorkshire,  the  wile  of 
J.  Hartley,  tiBq.,  IjorriBter-at-law,  a  aon. 

At  Meldon,  Northumberland,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Tedder,  a  dau. 

At  Ccombe  Banks,  Uckfield,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Harciiurt  Vernon,  R.N.,  a  dau. 

Jane  24.  At  8^  Seamor&place,  Mayfair, 
Lady  Cotterell,  a  dau. 

At  8,  Stepney  green,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  T.  Banly  mi  a  dau. 

At  Upper  Tooting,  the  wife  of  J»  E. 
Gomt,  esq*,  M.P.,  a  dau. 

At  Podymore,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Alfred  High  ton,  a  dau. 

At  Great  Malvem»  the  wife  of  Major 
J.  J.  H.  Keye«,  a  son. 

At  Waterford,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Henry 
Sheppard,  a  dau. 

June  25.  At  Sefton  Houae,  Belgrave- 
square,  tbe  Counteas  of  Sefton,  a  sou. 

At  AroacEon,  the  Comtesse  de  Stac- 
poole,  a  dau. 

At  Croydon,  the  wife  of  C^pt,  Norman 
Burnand,  Coldatream  Guards,  a  son 

At  Outwood,  near  Wakefield,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart  QsrameE,  a  son. 

At  Dewchurch,  Herefordshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev,  C.  E.  Hornby,  a  son. 

At  21,  Wilton-crescent,  the  wife  of  H, 
LowthcTf  esq.,  M.P.,  a  son. 
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/HM  26.  At  PmcLb^ck,  tli«  wife  of  the 
R«r.  Hugh  Biyati,  a  son. 

At  DcTonport,  tbe  wife  of  tho  HeT» 
J.  A.  Bulletin  a  »oo. 

Al  Ediabttfgh,  the  wife  of  G,  Weir 
CoKSs,  C0i|.,  ft  aocL 

At  KtAMaqQin,  Colenuoe,  Ireland,  the 
wife  oi  the  Eev.  thomu  J^L'CbllftD,  ft 
son. 

At  Frimley,  the  wife  of  Cftpt  T,  H. 
Pitt,  KA,,  a  dau. 

JvRt  27.  At  29,  Portnian^uare»  the 
Liodj  AdiBe  Fane,  a  dau. 

At  27,  GroeTeoflr*«quare,  the  Hon.  Mm, 
Hftlford,  ft  SOIL 

At  Broo^toD,  Leohlide,  Oxon,  the 
wiie  of  the  &▼.  John  Avent^  a  m>n. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  a  Collaid, 
fieftr  ol  Altom  Puicnui,  a  daa. 

At  Bodiflater,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
ThomftA  T.  Griffith,  %  eon. 

At  Dudley,  Worcesterahire,  the  wife  of 
the  Hev.  J.  Sbaw  Uellicr,  a  aon. 

At  Faddock-wood,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
th*  Rev.  Edwin  Pope,  a  eon. 

At  TurweitoD  Houae,  the  wife  of  J.  L. 
Strftttoo,  eeq.«  ft  eon. 

/m9M  28.  At  Keyknd,  Pembroke,  the 
wife  of  ICftjor  Baleigh  Chichester,  a  eon. 

At  MftltoQy  Yorkehire,  the  wifo  of  the 
Rer.  G.  A.  Smith,  incumbent  of  Hutton*a 
A  mho,  a  dau. 

At  Patrick  BromptoQ,  Yorke,  the  wife 
of  the  Eev.  J.  Thompson,  M.A.,  a  dfto. 

/anc  2d.  At  Baroombe»  Stuuez,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Allen,  ft  dau. 

At  HeliiD^ly,  Sunez,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Geldart^  a  dau. 

At  Swineaheadf  LincobiBhire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Holmee,  M.A.,  a  dau. 

At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W*  \Y. 
Meny,  ft  eon. 

At  St.  Matthew*i  Rectory,  FridAy- 
itreet^  Cbeapaide,  the  wife  of  the  He  v. 
W.  E.  Simpeon^  ft  dan. 

i/iHM  80.  At  Bedhampton,  Hants,  tho 
wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Daubeney,  a  dku. 

At  Belair,  the  wife  of  Lieut  E,  Marma- 
duke  Dayrell.  R.N.,  a  dau. 

At  DftUington  Hall,  Northampton,  the 
wife  of  A.  P.  Hensman,  e«.x.|  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  a  dau. 

At  Great  Rolliight*  Oxon,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Kendall,  a  eon. 

At  M yrofifl  Wood,  co.  Cork,  the  wife  of 
John  H.  Townnhend,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  WiUoeton,  Ch<»ter,  the  wife  of  the 
Kev.  C.  8.  Upperton,  a  bod, 

/aiy  1.  At  28,  Wilton  place,  the  Hon. 
Mm,  Cecil  Ives,  &  dau. 

At  >u,  the  wife  of  the  Ilev.  O. 

J.r 

At  i^ii.ivix.uiertoo,  Yorkshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Hev.  T.  Martin  KethercUft,  ft  aoo. 


At  6,  York-gate,  the  wife  of  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  Sandgate  Kent,  the  wife  of  tho  Rev. 
J,  D'Arcy  W.  Preston,  a  ■oq. 

/M/y  2.  At  Maidstone,  the  wife  of  the 
Uev.  Pierce  Butler,  a  dau. 

At  EnMd  Lock,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Morton  Eden,  R.A.,  a  dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev,  Walter  Hook,  Sue- 
oeutor  of  Cliicheater,  ft  son. 

At  Mclboum,  Cambs,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  C.  F,  G,  Jenyne,  a  son. 

At  Stoke  House,  Dartmouth,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  William  Lftidlay,  a  dau. 

At  83,  Cambridge-tenftoe,  Hyde-park, 
the  wife  of  Major  J.  S.  OgUviA,  B.SXV,  ft 
eon. 

At  Chelwood,  Bristol,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Perfect,  a  son. 

Jvly  3.  At  LaDgley  St  Mioya,  Bucks, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  G,  A.  EUott,  a  sou. 

At  Basing,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R  F. 
Hessey,  a  son. 

At  Plymouth,  the  wife  of  Capt  Phippe, 
R,A.,  a  son. 

At  BftctoD,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  tho 
Rev.  J.  Camper  Wright,  a  son. 

Jviy  4.  At  Lexdeo,  Colchester,  tho  wife 
of  the  Bishop  of  Grafton  and  Armid^e,  a 
dau. 

At  Dublin,  the  wifo  of  Major  Davis, 
H.A.,  a  dau. 

At  Lampeter,  S.  Wales,  the  wife  of  the 
Hev.  C.  G.  Edmondes,  a  dau. 

At  Shftlden  Lodge,  Alton,  Hantfi,  the 
wife  of  George  W.  S.  Fielding,  esq.,  a 
dau. 

At  2,  Manor  View,  Brixton,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J,  Lefllio  Hidlward,  a  son. 

At  DuhUn,  the  wife  of  Capt.  H.  S* 
HUl  97tb  Regt.,  a  son. 

At  Dolphinholme,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
H.  P.  Marriott,  ft  son. 

At  Sykehouse,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  M.  Milman,  ft  dau. 

At  St.  Leonard's-on^SeA,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  S.  Hadden  Parkos,  a  eon. 

/u/y  5*  At  9,  Aruodel  gardens,  Notting- 
hill,  the  wife  0!  J,  R.  Christie,  esq*, 
F.R.a,adaii. 

^t  Rath,  BaUybrittas,  Queen's  Co,,  the 
wife  of  E^dmund  Dease,esq.,  a  son. 

At  89,  Norland-eq-,  Notting-hp,  W., 
the  wife  of  J.  Qardiuer,  e*,i.,  barrister  at- 
Iftw,  ft  son. 

At  Greeul[LW  House,  Castle  Douglas;, 
the  wifo  of  Archibald  Hume,  esq,  of 
AuchendoUy,  a  son. 

At  Eynsham  Hall,  OxoUi  the  wife  of 
James  Moson^  ^q.,  a  dau. 

At  22,  Eaton-place,  tho  wife  of  CoL 
Charles  Milla,  a  son. 

At  Longford,  the  wife  ol  Capt,  Hill  t^ 
Morgan,  28th  Regt.,  a  son. 
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At  CblBeldon*  Swbdon,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  C,  C.  Morri8»  a  eon* 

At  Cokshill,  Warwicluiliirc^  tlie  wife  ol 
tlie  Rev.  John  C.  Pinney,  a  bod. 

At  Budleigh  Saltertoii,  Devon,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  E.  H.  Prother,  M.S.C.,  a  dau. 

At  Queen Btowu  Lodge,^  BoiithBea,  the 
wife  of  Comm.  F.  C,  B.  RobitMon,  R.N., 
adau. 

At  Tunbridge-Welk,  tlio  wife  of  W, 
Kouaille  Hudge,  eaq,,  a  eon  and  heir. 

Jult^  6.  At  Homelanda,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  wife  of  Comm.  W.  W.  S. 
Bridges,  K.N.p  a  dau. 

At  Bednookj  Durslej,  the  wife  of  Cnpt. 
Q.  A.  Graham,  a  dau. 

At  Downton  Castle^  Herefordshire,  the 
wife  of  A.  IL  Bough tou  KnigUt^  esq.,  a 
dau. 

At  Fotheringhay,  Northamptonshire, 
Hrs.  John  A.  Newton,  a  eon. 

At  Aylesford,  Kent,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Spencer  W.  Phillips,  a  dau. 

At  Rhayader,  Radnorshire,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  E.  Williams,  a  non. 

July  7.  At  Blackheath,  the  wife  of 
Major  Hornby  Bullerp  a  dau. 

At  2,  Glonceater-place,  Portman-eqiuire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  a 
dau. 

At  Urawick,  Lancashire,  the  wife  of  the 
Bev.  J.  Qale,  a  dau. 

At  Laugh  ton,  near  Gainsborough,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Mathews,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  J.  P.  Spurway,  e«q,,  of 
Spring- grove  Park,  £>omer8et^  a  son  and 
lieir. 

Jkl^  8.  At  Beaumont  House,  Ottery  Stw 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Major  Chaxles  Clapcott, 
a  son. 

At  Chelteobam,  the  wife  of  Jotnea 
McLachlan^  eaq.,H.D.M/B  Consul,  Batavia, 
m  son. 

At  Seoford,  Sussex,  the  wile  of  Capt. 
JuliuB  Roberta,  R.M.A.,  a  dau. 

At  11,  Belgrave-road,  S.W.,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Richard  Haaell  ThujBby,  Coldatreaio 
Guards,  a  daui. 

/ttfj^  9.  At  56,  Ecoleston-flquare^  Lady 
Rachel  SauDderBon,  a  dau. 

At  Dagnal,  the  wife  of  the  Eev.  J.  E. 
Brown,  a  son. 

At  Babbicomb«j  the  wife  of  Lieut. •Col. 
Fiennes  Colvile,  CK^  a  soil 

The  wife  of  the  B«v,  Q.  Lewis,  of  Mar- 
gate, a  son. 

At  Stubbing  C^urt,  the  wife  of  T.  H. 
Pedley,  esq^,  a  son. 

At  Mildenhallp  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Soamee,  a  sod. 

AtWherwcU,  Andover,  Hants,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  O.  M.  Wtst,  a  son. 

Juhf  10.  At  Olouceeter,  the  wile  of  the 
Rev.  W.  G,  Abbott,  a  Bon, 


At  Cambridge,  the  wife  of  the  Rev,  A. 
Douglas  Capel,  a  dau. 

At  Mitton.  Stourport,  the  wife  ol  tlie 
Rev.  Benjamin  Gibbons,  a  son. 

At  Witton  House,  Northwicli,  the  wife 
of  Capt,  Francis  Lyon,  It  A.,  a  son. 

At  Broadmayne,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W,  Urquhart,  rector  of  West  Knighton, 
Dorat't,  a  dau. 

/tt/y  IL  At  Stokeloigb,  Weybridge,  the 
wife  of  W.  A.  Ferguson- Davie,  esq.,  a  aoto. 

At  Fovaat,  Wiltsi,  Mra,  Edward  Henry 
Elera,  a  »on. 

The  wife  of  CoL  F.  Eardley-WUmot, 
R.  A.,  a  dau. 

At  The  Aske,  Bray,  Ireland,  the  wife  of 
E.  W,  Vemer,  esq,,  M.P.,  a  dau. 

At  Halstead,  Easei,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  T.  G.  Wilson,  a  dau. 

J^y  12.  At  1,  M&nsfield-fltreet,  Lady 
Cran  borne,  a  son. 

At  Saffron  Walden,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
T.  C.  Beasley,  a  son. 

At  Bladdieath,  tbe  wife  of  R.  P.  Davij, 
esq.,  a  son. 

At  Woodlands,  Darlington,  tbe  wife  of 
J.  W.  PeaKe,  esq.,  M.F.,  a  dau. 

At  Attercliffe,  near  Shefheld,  the  wife 
ol  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sale,  M.A.,  a  dau. 

Jul^  13.  At  Winchester,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  O.  R.  a  Black,  COth  Kiflea,  a  son. 

At  Sneaton  Castle,  Whitby,  tbe  wife  of 
Charles  Bagoall,  esq.,  H.P.,  a  son. 

At  Raglan,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  O. 
CAmegy,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  Major- Qen.  Fordyoe^  R.A.y 
a  son. 

At  Maveayn  Rid  ware,  Rugeley,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  William  Cox  Chapman,  R.N.,  a 
dau. 

At  Ruttertmi,  Newcastle,  StaSbrdshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Long,  a  son. 

At  GatPBhead,  the  wile  of  Arohdeaooa  \ 
Prest,  a  daiL 

At  Aldersbot,  the  wife  of  Major  J.  R. 
Sladen,  R.H.A,,  a  dan. 

At  Leamington,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Tbomton,  rector  of  St.  George'%  > 
Plrmingham,  a  son. 

Jnhj  14.  At  Addlscombe,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Glover,  a  dau. 

The  wife  of  Lieut,-Coi  Skipwitk.  a  son. 

At  Eton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Snow,  a  dau. 

At  Langham-place,  the  wife  of  W.  C. 
Strickland,  eaq.,  of  Sisergh  Castle,  West- 
moreland, a  dau. 

Jul}}  16-  At  46,  Park-street,  Viscountess 
Sudley,  a  dau. 

Tbe  Lady  Rodatock,  a  son. 

At  Bristol,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T,  W, 
Caldicott,  a  eon. 

At  YelvertoD,  Norwich,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  FergusoO'Davie,  a  son. 


At  FinsgdoD,  Berka,  the  wife  of  the 
Ber*  Hontio  OUlmore,  a  mil 

At  Qreat  Yarmoath,  the  wife  of  the 
E«v.  H.  R  NcTill,  &  dau. 

At  00,  CambenreU'roaJ^  the  wife  of  E. 
f^lmer,  esq.,  M,A.,  a  son. 

Jmly  16.  At  Foreet  School,  the  wife  of 
the  Her.  F,  Barlow  Gay,  D,D.,  a  aon. 


At  Taymount,  Perthahire,  Ladj  Ade- 
laide Murray,  a  Hon. 

July  17-  At  Edinburgh,  the  Countesa 
of  Dun  more,  a  dau. 

At  Doncaster,  the  wife  of  the  Bot. 
Henry  Clad  win  Jebb,  a  eon. 

At  25,  DevoDih ire- terrace,  Hyde-parlc, 
tlie  wife  of  Cynu  NVaddiloTe,  esq.^  a  ion* 


MARRIAGES. 


Jrniu  20.  At  Paris,  Prinoe  Paul  Demi- 
doOt  of  Riuiia,  to  the  PrinceB  Meat- 
cheraki 

Jml^  IL  At  the  Spaaiah  Chapel,  Man- 
fitiasief-eqaare,  the  Prince  de  Tcano,  to 
AdA  Conataiice,  eldest  dau.  of  Col.  the 
Hon.  E.  a  WHbraham. 


F€t,  10.  At  Gundowringi  Victoria, 
CTharlei  William  Chapman,  eaq.,  of  Manio- 
toU^f  Ota^^  N.Zw,  eldest  aon  of  the  Hon. 
H.  S.  Chapman,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Zealand,  to  Flora,  eldest 
liaa.  of  Charles  Barbor,  esq.,  of  Gundow- 
ring. 

March  28.  At  Marylebone  Churcli, 
Cbarlea  John  Tahourdiu,  eaq,,  barrieter- 
aJt^Uw,  to  Julia,  younger  dau.  of  E.  W. 
I>u6&n,  esq.,  M.D. 

May  9.  At  Jubbulpore,  Frederick 
Lukin,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  Her. 
Lukin^  rector  of  Kuraltng,  Hanta,  to 
Hay,  widow  of  Major  Arthur 
^Cmmadff  and  dan.  of  J.  David  Hay  Hill^ 
ceq.^  Of  Qresaenden  Hall,  NorfolL 

/iffi«  1$.  At  SI  Paul's,  Knightsbridgo, 
Major  F»  Barry  Drew^  to  Adelaide  Emma, 
eldest  surviTiog  dau.  of  the  late  Rev* 
O*  Tjnrwhitt  Jimke,  rector  of  Malpaa, 
Cheshire. 

At  Powick,  Worcester,  the  Rev.  E. 
Wbitmore  Isaac,  curate  of  Buckley,  Flint- 
shire, and  youngest  aon  of  J.  Whitmore 
Isaac,  esq.f  of  Bough  ton,  Worceaterahire, 
to  Lucy  ApoUonia,  second  dau.  of  the 
laie  CoL  Phflip  Wodehouae. 

At  Bongate,  James  Munro,  esq.,  M.D., 
of  Bamand  Castle,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the 
Rer.  Thomas  Bellas,  M,A.,  vicar  of  St 
Mi^iael,  Appleby. 

At  DuDchuroh,  Elliot  Arthur  Raymond, 
Gspl.  44th  Regt.,  to  Eliza  Anne,  eLclest 
dau.  of  Charles  Smith,  esq.,  of  D unchurch 
Hall,  Warwickahlre. 

At  Betley,  Charles,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Charlea  Taylor,  esq.,  of  Bishop  wear- 
mouthy  to  Henrietta^  youngest  dau.  of 
Geoiga  EUioit  esq.,  of  Houghton  Hall, 
Durham. 

At  GamArthen,  the  Rev.  D.  Williams, 
B,A^  to  Fanny,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Ven. 


D.  A.  Williams,  M.A*,  Archdeacon  of 
Carmarthen. 

June  19,  At  St.  Peter's,  Eaton-aquare, 
Walter  de  Win  ton,  esq.,  of  MaeaUwdi 
Caatle,  RadnorBlLue,  to  Frances  Jessie, 
younger  dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur 
Ta!bot,  of  Ingestre. 

At  St.  George's,  HanoTer-square,  the 
Rev.  James  Douglas  Hoysted,  incumbent 
of  Brndenstoke,  Wilts,  to  Margaret  Jessie, 
eldest  daiL  of  the  late  James  Russelli  esq., 
M.D.,  of  Edinburgh. 

At  OiiaIoW' square,  Brompton,  Lealie 
Sttiphen,  eaq,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  aeoond 
Bon  of  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B., 
to  Harriet  Marion,  dau.  of  the  late  W.  M. 
I'hackeray,  esq. 

At  Trinify  Church,  Brompton,  John 
Hope-WalUce,  esq.,  of  Featberstone  Castle, 
Korthumbtfrland,  to  Mary  Frances,  eldest 
dau.  of  Admiral  Bethtme,  of  Balfour,  Fife. 

June  20.  At  Westbury -on-Trim,  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Barber,  of  Redland  Knoll, 
Bristol,  to  Kate,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev* 
W,  Cartwright,  iucumbent  of  Westbury- 
on -Trim. 

At  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James' Sf  the 
Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  t^i  Sybil  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  Gon.  tho  Hon,  ChiLrlei  Grey. 

At  St.  Helior's^  Jersey,  tho  Rev.  W. 
Miles  Barnes,  B.A.,  rector  of  Winterbome 
Monkton,  Dorset,  to  Kuiily  Harrieti  only 
dau.  of  Qeorgf)  Lo  Cocq,  eaq.,  of  Jeraeyt 

At  St.  Paul's,  Oufllow-stjuare,  Charles 
Hugh  Berners,  esq.,  only  son  of  Capt. 
Hugh  Bemcrs,  RN.,  to  Mary,  youngest 
dun,  of  the  kte  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
Actstruther,  bart 

At  St  Paul's,  Knighbabridge,  James  H. 

E.  Hutlur,  son  of  the  Hen.  St.  John 
Butler,  to  Minna,  adopted  dau.  of  the  late 
Joseph  Lacke,  esq.,  M,P. 

At  SL  Mark's,  Keunington,  the  R«v. 
W.  Yates  Font,  to  Margaret  Abigail, 
dau.  of  Richard  Urwick,  e^q.,  of  Overkin, 
Ludlow, 

At  St.  Pefcer*B,  Eaton-square,  Hamilton 
Fane  Qlatlwin,  esq,,  only  aon  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Gladwin,  rector  of  Woolley, 
Hunts.,  to  Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  11.  C.  MeUisb,  est}. 
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At  Portarlington,  Queen'a  Co.,  Dom.Id 
Campbell  Mac  key  Qordon,  eaq.,  Extra 
Aariitont-CommUBJODer  in  tlie  Punjab,  to 
ICuy  Anna  Sarah,  only  dau.  of  William 
Fhillipfl,  esq.j  of  St.  Genuaina,  Fortar- 
lington. 

At  the  British  Embaasy,  Paria,  PownoU 
W.  PflUew,  Conimanderj  K.N.,  son  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwarii  Pellew,  to  Mary 
Klizabetb^  only  surviving  dun.  of  the  late 
Rev*  J*  Armstrong  Bagnell,  of  Attanna, 
Queen's  Co. 

At  Clifton,  the  Rev.  John  RowlandB, 
rector  of  GrimstoOi  Norfolk,  ti>  Elizabeth 
Emmni  eldest  daa  of  the  Ute  Isaac 
HodgBon,  esq.,  of  CUf ton. 

At  Harpfordi  Devon,  Richard  Willianit 
eldeit  aon  of  William  Shackel,  esq.,  of 
Baaildon,  to  Eliza,  second  dati.  of  the  Rev, 
Joseph  Oattey,  vicar  of  Harpford. 

At  Chriat  Churchj  Lancaster  -  gate, 
Charles  Edward  Stack,  Capt.  Ut  Bombay 
Lancera,  aon  of  Gen,-Major  Sir  Maurice 
Stack,  K.C.B.,  to  laabeUa  Helen,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomaa  Onunger,  esq^j 
C.E.,  of  Cmig  Park,  Midlothian. 

At  St.  Margaret's,  Westminsterp  the 
Rev.  John  Venn,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Gonville  and  Cams  Coll.» 
Cambridgei  to  Susanna  Carnegie,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev,  C.  W,  Edmon  stone,  M.A.^ 
incumbent  of  St,  John's,  Hollo  way. 

Jvi^m  22,  At  Feniscowles,  Muagrave 
Horton  Brisco,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Briaco,  hart,,  to  Mary  Eliaabeth, 
widow  of  Capt.  R.  Newsham  Pedder,  10th 
Huftsars,  and  eldest  daiL  of  Sir  William 
Henry  Feilden,  hart.' 

J%nt  2i.  At  Wyke  Regis,  Weyraouth, 
Haniet  Agnes,  dau.  of  Thoroaa  Arundel 
Lewie,  esq.,  Commander,  R.N.,  ti>  Jamea 
Maateni  Share,  esq.,  F«B.A.S. 

/«ne  25^  At  SL  Mary-de*Lod©,  Glou- 
cester, the  Rev.  C.  E.  Ledxiy  Austin,  B.A., 
of  Blackheath,  to  Emily  Jane,  seoand  tur< 
viving  dau.  of  John  Aahbee^  esq*,  of  Bili- 
fieldj  Glouoeater. 

At  Sibertawold,  near  Dover,  the  Rev. 
Heniy  Brydges  Biron,  curate  of  Mersham, 
to  Jane  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  Alex.  M. 
Blest,  esq.,  of  Hazling  Oone,  Sibertawold. 

At  St  Mark's,  Albert-road,  Regent's- 
park,  the  Rev.  Edward  Gears,  M.A.,  of 
Derby,  to  Fanny,  elder  dan.  of  the  late 
John  Sharp,  eaq.,  of  Tower  Villa,  Regent's- 
parkroad. 

At  the  Brituk  Embasay,  Faris^  Fmnk 
Cavendish  Lasoelles^  esq.,  secretary  to 
U.B,M's.  Embassy  at  Paris,  third  son  of 
the  late  Right  Hon.  William  S.  LasoeUes, 
to  Mary  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Joseph 
F.  OUitre, 

At  St.  Geoige's,  Hanover  square,  the 
Rev.    G.    A.  Mayo  How,  M.A.,   of  St. 


Gabnel's,  Bromley,  Middlesex,  to  Ellen 
Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Blnclalr,  esq.,  of  Warwick-aquaro^  Bel- 
gravia. 

At  N'orwich,  the  Rev.  John  Smith 
Owen,  curate  of  St.  Stephens,  ta  Anna 
Maria,  widow  of  Tliomas  William  Temple, 
esq.,  of  Geelong,  Australia. 

At  Christ  Church,  Lancaster-gate, 
Samuel  Perry,  c^nly  son  of  William  Perry, 
esq.,  of  WoodruflT,  to  Mary,  eecood  dau-  of 
the  late  John  Power,  e»q,,  of  Qurteea. 

At  Farnham  Royal,  Bucks,  the  Rev. 
W,  Pyne,  2kLA.,  of  Charlton  House, 
Somerset,  to  Myra,  relict  of  the  Rev.  C« 
C-  Luxmoore,  rector  of  Worplesdon. 

At  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chelaoo,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Rolleston,  B.A.,  to  Anna 
Maria,  eldest  dau,  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  Col. 
Wilsou-Patten. 

At  the  British  Legation,  Florence,  CapL 
D.  C.  0.  Rootis,  Adjutant-Major  of  the 
Mihtary  Coll.  at  Naples,  to  Ursula  Agnes, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  T,  Hill, 
rector  of  Felton- 

At  Trinity  Church,  Maiylebone,  Dr.    ' 
Thomas  Henry  Rowney,  of  Queen'«  Coll., 
Oalway,  to  Emma  Louisa,  eldest  dau,  of 
Francis  Odllng,  esq*,  of  Devonahirenstreet, 
PorUand^pIaoe* 

At   Reading,  tbe  Rev.  H.  Major  Ste-    a 
phenson,  M.A.,  vice^principal  of  the  col*    | 
Isige,    Liverpool,    to    Charlotte    Stanley, 
eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Bames;,  esq.,   of 
Upper  HoEoway. 

At  Billy,  CO.  Antrim,  Anthony  Tradll, 
esq.,  LUD.,  eldest  son  of  WilUam  Traill, 
esq.,  of  Bttilylough,  to  Catherine  Eliia. 
beth,  youngest  dau.  of  Jamct  Stewart 
Moore,  e«q.,  of  Bailydivity, 

At  Holy  Trimty  Church,  Trinity -squarej 
the  Rev.  N.  O.  Wilkiutt,  BvA.,  to  Emma» 
eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  W^  J.  Baylei,  of 
Newington. 

Jm\^  26,  At  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Wella-street,  Edward  Chichester  Incledon 
Webber,  eldest  son  of  C.  H.  Webberp 
esq.,  of  Bucklnnd  House,  H.  Devon,  to 
Georgina  Chishohn,  third  dau«  of  Major 
W.  Oabbett  Beare,  of  Holhmd  House, 
Kingsgate,  Lile  of  Thanet 

At  St  Pflter*s,  Eaton-square,  the  Rev, 
Russell  Wing,  M.A.,  to  Camilla  Shaw, 
youngest  and  only  surviving  dau.  of  Thosi, 
Shaw-Helller,  esq.,  of  Eodbaston,  Staf* 
fordahire. 

/i*nc  27,  At  Ottery,  Devon,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Ryvea  Baker,  M.A.,  to  Frances 
Emmeline,  dau.  of  the  Rev,  Sidney  W* 
ComUh,  D.D. 

At  the  United  Hotel.  Charles-street,  St 
James*a,  Major  Thomas  Seymour  Burt|^ 
F.R.S.,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev,  C.  H. 
Burt,  A.B.,  vicar  of  (Jamiington,  Somerset^ 
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to  Elizftbvtih,  widow  of  ThoniM  Se&ton 
Fonztjui,  caq.,  of  Flppbrook  Eouaey 
Surref. 

At  Bri:§htoD,  Henry  Co11iq»,  esq.,  of 
Aldaworth^  Sus3«r,  ta  Eluubietli  Marjr, 
ddmt  d»u.  of  ttio  late  Li«ut-QeiL  Sir 
John  lladeod.  K.C  H. 

At  Cretgbduff.  near  Athlooe,  Cftpt. 
J,  A«  Howard  Oorgea,  son  of  tbe  late 
Ker.  J.  H*  Gorges,  rector  of  H^illymoaQt, 
CO  Majto.  to  iUrj,  only  daiu  of  the  bt« 
Wmiftro  D*Qi«l  Kelly,  esq ,  of  Tmrovk 
md  CaAtlep&rk,  co  RoAoommoa. 

At  8t  KicbAeltt.  Paddittgton.  the  Vtev. 

Stmael    Gray.    ioeTimbent    of    P^teley- 

bHdg9.  to  Muy  Flore ncQ,  eldeat  d^iii,  of 

tbe   H«r.   Char  left   WLmberloy.   rector   of 

[fieola 

At  Ediaburglit  Qoory^e  Fnkncia  Lyon^ 
«q.,  of  Kirkmichaa),  Dumfriesshire,  to 
EoiiziA  R&amy,  second  dau.  of  .Jam«« 
SUrk,  esq.,  of  tiuntfitild.  t^narkshtre. 

At  St.  Fhilip'fl,  KenttiogtoQ,  CAptnin 
Hirry  Pym,  R  E,^  to  Mary  Eleanor  Aiin» 
oaly  dau.  of  the  Ubo  Hev.  F.  Fym,  of 
Biekleigh.  D^von^ 

At  AU  Soub',  Lthngbim-plAce,  Colonel 
Chruitapber  Palmer  Higby,  to  Matilda, 
eidott  daii,  of  Cburlea  Fr^ter^  esq.,  of 
8&ud#y-t6rrioe,  Keoaington. 

At   Wevt   Derah&tn.    Norfolk,   ThomM 

Tbomtoo,     esq.,    of     Cd  van  bam     Huiiae, 

^^fa|iilk,  alder  non  of  Jamea  Tboraton, 

^^^^bf  ThiMbftldn,  HerU.  to   CAthArino 

^^PHK^«ld«it  dfta.  of  Hti^b  Aylmar^  e«q., 

^VofTbe  Abbey,  Weat  Di^rebam. 

^f      Juif  L     At  St.  Rarnabad'.  South  Ken- 

sdoi^toii,  tbe  Rev.  John  ConlisuxWetheTelL, 

ILA^  to  Sueuit  dau.  of  Edv?ard  Jt^ok^on 

^^lEvereitt  e«q. 

^■^  Jiiljf  2.  At  St.  ilicbaern,  Pa^rlUn^on, 
^K^l  D.  Boyd.  B.S.C..  eon  of  tbe  kte  Gen. 
^^^oloMOtn  Boyd,  to  Elijsa  Anna,  widow  of 
^pCipt  J.  J.  FoUexfen,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
tbe  late  Lieut -Col  John  Korbe^ 
At  Rocheeter,  Tbrnnaj  HlnglUb^  Lieut 
IB^  cldeftt  son  of  J.  T.  EagliAb  e«q  i  of 
rotlwirpA  Hoiue^  7>f<trtbainptOQ«hirtf,  to 
Jaoe,  dan.  of  tbe  iate  Lieut-Gen. 
J.  Savage,  and  grand  iiiu.  of  tbe  kte 
lijor-i^en.    Sir  Jobn  Boscawea    Sa^uge, 

At  Dainfn€i8,  J,  Rairden  A.  McKinnel, 

yottngeTp  of   McvlurdoBtown,  Dum- 

rio«hirty  to  Mary,  eldest  dauu  ot  James 

Curray  MeCollocb,eflq  ,  &L  D, 

Tbe  Rev,  WLtUam  hUl&a  Myres,  incum* 

nt  of  St.  Paura,  Frefttun,  Laiicasbire.  to 

Jane,  dan.   of   tbe    Itev.    Heu ry   Linton, 

rector  of  St.  Peter^le-Baitoy  Oxford. 

At  Hew  SleAford,  Jobn  W.  Paradise, 
eldttt  MA  of  lir.  Paradise,  of  Stamford ^ 
^to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr,  U.  Sbarpe,  of 
^Hfce  former  place. 
M       N.  S.  1S67,  Vau   IV, 


At  3t  Panl's,  Knightebridge.  the  Rev, 
O.  F.  K.  Sbaw.  M.  A.,  rector  of  tuige worth, 
Gloucestershire,  to  Martha  Franoes,  only 
dan.  of  the  Ut»  liichard  Groom,  esq. 

At  VVymering,  Hants,  Charle-*  Henry 
Stirliug.  Commander  ILN.,  and  eldest  son 
of  Charles  8tirlin||.  esq,,  of  Buckeridge, 
DeroQ,  to  Lillio.  dau.  of  the  tate  Ker. 
Henry  Gray,  of  Almoudtb ury,  Olouceater- 
ahire. 

At  St  Mary's  tbe  Rev  William  Artbur 
Wliito^trtd©,  H.A.,  to  Agncd  S^uah,  third 
dfku.  of  tbe  Jiev.  Thomas  Clarke,  vicar  of 
Michtsldtiver,  Hantd. 

Satuiiel  Wright,  eaq.,  of  Sydenham,  to 
Mary  b^liAabeth,  ekleab  dau.  of  tbe  lEov. 
Joitjph  Powell,  rector  of  Narmaotonoa- 
Soar,  Notts. 

J^^fy  3.  At  Walton  Breck,  Liverpool, 
Charles  Frederick  Culvile,  Lieut  5nh 
Rei^t..  and  third  son  of  the  late  Hev, 
Auj^Uiitais  Colviln,  rector  of  (Jr^sat  Liver- 
mere,  SiifFuJk,  to  Mary  Eliia,  second  daa# 
of  Charleii  Itowe,  e«q.,  of  Elm  Hoiut, 
An  field. 

At  All  Saints',  Paddinj^n,  tbe  ReT, 
Clmrloii  ( 'roa!«Ie,iticumbcntuf  Bally moyefi 
Armai^h,  to  Emily  Pri^icilla,  fatirth  dau* 
of  the  lata  liev,  Hen»*y  Cudditigtou. 

At  Vork,  Ge-irge  Bnidarick  PeirsoD| 
esq ,  of  Balder^  »y  Park,  Thirsk,  to  Siuaa 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau  of  Henry  VV^atsoOf 
eaq  ,  of  tiuotham,  York. 

At  St  Stephen's,  We*tboumo'park, 
Harry  Augustus  Cbichele  Fiowden,  Lieut^ 
RSCi  unly  si^n  of  the  late  Au^^tijs 
Udney  Chtchele  i'lowilen,  esq.«  t>J  Annie 
^Libna.  eldest  dau  of  Houry  lay W,  esq. 

At  Harborue- heath.  Chaa.  John  Senior, 
B.  A,  asdwtmt  m^t^ter  of  the  Bristol 
Orarnm  ir  School  t^t  C  *rotiue^  eec<»nd  dau, 
of  the  Itite  \ugu(*tin  Fry,  esq  ,  of  W^jaton 
Magna.  Leice.4t«rstnro. 

At  VVarton,  the  Rev.  Albert  John 
Swainson,  li,  A. ,  sun  r>f  the  Uev.  George 
Swainsou,  M.A,  rcct^rr  «jf  Epp«*r*tone> 
Notts,  tij  Sarab,  dau.  uf  J.  W,  li,  Wilson, 
esq.   of  West  Lindett,  Silverdab. 

J  till/  i.  At  Lining  ton,  Warwiokshire, 
tbo  Hon  Jamijs  WiltVed  Hewitt,  eldest 
a<»ti  of  V^iJiooaut  Lidonlto  Anuie  Frances, 
elde«(t  diiii,  of  Arthur  tiod^sonj  esq.,  of 
Darling  Downs  Q  lettnsfand. 

At  Flvm^tth,  Liout  Col.  John  Jamea 
Bull,  5«)tb  Pv^it  t  to  Elijta  Kmuia  Mar- 
shall, eldest  dau.  of  the  latt)  Sir  George 
Parker,  bart. 

At  Bristol.  Charles  Edward,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  C  L.  Conii-^h,  vicar  of  Comp- 
toa  U.md<),  Somerset,  to  May,  eldeatdau. 
of  tbe  Hev,  H.  Qoldntn  lUndall. 

At  Bishop weirmo nth,  G^urge  Graham 
Duff,  es'i ,  Couimauder  H,N.,  third  son  nf 
Adam  DuQf,  esq.,  of  Woodcote  and  Heath 
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End,  Oion,  to  Maryj  eldest  dan,  of  John 

At  CtnTimony,  iDveroess-iiliire.  Arthur 
Walker  HaEBODj  esq.,  to  Alice  Margaret^ 
dau.  of  Tboii,  Ogilvy,  esq.,  of  Corrimony. 

At  Limerick,  Alexr.  J.  MacDougall, 
esq  ,  of  Mac  Don  gull.  Capt  E  A.,  t^ldestroa 
of  the  late  Vice  Admiral  if^ir  John  Mac- 
DougalL  K.C.H.i  to  Anna,  eldest  d&u.  of 
the  late  ThoDOAa  Barclay,  e«q.,  of  Bally- 
artDoyj  co.  Clare, 

At  Kdinburgbj  Aleiander  MarjoribaokB, 
e»q, ,  son  of  the  Rev.  T  Marjoribanks.  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Alesander  Marjoii- 
b^koki^^  esq,;»  of  Marjoribanks^  to  Elissa 
Hunter,  youngest  dau.  of  the  la  to  Rev. 
Jamea  Nicul,  minister  of  Leslie. 

At  Dublin,  Edward  Stanley  Hobertson, 
B.C.S..  to  Frauces  Mary,  third  dau.  of  the 
Uto  Rev.  Henry  I'yrrell,  rector  of  Ken- 
nitty,  King's  Co. 

At  Jersey,  Thomas  Strong  Secoombe, 
<aq.,  Capt.  RA.,  to  Amelia  Blojiche, 
youngest  dau.  of  Col.  Walter  Craufurd 
Kennedy,  late  5th  Fusiliers. 

At  Kingsmnford,  Jamea  John  Wilkin- 
son, esq  ,  CE.t  t«»  Ida,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Ker.  J.  Ford,  rector  of  Old  Humney. 

Juhj  8.  At  Hoehnmpton,  Lient.-CoL 
William  Bel  lairs,  son  uf  the  late  Sir 
William  Beilairs,  of  Mulbarbjn,  Norfolk, 
to  Blanch u  St,  John,  dau.  of  the  lato 
Fratici^  Aiialphus  MoschKigker.  esq.,  and 
granddan.  of  the  late  Kev.  Edward  Beau* 
champ  8t  John,  rector  of  Ideford^  Devon. 

At  Hastings,  Lieut.  John  Heracbel, 
RE.^  youngest  eon  of  Sir  John  F,  W. 
Herscbel,  bart,to  3riary  Comwallia.  widow 
of  the  late  David  Power,  esq.,  Q.C'aud 
only  dau  of  the  Rer,  F.  Lipeoomb,  rector 
of  Welbury^  Yorkshire. 

At  Chicheat^Ti  William  Russell  Ruaaell, 
eeq.t  to  Harriette  Julia,  youngt-^it  dan  of 
O«or?e  Hodgakic,  esq.^  of  Cawley  Priory, 
GMcbester. 

Julij  9.  At  All  Souls',  Langham-place, 
Lieut.-Col-  George  Kdward  Baynes,  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Kdward  S  Baynt-s,  K.C.M.O., 
to  Emma,  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Osborn, 
eaq.,  cif  Down  End,  hareham,  Uanta. 

At  Falmouth,  Kbenezer,  eldr^t  son  of 
the  late  WilliATU  Morgtn  Cbtittle,  e8<|.,  of 
Trowbridge,  Wilta,  to  Clara  Anne,  eldeat 
dau.  of  the  ReT-  Ebenezer  Tovey,  of 
Falmouth. 

At  Nottingham,  Kdwrard  JohOj  aecond 
son  of  the  lat^?  W,  B  Colli«.  esq.,  of  Wol- 
ladton  Hall,  Stourbridge,  t^j  Elizabeth 
Lois,  fourth  dau  of  the  late  Chri&topher 
8ivann,  esq.,  of  Nottingham. 

At  Audlero,  Cheshii*,  Ueorge  William 
Cooper,  esq.,  of  Haokeliiw  Hnll,  Cheshire, 
to  Louisa,  only  dnu.  of  Fredk.  C.  H, 
Belljae,  eeq.,  of  Audlem. 


At  Aldenham  Churoh,  the  Rev.  George 
Finch,  second  son  of  the  late  J.  Finch, 
eaq ,  of  Redbeath,  to  Gtorgiana  Faany, 
eldest  dan.  of  the  Rev.  C  Leopold  Koyds, 
vicar  of  Aldenham.  Herts, 

At  SL  James's.  Piccadilly,  Henry  John 
Selwin-IbbetsOQ,  esq.,  M  P.,  only  son  of 
Sir  John  S^lwin.  bart.,  to  Eden,  widow  of 
Sir  Charles  Ibbetaon*  Uirt 

At  Reij:ate,  the  Kev.  T.  R.  R  Stebbing. 
M.A,,  to  Mary  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of 
W.  Wilaon  Saandera,  eeq.,  of  Hill&eld, 
Reigate. 

At  St.  Gilea'a,  Camberwell,  the  Rev. 
William  Tebbs,  B.A.,  curate  of  Christ 
Church,  South  Banbury,  to  Mary  A^nne, 
second  dau.  of  C  C  Nelson,  esq- 

Julij  10.  At  Yealmpton.  S,  Devon,  the 
Rev.  Pender  H.  Cud  lip,  >LA  ,  youngest 
iOQ  of  the  late  Willi&m  (^udlip,  esq.,  of 
Helston,  Cornwall,  to  Annie,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Lieut,  tieorge  Thoraait,  R.N- 

At  Edinburgh.  James  Arthur  Forbes, 
Commander  l*.N.,  son  of  the  late  George 
Furb  B,  esq,,  to  F*jame  Jemima,  dau,  of 
the  late  James  Kin  near,  esq.,  W.S.,  and 
widow  of  ProfesJior  Aytcnm,  D.C.L. 

At  Burton -on 'Trent,  the  Rev.  John 
Robert  Gregg,  M.A.,  son  of  the  BUbop  of 
Cork,  to  Caroline  S^rah  Frances,  younger 
dau,  of  thts  Rev.  Peter  French,  M.A. 

At  \Vhitmin*ter.  Gloticestershire.  the 
Rev.  Charles  Jerdein,  M.A.,  rector  of  Gay- 
hurst,  Bucks^  to  Frances  Mary  Caroline, 
fifth  dau.  of  H.  H.  \\  ilton,  esq.,  of  Whit- 
minster. 

At  J  aney,  William  Jaa.  Nftpier  Magill, 
esq.,  only  son  of  William  Magill,  esq., 
of  LyttletoQ,  co.  Weatmeath,  to  Eliza 
Isabel,  eldent  dau.  of  J.  8tirlixig,  esq.,  of 
Balkwley  Park.  co.  Dublin. 

At  Wreocteebam,  VMUiam  Mott,  esq,,  of 
Wall,  Lichheld.  to  Anna  Maria,  widow  of 
Arthur  Stepbena,  esq.,  of  Fostou  Hall, 
Yorkshire, 

At  Manchester,  Frederick  Wm.  Walker, 
esq.,  high  ma^ster  of  the  Manchester 
Gramm.ir  School,  to  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of 
Hiehard  Johnson,  esq.,  of  Itangton  Oakes, 
FallowQeld 

/tt/y  11.  At  Pakenham,  Suffolk,  Sir 
Walter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  barl,  to 
Laura  Capel,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Capel  Loftt,  esq  ,  of  Troston  Hall,  Suffolk. 

At  Hope.  Derbyshire,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Townson  Churt«ni,  to  i  aroline  Mary,  only 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Daniel,  Ticsar  of 
Hope. 

At  Sculcoates,  Hull,  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Crabtree,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  Catha- 
rine's Coll.,  Cambridge,  to  Matilda  Jane, 
youngest  dau  of  the  lai«  Richard  I^ne, 
esq  ,  of  Limpftfield,  Surrey. 

At  Twickenham,  Geo,  Augustus  Elliot, 
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flM}.,  LifiQt'CoL  Itth  Hojal  Imb,  to 
BIftDchd  WUbeltoioa,  youngest  dAu.  of  the 
kte  0«orge  BAraaxd,  eaq.,  of  Crocsdeep, 
TwickeDtuuSp 

At  Burbai^.  WUtsbire,  tJi«  Rev,  Richard 
UmfrmTi]]«  Lambertv  VLk^  to  AgD«9^  only 
dau,  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  SUntoD,  MA., 
Yicar  of  Burboge. 

At  Stand,  Lancashire^  tho  Rev.  Joseph 
^Saundera  Pater,  rice-princLpal  of  the 
Theoltigjcal  ColL»  Chichester,  and  incnm- 
beot  of  Mid  Lavant^  to  Adelaide  Emilia, 
jouitgvst  dau.  of  Andrew  Comber^  etq., 
of  Stiod  Hou8«,  Laucaahire. 

At  AH  SainU\  Bdar^aret-stre^t,  John 
Aihiofdhj  Trenchard,  eaq.,  of  Stanton 
Fltsffirren.  Wilts,  to  Augusta  3.  M.  A. 
Fowl«r»  only  child  of  the  Rey.  H*  K. 
Fowler,  of  Feltoo.  Glouoenterahlre. 

At  Hitohin^  Majur  Heniy  C.  Wilkinson, 
82nd  Regt^  to  Eleanor  Lydia  Grey, 
yocmgietft  dao.  of  the  late  liout-Col,  Dee 

At  St.  Mary*e,  lelmgton,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Auguctiit  WiUiAm%  rector  of 
OQ^tliorp«,  Leicestershire,  to  Janet,  only 
dau-  of  the  late  Alexander  Morrinoo,  esq. 

At  Lilt^fhazDp  near  £\ mouth,  Hugh 
Bold  Wynter,  &k\..  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
Daniel  Wynter.  of  the  Madras  Array,  to 
Christian  Frances  Anne^  eldest  dau.  of 
Hear- Admiral  John  T.  Talbot. 

jTu/y  15.  At  Upton,  Torquay,  Jsmos 
W«sthead,  esq.^  of  Grozebrook  House, 
Devon,  to  Lucy  Anne,  only  child  of  tho 
late  Rer.  C.  B.  Hodges,  of  Uolmefl  Chapel, 
Cheshire. 

At  Dublin,  William  La  Touche,  esq .,  of 
Bellerue,  co.  Wicklow,  to  Ellen,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  NVilliam  Henn,  esq,, 
Master  in  Chancery « 

Jml^  16.  At  All  Saints*  Church,  Mar- 
g»ret«tf««t^  Edmund  Byroo,  esq.,  of 
Cociladon  Court,  Surrey,  to  Charlotte 
Emilv,  only  dau,  of  CoL  Jeffreys,  C,B.,  of 
Paikhunt,  li^le  of  Wight. 

At  Walcott,  I'ftth,  tho  Rev.  T,  L. 
Wheeler,  incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Worcester,  to  Katherino  Bwart,  only  dau. 
of  Csf^t  R  A.  Bnulebaw,  RN. 

At  LsTington,  Sussex,  Reginald  Gartc»n 
Wilberforoe,  esq.^  eldestsoo  of  the  Biihop 
of  Qzlord,  to  Anna  Maria,  third  dau.  of 
the  HosL  Richard  Denman. 

Jmlif  J 7.  At  St  Jtide's,  Mildmay  park, 
K.,  tho  R^T  Williiim  Hay  Macdowall 
Banter  Aitlcen,  M.A.,  t  >  Eleanor  Marian, 
only  dati.  of  the  kte  W.  T.  Baraes,  esq., 
of  AHitsj^Bamet 

At  £(!cl«toD.  Kllis  Brooke  CunliGTe, 
•Idcft  ioo  of  the  Ute  Ellis  Watkin  Cuo- 


lifTe,  esq.,  to  Emma  Florence,  only  child 
of  the  Hev.  Johu  8|>arling.  rector  of 
Eocleston,  Lancasbire.  and  niece  of  Sir 
Humphr«iy  de  Tratfbrd.  bart 

At  Chriat  Church,  Lancoiter-gato, 
Edward  Donald  Malcolm,  Capt,  ii.K*, 
second  son  of  John  Malcolm,  esq.,  of 
Poltalloch,  to  Isabella  Wyld,  second  dau. 
of  J.  W.  Brown,  esq, 

July  18-  At  St,  Paul  s,  Upper  Korwood. 
Cliarlea  E,  K.  Brett,  esq.,  Lieut  R.N.,  to 
Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  the  kte  L. 
H.  Kingston,  esq,  and  granddau.  of  the 
late  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Rooks. 

At  Rayne,  Essex,  the  ^r.  Herbert 
Chsrloa  Brewstei*,  rector  of  South  Kelsey, 
Lincolnahire,  to  Attgusta  Mary,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Clement  Tabor^  esq.,  of 
Rayne, 

At  (Jhri*t  Church,  LaneaBter-gate,  Henry 
Lovett,  eldest  son  of  the  Kev.  J.  H. 
L  ovett  Cam  oron ,  ricar  of  Shoreham,  Kent, 
to  Caroline  Kmily,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
kte  Qranville  Sharp  ^q. 

At  Bath^  lieut  -Col.  Cotgrave,  kte 
Bombay  Horse  Artillery,  to  Edith,  widow 
of  Hebenien  F.  Emery,  esq.,  of  The 
Grange,  Ban  well.  Someniet 

At  Deal,  Marmion  Edward  Ferrers,  esq., 
of  Baddesley  Clinton » Warwickshire,  to  lli- 
becca  Dulcibella,  only  dau,  of  the  kte  A. 
Orpen,  esq.,  and  niece  of  Q^n.  ^ix  James 
Chatterton,  hart.,  K.C.B. 

At  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  Hector 
Stewart  Vandeleur,  esq ,  eldest  son  of 
Col.  Crofton  Moor©  Vandeleur,  M.P.,  uf 
Kilrush,  co.  Ckre,  to  Charlutte,  eldest 
dau.  of  William  Orme  Foiter,  esq.,  of 
Stourton  Castle,  StafTordshire. 

July  20-  At  Crinon,  Pembroke,  Algernon 
Romilly  Jenuer,  youngest  sun  of  the  kte 
Robert  Francis  Jeoner,  esq.,  of  VVenvoe 
Castle,  Q  km  organs  lure,  to  Alice  Mary, 
ODty  dau.  of  tbe  late  Charles  Dv  Pt  Jones, 
esq.,  of  Paraglas,  Pembrokeshire. 

At  St.  Pe tor's,  Eaton-square,  Thomas 
Cackayno  Maunsell,  of  Thorpe  Alalsor, 
Northampton,  to  Catherine,  dau.  of  the 
Hon.  Hichard  Cavendish,  of  Thornton 
Hall.  Bucks. 

Jtihj  23  At  St  Oeorge*8,  Hanover- 
square.  WiUiam  John  Hope  Edwardes, 
es«|,,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Heni-y  Hope 
Edwardes,  esq.,  of  Netley,  co.  Salop,  to 
Emily*  second  dan.  of  Lieut. -Col.  J.  Ire- 
knd  Blackburne,  of  Hole  Hall,  Lanca- 
shire. 

At  Lustleigh,  the  Rev.  Harry  Tudor, 
rector  uf  Wolborough, to  Charlotte  Aurora, 
yontiget  dau.  of  theKev^  Frederic  Ensor, 
rect«)r  of  Lustleigh. 


n  a 


Emori  nolo  ;  sed  me  mortuum  esse  nihil  xstimo. — Epkharmm. 


\RdatwiS  &r  FrUnds  supfdying  Memmrs  are  request^  fc  appcfid  tkdr  Addrfsses^  wm 
order  io/acUitate  €&rrespcndiHceJ\ 


The  Ex  EicPEEOB  of  Mxxioo, 


Junt  19.  Executed  at  Tcra  Cniz, 
Mexico,  by  order  of  Juarez,  aged  35^ 
FerdiDAnd  Maximtlkn  Joseph^  Ex  Em* 
peror  of  Mexico. 

The  folIowiD^  aocoQBt  is  taken,  with  a 
few  alteratlonti  from  the  French  Aforn- 
(e«r  :— 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  BCaximiliJin 
wail  the  second  aon  of  the  late  Francis 
Charles,  Archduke  of  Austriaj  by  bU 
second  wife,  Maria  Titc^  Caroline 
Josephe,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  King  of 
the  Two  Ski  lies,  and  brother  of  Francia 
Joseph,  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria. 
He  waa  born  at  Schoenlsnmn  on  the  Ctk 
of  July,  1832,  and  married,  the  27th  of 
^i;^^,  1857,  the  Princess  Charlotte^ 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Leopold  of 
B^lgttttn^fint  cousin  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria.  ThiB  unfortunate  lady  a  few 
tDonths  ago  lost  her  reaAon  through  the 
misfortunes  of  her  husband  in  bts  cotitest 
with  the  revolutionary  party.  On  two 
occai^ions  the  Archduke  was  the  gueat  of 
France— in  1856  and  in  1864— and  every 
one  waa  enabled  Lo  appreciate  bii  chiTal- 
roua  character,  his  solid  and  varied  attaln- 
iDents,  and  his  precious  personal  qualities. 
While  HtiU  very  young  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  his  energy  and  abilities 
in  several  ofices  of  tru&t  and  importance, 
and  rendered  conj*idenihle  service  to  his 
country  by  the  ti^t  and  ^kill  with  which 
he  Bllcd  the  difficult  post  of  Viceroy  of 
Lomliardy^  and  the  reforms  be  introduced 
into  the  Austrian  naTal  administraHon. 
Hii  iieooinpliishmeDta  and  amiable  cha* 
raeter  also  made  bim  a  great  favourite  at 
aeTeral  European  Court  a. 

After  long  and  difficult  negotiations, 
■kilfully  directed  by  the  valiant  and 
lamented  M.  Gutierrez  de  Estrada,  the 
Prince,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1864, 
accepted^  with  the  aasent  of  his  august 
brother,  the  crown  which  bud  been  offered 


bim  on  the  Zt^  of  October,  1363,  at  the 
Castle  of  Miramar,  by  the  commi^aioii 
despatched  to  him  by  the  Assemhly  of* 
Notables  who  met  at  Mexico,  and  who 
brought  him  the  result  of  the  vote  of  the  * 
Mexican  populnticm.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  IS ni peror  and  the  Empress  Chal^ 
lotte  left  Trieste  on  board  the  Austrka. 
frigate  Novara,  They  landed  at  Yem 
Crux  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  mjide  their 
entry  into  their  capital  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1B64,  amid  unanimuna  acclam^ 
tiona.  During  the  space  of  three  yeari 
the  Emperor  Maximilrati  did  not  cea^o  to 
occupy  himself  wjih  the  reorganisation  of 
his  empire,  anrl,  hy  means  of  numeroua 
journeys  through  the  country,  he  bad 
acquired  an  exact  aquaintanee  with  the 
wants  of  the  provinces,  and  these  w&nls 
his  Government  neglected  no  meatu  to 
satisfy* 

Since  the  5th  of  February  last,  tht 
Emperor  bad  placed  him^^elf  at  the  bead* 
of  btit  army (  and  had  left  Mexico  to  en- 
counter the  Juarists  who  were  in  the 
northern  province^  ;  and  it  was  there  that 
bis  betrayal  was  eflFcctcd. 

The  unroriunate  Kmp«ror  waa  betrayed  I 
for  a  bribe  into  the  bands  of  Juarez  and 
hi*  colleagnes  by  Colonel  Lnpei,  on  th© 
15th  of  May^at  Qucret^ro,  where  he  had 
been  besieged  for  two  montba.  He  waA 
afterwarda  put  through  the  form  of  a  triali 
before  a  bo  called  council  of  war,  and  bein^ 
found  guilty  of  rebellion  against  th# 
republic  of  Mexico*  was  sentenced^  tbougl|< 
only  by  a  small  majority  of  bis  judgea,  td! 
be  executed.  He  met  his  fate  with  greal; 
fortittide,  and  was  attended  in  his  lasl* 
m om cuts  by  b is  aecrc tarj'  an d  con f essor ,  ih« 
Abbs  Fischer  l*he  cruelty  of  this  mfamoiif 
transaction  bas  c^iu^ed  the  greatest 
tion  and  indication  all  over  Enropd  fti 
on  account  of  it  her  Msjcaty  posi 
iiii<?  d\t  a  review  of  her  troops  whi( 
intended  to  be  held  in  Hyde  Pari 
Friday  the  6th  of  July. 


Kexioo. 


The  ezecattoQ  <>f  M&xtmilliiiif  tt  need 

banlty  be  ftdded,  hiu  excited  ihe  deepei^t 

indigii&tion  in  all  mtadt,  and  ia  Atlaaloa 

to  the  (iubject  s  writer  in  the  Tim£4  thus 

czpfenei  himself:  — **  Delibemtelf,  and  ia 

ohedittnoe  to  the  de Lettable  fioticy  of  the 

country,  the  life  of  the  ArcWukehos  been 

t&kcti,  and  another  and  a  crowning  crime 

added    to    Ihe    bbod-»taincd    annala    of 

Kexioo.     The  aaTage    spirit    wbicb  dia- 

lea  the  SpanianiLi  of  eitUer  beini- 

lod  which   is  iatenj^ifiod    in  the 

World  by  an  infusion  of  ihe  bluod 

af  the  releotlwd  Indian  and  the  barb^vroiu 

BCgro^  haa  been  diapkyed  in  the  moment 

of  hta  final    victory   by    the    l^rcsident 

XeveTt  e«ince  the  period  of  civil 

rcTolntiona    began    fi fly-seven 

V  amid  the  anarchy  of  old  Spuin, 

a  more  wanUia  and  uaelean  crime  been 

^eammitted  in  either  Siiain  or  Mexico. 

in  both  World^^  and  on  both 

^f  the  equator,  have  been  bntchering 

other  tinee  that  time.     Btit  nothing 

that  baa  been  done  under  Ferdinand  and 

hia  daoghter,  or  by  Carliet  or  ChrUtino 

partitaoa  during  the  war —do thing  that 

haa  been  done  in  the  revoktiona  wbicb 

make  ap  all  that  independent  Mexieo  baa 

^^of  hiitory,  will  compare  with  the  cruelty 

^Ki&d  folly  of  Lhi»  execntton. 

^H    "  It  ban  betiu  long  ninee  hinted  that  the 

^Hlmperialiat  chiefs,  if  taken.  mu»t  not  ex- 

^Hpeet  to  be  treated  &«  prLionem  of  war; 

^^bnQe  it  was  known  that  both  the  French 

^^^nd   the    ImperialLiita  had   shot  aome  of 

^^  Uieir   prisoners,   taken  on    former  ooe^ 

tion^     The  proclamation  of  the  Emperor, 

^^imder  which  the^  acts  were  commtited, 

^Hwonld^  it  wa^  said,  justify  reprisaU  on  his 

^H^erton.     But  there  i*  at  Icaiit  thia  differ- 

^^H/tnoc  between  the  tivo  ca^e^.  that  with  the 

^"  capture  of  a  guerrill*  officer  the  war  waa 

not  brought  to  an  end,  and  in  the  stem 

Ij^liey  of  war  it  might  be  held  neceasary 
|o  ttfike  terror  into  othena  who  might 
lake  up  arms  aguin-it  the  Qovcrnment  in 
power«  But  when  the  Llmperor  woa taken 
there  waa  incontt^tably  an  end  to  the 
Empireu  Can  it  aeriou.ily  be  believed  ttiat 
Juarez  thought  that  if  Maxtcnilian  re* 
tuned  to  Kurjpe  he  ironld  make  hu  ap- 
peaEanoe  again,  like  llurbide,  to  begin  a 
,  neoiid  rerolntion  t  Tbeaevetities  of  the 
fttmch,  who  were,  we  believe,  the  chief 
oflonden,  and  of  one  or  two  of  the  Impe- 
rialiat  OencraUr  cannot  be  jttitlfied ;  but 
to  avenge  the«e  deeds*  committed  in  ihe 
heat  of  %  civil  wmr,  by  the  execution  of 


the  fallen  Emperor  whoa  his  cause  waa 
hopcleaa  ha.s  no  excuse.  We  cannot  bat 
aee  in  this  act  the  ferocity  of  the  native 
chancter,  or  avoid  believing  tliat  bt&d  even 
Maximilian  refrained  from  arrogating  to 
himself  that  moat  invidiouii  right  of  eore> 
reignty,  the  right  of  treating  domestic 
focji  oA  rebeU,  he  would  cqutdly  have 
shared  the  fate  that  befel  his  partiaana/' 

The  Moniteur  says  : — *'  A  descendant 
of  that  glorioua  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in 
wha^e  reign  Ferdinand  Cortez  and  hii 
bijld  companiouB  foun<ted  the  Mexican 
monarchy,  the  Emperor  Maxinjilian, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  furrneriy  the  Lien^ 
tenant  of  hia  brother,  the  Emperor  Francia 
Joseph,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lomb:Lrdo- 
Yenetia,  brought  up  according  to  modern 
ideas,  and  in  the  continual  habit  of  go* 
vera  lag,  aeemed  a  prince  designated  bj 
Tro  vide  nee  to  create  in  the  New  World  & 
dynasty  worthy  of  hiji  Hou40  and  of  tho 
Sovereigns  who  hastened  to  recogniae  him 
from  the  moment  of  hii  accGd.Rion  to  the 
throne.  For  fifty  year*  Mexico  bid  been 
a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  anarchy^  acto 
of  pillage,  and  civil  war.  He  who  wtahod 
to  couiM>cTate  hU  eSVirta  to  pacifying  the 
country,  filling  up  the  abyss  of  revolu. 
tiona,  reatoring  order,  and  endeavounng 
to  render  happy  a  country  so  fiivoured  by 
heaven— thia  monarch,  betrayed  by  one 
of  his  subjects,  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
benefits,  baa  fallen  under  the  bulleta  of 


^Sia  S.  L,  HiMJtiox,  Bart. 

/u«el5.  At  Ply- 
mouth, aged  90,  8ir 
Stephen  Love  Ltam< 
mick,  Bart. 

The  deceased  woa 
the  eldest  aon  of  the 
late  Stephen  Ifam- 
mick,  £«(].,  an  alder- 
man of  Plymouth, 
srM^^^^^^-X,,>€^^^  ^y  Elizabeth  Marga- 
*"''\^>^^^*  ret,  only  child  of 
John  Love,  Esq.,  of 
Plymouth  Dock,  He  was  born  in  Februaryj 
1777,  and  in  the  csvrly  part  of  the  present 
century  he  was*  the  leading  medical  ca- 
lebrity  of  Plymjoth.  In  1803  he  waa 
appointed  eurijcau  of  the  iloval  Naval 
Hmpital  at  Pl>moutli,  and  huUiing  that 
situation^  was  interdicted  from  private 
practice,  but  at  an  early  age  he  commenced 
holding  gratuitous  lev6e«,  at  which,  from 
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his  popular  mnnnera  and  reputed  skill,  li« 
drew  around  him  crowds  of  patleoU  from 
all  mokii  of  life.  Finding  %i  length,  «.rter 
hmTLtig  been  about  thirty  yeara  a  lecturer 
on  surgery  and  anatomy  at  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital,  the  field  or  hia  exertions 
to  be  somewhat  circumscrihcd,  iu  182§  he 
retired  from  the  public  service.  Fram 
Plymouth  he  removed  to  Lontlon,  wkero, 
iu  one  of  the  then  most  fashionable 
localities,  Corendish-aquaro,  he  for  a  long 
Fieries  of  years  pursued  an  extensive  prac- 
tice. In  1334  ho  was  made  a  baronet,  and 
in  1843  was  appointed  an  hon,  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  He  was 
ako  for  many  yeara  a  member  of  the 
senate  and  au  examiner  in  surge r)^  at  the 
London  U nivcrsiity.  Several  of  his  pupils 
after  wards  became  very  prominent  mem- 
be  ri  of  their  profession. 

The  late  baronet  married,  in  1800, 
Frances  daughter  of  Thoma»  Turquand, 
Kaq.,  merchant  of  Loudon,  and  by  her, 
who  died  in  1829,  had  lAsue  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  He  is  succeeded  in  his 
title  by  his  second  and  only  surviving 
ioa,  the  Rev.  St.  Yinccit  Love  Hammick, 
vicar  of  Milton  Abbot,  who  was  borii  in 
1806,  and  married,  in  1837.  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Atexaudor, 
Eaq.«  of  Gbucestcr-plaee,  Portman-Mqaare, 
ftnd  has  with  other  issue  St.  Vincent 
Alexander,  Lieut.  43rd  Footj  born  in 
1839. 


MMm 


Sin  M.  Q.  Croftok,  Bibt. 

Junt  24.  At  Lea- 
mington, suddenly, 
aged  78,  Sir  Morgan 
Geo,  Croflon,  Bart., 
of  Mo  hi  II,  CO.  Lei' 
trim. 

The  deceased  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Hugh  Crof- 
ton,  Bart,,  of  Mohill, 
by  Frances,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late 
l?ftlph  Smyth,  esq.,  of  Bar ba villa,  co, 
Weatmeath.  He  wasi  born  In  Dublin  in 
1788,  and  in  early  life  entered  the  Navy. 
In  1807  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieu  tenant, 
but,  on  the  rei*toration  of  peace,  retired 
from  the  Bcrvice  in  IS  17.  He  succeeded 
Ma  father  as  3rd  baronet  in  1831. 

The  baronetcy  wa^  conferred  in  1801 
upon  Morgan  Croft  on.  Esq  ,  grcat^grand* 
eon  of  Morgan  Crofton,  of  Alohill  Castle 


(who  waii  the  youngest  son  of  John  Crof^ 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Bnllymurry,  auditor-general, 
temp.  Queen  Klizabeth). 

The  deceased  baronet  married,  in  1812, 
Emily,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Denis 
Daly,  of  Dunsandle,  Cralway,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grand:^on  (son  of  the  late 
Col.  Hugh  Denis  Crofton,  who  was  killed 
at  Preston  by  a  soldier  of  the  32nd  Kegt, 
in  Septemt>er,  18GI),  now  Sir  Morgan 
George  Crofton,  born  in  18 5{^. 


^m 


Sin  W.  Laweekce,  Bart.,  F.B,S. 

ij  /tt/^v  5,      At    18, 

^i  Whitehall  -  place,    of 

^jht^  paralysis,  aged  84,  Sir 

Willium  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  F.R.S,,  Ser- 
jeant-Surgeoa  to  the 
Queen. 

The  deceased  was 
the  son  of  the  late 
William  Lawrence, 
Eaq.,  surgeon,  of 
Cirencester,  by  JU' 
dith,  daughter  of  William  Wood,  E»q,, 
of  Tetbury,  co,  Gloucester,  and  was  born 
at  Cirencester  in  July,  17S3.  He  received 
his  education  at  atben  well-known  classical 
school,  at  Elmore  Court,  near  Gloucester, 
and  such  good  use  did  be  make  of  hU 
instruction,  that  by  ultimate  sclf-culturc 
he  became  one  of  the  firat  classical 
scholars  of  the  day.  Ga  the  completion 
of  his  elementary  education  he  m^ent 
to  reside  in  the  bouse  of  the  celebrated 
Abernethy,  to  wbom  he  was  apprentioid 
in  October,  1799.  Young  Lswrenofl 
goon  displayed  the  abilities  which  hare 
filnce  difittngniahed  him,  and.  beiug  in* 
dtistrious  and  accommodating,  wou  the 
favour  of  hia  illuatrious  preceptor,  who, 
after  he  bad  been  three  years  a  pupil,  ap« 
pointed  him  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He  thiu 
began  to  teach  at  an  early  age,  and  the 
assiduity  and  talent  displayed  fully  justi- 
fied the  selection,  which  the  favour  of  his 
fellow  stydents  also  ratified.  He  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  duties  of  demon- 
fit ra tor  for  twelve  years.  On  the  6th  of 
Sept.,  1805,  he  passed  his  examination  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  having  previously 
distinguished  hinihelfj  when  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  by  a  tranBlation  from  the 
Latin  of  a  description  of  the  arteries  of 
the  human  body.  His  next  contribution 
to  medical  literature  was  mnspiciouB.     It 


*S»  IV,  Lawrence,  Bar/.,  J^.R.S, 


obUined  the  Jack^OEkn  Prize  of  the 
CoUege  of  Surgeow.  The  subject  wm 
Hernia,  It  was  a  good  practical  gssaj, 
well  urangedj  perspicuously  written,  the 
▼ariotiA  forms  of  the  aOecttoa  and  the 
modea  of  operating  applicable  to  each 
desrly  described.  1q  the  following  year 
he  hroaght  OQi  a  trandlatioa  from  the 
Oentuui  of  Blumenbach  s  work  on  "  Cam- 
pantiTe  Anatomy."  and  ho  rendered 
tmliiahle  service  in  directing  public  at  ten  - 
lion  to  the  cuitlvation  of  thia  moat 
inteieetiog  study.  This  Bcienoe  waa  then 
in  ita  Infancy  ;  it  hoa  now  become  one  of 
the  mo&t  oomprchen«iTe  and  important 
which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the 
medical  philosopher.  In  1^13  ho  waa 
elected  a  FetJow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  the  aame  year  waa  appointed  aaai^tant- 
surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomewa  Hospital. 
Here  he  had  a  large  clasa  to  hear  him  ; 
his  manner  as  a  leetnrer  was  a  model  of 
art ;  no  man  excelled  him.  Hia  peno&« 
gestnreflt  eounteoanee,  and  roiee  were 
dignified,  impree-^it^e,  and  persuasiTe. 
No  ungainly  ge«ticubLtion,  no  OTer^tep- 
ping  the  modenty  of  nature;  a  graceful 
ease,  a  aimplictty  of  style  and  state- 
ment charactcriaed  his  address.  There 
was  a  clearness  of  method,  a  tergeness 
of  expreiaion,  without  being  epigram- 
matic (for  scientific  eubjecta  rarely  allow 
that),  a  penpicuity  in  hid  discourse, 
that  made  it  a  pleasure  to  foltow  him* 
Thjs  propriety  of  m^ianer  which  distin- 
goiahed  Ctiarles  Eeuible,  Lawrence  liad 
taooeeded  in  acquiring.  In  1814  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary , 
and  in  the  following  year  to  tbe  l^oyal 
Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  BeLblehem, 
Hii  surgieal  operatious  were  remarkable 
for  neatness^  imperturbable  aaniifroid^ 
celerity,  and  safety.  In  this  year,  1815^ 
he  wsa  unanimuusily  elected  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Itoyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  His  lectures  were  pttb« 
Ushed  under  the  title  of  **  The  Tbysiology, 
Zoology,  and  the  ^'atural  History  of 
ICan,*'  and  provoked  severe  mticisms^ 
All  the  anatomical  and  phyitiological 
articles  in  **l{ecs'  Eaeyclopfledia "  were 
written  by  Lawrence,  some  of  tbe m  before 
he  httd  completed  his  term  of  apprentiee* 
ship  with  Mr.  Aberuethy ;  and  in  1830-1 
appeared  hia  well  known  txeali^e  on  *  The 
Diseases  of  the  Kye/' 

In  1824  he  was  elected  principal  aurgeon 
io  St.  Bartholomew  A  Hospit^il,  an  appoiut- 
meat  from  which  he  refused  to  retire  until 


upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Worm  aid,  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Surgeona,  who 
had  been  assistant-surgeon,  and  patiently 
biding  his  time  for  twenty -five  years.  In 
consequence  of  tbe  long  tenure  of  the 
office  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  tbe  govemora 
were  induced  to  make  a  regulation  that 
henceforth  all  gentlemen  holding  the 
appointment  of  chief  surgeon  should 
retire  at  tbe  age  of  (siityfivo. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1828,  Sir  William 
Lawrence  was  elected  a  member  of  tbo 
Council  of  tbe  Itoyal  College  of  burgeons, 
in  the  Tacaney  occasioned  by  the  decease 
of  iiiir  Patrick  M'Orcgor.  In  183i  and 
1346  he  delivered  tbe  Hunterian  oratii)ni« 
On  the  24ib  of  November,  1840,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  tbe  Court  of  Exa^ 
miners^  in  tbe  vacancy  occasioned  by  tbe 
decease  of  Sir  Anthony  CurlUler  passing 
over  the  senior  members  of  tbe  council, 
Messrs.  Co  pel  and,  Briggs,  and  Howiibip. 
Thi;t  valuable  appointment  be  held  until 
struck  down  by  pariilyeis  when  eotering 
the  eiamination  room  on  the  7th  of  May 
iaatr  notwithstanding  tbe  repeated  sugges- 
tions of  all  tbe  medical  Journak  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  he  should  cease  to 
perform  the  Important  function  of  an 
examiner.  In  one  of  bis  celebrated 
speeches,  delivered  at  the  Freema-^ons' 
Tavern,  before  the  Medical  Reform  Asso* 
elation,  and  of  coume  prior  to  bis  election 
OS  one  of  the  executive  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  tbe  proceedings  at  which  insti- 
tution be  wan  then  attacking,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Self-elected  and  incciponftible 
bodies  have  alwaya  been  found  ibe  most 
unsafe  depoaitories  of  power,-  if,  more- 
over, tbe  members  bold  their  olEces  for 
life,  all  the  dements  of  misgovernment 
arc  combined,  and  we  may  safely  antici- 
pate that  tbe  public  govid  will  be  sacri- 
ficed to  private  interests;  that  ^  the 
appointment  of  examiner  is  held  for  life, 
it  must  often  happen,  aa  it  frequently 
has.  that  the  duties  of  that  court,  wbicb, 
if  prop©i"ly  performed,  would  require  men 
in  tbe  active  period  of  life  and  the  full 
vigour  of  tlicir  faculties  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  persons  nearly  approacbiag  or 
actoiilly  arrived  at  tbo  extreme  verge  of 
existence.  In  an  imperfect  and  pro* 
gressive  scieuL-e  like  surgery,  such  indi- 
Yiduald  muHt  bo  fnr  behind  the  actual 
stale  of  knowledge,  consequently  unuble 
to  eatlmato  the  ac4|uiremouts  of  tboso 
recently  educated,  and  not  the  best  quail- 
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fied  to  represent  the  Burgical  profesBion. 
Hence  we  cannot  be  ^yrprUed  that, 
althougli  lie  Council  and  Court  of  Kx- 
Amincra  have  alwaya  oamh^rcii  among 
their  membcra  indivUimiU  of  ju'^tlj-earQcd 
and  acknowledged  cmincnoe,  their  acts  as 
puliltc  hod  lea  liave  not  comnianded  the 
resf^et:t  of  the  profesi^ion  nt  large,"  Not- 
withstanding ihitt  pnblbbod  expree.^Lon  of 
Ilia  opinion,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
frequently  reminded.  Sir  William  Law- 
rence pertinaciously  retained  office  until 
itnick  down  by  fatal  diftea§e  when  eloselv 
entering  hiii  eighty -fifth  yeur.  He  had 
obtained  all  the  highest  honoura,  liniitefl 
aa  tbey  are,  which  can  be  conferred  on 
membera  of  the  medical  profeasion.  He 
had,  in  addition  to  the  ap  point  men  tii 
already  mentioned,  been  iwice  elected 
President  of  the  College  of  Sargeon^ — 
viz.,  in  July,  1846,  and  again  in  1855. 
In  1864  he  was  chosen  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Inatiiute.  When 
the  Governtnent  in  trad  need  and  paaaed 
the  Medical  Act,  and  with  it  a  Council  of 
Medical  lulu  call  on  and  Kcgigtration,  Sir 
William  wa*i  at  once  nominated  and  ap* 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Board.  He  had 
previously  been  made  Serjeant  Surgeon 
to  her  Majesty,  and  a  fewr  weeka  since 
waa  created  a  baronets 

Sir  William  Lawrence  married,  In 
1828,  Louiisa,  daughter  of  James  Trevor, 
ienior,  Esq.,  of  Broughton  llonse,  Bueka^ 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  of  whom 
three  survive :  John  Jameii  Trevor,  horn 
in  183K  a  medical  officer  tn  the  Queen*tt 
Indian  Army,  who  succeeds  to  the 
baronetcy  ;  and  two  daoghlera 


U|»^ 


Sia  E.  R.  TowKaiND  FARquaAR,  Babt. 
Mtttn iUj.    A  t  Pek  i  u, 
aged  31 ,  Sir  Krk  Robert 
Towntiend  >  F  a  r  q  u  k  ar, 
Bart 
-  _  ^^^  The     deceased    was 

AJH  the  eldest  son   of  the 

^4^Rk-  late  Sir  Walter  Minto 

^w'  \t^  Townaend-Farqulifflr, 
'  -•  /'J  Bart,  (who wan  for jiomo 
time  M .  R  for  Hereford, 
and  who  died  Jane  18, 
1 B6G  :  see  Turn  QKirTts* 
itis'a  Mao  A  XT  VK,  vol  ii.  >  s.,  p.  4  Of)),  ^J 
Erica  Catherine  Mackay,  daughter  of  Eric, 
7th  Jjord  iteay.  and  waa  born  at  Vienna 
July  14,  ISafl.  The  lale  baronet,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  in   the   diplomatic 


service,  waa  nominated  an  attache  in 
ISSd,  and  was  attached  to  the  Britisli 
mission  at  Berne,  and  bubsequenlly  to  the 
Britiioh  Embassies  in  Vienna  and  Paris. 
In  June^  ISfi9,  he  was  appointed  paid 
attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  April, 
ISdl,  watt  transferred  to  Parana.  He  was 
appointed  second  secretar)"  in  her  Majesty's 
diplomatic  service  in  October,  IB^'l;  and 
in  June,  1863,  was  tranalerred  to  Athens  ; 
In  ]8t)4  he  was  for  a  time  Charg6  dea 
Archives,  and  Charg6  d' Affaires  for  a 
short  space  iJi  the  following  year  The 
lamenteti  baronet  was  transferred  to  Petin 
in  Docenibcf,  18tj5. 

The  deceased,  who  waa  unmarried,  is 
succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  lii^  brother, 
Minto  Walter  Farquhar,  born  in  Its 37. 


The  KtoHT  Ho».  Sm  G.  J,  TtrasEE, 

Juhj  9.  At  23,  Park-crescent,  N.W., 
aged  tJ9,  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  George 
Jamea  Turner,  senior  Lord  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  M.A., 
F.lt.S.,  D.GL/ 

The  deceased  wan  the  ninth  son  of  tho 
late  Rev.  Richard  Turner,  B.D.,  incum- 
bent of  Great  Yarmouth,  by  hi*  second 
wife  Blizabelh,  eldest  duu.  of  Thomaa 
Rede,  E*q.,  of  Beccles» 

The  family  of  Turner  were  ecttled,  for 
many  generations,  at  Keningham,  in  Nor- 
folk J  one  of  ihem,  Francis  Turner,  bom 
in  1662.  and  bred  to  tlie  law,  settled  at 
Yarmouth,  and  became  town  clerk  of 
that  pliice  in  1710  ;  his  grand?ion,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Turner,  was  a  person  of  great 
literary  attiiinmenU,  and  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  poet  Crabbe,  by  whose 
fion,  in  the  preface  to  bis  edition  of  the 
poet'ii  works,  lie  is  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  of  commendation. 

On  tho  mothers  side  Sir  Geeorge 
Turner  was  descended  from  Sir  Robert 
Kaunton,  Secretary  of  State  to  Jamea  I., 
and  author  of  **  F ragmen ta  Regalia,'*  ami 
from  his  wife  Mary,  grand  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, through  whose  wife  Bridget,  the 
daughter  of  John  Paston,  Esq.,  Sir  George 
^J'urncr  was  also  de^cemlcd  from  the 
ancient  Norfolk  family  of  that  name,  and 
from  William  Paston,  Judge  of  the  Com* 
mon  Pleas  icvtp,  Henry  VI. 

Sir  George  was  born  at  Great  Tar- 
mouth.  Feb,  5,  1798,  and  was  educated  at 
the  CharierhouKe  ,  he  graduated  B.  A.  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in  181  &, 
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elected  a  Fellow;  and  proceeded  M.A. 
in  1822.  Dr^  Joseph  Turner^  his  nncle. 
Dean  of  Norwich,  and  formerly  the 
tutor  of  William  Pitt,  was  then  the 
lliiaterof  Pembroke  College.  His  name 
having  been  entered  at  Linoola'a  Inn, 
be  bticame  a  popll  of  the  lute  Loni 
Ootteabum,  mnd  in  July,  1321,  he  was 
Gilled  to  the  b&r.  Shortly  afterwards  be 
edited  m  volume  of  Chancer}-  iieport«  in 
etiujanction  with  the  late  Janie«  Katf«ell, 
Hm^.,  Q.C.  In  May,  1840,  be  became  a 
'Q.C,  Aimnltaneously  with  Mr  Bethell, 
now  Lord  VVe*tbary,  who  waa  two  ycara 
his  JQuior,  Jn  1847  he  was  elected  M,P, 
for  Coventry,  defeating  the  former  mem- 
her  Mr.  William  Williams.  He  continued 
to  repreaent  that  borough  a^  a  LibeniU 
Cnngervati%-e  unt'd  April  1 851,  when  he 
won  ai» pointed  a  Vice-ChaDCcMor,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  This 
office  heretaiued  until Junuaryi  1853,  when 
he  became  Lord  Joatice  of  Appeal  iu 
Chancery. 

A&  a  tnember  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mom*  Sr\i  George  Turner  inLroduced  and 
I  the  measure  known  an  8ir  George 
F^s  Act,  whicfap   with  other   minor 
vemenU  npon  the  ciimbrua:»  prat^ticc 
that  day,  enabled  the  Court  of  Chan- 
ery  to  dcctde,  upon  a  special  case,  ques- 
llion^  in  which  the  parties   were  agreed 
l^ptin  the  facta>     To  him  also  in  a  great 
gree,  aa  a  member  of  the  Chancery 
Dommissioti,  are  due  many  of  the  great 
Qprovements  in  the  practice  of  the  Court 
rhich  were  effected  in  1S52,  aud  he  may 
|be  inaid  to  have  been  the  fj^ihur  of  the 
ent  chamber  practice  in  Chancery, 
The  late   Lord  Justice   was  a  worn    a 
pembvr  of  the   Privy  Council  in  1861, 
^«nU   at   the   time   of   his    death   wa8    a 
governor  of  the  Charterhouse.     His  n^pu- 
taiion  as    a    mo«t    able  and    pro  found 
lawyer  waa  uuivensally  recognised  by  the 
profe^ion.     Besides  his  official  meritu,  he 
bore  personally  the  character  of  a   most 
amiable,  upright^  and  conscicntous  man,  as 
uaj  be  gathered  from  the  following  ob*er- 
atione  of  Ihe  Lord  Chancellor:  —  '*  I  am 
lire  the  bar  will  deeply  regret  the  loss 
ihich  ihe  public  and  the  profei^ion  bmvo 
ed  in  the  death  of  that  most  ex- 
man  mod    upright    judge.    Lord 
\  Tamer.     The  anvar^ing  kindtici!^ 
bd  courtesy   which    he  showed   to  the 
toraffiision,    hia    devoted    application    to 
that  waa  brought  before  him, 


the  anxious  care  with  which  he  worked 
oat  all  his  judgmeiJi<*,  and  which  were 
always  full  and  satisfactory^  can  never  be 
forgotten,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
is  hardly  any  one  connected  with  the 
Court  of  Chan  eery  who  will  not  feci  ho 
ha.4  loHt  almost  a  personal  friend  in  this 
most  amiable  and  esteemed  man  and  up- 
right and  con:^cientiou.4  judge," 

Ho  married,  in  18*i3,  Louuar  daughter 
of  the  late  Edward  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Brock- 
\ejf  Northamptonshire,  by  whom  he  has 
left  a  family  of  6ix  sons  and  tiireo  dau^< 
ten.  The  deceased  waa  buried  at  Kel- 
fihall,  neof  Eoyston^  Herts. 


E.  H.  Daily,  Esq.,  R.A.,  P.RS. 

May  22.  At  99,  Devonshire-rood, 
Holloway»  N.,  aged  78,  Edward  Hodges 
Baily,  Ksq,  K.A.,  F.N.S. 

The  deceased  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  William  Hillier  Eaily,  of  Bristol,  by 
Martha,  duu.  of  Kilward  Hodges,  esq. 
He  was  born  at  Briiitol,  March  10,  1783, 
and  wiis  educateil  at  the  Grammar  School 
of  that  tow  n.  H  i^  father  was  a  ship  carv^r^ 
hx\i\  displayed  so  much  taste  and  ability  in 
hiij  production  of  ships'  heads,  that  onoDe 
occasion  he  atiraclcd  the  notice  and  com* 
meodation  of  Flaxman.  The  budnesa  of 
the  father  doubttc-ui  awakened  a  love  of 
art  and  of  the  beautiful  in  the  son's  mind, 
who  on  leaving  school  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  was  placed  in  a  merchant's  office,  in 
the  hope  of  folio  wing  commercial  puraniti* 
Here  he  remained  about  two  years,  de- 
voting hU  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  rudiments  of  art.  Becoming  ac- 
quainted with  an  artist  in  wax,  be  deve- 
loped the  ideas  6rst  imbibed  in  his  father  a 
workshop,  and  soon  acquired  such  facility 
in  the  art  of  wax-modelling,  that  be  aban- 
daiied  thecounting-hott*e,and  commenced 
taking  portraits  in  that  material. 

It  la  said  that  a  desire  to  imitate  a 
higher  style  of  urt  was  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  Daily  by  a  vi^tit  to  Bristol 
Cuthcdml,  where  hX^  eye  was  accidentally 
arretted  by  Bacon's  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Mr«.  Draper,  tlie  *'  Eliza  "  of 
Sterne.  Ne:irly  about  tbo  eame  time  Mr. 
Leigh,  a  i*urgcoa  of  Bristol,  lent  him 
Floxman  a  designs  in  illustration  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  gare 
him  a  commirt^ion  for  two  groups  modelled 
after  Fkxmans  conceptions.  Thcjie  were, 
"  LJly»&es  taking  leave  of  Penelope,"  and 
hia  "  Heturn  from  Troy^  with  the  incident 
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of  hia  dog  Argna."  The  same  getitWman, 
pleo^ied  with  liailj'fl  succcft-ful  treatmetit 
of  the^  fiobjecUj  recommended  Uixu  to 
the  farther  nolice  of  Flaxo:iaa,  who  took 
him  into  hia  atudlo,  and  watched  ovcir 
the  future  devclopmeDt  of  his  genims 
with  almoat  pateraul  solicitude,  l^or 
wafl  htii  cAre  mi» placed,  or  hia  kindness 
ill  requited.  The  pupil  drank  deeply 
of  hia  teacher's  spirit,  and  borrowed  much 
of  it€  poetic4il  character  from  hint  briLlinut 
example.  His  progress  henceforward  waa 
rapid.  In  1807  hcgmitied  tho  silver  medsil 
of  the  Sodetj  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
in  1S09  the  firat  Rilver  medali  and  iu 
1811  the  gold  medaU  and  &  puree  of  firty 
gnineaii,  at  the  Royal  Academy;  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  gold  medal  woa  the  "  Rescue 
of  Alee^tia  from  Orcua  bj  Herculea." 

At  the  age  of  twenty -five  Bally  pro- 
duced his  "  Eve  at  the  Fountain,"  a  statue 
of  unrivalled  grace  and  beauty,  and  one 
which  at  onco  readered  his  reputaiiou 
world  wide. 

In  1817  he  waa  elected  an  assoeiate  of 
the  Koyal  Academy,  and  in  1821  an 
Academician. 

Leaving  the  sladio  of  Flaxoxan  after  a 
seTen  years'  eour^  of  study,  Mr.  Baily 
became  chief  modeller  to  the  wealthy 
house  of  Mc^aru.  Ituudell  and  Uridge,  of 
Lndgate  HilL  He  fitted  up  a  Btudio  ia 
Percy  Street,  and  applied  himself  wiihout 
intermi^ion  to  the  production  of  new 
works  of  art.  Hia  firist  production  here 
waa  "  Hercules  easting  Lieha^  into  the 
sea,'*  a  subject  which  bad  already  J  teen 
treated  with  much  Rucceiifl  by  Antonio 
Canovfl.  This  was  followed  by  '*  Apollo 
discharging  arrowa,"  and  '*  Maternal 
Love,"  which  groups  he  eieeulcd,  the 
former  for  the  Earl  of  Egreniont,  and  the 
latter  for  the  late  Mr.  Joi*eph  Nee  Id,  M.P. 
In  1S17  Mr.  Buily  was  elected  ana-saociate 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  a 
fitatue  of  ''  Flora/'  which  he  had  been 
commiii^ioned  to  execute  for  Lord  Jiaraley. 
Ho  waa  elected  It  A.  in  1S*21,  the  sole 
aeulptor  who  attained  that  position  during 
the  presidency  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  Bince 
the  recent  ehange  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Koyal  Corporation,  hia  name  was 
pUvecd  upon  the  lidt  of  retired  acailGmi* 
ciana.  HLb  growing  inhruiities  necea- 
aitated  a  withdrawal  from  the  active 
prosecution  of  hia  profe^ion  a  few  years 
ago.  The  period  whi^n  he  took  thia  step 
may  almost  he  marked  with  accoraey  by 


tho  absence  of  his  beautiful  work  a  from 
the  annual  exhibition.  Ever  ^ince  he  was 
first  elected  to  the  principal  honour,  hia 
slatue^i  bfista,  and  particularly  the  ex- 
qui.^ite  groups  embodying  poetical  and 
classical  subjects  with  which  he  has  en- 
riched the  English  School— not  a  prolific 
one  in  such  works— ^were  proraiiQent  fea- 
ture-* in  the  display,  and  were  expected  as 
regularly  as  that  the  doors  in  Trafalgar- 
square  would  be  opened.  But  few  Eng* 
litih  seulptora  have  attained  the  happy 
power  of  producing  etich  works  aa^  by 
their  exceeding  artistic  value,  rise  above, 
and  are  in  a  manner  sepamied  from  the 
general  similar  productiona  of  their 
country,  insomuch  as  to  become  nther  of 
an  European  than  any  merely  local  school. 
On  the  erection  of  the  triumphal  arch 
in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  (now  re- 
moved to  Cumberland  Gate),  Mr.  Daily 
was  employed  in  oroamentitig  the  upper 
part ;  half  of  the  figures  on  the  arch  itself 
are  from  bis  design,  as  well  as  the  groups 
on  the  south  and  principal  pediments, 
icprcscnting  the  triumph  of  Britannia, 
together  with  the  statuea  on  its  summit. 
He  likewise  sculptured  the  bassi  relievl 
surrounding  the  throne  room  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  His  other  works  at  thia 
period  were  statues  to  the  memory  of  the 
Karl  of  Kgremont;  Telfurd,  the  engineer; 
8ir  Richard  Baurke,  governor  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  Sir  Aatley  P.  Cooper ;  Dean 
Dawson,  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin  ;  Dr. 
Duller,  Dii'bop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ; 
Lord  Holland,  ia  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  colossal  statues  of  the  late  Earl  Crey, 
at  Newcastk,  and  H.li,H,  the  Duke  of 
Su^isex  in  Freemasons'  Hall,  Ho  aUo 
produced  for  the  Nelson  Monument  in 
Trafalgar  Square  a  deaign  which,  though 
pronounced  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
wortliy  of  any  country  and  of  any  artist,, 
was  never  executed,  owing  to  the  want  of 
funds.  l''rom  1820,  until  many  yearn  bad 
po^ed,  Baily  waa  in  full  pracucc  as  a 
buit  sculptor,  and  the  number  he  executed 
was  very  con^jiderable  ;  amongst  the  mO'St 
distinguished  miiy  be  mentioned :  Stot- 
hard,  Mundcn,  Fuaeli,  Flaxman,  Dyron, 
Hay  don,  Campbell,  l\.  Smirke,  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  i'araday,  Northcote,  Lord 
Brougham,  Thalberg,  Prof.  Owen.  Sir  J. 
Herachcl,  Dr.  W  he  well,  Donglas  Jerrold, 
and  Robert  Stephenson. 

Removing  from  Percy  Street  to  New- 
man Street,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
yeari^  Mr.  Baily  produced  some  of  his  best 
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work*.  Among  these  ure  "  Eve  Uatenin?/' 
»*The  Girl  prcpariog  for  the  Bath,"  **  Th« 
Sleeping  lJyni|iV  '^The  Group  of  the 
Grmcen,"  and  "The  Fatigued  HanUman 
reUiraed  from  the  Cbai^.'*  Of  the^ 
"Iherc  b  none/*  aajs  a  contemponu-y 
writer,  "  irhich  strlkeB  the  fancy  more 
forcibly,  or  retains  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
mind  than  the"  Steeping  NympL"  IL  ii  the 
figure  and  temhiance  of  one  of  the  artist 'a 
daughters  idealised ,  Ketarning  fatigued 
from  a  long  walk,  she  had  thrown  herself 
on  a  couch  in  the  drawiogroom  and  fallen 
ftftleep^  when  her  father,  who  happened  to 
he  i-itting  near  at  hand,  was  fetmck  by  the 
graeefnlneu  of  the  attitude.  Quietly 
fetching  his  modelling  materials,  be  soon 
produced  an  admirable  sketch,  which  he 
afterwards  executed  to  the  size  of  life,  aod 
■eolptured  in  marble.  Many  perauns  re- 
markable for  the  aceuracy  of  their  judg- 
ment, prefer  this  to  alt  his  other  works, 
regarding  it  as  equslly  removed  from  the 
dreamy  creations  of  Ikncy,  and  the  every 
day  reality  of  portraiture.  It  is  certainly 
a  work  of  surpassing  truth  and  beauty. 
The  air  of  perfect  repoee  which  pervades 
the  e&tire  form, — the  expression  of  bound- 
Ittfi  innocence,  tranquillity^  and  seraphie 
happlneu,  which  beanii^  from  the  face,— 
the  dispoeiUon  of  the  drapery,  the  hair, 
the  arms— ereryihing,  in  bhort,  suggesta 
the  idea  of  consummate  art.  Of  this 
figure  three  marbles  were  ei  ecu  ted, — one 
for  Mr.  Gibbons,  anotber  for  Ivord  Mou- 
Uga,  and  the  third  for  the  late  Earl  of 
EgremonL 

lu  his  theory  of  position  and  attitude, 
there  is  one  peculiarity  which  savours 
perhaps  rather  of  Italy  than  of  Greece^ 
his  fondoesa  for  the  representation  of 
extreme  repo«e  in  his  groups  and  stalues. 
The  moment  usually  selected  by  Mr. 
BaiJy  is  one  of  serene  enjoyroent*  placid 
contemplation,  delicious  listening,  hap[>y 
sleep,  or  the  tranquil  gratification  pro- 
duced by  sisterly  lute  icon  rae.  Ko  turbu- 
lent  passions  or  dUquititiog  thoughts 
dialurh  the  harmony  of  the  GounienuDL'C. 
K^-^pecially  we  may  instance  his  group  of 
**  The  Graces,"  who  are  linked  together 
aa  in  ancient  sculpture^  but  without  the 
least  taint  of  roluptuou^ness  or  any  trace 
of  nneaay  passions.  In  the  place  of  these 
we  notice  a  harmony  and  soothing 
quietude,  an  external  manife«tatioa  of 
internal  joy,  a  felicitous  simplictty,  a  rapi 
unconsclouaneas  of  the  world  s  gaze,  which 
no  one  can  contemplate  without  extreme 


delight  A  eontrast  to  these  features  may 
be  remarked,  however,  in  his  colossal 
statue  of  "Marius  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage/'  a  more  recent  production  of 
his  chisel,  and  one  which  vividly  expresses 
the  unbeuding  dignity  and  stern  reaolfe 
of  the  ancient  iioraan. 

His  most  recent  works  are  statues  of 
the  blarl  of  Mari»field,aud  the  Right  Hon. 
0.  J.  For,  erected  in  St.  Btephcn'a  Hall, 
Westminster,  the  "  Morning  Star/'  and  a 
statue  of  "  Genius  "  from  Milton's  Arcades, 
for  the  Mansion  H-niiie  of  Londou.  His 
ln»t  work  was  a  bust  of  .Mr.  Hep  worth 
Dixon,  as  a  present  to  his  godson,  Harold 
Baily  Dixon. 

At  thfl  early  age  of  eighteen  Mr,  Baily 
married  KlizaWth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wad  ley,  Ji»q.,  by  whom  he  has 
left  eight  surviving  children.  The  de- 
ceased Wiis  buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery 
on  the  29th  of  May. 


Majoa  J.   BLi^ElSTOy. 

M  June  A,    At  Mob» 

ikgk  berley    Hall.    Che- 

.^^■^j^^  shire,  aged  32,  Major 

John    Blakiston,   of 

Mobberley. 

The  deceaaed  waa 
the  second  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Matthew 
Bbki^ton,  hart,  of 
Buonavista,  Hants 
(who  died  in  IS 06), 
by  Anne,  daughter 
of  John  Rochfort,  li^q..  of  Clogrenane, 
CO.  Carlo w,  Ireland.  He  was  bom  at 
Dublin  in  the  year  1785,  and  educated 
at  Winche^tcn  Having  passed  through 
the  Roy  III  iiilitary  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich in  1802,  he  proceeded  to  India 
as  a  cadet  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  the  iladrtis  CHitablittk- 
ment,  being  then  on  half  pay  as  a  lieu  I. 
in  H.M.'s  service.  He  was  present  in 
1803  at  the  buttles  of  Assaye  and  Argaum, 
and  the  sieges  of  Ahmedniiggur  and  Oa- 
wilgliur,  and  further  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  suppression  of  tho  muliny  at 
Vellotc  in  18o5.  He  was  also  actively 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  Isles  of 
Bourbon  and  France  in  1310,  and  at  the 
Java  expedition  in  the  following  year. 
In  1812  hii  services  were  traudferred  from 
the  Madras  Kagiueers  to  the  Home  IJne, 
and   he   was  with   his  first  commander 
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during  the  last  Uirec  years  of  the  war  on 
ilie  Fenintiula,  for  m  liicb  be  liad  the  mcd^il 
with  six  clasps^  be^^ide^  deco  rat  ions  for 
his  Kostcrn  cnrnpaigns.  In  1^43  Miijor 
Blakiftton  wa»i  appoiatt'd.  on  the  recoiii- 
meodatioa  of  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, one  of  the  llon'mrable  Corps  of  Gea* 
ilomen  at-Arma,  which    appoiQtmeat   he 

^hel(l  until  1865, 
Major  BhikUloQ,  who  was  a  magistrate 
for  Chchhirc  and  liaiDt$r  married  in  1514, 
Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev^.Thomaa  Wright, 
rector  of  Market  Bo>worth*  by  whom  he 
hAS  lelt  ^[atthew,  born  lu  1821,  and  five 
other  children. 
Whi 
in  ' 
Lai 
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Jam  P.  At  Do bl in, 
aged  73,  ProfesHor 
John  Anhter,  LLD. 
The  deceased  was 
ibc  ehles^t  gon  of  the 
late  J^ihn  Auster, 
Esq.,  of  Charleville, 
CO.  Cork,  where  he 
wai*  born  in  1793. 
lie  received  his  L'ai- 
ver^ity  edumtion  at 
Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin, 
where  he  obtained  ft  Bcliolar.'^hip  in 
in  1814,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  1825.  Ho  taa^i  eaUcd  lo  the  Imh 
bar  in  Eaater  Terra,  1821,  and  for  several 
years  went  the  Mtiojiter  circuit;  he  woa 
appointed  rcgit^lrar  of  the  High  Court  of 
AdmiraUy  in  Ireland  in  1837,  which 
office  he  held  until  bla  dmth.  He  was 
elected  llcgiaa  Pfofe&sor  of  Civil  Law  in 
Tri n i ty  C u II ,,  D ub  1  i n,  i n  1 85 0.  Dr.  A  tifltcr, 
in  IS]  SJ,  obtained  a  prize,  offered  by  Trinity 
Colt,  for  a  poem  00  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte ;  and  in  ihe  »amc  year 
published  A  umall  volume  of  poeme,  cora- 
pritiiiig  the  prixe  ode,  together  with  a 
number  of  ^^hort  pieces,  original  ai^d 
Lrannktcd,  \i\  1820  Dr.  A  nnter  translated 
some  extraeiji  from  Ooethe'a  *'  Faust," 
which  aj)  pea  red  in  Blut^incotJir^  Mttt/azinff 
and  were  the  fir^t  rendering  of  any  part 
of  that  poem  into  Engliitb.  In  1835  the 
complete  Iranslatioa  of  the  ir^t  part  of 
"  Faust'*  appeared,  followed  in  1837  by  a 
volurne  entitled  "Xeniola,"  containing 
iranrilationji  from  Schiller  and  De  La 
Motte  Fonqu{?.  The  Imn-ilation  of  the 
first  part  of"  FiinsL'  ham  been  Ur  many 
years  out  of  print  in  hngkod  ;  but  in 
1864  the  second  part  was  completed  and 


published.  Dr.  An&tei'a  transiatioa  baa 
Ijteen  accepted  in  Germany  as  the  stac^dard 
KngliHh  tjuniilatioD  of  Goethe,  and  tho 
lirat  part  baa  been  twice  reprinted  there. 
At  the  time  of  hU  death  he  was  engaged 
in  preparing  a  third  German  reprint,  to 
be  published  by  Baron  Tauchnitz,  of 
Leiptiie  In  18*V^  be  published  an^Ma* 
troductory  Lecture  on  the  i^tudy  of  the 
Civil  Law,"  Aa  a  proof  of  the  e^timatioa 
in  which  bis  work  u  held  in  Germany  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  sint:e  bia  death, 
an  addrexa  baa  been  prci^ented  to  Dr. 
Anater  s  widow  by  a  uuuiber  of  Qcrmana 
resident  in  Ireland,  diiitinguii*hed  for 
their  literary  position,  who,  while  ex- 
pressing their  Bympalby  with  Mrs. 
AnBier,  bave  desired  "^  to  place  on  record 
their  profound  aens»e  of  the  important 
aervieea  rendered  by  Dr,  Anster  a»  aa 
eminent  schokr  and  poet  in  the  promo- 
tion of  German  literature  in  thia  coun- 
try.** In  addition  to  those  works  whicb 
bear  hiif  name,  Dr.  An.^ter  was  the  author 
of  many  contributions  to  the  Dublin  Uni- 
vtrsity  Mwjaziiie,  A'^ortk  Bnlkh  Revitw, 
and  other  literary  periodical. 

The  late  Dr,  Aonter  married,  in  1832, 
Klisuibeth,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Bljkcker  Bennett,  Ei^q.,  of  Caatle  Crea,  co. 
Limerick^  by  whom  be  baa  left  two  aona 
and  three  daughterg. 

The  deceased  waa  buiied  at  Drum- 
eondm,  near  Dublin,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  and  highly  dieting uiahed  aa- 
aembly  of  friends. 


D.  Sassoow,  Esq, 

Jum  24,  At  17, 
Cumberland  Ter- 
race, Regent'a  Park, 
nged  35,  Sosaootl 
David  Sassoon, 
LtK].,  of  Aabley 
Park,  Walton 'OH- 
Thames. 

The  deceased  waa 
,  the  tliird  son  of  the 
late  David  Sasaoon, 
Eaq ,  merchant  of 
Bombay,  n  gentleman  highly  renowned 
for  bis*  many  acts  of  roanificenee  and  plii- 
lanthropy.  He  waa  born  at  Bombay  in 
1832,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1858 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  bnuicb 
of  the  firm  in  London.  He  soon  began 
to  occupy  a  prominent  position  among 
the  principal  merchants  of  the  Citjj  and 
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M.  Champollion. 


wnj  Appointed  director  of  lereral  impor- 
tani  comp&iiiGfl*  With  great  mercmtile 
knowleilge,  be  niiiied  linguhtic  attaln- 
nienu  of  no  me&n  order  He  was  con- 
Tenant  with  ftevetul  Oriental  Tanguiige^, 
Htbrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindnitaoce,*c. 
He  wan  alBO  held  in  high  and  def^erred 
esteem  by  hU  own  comaianU>%  A  few 
montbA  before  hiis  death  he  waa  chosen 
warden  of  the  Ancient  Con^egatton  of 
Spanish  and  PortngucAe  Jew^.and  he  was 
also  at  the  bead  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant charitable  and  edacational  insti- 
tationa  of  the  Hebrew  commanity,  being 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Jews' 
Col  lege*  &i)d  of  the  committee  of  the 
JeW  Free  School  Though  he  had  been 
liUog  ft^m  bta  infancy,  yet  he  waa  Ter}' 
ictlvc.  On  the  cTcning  of  the  23rd  of 
J  one  he  had  come  up  from  hia  country 
residence  for  the  parpoee  of  viewing  next 
morning  the  model  of  a  *tatue  of  hi^  late 
father,  which  had  jmt  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Woolner.  to  be  erected  at  Bombar, 
when  he  died  tuddenlj  of  dlseaae  of  the 
heart. 

He  married^  Flora,  danghter  of  S.  R. 
SaMOon,  of  Bagdad,  by  whom  he  has  left 
three  aons  and  one  daughter. 

The  deceased  gentleman  was  hurled 
with  every  manifeatation  of  respect  and 
honour  at  the  Jewish  cemetery'  in  Mile 
Knd»  where  the  Uev.  Dr.  Artom  deliFered 
1  ?erj  affecting  funeral  oration.  His  nn- 
ttmely  death  i^  felt  t^j  be  a  great  Iom  by 
his  eommnnlty,  aa  he  waa  a  man  of  great 
beneTolenee  and  kindneaa  of  heart,  and 
gare  proxniae  of  a  life  of  great  oaefulaeaa* 


M.  CaanpoLuov. 

Ma}i — ,  At  Fontaineblean,  aged  89, 
K.  Jean  Jacqnea  ChampoUion. 

The  deceased,  who  waa  commonly 
odled  Champolllon-Figeac.  to  diAiingujKh 
him  frc^m  hia  younger  brother,  Champol- 
lion-leJeune,  wai  bom  in  1778,  at  Fi* 
geac,  in  the  French  department  of  Lot. 
He  at  first  held  an  office  in  the  libraty  of 
Qrenobte,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Mre,  and  waa  afterwards  Profcft*or  of 
Greek  Literature  in  that  city.  In  1828  he 
wu  appointed  keeper  of  the  mano&cripts 


in  the  Royjil  Library  of  Paris,  an  office 
which  be  held  till  J8IS.  In  184&  be  be- 
came keeper  of  the  library  of  the  pabce 
of  Fontainebleau^  and  Bubscquently 
librarian  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III, 
Hl^  fir^t  publication  wa*  a  "  Lettre  A  M. 
Fourier  aur  riuscfiption  Grccquc  du 
Temple  de  Dendcrah  en  Egypte,**  8vo,, 
Grenoble.  1806;  which  waa  followed,  in 
1807,  by  hia  "  Antiquit^a  de  Grenoble, 
on  Hiatoire  Ancicnne  de  oettc  Yille, 
d'apr^a  lea  Monumcnta/'  4to.,  Grenoble; 
and  in  I8o0  by  '*  Noavellea  Recherchee 
aur  lea  Patoia,  on  Idiomea  Vnlgairea  de 
la  France,  6vo.  Hia  **  Annalea  dea  La- 
gidei,  ou  Clironologie  ^^  UoU  Grecs 
d'Egjpte,  Huceeaaeura  d'Alexandre  1e 
Grand,'*  2  vola.  8vo»,  Paria,  1819,  reoeired 
the  prize  of  the  Academic  des  rnacHptioni. 
He  atao  republithed  aercral  charters  and 
other  documcnta  appertaining  to  the  hii- 
tory  of  FfJince  in  the  Middle  Agea.  The 
original  m  tin  use  rip  La  are  preserved  in  the 
Uoyal  Library  of  Paris,  and  aome  of  them 
date  aa  far  back  aa  the  6th  century.  One 
of  the  mo«t  expe  naive  of  hift  pabl  I  cations 
waa  **  Los  Toumoia  do  Roi  R^o^,  daprfes 
le«  Manu^crita  ct  lea  I)e««in»  Originaux 
de  tft  Biblioth&que  Roy  ale,"  folio,  1827  28. 
In  thcae  "  Tournimetita  of  King  U^n6." 
of  which  only  200  copiea  were  printed, 
be  was  aAHi-<led  by  M.  Motte»  the  litho- 
grapher. In  1S42  be  published  a  ''  Notice 
anr  lea  Manu*critf  Autographca  de 
Champollionle Jeune,  pcrduH  en  Tannic 
1832,etrelrouv^en  1810."  Me  puUtHhed 
in  the  following  year  an  elementary* 
treatise  on  Archoaology  and  anorher  on 
Chronology.  He  waa  a  contribator  to 
B«veral  works  piibli»bcd  periodically,  auch 
as  the  "  Dietionnaire  de  la  Conveniation," 
the  **  Magaain  EncyclopSdique,"  the  *'  Re- 
vue Encyclnp^diqiie/'  the  "  Bulletin  dea 
Science*  Hi-toriques,"  and  the  literary 
portion  of  the  **  Monitcur,'*  He  al^so  aa- 
aij^tcfl  In  the  preparation  and  iasuing  of 
the  "  D-wumeutjs  Historiqaea,"  published 
by  the  French  Governineul,  to  which  he 
coulribuLed  nIx  voU.  4 to.  After  the  death 
of  Champnllion-le-Jeiine  he  published 
some  of  the  mtiteriala  on  Egypt,  inero* 
glypbica,  &c.,  on  which  his*  b  rot  lie  r  had 
been  employed  immediately  before  hia 
death. 
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Arranged  m  Curonolooioal  Order, 


Jxmt  26.  At  Carlsbad » HegeriBbuTg.  nged 
S5*  Prince  Maximilian,  bcroditary  Prinee 
of  Tour  and  Taxja.  The  deceaaed  was  hod 
of  Maximillao  Cbarlea,  Princa  of  Tour 
tnd  Talis,  bj  bis  Beoond  wife,  the  Princes  a 
Katbtlde  Sopbiik  dau.  of  J«aD  Frin€e  of 
Oettin  gen -Spiel  berg.  He  was  born  \n  1831, 
aod  married,  in  1658,  Prince«s  Caroline, 
DucheM  of  Bavaria,  Bister  of  the  E[n|irea« 
of  Aiuitriaf  by  whom  be  boa  left  LiBuo  four 
child  rciL 

Aged  33,  Prince  Auguat©  Tbi^odor© 
Paul  de  BroRlie.  He  waa  the  youngest 
Bon  c>f  (  barlea  Duke  de  BrogUe»  by  Al- 
bertine  de  Stael-Holatein.  He  was  borti 
ill  1834,  aod  waa  an  officer  lo  tbe  Impe- 
rial Marine  of  France, 

Jam  28.  M  Rudobttadt.  aged  74, 
Count  Frederick  Guntber.  Prinoe  of 
Scbwurzburg-  RudokUdt^  The  count  waa 
bom  in  1793,  and  became  titular  prince 
of  Scbwansburg-RudolBtadt  on  tbedeceaB« 
of  bis  father  in  lS07-^bi»  in  of  er,  Caro- 
litie,  dau.  of  the  I^nd;^ravoDf  Hesae  Hom- 
burg,  governing  the  principality  as  regent. 
In  1 814^  being  of  full  age,  he  ossuaie^l  the 
gOTernment,  and  two  years  afterwards 
manied  the  Priacesia  Augnata  of  Atihalt- 
Deuau,  who  died  io  1854,  leaving  no 
children*  In  1855  bo  concluded  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage  with  Helena  Von  Stob- 
fcenberg.  adopted  dau.  of  Prince  William 
of  Anhalt,  who  died  on  the  6tb  June, 
1860,  leaving  him  two  children —  Helena, 
born  Juno  **J,  and  Ountber,  Viom  Juno  3, 
1S60.  Ho  married,  Srdly,  in  1>h61,  with 
Mana  Schulz,  created  Baroness  of  Broken^ 
bui^y  who  surviirefi  him.  In  the  event  of 
the  son  of  tbe  late  prince  not  iucceeding, 
being  the  onspring  of  a  mor^nattc  mar- 
riage, tbe  next  heir  will  be  bia  bruther, 
Prince  Albert  of  Schwarxburg,  a  general 
in  the  Pruasian  army,  wboee  claims  have 
Derer  been  admitted  by  the  kte  prince. 
This  prince  married  the  Princess  Augusta 
of  Solms-Braunfelsy  and  has  a  son  and 
daughter. 

ApAl  27*  At  Kabenda,  West  Africa, 
on  board  H.M.S  Pkmny\  aged  27,  John 
Frederic  Alston,  R.N.,  clde«t  bou  of  the 
Ute  Capt.  H.  F.  Alston,  7'Stb  «egt. 

May  8.  On  board  the  sleamsbip  NaUtl^ 
six  dkyi  after  learing  tbe  Mauritius, 
George  Taylor,  esq,,  M.D.,  Dep.-In.-Gen. 
of  Military  Hospitala 

Maxt  11.  At  Mee.in  Meer.  in  the  Pun- 
jab, Brevet- Capt  Edmund  Spry  Tritton^ 


97th  Regtw.  fourth  eon  of  the  late  Lieut. 
Coh  JobnTritton,  l<»tb  Huaaars. 

ifrtjf  H.  At  Wellington,  India,  agedl 
35,  Dr.  C  C.  Rutherford,  I8tb  Husaaie 

May  17.  At  Hyderabad,  of  chole 
aged  88.  Capt.  Wm.  lUlph  Round,  of  tli#| 
Nizam's  army,  eldest  Bon  of  tbe  late  Renf 
Joseph  Qreen  Roand^  rector  of  Woodbamj 
Mortimer. 

Lost,  with  the  sbtp  General  Orani^i 
which  flsiiled  from  Melbourne  on  the  5 tbi 
May»  Major  Frederick  Johnstone,  Bengali 
Army,  youngest  bou  of  the  late  David  i 
Johnstone,  esq.,,  of  Kd  in  burgh- 

Mai/  19,  At  Kumool,  Madras,  of 
cholera,  Thomas  Wil  lough  by  Selbj%  eldest 
son  of  Wil  lough  by  Tbomos  Brereton,  esq. 

May  2L  At  Santa  Soph  in.  MontevideO|  i 
Richard,  second  son  of  the  lafce  Richard  { 
Edwards,  esq.,  of  Westoiinster  Police  ' 
Court, 

May  27.  At  Calcutta,  aged  27.  Bdward 
William,  second  and  only  surviving  son  of 
the  Rey.  Henry  Browne,  vicar  of  Pevensey. 

Maydl.  At  Simla,  Maj.Gco.  G,  H. 
Swiuley,  luspcctor-Oen  R.A. 

June  2.  At  JScpree.  Central  India»  from 
wounds  by  a  tiger,  aged  30,  Capt.  A.  W.  R. 
Caldecott  He  was  tiie  third  son  of  C.  M. 
Caldecott,  esq.,  of  Holbrook  Orange,  War- 
wickshire, by  Margaret,  only  dati*  of 
Thomas  Smith,  esq ,  physictan-geaenUi, 
H  E.LC,,  Bengal  EstablUbment  He  wai  i 
born  in  1837,  and  waa  a  capt.  in  tbe  103rd 
Regt. 

Jane  3-   At  Potbesay.K.B-,  of  apoplexy, 
tbe    Rev.  John  Campbell,   of  Killin.     In 
earl  J  Ufft  the  late  Mr  Campbell  was  tutor 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  be  was  ap- 
pointed m  in  later  of  Kill  in  alnrnt  twenty*  ' 
five  years  ago.      Couservntive    alike   in  i 
Church  and  State,  be  hod  no  sympathy  \ 
with  tboae  of  tbe  present  day  who  are  ( 
aiming  «t  the  subversion  of  our  Presbp*  1 
terian  forms  of  worship ;  and  patronage  i 
he  regarded  as  one  of   the  links  which 
bind  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  land.     In  tbe  Presbytery 
of  Weem  his  ad  vice  was  always  looked  upoD  ; 
as  truly  valuable;  and  be  endeared  bim* 
self  to  all  the  members  of  tbe  Presbytery 
bj  his  a^ability  of   difl position   and   his 
Eealous  eude&voun  on  behalf  of  tbe  re- 
ligious  intert'tts   of    the   people    among 
whom  bo  laboured.—  Edivhmijh  CouranL 

June  4.  At  Heigham,  Norfolk,  aged  53* 
W,  H.  Ranking,  esq.,  MD,  formerly  of 
Buiy  St  Edmund's.     Dr,   Ranldng  was 
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bmii^ht  up  at  Hustings,  and  aubseqiaMitly 
entered  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
vh^re  be  ttiok  bU  degree  of  M  B.  in  1837i 
and  M.L><  in  IS42.  After  flpending  some 
time  in  the  hospitals  of  Pans,  be  settled 
in  Kury  >t  E-fmunds,  and  became  pbyai* 
clan  t4>  the  Sutfolk  UeDeral  Hospit&lt  & 
pfwt  be  retsined  with  advaDtage  to  the 
i]]Btitut]on»  and  great  credit  to  himaelf^  for 
■even  yean*  He  subaequeatly  removed 
to  Norwich,  where  he  waa  appointed 
pbyaidaQ  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Honpital.  In  1645  Dr.  R&nking  com* 
menced  the  andert&kiDg  with  which  bis 
name  is  chiefly  identified — ri^.,  "The 
Half -yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical 
Sciencea.'*  He  also  for  some  time  edited 
the  jfoamal  of  the  Prorincid,  Medical,  and 
StirKical  AasociattoD.  and  among  his  lesser 
writin^B  is  a  paper  od**  Dimensions  of  the 
Heart" — in  which  the  deductions  are 
drawn  from  a  greater  number  of  meaaure- 
mentfl  thxn  had  been  made  by  any  other 
obeerrer.  He  married  the  dau.  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  C.  Mortlock,  one  of  her 
li^esty^B  CifZDnusaiooeFS  of  Excise. 

/iiti£  5*  At  Hauae,  France*  aged  61, 
Mr,  Qeorge  Batty,  proprietor  of  the  esti* 
hliahmeiit  known  a?  "  Ritty's  Menagerie." 
The  deoeated  was  the  only  brother  of  Mr 
Wttliam  Batty,  the  celebrated  rqiiestiiati, 
and  wae  the  father  of  Mr.  Batty,  known  aa 
the  *'  Lion  Kioj^/*  His  cuU^ction  of  wild 
heaate  waa  very  T&luable.  Air,  George 
Batty  retired  from  buaineaa  about  eight 
yeaitt  ago,  and  for  some  time  lived  in 
retirement  at  .'eraey. 

At  Orchard  Yillaa,  Maidenhftad.  aged 
t7,  John  Higga,  esq  ,  J.P.  for  that  town. 
He  was  &  native  nf  Maidenhead,  an  active 
leader  of  the  Weateynn  bo<Iy»  and  must 
attentive  to  bia  muniulpal  duties  and 
public  matte  re. 

At  Clifton^  near  Briatol  aged  73,  Capt. 
Biehard  Morgan,  K.N.  The  deoeaaed  en* 
tered  the  n^vy  in  1805  as  fimt^ckaa  volun- 
teer nn  board  the  Ptivo^anU,  and  after 
•erring  for  a  few  months  at  Qlbraltar  and 
Cadis  in  that  vessel  and  the  CofutAUs,  ho 
joined  the  (ktnnpus  andaccomfKLined  Lord 
Kelson  to  the  West  Indies  in  punauit  of 
the  oombined  fieet  of  France  and  Spain, 
waa  preiient  in  the  action  o9  St.  Dotnmgo, 
and  took  part  in  the  opera'  ions  in  Egypt. 
He  afterward ■  served  in  the  Adriatic  on 
hoard  the  Aehille.  and  subeequently  be- 
came  master's  mate  of  the  Queen  Charlotte. 
He  sailed  for  North  America  to  1814,  on 
boarvl  the  Ji^j^al  Oak^  and  was  present  i^t 
the  attAok  on  New  Orleans.  He  was  after- 
wanls  employed  in  the  Mtdittrranean.  and 
from  18vJ7  to  1840  acted  as  Inspecting- 
oommaoder  of  the  Coast  Guard.  He  bc- 
I A  Qi^tain  on  the  retired  llat  in  1S56» 


Atl,  Ovingtonsquare.aged  dl^ Johanna' 
dau.  of  the  late  Andrew  Kobertao%  esq « 
of  Blackwalls.  Ho-^ebire. 

Junt  6,  At  Bombay,  Louisa,  wife  of 
C.  Campbell  Oo»nea,  Esq.,  C.K,and  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut-CbL  Lloyd  Dowse. 
R.A. 

At  Barhamt  Canterbury,  aged  75.  Je- 
mima  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  ICev.  Thoe. 
Harrison. 

Aged  35,  the  Rev,  George  Bowes  MoeU- 
wain.  M.A.  He  waa  the  eldest  son  of 
George  MacHwain,  esq.,  by  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  Jubo  Daubeny,  esq,,  O.C.L,,and  wa« 
born  in  1832.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Cull ,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B,A, 
in  LS5ij,  and  prooeeded  BLA.  in  1k59;  at 
the  time  of  bis  deceiM  he  waa  curate  of 
St.  George'a,  Hanover-aquare,  and  he  waa 
recently  cbapkio  to  St.  George's  Umon, 

Aged  51,  Hodna.  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  W« 
Spencer,  incumlkent  of  Wilton,  Somerset, 

At  Bouth  VVytham.  Lincoln j  aged  39, 
BIrs.  Caroline  ToUemache.  She  waA  the 
only  dau.  of  the  Lite  Hon,  Felix  T.  ToUe- 
mache, by  his  first  wife.  Sarah,  dau.  of 
J&mes  Gray,  esq.,  of  Ballincar,  King's  Co. 
She  was  horn  in  1828,  and  married,  m 
1853.  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  lialpb  W. 
Lyonel  ToUemache,  rector  of  South 
Wytham. 

At  Lowefitoft,  aged  59,  the  Rev.  Preston 
Jno,  Williams,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Ooduian- 
choater.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Coll, 
Dublin,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1833» 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  133^1,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vicarage  of  Godm^anchester 
in  1*56. 

J'iM  7.  At  Worksop.  Mr.  John  Moor,  % 
veteran  bell  ringer.  The  deceased  had  been 
a  ringer  at  the  Abbey  Church  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  bin  father  before  him  for 
nearly  the  aanie  time.  It  was  the  last 
request  of  the  uld  man  that  his  remains 
should  be  borue  to  the  grave  by  six  bell- 
ringers,  and  afber  the  cothn  was  let  duwn 
ill  the  grave  a  Tiniffleti  peal  should  be 
rung,  a  request  which  waa  duly  complied 
with. 

At  Ghisgow,  after  a  short  iMneas, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  McGillivrfty.  The  de- 
ceased was  an  eutbu^iastic  Highlander, 
an<l  was  ever  active  and  wilUng  in  any 
work  likely  to  promote  the  good  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  Scottish  Lowlauda  or 
elsewhere.     Though  labouring  in  a  00m- 

Ctivrly  quiet  and  humble  sphere,  bis 
will  be  felt  by  many  as  the  loss  of  an 
estimablB  and  true  friend.  He  did  good 
service  to  Higltbndera  in  Glasgow  by 
teaching  then*  in  their  veniaeular  tongue, 
of  which  be  had  a  thorough  knowledge. 
His  litemry  ta^te  and  Celtic  attiiioments 
were  aleo  exhibited  in  bis  traniilation  of 
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tho  "Pilgrim's  Pragreaa^*  into  Gaelic. — 
Mortiing  JoumaK 

June  8.  At  22,  Sun-ey-Bqiiare,  3.^  Btid- 
d&nXj,  Mr*  Anthony  Snellgrove.  The 
deceased  was  urell  koowQ  in  coonectioQ 
with  ihd  Merchaota'  Lecture,  at  tho 
Poultry  Chapel.  And  other  religioua  and 
charitable  societies.  On  the  previous  diij* 
being  then  in  his  uaual  heialtht  he  attended 
th6  Merchants'  Lecture,  which  was  de- 
liverod  by  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  Mr. 
Sndlgrovewts  buried  at  NimheadCeme- 
tery»  the  fuoenU  being  attended  by  a  Urgd 
number  of  persons  of  all  raoka  and  de- 
nominations. 

June  9.  At  Eyde,  from  an  oecidentat 
fall,^  aged  85,  Charlotte^  the  Dowagor 
L«dy  Knowle«.  She  was  the  dan.  of  the 
late  Charles  Johnstone,  esq.  (brother  of 
Sir  Kichard  Vanden  Benip<le  Johnstone, 
Bart.,  of  Hackneea  Hall,  Yorkshirej,  by 
Mary^  dan.  of  John  Beddoe,  esq.,  and  mar- 
ried,  in  1800,  Sir  ChArlea  Henry  Know  lea, 
Bart.  G-CB.,  by  whom,  who  died  in  1831, 
she  had  issue  three  sons  and  two  da  us, 

Jutti  11.  At  Laich0eld,  Darlington, 
ftgcd  82,  Frances  Mewburn.  esq.,  solici- 
tor. The  deceased  was  admitted  a  sohd- 
tor  in  I80t>.  He  was  for  many  y»ars 
chief  bailiff  of  Darlingttin,  and  was  well 
known  throughout  the  nurth  of  England 
84  A  solicitor  of  large  practice,  and  more 
especially  as  the  soUciU^r,  till  within  the 
hiit  five  or  six  years,  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railwny^  at  which  time  he 
retired  altcjgether  from  practice.  Mr. 
Mewbnrn  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  all 
schemes  for  **  Regifltratiun  of  Titles/'  and 
his  peu  has  often  cruitributed  to  the  legul 
journals  when  this  question  was  Wing 
agitated.  From  his  long  and  ext^niiive 
practice  in  the  law,  joined  to  a  literary 
turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Mew  burn  had  amassed 
large  collections  of  local  mentcranda  and 
evidences.  His  aaai^tance  is  especially 
noted  in  Brockett*a  '*  Glossary  of  North 
Country  Words/'  in  Ord's  **Clflvelanii/* 
and  repeatedly  in  Surteea'  '*  History  of 
Durham/'  The  deeeastsd  was  married, 
and  has  left  iRsue.—i^ip  T^mes. 

Jmi€  12,  At  22,  Queen-street,  Cheap- 
side^  Mr,  William  CVouchtT.  The  deceased 
represented  the  Ward  of  Cond^'aiuer  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  fur  the 
long  perifKl  of  thirty-five  years.  He  was 
a  Governor  of  St.  Eirtholomew*a  Hospital, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Corporation. 

Jttnt  13.  At  Rome,  aged  34.  Mr.  Edward 
Davis,  an  artist.  The  deceased  was  a 
native  of  Worcester.  He  first  exhibited 
In  1854  ;  his  pictures  being  a  death  bed 
scene,  entitled  '*  Parting  Words."  and  a 
smaller  picture — the  forerunner  of  many 


similar  subjects  —  representing  an  old 
villager  in  a  brown  study.  At  the  M.in» 
cheater  Art  Treasures  Eihibjti»>a  in 
1857,  he  exhibitetl  a  rustic  picture  called 
"  Punch/'  and  at  the  Society  of  Arts  held 
at  Worcester  in  ftubsequeut  years,  such 
pictures  as  the  "Pedler/'  shown  iu  1859; 
"Coaxing"  and  **  Danger  hv  the  Way/* 
in  ISfiO?  "Telling  a  Tde**  1861  ;  "Scene 
by  Candle-light,"'  *' After  Work  "  in  18  2; 
and  **  Sunshine,'*  **  Summer,"  and  "  Dame  s 
School,''  sho^vn  in  1863.  ThesB.  however, 
are  but  a  small  port!  m  of  the  atti^ts 
workii,  and  more  important  examples 
mi:^ht  be  cited  from  the  Euyai  Acid^ituy 
Exhibitions,  and  those  of  the  larger  pro- 
vincial towns. 

Jam  14.  At  15,  Thnrlow  road,  Ifamp- 
ste^d,  aged  .^6,  the  Uev  Stutteville  Isaac* 
son,  rector  of  BrailBeld  Su  Cl-ire,  iiuttulk. 
He  was  educated  at  ^iilney  Sussex  i  ^olle^e, 
Cambridge,  where  he  i^nduated  B.A  in 
1834»  aod  proceeded  M,A.  iu  1^H7.  He 
was  appointed  rector  of  Bnul field  St  riare 
in  I83'i,  and  w;wi  for  some  time  curate  of 
Bidborougb,  Kent,  and  of  Stockton,  Salop, 
Aged  80,  the  Uov.  Joseph  fwued, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Capel  St  Mury.  Suflulk. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  latt?  Kev. 
Joseph  Tweed,  rector  of  Capel,  by  >anihp 
dau.  of  llik'hard  Powell,  esq.,  of  lfis>vich, 
and  was  boru  iu  17s7.  He  was  educated 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  whero  be 
graduated  B.A.  in  IS 09,  aud  proceed ud 
ALA.  iu  1811.  He  was  inBtituted  to  the 
rectory  uf  lapel  in  1328,  aud  in  the  Aamo 
year  he  married  Caroline  Frances,  dau.  *if 
Kobert  IWthorp,  esq.,  of  HoUesley^  Siif- 
folk,  by  whom  he  hsa  left,  with  other 
issue,  a  son  and  heir,  Joseph  Barth  »rp«  in 
holy  orders,  who  was  bf>ru  in  18i!,  uiid 
married,  to  l5tiu,  Sarah  Anne,  dau  of 
Thomas  Vallauce,  esq.,  of  Siitingbo  unie, 
Kent. 

At  Bristol,  aged  27,  Mr,  Robert  Welch, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Brittot  Da4^ 
Po9t,  Originally  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
NfwcaMle  VkroatcU^  and  he  had  been  cm* 
ployed  iu  an  editorial  capacity  in  iJristul 
for  about  seven  yeara.  He  wa«  known  in 
the  North  of  England  as  an  exceetliuijly 
expert  rep4>rter,  but  it  was  evidently  in 
original  writing  that  his  /orfe  lay.  Hts 
literary  style  in  some  degree  reflected  his 
own  pci^saual  idiosyncracy,  which  wns 
genial,  witty,  and  pleasing.  It  had  all 
the  fresh ne*is  of  youth,  and  was  lull  uf 
promise:  -  [Vestcm  Daiiy  Pre$t. 

At  Bath,  Aged  77,  Robert  Bradley,  esq,, 
late  of  the  War  Department,  an  t  son  of 
the  late  Kev.  John  Bradley,  vicar  of 
Faringdon,  Berks. 

June  1 5.  At  Rome,  aged  71*  Ifadame  la 
D  uchesse  do  StAcpoole, 
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At  Newall  Hftll,  near  Otley,  aged  67. 
Fnndfl  BUI&id,  eaq.  He  waa  the  eldest 
son  of  the  bte  John  Bilkm,  etq.,  M.D., 
bj  Marjf  dAU.  of  —  Barroa,  eaq.,  of  Leeds, 
aod  was  bom  in  1800.  He  was  a  magiB* 
tnie  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkahiref 
and  iras  formerlj  a  merchant  at  Leed& 
Mr.  Billam  married  Ann,  the  dau.  «ad 
heir  of  ThoQia0  Clifton,  esq.,  of  Kewall 
Hall«  and  widow  of  Thomaa  Wilkinaon, 
eaq. 

At  Wildbid,  Wurtembtirg,  aged  69,  Mr. 
Thomae  Lomb^  aolicitor,  of  The  Elms^ 
Andorer*  The  deceawd,  who  for  many 
yean  hdd  a  high  position  in  Andovcr, 
wma  admitted  a  aolioitor  in  I32d|  and  in 
the  foUowing  year  aettled  in  the  above 
town^  where  for  upimrds  of  thirty-eight 
yettTi,  he  continued  to  diacharge  nifl 
arduoua  dutiea  in  a  manner  which  baa  not 
only  gained  the  confidence  of  all  who  were 
connected  with  him  profe«aiomiIly^  but 
leeored  for  him  the  very  higheet  reputar 
lion  both  for  abihtyand  buaineaa  qiudi- 
ficatioo&  In  private  life  he  was  do  leea 
eateomed  and  respected ;  he  was  aooeseible 
to  erery  one,  and  nis  oomiaqy  and  urbonitj 
were  as  marked  as  his  iundneea  of  dispoai- 
tioo.  Although  not  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  strong  constitution,  the  amount  of 
woric  which  Mr.  Lamb  performed  was 
astonishing.  Li  addition  to  hia  ordinary 
professional  duties,  he  filled  the  offices  of 
Clerk  to  the  County  Justioefl,  Secretary  to 
the  Highway  Diatnct  Board,  Clerk  to  the 
AodoYer  Unions  and  Secretary  to  the 
Andover  and  Weyhill  Agricultural  Society  t 
discharging  the  duties  of  all  these  oMcea 
with  the  utmost  promptness  and  pre- 
cision.— Law  Timet, 

At  B«n  Khydding,  near  Ilkley,  Charles 
Robertson,  esq.,  Late  President  of  the 
Financial  Reform  Assodation* 

At  Leamington,  aged  77 »  Deputy  Com* 
mLssary-Oeneral  Daniel 

At  Edinhurghf  aged  51,  Horatio  Mao- 
Colloch,  esq.,  ILS.A.  The  deceased  was 
born  in  Obi^gow  in  1806^  and  having 
studied  his  art  in  hii  native  city  and  at 
Edinburgh,  he  exhibited,  in  1826,  a'* View 
on  the  Clyde/'  In  183G  he  was  elected 
an  aasooate  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  iettled  in  Edin- 
bi]j:gh,  where  he  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Mr.  McCulloch's  works  were 
very  numerous,  and  of  tho  bu-ger  canvases 
may  be  mentioned  Loch  an  Eilan,  Loch 
Katrine,  Loch  Achray,  Kilchum  Castle, 
Edinhuj^gh  from  Dalmeny,  A  Dream  of 
the  Hi^ands,  Misty  Corries^  Glencoe, 
Lord  Maodonald's  Deer  Forest  in  Skyo, 
A  Lowland  River,  Inverlochy  Castle  (now 
in  the  BcottLsh  National  GaUery),  and, 
latert  of  these  greater  productions,  a 
N,  S.   1867,  Vou  IV. 


picture  in  the  but  Edinburgh  Exhibition, 
Loch  Maree,  Sutheilandshire.  He  always 
contributed  two  or  three  huge  pictures 
and  several  smalJer  ones  to  every  exhibi* 
lion  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy ;  and 
generally  also  sent  one  or  two  for  the 
annual  exhibition  in  Glasgow,  where  he 
had  many  warm  friends  and  patrons.  Two 
of  his  landscapes  were  shown  at  Ken* 
aington  in  1562.  and  held  their  place  nobly 
amid  all  the  marvels  of  art»  Lnglish  and 
continental,  collected  on  that  memorable 
occasion* 

Ageii  73,  Hugh  Montgomery,  esq.,  of 
Ballydra-in,  co.  Antrim.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  late  Hugh  Mon turnery, 
esq.,  of  Glenarm,  Dumfriesshnre,  by 
Margaret,  dau.  of  John  Allen,  esq.  He 
was  bom  ia  17&4|  and  married,  in  1828, 
Emily,  dau.  of  John  Ferguson,  esq.,  of 
Belfast,  by  whom  he  has  left  issue  six 
sons  and  one  dau. 

At  Leeds,  after  a  short  illness,  aged  44, 
Mn  Inkcrsall,  a  tenor  of  some  repute. 
The  deoessed  was  bom  at  SheMeld  in 
1323,  but  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
his  professional  life  at  Leeds, 

Junt  1 8.  In  King- street,  Covent- garden, 
aged  66,  tbo  Rov>  William  Horton. 

At  Haatings,  aged  27,  tho  Rev.  Henry 
Seton.  The  deceased  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  William  Coote  Seton,  bart,,  of 
Pitmeddenj  Aberdeenshire,  by  Eliza  Hen- 
rietta,  dau.  of  the  late  Heary  Lumsden, 
esq.f  of  Cushuey,  oo»  Aberdeen,  and  widow 
of  Capt  John  WUaon,  E.Laa  He  wis 
bom  in  IS 39,  and  was  curate  of  Ht 
Thomas's,  Portmansqu&re. 

JtiTM  19.  At  Brighton,  Amelia,  widow 
of  Lt-Col.  Stephen  Holmes,  K.H,,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Major^en.  Sir  Patrick 
Hose,  G.C.M.O, 

At  Woottou  House,  Somerset,  aged  70, 
Elizabeth  Periam  Lunn,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Lunn. 

At  19,  Victorianitroet,  Pimlioo,  aged  66, 
Jane,  widow  of  Geoi^e  Ronnie,  m%.^  late 
Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

At  Portland  House,  Sheemess,  aged  43, 
Henry  Simpson  Stepheoaon,  estq.,  solicitor. 

Uf  diphtheria,  Arabella,  wife  of  William 
Williams,  esq.,  of  Pliagwyn,  Anglesea, 
and  youngest  dau,  of  the  late  Ilev,  G.  T. 
Pretyman,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln. 

/«n€  20.  At  Mount  Butler  House,  Ros- 
crca,  Ireland,  a^ed  S4,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Cartien^  relict  of  the  bte  Capt.  Joseph 
titnitb,  previously  widow  of  Sir  Arthur 
CardeOj  bart,,  ol  Tomplemore  Park,  co. 
Tipperary,  and  second  dau.  of  the  late  T. 
Kcmmis,  esq., of  Shaen  Castle,  Quoon's  00. 

At  1,  Eaton-terrace,  aged  three  week^, 
Lancelot  Barry,  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  and 
Lady  Harriet  Fletcher. 
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At  South  Luffonliam,  Northamptotmliire, 
aged  1 7,  Digby  A  ugoatui  Stewart,  youoReat 
©on  o£  William  Mack  worth- Dolben,  e«q,,  of 
Finedon  Hall,  NorthamptoQsMre, 

At  Rhyl,  aged  40,  William  Qeorge 
Sandys,  esq.,  BoUcitor,  of  LiverpooL 

At  W^estfiold  Cottage,  Lvncombe,  Bath, 
aj?ed  e6,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Watt,  M.A.,Lite 
of  Ciuteliiati*  Bamefl.  The  deceased  was 
educated  at  Edinbui-gh  Uaiversity,  where 
lie  graduated  M,A.  1822.  He  waa  for- 
merly for  many  years  minister  of  Dalgety, 
Flfeahire,  and  subsequently  miniater  of 
Trinity  Church,  Southampton. 

Jiin€  21.  On  board  the  ehip  KUttarn^ 
aged  £6,    Christopher  Bogot,  for  several 

Stars  Comptroller  of  H.M/8  Cuatoma  ia 
emerara,  and  eon  of  the  late  George 
Bagot,  esq,  high,  iheriff  of  the  same 
colony. 

Aged  86,  Col.  John  Blagrave,  of  Calcot 
Park,  Berks,  He  waa  the  eldest  Bcn  of 
late  John  Blagrave,  esq.,  of  Calcot  Park, 
by  his  conidn  Franoei,  dan.  of  A,  Blagrave, 
esq.  He  waa  bom  in  ITSD,  was  a  magis- 
trate and  deputy -lieutenant  for  Berka,  and 
was  appoiated  Coi  of  the  Hoyal  Berks 
Mihtia  in  1843.  He  married,  in  1841, 
Gcorgiana,  dan.  of  the  late  Sir  Wm, 
Rowley,  hart.,  of  Tendring  Hall^  Suffolk. 

At  Loi>gford,  after  a  sbort  illnesBf  the 
Bight  Rev.  John  Kilduflf,  D.D.,  RomMi 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardagh  and  Clonmac- 
nois.  He  had  oecupLe<l  the  see  since  1853, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  pious, 
learned,  and  lealous  prelate.  He  was 
preparing  to  depart  for  Home  when  he 
waa  aeked  with  the  illness  which  resulted 
ia  hk  deatk 

At  Shap  Wells,  aged  G9,  the  Rev.  Peter 
LegL  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Peter  Legh,  esq,,  of  Go! borne,  co. 
Laucaatcr,  and  wa^  bom  in  1798  ;  he  waa 
educated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1321,  and 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1824.  In  1822  he  was 
presented  to  the  family  living  of  Newton- 
le-VVillowB,  CO.  Lm] caster,  and  he  waa  a 
magistrate  for  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 

At  Parsonstown,  Captain  Alexander 
Thompson  Muuro,  late  Barrack  Master  at 
Quebec. 

At  Ryde,  L  of  Wight,  aged  66,  Robert 
Pegg,  esq.,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
borough  of  Derby. 

At  Colchester,  very  suddenly,  aged  23, 
Andrew  Geoiige  Saundera,  esq.,  Lieut. 
84  th  Regt^  eldest  son  of  Andrew  Saun- 
derB»  esq.,  of  The  Downes,  Southampton. 

At  Soutbill  Park,  Beds.,  aged  72,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Whi thread,  esq.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  kbe  Samuel  ^Vhitbread, 
esQ.,  JhLP.,  of  Ckrdington  and  Soutbill 
(who  died  in  1815),  by  Lady  Elizabeth, 


dau.  of  Charles,  1st  Earl  Grey,  E.G.,  hn<i 
waa  bom  in  171^5.    He  was  eduoated  at 

Et«n  and  at  Trinity  Coll,,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  M.A,  in  1813 ;  he  was 
a  magistrate  and  deputy-heut.  for  Beds, 
and  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  that  county 
in  1837*  In  1813  he  was  returned  as 
M.P-  for  Bedford,  and  continued  its  reprc- 
sentative  until  the  pacing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1834.  Mr.  Whttbread,  who  waa  a 
brower  in  London,  waa  twice  married; 
first  to  a  Miss  Judith  Figgot,  of  Cam- 
bridgCi  and,  eecondly,  in  1815,  to  Harriet, 
widow  of  Major  Macan  H©  itt  aucceeded 
in  hia  estates  by  tua  brother,  Mr.  Samuel 
C.  Whitbretd,  of  Cardington,  who  was 
formerly  JLP.  for  Middleaex. 

June  22.  At  3,  InvemeBB*terrace,  Bays- 
wator,  Charlotte,  relict  of  the  late  Gen. 
Mos»om  Boyd,  of  H.SL'8  Indian  Army. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  40,  James 
William  Fergusson,  esq,,  bamster«t-Iaw. 
He  waa  the  youngest  eon  of  the  late  John 
Hutchinaou  Fergusson,  esq.,  of  Troeh- 
raigue,  Ayrshire,  and  wia  bom  in  1318. 
He  wajs  educated  at  Caius  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1841 ; 
he  waa  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1347.— Xfiw  Timtt. 

At  Grantham,  aged  GO,  Louisa  Stanley 
Leapiugwell,  widow  of  the  Rov.  Arthur 
Leapingwell,  late  vicar  of  Hay  dor  and 
rector  of  Aunsby,  co.  Lincoln,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Jonaa  Kewney,  ^^t  of  Gran- 
tham. 

At  Horkiftow,  Lincolnshire,  aged  64, 
the  Rev.  R.  Greaves  Moore,  M. A.  The  de* 
ceased  was  bom  In  1803,  and  educated  at 
Chrij*t*s  ColL,  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  in  1826,  and  proceeded  M.A. 
in  182d ;  be  was  appointed  to  the  vicansge 
of  Horkitow  in  1834, 

At  Shrewsbury,  aged  91,  Harriet^  widow 
of  the  Rev,  George  Moultrie,  formerly 
vicar  of  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Shropahirs, 

At  Appleby,  aged  6&,  the  Ven.  WE- 
Ham  Whitmarsh  Phelps,  Archdeacon  and 
Canon  of  Carlisle.  He  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  ColL,  Oxfortl,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1810,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1822.  Ho  was  for  aome  years  one 
of  the  asaiBtant-masterft  at  Harrow,  and 
amongst  his  pupils  was  the  preftcnt  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Waldegrave.  Mr.  Phelps 
WBii  for  many  yetars  previous  to  his  re* 
movat  to  Carlisle  the  perpetual  curate  of 
Trinity  Church,  Reading.  The  rev.  gen- 
tleman married,  in  1 824,  Octavia,  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Tbaine  Frowtl,  vioar  of 
Ktfnible,  Wilts,  and  has  left  issue  the 
Rev.  Wm.  W.  Phclp.^,  M.A.,  assistant- 
chat  tlain  ^^  Pcshawnr,  C^dcutta. 

Jumc'lZ.  At  45^  Orosvenor' place,  aged 
78,  Lady  Stuart  de  Rothesay.     Her  Udy-1 
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ahip  was  Elizabeth  ^£&rgarett  third  dau* 
of  Philip,  Srd  Earl  of  Hanlwicke,  by  liiA 
wife  Lady  Elbabeth  Liaduiy,  third  dau. 
of  Jamoi,  fith  £ari  of  fialcarres.  Her  lady- 
ship married,  in  1  SI 6,  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
Q.C.R,  sou  01  th«  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Stiiartp 
K.Bw,  and  graodaoa  of  thd  4  th  Earl  of 
Bala.  Her  hosbaod  waa  afterward! 
oreatad  Lord  Stuart  de  Rotheny,  in  ro* 
oognitioii  of  hii  emiQent  diplomatic  ser- 
Ttces.  and  died  in  Not.,  1S45,  when  to 
default  of  male  iasue  his  title  became  ex- 
ttnctf  he  Iflaying  i«sue  two  dAughtera,  the 
Ute  Viscountess  Caaoing,  who  was  wife  of 
the  GoTemorGeo.  of  lDdia»  and  died  in 
that  ooontiy  in  JtPie,  1863;  and  Louisa, 
MarchiooMB  of  Waterford  (still  living), 
widovr  of  Heoryj  9rd  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford. 

At  StreathatDt  aged  41,  Uary  Ann,  wife 
of  Sir  KingnniU  Grove  Key,  bort.,  and 
MtMid  dau.  of  the  late  James  Kerafaaw, 
my^  M.P.  for  Stockport.  She  was  the 
viridow  ol  the  late  Dr  Tidman,  when  ahe 
was  united  ta  Sir  K.  G.  Key. 

At  the  Palace  of  Weatmin8ter,  aged  26, 
Henry  AUen  Qosset,  Paymaster  75th  Rsgt, 
third  Aon  of  Ralph  Allen  Goeset,  esq.,  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

At  Belle  Yue,  near  Alnwick,  aged  73, 
Gipt.  QitQfr^  Selby,  B.N.  The  deceased 
entered  the  Na-vy  in  1804,  as  3rd  claaa 
rolunteer  on  board  the  Ccrdfiu,  Aft«r 
senring  lot  aome  time  on  the  Guernsey 
atatioo  he  aaited  for  the  Weet  Indies.  In 
ld06  b«  proeaeded  to  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  returned  to  Esgknd  in  1812;  he  aub- 
•equently  served  in  the  East  Indies  until 
1816,  when  he  rstumed  home,  and  has 
cilice  been  on  half  pay.  Capt.  Selby,  who 
waa  a  magistrate  for  North  umberhmdj 
married,  in  1840^  Mary  Anne^  dau.  of 
the  late  Eey.  C.  Thomas,  curate  of 
Howidc^ 

At  17,  Cumberland  terrace,  RegenVs- 
park,  aged  35,  Saseoon  David  Saaaoon,  esq. , 
of  Ashley  Park,  Walton-on-Thames.  See 
Obit  PART. 

At  77,  Gloucester  place,  Hyde-pork, 
Leslie  Henry,  the  iutaut  ion  of  Jamea 
Fitajaxnaa  Stephen,  esq.,  Lanister<kt-law. 

Jwn^  24  At  Leamington,  vged  78,  Sir 
l«rgui  (kofge  Crofton,  bart.     See  Obi- 

Afgtd  43,  Catherine  Sutherland,  wife  of 
Walter  Hamilton  Davis,  esq.,  of  10,  Golden- 
aqnare,  Kegent^street,  solicitor. 

At  27,  Park-village  east,  Regent'spark, 
aged  84,  Comm.-Gen.  John  Drake,  the 
seniar  officer  of  the  Commiisariat  Depart- 

At  Douldng  yicarig%  Somenet,  aged 

79,  the  Rev.  Jacob  F^aaecll,  M.A»   He  was 

I  rdooatod  at  Queen's  CoU.,  Oxford,  where 


he  graduated  B.A  in  1813,  and  proceeded 
M«A.  in  ISH  ;  he  was  appointed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Do ul ting  in  Ibis. 

At  Home,  ogod  20,  Hisa  Mary  Franoea 
Howard,  of  Corby,  Cumberland.  The 
doceased  was  the  eldest  child  of  Philip 
Henry  Howard,  esq.,  of  Corby  Castle,  by 
Elixa  Minto,  eldaat  dau.  and  co-heir  of 
the  late  Major  John  Canning,  and  niece  of 
the  late  Francis  Canning,  esq.,  of  Fozoote. 
Min  Howard  was  bom  in  1647,  and,  under 
the  care  of  a  mother  so  well  read  and  ao- 
oomplished,  became  a  good  linguist,  and 
competent  by  general  and  eiact  informa* 
tiou  to  visit  Koiue  and  Italy  for  the  first 
time  with  vest  and  advantage.  The  young 
lady,  who  belonged  to  the  oldest  branch 
of  tjie  Homan  Catholic  family  of  that 
name,  had  left  Rome  for  Kaplei  with  her 
family  after  Easter,  but  returned  thither 
iVgain  in  about  a  month  to  witneas  the 
canomaation  oeremonies,  bringing  with 
her  the  seeds  of  Neapolitan  fever,  which 
Boon  resulted  in  her  death,  to  the  great 
grief  of  her  relativea  and  friends. — R.  L  P* 

At  CoblenoeH>n-the-Hhine,  aged  64, 
Frederiok  William  Igel,  late  Col  in  the 
Royal  Prussian  Artillery,  Knt  of  the  Red 
Eagle,  Comm.  of  the  order  of  the  Oak 
Crown. 

At  Narborough  Hall,  Norfolk,  aged  58, 
Robert  Marriott,  esq. 

At  8,  Queen *8'gate,  Hyde-park,  aged  70, 
Catherine,  widow  of  Major  James  Frere 
May. 

At  Paris,  after  a  short  illness,  Dr.  Trous- 
seau; he  had  a  European  reputation. 

At  Sorgendorff,  in  Carinibia,  acoiden- 
tally  burnt  to  death,  the  Counteaa  Thum, 
nit  Palffy  Daun. 

JwM  25.  At  Paris,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Fan  mure,  Btepmother  of  the  present  Earl 
d£  DalhouHie.  Her  ladyship  was  Elizabeth, 
dau*  of  John  William  Barton,  esq.,  and 
was  twice  married  :  first,  \i\  lfi2i,  to  Wil- 
liam, 1st  Lord  Panoiure,  who  died  in 
1852;  and,  secondly,  in  \%h%  to  Bonamy 
ManseE  Power,  e^^.,  of  Gueraaey.  SLe 
was  buried  in  tbe  mausoleum  of  Prince 
Demidoff  at  P^re  la  Chaise,  where  the 
coUin  will  remain  until  it  can  be  removed 
io  its  final  resting  place  in  England. 

At  Rothorbithe  Rectory,  aged  75,  the 
Hot.  Edward  Blick,  If.A.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Clare  Coll. ,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1812,  md  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1615;  he  waa  appointed  to  the 
rectory  of  Rotberhithe  in  1835|endwaa 
formerly  of  Walton-on-Trent. 

At  Charlton,  Dover,  aged  €ff,  Charles 
Kerateman,  eeq.,  son  of  the  late  Rer. 
Andrews  Eerateman,  rector  of  Bermond- 
sey,  and  curate  of  BrcDchley,  Kent. 

At  17,  Portland-place,  aged  60,  Amelia, 
s  2 
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widow  of  the  Revv  George  Thomas  Prety- 
man,  CbuDcellor  of  Linc&liL 

June  2*3.  At  Henley  Park,  Henleyou- 
Thames,  aged  38,  Diana  Eliza,  ividow  of 
John  Newell  Birch,  e&q. 

At  Batli^  Isabella  Charlotte,  widow  of 
Major-Qen.  Sir  X  Malcolm,  aC.B.  Sho 
waa  the  second  dan.  of  the  late  Sir  Alex* 
auder  Campbell,  bart,  comm.- in-chief  at 
Madras,  and  married,  in  1 807,  Hajor-Oeti. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.C.B.,  governor  of 
Bombay,  who  died  in  1833. 

J%nt  27*  Aged  70,  Martha,  the  wife  of 
Edward  OriMths^  esq.,  of  Newconrt,  Here- 
fordehire. 

At  23,  Cheaham-place,  aged  63,  William. 
J.  Hamilton,  esq.,  F.R.3.     See  ObitUI^by. 

At  The  QroYe,  near  Dumfriea,  aged  81, 
Well  wood  Maxwell,  eeq.,  of  The  Grove. 

Aged  i2^  James  Hobertaon,  esq.,  of 
Worcester,  son  of  William  Robertson,  esq,, 
of  Bradford  Houae^  Warwickshire. 

At  Otterford  Parsonage,  Chard,  aged 
39,  Frances,  second  dau,  of  the  Kev,  K.  A. 
St.  Leger. 

Jwtt  28.  At  Preston,  Shropehire,  Do- 
rothy Ann,  twin  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Burnett,  esq,,  and  grandtiau.  of  the  Ute 
Sir  Robert  Burnett,  of  Mordeu  Hall^ 
Surrey* 

At  Gillitigham,  Norfolk,  aged  4  7, the  Rev. 
John  Farr,  B,  A.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  John  Lee  Farr,  eaq,,  of  Cove  Hall, 
Suffolk,  by  Carolinef  dau.  of  T.  Burton, 
esq.,  and  was  bom  at  Cove  in  1819.  He 
was  edacatad  at  Tarmoutb,  and  at  St. 
John's  ColL,  Cambridge,  where  be  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1842 ;  he  was  appointed  in 
1855  to  the  rectoiy  of  Oillingham.  Mr. 
Farr  married,  in  1847,  Emily  Caroline, 
dau.  of  R.  K*  Cobbold,  esq.,  by  whom  he 
baa  left  three  sons  and  five  daus. 

At  Goaford  House,  Ottery  SL  Mary, 
Devon,  aged  31,  the  Rev.  Joba  Curry 
FarringtoD,  M.  A.  He  was  the  eldest  aur- 
vlving  son  of  Sir  Henry  Anthony  Farring- 
ton,  bartj  by  Frances  ELiJsabetb,  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Portview.  He 
was  bom  in  1836,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen Coli,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  18  59,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1862. 

At  la  field  Rectory,  aged  77,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Gaunt,  M.A,  The  deceased  waa 
the  eon  of  the  late  John  Gaunt,  e»q.,  of 
Denham  House,  Bucks,  and  wisjj  bom  in 
1790.  He  was  educated  at  Cirencester 
and  at  Braaenose  Coll,  Oifurd,  where  he 
graduated  B.A*  in  1812,  aod  procee<led 
M.A.  Id  1815;  he  was  appointed  in  1835 
to  the  rectory  of  Isfleld,  and  in  the  fol* 
lowing  year  to  the  vicarage  of  Weat 
Wittering,  near  Chichester.  He  married, 
in  1822,  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Dodaoti,  rector  of  Hurfitpierpoint,  Suwftei. 


At    South    LufTenham*    Kutlandsbire,. 
while  bathing,  aged  1&,  Digby  Augustus 
Stewart,  youngest  Bon  of  William  Mack- 
worth  Do!  ben,    esq.,    of     Finedon    Hall^  ^ 
Nortbaraptiinshire, 

At  Bettws,  Montgomeryshire,  aged  20^ 
Henry  Richard,  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Jamea  and  Emma  Lovel  MarshaO. 

At  Bittbofia  Lavington,  Wilts,  Clara 
Elizabeth,  youngeat  dau*  of  the  Rev, 
Matthew  Wilkinson,  D.D, 

J\mt  2&.  At  Blagtlon  Villa,  near  Taun- 
ton»  aged  56,  Harold  Kynesman  Mapletoft 
Brooke,  esq.,  of  Hinton  Abbey,  near  Bath. 
He  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Major  J.  Brooke,  of  the  Bengal  Horse  Artil- 
lery, by  Anne,  dau.  of  CoL  Robert  Patton, 
some  time  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  and 
was  born  in  ISIO.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  and  was  formerly  in 
the  6.^th  Hegt  N.I.,  Hon.  E.I.  Company. 
Mr,  Brooke  married,  in  1832,  Margaret  , 
Louisa,  only  dau,  of  Capt.  Symonds  and 
of  Ellen  Robinaon,  dnu.  and  co-heir  of 
James  Humphries,  esq.,  of  Hinton  Abbey, 
by  whom  he  has  left  surviving  issue  two 
dauft. 

At  Saxby  Rectory,  near  Melton  Mow- 
bray,  age<l  one  monthj  John  Arthur  Law* 
rence,  id  fan t  eon  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Free- 
land  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Gorst 

At  Crakehall,  near  Bedale,  Yorkshire, 
aged  57,  the  liev.  Thomas  Kudd  Ibbotson. 
He  was  educated  at  SL  John*!;  ColL,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  giaiiuated  B.A.  in  1835 ; 
he  was  appointed  incumbent  of  Crake- 
baH  in  1841. 

At  the  Royal  Naval  Academy,  Gosport^ 
aged  14  years,  George  John,  youngest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Stuart  Majendie,  rector  of 
Barnwell.  Northamptonshire. 

At  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Haskr* 
Capt.  Rocbfort  Ma^uira  The  deceased 
entered  the  navy  from  the  Royal  Naval 
College  in  November,  1830,  passed  his 
examination  in  1 835,  and  served  as  mato 
on  board  the  Wa$pt  during  the  opera- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Syriji,  and  was 
severely  wound  ml  at  the  capture  of  Sidon, 
where,  by  hia  g;dlant  behaviour,  he  gained 
bis  lieutenancy.  Capt.  Magulres  com* 
mauds  an  post  captain,  were  the  OaiattOt 
screw  frigate,  on  the  We^it  India  station, 
and  the  ChaUfn^f}\BCTeivf  corvette,  as  com- 
modore of  the  second  class  on  the  Auatra* 
lian  station,  from  which  be  was  compelled 
to  invalid,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health. 
At  19,  Victoria-street,  Pimlioo,  aged 
G6,  Jane,  widow  of  George  Rennie,  esq.^ 
late  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

At  Abbots*  Meatrlow,  Melrose,  William 
Park,  esq.,  of  Btegbie,  East  Lothian. 

/u tiff  at).  At  Pershora,  aged  48,  Mr. 
Edwin  Ball,  solicitor. 
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At  IfftTcbington  P«rsouage,  new  UUox- 
cter,  Staffordflbire,  aged  31,  Lieut.  iDgle- 
fietd,  R,N^,  youngest  «(m  of  the  late  K^- 
Admiral  Inglefielij,  C,B» 

At  the  L^pper  Mftil^  Hauimer^mithj 
Lewis  Peacock,  Bolicitor,  aecond  aod  of  the 
Ute  Lewis  Peacock,  esq.,  of  linoolnVinu- 
fieldo. 

Ag«d  25,  the  Her.  Robert  Turle,  EA., 
younger  ioo  of  Robert  Turle,  esq.,  of 
Cathedr&l  Cloae,  Amu^h,  Ireknd. 

Jul^  \,  At  Bur  wains,  Cokie,  Laacaahlre, 
aged  71,  Capt,  W.  Anderton,  late  1st  Life 
Gu^nda, 

On  hlfl  pauuage  borne  to  England,  Capt* 
Henty  Charles  Boiabridge,  fi.iS.C«^  eldest 
aoQ  of  Henry  Baiobridge,  eiq.,  of  24 , 
Eujsell-Foady  Kensington. 

At  The  Orange,  Kendham,  near  Sax- 
mundham,  agedl  9,  George  Ambrose 
Bruce,  etq.,  of  Gray  si  an,  and  of  1 1,  Cole- 
man-street,  solicitor. 

At  Denver,  aged  7  years,  Corrie  Leigh- 
ton  Hopkint,  eldest  child  of  the  lier. 
Canon  Hopkins,  Ticar  of  LitUeport. 

At  BudJeigh  Salterton,  South  Devon, 
aged  78,  James  Stauntou  Lambert,  esq., 
of  WaterdsJe  House,  and  formerly  of  Creg 
Clare^  co,  Qalway.  The  deceased  was  the 
eldoei  son  of  the  late  Walter  Lambert, 
esq.,  of  Creg  Clane,  co.  Oalway  (who  died 
in  1823),  by  Catherine,  dau*  of  the  kte 
Staunton,  esq.,  of  Waterdale  House. 
bom  at  Creg  Clare,  in  1739,  aod 
educated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin  ;  he 
JfcLP.  for  Galway,  lJi26*3a,  and  voted 
for  the  Honmn  Catbulio  Emaacipatioo.  In 
jx>litica  the  late  Idr.  Lambert  wa^t  what 
would  be  termed  now  a  Liberal-Conserva- 
tive;  be  was  most  conscietitinui)  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty,  and  carried  with 
him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  men  of 
varied  shades  of  opinion  ;  he  was  a  magi- 
strate and  deputy-Ueutenant  for  00.  Oal- 
way,  and  served  as  high  sheriff  for  that 
county  in  1813,  Mr.  Lambert  married, 
in  18^2,  the  Hon,  Camden  Elizabeth^  only 
dau.  and  heir  of  Crunden  Gray,  9tb  and 
last  Lord  Kirkcudbright,  by  whom  be  baa 
left  isstie  six  childreo. 

At  Kirkmichael  House*  Dumfriesshire, 
Adam  Walter  Scott  Lyon,  youngest  aon 
of  the  late  John  Stewart  Ly oa^  esq.,  of 
KixkmichaeL 

At  Blackpool,  Lancashire,  from  the  re- 
ault  of  a  railivay  accident  which  occurred 
a  fortnight  previa  Lmly^  aged  73,  the 
VeiL  Robert  Moaley  Master,  rector  of 
Croston  and  Archdeacon  of  Manchester 
The  deceased  was  the  eldest  s<m  of  the 
Aer.  Stre^'Qsham  Master,  Kixty-nix  yeara 
rector  of  Uroaton^  co«  Lancaster,  by  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  Sir  John  Parker  Mosley, 
bart^  of  Rolleston,  Staffbrdabire,    He  was 


educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  ColL,  Ox.* 
ford,  obtaining  a  secoud-dass  in  daerica  in 
1S15,  He  was  incumbent  of  the  import* 
ant  maQufacturitig  town  of  Burnley 
twenty-Dine  years,  from  ld26  to  1855,  aad 
subsequently  succeeded  hiii  father  in  the 
rectory  of  Croston,  waa  a  rural  dean  and 
honorary  canoa  of  Manchester,  and  was 
appoltited  to  that  archdeaconry  in  1854. 
He  married,  iu  1822,  Frances  Maiy,  eldest 
dau.  of  George  Smithy  esq.,  of  Selsdon, 
Surrey,  by  whom  he  leaves  a  family  of 
six  sons  and  four  daua.^ — fJuardian. 

At  4,  Lower  Berkeley  street,  Portman- 
square,  John  Knox  Vade,  esq.,  M.  D. 

Jidtf  2.  At  S3,  Clarendon-road,  St. 
Helierp,  Jersey,  aged  SI,  Lieut. -Gen. 
James  Eckiord,  C.B^  of  H,M.*s  Indian 
Army. 

At  Br  id  port,  Dorsetshire,  aged  69, 
Bam  u  el  13owdeu  Gundry,  eeq.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  kte  Samuel  Gundry, 
esq.,  of  BridfHDrt  (who  died  in  184 S),  by 
HoQora,  dau.  of  liicbard  Bowden,  e^q ,  of 
liamptou,  Devot],  and  waa  bom  iu  1702. 
He  was  a  magistrate  for  Dorset,  and 
married,  in  1821,  Caroline*  dau.  of  Joseph 
Gundry  Downe,  esq.,  of  Bridport,  by  whom 
he  has  left  issue. 

At  Carson-park,  Cheater,  i^ed  38,  Julia 
Elizabeth,  wife  uf  the  Itev.  Hicbard  Henry 
Howard,  of  Lower  Soiightt)n,  co.  FliiiL 

At  Portobello,  Frances  Chartoris,  youug- 
eat  duu.  of  the  late  Geo.  Irving. 

At  GleoGourt,  Bray,  00.  Wicklow, 
Michael  Keogh,  esq.,  of  Geevagh*  00.  Sligo^ 
youDgeat  sod  of  the  late  John  Keoghyeaq., 
of  Mount  Jerome,  Dublia. 

At  Kew,  aged  50,  CoL  John  Home 
Purves,  of  Purvea  HalJ,  Berwick.ibire. 
The  deceased  waa  E*|uorry  to  H.lt.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and  was  formerly 
an  of&oer  in  the  Ureuadier  Guiirda.  He 
bad  for  aome  years  been  controller  of  her 
Ho  Jul  Htgbuesfl's  houseliold,  and  had 
earned  for  himfetf  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  all  he  bad  been  brought  in  oonnectiun 
with  In  his  several  duties.  The  funeral 
tiHjk  pbce  at  Ham  Common,  and,  although 
strictly  private,  wa«  attended  by  hh  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
many  of  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
deceased,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  tu  bis 
memory. 

At  St<>cktun'on  Tees,  aged  73,  Richard 
Walker,  c«q.,  J. P. 

At  the  Ordnance  House,  Dover,  a^ed 
£9.  Major  ii  A.  Walker,  MiliUry  Store 
DepartraeuL 

July  3.  At  Bawdscy  Hall,  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  aged  6eJ,  Edward  Cavell,  eaii. 

At  Soitthwold.  aged  74,  Elismbeth,  relict 
of  Thomas  BuUteley  Fret  well,  eaq.,  of 
Upton  Wold,  Worcestershire. 
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At  Mount  Anna,  cr>.  Wexford,  aged  29, 
Joseph  JoliQ  Gnjcoe,  B, A .  fbarriftter'at-Law, 
eld«flt  son  of  John  Greene,  esq.,  mayor  of 
WexfordL  After  a  careful  training  under 
priTate  tuition  at  home,  ho  entered  the 
college  of  St,  Cnthbert*3,  U«hftW,  at  the 

rof  thirteen,  where  he  remftined 
ughout  ita  whole  cumculum  for  lay- 
men, carrymg  off  tk  double  first  at  each 
examination  j  and,  when  in  the  ischool  of 
moral  philoaophy,  winning  the  Cuth- 
bertiaii  Prize  of  fifty  guineas  by  an  essay 
ou  Fantheism,  which  the  late  CardinU 
WiaetDan  pronoun c<nI  to  bo  one  of  the 
most  airmen  tative  and  elegant  composi- 
tions he  had  erer  read.  After  leaving  St. 
Ctithbert's  he  graduated  in  the  Queen's 
University,  taking  schoIaTshipa  and  eihi- 
bitiona  in  hid  course;  and  suba^quentty 
SDtered  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and 
wma  called  to  the  Irish  Bftr  at  Eaater 
Term,  1863.  He  has  left  behind  him 
some  beautiful  compoaittona  in  our  o\^'n 
Temacnlar^  and  neveral  iranalationa  from 
the  beat  authors  in  the  Gretk  and  Latin 
htnguiige^  characterified  by  charming 
simplicity  of  style  and  elegance  of  expres- 
Bion*  In  all  the  relations  of  life^  hia 
mourning  relativ^^a  and  friends  haro 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  him ;  and  the 
noblest  inheritance  hia  only  son  could 
inherit  ia  the  character  of  such  a  father. 
Hia  remains  were  placed  in  the  same 
grayo  with  his  lamented  brother,  the  bte 
Matbew  Saunders  Greene,  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan churchyard  in  this  town. —  Wejtfuwi 
IndepetidfnL 

At  Clifton,  aged  60,  the  Rev.  William 
Drake  Sealy,  E.A,  late  rural  dean  and 
rector  of  All  Saints,  Berbice,  British 
Guiana. 

At  27,  Norfolk- crescent,  Hyde-jark, 
aged  80,  George  Smith,  esq.,  formerly  of 
4,  Stone-buildings,  Lincoln's-inn. 

At  Broome  Rectory,  Suffolk,  aged  68, 
the  Rev.  James  Williuui  Wenn.  He  waa 
educated  at  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1820  ;  and  waa  for* 
mcrly  domeatic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Brandon. 

Jul}/  i.  At  Bridgetown  House,  Totnea, 
aged  56,  the  Hon.  William  Almeneus  do 
Courcy.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  Capt.  Michael  de  Courcy,  R.N, 
(who  died  in  1813),  by  Catherine,  dan.  of 
William  de  Lisle,  esq.,  and  heir*pre«unip- 
tive  to  his  nephew,  the  present  Lord 
Kingsale.  He  was  bom  in  l:iilO,  and 
married,  in  1839,  Charlotte,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Jacob  Weymouth,  esq,,  of  Marl- 
borough, Devon,  by  whom  he  baa  left 
issuer  John  Alraericus,  bom  in  1843. 

At  Cecil  Hou»©,Wimbl<Hlon,  aged  25,  the 
Hon.  E*^elyn  John  Hewitt,  Lieut  R.A.  Ho 


was  the  second  son  of  Vbcount  Lifford, 
by  hia  first  wife.  Lady  Mary,  eldest  dau, 
of  Archibald,  2nd  Earl  of  Gosford,  and 
was  bom  in  1342» 

Jtdtf  4.  At  Southampton,  aged  (J  7,  Chaa* 
Bromley,  esq,, sheriff' of  Southampton* 

At  Ipi$wich,  aged  61,  John  King«  Mq., ' 
proprietor   and   formerly    editor    of   the 
Sufofk  Vkromde. 

At  AInwiek,  aged  83,  Jane,  widow  of 
Robert  Ogle,  esq.,  of  EKltnghaui  Hall. 

At  Calais,   GeoiTge  J.  Morlt>y   Pooock, 
only  son  of  Augustus  Pocock,  esq.,  and 
nephew  of  the  late  Sir  Qeorgo   Edward  ^ 
Poeock,  hart. 

At  St.  Leonard'a,  ag«d  73,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  D,D.,  of 
Hackney. 

At  Royal  Heath  Villa,  Sundown.  I.W., 
aged  91,  Major  Henry  Smyth,  formerly  of 
H,M.*8  39thKegt. 

At  Washington,  co,  Durham,  suddenly, 
aged  26,  Mr.  Albert  Verner,  Inspector  of 
Mines  for  the  nortliem  district. 

/%  5.  At  18.  WhitebnU-plnce,  aged  83, 
Sir  William  Ijawrence,  bart.,  F,R,S,  See 
Obit  tj  Aft  T. 

At  Knockraaroon,  near  Dublin,  aged  85,  i 
Alescander  Ferric r,  e*q. 

At  Chelvvood,  nenr  Brbtol,  Theodoro, 
infant  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  T*  Perfect. 

At  Clifionville,  Brighton,  aged  63,  Reftr- 
Admiral  Herbert  Schoiiiberg,  The  do- 
ceaaed  was  the  only  son  of  Vice- Admiral 
A.  W.  Schomberg,  by  his  first  wife, 
Catherine  Anna,  only  surviving  daiL  of  i 
Stepney  Rawson  Stepney,  esq.,  of  CaaU#^ 
Durrow,  King's  Co.,  nJid  was  bom  in 
1803.  He  entered  the  Royal  Naral 
Coll.  in  1817,  and  embarked  as  volun- 
teer on  board  the  Phoiion  in  1819,  in 
which  vessel  he  was  for  some  time  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  North  America  and 
in  the  Channel.  He  was  subsequently 
employe*!  in  the  Meivilte  on  the  North- 
American  and  West  India,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  China  stations.  He  married^ 
in  18H,  Sarah,  third  dan.  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Stevens  Bay  ton,  of  Westergate  Houses 
Chichester. 

At  Thurlesion  Lodge,  Ipswichi  aged 54, 
Charles  Steward,  esti.,  sulicitor. 

At  Oak6ekU  Dumfries,  aged  63,  John 
Pitcairn  Trotter,  tf^q.,  advocate.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  the  Lite  Young  Trotter, 
esq.,  of  Broomhouso,  co.  Eerwick,  by 
Jane,  daiL  of  George  Cranstoun,  esq.,  of 
Dewar,  Midlothian ;  he  waa  bom  at 
Broonihonae  in  18U4,  educated  at  Dunso  - 
and  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  as  on 
advocate  at  the  Scuttkh  bar  in  1^26.  In 
1839  be  was  appointed  SheriGT  Substitute 
of  Dumfriesshire  (of  which  he  waa  also 
for  many  yearn  a  magistrate),  by  the  Iftt© 
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Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  bart.,  of  Cloae- 
bni-D,  then  iSberiJS'  of  the  county. — L<%w 
Times. 

Juitf  B,  At  Lowestoft,  aged  47,  Matilda 
Frances,  ts^^c  o^  the  He  v.  Henry  Adding* 
ton,  Yicar  of  Lftngford,  Beds,  and  elder 
daiL  of  the  late  Thomaa  Alexr.  Kayusford, 
mq.,  of  Benlow  Grange. 

At  LitUo  Stombridge,  Rochford,  Eaiex, 
kgfd  77 1  the  Kev,  John  Hobert  Barber, 
DJ>.  He  was  educatad  at  Trinity  Coll, 
DahUn,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  161$, 
and  took  the  d^gxve  of  D.D.  in  1826  :  be 
waa  moming  preaelier  at  A  U  Sainte',  Lam< 
bethf  and  for  twenty-ire  years  chaplain 
^f  Lambeth  Wotkbouae. 

At  Brook  Street,  Eaa^,  Kent,  aged  56, 
William  Boteler,  eaq.  He  waa  the  eldest 
§OD  of  the  late  WUliam  Fuller  liotelftr, 
esq.,  of  Eaatry,  Q.Ct  Recorder  of  Canter- 
bury (who  died  in  1845),  by  Charlotte^ 
dau.  of  the  late  Jamea  Leigh  Joynee,  esq., 
of  Mount  Pleaaant,  QraTeaend;  he  was 
bom  in  1810,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Trinity  Cult,  Coiitbridge^  where  he  gra- 
duateii  RA.,  in  183S*  and  proceeded  M.A. 
in  l$^6,  He  waa  called  to  the  bar  at 
LincoInVinn  in  ISSl^.  The  deceaaed, 
who  waa  unniAmed,  is  iFUcceeded  in  bia 
estates  by  hU  brother,  lUchard,  who  was 
rbom  in  U2l.—late  Tima. 

After  a  lung  illfieas,  Mr.  John  Rutttfr 
horiey.      The  deceased  waa  a   notable 
\  of  a  class  of  men  who  contrive 
I  do  genuine  serrice  to  letters  without 
ng  tery  much  heard  of  by  the  geneml 
tibUc.    His  studies  in  French,  Oerman, 
1  Italian  heifes  tetirft  went  beyond  the 
efforts,  even  of  dcbokrj ;  and  ii) 
ge  of  Spaui^  literary  bratory  be 
without  a  rival*  as  many  elaborate 
I  eshaustiTc  articles  in  the  AthentMum, 
urelj  proved.      His   collection  of 
k  playa  wsa  the  first,  wo  iancy,  iu 
bceu    A  few  years  ago,  the  British 
I  was  enriched  by  a  donation  from 
t  of  duplicate  copies  of  Spani»h  plays, 
k  donation  which  waa  almost  a  library  in 
'  elf. — Athenmum, 
At  Famcotnbe  Rectory,  near  Godalming. 
ttrrey^  Emily  Georgina,  widow  of  Major 
dor  Bobsrt  Dallas,  l>t  ^LN.L,  and 
,  Quarterinaster- General 

Kotclngham-place,  Regent's  IVu-k, 
L-CoL   Edwin    Griffiths,    late    Pay- 
6t  Battalion^  Chatham, 
n,  Bucks,  aged  by,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Hume,   B.A.      He  waa 
educated   at  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  where  he 
L-hie  degree  of  RA.  in  1831 ;  he  waa 
tim*  Ticar  of    White  Colue, 

At  Derby,   aged  78,  Nathaniel  Story, 


esq.j  formerly  Capt.  in  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards. 

At  6S,  Union -road,  Rotherhithe^  sged 
75»  Mr.  Hobert  Stranack,  for  many  years 
Maiiter  in  the  General  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  Service* 

Vn  the  6th  inst.,  at  Yaxley  Hall,  Eye^ 
Suffolk,  aged  52,  Patrick  Robert  Wekh, 
esq.  He  wae  the  eldest  son  of  the  lale 
Patrick  Welch,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Nowtown 
Welch,  CO.  Kilkenny  (who  died  in  1830), 
by  Anne,  dau.  of  James  Breuoan,  eaq.,  of 
Cottage,  CO,  Carlow.  He  was  bom  in 
1815,  educated  at  the  College  of  Clon- 
gowes,and  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  10  IMQ,  and  in  1864  he  waa  ap* 
pointed  to  the  Registrafship  of  the  Leeds 
U  is  trie  t  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  a  post 
which  he  held  almoei  up  to  the  time  of 
his  decease.  Mr,  Wekh'a  name  had  bean 
lately  before  tbe  public  in  conoectiao 
with  this  ofi^ce.  He  married  in  184D, 
Henrietta,  dau.  and  heir  of  Gilbert 
Frmieis  Yaxley  Leake,  esq,,  of  Yaxley 
Hall-— icw  Tmci. 

At  Worcester,  aged  77,  J.  M.  ASlcroft, 
eaq«,  for  many  years  senior  partner  in  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Dent,  Alleroftt 
and  Co.,  of  Wood-street  and  Woirceater. 
The  deceased  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  old  municipality  of  the  city  of  Wor- 
oeater,  of  which  city  he  wau  Chamberlain 
in  the  year  1832-3.  Ue  wok  mry  liberal 
in  bis  benebcence,  both  public  and  pri* 
vate,  his  aid  being  freely  ail'urded  to  every 
chnritabla  work  for  tbe  eplritualf  moral, 
and  physical  beneiit  of  hLa  poorer  neigh- 
boura. 

At  19,  Stanley  crescent,  Kenaington- 
{ ark  gardens,  aged  29,  Agues  Sophia,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Godding,  iiicuuibent 
of  Uomerton,  and  eldest  dan.  of  tlio  late 
Gen.  8ir  J.  W.  Sleigh,  K.C  B. 

At  Clevedon,  agcil  /d,  Sarah,  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  E*  C  G  revile,  vic^r  of 
Clevedon,  and  rector  of  St,  Stephen's, 
Bristol 

At  Paris,  aged  53,  M.  Ponsard,  tbe  cele- 
brated dramatic  poet.  He  wad  born  at 
Vienne,  iu  the  department  of  Jserei  in 
1814,  and  was  originally  destined  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  aud  went  through 
tbe  preliminary  fitudie:^  in  Paris.  His 
first  eaaay  in  dramatic  literature  before 
beijig  calle<l  to  the  bar  was  a  tnmsla- 
tiou  into  French  \erae  of  Lord  Byron's 
*'  Manfred." 

At  We^ton-auper-Mare,  aged  71,Chaa. 
Savery,  esq.  The  deceabed  waa  formerly 
for  many  years  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  eminent  legal  firms  iu  Briiitol,  but 
bad  long  biuce  retired  from  buaineas. 
Mr.  Savery  was  a  man  of  much  uattiral 
ability,  besides  being  well  rend  and  able 
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in  his  profe«Biati.  He  waa  one  of  the 
original  aollcitors  of  the  Bri*to!  and 
Ereter  Hallway  Company,  the  Water 
Works  Company,  the  Cemetery  Company, 
Ae. — in  fact,  of  moat  of  the  great  local 
unfiertakioga  now  carried  on  by  hia  sue- 
ces^ora,  Mefiai^  Fuaaell  and  Prichard. 
Mr.  Savery  had  ako  great  experience  id 
old  Brktol  electiona,  having  b«en  the 
legal  adviser  in  more  than  one  of  the 
gigpotic  contefita  of  that  city.^-Zr^m 
Times. 

At  Garbrand  Hall,  Surrey,  George 
Torr,  eaq. 

/w/^  8.  At  42,  Brunswick -square, 
Brighton,  Marianne,  Lady  Aahworth, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Juatice 
Rooke. 

At  Kingston -on- Thames,  aged  83,  Sarah 
Ainaworth,  relict  of  Capt.  John  Aint* 
worth. 

At  Riaby  Rectory,  Walter,  fifth  aon  of 
the  Rev,  T,  E,  Abrahani. 

At  Vaui,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine-et-Oiae,  France,  a^ed  73,  Al.  Char  lea 
Of6  Barharoux.  He  waa  the  son  of  tbe 
oelehratod  Girondist  of  the  same  name, 
and  w&a  bom  at  Maracillea  in  1794,  atid 
waa  but  two  yeara  old  when  hia  father 
periahed  on  the  scaffolds  He  waa  brought 
np  to  the  profeaaioD  of  the  law,  nnd 
called  to  the  bar  at  Nime^  in  1S14.  The 
first  remarkable  act  of  lue  life  was  tbe 
l>etitiou  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Hadier  de  Montjan  the  elder,  he  pre^ 
aented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea^  de- 
nouncing the  a£:ta  of  vengeance  committed 
by  the  KoyaUets  ia  the  south  after  tbe 
fall  of  Kapojeon.  To  e8ca]>e  from  the 
)>er8ecution  raiaed  againat  him  by  the 
I>arty  he  attack ed^  he  came  up  tu  Parian 
founded  the  "  Enoyclop^dieModeme/'  and 
became  an  active  contributor  to  the  Con- 
atitutional  journals  of  the  perirjd.  In 
1822  he  edited  the  aecoud  part  of  the 
'^  Memoirs"  of  hia  father,  which  hatl  been 
preaerved  during  tbe  Iteign  o£  Terror* 
In  1824  he  published  an  abriclgmeut  of 
*^  The  Uiatory  of  tbe  United  Statea;'  the 
"Journey  of  Lafayette  in  America/'  and 
another  work  odled  *'  The  Memaira  of  a 
Serf^eant,"  all  of  which  paaaed  through 
Beveral  editions.  In  ld;}0  he  wma  ap- 
pointed by  the  Oovemmeut  of  Louia 
Philippe  Procuratcr*Gdn^ral  at  Pondi- 
cherry ;  from  there  he  M*as  tranaf erred  to 
the  liland  of  Bourbon,  or  Reunion,  iu  the 
eame  capacity*  and  in  1348  to  Algiera. 
The  electors  of  the  Island  of  U^uuiou 
nomjed  him  their  repreeeutative  to  the 
Legialative  Aaaembly.  In  1852,  aooti 
after  the  crmp  tVitat^  he  was  appomted 
member  of  the  newly-organized  Council 
of  State;  and  in  1858,  Senator* 


At  Waltonupon-Tbamcs,  aged  58,  laa- 
bella,  the  wife  of  Sidney  Billing,  esq., 
barriater  at-law,  and  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev,  T.  W.  Fowke,  vicar  of  All  Saints', 
Sudbury,  Suffolk, 

At  Fsria,  aged  64,  M,  Benoit  Foui^ 
neyron.  The  deceased  waa  bom  at  St. 
J^tienne,  DepL  Loire,  on  November  I, 
1802.  Hia  earbeat  profeaaional  pursuit 
was  that  of  a  mining  engineer.  Subae* 
quently  he  practiaed  in  Paris  as  a  civil 
engineer.  He  was  chief  of  a  battalioa  of 
the  National  Guard  in  1847,  and,  id  1848, 
representative  of  the  Loire  department  in 
the  National  Aasembly.  He  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  hia  energiea  to  hydraulic 
cngiueering,  upon  which  aubjoct  he  wrote 
several  treatisea  and  memoirs,  and  to  the 
construction  and  fierfection  of  hydraulic 
machines.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
the  theory  of  turbines,  and  introduced 
the  particular  form  of  thia  clasa  of 
machines  which  bos  alnce  borne  hia  name. 

At  Eton  College,  aged  17,  Qream,  only 
son  and  heir  of  Hiighea  Ingrmm,  esq ,  of 
Paulett  House,  Lyme  liegia. 

At  1 1 ,  Tavi  ton -street,  aged  35,  Frances 
Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Tweedy 
vic^r  of  Bridatow,  Herefordshire,  and 
eldest  dau»  of  Ftichxird  Twiuiug,  esq.^  of 
the  Strand,  Loudon. 

July  9,  At  23,  Park-crescent,  &gtd  69, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Juatice  Turner.   See 

OfllTLIAlir. 

At  B^igni  di  Cumano,  Austrian  Tyrol » 
Mary  Catherine^  wife  of  tbe  Rev.  Joaha. 
Cautley,  of  Thorney,  Cambridgeshire. 

In  London,  of  heart  disease,  aged  57, 
William  Scholefield,  esq,.  M.P.  for  Birm* 
ingham.  The  deceased  was  the  second 
sou  of  Mr.  Joseph  Scholefield  (wlio  had 
been  mt'mber  for  Birmingham  from  1832 
initi!  his  death,  in  1844).  He  was  born  iu 
1800^  was  a  merchant,  a  magistrate  and 
deputy-lieutenant  for  Warwickshire,  and 
a  director  of  the  Birmingham  and  ilidland 
Bank.  When  Birmingham  received  it« 
chai-ter  of  incorporation,  in  1338,  Mr. 
William  Kcholefield  was  chosen  its  first 
mayor*  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  repre* 
aent  the  city  in  Parliament,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  held  his  seat  without 
interruption.  In  politics  he  was  what 
used  to  be  called  *'  a  Radical  Reformer/* 
being  in  favour  of  a  wide  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  kc.  It  would 
be  im  possible  for  any  man  to  gain  more 
completely  the  eateem,  and  in  a  measure 
tbe  affections,  of  aU  t^loaaea  of  his  con- 
stituents than  did  the  Late  member.  Bia 
high  personal  qualities  eharmed  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  hioL  Mr.  Sohole- 
tield  mamed,  in  182&i  Jane  Madldjk,  data. 
of  Mr.  J.  Milleri  and  by  her,  who  died  in 
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^BlSiSf  hAd  isBue  fotir  diildren.  In  a 
^Bhd4jm  of  the  deceased,  tho  Birnunfiham 
^■■fe    BtaUs    that    *'Mr.    Scbolefield's 

^^oE!l>  and  while  Acoompanying  his 
broiber  in  one  of  many  voyages  ncroes 
the  Atkntic,  William  eeemB  ta  have  dis- 
played perhapi  the  only  romantic  feature 
in  hia  character.  He  waa  youn^  and 
ardflut ;  Miss  Miller,  the  daughter  of  the 
hotel -keeper,  whoae  houae  afforded  ahetter 
to  the  travdlere  from  busy  BIrniingham« 
waa  young  and  charming;  William'a heart 
waa  fired, and  ho  waa  dandostinely  married 
to  the  prat^  American,  who  until  her 
death,  eome  yeara  later,  waa  a  food  ajcid 
faithful  wife.  She  bore  him  four  children, 
two  of  either  aex.  One  son  died  in  early 
manhood,  and  one  daughter  in  early 
womanhood.  The  other  aon^  Clement,  ia 
liTing."* 

At  Hareatoa,  IieioeaterBhire^   aged  SO, 
the  Rev.  John  Earie  Welby,  M.A,     He 
waa  the  fifth  aon  of  Sir  WUllam  Earle 
Welbj,  bart,  of  Denton  and  Allington, 
CO.  IdDooln  (who  died  in  1815),  by  hia 
I        aeoond  wife,  Katharine,  dau.  of  J.  Co{>e, 
eeq^  and  widow  of  Thomas  Williamson, 
eeq^  of  Aliington  H^.     Ho  waa  bom  at 
AUingtoD  in  \7S6,  and  educated  at  Eton 
aad  at  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge^  where 
I       he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1311,  and  proceeded 
■■|Hfa  181i  ;  he  was  appointed  in  t81iS 
^^^^^neotoriea  of  Harabon,  West  Ailing' 
^^m^id  Stroxton.     Mr.  Welby,  who  waa 
a  magistrate  for  Qranthiim,  married   in 
1819,  Felicia  Elizabeth,  dau,  of  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Hole,  of  Chromleigb,  Devon,  and 
granddau.  of  Dr,  Home,  Biahop  of  Nor- 
wich, by  whom  he  had  iaaue  five  sona  and 
two  daua, 

Jui^  la.  At  10,  Cowlcjr-atreet,  Weat^ 
minateTt  aged  9C^,  William  Blanchard,  eaq. 
At  ICarchwtel  Rectory^  Denbighihire, 
aged  65,  the  Rev*  Stephen  Doone,  rector. 
He  waa  educated  at  St,  John'a  ColL^  Cam- 
bndgev  wheare  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1325, 
and  proceeded  MIa.  in  1823 ;  he  waa 
vicar  of  LJaoMntfraid-Glyn-Ceriog,  co. 
Denbi^  from  1837  to  1860,  aud  for 
many  yeara  head  maater  oC  Oaweatry 
School 

^At  Oakendaou,  Cowfold,  aged  85.  Eliza* 
ih  Sarah,  widow  of  CoL  Tboa,  Drake, 
At  Headington,  Oxou.  Sarah  Matilda, 
fe  of  the  Bev.  Wm.  Latimer. 
At  Rugby,  aged  30,  Moi^gan  Crofton 
Moleawoftli,  Capt.  R.E.  He  woe  the 
mooimI  ton  of  the  late  Autbony  Oliver 
lIotlMWOrth,  esq.  (brother  of  Richard,  7th 
Viacount  Moleaworth),  by  hia  first  wife^ 
Jane,  dau.  of  John  Potter,  esq.;  ho  waa 
bom  in  18S7,  and  married  in  1842, 
Ueorgina,  only  dau.  oE  Abraham  Duke, 
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eeq.,  of  Rugby,  by  whom  he  had  iasue  one 

eon  and  three  daua. 

At  Wyndham-plaoe,  BrYanaton*equare, 
aged  75,  Fronciaco  Rebello,  eaq.,  forty - 
eeven  yeara  Portugoeae  Vio«>coQjul  in 
London. 

At  Wigan,  from  ccngeation  of  the 
brain,  aged  50,  Thomaa  Richardaon,  M.A,, 
Ph,D.,  F.R.aaL,  and  K,  M.RJ.A., 
Aaa.  Inst  C.E«,  Reader  in  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Durham,  &c.  Of  late 
years  the  decesaed  was  best  known  to  the 
chemical  world  by  hia  work  in  conneotioa 
with  "Hichaidaon  and  Watt'a  Chemi^ 
Technology."  He  was  also  a  frequent  oon- 
tributor  to  the  Chemical  Netct  and  Chemicot 
(wozdU :  his  papers  relating  ohiejQy  to  nyb- 
nufacturiDg  chemistry. 

Julif  11,  At  Mary-ville,  near  Edltt- 
burgh,  James  Bonar,  esq.,  writer  to  the 
SigoeL 

At  WalwortK  Lieut.Col  W.  H*  H.  F. 
Clarke,  lat«  63rd  Regt 

At  Torquay,  aged  47t  William  Thomaa 
Gawthrop,  aolicttor,  of  Hemel  Hempetead, 
and  2,  Raymoud-buiddings,  Oray'a  Inn. 

At  Homme  Lodge,  Roaa,  Herefordahire, 
aged  7y,  Vice- Admiral  William  Hillyar, 
He  waa  the  son  of  the  late  James  Hillyar, 
caq.,  Buigeon  R.N..  brother  of  the  late 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  James  Hillyar,  K.C.BI, 
and  waa  bom  in  1788.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1795,  and  after  serving  for  some 
time  oW  the  ooaat  of  Franoe  and  iu  the 
MeditcrraQean,  waa  present  at  tbo  sur- 
render of  GenoA,  In  1837  he  waa  em- 
ployed as  secretary  to  the  Hon.  Sir  C.  O. 
Paget  for  the  purpoae  of  mi^ng  all  the 
obaervations  and  reporta  required  in  a 
series  of  expurimental  oruizea  then  about 
to  take  place,  and  he  waa  aubset^ueutly 
employed  on  board  the  Souihampion  aa 
£ag- captain  to  Sir  E.  D«  Eiog.  Commander* 
io-Chit^f  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Admiral  Htllyar  waa  married,  and  haa 
left  issue. 

At  Welby  Rectory,  Grantham,  aged  75, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Bethel  Otley.  He  waa 
educated  at  Wadham  Coll. »  Ox  ford,  where 
he  graduated  B,A,  in  1813,  and  proceeded 
M.A,  in  1822,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
rectory  of  Welby  in  1333. 

At  Shirley  Warren,  near  Southampton, 
Frederick  WoUaaton,  eldest  child  of  the 
Rev«  Frederick  Sandeman. 

At  The  Dell»  Long  Dittot],  aged  63, 
Morgan  Treherne^  eaq.,  M.P.  The  de- 
cease waa  the  second  son  of  Rees  Goring 
Thomaa,  esq.,  of  Lknnon,  Carmarthen, 
by  Sarah,  dau.  of  R.  Hovell,  e&cu  He  waa 
burn  in  ISO 3,  and  was  educated  at  Cheam 
School,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Trinity  ColL,  Cambridge,  at  whkh  uni- 
versity ho  graduated  M.A.  in  IS 27,  and 
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was  called  to  tbe  bar  of  the  Inner  Temple 
tlie  8anie  year,  but  never  practised ;  he 
oflstimed  the  name  of  Trebeme  in  1856. 
He  unmjccefufully  contested  Coventry 
against  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ethco 
and  Sir  Joseph  Faxton  in  the  ConserratiTe 
interest,  being  defeated  by  a  considerable 
tnajority,  but  was  first  elected  for  that 
city  in  1S63.  The  hoo.  member  was  re* 
turned  at  the  last  general  election  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Henry  Eaton,  being 
second  on  the  poll,  defeating  the  liberal 
candidat^a,  Mr.  E.  F.  Flower  and  Mr.  T, 
Maaon  Jonca  The  deceased,  who  was  a 
magistrate  for  Sussex  and  a  deputj- 
licutcat  for  Surrey,  married  in  1335, 
Louisa  Frances,  dan.  and  beir  of  John 
Apsley  Dalrymple,  esq,,  of  Mayfield, 
Sussex,  by  wham  he  has  left  i^ae. 

■/kly  12.  At  the  Paliwe.  Londonderry, 
suddenly,  aged  73<  the  flight  Ite?.  Wm. 
Higjpn,  D.D,,  Lord  Biuhop  of  Derry*  See 
Obitdary, 

At  Wellesley  House,  Brighton,  aged  65, 
John  Andrews,  F.RC.P, 

Aged  66,  the  Rev.  Francis  Edwarrl 
Baker,  viear  of  Allensmore,  Hereford- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  St.  Alban'e 
Hall,  Oifijrdj  where  he  graduated  B.A-  in 
I S2-I ;  and  was  appointed  to  the  Ticarage 
of  Allensmore  in  IS 42. 

Aged  82,  Edward  BayliA,  esq.,  of  Hed- 
gerle}',  Bucks.  The  deceased  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Edward  Bay  lis,  esq., 
and  wa«  born  in  1 784 ;  be  waa  a  magistrate 
and  deputy-lieutenant  for  Middlesex,  and 
a  commissioner  of  taxes,  and  married,  in 
1808,  ElisEabeth  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Thomas 
Rigby,  esq.,  by  whom  he  has  left  issue 
Edward  (in  holy  orders),  M.A.,anJ  rector 
of  Hedgerley,  who  was  born  to  IS  15. 

At  Edinhurgli,  Jane  Graham©,  relict  of 
the  late   Rev*  William  Bryce,  D.D.,    of 

Aberdour. 
At  Streatbam,  agetl  02,  James  Crosby, 

esq,,  F.S.A-,  solicitor,  of  S,  Church-court, 
Old  Jewry. 
At  Exeter,  aged  25|  Henry  Williams 

Dioken.  Lteut.  liA. 

At  Cheltenham,  Col.  Hamilton  Flem- 

ing»  R.M. 

At  Passy,  Paris,  aged  34,  the  wife  of 

Lieut-Col.  Sauna,  late  Beugal  Army. 
Jk/y  13,     At  Hounslow,  aged  31,  Thoa. 

Donaldson.  Capt.  3d(King*sQi^'n)  Hussars. 
At  Upper  Norwood,  aged  75,  Lieut. « 

0«n.    B.   R.    Hitchina,    of   the    Madras 

Army. 

At  Kilby,  Leicestershire,  aged  91,  the 

Rev.  Henry  KebWL     He  was  educated  at 

SidneySuflsex  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he 

took  his  degree  of  LL.B.  In  1810,  and  wiw 

appointed  vicnr  of  Wistow  and  ¥ewton, 

and  perpetual  curate  of  Kilby  in  1813, 


At  Cromwell  House,  Mortlake,  aged  SSi 
the  Rev.  William  Uarman  NichoUs. 

J^hi  14.  At  NantwicK  Cheshire,  aged 
71,  Thomas  Wyndham  Jones,  esq.,  so- 
licitor. The  deceased  waa  admitted  in 
Michacrtmas  Term,  IS 23;  was  formerly 
in  partnership  with  the  late  Mr.  John 
Cooper  Beck  ell,  of  Brookland,  near 
Woord,  Salop,  and  practised  at  Hough, 
near  Nantwich,  for  many  year?  j  was  one 
of  the  oldest  surviving  practitionere  in 
the  county,  and  had  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  able,  sound,  real  pro- 
perty as  well  as  general,  lawyer,  besides 
beia^^  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  anti» 
quaiians  of  Cheshire.  And,  to  uae  the 
words  of  a  county  author,  "  bis  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  antiquities  of  Cbeshiregave 
to  his  contributions  an  authority  of  no 
little  weight"  Uisuniinehing  zeal  in  the 
interests  of  his  clietits  frequently  placed 
him  in  antagonism  with  the  magistracy, 
but  it  is  a  well-knovsTi  fact  that  that  body 
not  unfrequentiy  duiing  calmer  moments 
publicly  appealed  to  him  for  his  opinion 
when  practising  before  them  in  special 
sessions. — La\f^  Timti, 

At  Binstead,  Isle  of  Wight,  Amelia, 
wife  of  8ir  Cbarlea  Locock,  bart.  She 
was  the  dau.of  John  Lewis,  esq.,  and  was 
married  to  Sir  C,  Locock,  barl,  in  1826. 

At  Wolverhampton,  agod  71,  Hannah, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Blackstock. 

At  BrinkcUffe  Tower,  Sheffield,  aged  77, 
James  Wilson,  esq.  The  deceaserl  was  the 
only  BurviTing  son  of  the  late  William 
Wilson,  esq.,  of  Sheffield  (who  died  in 
1829J,  by  Sarah,  dau.  of  John  Allen,  esq., 
of  Cbapeltoivn,  near  Shcjl^eld,  and  was 
born  in  17j*&.  He  was  admitted  a  solicitor 
in  1812,  aud  practised  for  many  yeara  as 
Law  Clerk  to  the  Corporation  of  Cutters 
in  Hallftiii«hiTe,  Mr.  Wilson  married,  in 
1S25,  Klieabetb,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Alderson,  rector  of  Harthill,  co. 
York,  by  wbym  he  has  left,  with  other 
issue,  a  sod  and  beir,  James  Allen  (in 
holy  orders),  M.A.  of  Trinity  ColL,  Cam- 
bridge, and  rector  of  Bolton*by-Bollaiid, 
CO.  York,  who  wag  born  in  1B27,  sod  mar- 
ried, in  1360,  Catherine,  dau.  of  Hecny 
Rennington,  e8(|.,  of  Aynsome,  co.  Lan* 
caster. — Law  TVn^. 

Juhj  1 5.  At  Margate,  aged  42,  Leicester 
Buckingham,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Ja«* 
Silk  Buckingham,  esq*,  at  one  time  M.P. 
for  SheffiekL  Mr.  Buckingham  waa  the 
author  of  aeTcrat  sucoessful  picoes  for 
the  stage,  among  which  may  be  named 
'» Merry  Widow,-  "Faces  in  the  Fire/' 
and  '*  Silver  Lining/' 

At  Westport  House,  Cupar  Fife,  Wil- 
liam CarstairB,  esq.,  late  H.M.'s  Indian 
Army. 
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At  Brui]swick*flqi]&ref  Brighton/ of  dia- 

eiae  of  t2i«  heftiii  Qeorge  Cluirlea  D'Albiac, 

«8q.,  of  Tbe  Sbellejs,  Suiaex.  He  was  the 

eldest  Bon  of  the  Ute  Majof  John  George 

lyiUbke^  of  th#  4tli  Light  Dragoona,  by 

ElflADor,  dfttt*  ol  th«  Ute  fiemj  Shelley, 

eaq.y  df  Lewes,  Had  nephew  01  the  late 

Geu.  Sir  J.  C  D^Albioc ;  he  wa«  bom  in 

1309,  educated  at  the  Cbarterhouie,  and 

waa  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant 

for  SuM«x,  Lieut-CoL'Commaadant  lat 

Artillery  Tottinteers,  and  was  for- 

aa  oflicar  in  the  4th  Light  Dra* 

He  manied»  firsts  in  1644,  Looiaa 

dau.  of  Majnr  George  Burgea,  of 

he  Bengal  Oftvahy;    and    aeoondly,    in 

osy    dau.    of    the  late    Uenry 

iayerflv  eeq.,  of  RedUnd,  00.  Glouceeter* 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  74,  Vice- Admiral 

obcrt  Dcane,     He  waa  the  second  aon  of 

^late  Admiral  Deana,  of  Huntiogdon, 

nd  waa  bom  at  that  place  in  1 7d2»     He 

Dtered  the  Navy  in  IS 34,  and  from  that 

\  till  1810  aerved  on  the  LUboD  and 

Utenranean  atationa.      He  waa  alter- 

eogaged  on  the  coast  of  Norway 

I  00  the  north  ooaat  of  Spain,  where  he 

1  in  the  capture  of  aeveral  forts  and 

\  Che  town  of  St.  Andere,     He  nvaa  sub^ 

qu«tttly  tzanaferred  to  the  Homo  and 

ataHooa;      He    became    a   Vice- 

Imind  on  the  retired  li^t  in  1864.    Mr. 

twice  married  :  first,  in  lS21t 

Haay,  eldest  daii»  of  the  late  Rtchard 

ay.   esq.;    and  secondly,  in   1830,   to 

'oiteSo[^ua,  youngeat  dau,  of  Duncan 

urart,  eaq.,  nf  Olenbuchie,  co.  Perth. 

At    flarlton    Rectory,    Cambe,    Maria 

ouiaa,  wife  of  the  Be^.  Oamond  Fisher. 

At    Owenby    Vicarage,    LincolDshire, 

1  to,  Ada,  yonngeet  dui.  of  the  Rev* 

William  Hare,  late  Chaplain  to  the  Forces* 

At  Solihull,  aged  49,  Uary  Snoyraah^ 

rife  of  the  Ker.  Alexander  Bunter,  rioar 

Tknworth,   Warwickshire,   and  eldest 

au.  of  the  late  Robert   Edward  Eden 

iynura,  eaq^  of  Weatheroak,  ca   Wor* 

At  Plr  Grove,  Korth  Brixton,  aged  67, 
kpt.  James  Patriek  Maodoogall,  late  of 
K3.C.«    a   magistrate   and   deputy- 
fteoMit  for  Snrrey,  and  chairman  of 
he  Chitroh  of  England  Assurance  Corn* 

At  Welton  Hill,  near  HuU,  aged  6S, 
Ira.  FVancea  Galland,  widow  of  the  Rev, 
bomaa  Galland^  K.A. 

_^At  Haxter  Lodge^  Roboroughf  DeTon, 
I  Abdy  WUliams,  esq,,  youngeiBt  aon 
tlie  ktff  Rev.  J.  Williams,  of  Mafeheme^ 
ionmoutfaahire. 

At  Brest,  Bretagne,  suddenly,  aged  75. 

lir  Anthony  George  Perrier,  knU,   C.B. 

The  deetmed  ma  a  son  of  the  Ute  George 


Perrier,  esq ,  a  merchant  of  Cork,  and 
nephew  of  tbe  late  Sir  Anthosy  Perrier, 
of  Carrigmore,  co.  Cork.  He  was  bom  in 
1792,  and  during  the  Peninsular  War 
served  in  the  Commi«sariat  department. 
In  1824  he  waa  apixiioted  Britit^h  CoQfiul 
at  Brest  In  183^  aud  lS4a  the  deceased 
was  delegated  by  the  English  Goremmatit 
to  form  part  of  the  International  Commie- 
bion  charged  to  draw  up  regnlatxops  for 
the  fiiiherje«  on  the  coasts  of  Kewfound* 
land  and  of  FVanco ;  and,  as  a  recompense 
of  Ids  Hervicea,  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria wajg  pleaaed  to  confer  on  him  the 
digulty  of  kaighthood.  Afterwards,  in 
1851  and  \%h%  he  waa  appointed  delegate 
to  the  European  Sanitary  Gonfereoce 
asaembted  at  Paris.  On  that  oocasioo  her 
Britannic  Majesty  acoorded  to  Sir  Anthony 
the  Order  of  the  Batfaj  and  the  Prince* 
President  of  the  Republic  preeented  hlia 
with  a  gold  medal  as  an  ackuoi^MlgnMBil 
of  the  fienricGB  which  ho  had  rsMWed* 
At  Brest  the  deceased  gentleman  waa 
greatly  respected  and  beloved,  and  on  the 
day  of  bis  funeral  tbe  whole  population, 
so  to  ipeak,  formjed  the  eortxtjt  to  the 
cenietery.  Over  the  tomb  addresses  ware 
delivered  by  M.  Caatagnd,  the  Vice-Gonaul, 
Y^T.  Penquer,  and  the  Rev,  Paateur  Bertho, 
of  Troyea,  The  daoeaeed  married,  In 
IS  16,  Jaoquehue^  dau.  of  WlUtam  Pennell, 
eaq.p  late  Conaul-Oeneral  for  the  Braails. 

Jn.1^  IS.  At  Dry  hill,  Tunbridge,  Kent» 
aged  44,  John  Augustus  Conroy,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Major  Llewellyn 
Conroy. 

At  tf,  Foulia- terrace,  S,  W.,  Eliza,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Irvine,  vicar  of  St^ 
Margaret's,  Leicester,  and  eldest  dm.  of 
the  late  John  Rawlinaoui  esq  ,  of  Clitford 
aDd  Alreaford,  HauU. 

At  Bwift*8  Park,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  aged 
68,  Robert  Tooth,  enq.  He  waa  the  third 
son  of  tbe  late  William  Tooth,  esq.,  of 
Cranbrook,  and  waa  bom  Iti  1799.  He 
was  a  magistrate  for  Kent,  and  was  twice 
married  :  Urstj  in  1820,  to  Mary  Anne^ 
dau.  nf  John  Reader,  esq ,  of  Aahford 
(fthe  died  in  1846) ;  and  secondly,  in  1S47, 
to  Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of  E<lward  Tooth, 
esq.,  of  Fir  Grove,  Tilliugton,  Sussex.  He 
has  left  by  hia  first  wife,  with  other  issue, 
a  aon  and  heir,  Rotiert,  born  in  1S2L 

Juiif  19.  At  Preaton  House,  PreafcoQ 
Candovcr,  Haots,  aged  72,  John  James 
King,  esq.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  John  King,  esq.,  of  Loxwood 
House,  Sussex  (who  died  in  1644).  bj 
Harriet,  dau.  of  tbe  late  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Moas,  Lord  Biabop  of  Bath 
and  Wulla,  and  was  born  in  1791.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford, 
and  waa  a  magistrate  and  deputy  lieu te- 
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imni  for  Sussex.  Mr.  Eing  mamad.  In 
1323,  Ch^lotte  Wjndbam,  d&u.  of  George 
O'Brien,  Earl  of  Egremont,  ftod  sister  of 
Lord  Lecoufield,  by  whom  he  baa  left, 
with  other  iftsue,  a  son  atid  heir^  John 
Henry  Wyudham,  who  was  bora  in  1826, 
and  niamed,  in  1852,  Emily,  dau-  of  tb« 
Hon.  Lionel  DawBoa. 

Jxtlif  20.  At  Bebay  Caatle,  Nortbumber- 
land,  aged  88,  Sir  C.  M,  L.  Monck,  bort. 
See  Obi Tu ART, 

Lately.  In  London,  Mr,  JTuhn  Cooper 
Bunaey,  for  maoy  yeara  publLiher  of  the 
Jf^Vi  JBuUt  which  bo  waa  employed  by 
Theodore  Hook  in  eaiabliiibing  the  best 
part  of  half  a  century  ago. 

At  Over  Durdie,  Errol,  N.B.,  aged  SO, 
the  Veiy  Rev,  Dr.  Dewar,  Principal  of 
Mariachal  CoHege,and  Profeaaorof  Church 
Hiatory,  an  office  which  he  filled  till  the 
colleges  were  uoited  a  few  yeara  ^o.  He 
married  a  granddaughter  of  the  then  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
daua.— «Sco(j«ma« . 

At  Norwood,  aged  65,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Price,  a  NoDConformiBt  writer  of  Bomo 
celebrity.  He  was  formerly  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  for  iome  years  edited  the 
**  Ecloetic  Review." 

After  a  ioDg  illneas,  Miaa  Mai^uerito 
Power.  The  deoeased,  who  was  a  niece 
of  tho  late  Countaaa  of  Blessingtonf  elaime 
a  place  In  theae  columns,  aa  having  at* 
tempted  rather  than  iucce^dec)  in  light 
authorBhip,  having  written  tales,  verses, 
and  a  book  of  travels.  Her  account  of  a 
winter'a  residence  in  Egypt  ia  by  much  her 
best  work.  She  will  long  be  i^memb^red 
by  her  personal  elegance  and  suavity  of 
manner,  not  unaccompanied  by  lively 
touchea  of  humour  and  ahrewd  observa* 
tion,  rather  than  by  any  literary  indivi- 
duality or  merit.  Miaa  Power  waa  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Once  a  WttI:  and 
other  periodicala  of  the  present  day,  as 
Bhe  was  formerly  to  the  "  Annuab."' 

In  London,  Mr*  Griffith  Robert  Joiie% 
formerly  of  Lleyn,  Camarvonahire.  Tho 
deeeonod,  who  waa  better  known  by  his 
nom  de  plume  *'  Gutto  Ueyon,"  was  a  man 
described  as  of  considerable  taate  in  lite- 
rature, and  an  apt  quoter  of  ancient  Welsh 
MSS.  Some  yeara  ago  a  bard  dubbed  him 
*'Gwyrgant*B  BoawelL*' — Osictstry  Advcr* 
titer. 

At  Paris,  suddenly,  aged  75 ^  M.  Civiale, 
the  author  of  the  modern  method  of  litho- 
trity,,  or  cruBhing  of  the  stone,  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  in  surgery 
introduced  during  the  present  century, 
and  which  baa  aiuce  been  the  means  of 
affocting  a  great  saving  of  life  in  every 
country  in  Europe.     He  was  a  member  of 


the  Institute  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  his  aervicea  had  been  recog- 
nised by  several  of  the  foreign  aove- 
reigns. 

At  the  Oratory,  B  romp  ton,  of  consump- 
tion, aged  24,  Mr.  Harrison,  late  "captain" 
of  Westminster  School.  A  few  years 
since,  the  deceased,  who  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  great  attainmeiits,  be(»izie  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  faith  at  the 
Brompton  Oratory ;  he  was  sent  back  to 
Weatminater,  with  the  injunction  to  keep 
what  had  passed  a  secret  from  the  maaters 
there  !  Subsequently  the  Oratory  obtained 
fuU  poaaeaaion  of  tbeir  convert,  and  Mr« 
Harrison,  after  ordinatiou,  officiated  at  the 
services  with  a  grace  and  dignity  that 
rendered  him  remarkable. 

At  Gordonstown,  N.B.,  aged  S6,  James 
Beat  tie,  aen.,  of  that  place,  better  known 
aa  "the  Auchterleas  John  Pounds.*'  The 
deceased  waa  bom  Jan,  27,  1781,  in  the 
pariah  of  Rayne.  About  the  end  of  last 
or  the  b^ianing  of  the  present  century 
Mr.  Beattie  removed  from  the  parish  of 
Kayne  to  GordonstowD,  in  AuchterleK, 
and  there  oommenced  buiiiieas  on  his  own 
account  aa  a  ahoemaker.  At  that  period 
schoola  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
many,  eapeciaUy  in  rural  diatricta,  thought 
it  only  a  useless  expenditure  of  money 
and  time  to  aend  their  children  to 
school  until  they  reached  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  Owing  to  this 
state  of  matters,  Mr.  Beattie  was  not  long 
in  observing  the  lamentable  state  of  ignor* 
ance  which  then  prevailed  around  him. 
Many  had  grown  up  to  man  and  woman^s 
estate  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  and 
who  with  respect  to  rehgioua  instruction 
were  e<]ual!y  ignorant.  This  first  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  himself  booom- 
ing  a  volunteer  instructor.  On  his  inten- 
tions becoming  known,  many  of  his 
neighbours  placed  their  children  under 
hia  tuition,  and  such  was  his  art  iu  gain- 
ing  the  afTectiona  of  the  young  folk,  that 
hia  workshop  was  soon  filled  with  the 
rising  generation  of  both  sexes,  and  he 
had  often  to  work  till  past  midnight  to 
make  up  for  time  spent  in  teaching  during 
the  day.  For  the  long  period  of  sixty 
yeara  Mr.  Beattie  conducted  a  school  at 
which  there  were  daily  in  attendance 
from  thirty  to  forty  soholarB,  and  nothing 
would  have  offended  Mm  so  much  aa  to 
have  offered  him  anything  in  the  shape 
of  school  fees, — Manffihire  JournuL 

At  Peru,  aged  upwards  of  80,  CastiUA, 
well  known  as  **  the  liberator  of  the  slav^f 
the  President  who  abohabed  capital 
punishmentj  and  the  hero  of  many  a 
fight/' 
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METEOBOLOOICAL  DIART,  bt  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  GARY,  181,  Stbahd. 
Prmn  June  24»  1867,  to  July  28, 1867,  tnefunM. 
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THE  FOUNTAINS  OF  THE  GREAT  DEEP  ARE  BROKEN  UP. 

D'ISIGNY,  having  left  Sir  Lionel  Somers,  after  the 
grand  explanation,  came  quietly  home,  got  William 
the  Silent  to  get  him  hts  valise  packed  secretly,  while 
*^  he  waited  in  the  stable, — -took  his  horse,  and  rode  off 
across  the  downs  to  Lu! worth  :  as  he  said,  "  to  get  his  ideas  together 
without  any  more  discussion ;  "  in  reality,  because  he  wanted  to 
avoid  any  more  scenes,  and  because  the  owner  of  Lul worth  had  a 
very  pleasant  accidental  French  party  there,  and  had  asked  him  to 
join  them,  if  it  was  in  any  way  possible. 

His  hosts  were  so  very  charming  that  he  was  really  in  no  hurry  to 
return.  He  had  to  tell  them  of  the  breaking  off  of  the  engagement 
between  Sir  Lionel  Somers  and  his  daughter.  They  were  so  gently 
regretful  over  the  matter,  and  showed  such  perfect,  kindly  tact,  that 
he  was  at  home  at  once,  and  enjoyed  himself  so  much  among  the 
three  or  four  compatriots  of  his  who  were  staying  at  the  Castle;  that 
Sheepsden,  with  a  weeping  Adele,  a  downright  father  confessor,  and 
a  wondering  and  possibly  scandalised,  certainly  inquisitive,  neighbour- 
hood, seemed  to  him  by  no  means  a  change  for  the  better.  He  had 
never  allowed  any  human  soul  to  raise  the  least  question  about  his 
times  or  his  places.  He  was  comfortably  assured  that  his  family  had 
N.  S,  1867,  Vol.  IV,  r 
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not  the  least  idea  where  he  was.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  Father 
Martin  and  Mathilde  would  think  that  he  had  followed  Louis  de 
Valognes  to  France,  after  the  interview  with  Sir  Lionel  Somers,  with 
the  view  of  shooting  that  unfortunate  Louis ;  and  would  be  in  a  state 
of  midefiblc,  feVtfish  iJixietjr.  Conicquendy,  M.  D'Istgtijr  enjoyed 
himself  thoroughly  and  entirely,  and  made  himself  so  wondrously 
agreeable,  that  his  compatriots,  some  old  French  Catholic  aristocrats, 
agreed  that  there  was  nothing  like  a  real  French  gentleman  after  all, 
and  what  a  pity  it  was  that  D'Isigny  was  ever  so  slightly  tainted 
with  the  new  opinions.  D'Isigny,  between  one  thing  and  another, 
enjoyed  himself  thoroughly,  and  staid  on. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  his  stay  the  weather,  wild,  dark,  and  dim  ever 
since  his  arrival  at  Lulworth,  was  darker  and  wilder  than  ever, 
rushing  into  the  cove  frcnn  the  westward  with  sheets  of  wind-driven 
rain,  and  making  the  yacht,  lying  snug,  with  topmasts  sent  down, 
surge  at  her  anchors.  M.  D'lsigfiy  said  he  must  ride  homewards.  A 
bright  boy  of  nine,  looking  out  into  the  weather,  told  him  that  he  • 
was  much  better  where  he  was;  for  that  there  was  plenty  more 
weather  coming,  and  that  he  was  going  on  board  the  yacht,  as  soon  as 
the  sailing-master  was  ready,  to  see  to  her  moorings. 

^Joseph  is  right,"  said  the  charming  old  Madame  Mautalent, 
dode  to  him.  "It  i^  impossible  to  start  in  such  weather.  The 
English  St.  Swithin,  who  guides  the  English  weather,  is  against  you. 
Since  his  day,  the  weather  has  broken  up  as  usual." 

"He  was  impatient  this  ye^,  madame^"  said  a  bowing  and 
smirking  abbe,  joining  them,  snufF-box  in  hand.  "  The  saint  had 
evidently  heard  of  madame's  intention  of  departure  on  the  fifteenth, 
and  antedated  the  weather  in  order  that  madame  might  wait  for  a 
pleasant  passage.  The  weather  changed  on  his  vigiL  On  the 
night  of  the  fourteenth  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up." 

True,  oh.  Abbe  !  in  a  way  you  little  dreamed.  But  what  between 
madame's  charming  nonsense  and  the  abbe's  charming  nonsense, 
D'Isigny  felt  less  and  less  inclined  to  go  back  to  his  dull  house,  and 
his  weeping  daughters.  Nevertheless,  the  weather  having  mended 
on  the  eighth  day,  he  condescended  to  ride  quietly  into  his  own 
court-yard  and  dismount. 

"  You  have  not  been  out  of  England,  then  ? "  was  Father  Martin's 
greeting. 

"  No,  I  have  been*  at  Lulworth.     Where  are  my  daughters  ?  " 
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**  Adcle  is  very  ill,  and  Mathilde  is^  of  course,  watching  her. 
That  matters  nothing.     Had  they  heard  the  news  at  Lulwoith  ?  " 

"  What  news  ?  " 

**  Lionel  Somers  got  it  first  from  his  frjend  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who 
saw  it  happen.  It  has  come  by  Havre  and  Southampton.  The  mob 
have  risen,  and  have  taken  and  sacked  the  Bastille,  and  murdered  the 
garrison," 

**  In-deed  !  "  said  D'Isigny.  *'  So  the  game  has  actually  begun. 
I  suppose,  then,  that  I  had  better  go  to  Paris  at  once  I  " 

*^  Why  not  to  Dinaii  ?  " 
I     "  I  would  rather  be  at  head -quarters,  and  study  things*    I  think  I 
will  go  to  Paris  at  once.     There  is  another  thing  :  you  tell  me  that 
Adele  is  ill.     As  soon  as  she  is  well  enough  to  be  removed,  will  you 
take  her  to  Dinort  for  me  ?  *' 

"  Certainly  ;  and  Mathilde  ?  " 

**  Will  Ao  very  well  here.  Things  will  manage  themselves  here. 
It  js  impossible,  after  what  has  happened,  that  Adele  can  stay  here. 
No,  tay  dear  friend,  take  her  to  Dinort  for  me,  I  will  start  for 
Southampton  to-night.*' 

^*  That  is  short  notice,"  said  Father  Martin. 

*'  One  cannot  be  on  the  spot  too  soon,**  said  M.  Dlsigny. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Father  Martin*     "  I  want  a  word   before  you 

**  I  will  write/' 

"  I  iatd  a  word  before  you  went,  and  that  would  be  a  letter  after 
ou  had  gone.     Quite  a  different  matter.     Here  it  is.     Is  Louis  de 
^alognes  forgiven  ? " 
**  No,"  said  M.  D'Isigny, 
"  I  think  yes/' 
**  I  think  no." 

''  Again  I  think  yes.  Come,  I  must  have  this  done.  You  will  do 
it,  will  you  not  ?  " 

He  has  behaved  dishonourably  to  me,  and  has  insulted  me." 
'  Granting  that,  you  might  yet  forgive  him,     I  am  not  curious  j 
but  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  got  over  your  business  with  Sir 
.ionel/' 

M-  D'Isigny  gave  him  an  account  of  the  whole  interview  ;    and 

Father  Martin   patted   him  on  the  shoulder.     *'  I  knew,''  he  said, 

that  no  harm    could  come  of  two   perfect  gentlemen  and  good 

Christians  meeting  and  explaining  matters,     I  am  sorry  I  advised 
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you  to  write  to  him  ;  I  was  silly  there.  You  did  right  in  going  so 
nobly,  and  explaining  matters  to  him  face  to  face.  Your  wisdom 
was  far  higher  then  than  mine." 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  D'Isigny. 

*'  And  then,"  pursued  Father  Martin,  **  you,  as  a  Frenchman, 
would  never  allow  yourself  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  an 
Englishman.  Sir  Lionel  has  forgiven  Louis;  and  his  injury  is 
greater  than  yours.*' 

*'  Well,"  said  D'Isigny,  laughing,  **  you  have  stroked  the  cat  the 
right  way,  and  I  will  agree.  You  priests  have  just  the  same  trick  as 
women.  You  flatter  us  ;  and  while  we  see  through  and  often 
despise  your  insincerity,  we  yield  to  you  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Louis  may  go  to  the  devil  his  own  way,  and  I  will  do  nothing  to 
send  him  there.     I  concede  so  much." 

He  departed  that  night,  without  bidding  good-bye  to  his  daughters. 
His  heavy  luggage  was  to  follow  him  to  Southampton,  and  he  rode 
away  with  only  his  valise,  to  be  in  time  to  get  his  papers — a  thing, 
I  believe,  not  as  yet  difficult.  Father  Martin  watched  him  as  he 
topped  the  downs  against  the  gray,  rainy  sky,  and  said, — 

*'  Why  he  is  going  to  Paris,  and  what  on  earth  he  means  to  do 
when  he  gets  there,  I  know  as  little  as  he  does  himself.  There  is 
one  thing  most  certain  :  he  will  begin  by  laying  his  life  and  his  purse 
at  the  service  of  the  King,  and  will  then  bully  and  dictate  to  every 
one  else  who  has  done  the  same,  until  they  will,  like  Adele,  '  wish 
they  were  dead.'  He  will  probably  point  out  to  the  King  himself 
the  course  which  he  wishes  him  to  pursue.  Yes  ;  and  the  King  will 
say,  '  You  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  sensible  man,  monsieur.'  And 
then  ask  after  his  wife.  Well,  I  congratulate  Paris  on  the  accession 
of  the  most  impracticable  firebrand  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life." 

He  passed  into  the  hall-kitchen,  and  went  behind  the  screen, 
pondering  deeply.  Mathilde  happened  to  be  there,  and  he,  in  an 
absent  way,  and  to  her  great  astonishment,  took  up  the  thread  of  his 
thoughts  aloud,  and  addressed  them  to  her. 

"  He  will  insult  Lafayette  about  the  American  business.  He  has 
sworn  to  me  that  nothing  shall  ever  induce  him  to  speak  to  Mirabeau  ; 
he  has  vowed  to  me  that  he  will  insult  him  whenever  he  meets  him. 
For  the  rest,  why  give  details :  he  will  insult  and  denounce  them, 
every  one.  If  heads  are  lost  in  what  is  coming,  his  is  the  first  head 
which  will  go.  He  denounces  the  aristocracy,  and  denounces 
Mirabeau  as  a  disgrace  to  his  order  at  one  and  the  same  time.     In 
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short,  he  belongs  to  the  party  *  EKIsigny,'  which  consists  of  himself; 
aiid  every  other  party  are  a  congerie  of  rogues  and  vagabonds.  He 
will  lose  his  head,  whichever  party  wins." 

But  he  kept  it  on  his  shoulders  nevertheless,  while  heads  not  half 
so  deeply  implicated  as  his  fcil  like  wheat-ears  in  harvest. 

Mathilde  looked  quietly  up  at  him.  *-*-  You  were  talking  to  your- 
self," she  said,  "  Is  anything  wrong  which  I  can  mend  ?  Who  is 
going  to  lose  his  head  ?  *' 

**  Your  father,  Mathilde.  He  will  lose  his  head  among  these 
politics  as  surely  as  I  have  lost  mine  In  thinking  of  them.*' 

"  He  has  lost  his  head  among  them  already,*'  said  Mathilde,  smil- 
big,  '*  I  am  to  help  him  at  something  some  day,  as  he  says,  at  peril 
of  my  life.  But  I  do  not  understand  what  he  means,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  he  does  either.  All  this  trouble  will  blow  over,  will  it 
not  I  '* 

*'  Yes,  it  will  blow  over,**  said  Father  Martin,  as  they  looked  out 
of  the  window  over  the  rich  corn-fields  in  the  valley.  *'  It  will 
all  blow  over,  as  this  storm  has  blown  over.  See,  there  is  a  red 
arch  of  Ught  in  the  west,  which  rises  and  gets  more  glorious  each 
moment.** 

**  The  west  wind  and  rain  have  '  laid  *  the  wheat,**  said  matter-of- 
fact  Mathilde*  *'  It  will  not  get  up  again  before  harvest*  The 
storm  has  gone  over,  but  the  wheat  Is  destroyed.*' 

^*  Yet  the  wheat  will  grow  as  well  as  ever  next  year,"  said  Father 
Martin. 

**  But  not  in  those  fields,"  said  Mathilde,  simply,  "  There  will 
be  barley  there  next  year,  and  then  clover,  and  then  turnips,  and 
wheat  again  only  in  four  years." 

'*  But  there  will  be  wheat  again  at  last.  Let  us  change  the 
subject.  You  are  speaking  in  all  simplicity  ;  yet,  by  accident,  your 
words  are  painful  to  me.  One  is  so  blind,  and  one  has  to  look  for- 
iwzrd  so  very,  very  far." 

"  To  what  ?  "  asked  Mathilde. 

'*  To  harvest,  child.  Your  father  has  gone  to  Paris,  by-thc-by, 
and  commissioned  me  to  bid  you  adieu." 

This  changed  the  subject  with  a  vengeance.  It  took  away  Ma- 
thiide's  breath,  and  enabled  Father  Mariin  to  continue  his  explanations 
without  any  "  interpellations." 

*'  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  you  see,"  said  Father  Martin,  *'  that 
Adele  should  leave  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
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that  she  should  travel  alone.  Consequently,  your  fiither  and  I  have 
arranged  that  I  should  take  her  to  her  grand-aunt  at  Dinort,  as  soon 
as  she  is  well  enough  to  move.     The  sooner  the  better." 

*'  She  can  go  well  enough  now,  if  you  like,"  said  Mathilde.  **  I 
think  she  would  be  better  there  than  here.  But  you  will  come  back 
again,  and  not  leave  me  entirely  alone  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  I  will  come  back  again.  Do  you  really  think  she  can 
be  moved  ? " 

'^  It  will  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world,'*  said  Mathilde.  ^^  But 
I  could  take  her  there  as  well  as  you.  Why  should  not  I  take 
her?" 

**  Because  your  father  has  ordered  otherwise ;  and  because,''  he 
added,  speaking  very  slowly,  ^^  Louis'  regiment  is  still  quartered  at 
St.  Malo,  which  is  very  close." 

**  Are  they  to  marry,  then  ?  "  asked  Mathilde,  in  a  whisper. 

^^  I  think  so,"  said  Father  Martin,  also  in  a  whisper. 

For  almost  the  only  time  in  this  story  she  burst  out  into  wild 
weeping.  He  let  her  weep.  He  had  nothing  to  say  to  comfort  her, 
and  he  held  his  tongue.  "  God  knows  best,"  he  thought ;  **  I 
shall  not  interfere  with  her.     Let  her  cry  till  she  is  quiet." 

It  was  not  long  before  she  was  quiet.  He  waited  until  her  s6bs 
grew  less  and  less  frequent,  and  at  last  became  mere  sighs.  Then 
he  spoke  to  her. 

"  Are  you  quite  ready  to  speak  to  me  about  arrangements  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Yes." 

*' Good  ;  will  you  then  arouse  yourself?  Tell  Adele  of  her 
destination.  Prepare  her  mind  for  immediate  departure.  Get  her 
to  submit  decently  to  the  plan.  Pack  her  things  for  her ;  for,  I  fear, 
she  will  never  pack  them  for  herself.  And  if  you  have  any  difficult 
in  gaining  her  acquiescence,  tell  her  that  Louis  is  at  St,  Malo,  and 
that  she  will  see  him  very  often.  She  will  go  fast  enough  then. 
Will  you  obey  ?  " 

**  I  will  obey,**  said  Mathilde.  *'  I  always  do.  But  you  surely 
might  hold  out  the  attraction  of  Louis  de  Valognes  before  her.  That 
is  rather  a  bitter  pill  for  me  to  swallow,  advertising  him  to  her  after 
what  has  passed." 

"  It  will  do  you  good,"  said  Father  Martin.  "  Louis  has  grossly 
deceived  you.    Show  him  that  you  despise  him,  and  hate  him." 

"  But  I  don't,"  said  Mathilde. 
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**  Make  believe  that  you  do.  Show  your  spirit.  Say  *  You  wont 
her,  hey  ?     Then  take  her  ! '     Show  your  courage/' 

"  I  have  none,**  said  Mathilde,  **  I  am  the  greatest  coward  in  the 
world.  But  I  will  do  as  you  say.  And  what  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
Am  I  to  be  left  here  all  alone  ?  *' 

**  Certainly  you  are.  You  will  have  to  manage  matters  here. 
You  are,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  more  lucky  than  the  rest  of  the 
family.  You  do  not  know  what  has  happened.  While  you  and  I 
were  decorating  the  chapel  on  St,  Swithin's  eve,  the  people  of  Paris 
having  succeeded — how  I  cannot  conceive — in  capturing  the  Bastille, 
were  amusing  themselves  by  massacreing  De  Launay  and  the 
gariison," 

^^  Have  they  destroyed  the  Bastille  ?  "  said  Mathilde,  with  sudden 
animation.  **  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  that  before  ?  Thank 
God  !  there  is  life  in  old  France  yet.  And  so  there  Is  a  God  which 
judges  the  world.  I  thought  He  was  dead,  or  asleep  like  Baal,  So 
the  wicked  old  place  is  down.  I  wish  I  had  been  there ;  this  ii 
very  glorious  news,  indeed,'' 

'^  My  daughter,  do  you  not  think  of  Pe  Launay  and  the  gar- 
rison /  ** 

«  What  of  them  ?  " 

^*  Murdered  !  " 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that — that  was  a  mistake.  I  think  I  could  have 
saved  them,  had  I  been  there  with  a  strange  friend  of  mine,  I 
am  very  sorry  for  that.  But,  then,  they  were  maddened^  you  know, 
NaturaJly,  no  people  in  the  world  are  so  kind  as  the  French — they 
will  regret  this.  I  wish  that  my  friend  Marat  had  been  there  j  he 
would  have  prevented  this." 

**  Mathilde,"  said  Father  Martin,  "  you  should  never  name  that 
man.  It  is  inconceivably  horrible  to  me  to  hear  you  call  that  man 
your  friend.  I  am  seldom  angry,  but  I  am  angry  now.  This 
Marat  is  the  most  inconceivable  scoundrel  in  all  France,  Since  the 
days  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  no  such  villain  has  appeared  on 
this  earth.  I  thank  God  that  he  is  not  a  Frenchman^  but  a  Swiss  ! 
And  you  call  him  friend  !  '* 

**  If  you  are  angry  I  will  say  no  more,  of  course.  I  liked  him 
because  he  loved  the  poor*  He  was  odd,  and  I  am  also  very  odd, 
I  am  sorry  that  he  is  proved  to  be  wicked,  I  think  that  in  future 
some  one  should  tell  me  whom  I  am  to  like,  and  whom  I  am  to  dis- 
like.    I  want  guidajice  sadly,'' 
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"  I  think  you  do." 

'*  Well,  I  will  be  amenable  to  it.  I  am  to  stay  here,  all  alone, 
and  manage  matters  ? " 

"  That  is  what  we  wish  you  to  do." 

*'  Then,  of  course,  I  will  do  it.  I  do  not  want  to  irritate  you 
again.     But  is  M.  Marat  in  any  danger  ?  '* 

'*  Danger !  I  myself  would  shoot  him  like  a  mad  dog.  The  man 
has  demanded  three  hundred  thousand  heads  ;  Barbaroux  told  me  so ; 
your  father's  and  yours  among  the  number.  Your  defence  of  him 
is  shameful,  incredible." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  replied  Mathilde.  "  I  believe  that  he 
and  the  King  are  the  only  two  persons  who  really  love  the  people. 
And  before  the  people  are  righted,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
will  have  fellen.'' 

''  I  can  listen  to  you  no  longer,"  said  Father  Martin.  "  You 
dream  yourself  into  a  state  of  moon-struck  madness.  Your  folly  is 
intolerable.*' 

"  I  know  it,  but  you  cannot  help  one  wishing." 

*'  What  do  you  wish  now  ? "  said  Father  Martin,  testily. 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  die  for  the  people,"  she  replied.  "  Marat, 
you  say,  wants  his  three  hundred  thousand,  the  King  will  have  his 
three  hundred  thousand.  I  wish  they  would  take  my  poor  life  and 
end  it.'' 

"  This  is  mere  folly,"  said  Father  Martin,  "  the  merest  sentimen- 
tal folly.  Go  and  see  to  your  sister's  packing  up,  and  let  us  have  no 
more  of  it.  This  is  the  very  last  time  for  any  person  of  any  sense 
whatever  to  allow  themselves  to  be  romantic.  What  is  wanted  now 
is  shrewdness  and  action." 

It  was  in  truth  folly  approaching  to  madness  j  yet  she  was  no  fool, 
either,  and  meant  what  she  said.  If  you  will  think  for  one  moment 
of  the  temper  of  people  in  France  at  that  time,  of  Charlotte  Corday 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Robespierre  on  the  other,  you  will  scarcely 
accuse  me  of  exaggeration. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


I 


SIR    LIONEL    COMES   TO   SHEEPSDEN. 

There  was  but  little  summer  that  year.  Nothing  but  wild, 
sweeping,  westerly  rains,  folding  Sheepsden  in  the  mist  of  the  low 
carrying  cloud,  and  rushing  among  the  elms  about  the  house,  and 
moaning  in  the  fir-trees  aloft  on  the  summit  of  the  down.  A  wild 
and  melancholy  season,  only  made  more  melancholy  and  more  tragical 
by  the  news  from  France,  which  got  more  and  more  lamentable  as  time 
went  on.  Mathilde  had  to  pass  this  time  alone  at  Sheepsden,  with 
no  other  domestic  company  than  Mrs.  Bone  and  William  the  Silent  j 
for  Father  Martin  and  Adelc  were  away  to  Dinort. 

She  heard  of  them  now  and  then.  Madame  D*Isigny  of  St, 
Catherine's,  with  whom  Adcle  was  staying,  was  lady  visitor  of  La 
Garaye,  and  used  to  go  once  a  month  to  see  how  the  blind  and  the 
imbecile  were  getting  on  there.  Adcle  wrote  to  her  that  these 
monthly  inspections  of  the  hospital  of  La  Garaye  were  the  plea- 
santest  days  she  had  \  and  adding  that  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  St. 
Catherine's,  was  wonderfully  well  qualified  for  her  office  of  inspector 
of  the  *'  aveugles '*  and  *^'  imbeciles,"  seeing  that  she  was  more  than 
half  blind  and  utterly  imbecile  herself.  Adcle  did  not  add  the  fact 
that  Louis  de  Valognes  always  met  them  at  these  gatherings,  but 
Father  Martin  did  \  and  Mathilde  fully  understood  that  the  match 
between  De  Valognes  and  Adcle  was  merely  a  thing  of  time.  So 
when  she  actually  heard  that  it  had  taken  place,  she  was  not  so  v^t^ 
much  put  out ;  for — ^well,  she  had  got  some  good  advice,  other  than 
Father  Martin's,  before  the  marriage  took  place. 

Things  seemed  to  be  going  on  pretty  comfortably  at  St.  Malo, 
Dinort,  and  La  Garaye  ;  things,  however,  were  not  quite  so  com- 
fortable at  Dinan.  We  will  get  through  our  friend  Mathilde's 
correspondence  in  these  few  months  before  wc  begin  with  her  life 
during  that  time.  She  got  one  letter,  spotted  with  tears,  from 
Adcle,  m  which  that  young  lady  began,  as  usual,  by  wishing  she  had 
never  been  born,  and  ended  by  wishing  that  she  was  dead.  These 
were  the  only  two  coherent  propositions  in  the  whole  letter.  The 
middle  and  incoherent  part  of  it  was  taken  up  with  vague  denuncia- 
ions  of  her  mother,  Madame  of  Dinan,  and  of  Mathilde  herself. 

athilde  was   very  much  puzzled,  and  wondered  what  she  could 
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have  done,  but  was  somewhat  enlightened  by  the  letter  of  Father 
Martin  which  came  by  the  same  post.  It  appeared  that  Madame 
the  Lady  Abbess  of  St.  Catherine's  had  been  holding  her  monthly 
inspection  in  the  garden  of  La  Garaye  (a  fete,  I  suspect,  very  similar 
to. our  present  school  fetes,  though  without  croquet),  when  Madame 
lyisigny,  the  terrible  Lady  of  Dinan,  had  appeared,  and  had,  as 
Father  Martin  put  it,  ^'  conducted  herself  as  uHud.''  She  bad, 
it  appeared,  uised  those  gr^at  powers  of  objurgation  alluded 
Co  by  old  Lady  Sonyers,  with  such  remarkable  foi'ce  and  dexterity* 
that  she  had  left  every  woman  on  the  ground  in  tears,  except  Adi^, 
the  principal  victim,  who  was  in  hysterics.  Madame  D'kigny,  it 
seemed,  had  used  such  dreadful  language  to  her  daughter  Adel^ 
about  her  desertion  of  a  real  man  like  Sir  Lioael  Somers,  for  ^ 
miserable  creature  like  De  Valognes  (who  was  present)  \  had  scolded 
also  so  fearfully  about  her  husband's  political  tergiversation ;  about 
the  Lady  Abbess  oi  St.  Catherine's  trying  to  make  up  her  quarrel 
about  the  ^orvh  with  the  future  Marquis  de  Valognes  \  about  tbf 
shameful  way  in  which  Mathilde  had  been  treated  by  that  future 
Marquis,  bosom-friend  pf  the  doubleniyed  La  Fayettist,  Andr^ 
Pesilles  \  that  Adele  had  been  carried  into  the  hospital  of  La  Garaye 
in  a  swopn.  After  which  Madani^  of  Dinan  had  gone  back  tp 
Pinan  triumphant^ 

After  this  plain  proof  that  her  dear  mother'^  temper  was  by  »9 
means  improving,  MathiJde  came  tQ  the  conclusion  that  she  was  ju$t 
as  wejl  where  jhe  wa^..  Stijl  it  was  dull  for  many  reasons.  Her 
relations  with  William,  the  servant,  and  Mrs.  Bone,  the  housekeeper, 
were  as  pleasant  as  ever^  She  wa3  very  fond  of  them,  and  they  ioved 
her.  All  that  was  well.  These  three  had  tp  consult  every  morning 
about  the  farm,  about  the  household  expenses,  about  the  hprses,  about 
the  fowl3,  and  after  the  consultation  she  gave  her  orders,  which  they 
obeyed  with  gopd  will  and  diligence.  As  being  a  thing  of  the  past^ 
as  being  a  thing  which  will  never  be  seen  again,  this  diligent,  trustful, 
affectionate  obedience  after  consultation  is  worthy  of  notice,  just  in 
passings  However,  she  gpt  things  dom^  which  is  more  than  we  can  do 
now  ;  and  ^  found  that  ^he,  with  two  common,  honest  souls  to  help 
her,  could  niake  the  microcpsm  of  Sheepsden  spin  pn  better  than  ever. 

But  it  wa?  dull^  William  and  Mrs.  Bone  were  not  "  company." 
She  found  that  put  in  the  first  fortnight.  Their  talk  was,  fir^tt 
about  the  scandals  among  the  gentry,  which  she  always  stopped  at 
pnce;    secpndy  abPUt  the  scandal$  among  the  farmers  and  lower 
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classes,  which  she  stopped  also ;  and  thirdly,  about  agricultural 
prospects  and  the  health  of  horses,  which  she  let  go  on,  but  which 
bored  her.  It  was  very  dull  for  her,  and  it  rained  so  persistently, 
that  her  precious  red  umbrella  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  herself;  and 
being  free,  and  having  borrowed  Mrs.  Bone's  English  Bible,  she 
read  the  account  of  Noah's  flood  with  dismay. 

She  knew  that  she  was  doing  wrong  in  reading  this  Bible  of  Mrs, 
Bone's.  She  was  perfectly  aware  that  Father  Martin  would  be 
furious  with  her  tor  doing  so.  But  she  was  bored,  and  she  read  it. 
She  could  confess  and  have  absolution  for  having  done  $0  hereafter. 
%h^  may  be  excused  for  such  a  sin,  considering  how  dull  it  was  iav 
her,  and  that  she  had  no  spiritual  director. 

She  read  it  with  a  hungry  soul,  and  put  her  Thomas  a  Kempis 
aside ;  for  here,  in  this  forbidden  Bible  she  found  every  phase  of  her 
soul  satisfied.  '*  Why  have  they  kept  it  from  me  \  "  she  said  ;  and 
there  was  no  answer. 

Dull,  very  dull,  at  Sheepsden  i  long  days  spent  on  the  farm  and 
among  the  poor ;  long  evenings  with  Mrs,  Bone  and  William. 
Mathilde  was  a  thorough  radical.  She  had  absolutely  no  class  preju- 
dices whatever.  She  would  as  soon  sit  with  a  rheumatic  old  woman 
as  she  would  with  a  duchess.  She  began  to  sit  with  the  old  women 
and  gossip  with  them.  And  her  Catholic  language  was  half  for- 
gotten, and  some  of  the  poor  whom  she  habitually  relieved  and 
attended  to  were  Wesleyans  and  Independents ;  and  after  a  very 
short  time  it  seemed  to  her  that  their  formulas  were  nearly  as  attrac- 
tive, nearly  as  spiritual  as  her  own,  and  moreover  that  they  were 
wonderfully  similar. 

The  necessity  for  public  worship  which  had  lain  dormant  so  long, 

ibut  had  been  aroused  again  by  the  ministrations  of  Father  Martin^ 

as  very  strongly  felt  by  her.      Still  she  had  a  dislike  to  appear  at 

e  church  where  she  would  be  seen  by  people  in  her  own  rank  of 

ife,  and  set  down  as  a  renegade.     She  spent  her  first  Sunday  or 

two  of  ireedom  among  the  fields. 

It  was  a  very  wet  Sunday  when  she  wandered  solitary  among  the 
lonely  lanes,  in  one  of  the  remotest  of  them— one  which  was  deeply 
hadowcd  by  over-arching  elms,  deeply  rutted  with  the  winter's 
rains,  and  which  ended  in  the  sudden,  abrupt  down.  She  had  just 
I  made  up  ber  mind  to  climb  the  down,  and  enjoy  herself  three 
^^jhundred  feet  aloft,  alone  among  the  driving  mist,  when  she  paused 
^Butd  listened  with  eager  curiosity. 
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It  was  the  sound  of  many  voices  singing  a  hymn  to  a  simple  and 
easy,  yet  bold  and  majestic  tune.  They  sang  the  first  verse,  as 
she  listened,  and  there  was  silence  ;  then  they  took  up  the  harmony 
again  with  still  more  strength,  precision,  and  simplicity.  Not  only 
was  the  effect  of  the  music  itself  inexpressibly  fine,  with  the 
adjuncts  of  wild  weather  and  solitude  ;  but  the  words  of  the  hymn, 
touched,  with  a  hand  bold  if  rude,  on  the  highest  and  deepest  spiritual 
questions — the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  ultimate  mercy  of 
the  Deity.  Rude  as  the  words  were,  they  were  purely  religious ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  involved  humble  inquiry  of  God  for  something 
more  than  He  has  revealed,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  higher 
forms  of  religion.  I  should  say  that  even  a  really  thoughtful  Roman 
Catholic  would  not  deny  this  position. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 

To  perish  in  the  dust ; 
It  lives  in  thy  control, 

Thou  canst  not  be  unjust. 

The  more  my  spirit  sees 

Of  Thee  and  of  Thy  ways, 
The  more  my  soul  agrees 

To  sing  Thee  songs  of  praise. 

Do  with  me  as  Thou  wilt, 

I  trust  alone  in  Thee ; 
Thou  knowest  all  my  guilt, 

Yet  Thou  wilt  pardon  me. 

She  was  aroused,  interested,  nay,  almost  excited.  She  had  read 
and  loved  legends  of  travelling  knights  in  their  adventures  coming 
on  secret  romantic  little  chapels,  where  a  few  monks,  in  the  midst  of 
the  lonely  woods  and  the  wintry  weather,  were  singing  God*s  praises 
amidst  the  surrounding  desolation ;  and  she  had  read  of,  and,  radical 
as  she  was,  had  loved  and  admired  the  Scottish  Cameronians,  singing 
their  wild  hymns  in  unison,  beneath  the  solemn  crags  of  Wardlaw 
and  Cairntable,  until  the  melody  was  extinguished  amidst  the 
shattering  fire  of  Claverhouse's  carbines.  Somehow  she  seemed  to 
have  found  in  her  lonely  summer  ramble  some  adventure  of  this 
kind ;  for  she  was  of  that  romantic  nature  from  which  come  our 
martyrs,  and  she  went  on  with  her  adventure. 

Just  round  the  end  of  the  lane  she  found  a  little  chapel,  from 
which  the  singing  came.  Without  thinking  for  one  instant  of  her 
duty  as  a  Catholic,  or  of  what  Father  Martin  would  say,  she  quietly 
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doorway,  just  as 
down. 

No  one  seemed  to  notice  her,  though  there  were  many  there 
whom  she  knew.  As  she  passed  in,  with  the  instinct  of  many  years, 
she  looked  to  the  right  Tor  the  stoup,  but  seeing  nothing  but  an  alms 
box,  only  crossed  herself,  and  bowed  her  knee  slightly.  The 
moment  afterwards  she  remembered  that  she  was  among  extreme 
Protestants,  and  had  given  oiFcnce;  but  she  sat  down,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  notice  her. 

The  minister  of  this  little  tabernacle  among  the  English  hills  was 
a  very  young  man,  dark,  atrabilarious,  fanatic  in  appearance,  but  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  and  evidently  not  long  for  this  world.  The 
large  prominent  eyes,  the  sunken  face,  the  prominent  nose,  the  thin 
lips,  and  the  melancholy  expression  of  his  whole  face,  told  of  con- 
sumption. She  saw  before  her,  in  that  young  man,  the  highest  type 
of  the  saints  of  her  own  Church  j  and  while  she  looked  on  him,  pitied 
him,  and  loved  him,  he  began  to  pray  extempore. 

And  his  prayer  took  this  form  :  it  was  an  address  to  his  congre- 
gation about  the  infinite  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  There  was 
very  little  direct  petition  whatever.  It  seemed  as  though  he  merely 
wished  to  put  the  great  goodness  of  God  before  his  congregation. 
The  only  direct  petition  came  at  the  end  of  the  prayer,  and  Mathilde 
knew  that  it  alluded  to  her.  Here  this  young  man  made  a  direct 
personal  appeal  to  the  Deity,  *'  Other  sheep  you  have  not  of  this 
fold,  whose  good  works  and  whose  labours  of  love  we  have  known. 
In  Thy  hands  we  leave  them*  Grant,  then,  that  we  may  sit  with 
them  in  Thy  kingdom."  And  all  the  simple  folks  said,  "Amen," 
for  she  was  well  known  among  them. 

Then  he  preached,  but  not  at  Mathilde  the  Papist.  She  was 
utterly  beneath  him  now.  His  text  was  the  casting  down  of  the 
golden  crowns ;  and  believing  in  his  inmost  soul  that  his  own  glory 
was  near  at  hand,  he  soared  away  into  an  atmosphere  almost  as  high 
as  St.  John's.  Under  the  spell  of  his  rude  eloquence,  these  starved 
and  storm-beaten  Dorsetshire  hinds  became  kings  and  princes,  with 
an  inheritance,  after  death,  grander,  infinitely  grander  and  more 
glorious  than  Hapsburgh,  Hohenzollern,  or  Hanover  dared  dream  of. 
And  you  wonder  at  the  power  of  these  men  !  Mathilde  by  degrees 
raised  her  head,  and  watched  his  face  ;  but  she  was  nothing  to  him. 
She  believed,  as  all  Catholics  do,  every  word  that  he  said  ;  ajid  she 
was  forced  to  confess  that  she  had   never  heard  a  grander  sermon. 
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Every  word  of  it  suited  her.  She  seemed  as  he  went  on  to  be  rising 
into  a  clearer  atmosphere  every  moment ;  every  sentence  roused  her 
to  the  contemplation  of  some  noble  deed.  But  at  his  peroration  she 
bowed  down  her  head  and  wept. 

**  My  time  is  short  with  you.  I  am  going,  in  a  very  short  time, 
to  this  unutterable  glory  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  And  you 
will  weep  and  lament  for  me.  Why  for  me!  I  can  understand  your 
weeping  for  yourselves ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why 
you  should  weep  for  me  in  glory.  Yet  I  could  weep  myself  even 
in  glory,  for  my  feith  is  not  perfect.  Tears  will  be  wiped  away 
from  all  eyes  I  knowy  yet  see  what  an  imperfect  worm  I  am.  I  will 
lay  my  poor  soul  bare  before  you.  I  find  no  assurance  in  the  Book 
that  those  who  have  loved  on  this  earth  will  meet  again.  And 
without  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  what  will  glory  be  to  me  ?  Yet  I 
trust.     Yet  I  trust." 

Mathilde  being  next  the  door,  was  forced  of  course  to  go  out 
first,  which  she  did  with  her  head  bent  modestly.  Some  one's  hand, 
the  hand  of  some  one  who  stood  before  her  and  opposed  her  passage, 
was  laid  on  her  shoulder,  and  she  looked  up  into  the  frank  genial 
face  of  Sir  Lionel  Somers. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  she  said  eagerly,  and  quickly  in  French,  "  I  am  so 
very  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  so  very  lonely.  However  did  you  come 
here  ? '' 

'*  I  followed  you.  I  came  to  see  you  at  Sheepsden,  and  got  your 
general  r'lute ;  asking  such  few  as  were  about,  I  followed  you,  never 
dreaming  that  you  could  be  in  the  Dissenting  Chapel.*' 

"  I  suppose  that  I  have  done  very  wrong,"  said  Mathilde,  "  but  I 
must  complete  my  crime.  There  stands  the  minister,  and  I  must 
go  and  thank  him." 

"  I  will  introduce  you,"  said  Sir  Lionel.  "  He  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine." 

The  young  man  was  standing  on  one  side  with  his  young  bride, 
for,  like  most  other  pure  and  enthusiastic  young  men,  he  had  married 
young.  The  wife  was  a  gentle,  pretty-looking,  delicate  creature, 
and  was  looking  anxiously  up  into  her  husband's  fece,  which,  now 
the  excitement  of  preaching  was  over,  was  ghastly  and  wan,  but 
very  handsome.     Sir  Lionel  took  Mathilde  up  to  them,  and  said, — 

"  Evans,  let  me  introduce  a  young  French  lady  of  the  high 
nobility,  who  wishes  to  thank  you  for  your  sermon." 

"  I  know  mademoiselle  very  well,"  he  said  very  respectfully.    "  I, 
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Ugh  coming  from  a  little  distance,  have  known  of  mademoiselle's 
;ood  works,  and  her  labours  in  the  Lord.'* 

**  You  made  me  weep  profoundly,  monsieur/'  said  Mathilde  in  a 
downright  manner.  **  And  I  am  grateful  to  you.  I  am  hard- 
hearted, and  not  easily  moved  to  tears.  Will  you  allow  me  to  shake 
hands  with  you  ?  ** 

But  to  her  surprise  and  Sir  Lionel,  Mr.   Evans  hung  back  and 
hesitated.     They  thought  that  it   was   because  she  was  a  Roman 
i      Catholic,  until  he  stammered  out. 

**I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Lionel ;  but  I  think  I  should  wish  you 

to  explain  to   mademoiselle   that   J — I   am   only  a  common  village 

^^ihoe maker,  and  that  I  return  to  my  bench  to-morrow.     I  doubt,**  he 

^Bdded,  again  hesitating,  and  in  perfect  humble  simplicity,  ^^that  her 

^^pdyship  does  not  understand  that," 

^"  *'  Why,  then,  this,'*  said  Mathilde,  brightening  up,  *'  is  more 
beautiful  than  alL  This  brings  us  back  to  the  time  when  there  were 
no  trained  priests  at  all,  and  they  were  all  carpenters,  fishermen,  and 
centmakers.  I  am  backsliding  more  and  more,"  she  said,  smiling  on 
Sir  Lionel.  '*  All  this  will  go  to  Father  Martin,  and  my  penances 
will  be  terrible.     Now^  sir,  will  you  shake  hands  ?  " 

When  they  had  all  four  done  so,  and  were  at  ease  among  one 
^another,  Sir  Lionel  asked  Evans  which  way  he  was  going. 
^B    *^  I  preach  at  Pimperne  to-night,  Sir  Lionel ;  and  walk  back  over 
l^the  down  afterwards*     I  have  a  very  important  order  to  execute  to- 
morrow, which  must  be  done.     I  am  heeling  and  soling  Sir  Arthur 
Martin's  shooting-boots.     Disappoint  him,  and  I  lose  his  servants* 
custom  ;  lose  that,  and  I  lose  half  my  trade.     I  and  my  wife  must 
walk  home  to-night." 
J  'Ml  nc  faut  pas,"   said  Mathilde,  emphatically.     "  Trente   mille 

^Hbis,  il  ne  faut  pas,**  and  so  on  to  the  amount  of  the  half  of  one  of 
^^roese  pages  in   French,  partly  to  herself  and  partly  to  Sir  Lionel. 
Then  she  got  hold  of  Mrs.  Evans  and  walked  on  before. 
Sir  Lionel  said,  when  she  had  done  : 

**  Mademoiselle  D'Isigny  says,  Evans,  that  she  will  not  hear 
for  one  moment  of  such  an  arrangement  as  yours.  She  declares 
that  it  is  perfectly  monstrous  of  you  to  pull  your  wife  over 
e  down  after  dark  in  such  naughty  weather,  and  insists  that 
u  ajid  Mrs,  Evans  shall  sup  and  sleep  at  Sheepsden,  and  be 
driven  over  in  the  morning.  Just  look  at  your  wife,  man,  and  be 
reasonable.*' 
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Indeed,  she  was  but  a  delicate  little  thing,  and  there  was  another 
life  beside  hers.     Sir  Lionel  had  touched  him. 

"  But  it  is  a  Papist  house,  Sir  Lionel ;  and  I  am  not  without  mjr 
enemies." 

^'  Do  an  honest  thing  like  an  honest  man,  and  let  your  enemies 

be  "  not  scattered — something  worse.     For  it  was  a  coarser 

age  than  ours  \  and  yet  there  were  gentlemen  on  the  earth  in  those 
days,  too. 

Evans  still  hesitated. 

"  See  here,  then,"  said  Sir  Lionel ;  "  I  will  sup  there  myself  to 
countenance  you." 

"  Your  character  for  Protestantism  does  not  stand  very  high  in 
the  valley  just  now.  Sir  Lionel,"  said  Evans,  somewhat  slyly. 
*'  However,  I  will  come,  for  the  wife's  sake.     We  turn  ofF  here." 

Mrs.  Evans  joined  him,  and  Sir  Lionel  and  Mathilde  were  left 
standing  in  the  road  together. 

"  You  have  done  a  fine  thing,"  he  said,  "  asking  a  red-hot 
Primitive  Methodist  home  to  Sheepsden !  You  are  a  nice  young 
lady  to  be  left  in  care  of  your  father's  house  !  " 

Mathilde  began  nodding  her  head  rapidly  :  she  nodded  it  till  she 
was  tired,  but  she  never  said  anything ;  yet  these  nods  were  made  by 
a  Frenchwoman,  and  so  were  as  good  as  words. 

"  Your  father  will  be  furious." 

A  nod  which  somehow — (who  is  able  to  analyse  French  gesticu- 
lation ?) — expressed,  with  raised  eyebrows,  a  scared  acquiescence. 

"  Father  Martin  will  be  very  angry." 

Another  nod,  perhaps  with  a  slight  turning  of  the  head  on  one 
side,  and  a  trifle  of  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  if  she  would  say, 
"  That  is  no  such  terrible  matter." 

''  Adele  will  laugh  at  you  for  ever  about  it.  She  has  the  whip- 
hand  of  you  now.  You,  so  particular  !  You,  so  religious  !  You, 
so  Catholically  correct !  " 

A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  raising  of  the  eyebrows,  and,  superadded,  a 
slight  shaking  of  the  sides,  as  though  of  a  laughter  which  never  got 
reflected  on  the  face. 

"  You  have  committed  a  terrible  indiscretion.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  will  be  best.  Let  me  come  home  with  you  to  Sheeps- 
den, and  help  you  to  entertain  these  people.  It  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  scandal,"  continued  this  consummate  hypocrite. 

"  Allans  !  "  said  Mathilde,  taking  his  arm,  and  "  right-abouting  " 
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him  up  the  lane  towards  Shecpsden.  **  This  is  a  fine  way  to  save 
scandal,  and  you  are  a  fine  man  to  save  \t.  You  are  in  trouble  now 
with  the  orthodox,  on  account  of  us  Catholics  ;  now  you  will  be  in 
trouble  once  more  with  the  orthodox,  for  receiving  Dissenters.  It 
is  all  trouble  together,  Lionel,  is  it  not  ?  But  let  us  walk  fast,  for  I 
will  have  a  good  supper  for  my  shoemaker.  See  here,  now !  I 
complain  of  Adele  for  her  indiscretions.  She  is  more  often  indis- 
creet than  L  But  when  I  am  indiscreet,  I  show  a  greater  genius  for 
it  than  she*     She  never  equalled  this/* 

Sir  Lionel  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  the  best  little  soul  in  the 
world,"  and  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  just  as  the  Rector  came 
swiftly  round  the  corner  of  the  lane,  on  the  way  to  reading  prayers  to 
some  old  people  in  an  outlying  dame's  school,  in  red-hot  argument 

^^ith  the  radical  master-sweep  from  Stourminster  Marshall,  on  the 
subject  of  the  last  church-rate*  These  two,  being  in  haste,  passed 
on  with  only  a  salutation  ;  and  Sir  Lionel,  reflecting  about  his  public 
recognition  of  Evans,  the  dissenting  minister,  set  down,  in  the 
account-book  of  his  mind,  800A  extra  towards  his  next  election 
expenses. 

When  they  got  comfortably  inside  the  screen  at  Sheepsden, 
Mathilde  left  him  for  a  time  with  a  book,  while  she  assisted,  or 
rather  directed,  Mrs.  Bone  to  get  supper.  He  had  not  read  long, 
by  M.  D'Isigny's  lamp,  when  a  very  quiet,  ^^^  voice  said  to  him, 
**  I  ask  your  pardon,  Sir  Lionel  -,  but  will  you  allow  me  to  take  off 
your  boots,  and  give  you  shoes  ?  " 

It  was  William  who  spoke.  He  had  a  sort  of  unreasonable  dislike 
of  this  young  man ;  but  he  said  "  Yes,*'  and  William  knelt  down. 

When  his  head  was  under  the  lamp,  Sir  Lionel  saw  what  a  really 
noble  head  it  was.  The  down-going  light  from  the  lamp  threw  but 
few  shadows  on  the  face,  because  the  face  was  so  strong  that  in  the 
lower  part  it  caught  more  light  than  shade.  It  was  a  nice  honest 
face  to  look  at  \  and  Sir  Lionel  thought,  or  imagined,  that  he  should 
like  to  stand  well  with  every  one  in  this  establishment,  and  so  he 
spoke  to  this  objectionable  William. 

**  You  have  a  good  place  here  \  " 

**  Yes,  your  honour.'* 

**  You  come  of  a  good  stock.     I  hope  you  will  be  faithfiil  to 
JVIademoiselle.     Here  is  a  guinea  for  you/' 

**  I  will  be  faithful  to  M-  D'Isigny  and  his  daughter  without  a 
"guinea,  your  honour.'* 

N.  S.    1867,  Vol,   IV,  M 
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"  Will  you  not  take  this  one  ?  " 

*'  Thank  your  honour,  no.  There  was  trouble  about  a  guinea 
before  between  you  and  me,  and  I  nearly  lost  my  place  through  it/' 

"  Well,  but  take  this  one  and  make  friends  again." 

There  was  no  resisting  this,  and  William  was  won.  We  can  say 
no  more  about  him  just  now.  We  only  record  the  fact,  that  Sir 
Lionel  could  not  have  bought  him  for  fifty  guineas,  but  won  him 
with  one,  which  he  at  once  expended — buying  Mrs.  Bone  a  grey 
silk  gown  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  his  sweetheart,  Awdrey,  a  cotton 
print  for  six. 

Then  Evans  came,  and  they  had  a  pleasant  evening,  with  conver- 
sation, noticeable  among  which  was  this  : 

*'  I  wish  I  had  learnt  the  French  language,'*  said  Evans.  ''  If  I 
had  known  what  was  going  to  happen,  nothing  should  have  pre- 
vented me." 

Mathilde,  thinking  he  meant  some  compliment  to  her,  asked— 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because,  my  lady,  I  would  have  gone  as  a  missionary  to  France, 
and  have  done  vast  good  among  the  people.  Two  dozen  such  as  I 
could  have  stopped  this  revolution.  Primitive  Methodism  is  the 
religion  of  the  poor,  and  they  have  not  got  it  in  France." 

**  Our  parish  clergy — at  least,  in  my  Brittany,"  said  Mathilde, 
^^  are  just  as  simple,  as  good,  as  devoted  as  yourself,  sir.  I  can  pay 
them  no  higher  compliment,  sir.  The  people  in  Brittany  will  follow 
their  priests  to  the  death.  You  say  they  have  not  got  Methodism. 
That  is  true ;  but  they  have  priests  who  understand  every  thought 
and  wish  of  theirs,  as  well  as  you  do  those  of  your  own  sect ;  and, 
sir,  they  will  die  for  them." 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  lady ;  you  should  know.  This  good 
Father  Martin  of  whom  I  have  heard  is  one  of  them.  The  Abbe  dc 
Firmont,  lately  at  Lul worth,  is  another." 

**  Edgeworth  is  a  good  fellow,"  interposed  Sir  Lionel — ''  Irish, 
but  good."  • 

"  But  is  it  the  same  in  Paris  ? "  asked  Mr.  Evans,  after  the 
interruption. 

•  The  French  call  him  **de  Firmont,"  the  English  Abbd  Edgeworth.  He  was  the 
man  who  was  on  the  scaffold  with  Louis  XVI.  I  have  heard  it  surmised  that  he  was 
actually  uncU  to  the  great  Miss  Edgeworth,  of  Edgeworth*s-town.  But  if  so,  how 
did  he  get  his  territorial  title  of  "  De  Firmont "  ?  Surely  some  correspondent  of 
Sylvanus  Urban  can  set  us  right  here. 
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"  Je  ne  suis  pas  une  Parisicnnc,  frivole,  moqueuse,  vainc,  ct 
^Unconstante/'  said  Mathilde,  emphatically,  "  Je  suis  habftante  dc 
"  rexcellente  Bretagne,     I  ask  your  pardon.     Go  on,  sir." 

**  I  would  not  speak  of  religious  Brittany,"  said  Evans.  "  I 
would  not  disturb  their  faith  then  \  but  I  think  that  my  pure 
Methodism,  preached  with  unction  among  the  priest-ridden  popula- 
tion in  Paris,  would  have  done  great  things,     I  believe  everything," 

*'  Protestantism  has  not  flourished  in  Paris,  sir,"  said  Mathilde. 

*^  You  dream,  you  dream,  my  good  Evans*  The  history  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  they  want  an  ei|ualization  of  property,"  said  Sir  j| 

Lionel.  I 

"  Quite  naturally,"  said  Evans.     ''  We  are  Socialist,  you  know.'*  I 

'^  The  deuce  you  are  ! "  said  Sir  Lionel.  "  Here  is  pretty  company 
in  exchange  for  my  good  nature," 

*'  Theoretically^*  replied  Evans, 

"  Not  practically,  you  are  quite  sure,"  replied  Sir  Lionel, 
*'  Ashurst  is,  of  course,  at  your  service." 

'*  Theoretically,  sir,  only,"  said  Evans,  "  as  in  the  primitive 
Church.  It  is  only  a  principle  of  ours,  carried  into  practice  against 
the  law  only  among  a  select  few  of  ourselves.     We  are  subservient 

•lo  all  rulers  and  magistrates.  For  the  time  of  the  prince  of  the  powers 
of  the  air  is  not  passed,  and  will  not  pass,  sir,  for  seventy  weeks 
of  years." 

**  Bedlam  !  Bedlam  !  and  once  more  Bedlam  !  There  never 
was  a  better  fellow  than  that,  and  yet,  give  him  his  head,  he  will 
talk  himself  into  as  great  a  state  of  nonsense  as  D'Isigny,"  said  Sir 
Lionel,  as  he  walked  home  to  Ashurst  over  the  Down,  ''  Every- 
body is  mad,  and,  upon  my  honour,  I  am  as  mad  as  ten  hatters  myself 
— madder.  It  would  be  very  nice,  but  it  would  be  so  ridiculous. 
Nevertheless,  she  is  extremely  charming." 

Then  he  walked  above  a  mile  in  deep  thought,  after  which  he 
^  took  up  once  more  the  theme  that  every  one  was  mad,  and  spoke  it 
^pout  aloud  among  the  dripping  junipers, — 

**  We  are  all  going  mad  together.  Every  man  is  saying,  with  an 
air  of  calm  conviction,  the  first  thing  which  comes  into  his  head,  and 
quarrelling  with  every  one  else  who  don't  agree  with  him.  This,  I 
^Uake  it,  is  the  ultimate  outcome  of  Whiggery*  I  can  understand  the 
^VTory  position,  and  I  can  understand  the  Democratic,  but,  upon  my 
^■Vrord  and  honour,  I  cannot  understand  ours,  We  began  removing 
"the  landmarks,  after  all.     Nothing  it  seems  is,  by  our  creed,  to  be 
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ultimately  sacred  except  *  property/  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  see  why. 
Why,  any  brute  might  get  property.  It  seems  to  me  the  first  thing 
to  go  instead  of  the  last.  The  advanced  people  in  our  party  are 
pitching  every  formula  to  the  winds  except  this  *  property.*  The 
prestige  of  birth  is  gone ;  the  religion  of  the  land  is  going, — both  bad 
things,  but  not  so  bad  as  this  last  one,  which  is  after  all  the  great 
evil  of  the  land.  I  am  getting  somewhat  sick  of  this  rosewater 
Whiggery ;  Dlsigny  has  cured  me,  I  suppose.  He  is  a  bom  Whig 
— a  man  who  will  calmly  pull  to  pieces  the  old  state  of  things, 
quietly  advance  every  argument  which  logically  leads  to  pure  de- 
mocracy, and  then  expect  that  everything  is  to  go  on  exactly  as  it 
was  before.  Til  be  hanged  if  I  don't  turn  Tory — they  do  know  what 
they  are  about ;  or  Democrat — they  also  know  what  they  are  about. 
I  will  wait  and  think." 

The  Stour  Valley  people  were  right  in  saying  that  Sir  Lionel  had 
got  very  unsettled  in  his  opinions  since  he  had  been  so  much  at  Sheeps- 
den,  and  that  he  never  would  be  the  man  his  father  was.  Both 
propositions  were  undeniably  true.  That  he  might  be  a  better  and 
nobler  man  than  his  father,  the  old  fox-hunting  baronet,  they  never 
thought.  They  meant  that  he  was  going  the  wrong  way  altogether. 
He  had  first  slid  away  from  the  path  of  righteous  Philistines  by 
engaging  himself  to  a  French  woman.  Then  he  had  encouraged 
Papists,  and  brought  over  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  shape 
of  Popish  vestments  in  his  curricle  from  Lulworth.  Lastly,  he  had 
been  known,  in  a  public  manner,  to  go  to  a  dissenting  place  of 
worship  in  company  with  a  Popish  young  lady,  to  walk  home 
scandalously  alone  with  her,  and  to  assist  at  the  entertaining  at 
supper  of  a  dangerously  democratic  nonconformist  cobbler.  His  sins 
were  so  great,  so  innumerable,  and  withal  so  complicated,  that  no 
one  could  exactly  lay  hold  of  them.  All  parties^  however,  agreed 
that  he  had  broken  loose  from  every  tie,  and  was  going  to  the  devil. 
I  am  not  wise  enough  to  say  whether  toleration  is  a  good  thing  or  a 
bad  thing.  I  have  only  to  say  that  there  was  none  of  it  in  the  Stour 
Valley  in  1789. 

The  Rector,  best  of  men,  turned  against  him.  He  did  not  mind 
Sir  Lionel's  faux  pas  about  the  vestments  from  Lulworth ;  that  was 
in  a  way  respectable.  There  were  Howards,  Talbots,  Petres, 
Welds — people  of  the  most  undeniable  respectability — who  still,  un- 
happily, clung  to  the  more  ancient  form  of  faith.  This  indiscretion 
of  Sir  Lionel's  was  tolerable  ;  the  last  one  was,  however,  intolerable 


Madc^noiselle  Mathilde. 

and  iz/^gentlemanly,  after  all  the  Rector's  long-contumcd  efforts  to 
"  uproot  dissent"  in  the  parish;  after  he  had  so  frequently  under- 
gone the  fatigue  of  preaching  for  nearly  an  hour  at  a  time  against  it 
(after  having  previously  murdered  our  noble  Liturgy  by  reading  that 
extraordinary  congeries  of  prayers,  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
which  they  are  pleased  to  call  Morning  Service)  ;  after  all  these 
sacrifices,  his  beloved  Lionel,  his  Absalom,  had  taken  up,  in  a 
scandalously  open  manner,  with  a  dangerous  dissenting  cobbler,  and 
had  **  sat  at  meat  with  him/'  as  the  Rector  put  it,  who  got  the 
more  Scriptural  as  he  got  the  more  angry. 

"Angry!"  I  beg  pardon^ — I  should  have  said  *^  hurt."  The 
Rector  was  friendly  with  him  still,  met  him  as  of  old,  and  called  him 
"  My  dear  Lionel  ;*'  deferred  to  him  in  every  way ;  was  more  polite 
than  ever ;  begged  him,  by  note,  to  undertake  once  more  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  his  churchwarden  for  another  year ;  but  he 
declined  his  invitarions  to  dinner,  and,  what  showed  his  displeasure 
more  strongly,  refused  formally,  through  the  gamekeeper,  to  fish 
in  his  water. 

As  for  the  squires  and  baronets  in  the  VaJlcy,  they  were  deeply 
angry  with  him.  He  had  allowed  his  bride  to  be  taken  away  from 
him  by  a  Frenchman,  and  no  one  had  been  shot  (not  that  any  one 
of  them  dared  give  a  Somers  the  white  feather),  and  "  Whig  and 
Tory  all  agreed "  as  the  song  goes,  that  he  had  no  principles  what- 
ever. He  was  a  hunted  man,  almost  without  a  backer  and  without 
a  refuge  cJtcept  his  own  house. 

But  not  quite.    He  had  a  backer — a  backer  that  few  of  them  dared 
likce,  old   and   quiet  as  she  was^ — his  own   mother,  Lady   Somers. 
his  strenuous  old   lady  suddenly  grew  twenty  years  younger,  and 
oiFered  battle-royal  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Valley.     When 
^bhc  Rector  committed  the  overt  act  of  treason,  of  refusing  to  fish  in 
^BSir  Lionel's  water,  she  wrote  him  a  note  regretting  that  she  should 
H  be  unable  to  receive  him  in  future,  and  requesting  that  her  prayer- 
B  books  and  hymn-books  should  be  delivered  out  of  the  family  pew  to 
^thc  bearer.     Old  Lady  Morton,  who  came  cackling  over  to  her 
with   the  tale  of  Sir  LioneKs  misdoings,  she  did  receive.     What 
passed  we  don't  know  ;   but  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  gentle 
Lady  Somers  had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  her  old  school- 
fellow, Madame  D^Isigny  of  Dinan,  for  Lady  Morton  was  observed 
to  be  in  tears  when  she  went  away. 

What  had  passed  between  son  and  mother  ?  what  made  her  fight 
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his  battle  so  furiously,  defying  scandal,  the  Valley,  and  the  Rector  ? 
Who  knows  ? 

He  had  one  backer,  and  he  also  had  one  refuge,  Sheepsden ;  he 
was  always  there  now.  Reader,  if  you  chance  to  be  a  man,  young, 
handsome,  clever,  gentle,  and  agreeable, — just  for  mere  experiment's 
sake, — ^get  into  the  habit  of  sitting  alone,  before  the  fire,  with  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  charming,  and  original  women  you  ever  met  in 
your  life,  keeping  your  head  close  to  hers,  talking  in  a  low  voice  of 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  then  see  what  will  happen  to 
you.     Much  the  same,  I  doubt,  as  happened  to  Sir  Lionel  Somers. 

Again,  my  dear  reader,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  woman,  just  let  us 
reverse  the  former  position.  Suppose  that  you  are  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  charming,  and  original  women  ever  met  with  (as  of  course 
you  are), — ^just  for  mere  experiment's  sake, — get  into  the  habit  of 
sitting  alone,  before  the  fire,  with  a  young,  handsome,  clever,  gentle, 
and  agreeable  man,  keeping  your  head  close  to  his,  and  talking  of 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  then  see  what  will  happen  to  yw. 
Much  the  same,  I  doubt,  as  happened  to  Mathilde. 

And  if  you  are  both  of  you  all  alone,  and  have  both  just  been  irri- 
tated and  insulted  by  a  scandalous  deception,  why  then  tant  mieux 
or  tant  pis^  as  the  matter  ultimately  turns  out. 

There  was  a  ghost  at  Ashurst,  which  always  appeared,  said  the 
old  women,  to  the  Somers  of  the  time,  when  loss  or  misfortune 
threatened  him.  The  traditions  of  the  ghost  were,  however,  very 
dim,  because,  probably,  the  Somers  had  been  a  lucky  family  ever  since 
they  had  paid  "  Non-such  James,"  their  thousand  pounds  for  their 
baronetcy ;  and  so  the  ghost's  services  had  not  been  required.  Sir 
Lionel,  sitting  over  the  fire  late  one  night  this  autumn,  after  returning 
from  Sheepsden,  actually  thought  that  he  had  seen  this  ghost  for  a 
moment;  but  it  was  only  his  grey-headed  old  mother,  in  her  chamber 
costume,  who  came  towards  him  along  the  dark  hall,  with  the  light  of 
her  solitary  candle  flickering  on  her  v/ithered  old  face,  and  who  said, — 

**  I  believe  it  is  as  I  wished  it  to  be  from  the  first.  What  on 
earth  you  could  ever  have  seen  in  that  girl  Adele,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive." 

And  Sir  Lionel  was  silent.  For  Adele,  with  all  her  petulance  and 
frivolity,  was  a  most  irresistible  little  creature ;  and  the  memory  of 
her  was  strong  on  him  that  night. 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next, ) 
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MEMORIES   OF   FONTAINEBLEAU. 

lO  some  readers  who  have  lately  visited  Paris,  the  name  of 
Fontaincbleau,  that  ancient  and  historical  c bateau  j  thirty- 
five  miles  south-cast  of  the  capital  of  France,  and  yet 
novr  within  scarcely  more  than  as  many  minutes*  railway 
reach  of  it,  may  be  connected  with  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
reception  recently  held  there  when  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French, — notoriously  splendid  and  untiring  in  their  hospitality, — 
"speeded  on  his  parting  way  "  their  guest  the  Czar. 

To  other  readers  the  name  of  Fontaineblcau  may  recall  the  me- 
mory of  some  summer-day,  far  off  or  near,  a  summer-day  of  hope 
which  has  since  become  memory ;  or  of  rest  in  a  forest,  on  green 
turf  and  beneath  the  spreading  branches, — the  welcome,  venerable 
shade  of  old  oak  trees.  But  few,  glancing  back  through  the  long 
vista  of  time  to  scenes  acted  generations  since  in  presence  of  those 
same  trees,  can  count  the  memories,  cheijuered  like  its  flickering 
light  and  shade,  which  lurk  in  that  Mli/t^n't  of  Fontaineblcau,  the 
place  especially  beloved  by  Henri  IV,  and  by  Louis  XIV.  Its 
echoes,  as  in  old  times,  ages  before  the  railway  shriek  was  heard,  are 
still  often  roused  by  the  hunting  horn  ;  but  it  is  long  now  since  they 
have  responded  to  the  clarion  of  war,  although  from  Fontaineblcau 
ancient  kings  of  France  have  gone  forth  to  battles,  which,  whilst  im- 
mortalising their  own  heroic  fames,  they  believed  would  give  her 
eternal  glory. 

And  thither,  having  won  their  laurels,  royal  conquerors  and  coura- 
geous knights  have  returned;  chevaliers, like  Bzyavdjsam  peur  et  sans 
nprochi^  have  come  back  there  to  be  welcomed  by  the  smile  of 
love,  best  guerdon  of  the  brave  i  love  to  be  but  coyly  shown,  say  in 
presence  of  the  Court  assembled  in  that  long,  stately  gallery  within 
the  castle  walls,  representing  the  chaces  of  Henry  IV.,  or  in  that 
majestic  one  above  it,  illustrating  the  victoriL-s  of  kings  of  France 
together  with  the  triumphs  of  Diana  the  huntress  (for  at  Fontaine- 
blcau Mars  and  Diana  were  long  the  presiding  deities)  : — but,  before 
matins  or  after  vespers  in  the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  with  its  richly 
adorned  altar,  curious  pavement,  and  fine  paintings,  love  to  be 
whispered  in  rapturous  meetings  after  dreary  partings,  to  be  smiled 
after  much  weeping,  in  that  "  MU  faret  a  travert  un  vsili  de  ver^ 
duTiy*  where  the  rustling  leaves  of  ancient  trees,  with  imperishable 
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ivy  clinging  to  them,  seem  still  to  murmur  that  centuries  are  but 
yesterdays,  and  that  true  love,  having  no  beginning  nor  end  to  its 
history,  is  eternal. 

But  what  changes  in  the  history  of  France  since  that  September- 
day  in  1602,  for  example,  when  the  forest  trees  of  Fontainebleau 
being  ^'  all  aglow  "  with  variegated  tints  of  autumn,  neither  more  nor 
less  rich  than  now,  courtiers  in  bright  array  were  pressing  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace  towards  the  apartment  of  the  Queen,  and  clustered 
together  eager  and  excited  in  the  "  cabinet  of  Clorinda,*'  its  ante- 
chamber !  For  the  cry  of  the  first-bom  legitimate  son  of  Henri  IV. 
had  just  made  itself  heard  in  the  world,  and  brave  men  and  beautiful 
women  responded  to  it  by  exclaiming,  **  Vive  U  Dauphin  !  *' 

None,  however,  had  cause  to  hail  the  young  child  as  had  his 
mother,  Marie  de  Medici ;  for  to  her  he  was  the  harbinger  of  hope 
that  she  was  about  to  take  a  higher  place  than  she  had  yet  filled  in 
the  heart  of  his  father,  who  had  evinced  such  extreme  repugnance  to 
the  state  necessity  of  his  marriage  with  her  (the  daughter  of  Francis, 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany),  that  when  the  Due  de  Sully  announced 
to  him,  in  1600,  that  the  marriage  treaty  was  concluded,  the  King 
said,  after  a  long  pause  of  evidently  painful  though  silent  agitation  on 
his  part : — "  Well,  be  it  so,  as  there  is  no  remedy  ;  if  I  must  marry 
for  the  good  of  my  kingdom,  I  must." 

About  a  year  before  the  necessity  of  this  alliance  was  thus  reluc- 
tantly admitted  by  him,  Henri  IV.  had  at  Fontainebleau  ^^  abandoned 
himself  to  all  the  transports  of  sorrow  **  for  the  sudden  loss  of  the 
fair  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  on  whom  he  had  successively  bestowed  the 
titles  of  Marquise  de  Mon9eaux  and  Duchesse  de  Beaufort,  and  on 
whose  head  it  is  supposed  that  he  intended  to  place  the  crown. 

The  illustrious  Due  de  Sully,  his  friend  and  &vourite  adviser,  had 
much  difficulty  in  arousing  the  King  from  the  state  of  lethargy  which 
succeeded  to  these  transports  of  sorrow.  It  was  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  Easter  at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  that  Henri  IV.  had 
gone  thither  in  1599,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  his  confessor,  ordered 
the  Duchesse  de  Beaufort  to  leave  him  there  for  a  few  days,  and  to 
pass  the  holidays  in  Paris.  With  tears  did  the  Duchesse  receive  this 
command ;  and  short  though  their  separation  was  intended  to  be,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  either  of  them  could  consent  to  it.  On  Maundy 
Thursday  the  Duchesse,  still  in  Paris,  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent 
convulsions,  and  at  Fontainebleau  quickly  arrived  the  sad  news  of  her 
death, — with  what  result  to  the  King  has  already  been  told. 
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Mefftaries  of  Fontainebleait. 
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Great,  however,  was  the  joy  of  Henry  IV.  at  the  birth  of  a  legiti- 
mate heir  to  his  throne,  in  1602,  and  that  event  politically  strength- 
ened the  position  of  his  Queen,  But,  as  a  woman,  many  were  the 
tears  she  still  had  cause  to  shed  at  Fontainebleau  ;  and,  despite  his 
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The  Pttloce  d  Foataidebleiivi. 


f^  many  were  ths  hours  of  dark   foreboding  endured  there  by 

lenri  IV.,  of  presentiments  from  which  he  sought  distraction  in  the 
phaces  (celebrated  in  the  gallery^  above  alluded  to),  before  his  assassi- 
nation in  Paris   by  the  fanatic  Ravaillac  made  Marie  de  Medici  a 

ridow,  and  regent  of  France. 
Of  the  reign  of  her  son,  Louis  XII I ♦,  it  is  impossible  to  think 

without  a  vision  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  joyroeying  in  all  the 
panoply   of  Church    and    State  to   Fontainebleau   from  the   Palais 

loyal,  then  called  the  Palais  Cardinal,  in  Paris,  and  founded  by 
lim.**  The  inhabitants  of  the  then  little  town  of  Fontainebleau,  long 
fterwards  consisting  only  of  two  streets,  with  cross  lanes,  full  of 
Bns,  and  all  leading  to  the  Palace,  had  cause  to  cry,  *'  God  bless  the 

■  "  Memories  of  the  Palais  Royal."— G,  M,,  Aug.,  1867. 
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Cardinal  de  Richelieu ! "  who  eventually  soothed  contending  fictions, 
which  had  led  to  the  renewal  of  civil  war,  and  by  his  genius  re-esta- 
blished the  dignity  of  the  monarchy,  the  grand  country  seat  of  which 
was  Fontainebleau.  And  even  after  Versailles^  in  the  succeeding 
reign  had  become  a  favourite  abode  of  the  grand  monarque^  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.  still  occasionally  shone  resplendent  at  Fontainebleau, 
although  less  so  than  in  those  earlier  days  when  it  owned  no  rival, 
days  when  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who,  according  to  the  notorious  court 
gossip  St.  Simon,  having  taught  Louis  not  only  how  to  act  the  king^ 
but  to  he  the  king  in  reality,  was  at  the  summit  of  his  own  glory,  and 
excited  national  applause  by  advancing  the  marriage  of  the  young 
monarch  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  his — the 
Cardinal*s — own  niece,  the  lovely  Marie  Mancini,  who  reciprocated 
the  passion  with  which  she  had  inspired  his  Majesty. 

What  tears  of  tenderness  and  indignation  were  then  shed  beneath 
the  leafy  shades  of  Fontainebleau  by  the  Cardinal's  niece,  who  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  a  convent,  and  by  her  royal  lover,  who  was  about 
to  be  wedded  to  an  unloved  bride ! 

***  You  weep,"  said  Marie  Mancini  to  Louis  XIV. ;  **  you  weep, 
who  are  a  king,  and  yet  you  suffer  me  to  be  torn  from  you  !  "® 

^  Versailles  was  originally  a  house  on  a  very  small  scale,  built  by  Louis  XIII.  for 
his  own  use  as  a  hunting  lodge  when  he  himted  on  that  side  of  Paris ;  and  thither  was 
his  successor  first  occasionally  induced  to  retire  by  his  love  for  La  Valliire,  which  at 
first  he  wished  to  conceal  from  Uie  observation  of  his  Court.  Desirous  of  improving 
Versailles  when  he  became  habituated  to  it  as  a  residence,  Louis  XIV.  commanded 
one  improvement  to  succeed  another  there,  until  in  the  autumn  of  16S4  there  were 
22,000  workmen  and  6,000  horses  employed  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  palace. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  his  manhood  Louis  XIV.  evinced  distaste  to  Paris  as  a 
residence — a  fact  to  be  attributed  origmally  to  the  troubles  which  had  arisen  during  bis 
minority,  and  of  which  that  capital  was  a  central  scene.  But  aAer  La  Valli^  had 
fled  from  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  convent,  his  dislike  to  the  metropolis  was  increased, 
as  he  could  not  forget,  from  circumstances  attendant  on  her  flight,  that  the  people  of 
Paris  had  witnessed  and  commented  on  his  weakness.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  Paris  under  Colbert  was  much  improved  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

*  Marie  Mancini,  one  of  the  seven  lovely  nieces  brought  by  Mazarin  with  him  from 
Italy,  was  eventually  married  to  the  Constable  Colonna,  with  a  portion  of  loo^ooo 
livres  a  year,  the  produce  of  an  estate  in  Italy,  and  the  palace  of  his  Eminence  assigned 
to  her  as  a  residence  in  Rome.  The  wealth  amassed  by  the  Cardinal,  during  an  admi- 
nistration of  twenty  years,  was  such  that,  as  asks  the  Due  de  St  Simon,  "  Wi^  would 
not  be  stricken  with  astonishment  at  it  ?  He  had  the  same  military  establishment  (or 
his  household  as  the  King,  gens  (tarmes^  light-horse,  an  additional  company  of  mous- 
quetaires,  &c.,  all  commanded  by  noblemen  or  persons  of  quality.'*  His  nieces,  imder 
his  rule,  all  formed  splendid  alliances ;  one  of  them  was  married  to  the  Prince  de 
Conti.    Mazarin  died  in  1661,  one  year  after  the  King's  marriage. 


Metnorics  of  Fmttaincblaiu, 

Mazarin  was  despotic,  and  the  King,  despite  his  fUial  obedience  to 
that  minister,  not  only  consoled  himself  and  Marie  Mancini  by  main- 
taining an  epistolary  correspondence  with  her  after  her  entrance  into 
the  convent  at  Brouage  (a  town  in  Saintonge),  until  the  Cardinal 
contrived  to  stop  it  by  banishing  the  letter-carriers,  but  the  lovers 
once  more  met  again  in  the  summer  of  1659,  when  Mazarin  was 
reposing  in  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  and  Louis,  journeying  with  his 
court  towards  the  southern  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  passed  the 
convent  in  which  the  minister's  niece  was  incarcerated.  Yet,  none 
the  less,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1660,  was  Louis  married,  at  Fontarabia 
{by  proxy),  to  the  royal  bride  selected  for  him,  when  "  everything 
was  conducted  with  gloomy  magnificence  and  true  Spanish  gravity/^ 
On  the  9th,  the  King  having  been  personally  introduced  to  his 
Queen,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  repeated  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
In  the  August  following,  their  Majesties  made  their  public  entry  into 
Paris,  and  in  September,  1661,  on  just  such  an  autumn-day  as  that 
on  which  the  son  of  Henri  IV.  was  born,  as  already  told  in  these 
pages,  a  Dauphin  again  first  saw  the  light  at  Fontaincbleau, 

Madame  Scarron  (who  thirty  years  afterwards,  as  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  was  wedded  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  presence  of  the  King's 
Confessor,  Pere  La  Chaise)  was  amongst  the  crowd  of  people  who 
**  seemed  intoxicated  with  joy  *'  when  Louis  XIV.  first  entered  Paris 
with  his  Ouecn  ;  and,  not  prophetic  then  of  the  place  which  she  her- 
self would  eventually  occupy  by  his  side  when  that  gentle  Oucen  lay 
dead, — *'  more  loved  and  regretted  by  the  nation  than  by  the  King," — 
Madame  Scairon  seems  to  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  aspect 
of  his  Majesty  as,  unknown  to  him,  she  beheld  him  ;  for,  in  a  letter 
written  immediately  afterwards  to  one  of  her  friends,  she  declares  that 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  she  had  been  *'  all  eyes  and  ears,"  and  that  her 
Majesty  must  certainly  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  husband 
she  had  chosen — an  impulsive  surmise  rather  at  variance  with  the 
prudish  character  of  the  writer  when  afterwards  at  the  Court  of 
Fontaincbleau  she  had  frequent  occasion  to  stand  in  presence  of  the 
King  as  governess  to  his  children  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  to 
maintain  in  the  eyes  of  that  jealous  favourite  a  most  demure  discretioji. 
For  even  M.  Colbert,  at  Fontaincbleau,  where  the  Grand  Condc  died, 
was  sometimes  perplexed  how  to  reconcile  '*  une  extreme  brauilierU 
ffitre  U  Rai  et  Madame  de  Mmteipan^^—TLX.  least,  so  says  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  whose  epistolary  devotion  to  her  daughter,  Madame  dc 
Grignan,  has  immortalised  her  as  queen  of  letter-writers  at  or  about 
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the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  who  was  so  observant  of  her  own 
maternal  propriety,  that  after  telling  her  daughter,  with  considerable 
animation,  of  that  ^^  extrime  brouillerh  "  above  mentioned,  and  of  how 
*'  M.  Colbert  travailla  a  r^claircissement"  and  also  of  how  *'  La  belle 
Fontanges  est  retombee  dans  ses  maux^*  she  protests  that  to  herself  the 
domestic  **  details  de  Grignan  sont  plus  chers  que  toutes  les  relations 
de  Fontainebleau." 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  date  of  the  King*s  marriage. 
It  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Monsieur,  his  only  brother,  to 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  martyred  King  of  England ;  and 
Marie  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of  this  marriage,  was  on  the  last  day 
of  August,  1679,  espoused  ^^  Fontainebleau  to  the  King  of  Spain,  for 
whom  the  Prince  de  Conti  there  stood  proxy.** 

That  marriage  at  Fontainebleau  was  a  state  occasion  of  political 
rejoicing;  but  the  motherless  bride,  though  scarcely  more  than  a 
child,  was  so  stricken  with  sadness  between  the  time  of  its  taking 
place  and  that  fixed  on  for  her  departure  into  her  new  kingdom,  that 
who  can  say  what  meetings  and  what  partings  had  again  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  old  trees  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  ?  For  the 
Marquise  de  Sevigne,  writing  to  her  daughter  about  a  fortnight  after 
this  royal  marriage  had  been  celebrated,  declares :  **  The  Queen 
of  Spain  still  cries  mercy,  and  flings  herself  at  every  one's  feet ;  I 
know  not  how  the  pride  of  Spain  puts  up  with  this  despair.  The 
other  day  she  delayed  the  King  beyond  the  hour  of  Mass.  The 
King  said  to  her,  ^  Madame,  for  the  Most  Catholic  Queen  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  Very  Christian  King  going  to  Mass  would  be  a  fine 
thing  !  *  People,''  continues  Madame  de  Sevigne,  **  say  that  every- 
body at  Court  will  be  very  glad  to  be  delivered  from  this  Catholic.'' 

Louis  XIV.,  who  for  state  reasons  had  been  in  early  youth  com- 
pelled to  part  with  Marie  Mancini,  may  have  felt  a  sharp  pang  when 

*  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  sister  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  and  sistcr-in- 
law  of  Louis  XIV.  by  her  marriage  with  the  Due  d'Orleans,  died,  from  poison  it  is 
supposed,  in  the  month  of  June,  1670,  at  St.  Cloud,  after  an  illness  of  eight  hours. 
Louis  XIV.  repaired  instantly  to  St.  Cloud  when  news  of  her  illness  reached  him,  and 
as  he  was  accompanied  by  his  kinswoman,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  (the  "  Grande 
MademoisdU^^  as  she  was  called,  on  account  of  her  immense  wealth  and  royal  rank), 
it  is  from  her  Mimoires  that  posterity  is  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  painful 
scene  which  met  his  Majesty  on  his  arrival  there.  Madame,  extended  on  a  small  bed, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  pale  checks,  and  death  depicted  on  her  countenance,  offered  an 
appalling  contrast  to  that  of  the  company  laughing  and  chatting  in  her  chamber ;  but 
when  the  king  rebuked  the  crowd,  silence  and  fear  ensued. 
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thus,  on  his  way  to  Mass,  nineteen  years  afterwards,  he  rebuked  his 
young  niece  with  a  mH  for  giving  way  to  heart  despair ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  she,  the  grand-day ghter  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria, — the  niece  of  Charles  IL  of  England — the  kinswoman  of  the 
royaJ  family  ultimately  exiled  from  England,  and  harboured  to  the 
last  by  the  hospitality  of  Louis  XIV. — could  have  no  better  hope  of 
human  generosity  than  in  him ;  but  even  of  Louis  XIV.  himself 
had  the  State  originally  disposed,  and  despite  his  other  m^t^  *'  V Etat^ 
cat  moi^''  he  could  in  some  things  but  obey  the  state. 

The  marriage  of  his  great-grandson  and  successor,  Louis  XV,, 
promised  more  happiness  than  his  own  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain  had 
ever  done,  when  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1725,  it  was  cele- 
brated at  Fontainebleau.  Marie  Leczkinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus, 
King  of  Poland,  and  bride  of  Louis  XV,,  was  welcome  to  the 
young  King's  minister,  Cardinal  Fleury,  whose  mild  and  pacific 
disposition  bore  as  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Mazarin  as  did  the  bride's  to  that  of  the  late  Aime  of  Austria. 
FJeury  rejected  the  invidious  title  of  prime  minister,  although,  de- 
clares Voltaire,  his  power  over  the  King  was  such  that  the  young 
monarch  ^^c&nsuha  par  un  regard  a  vieillard  amkitieux  et  drcQn- 
sped  ;"  and,  to  Judge  from  results,  that  power,  righteously  exercised, 
helped  to  make  Louis  XV.  in  his  early  life  worthy  of  being  called 
the  "Well-beloved"  of  his  people. 

Marie  Leczkinska,  the   wife  of  Louis  XV.,  wedded   to  him  at 
Fontainebleau,  as  before  said,  was  for  many  years  after  that  event  the 
sole  object  o(  her  royal  husband's  affections,  and  neither  her  lack  of 
j  great  personal   beauty,   nor  the   seductive  and  evil  example  of  his 
I  courtiers,  demoralised  during  his  minority,  and  under  the  regency  of 
I  the  Due  d^Orleans,  could  distract  his  Majesty's  attention  from  her, 
'  During  the  period  of  her  earliest  youth  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
painful   vicissitudes ;  her  father,  Stanislaus,  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  having 
been  dethroned  and  exiled  in  favour  of  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
With  much  phihsophy^  according  to  the  cant  phrase  of  his  time,  did 
Stanislaus  endure  the  reverses  of  his   lot;  but,  from  the  piety  and 
meekness  of  character  inherited  from  him  by  his  daughter,  and  from 
the  sympathy  still  manifested  by  her  towards  him  after  she  became 
Queen  of  France,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Christian 
resignation  had  more  than  an  ordinary  share  in  the  phihsophy  dis- 
played by  Stanislaus. 
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The  fresh  simplicity  of  young  Marie  Leczkinska's  manners  and 
countenance,  the  quaint  modesty  of  her  Polish  costume  when  she 
first  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  to  reign  over  the  Court  there,  were 
charming  to  the  young  King,  her  husband,  who,  long  after  she 
became  the  mother  of  his  children,  still  declared  that  he  saw  no  one 
so  much  to  be  admired  as  his  own  wife.  A  remarkable  contrast  in  all 
respects  was  this  Queen  Marie  from  the  North  to  any  of  her  prede- 
cessors from  the  South  of  Europe,  and  still  more  so  to  the  gorgeous 
and  capricious  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  had  presided  at  Fon- 
tainebleau during  great  part  of  the  preceding  reign ;  also,  to  the 
stately  and'  intellectual  Madame  de  Maintenon,  after  whom  a  lovely 
spot  near  the  "Golden  Gate  "in  that  palace  is  still  naiyied  the**>////^- 
de-Maintenon."  But,  though  bright  the  morning  of  life  for  Queen 
Marie  Leczkinska  at  Fontainebleau,  the  full  sunshine  of  her  husband's 
love  was  clouded  from  her  in  the  meridian  of  her  days ;  and  when  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  her  life  closed  round  her,  she  had  nothing  but 
her  own  faith  in  Heaven's  mercy  to  console  her  for  his  lapse  from 
the  virtue  which  she  had  formerly  adored  in  him.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  identify  her,  the  fresh  young  Polish  Queen  and  happy 
wife  of  Fontainebleau,  as  the  same  Queen  to  whom  Madame  de 
Genlis*  was  first  presented  many  weary  years  afterwards  at  Versailles, 
for  her  Majesty  was  then  dying  of  maladie  de  longueur^  and  reclining 
on  a  chaise-longue^  in  invalid  costume,  but  with  large  diamond  ear- 
rings conspicuous  beneath  her  lace  night-cap ;  her  smile  gentle,  and 
her  voice  sweet  still,  and  her  natural  amiability  of  character  lending 
to  the  last  a  charm  to  her  countenance,  whilst  she  strove  to  converse 
on  books  and  other  subjects  likely  to  interest  Madame  de  Genlis,  the 
intellectually  ambitious  young  debutante  presented  to  her.  Not  long 
afterwards  Queen  Marie  Leczkinska  died,  and  the  last  and  worst 
chronicles  of  the  life  of  her  husband,  Louis  XV.,  belong  to  Versailles 
and  not  to  Fontainebleau.  So  likewise  do  the  earliest  and  least 
sorrowful  records  of  the  lives  of  Louis  X VL  and  Marie  Antoinette 
(although  one  boudoir  at  Fontainebleau  is  still  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  that  ill-fated  King  and  Queen);' wherefore,  we  here  pass 
into  a  new  century,  and  find  ourselves  under  a  new  dynasty  of 
revolutionised  France. 

The  Goddess  of  Reason  meanwhile  had  been  worshipped  in 
Paris ;  but  at  Fontainebleau,  where  in  previous  ages  *'  Most  Chris- 

•  "Memories  of  the  Palais  Royal."— G.  M.,  August,  1867. 
'  "  Memories  of  Trianon  and  Malmaison,"— G.  M.,  May,  1867. 
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tian"  Kings  of  France  bowed  their  crowned  heads  to  Cardinalsj  the 
Pope,  Pius  VIL,  now  (November,  1804)  comes  to  hail  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  to  crown  him  Emperor^ — 

••  Who,  bom  no  King,  made  monsLFchs  draw  his  car ; 
Whose  game  was  empire,  and  whoic  stakes  were  thrones  ; 
Whose  table,  earth  ;  whose  dice  were  human  bones,'' 

On  the  Pope's  way  to  Fontaineblcau,  through  southern  districts 
\  and    rural  towns   of  France,  the  Holy  Father  was   received  with 
I  enthusiasm  by  multitudes  of  peopJe,  who,    after   eagerly   pressing 
[forward  to  behold   him,  knelt  down   by  the  wayside  to  receive  his 
benediction  ;  and  Pius  VIL  was  reassured  by  this  evidence  of  devo- 
tion amongst  French  men  and  women  who  had  for  years  past  been 
described  to  him  '*  as  continually  in   rebellion   alike  against  earthly 
and  heavenly  authority.*'     And  he  now  perceived  that  his  veteran 
councillor,  "Caprara,  spoke  quite  truly  to  him,  when  he  told  him  that 
this  journey  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  religion  ;    for  the  people 
have  aJI  at  heart  a  sense,  intense  though  confused,  of  the  Divinity/* 
It  was  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  the  last  rich  tints  of  autumn 
were  on  the  forest  trees,  when  at  mid-day  the  Holy  Father  arrived 
there.     Napoleon  had  ordered  a  hunting  match  for  that  day,  so  as  to 
bineet  the  Pope  on  his  road;    and  when  the  Pontifical  carriage  had 
Lcntercdthe  ^^^  bdU  forH^^  which   in  former  ages  had  sheltered  Henri 
llV.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and    kings  of  France,  "eldest  sons  of  the 
[Church,"  for  generations > — ^there,  near  the  Cross  of  St.  Hcrem,  was 
■the  Emperor  on  horseback  ready  to  receive  his  Holiness,    Upon  that 
''  new  Charlemagne,  whom  for  years  past  he  had  regarded  as  God's 
^instrument  on  earth,"  the  Pope   gazed  with  evident  curiosity  and 
'  great  interest,  and  his  countenance  expressed  much  kindly  emotion 
when  Napoleon  alighting — as  did  also  his  Holiness^ — embraced  him 
[with  reverence  and  cordiality.     In  the  Pope's  carriage,  and  followed 
I  by  the  Pontifical  cortege,  as  also  by  the  Imperial  hunting  suite,  both 
'  sovereigns  (the  Pope  seated  on  the  Emperor's  right  hand)  proceeded 
towards  the  Palace  of  Fontai  neb  lean,  where,  at  its  chief  entrance, 
stood  the  graceful  Empress  Josephine  and  a  circle  of  imperial  and 
miJitary  chiefs  and  grandees  to  receive  the  Holy  Father* 

"  Much  gratified  by  the  welcome  accorded  to  him,  Pius  soon  retired 

\xo  rest  in  apartments  where  every  preparation  in  accordance  with  his 

habits  was  made  for  him  ;    his  mild  and  dignified  countenance,  and 

the  sight  of  his  emotion,  touched  all  beholders,  and  before  the  day 

came  for  the  Papal  and  Imperial  Court  to  set  forth  from  Fontaineblcau 
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to  Paris,  the  Pope  was  irresistibly  carried  away  by  the  seductive 
language  and  frank  manner  of  his  host  (who  had  promised  himself 
^not  to  intimidate  but  to  enchant  him'},  and  still  more  charmed  by 
the  sensitive  and  attaching  ways  of  Josephine,  who,  indeed,  at  once 
found  favour  with  the  Holy  Father  by  a  kind  of  devotion  akin  to 
that  of  the  women  of  Italy." 

When  thus  at  Fontainebleau  receiving  the  Pope,  who  had  come  to 
crown  her,  the  Empress  Josephine  could  not  fail  to  remember  how, 
in  her  early  youth  at  Martinique,  it  had  been  predicted  that  she  would 
some  day  be  "  more  than  a  Queen."  This  prediction  had  never  been 
forgotten  by  her^  but  far  enough  she  seemed  from  its  realisation 
during  the  years  in  France  of  her  first  not  very  happy  marriage  to  the 
Vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  at  which  time  she  was  at  the  court  of 
Marie  Antoinette  j  and  still  more  impossible  appeared  its  fidfilment 
when,  after  her  husband  had  perished  on  the  scafFold  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  she  herself,  mourning  his  fate,  was  a  prisoner  under 
sentence  of  death  as  a  suspected  aristocrats.  And  again,  when 
delivered  from  this  fate  by  the  execution  of  the  tyrant  Robespierre,' 
and  re-united  to  her  fatherless  son  and  daughter,  the  prediction  must 
have  seemed  a  mockery  to  Josephine,  reduced  as  she  was  for  a  season 
to  circumstances  of  anxious  poverty,  the  alleviation  of  which — by 
partial  restoration  of  her  property  in  the  time  of  Barras — could 
scarcely  be  said  even  to  restore  her  to  her  former  rank ;  not  only 
because  titles  in  France  were  suppressed,  but  because  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  her  speedy  mesalliance  with  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
Bonaparte,  for  which  marriage  she  could  have  no  motive  but  that 
of  disinterested  affection;  for,  as  she  was  told,  he  had  nothing 
but  his  sword  and  cloak  to  offer  her. 

{To  be  continued. ) 

»  The  way  in  which  Josephine  first  learnt  the  fate  of  Robespierre  was  odd  enough 
to  be  often  told  in  after  years  by  herself.  Standing  one  morning  near  the  baned 
window  of  her  prison  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  woman  makmg 
signs  to  her  at  some  little  distance  from  it.  To  Josephine  these  signs  were  incompie* 
hensible  until  the  stranger  suddenly  held  up  the  skirts  of  her  gown  {robes)  and  displayed 
them  in  such  a  way  that  at  last  the  prisoner  caught  the  idea  that  **  robe  "  was  the  first 
part  of  some  word  she  was  desired  to  understand.  After  that  the  woman  picked  up  a 
stone  {pierre)y  and  then,  rolling  the  stone  in  her  skirts,  she  made  a  rapid  gesture  to 
imitate  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  head.  Afterwards,  when  she  began  to  dance^  as  an 
indication  of  joy,  she  succeeded  in  conveying  to  Josephine's  mind  a  dear  notion  of  the 
event  which,  happening  that  day,  delivered  herself  and  himdreds  of  other  prisoners 
from  death. 
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A  DREAM  OF  HUMAN  LIFE."  BY  MICHAEL 
ANGELO  BUONAROTTL 

[O  attempt  to  add  one  word  to  the  fame  of  Michael  Angelo 
would  be  a  task  as  difficult  as  superfluous.     Its  supre- 
macy in  the  domain   of    Art  for  everything  which  is 
grand  in  conception,  powerful  in  effect,  and  difficult  in 
execution,  remains  unchallenged.    Indeed,  such  was  the  hesitation  to 
touch  aught  which  the  great  master  had  cotnmenced^  that  no  one 
could  be  found  bold  enough  to  attempt  the  completion  of  the  figures 
on  the  monument  of  Guiliano  and  Lorenzo  dc  Medici,  which  to  this 
day  remain  as  the  hand  of  Michael  Angclo  left  them, 
^b    This  tribute  of  praise  and  admiration  for  his  works  has  not  only 
^Montlnued  on  unabated,  but,  as  Art  has  progressed  and  spread  its 
^■benign  influence  over  the  better  feelings  of  humanity,  the  wonderful 
I^Bworks    of  Michael   Angelo    have   been  more  fully  comprehended, 
and  their  mighty  grandeur  universally  admitted. 

It  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  the  revelation  of  any 
^hlew  feet  which  concerns  this  illustrious  man  will  be  received  with 
the  deepest  interest,  and  be  welcomed  as  an  unlooked-for  pleasure. 

Amongst  the  numerous  productions  of  Michael  Angclo,  tradition 
has  recorded  the  existence  of  one  which  peculiarly  and  especially 
Related  to  himself,  and,  as  such,  possessed  an  extraordinary,  because 
personal,  interest.     It  professed  to  be  the  remembrance  of  a  vision 
which  appeared  to  him  during  sleep,  and  which,  on  awakening,  left 
puch  a  vivid  impression  on  his  mind  as  to  determine  him  to  paint, 
nd  thereby  to  preserve  it.  That  picture  is  known  to  us  as*' Michael 
Ingelo's  Dream,"  or,  as  it  has  also  been  very  generally  called,  **  A 
)ream  of  Human  Life."     According  to  the  authority  of  Monsieur 
Charles  Blanc,  '*  it  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to  discover  whether 
riis  drawing  of  Michael  Angelo  is  still  in  existence,  or  even  to  learn 
iy thing  of  its  history."     Certain,  however,  it  is  that  it  would  be 
llfficult  to  cite  any  work  of  art  which  has  baffled  description,  and 
Jefied  every  attempt  to  unravel  its  mysteries,  to  the  same  extent  as 
^is  picture  i    and  it  is  not  too  much  to  aver  that,  notwithstanding 
bat  the  subject  has  successively  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  and   critics,  its  true   composition  and   meaning  yet 
remain  to  be  discovered  and  explained  ere  the  intention  of  the  great 
rtist,  to  whom  it  is  attributed,  can  be  properly  comprehended. 
N,  S.   1867,  Vol.  IV.  x 
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As  a  necessary  consequence,  this  great  work  has  not  hitherto  been 
justly  appreciated  ;  but  the  talent  of  the  wonderful  genius  to  whose 
pencil  we  are  indebted  for  its  production  has  been  measured  by  the 
defective  understanding  of  the  critic,  or,  rather,  by  the  insufficient 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  has  thus  remained  comparatively  unac- 
knowledged. 

For  such  reasons,  the  descriptions  and  comments  hitherto  written 
on  the  picture  are  weak,  imperfect,  inconclusive,  and,  in  several 
respects,  manifestly  absurd. 

The  difficulty  of  rightly  comprehending  this  painting  has  been 
repeatedly  acknowledged,  but  never  with  greater  candour  than  by 
Mr.  John  Landseer,  who  stated,  "  If  we  are  underlings  in  comprehend- 
ing this  painted  dream,  with  whom  but  ourselves  can  be  the  fault  ? " 

In  order  to  bring  the  whole  subject  fairly  under  consideration,  it  is 
proposed  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  best-known  descriptions  of  the 
picture,  as  well  as  the  observations  made  upon  it,  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished art  critics. 

Before  entering  upon  that  detail,  however,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  no  person  who  has  ever  yet  written  on  this  myste- 
rious production  of  Michael  Angelo  has  either  seen  his  drawing,  or 
even  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  it  has  ever  existed. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true,  that 
*'  Michael  Angelo's  Dream "  has  hitherto  been  wholly  judged  by 
engravings  and  pictures  derived  from  a  supposed  design  attributed  to 
him.  The  engravings  alluded  to  are  two  in  number,  one  bearing  the 
name  of  G.  D.  de  Rossi,  and  the  other  (of  which  no  copy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum,)  by  V.  Hoy  D.  V.  Stiern. 

The  pictures  are  those  now  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  Collection 
at  the  Belvidere  Palace,  Vienna,  and  in  the  National  Gallery,  London  : 
the  former  being  painted  in  oil  on  stone,  i  ft.  lo  in.  by  i  ft.  5  in., 
and  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Daniel  de  Volterra  ;  and  the  latter, 
also  painted  in  oil  on  panel,  2  ft.  i  in.  by  i  ft.  9  in.,  and  incorrectly 
attributed  to  Sebastian  del  Piombo — those  artists  having,  doubtless, 
been  selected  for  that  honour  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
ftivourite  pupils  of  Michael  Angelo.»^ 

•  Michael  Angelo  was  born  6th  March,  1474.  He  painted  his  **  Dream  of  Life,** 
circa  1532,  in  the  58lh  year  of  his  age,  and  died  17th  February,  1563, 

Sebastian  del  Piombo,  bom  1485,  died  1547,  sixteen  years  before  Michael  Angelo; 
consequently  he  could  not  possibly  have  painted  the  picture  at  the  National  Gallery. 

Daniel  de  Volterra,  bom  1509,  died  1566.      It  will  be  seen  that  he    survived 
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^H  As  the  pictures  in  question  vary  in  many  important  details,  it  will 
^n>e  useful  to  consider  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  such 
I^HdifFerence. 

■P     Bearing  in  mind  the  words  quoted  from  Monsieur  Charles  Bbnc, 
it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  original  drawing  was  missing 
even    so    far    back  as  the    decease   of   Michael    Angelo,    in    1563, 
The  reason    for  such  disappearance  may   be  readily  found  in   the 
I       fact  that  as  the  picture  purported  to  represent  that,  which  the  artist 
believed   was   a  heavenly  vision   vouchsafed    to   him  during   sleep, 
such    circumstance    alone  would    suffice  as   a  cause  ibr    its    rigid 
suppression*     The   bigocr)^   of  the    Romish   Church  at  that  period 
permitted  no  miracles  but  such  as  were  either  ordered  at  its  com- 
mand^ or  expressly  sanctioned  by  it.      Had  Michael  Angelo  therefore 
^kventured  to  proclaim  his  true  feelings  in  reference  to  it — despite  his 
^■talent — he  would^  In  all  human  probability,  have  been  as  mercilessly 
^B  dealt  with  by  the  Inquisition  as   any  other  person  who  presumed  to 
^■act,  speak,  or  even  think  contrary  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
Supposing   such    to    have    been    Michael  Angelo's    reason    for    not 
openly  ranking   it   amongst   his  works,   no  one    would,   of  course, 
have  ventured  to  allude  to  the  subject  in  his  lifetime,  but  after  his 
decease — the  idea  of  its  being  a   vision   having  long    been   forgot- 
ten, it   is    by  no  means  improbable    that    two   of  his  pupils,    who 
knew    the    great  interest  their   deceased  master  had  taken    in   the 
work,    should    have    endeavoured    to    rescue  his    composition  from 
oblivion,  and  have  painted  it  each  according  to  his  own  recollec- 
tion*     Thus,  although   the   principal   points   are    sufHciently   alike 
in    both   to   mark    their  common   origin,    yet  the  particulars   differ 

I  in  many  significant  and  important  resptcts,  and  deprive  them  of 
ill  authority  to  be  considered  as  correctly  representing  the  original 
picture. 
The  engraving  alluded  to  by  G.  D.  de  Rossi,  has  been  reproduced 
by  C.  P.  Landon,  in  his  work,  entitled  '*■  Vie  et  CEuvres  des  Pcintres 
les  plus  Celebres  de  l^outes  les  Kcoles,  Paris,  18245"  and  is  a 
disgrace  to  his  book.     Anything  more  degrading  to  Art,  repulsive  to 

Michael  Augdo  about  three  years,  and  ma,y  po&sibly  have  painted  one  of  the  two 
picf  urcs  ill  question,  although  from  the  period  of  his  dismissal  as  supennlcnderit  of  the 
^Vatican  by  Pope  Paul  I  If,,  in  1549,  he  is  reporled  to  have  chiefly  devoted  the  latter 
psut  of  his  life  to  sculpture. 

There  yet  remains  another  favourite  pupil  ofMicbncl  Angelo,  lo  whom  one  of  t\\c 
pictures  may  reasonably  be  auribuled,  viz.,  Marcello  Venusli^  born  1515,  died  1 576, 
he  bAving  stirvtved  his  illustrious  master  about  thirteen  years. 

X  a 
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decency,  and  derogatory  to  the  feme  of  Michael  Angelo,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined ;  and  that  Landon  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  such  a  vile  production, 
under  the  notion  that  it  could  possibly  have  represented  the  thoughts 
or  impressions  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  most  surprising — and  almost 
passes  belief. 

Such  are  the  scanty  details  which  alone  have  remained  as  materials 
for  the  various  descriptions  and  criticisms  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  appeared  upon  this  marvellous  production. 

The  explanation  of  the  picture  first  taken  in  order  is  that  extracted 
from  Monsieur  de  Mechel's  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
Collection  at  the  Belvidere  Palace,  Vienna,  1784,  in  which  it  is  thus 
described  : — "  An  allegorical  subject  of  the  most  singular  character, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  *  Dream  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  the 
View  of  Human  Life.'  In  the  foreground  a  young  man,  holding  a 
globe  with  two  hands,  is  seated  naked  on  a  square  and  hollow  stone, 
half  turned  over,  the  interior  of  which  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  masks. 
His  attitude,  which  expresses  surprise  and  astonishment,  gives  you  to 
understand  that  he  has  just  awakened  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  by 
an  angel  who  descends  towards  him.  Clouds  are  seen  grouped  about 
the  young  man  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  A  quantity  of  small  figures 
and  groups  allude  to  the  *  Seven  Capital  Sins.'  " 

The  engraving  of  V.  Hoy  D.  V.  Stiern,  before  mentioned,  is 
identical  in  its  details  with  the  painting  at  the  Belvidere. 

The  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  has  attracted  much  more 
attention  than  its  prototype  at  Vienna,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  descriptions  and  criticisms.  In  the  Official  Catalogue,  1854, 
the  picture  was  described  (No.  8) :  *'  A  Dream — the  Vices  disclosed 
at  the  Last  Judgment ; "  upon  which  the  following  remarks  were 
made  by  an  art  critic.  ^*  It  represents  a  man  roused  by  the  angel  of 
futurity  to  look  upon  a  retributive  punishment  supposed  to  grow  out 
of  the  vices  of  man.  It  is  very  grand  in  composition,  and  the  figure 
of  the  man  is  one  of  the  finest  of  modern  conceptions,  and  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  antique,  which  Michael  Angelo  is  known  to 
have  studied.** 

The  catalogue  of  1863,  compiled  by  Mr.  Ralph  N.  Wornum, 
describes  that  picture  as  follows  :  ^^  A  naked  figure,  seated,  is  reclining 
against  a  globe  ;  he  appears  to  be  roused  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
which  an  angel  is  blowing  immediately  above  him.  Beneath  his  seat 
is  a  collection  of  masks,  illustrating  the  insincerity  or  duplicity  of 
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human  dealingSj  and  around  hioi  are  visions  of  the  many  vices  and 
depravities  of  mankind/' 

Mrs.  Jameson's  ^*^  Handbook  to  Public  Galleries/'  LondoHj  1842, 
Part  L  p.  32,  thus  alludes  to  it :  "  '  Michael  Angelo's  Dream/ 
This  extraordinary  composition  is  well  known  from  the  many  old  repe- 
titions of  it  which  exist  (not  one  of  which,  however,  can  be  traced  to 
the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo) ;  there  are  also  several  engravings  from 
the  school  of  Marc  Antonio,  The  exact  intention  of  this  mysterious 
poem — for  such  we  may  term  it~it  is  not  easy  to  interpret  j  but  it 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  human  being  awaked  from  the 
dream  of  life,  and  all  the  degrading  and  tumultuous  passions  which 
belong  to  it,  at  the  dread  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  to  reality  and 
immortality.  The  figure  rests  upon  a  globe — here  the  emblem  of 
eternity — and  beneath  it  are  seen  masks^  the  emblems  of  illusion, 
now  laid  aside  for  ever  ;  above  and  around  (lit  the  wild  passions  and 
vices  of  humanity." 

Kugler's  '*  Handbook  of  Painting"  (Murray,  1855)  states: 
"  Michael  Angelo's  so-called  *  Dream  '  is  multiplied  in  several  repe- 
titions. The  best,  probably,  is  by  Sebastian  de!  Piombo,  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  London.  A  naked  mate  figure  is  leaning  on  a 
stone  bench,  the  recess  of  which  is  covered  with  bas-relief  masks  as 
symbols  of  the  deceptions  of  life.  He  is  supporting  himself  also 
upon  a  globe,  and  looks  restlessly  upwards.  Pictures  and  scenes  of 
various  earthly  passions  surround  him  in  cloudy  forms,  while  behind 
him  a  genius,  with  the  sound  of  a  mighty  trumpet,  is  rousing  him  to 
consciousness." 

The  explanation  of  M.  Charles  Blanc  is  given  in  the  following 
terms ;  ^'  Man  is  reposing  upon  an  open  tomb,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  masks  arc  lying  scattered,  representing  the  different  ages 
and  conditions  of  life— its  passions  and  vanities.  Suddenly  a  trumpet 
from  heaven  sounds  in  his  ear,  and  around  him  is  a  mysterious 
arch,  which  depicts  the  various  stages  of  human  existence.  First, 
Gluttony,  wholly  given  up  to  the  gratification  of  material  appetites, 
symbolised  by  the  roasting  of  the  goose.  Higher  up,  the  youth 
leaning  listlessly  on  a  table,  and  dreaming  vague  dreams  of  ambition 
and  glory ;  then  he  becomes  fond  of  sensual  enjoyments  as  his 
passions  awaken  and  expand.  Further  on  he  loves  and  woos,  and 
we  afterwards  find  him  surrounded  by  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  a 
family.  Then  the  world  comes  strong  upon  him  and  chains  him 
down.       He    loses    the   nobility  and   generosity   of  his    youth,    and 
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becomes  covetous,  dishonest,  ungrateful.  Last  of  all  he  descends 
into  the  tomb,  leaving  children  behind  him  to  weep  his  loss,  and  run 
the  course  over  again  that  he  has  run." 

Mr.  John  Landseer,  in  his  "  Descriptive,  Explanatory,  and 
Critical  Catalogue  of  Fifty  of  the  earliest  Pictures  contained  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Great  Britain  "  (London,  1834},  devotes  no  less 
than  eleven  pages  of  his  work  to  the  consideration  of  this  Dream, 
which  he  describes  as  a  ^^  painted  mystery,"  intended  to  inform  us 
*' that  after  this  dreaming  life,  or  living  dream,  man — who  here  reposes 
on  a  slippery  globe  surrounded  by  a  sad  variety  of  tempting  and 
transitory  or  visionary  hopes  and  fears — shall  awaken  to  mental  and 
lasting  reality  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  from  above." 

Mr.  Landseer  further  declares  :  **  The  masks  which  Michael 
Angelo  has  introduced  in  the  square  chamber  beneath  his  emble- 
matical figure  are  classic  emblems  of  mystery,  and  that  it  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious  that  the  slippery  globe  on  which  the  dreamer  has 
reposed  (geographically  painted  over  with  the  islands  and  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  is  intended  for  the  terrestrial  or  tem- 
poral world.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  mask-chamber  sits,  near 
the  foreground,  a  helmed  warrior,  moody  and  discomfited  ;  his  arms 
hang  listlessly,  his  face  is  unseen,  his  head  being  leaned  forward 
between  his  knees,  intended  perhaps  to  express  military  shame. 
Clouds  in  agitated  motion  separate  the  emblematic  figures  and 
groups  from  each  other.  Above,  and  beyond  the  vanquished  and 
moping  soldier,  iiien  are  battling — meant  probably  as  emblems  of 
strife  and  contention,  or  as  representatives  of  '  the  big  war'  that 
gratifies  ambition.  A  little  detached  from  this  group,  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  I  fear  that  a  son  is  dragging  down  his  parent  by  the 
beard  ^  and  on  the  other  hand  sits  Jealousy  or  Envy  gnawing  a 
heart.  Above,  the  sordid  hands  of  Avarice  or  Covetousness  are 
clutching  a  heavy  bag  of  wealth.  To  the  left  hand  of  the  principal 
figure  Lust  and  Sorrow  are  sufficiently  denoted.  Inebriety  raises  a 
huge  bottle  to  his  lips,  while  Gluttony  below  turns  a  spit  on  which 
a  gooSe,  not  well  trussed,  is  roasting  before  a  beggarly  fire — a  conceit 
too  puerile  to  be  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo. 

**  The  right  hand  of  the  awakening  dreamer  is  accidentally  rested 
on  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe.  His  figure  is  of  Herculean 
mould,  with  a  technically  learned  anatomic  air.  The  character  of 
his  countenance  is  more  dry  and  archaic  than  perhaps  modern  taste 
will  relish ;  its  expression  that  of  a  strong  man  awakening  from  a 
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perturbed  dream  in  stupid  amazement,  or  not  thoroughly  compre- 
hefiding  what  has  Just  been  imparted.'* 

Dr.  Waagcn,  in  his  ^'  Art  Treasures  \u.  Great  Britain/'  vol.  i, 
p.  322^  in  alluding  to  this  picture, mentions  it  in  the  following  terms: 
'* '  The  Dream  of  Michael  Angelo/  as  it  is  called,  from  the  Barba- 
rini  Palace,  is  the  best  exampl-^  that  I  have  yet  seen  of  this  com- 
position which  is  so  often  met  with  in  pictures  and  engravings.  It  is 
painted  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  designer,  and  ji^dgtag  by  the 
tone,  may  very  well  be  of  the  later  time  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo.** 

M.  Louis  Viardot,  in  ^*  Les  Musees  D'Anglccerre,  i860,*'  stales 
his  belief  that  the  picture  at  the  National  Gallery  was  probably  made 
from  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  painted  later, 

Duppa,  in  his  biography  of  M'chacJ  Angelo,  describes  the  picture  as 
"an  allegorical  subject, showing  the  evils  of  avarice  and  debauchery, 
as  the  consequence  of  inordinate  attachment  to  wealth,  and  unlawful 
love.  Masks  are  introduced  as  emblematical  of  hypocrisy,  to  complete 
the  chain  of  evils,  while  the  principal  figure,  reposing  on  a  globe,  is 
visited  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  warning 
him  to  place  his  confidence  and  affections  on  another  and  a  better 
world/' 

Lastly^  Fuseli,  in  a  note  to  his  fourth  "  Lecture  on  Painting,** 
observes: — '^  In  that  sublime  design  of  Michael  Angelo,  where  a 
figure  is  roused  by  a  descending  genius  from  his  repose  on  a  globe,  on 
which  he  yet  reclines, — and  with  surprise  discovers  the  phantoms  of 
the  passions  which  he  courted,  unmasked  in  wild  confusion  flitting 
around  him,  Michael  Angelo  was  less  ambitious  to  express  the 
nature  of  a  dream,  or  to  bespeak  our  attention  to  its  picturesque 
effect  and  powerful  contrasts,  than  to  impress  us  with  the  lesson, 
that  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  farce,  unless  engaged  by  virtue  and  the 
pursuits  of  mind.** 

As  before  mentioned  the  pictures  at  London  and  Vienna  are  both 
painted  in  oil ;  and  notwithstanding  the  spurious  claims  set  forth  on 
behalf  of  many  other  oil  paintings  to  be  considered  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Michael  Angelo,  it  is  now  a  '*- dictum"  almost  universally 
accepted  in  art,  that  Michael  Angelo  never  did  paint  in  ojL 

II  On  this  subject.  Lady  Jarvis  in  her  work,  entitled  *'  Painting  ajid 
Celebrated  Painters,**  makes  the  following  remarks : — *^  Michael 
looked  down  upon  oil  paintings  as  child's  play,  and  would  rarely 
condescend  to  design  except  in  fresco  j  and  then,  seemed  to  take  a 
particular  pleasure  in  taxing  his  anatomical  knowledge  for  the  por-* 
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trayal  of  the  most  difficult  attitudes,  and  his  artistic  erudition  in 
forming  groups,  on  which  a  less  daring  genius  would  involve  itself 
in  hopeless  confusion.  This  peculiar  pride  has  rendered  his  easel 
pictures  more  rare  than  those  of  any  contemporary  or  subsequent 
painter.  Indeed  so  rare  are  they,  that  in  all  the  galleries  of  Europe 
one,  *  Holy  Family,'  in  distemper  at  Florence  (an  early  picture),  is 
the  only  one,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  unquestionable/' 

Duppa,  in  his  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  adds  : — *'  If  Lanzi  is  correct, 
this  leaves  us  without  a  single  example  of  Michael  Angelo  ever 
having  painted  in  oil." 

Various  as  the  different  theories  are  with  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  this  picture,  the  views  entertained  as  to  its  origin  and  its  artistic 
merits,  are  equally  conflicting.  Thus  Cosway,  the  Academician, 
used  to  declare,  that  Michael  Angelo  was  inspired  to  paint  or  design 
ity  in  consequence  of  having  been  visited  by  such  a  dream  or  vision. 
Mr.  Ottley  differed  from  that  belief,  and  declared  the  picture  to  be 
a  ^^  singular  composition,  exhibiting  the  vices  of  man,  rapine,  murder, 
lust,  gluttony,  inebriety,  passing  in  review  before  a  contemplative 
figure,  which  he  termed  the  genius  or  representative  of  the  human 
race,  to  whom  an  angel  from  above  announces  with  a  trumpet,  the 
awful  sentence,  that  for  all  these  things  God  shall  bring  him  to 
judgment." 

The  opinion  of  M.  Viardot  that  it  is  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 
studies  which  he  prepared  in  his  solitude  on  the  subject  of  the  ^^  Last 
Judgment,"  seems  to  coincide  with  Ottley's  theory,  and  confirms 
the  opinion  promulgated  by  Mr.  Landseer,  viz.,  that  the  picture  was 
"  a  night  thought,  which  is  very  likely  to  have  occurred  to  Michael 
Angelo  whilst  engaged  on  the  tremendous  '  Last  Judgment '  of  the 
Chapel  of  Sixtus." 

Critical  remarks  on  the  details  of  the  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery  are  very  rare,  the  task  being  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 
Mr.  Landseer,  however,  has  not  hesitated  to  record  his  opinion, 
that,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  great  deal  about  the  picture  of 
that  austere  Dante-like  sublimity  which  has  been  thought  to  charac- 
terise the  style  and  design  of  the  great  artist,  yet  that  the  "  Dream 
of  Human  Life"  falls  somewhat  short  of  the  standard  of  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  Michael  Angelo,  not  so  much  in  its  coh- 
ception  as  in  its  details.  Mr.  Landseer  has  also  ventured  to  dispute 
the  theory  that  the  descending  angel  was  "  well  drawn  and  painted," 
and  declares  its  foreshortening  **  more  bold  than  accurate."     Mr. 
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Landsecr,  however^  without  questioning  the  belief  that  Michael 
Angelo  made  the  original  sketch  or  design  from  which  the  picture 
in  the  National  Gallery  was  painted,  doubted  whether  he  could  have 
seen  and  approved  that  figure ;  and  m  conclusion  he  observed, 
"speaking  of  the  composition  collectively,  it  is  original,  singular, 
extraordinary,  and  if  it  not  inimitable,  such  as  will  not  readily  be 
imitated*" 

In  like  manner,  M.  Viardot  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  ''  the 
colour  given  to  the  picture  is  evidently  not  the  work  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  authentic  painting  by  him'' 
(viz.,  the  easel  picture  of  the  "  Holy  Family"  at  Florence). 

Apart,  however,  from  all  considerations  of  the  picture  as  a 
work  of  art,  there  remain  several  points  for  consideration  alto- 
gether distinct  from  ajiy  of  those  hitherto  touched  upon  by  critics, 
but  whicli  are  ncverthjk^ss  of  the  highest  impart^ince  iji  attempting 
to  solve  the  question  whether  the  engravings  and  pictures  of 
the  "Dream  of  Human  Life,"  as  we  now  know  them,  correctly 
represent  the  drawing,  intention,  and  object  of  the  wonderful 
genius  with  whose  name  they  arc  associated.  The  first  question 
which  suggests  itself  is,  how  arc  those  pictures  in  any  manner  con- 
nected with  Michael  Angelo?  Why  should  the  subject  be  described 
as  the  "  Dream  of  Michael  Angelo  "  any  more  thiiJi  the  "  Dream  of 
Julius  Cxsar''  ?  Beyond  the  admitted  fact  that  the  paintings  before 
mentioned  arc  attributed  to  two  of  his  pupils,  and  that  art  history  has 
declared  them  to  represent  a  drawing  made  by  Michael  Angelo^ 
called  "  His  Dream,"  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  cither  of  the 
before-mentioned  pictures  to  associate  them  in  any  degree  with  that 
extraordinary  man,  except  that  from  their  singulari[y  they  probably 
were  derived  from  some  drawing  of  his,  but  which  in  its  interpreta- 
tion by  his  pupils  has  left  us  the  body  minus  the  soul — the  play  of 
HamUt  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted.  From  the  ciitical  remarks 
already  quoted,  it  is  clear  that  the  best  judges  arc  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  there  are  several  features  in  the  pictures  quite  unworthy 
of  the  fame  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  incapable  of  being  regarded  as 
correctly  representing  his  drawing.  Many  other  doubts,  in  like 
manner,  arise  which  serve  to  impress  a  n  on -professional  observer  with 
a  strong  feeling  that  the  composition  of  the  engravings  and  the 
pictures  in  question  cannot  bt  that  of  Michael  Angelo*  Thus  the 
ensualities  which  abound  in   them  are  too  coarse,  the  absurdities 

»  glaring,  and  the   tale  too   vaguely  expressed.     This  impression 
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has  been  often  felt,  but  hitherto  no  one  can  be  said  to  have  arrived 
at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Another  most  important  circumstance  connected  with  those  pic- 
tures appears  to  militate  against  the  notion  that  they  correctly,  or 
even  approximately,  represent  the  intention  of  the  great  master.  On 
referring  to  the  foregoing  explanations  of  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
least  on  one  point  all  commentators  are  agreed — viz.,  that  the 
subject  is  intended  to  represent  /*  Man  summoned  to  his  Last 
Account  j"  in  other  words,  "  The  Day  of  Judgment.*' 

Now,  what  do  the  pictures  show  us  must  have  been  man's  posi- 
tion at  that  awful  moment  ?  He  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  every 
thing  that  is  bad  and  vicious  y  described  as  debased  by  Gluttony, 
Inebriety,  Lust,  and  Avarice.  Steeped  in  crime  of  the  vilest  descrip- 
tion, what  hope  of  mercy  can  possibly  remain  for  him  ?  From  the 
engravings  and  pictures  we  are  left  to  assume  that  his  life  must  have 
passed  in  familiarity  with  such  scenes,  and  his  heart  been  a  stranger 
to  aught  that  could  elevate  and  improve  his  mind,  or  lead  his 
thoughts  towards  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties  which  could  alone 
induce  that  hope  of  salvation  to  which  human  nature  so  earnestly 
and  instinctively  clings.  What  truth  is  intended  to  be  conveyed 
to  us  by  such  a  scene  ?  What  moral  to  be  deduced  from  it  ? 
All  is  bad  from  beginning  to  end,  and  pardon  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for.  Can  such  have  been  the  intention  of  Michael  Angelo  ?  The 
natural  and  almost  inevitable  answer  must  be  a  ready  and  decided 
negative. 

In  every  instance  where  Art  has  attempted  to  depict  the  Last 
Judgment,  the  attributes  of  Divine  mercy  and  forgiveness  invariably 
appear,  and  in  the  great  work  of  Michael  Angelo  representing  that 
awful  subject  they  stand  out  in  very  prominent  and  encouraging 
relief.  Indeed,  the  one  great  use  and  object  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages  was,  by  such  a  picture,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  beholders 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  and  to  show  the  eternal  happi- 
ness which  awaited  the  one,  and  the  everlasting  damnation  which 
was  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  other.  It  may,,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  certain  that,  whatever  drawing  Michael  Angelo  made  of  this 
subject,  it  must  have  contained  the  immortal  and  glorious  attribute 
of  mercy,  the  absence  of  which  in  the  pictures  now  under  considera- 
tion creates  the  very  mystery  that  has  hitherto  so  vainly  been 
attempted  to  be  solved,  and  has  rendered  the  subject  an  impenetrable 
enigma.     If  that  be  so,  then  it  is  clear  that  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
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illustrious  artist's  true  meanings  and  that  neither  the  pictures  nor 
the  engravings  give  us  any  clue  to  it. 

Time,  which  works  such  wonders,  has  at  length  rent  asunder  the 
veil  which  has  so  long  concealed  the  truths  and  by  the  merest  chance 
revealed  the  original  picture  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  lovers  of 
art  are  at  length  afforded  the  long-desired  opportunity  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  upon  that  truly  wonderful  creation  of  genius,  which 
in  composition^  drawing,  colour,  effect,  detail,  and  meaning,  differs 
most  essentially  from  cvQiy  thing  which  has  ever  hitherto  been 
known  or  imagined  respecting  it,  and  reveals  a  talent  which  can  be 
attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  alone  J*  The  most  superficial  compa- 
rison between  the  supposed  ideas  of  the  artist  and  his  own,  shows  at 
a  glance  the  mighty  difference*  Where  the  one  is  all  subtlety  and 
mystery,  the  other  is  plain  and  obvious  ;  where  the  one  is  lascivious 
and  obscene,  the  other  is  all  purity  and  innocence  ;  where  the  one  is 
unmeaning  and  preposterous,  in  the  other  every  figure  is  of  import^ 
ance,  and  conveys  its  own  proper  signification.  The  multitude  of 
masks  resolve  themselves  into  three,  the  clouds  disappear,  and  the 
obscenities  with  them.  No  such  object  as  Jealousy  or  Envy  gnaw- 
ing a  heart  appears.  In  like  manner  the  helmed  warrior  proves  a 
myth,  the  son  dragging  down  his  parent  by  the  beard  a  useless 
exaggeration.  The  woman  arranging  her  hair  turns  out  to  be  a  man. 
The  supposed  representation  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  on  the 
globe  is  a  delusion,  and  all  the  allegory  so  laboriously  created  proves 
to  be  irrelevant  and  absurd.  The  result  affords  another  proof  of  the 
danger  of  building  doctrines  upon  a  false  basis,  and  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  all  such  wild  theories  as  have  been  concocted  with  a  view 
of  explaining  this  extraordinary  composition. 

The  original  picture  may  be  thus  described :  In  the  centre  is  the 
nude  figure  of  a  man  seated  on  a  stone  bench  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  square,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  seen  three  masks.  Upon 
the  seat  is  thrown  a  blue  mantle  \  upon  a  portion  of  it  stands  a  large 
sphere,  on  which  both  the  hands  of  the  man  are  resting,  and  this 
sphere  he  appears  to  have  been  contemplating  at  the  moment  when 

^  This  statement,  made  in  such  positive  and  unqualified  lerms,  although  open  to  a 
^charge  of  arrogance,  is  nevertheless  bdievcd  to  be  strictly  tnac.  How  far  the  bdief  is 
iWeli-fotmded  may  be  judged  from  the  fullowing  declaration  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
stlake.  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  made  after  a  most  minute  and  carefiil 
amirjation  of  the  picture  :  —  **  It  is  an  original  painiiiig. — He  must  be  a  very  hold 
Inan  who  will  aver  it  Is  noi  by  Michael  Angelo.  —  If  Michael  Angelo  ditl  not  paint  fh4t( 
pitturt^  he  never  painted  the  subject  at  all/' 
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his  attention  was  suddenly  distracted  from  it  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  blown  by  an  angel  descending  from  heaven. 

Around  the  man  is  a  series  of  separate  groups  and  figures, 
arranged  on  either  side  in  a  pyramidal  form. 

At  the  base  of  the  picture,  on  the  right,  is  a  figure  engaged  in 
roasting  a  piece  of  meat  at  a  fire.  Immediately  above  him  is  a 
stone  table,  at  which  a  young  man  is  seated  in  a  posture  of  repose, 
and  then  follows  a  man  drinking  from  a  bottle.  The  next  in  succes^ 
sion  is  the  figure  of  a  youth  embracing  a  young  woman.  Behind 
them  is  seen  a  church  with  a  portico  of  elegant  design.  The  adjoin- 
ing group  is  composed  of  three  figures  of  different  ages,  and  above 
them,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  the  head  of  an  old  man  with  a  long  grey 
beard. 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  beside  the  lower  portion  of  the 
right  arm  of  the  descending  angel,  stands  Michael  Angelo,  and  im- 
mediately beneath  him  two  figures,  the  arm  of  the  one  being  thrown 
around  the  neck  of  the  other. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  angel,  and  almost  on  a  level  with  the  bust 
of  Michael  Angelo,  is  a  figure  holding  a  bag,  and  below  it  another 
figure  seated,  its  head  resting  between  its  hands.  The  next  group 
is  composed  of  three  figures,  of  whom  one  is  violently  striking  an- 
other, whilst  the  third  vainly  endeavours  to  interfere.  Below  is  a 
man  seizing  another  by  the  throat.  Then  follows  the  figure  of  a 
powerful  man,  tearing  his  hair  with  his  right  hand,  whilst  regarding 
a  mirror  which  he  holds  in  his  left.  Behind  him  is  a  man  asleep, 
and  at  the  base  is  a  nude  figure  crouched  down,  his  head  between 
his  knees,  his  right  arm  raised  to  his  head,  and  his  left  arm  hanging 
by  his  side. 

The  background  is  equally  divided  perpendicularly  \  the  right 
side  being  lit  up  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  on  the  left  covered  by 
the  darkness  of  night. 

Adopting  the  theory  which  has  been  stated  above,  that  this  pic- 
ture represents  a  "  dream  "  of  Michael  Angelo,  during  the  period  he 
was  engaged  on  the  composition  of  his  "  Last  Judgment,'*  it  may  be 
best  explained  in  such  terms  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed  would 
have  been  uttered  by  Michael  Angelo  himself. 

THE    INTERPRETATION   OF   THE    PICTURE. 

'*  Having  fallen  asleep  I  dreamt  a  dream  wherein  methought  I 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life, — Happiness  and 


^ 
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with  which  he  sounded  the  terrible  summons^  and  announced  to  man 
that  his  day  for  judgment  had  arrived,  when  he  must  render  an  ac- 
count to  God  of  how  he  had  used  or  abused  the  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  wherewith  he  had  been  endowed. 

'*  With  the  angel  came  the  blessings  of  heavenly  light  to  comfort 
the  elect,  and  the  darkness  of  death  to  punish  the  condemned. 
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Misery,  Virtue  and  Vice^  Religion  and  Impiety,  were  all  there.  Before 
me  was  the  perfect  figure  of  a  man,  *  created  in  the  image  of  God/ 
and  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  discriminating  between  good  and 
evil,  with  its  accompanying  responsibility.  Every  lesson  was  there 
for  his  instruction  and  guidance,  and  around  him  were  arranged  all 
that  could  render  mortality  either  contented  and  blcsscd|  or  debased 
and  fallen. 

'*  By  his  side  was  a  hollow  globe  of  glass,  and  on  his  seat  a  purple 
cloak  of  ample  dimensions.  i{! 

'*  First  in  order  came  the  fulfilment  of  those  animal  requirements  ! 

indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  viz..  Food  and  Sleep,  rcprc-  J 

sented  by  three  figures  :  the  one  cooking,  the  second  drinking,  and  1 

the  third  in  an  attitude  of  repose.  Simplicity  and  Moderation  marked 
the  whole.     To  these  figures  succeeded  lawful  and  innocent  Love,  \ 

testified  by  a  youth  embracing  a  female,  under  the  hallowed  shadow 
of  Religion,  typified  by  a  church.  Then  followed  a  group  indicating 
the  pleasures  of  a  moral  and  united  family  ;  beside  them  appeared  | 

Friendship,  represented  by  two  figures ;  and,  above  all,  honoured  I 

Old  Age.  I 

"The  darker  side  of  life  showed  in  rapid  succession:  Avarice,  I 

grasping  its  bag  of  gold.  Revenge  seated,  brooding  over  its  wrongs. 
Dissension  and  Murder,  Violence  and  Theft,  Apathy,  Bitter  Remorse, 
and  lastly,  the  inevitable  result  of  all  these,  agonised  and  deadly  Terror. 

'*  The  vision  further  disclosed  the  figure  before  me  to  be  the  type 
of  A  g9o4  Christian^  who  having  under  the  blessing  of  Religion  made 
a  proper  use  of  the  advantages  bestowed  on  man  by  an  Almighty 
and  Merciful  Creator,  to  mark  his  determination  to  throw  himself 
unreservedly  on  his  divine  compassion,  had  cast  beneath  his  scat  the 
masks  of  Hypocrisy  as  worthless,  and  placed  so  little  reliance  on  the 
support  of  the  world  as  to  leave   unbroken  the  hollow  glass  sphere 
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^m  masks  of  Hypocrisy  as  worthless,  and  placed  so  little  reliance  on  the  ^M 

^   support  of  the  world  as  to  leave   unbroken  the  hollow  glass  sphere  ^ 

^^  before  him.  I 

H       "  Whilst  the  figure  was  contemplating  that  globe,  methought  an  J 

'        angel  of  dazzling  beauty  descended  from  heaven,  his  wings  radiant  ^M 

^H   with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.    In  his  hands  was  a  long  trumpet,  ^^ 
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**  The  vision  further  showed  me  that,  even  in  the  suddenness  of 
surprise,  the  man  made  no  use  of  his  cloak  to  cover  himself.  ^  He 
was  naked  and  was  not  ashamed/  and,  with  a  deep  but  humble  expec- 
tation of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  cheerfully  prepared  to  obey  the 
momentous  summons  to  judgment,  and  showed  me  how  a  good 
Christian  could  meet  his  Maker.     I  then  awoke." 

Here,  then,  we  at  length  find  the  long-wished-for  solution,  that 
** something**  which  now  known^  has  at  once  sufficed  to  clear  up  the 
mystery,  point  the  true  moral  of  the  picture,  teach  the  lesson  sought 
to  be  inculcated  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  has  added  one  more  laurel 
to  the  immortal  crown  of  the  divine  artist. 

Considering  the  peculiar  disposition  of  Michael  Angelo — his 
naturally  grave  temperament,  and  his  matured  sense  of  religion — it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  *'  Dream  *'  before  mentioned  pro- 
duced a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  him,  which  will  account  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  extraordinary  care  and  high  finish  he  bestowed 
on  every  detail  of  this  marvellous  production.  Any  thing  to  equal 
it  in  the  art  of  painting  in  distemper  cannot  be  cited.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  having  engrossed  his  utmost  attention,  and  to  have 
been  worked  upon  in  a  spirit  of  the  deepest  devotion,  as  if  the  great 
artist  had  felt  inspired  to  leave  for  the  instruction  and  admiration  of 
future  generations  the  heavenly  vision  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
him,  and  that  in  recording  it  he  would  do  so  in  a  manner  that  should 
not  only  mark  his  own  sense  of  the  sublimity  of  the  subject,  but  also 
impress  all  future  beholders  with  the  same  feeling.  As  before 
observed,  the  only  hitherto  authenticated  easel  picture  left  us  by 
Michael  Angelo,  is  that  known  as  the  Doni  "  Holy  Family  '*  at 
Florence.  That  painting  was  one  of  his  early  efforts,  and  forms  a 
marked  contrast  to  his  "  Dream.'*  Thus  :  the  "  Holy  Family  **  is 
in  many  respects  objectionable  as  a  sacred  composition.  The  Virgin, 
in  an  ungraceful  position,  is  making  great  muscular  effort  to  hold 
the  child  on  her  shoulders ;  while  the  back  ground  is  filled  with 
naked  athletes,  and  the  landscape  is  a  barren  line  of  horizon.  As 
Duppa  remarks  :  ^^  It  is  low  in  tone,  and  what  an  English  painter  would 
call  monotonous  in  its  effect  of  chiaro-scuro. *'  His  "Dream,'*  on 
the  contrary,  is  remarkable  for  the  miniature-like  manner  in  which 
he  has  painted  and  finished  it,  and  affords  a  unique  instance  of  his 
ability  to  paint  the  smallest  figures  with  an  effect  equal  to  his  largest 
and  grandest  productions. 

That  very  unreliable  authority,  Dr.  Waagen,  in  the  2nd  volume 
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of  his  *'  Art  Treasures  in  Great  Britain,"  has  ventured  to  ascribe  to 
Michael  Angelo  a  rather  large  picture,  quadrangular  in  form,  in 
Lord  Taunton*&  Gallery  at  Stoke— representing  '*  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  the  little  St.  John  and  four  singing  angels '*^ — and  which 
the  Doctor  states  he  is  persuaded  is  a  youthful  production  of  Michael 
Angelo,  instead  of  its  being  a  work  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  as  it 
was  previously  believed  to  be.  Many  doubts  readily  suggest  them- 
selves against  the  Doctor's  theory,  which  renders  it  very  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  Art,  that  proper  means  should  be  adopted  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  so  interesting  a  point. 
L  As  IS  well  known,  Michael  Angelo  to  his  other  qualifications 
added  that  of  poet.  His  Sonnets  (a  translation  of  which  has  been 
admirably  made  in  English  by  Mr.  Glassford)  mark  the  same  devo- 
tional feeling  as  appears  in  his  **  Dream,"  From  them  may  be 
cited  the  following  extracts,  as  illustrating  the  religious  tone  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  of  the  ''  Last  Judg- 
ment "  had  impressed  him  : — 


**  Eternal  punishment  is  mine, 
If  aught  I  have  perverted,  or  misused  the  truth  ; 
Bui  in  Thee,  O  Lord,  1  feel  my  hope  is  sure." 


% 


**  Eternal  Lord,  from  the  world  unloosetl  wearied  to  Thee  I  tuni* 
View  not  my  sins  in  the  condemning  light  of  Justice 
Strict*     Avert  thine  awful  e^r, 
Nor  stretch  forth  on  me  ihine  nvcnging  arm." 

It  I* 

**  Now  my  fair  bark  through  life's  tempestuous  flood 
I*  steered,  and  full  in  view  the  port  iij  seen  ; 
When  all  must  answer  where  their  course  haii  l>een^ 
And  every  word  be  tried  if  bad  or  good/' 

Surely  the   mind  which  could  give  expression  to  such  feelings,  j 
must  at  all  times  have  been  incapable  of  depicting  the  useless  and 
foul  obscenities  which  have  been  so  unjustly  attributed  to  this  great 
genius,  and  which,  in  justice  to  his  memory ,  should  henceforth  be 
publicly  and  authoritatively  disowned. 

Not  the  least  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  subject,  is 
the  happy  Incident  which  has  rescued  the  picture  from  oblivion,  and 
enabled  effect  to  be  given  to  the  long-deferred  wishes  of  the  illus- 
trious artist — viz.,  to  place  before  the  world  the  instructive  lesson 
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he  intended  to  convey  ;  but  which  the  imperfection  of  the  pictures 
professing  to  correctly  represent  his  drawing,  and  the  loss  of  the 
original  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  have  hitherto  combined 
to  prevent. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  picture  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting : — It  is  painted  in  distemper  on  panel,  2  ft.  2  in.  by  i  ft.  7^  in. 
The  panel  is  2  in.  in  thickness,  and  deserves  notice  as  the  production 
of  a  good  mechanic,  who  well  knew  how  to  join  and  dovetail.  The 
panel  also  shows  that  the  joints  in  front  were  carefully  covered  with 
straight-grained  hemp  before  the  painting  was  commenced. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  picture*^  has  greatly 
suffered  from  neglect  and  decay.  Nevertheless,  enough  remains  to 
mark  the  handiwork  of  the  illustrious  master,  and  to  render  it  of 
the  utmost  conceivable  value  to  Art ;  added  to  which,  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  a  unique  relic  personally  connected  with  Michael 
Angelo,  his  own  embodiment  of  his  vision,  and  that  it  exhibits  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  his  wonderful  talent,  must  always  entitle  it  to 
rank  as  an  object  of  deep  and  universal  interest. 


CARACTACUS. 

{Concluded  from    Vol.  III.  /.  759.) 
PART   II. 

LESS  favourable  account  is  given  by  Matthew  of  West- 
minster of  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  He  begins, 
however,  with  a  bold  statement,  which  necessarily  renders 
his  account  somewhat  suspicious.  In  spite  of  the  "  inex- 
orable logic  of  fects,"  he  declares,  when  speaking  of  Claudius  having 
crossed  over  into  Britain,  that "  no  one  had  ever  dared  to  do  so  before 
Julius  Caesar,  and  no  one  has  ventured  to  attempt  it  since  his  time,'* 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  notwithstanding.  He  makes  Claudius 
land  at  the  city  oiCatrperis^  now  called  Porchester,  though  Suetonius, 
who  was  born  about  thirty  years  after  the  event,  expressly  says,  '*  In 
what  part  he  disembarked  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  place  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island."  Our  chronicler  of 
Westminster,  however,  appears  to  be  quite  certain  as  to  the  locabty  ; 
and  adds,  that  the  object  and  purpose  of  Claudius  in  landing  there  was 

*  In  the  collection  of  Henry  F.  Holt,  Esq.,  6,  King's  Road,  Clapham  Park. 


to  compel  *'  GuideriuSj  king  of  the  Bntons/'  to  pay  the  accustomed 
tribute  which  had  been  long  withheld.  Hence  he  represents 
Guiderius,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Claudius,  as  having  attacked 
the  Romans,  gained  a  great  victory,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  flee 
to  their  ships.  On  seeing  this,  L^Iius  Hanno,  one  of  the  Emperor's 
lieutenants,  goes  over  at  once  to  the  enemy,  and  fights  against  his 
countrymen,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  only  a  ruse  de  guerre^ 
He  encourages  the  Britons  to  pursue,  and  promises  them  a  speedy 
triumph.  At  length  approaching  to  where  the  king  was  standing,  he 
kills  him  with  a  single  blow,  and  instantly  rejoins  his  friends.  Arvi- 
ragus,  the  king's  brother,  assumes  the  royal  armour,  as  if  he  were 
Guiderius  himself,  and  exhorts  the  Britons  to  persevere.  The 
Romans,  "  dividing  into  parts,  basely  left  the  field  to  the  enemy," 
says  our  chronicler,  who  had  already  made  them  flee  to  their  ships 
once  before,  Arviragus  boldly  pursues  and  catches  them  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  instantly  slays  the  traitor  Laelius  Hanno  ;  from  which 
I  **  that  port  is  to  this  very  day  called  the  port  of  Hanno — /./.,  Hamp- 
^  ton  "  (Southampton).  In  the  mean  while  Claudius,  having  recruited 
his  forces,  captures  Porchester.  Arviragus  follows  him  sharply,  and 
Claudius  retreats  to  Winchester ;  then  the  British  prince  besieges 
the  city,  and  endeavours  to  take  it  **with  all  sorts  of  machines," 
But  Claudius  throws  open  the  gates,  and  boldly  comes  forth  to 
battle. 

Happily,  before  the  fighting  begins,  they  mutually  propose 
terms  of  peace,  and  it  is  eventually  agreed  that  Arviragus  should 
marry  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  and  should  hold  his  kingdom  in 
subjection  to  the  Romans.  In  due  time  the  British  ambassadors 
return  from  Rome,  bringing  with  them  the  fair  bride  elect,  '*  whose 
riame,"  says  our  chronicler,  "  was  Gevinsa,  and  who  was  imme- 
diately married  with  all  due  ceremony  to  Arviragus,  Afterwards 
he  built  a  city  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
recollection  of  the  imperial  connection,  which  was  called  from  his 
name  Catr^gbu — j\/.,  the  city  of  Claudius — and  is  now  called  to  this 
day  the  city  of  Gloucester."  Arviragus  soon  became  elated  with 
such  excessive  pride,  that  he  declined  to  pay  the  stipulated  black- 
mail which  the  Romans  levied  with  rigorous  punctuality.  Hence 
Shakspeare  represents  Clotcn,  the  step-son  of  Cymbeline,  declaring — 

**  Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  wc  will  nothing  i>ay 
For  wearing  our  own  noses." 
N.  S,   1867,  Vou  IV.  Y 
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*'  Why  should  we  pay  tribute?  If  Caesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket, 
or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for  light ;  else,  sir,  no  more 
tribute."— ^r/  3,  Sc,  i. 

*' Therefore/'  continues  the  chronicler,  •"  Vespasian  was  sent  by 
Claudius  to  Britain  ;  and  when  he  had  begun  to  anchor  his  vessels  in 
the  harbour  of  Sandwich,  Arviragus  met  him,  and  forbade  him  to 
enter  the  port.  But  Vespasian,  backing  his  sails,  anchored  off  the 
coast  near  Totness,  and  besieged  the  city  which  was  then  called  in 
the  British  language  Carpenhuelgoit^  but  which  is  now  called  Exeter. 
Then,  when  seven  days  had  elapsed,  Arviragus  arrived  and  engaged 
the  Romans  in  a  battle ;  and  when  each  army  had  received  a  great 
deal  of  damage,  by  the  mediation  of  Gevinsa,  the  daughter  of 
Claudius,  the  generals  were  made  friends."  The  last  appearance  of 
Arviragus  in  the  chronicle  of  Matthew  of  Westminster  is  as  a  con 
stitutional  sovereign.  He  is  represented  as  holding  a  Parliament 
(the  first  British  monarch  on  record  to  whom  this  honour  belongs), 
and  manifesting  such  liberal  sentiments^  that  his  fame  became  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe.  *'  On  which  account,"  adds  our  author, 
*'  Juvenal  is  related  to  have  addressed  the  Emperor  as  follows  : — 

**  Then  you  will  take  a  king,  or  else,  perhaps, 
Arviragus  will  fall  from  off  the  pole 
Of  his  Britannic  chariot." 

Thus  much  for  Matthew,  the  famous  chronicler  of  the  deeds  of 
our  British  ancestors,  whose  history  is  of  such  a  flowery  character 
that  we  should  be  almost  tempted  to  doubt  the  existence  of  his  hero 
Arviragus,  were  it  not  for  the  mention  of  his  name  by  the  Roman 
poet,  as  well  as  in  an  old  English  ballad  entitled  "  The  valiant 
Courage  and  Policy  of  the  Kentishmen  who  overcame  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  sought  to  take  from  them  their  ancient  Laws  and 
Customs,  which  they  retain  to  this  Day,"  in  which  said  ballad  the 
valiant  king  is  thus  mentioned  :  — 

**  To  Dover  then  he  took  his  way, 
The  castle  down  to  fling, 
Which  Arviragiu  builded  there, 
That  noble  British  king." 

To  pass,  however,  from  Matthew  of  Westminster — his  "  Flowers 
of  History,"  as  they  are  appropriately  termed — to  the  less  amusing  but 
more  sober  statements  of  Roman  historians,  it  is  certain  that  Carac- 
tacus,  the  son  of  Cunobelin,  and  king  of  the  Silures,  by  his  earnest 
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patriotism  and  the  force  of  his  natural  genius  soon  raised  himself 
above  all  the  other  British  chiefs,  and  became  the  most  formidable 
opponent  which  the  Romans  had  met  in  their  invasion  of  Britain. 
For  nine  years,  according  to  Tacitus,  Caractacus  was  enabled  to 
withstand  the  power  of  the  imperial  forces,  led  by  the  most  skilful 
generals,  in  an  age  when  the  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  culminating  point.  There  is  a  lofty  hill  m  Shropshire,  near 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Clun  and  Tcme,  which,  according  to 
Camden,  ever  since  the  Roman  invasion,  has  borne  the  name  of 
Cder-Caradoc — Lt.^  the  town  of  Caractacus.  It  was  here  that  the 
British  hero  made  his  last  stand  against  Ostorius  Scapula,  after  he 
had  subdued  the  Iccni  who  inhabited  the  present  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  We  may  discover  from  the  graphic  language  of  Tacitus 
how  stubborn  was  the  resistance  which  the  Britons  opposed  to  the 
invaders,  and  how  candidly  he  admits  that  the  absence  of  defensive 
armour — not  unlike  an  engagement  in  the  present  day  between  an 
iron-clad  and  an  old  wooden-wall — was  the  cause  of  their  defeat. 
*'  After  this,"  says  the  Roman  historian,  *'  we  marched  towards  the 
Silures,  who  were  accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  brutal  courage, 
and  Caractacus,  whose  fortune,  at  one  time  good  and  another  bad, 
had  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  general  in  Britain^ 
led  them  in  person.  This  Caractacus,  inferior  to  us  in  numbers, 
though  he  had  the  advantage  of  us  in  cunning  and  knowledge  of  the 
country,  carried  the  war  into  North  Wales,  and  being  joined  by 
those  who  were  afraid  the  peace  would  not  last  long,  resolved  to  try 
his  fortune  once  more,  having  occupied  ground  that  was  very 
advantageous  to  him  and  inconvenient  to  us.  Wherever  the  moun- 
tains were  passable,  he  ordered  great  stones  to  be  rolled  down,  in 
order  to  hinder  our  march,  and  his  camp  was  protected  by  a  river, 
the  fords  of  which  were  uncertain,  while  his  best  troops  were  so 
placed  as  effectually  to  guard  it.  Besides  this,  the  generals  rode 
about  the  ranks  to  encourage  their  men  with  assurances  of  victory. 
And  Caractacus,  who  was  everywhere  present,  told  them  that  '  the 
army  must  recover  this  day  its  lost  liberty,  or  be  for  ever  slaves.' 
He  likewise  invoked  the  names  of  his  ancestors,  who  had  beat  the 
dictator  Caesar  out  of  the  island,  whose  valour  had  preserved  them 
from  Roman  servitude,  and  to  whom  they  owed  the  enjoyment  of 
their  wives  and  children."* 


•  Tacit  AnnaL  xii.  §  33,  34, 
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However  much  the  Britons  were  moved  by  this  passionate  appeal, 
they  were  unable  to  stand  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  assault.  The 
natives  fought  with  arrows  which  did  terrible  execution  as  the 
assailants  scaled  the  mountain  sides ;  but  in  the  hand-to-hand  fight 
which  followed,  the  discipline  of  the  veterans  prevailed  against  the 
tumultuous  onslaught  of  the  hardy  mountaineers.  "  Signal  was  the 
victory,"  says  Tacitus,  "  which  was  then  gained.  The  wife  and 
daughter  of  Caractacus  were  taken  prisoners,  and  his  brothers 
surrendered  at  discretion."  Caractacus  after  this  defeat  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  Cartismandua,  Queen  of  the 
Brigantes,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  present  counties  of  York  and 
Lancaster ;  but  this  unworthy  woman,  foreshadowing  in  her  person 
the  acts  which  were  perpetrated  fourteen  centuries  later,  during  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  basely  betrayed  the  illustrious  refugee  to  the 
enemy,  who  speedily  conveyed  him  to  Italy  to  assist  with  other 
British  captives 

**  To  make  a  Roman  holiday." 

Dion  Cassius  expressly  declares  that  in  the  triumph  of  Plautus 
**  many  foreign  freedmen  and  British  captives  fought  in  the 
gladiatorial  combat,  numbers  of  whom  Claudius  destroyed  in  this 
kind  of  spectacle,  and  glorified  in  so  doing."  Great  was  the  interest 
felt  in  Italy  to  see  the  famous  British  chief,  who  for  so  many  years 
had  withstood  the  power  of  the  Roman  arms.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
the  capital,  the  people  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  behold  him,  just 
as  their  fathers  had  done  about  a  century  before  to  witness  the 
memorable  trial  of  Verres,  and  the  triumph  of  his  opponent  Cicero. 
In  the  porticoes  and  on  the  steps  of  the  city,  in  the  area  of  the 
Forum,  in  the  colonnades  that  surrounded  it,  on  the  house-tops, 
and  on  the  overlooking  declivities,  were  stationed  on  that  occasion 
the  dense  and  eager  crowds  of  impoverished  heirs  and  their  guardians, 
bankrupt  publicans  and  ruined  merchants,  fathers  bewailing  their 
stolen  children,  children  mourning  their  fiithers  murdered  in  the 
tyrant's  dungeons.  On  this  occasion  the  entrance  of  Caractacus 
into  Rome  was  conducted  with  great  solemnity.  The  praetorian 
guards  were  drawn  up  in  martial  array  on  a  plain  outside  the  city. 
The  Emperor  and  his  court  took  their  station  in  front  of  their  lines, 
and  behind  them  were  arranged  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

The  procession  commenced  with  the  different  trophies  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Britons  during  the  war.     Next  followed 
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Adminius  and  Bran,  the  brothers  of  the  captive  chief,  together  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  in  chains,  expressing  by  their  supplicating  looks 
the  fears  and  anxieties  by  which  they  were  oppressed.  But  not  so 
the  noble-minded  Caractacus*  With  a  firm  step^  and  an  undaunted 
countenance,  he  marched  to  the  throne  on  which  the  Emperor  was 
seated,  and,  according  to  Tacitus,  addressed  him  in  the  following 
terms,  though  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  this  memorable  speech 
received  its  finishing  touch  at  the  hands  of  the  great  historian  of  the 
time  : — "  Had  my  discretion  in  former  days  been  equal  to  my  high 
rank  and  birth,  Rome  would  have  beheld  me  rather  as  a  friend  than 
as  a  captive,  and  you  would  not  have  rejected  an  alliance  with  a 
prince  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors,  and  governing  many 
nations*  My  present  reverse  of  fortune  to  you  is  glorious,  and  to 
me  is  humiliating.  I  once  possessed  men,  horses,  arms,  and  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  riches.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  was  un- 
willing to  part  with  all  these  ?  Because  Rome  aspires  to  uni- 
versal dominion,  must  the  world  therefore  resign  itself  to  subjec- 
tion ?  I  opposed,  for  a  long  time,  the  progress  of  your  arms, 
and  had  I  acted  otherwise,  would  you  have  had  the  glory  of 
conquest,  or  I  of  a  brave  resistance  ?  I  am  now  in  your  power  \ 
if  you  are  determined  to  be  revenged,  my  fate  will  soon  be 
forgotten,  and  you  will  derive  no  honour  from  the  transaction. 
If  you  spare  my  life,  I  shall  remain  an  everlasting  monument 
of  your  clemency."  Let  be  it  be  remembered  to  his  honour, 
that  Claudius,  on  hearing  these  words,  granted  Caractacus  a  free 
pardon,  as  he  did  likewise  to  his  wife  and  brothers.  On  the  removal 
of  their  chains  they  all  returned  thanks,  first  to  the  Emperor,  and 
then  proceeding  to  the  Empress  Agrippina,  who  was  seated  on  a 
throne  at  a  little  distance,  they  repeated  the  same  fervent  declarations 
of  gratitude  and  esteem. 

History  has  preserved  no  further  account  of  Caractacus  after  this 
period  j  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  home  after 
a  short  residence  in  Italy,  as  the  Welsh  Triads  mention  the  (act 
of  his  brother  Bran  having  been  detained  at  Rome  for  the  space  of 
^'  seven  years,  as  a  hostage  for  Caractacus,  whom  the  Romans  put 
in  prison  after  being  betrayed  through  the  enticement,  deceit,  and 
plotting  of  Cartismandua."  [Triad  xxxv.).  We  may  reasonably 
conclude  that,  if  Caractacus  did  really  return  home  after  his  captivity, 
his  birth  and  talents,  together  with  reminiscences  of  his  former 
valour,  and  the  magnanimity  which  he  had  displayed  at  Rome,  would 
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continue  to  render  him  primus  inter  pares  through  life,  eVen  though 
he  had  experienced  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  himself  and  kin. 

There  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  page  of  British  history  as 
recorded  by  Tacitus,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice.  The 
historian  in  his  "  Life  of  Agricola,"  relates  that  after  the  overthrow 
of  Caractacus,  "certain  districts  were  bestowed  upon  King  CogidunuSy 
a  prince  who  remained  faithful  within  our  own  memory.  This  was 
done  agreeably  to  the  ancient  and  long-established  practice  of  the 
Romans  to  make  even  kings  their  instruments  of  servitude."  In 
the  year  of  grace  1723,  there  was  dug  up  at  Chichester,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  a  slab  of  grey  marble,^*  containing  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, partly  defeced,  on  which  sufficient  remained  to  show  that 
^^  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidunus  "  once  lived  as  ^^  king  and  legate  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  in  Britain,  and  whose  daughter,  Claudia,  was 
married  to  a  person  named  Pudens."  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
very  natural  opinion  that  the  young  couple  therein  mentioned  are  the 
same  as  those  to  whom  St.  Paul  refers  as  sending  salutations  to 
Timothy — "  Eubulus  greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens^  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia^  and  all  the  brethren."  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  friends 
of  the  Apostle  were  the  same  as  those  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poet. 
Martial,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ist  century. 

**  Since  Claudia  Rufina's  eyes 

Report  the  blue  of  Britain's  skies, 
Why  shows  her  bosom's  classic  face, 
A  peasant  form  of  Latian  race  ? 

**  Rufiis,  she  your  name  who  bears, 
Claudia,  the  foreign  beauty, 
Now  the  veil  of  marriage  wears, 
Vows  my  Pudens  love  and  duty.** 

Tacitus  relates  that  the  British  king,  Cogidunus,  became  tributary 
to  the  Romans  during  the  time  of "  Aulus  Plautius,  the  first  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  his  successor  Ostorius 
Scapula."  Ostorius  defeated  the  Iceni,  and  captured  Caractacus, 
the  chief  of  the  Silures,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
A.D.  50 ;  and  it  was  probably  at  that  date  that  Cogidunus  received 
gifts  from  the  Romans  as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity,  and  became  the 
legate  of  the  Emperor.     From  the  inscription  he  must  have  adopted 

*  It  was  found  under  the  comer  house  of  St.  Martin*s  Lane,  on  the  north  side  as  it 
runs  into  North  Street,  and  is  now  presen'ed  in  a  summer-house  belonging  to  the 
gardens  at  Goodwood. 
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the  nomen  and  pranomtn  of  his  patron,  Tiberius  Claudius  Crcsar, 
according  to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  and  his  daughter  would 
likewise  bear  the  name  of  Claudia.  Moreover,  it  would  have  been 
in  accordance  with  the  established  practice  that  Cogidunus'  daughter 
should  have  been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  pledge  of  her  father's  fidelity ; 
and  when  there,  Claudia  would  as  naturally  have  been  placed  under 
the  protection  of  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Plautius,  who  commanded 
the  army  in  Britain,  Tacitus  says,  that  this  *'  Pomponia  Grccina, 
the  wife  of  Plautius,  was  accused  of  a  foreign  super sUtion  on  the 
return  of  her  husband  from  Britain,"  in  a.d.  57.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  *' foreign  superstition"  meant  the  Christian 
religion,  which  had  already  made  its  way,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  ''  in 
Cesar's  household  \  "  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Pomponia  should  have  succeeded  in  converting  her  protegee^  Claudia, 
the  daughter  of  the  royal  legate  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  to  that 
religion,  the  importance  of  which  she  had  recently  learnt  to  value. 
Finally,  in  the  stone  inscription  we  find  the  name  q(  ^^  Pudens^  son  of 
Pudent'tus^^  united  with  Cogidunus,  the  father  of  Claudia,  in  a  way 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  son-in- 
law  to  this  tributary  British  king. 

Although  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  connection  between  the 
families  of  Cogidunus  and  Caractacus,  who  were  reigning  over  their 
respective  tribes  in  Britain  at  the  sanie  time,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  there  is  a  very  fair  amount  of  evidence  in  proof  of  the  blood  of 
the  latter  flowing  in  the  veins  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain.  The  Welsh  Chronicles  relate  that 
Cadvan,  the  great  grandson  of  Caractacus,  was  the  father  of 
Ystravdel,  who  married  Coel,  Earl  of  Colchester,  and  their  daughter, 
Helena,  was  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  After  a  lapse  of 
five  centuries,  Basil  L,  maternally  descended  from  Constantine,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  the  East*  Rom  anus  II,,  the  great-grandson 
of  Basil  L,  was  the  &thcr  of  Anna,  the  wife  of  Vladimir  L,  the 
Czar  of  Russia  ;  and  their  granddaughter  Anna  married  Henry  L, 
King  of  France.  Their  grandson  Peter  I.,  by  his  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  the  Courtenays,  was  the  grandfather  of  Isabel  of 
Angouleme,  the  wife  of  King  John ;  and  thus  the  blood  of  Caractacus 
may  be  traced  down,  through  the  Plantagencts,  to  the  present 
occupaju  of  the  British  throne. 
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THE    RIGHT   OF   SANCTUARY. 

SANCTUARY  may  be  defined  as  «  a  place  privileged 
by  a  sovereign,  whence  such  offenders  or  debtors  as  fled 
to  it  for  protection  could  not  forcibly  be  taken  without 
sacrilege  and  impiety."  The  privilege  or  immunity, 
whichever  it  may  be  termed,  was  by  the  Greeks  called  'AcrvAto,  and 
the  deity  presiding,  0€oy  'AcrvXioy.  What  deity  that  was,  is  open  to 
conjecture  ;  the  authors  of  the  "  Universal  History  "  think  Jupiter, 
but  others  say  Deus  Lycoreus.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
institution,  ingenuity  has  pretended  that  it  was  devised  by  Nimrod  ; 
that  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  he  erected  a  golden  image  of  him 
in  his  temple  and  palace,  to  which  all  that  resorted,  even  though 
murderers  or  guilty  of  capital  offences,  should  be  absolved  from  their 
crimes.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  right  of 
sanctuary  was  any  part  of  the  Patriarchal  religion  ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  unknown  in  the  East  at  so  early  a  period,  and  was  pro- 
bably of  Divine  origin,  and  first  instituted  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  promised  land.  Moses  was  commanded  to  provide 
cities  of  reftige  for  the  protection  of  such  as  had  destroyed  human 
life  without  malice  aforethought.  These  cities  were  six  in  number, 
and  chosen  from  the  forty-eight  assigned  to  the  priests  and  Levites. 
Three  were  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan — Hebron,  Shcchem,  and 
Kedesh  on  the  west ;  Bezer,  Ramoth  Gilead,  and  Golan  on  the  east. 
Those  who  had  been  pronounced  entitled  to  the  right  of  refuge 
were  obliged  to  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  till  the  death  of 
the  high  priest.  Direction  posts  were  set  up  to  guide  the  fiigitives 
to  the  asylum.  Various  additions  to  the  law  were  imagined  or 
introduced  by  rabbinical  writers.  The  temple  of  Solomon,  with  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings,  to  the  horns  of  which  fugitives  clung  for 
protection,  gave  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  ;  and  the  original  number 
of  six  cities  was  afterwards  increased  to  nine. 

The  right  of  asylum  prevailed  in  Greece,  but  was  encumbered 
with  abuses.  Plutarch  mentions  the  oratory  of  Theseus  as  a  place 
of  refuge  for  servants  and  persons  of  mean  condition,  who  fled  from 
the  powerful  and  oppressive.  But  ultimately  no  distinction  was 
drawn  between  casualties  and  premeditated  acts  of  violence  ;  and  the 
asyla  were  opened  indiscriminately  to  refugees  of  all  kinds.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  notorious  offenders  to  trial,  but  they  were 
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allowed  to  continue  in  the  franchise,  at  ease  and  unmolested,  as  long 
as  they  pleased.  The  Grecian  sanctuaries  were  numerouSj  widely 
disseminated,  and  of  great  antiquity.  Athens  boasted  of  one  founded 
by  the  Hcraclidas  ;  that  of  Thebes  derived  its  origin  from  Cadmus, 
and  might  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  newly- 
erected  city  with  inhabitants.  An  asylum  is  said  to  have  existed  at 
Troy,  and  another  in  Egypt,  for  servants  and -slaves.  The  privilege 
sometimes  extended  to  a  distance  from  the  building  ;  but  it  was 
thought  safest  to  touch,  or  have  connection  with,  the  tutelary 
image. 

The  Greeks  seldom  violated  the  sanctuary  by  dragging  offenders 
from  its  precincts,  or  assaulting  those  wkhin  its  boundaries  ;  but 
that  they  did  so  on  occasion  is  apparent  from  the  statement  of 
Demosthenes,  who,  when  he  himself  became  a  fugitive,  asserted 
that  Anti pater  and  the  Macedonians  would  not  scruple  to  profane  the 
asylum  with  murder.  However,  in  the  absence  of  more  active 
measures,  the  refugium  was  sometimes  rendered  of  no  avail  to  the 
criminal  by  starving  him,  unroofing  the  building,  or  firing  it,  and  by 
such  means  obliging  him  to  come  out.  The  asylum  in  Ephesus 
was  abolished  by  Augustus  ;  and,  according  to  Suetonius,  sanctuaries 
were  put  an  end  to  everywhere  by  Tiberius,  though  Tacitus  contends 
that  he  merely  regulated  them.  Penzonius  states  that  the  emperors 
cited  the  Greek  cities,  inquired  whence  they  had  their  several  rights, 
and  taking  away  the  privilege  from  many^  left  it  only  to  the  more 
ancient.  A  distinction  that  may  be  drawn  between  the  sanctuary 
system  in  Greece  and  Judaea  is,  that  while  in  the  latter  it  sprang  from 
11  a  motive  of  tenderness  towards  innocent  men,  in  the  former  it  pro- 
^7  cceded  from  a  blind  reverence  and  devotion   to  the   sanctity  of  the 

asylum  and  the  deity  or  hero  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
^L  The  Romans  adopted  the  system  of  the  Greeks  in  all  its  corrup- 
^nion.  Of  Romuluss  asylum  Livy  speaks  tenderly,  merely  saying 
that  no  regard  was  had  to  the  condition  of  the  refugees,  that  all  were 
admitted  whether  bond  or  free  ;  but  Juvenal  applies  to  it  the  epithet 
infami^y  and  Lactantius  says  that  the  fugitives  received  into  it 
were  the  worst  of  their  kind.  Plutarch  declares  that  all  oiFenders 
were  welcome,  that  neither  was  "  the  slave  delivered  up  to  his  master, 
the  debtor  to  his  creditor,  nor  the  murderer  to  the  magistrate.'*  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  plan  followed  was  similar  to  that  handed 
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down  by  its  author's  predecessors,  Evander  and  ^neas  ;  the  former 
a  Greek  of  Arcadia,  the  latter  a  native  of  Troy,  where,  if  Virgil  is 
to  be  believed,  there  existed  an  asylum  sacred  to  Juno.  Servius  and 
the  scholiast  on  Juvenal  consider  that  the  model  adopted  was  that 
of  the  asylum  at  Athens.  The  Christian  emperors,  so  far  from  sup- 
pressing the  old  sanctuaries,  did  all  they  could  to  increase  their 
number,  by  transferring  the  privileges  and  immunity  of  the  heathen 
temples  to  the  Christian  churches,  as  Hospinian  says,  from  a  mis- 
taken and  ill-judged  veneration  for  their  fabrics  and  altars,  and  the 
saints  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  Boniface  V.,  sensible  that 
great  advantages  would  result  from  such  a  system  modified  for  the 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  authorised  and  confirmed  all 
sanctuaries  in  general  about  the  year  633,  ordaining  "  that  criminals 
who  fled  to  churches  should  not  be  taken  thence  by  force ; "  and  by 
his  energetic  enactments  procuring  ''  the  reputation  of  being  the 
founder  of  that  pestilent  mode  of  sanctuary  which  afterwards  pre- 
vailed so  generally  in  the  West."  Though  the  emperors  and  Boni- 
face invested  consecrated  churches  with  the  right  of  asylum,  oratories 
and  private  chapels  enjoyed  no  immunity.  According  to  Linwood, 
the  privileged  buildings  were  such  as  had  been  erected  by  some  pope, 
archbishop,  or  bishop.  A  difference,  of  greater  or  less  sanctity,  was 
made  between  churches  in  respect  of  consequence  and  reputation. 
William  the  Conqueror  ruled  in  later  times  that  whosoever  took  a 
person  from  an  abbey,  or  church  of  religion,  was  to  forfeit  one 
hundred  shillings  and  restore  the  person  ;  if  the  culprit  was  dragged 
firom  a  parish  church,  the  fine  was  twenty  shillings ;  if  from  a  chapel, 
half  that  sum.  By  the  same  enactment  sanctuary-men  might  go 
thirty  paces  from  a  church,  but  forty  from  a  cathedral. 

Though  parish  and  inferior  churches  were  possessed  of  the  fran- 
chise of  protecting  criminals,  fugitives  seldom  resorted  thither,  as 
they  could  neither  be  so  well  accommodated  nor  so  powerfiilly 
protected.  The  clergyman,  who  was  often  little  able  to  do  so,  was 
compelled  to  supply  them  not  only  with  victuals,  but  with  raiment, 
habitation,  shoes,  etc.  The  provisions  seem  sometimes  to  have 
ftdlen  short,  for  we  hear  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  sanctuary- 
man  sending  in  food  for  his  use,  and  being  obstructed  in  their  task 
by  his  enemies. 

The  laws  as  to  the  right  of  refuge  were  subject  to  amendment 
from  time  to  time.  Before  the  days  of  Charlemagne  all  churches 
were  asyla^  and  for  every  sort  of  criminal ;  but  by  a  capitular  passed 
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779j  he  decreed  that  churches  should  afford  no  immunity  ta 
offenders  who  had  committed  crimes  punishable  with  dcath^  and 
people  were  prohibited  from  supplying  such  persons  with  nourish- 
ment. 

The  privilege  of  sanctuary  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  by  Ina,  King  of  Wessex»  about  A.D,  690,  who  enacted 
that  *^*  if  a  person  who  had  committed  a  capital  offence  shall  fly  to  a 
church,  he  shall  preserve  his  life,  and  make  satisfaction  according  as 
right  requires.  If  any  one  deserving  of  stripes  shall  fly  to  a  church, 
the  punishment  shall  be  forgiven  him."  Alfred  the  Great  (a.d.  872) 
inserted  in  the  preamble  to  his  laws  the  words  of  Moses  (Exodus 
xxi,  12,  13,  14),  I'he  term  of  immunity  that  he  granted  was 
enlarged  by  Athelstan  from  three  days  to  nine,  and  again  by  Echelred 
to  nine  more  **^  if  the  king  pleased  \  *'  thirty-seven  at  Durham,  ajid 
a  year  at  Ripon.  Still  the  sole  purpose  of  these  enactments  was  to 
give  the  culprit  time  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The  Saxon  laws 
admitted  of  a  wercgild,  or  pecuniary  recompense,  even  for  murder. 

The  source  of  immunity  seems  to  have  been  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  though  the  clergy  encouraged  the  idea  that  it  emanated 
from  the  Church,  In  the  laws  of  Hocl  Dda,  A,D.  943,  the  right  of 
sanctuary  is  derived  from  the  Crown.  In  Edgar*s  Canons  there  are 
provisions  against  certain  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  system, 
and  the  directions  axe  given  to  ecclesiastics*  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  though  the  privileges  of  churches  proceeded  from  the  Crown, 
their  management  both  in  England  and  Wales  was  entrusted  princi- 
pally to  the  clergy  ;  the  result  being  that  the  prelates  would  often 
assert  the  right  of  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Crown  itself*  In 
the  13th  century,  Ottobon  in  his  *' Constitutions  '*  denounced  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  on  the  least  infraction  of  privilege,  and 
that  his  enactments  might  obtain  their  full  effect  ordered  them  to  be 
published  every  Lord's-day  for  a  year. 

To  judge  from  the  charter  of  VVitlaff,  King  of  Mcrcia  (833), 
preserved  in  Gale's  "  Ingulpbus,"  persons  taking  asylum  were  some- 
times reduced  to  slavery*  It  is  expressly  declared  that  criminals 
resorting  to  Cray  land  Abbey,  shall  become  the  slaves  of  the  abbot. 

The  Normans  embraced  the  ordinance  of  sanctuary  in  its  utmost 
latitude.  William  the  Conqueror  in  founding  Battle  Abbey  gave 
the  abbot  a  power  of  saving  any  malefactor  if  he  happened  to  be  at 
the  place  of  execution,  and  he  made  the  Abbey  Church  an  asylum 
even  for  the  murderer.     The  words  of  his  charter  arc  thus  quoted 
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by  Camden :  **  If  any  thief  or  murderer,  or  person  guilty  of  other 
crime,  fly  for  fear  of  death,  and  come  to  this  church,  let  him  have 
no  harm,  but  be  freely  dismissed."  As  to  consecrated  buildings  in 
general,  he  confirmed  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Some  churches  being  deemed  more  desirable  as  places  of  refuge 
than  others,  the  fine  or  punishment  for  the  violation  of  the  right  of 
sanctuary  was  greater  or  less.  The  limits  of  the  asylum  were 
sometimes  very  extensive.  At  Hexham  the  whole  town  enjoyed 
immunity,  and  there  were  four  crosses  set  up  on  the  four  roads 
leading  to  the  church,  and  at  a  certain  distance  fi-om  it,  and  if  a 
male&ctor  flying  for  refuge  was  taken  or  apprehended  within  the 
crosses,  the  party  that  there  took  or  laid  hold  upon  him,  incurred  a 
fine  of  "  two  hundredh ; "  if  he  seized  him  within  the  town,  the 
penalty  was  four  hundredh,  if  within  the  walls  of  the  churchyard  six, 
if  within  the  church  twelve,  if  within  the  choir  eighteen,  besides 
penance ;  but  if  the  party  dared  to  take  the  criminal  from  the 
fridstole^  or  from  the  relics  behind  the  altar,  the  offence  was  "  sine 
tmendatione^  boteless,  and  nothing  but  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
offended  church  was  to  be  expected  by  a  dreadful  excommunication, 
besides  what  the  secular  power  would  impose  for  the  presumptuous 
misdemeanour." 

A  fugitive  on  making  peace  with  his  adversary,  or  on  obtaining 
his  pardon,  might  leave  the  asylum  in  safety. 

In  937,  when  Athelstan  became  master  of  the  city  of  York,  the 
church  of  Beverley  Minster  had  acquired  great  celebrity  on  account 
of  the  preaching  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  who  was  interred  in  the 
porch,  and  whom  the  prince  held  in  high  estimation.  Athelstan, 
therefore,  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  uncommon  immunities 
and  privileges  which  this  church  enjoyed,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  a  like  franchise  on  that  of  Ripon  in  favour  of  St.  Wilfrid. 
The  sanctuary  at  Beverley  was  called  leuga^  and  was  comprehended 
within  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  church  was  the 
centre,  and  whose  radius  was  about  a  mile.  It  was  defined  by  four 
crosses,  one  of  which,  we  believe,  still  exists  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
They  were  placed  on  the  four  principal  roads  leading  to  the  town. 
One  called  Molescroft  cross,  was  near  Leconfield  Park,  another 
was  towards  North  Burton,  a  third  towards  Kimvalgraves,  and  the 
last  to  the  south  of  Beverley,  on  the  road  which  led  to  the  ferry 
across  the  Humber.  In  a  conspicuous  position  near  the  altar,  and 
as  an  emblem  of  protection  to  the   fugitive,  and  in  token  of  the 
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privileges  conferred  by  Athelstan,  was  placed  the  fridstole^  or  chair 
of  peace,  which  still  stands  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  vestry. 
It  is  hewn  out  of  solid  stone,  has  a  hollow  back,  has  been  broken, 
and  is  repaired  with  iron  clamps.  The  Latin  inscription  said  to  have 
been  engraven  on  the  fridstool  is  preserved  by  Camden,  and  runs 
thus  : — "  HacG  sedes  lapidea  freeditml  dicitur,  /.  <r.,  Pach  cathedra ^ 
ad  quam  reus  fugiendo  pervenicns  omnimodam  habet  securitatem/* 
(**  This  stone  scat  is  called  freedsUal^  or  chair  of  peace,  to  which 
fleeing,  every  guilty  person  finds  perfect  security.")  It  was  a  full 
refuge  from  the  immediate  infliction  of  punishment  for  any  crime 
whatever.  In  general  it  afforded  protection  whilst  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offence  were  being  investigated.  So  long  as  its 
protection  was  continued,  the  fugitive  remained  safe  within  the  limits 
of  the  sanctuary.  In  all  cases  the  life  of  the  criminal  was  secure 
at  Beverley,  be  his  crime  whatever  it  might.  An  oath  of  fealty 
was  taken  to  the  abbot,  and,  placed  on  the  chair  of  peace,  the  fugi- 
tive might  compel  his  adversary  to  accept  pecuniary  compensation. 
There  were  chairs  at  York  against  the  altar,  and  at  Hexham  and 
Durham  near  it.  At  Armethwaite,  in  Cumberland,  there  was  a 
Benedictine  nunnery  founded  by  William  Rufus,  and  on  a  pillar  three 
yards  high  placed  on  a  rising  ground  was  inscribed  "  Sanctvarivm, 
1088.**  The  pillar  is  square,  and  it  was  said  that  the  sanctuary 
stone,  supposed  to  have  been  the  frid  stole,  was  enclosed  within  it. 
The  story  rests  on  a  doubtful  foundation. 

Certain  formalities  were  employed  on  entering  a  place  of  sanc- 
tuary. By  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  fugitive  on  reaching 
the  house  or  courtyard  of  a  priest  was  to  be  as  safe  as  if  he  had 
gained  the  church,  provided  the  premises  stood  upon  the  demesnes 
of  the  church.  Certain  characters  to  whom  regard  and  reverence 
were  due  had  also  the  privilege  of  shielding  the  criminal  and  of 
affording  him  at  least  a  temporary  security.  If  a  person  guilty  of 
a  capital  crime  fled  to  the  king,  archbishop,  or  nobleman,  he  was 
to  be  safe  for  nine  days,  but  no  longer,  unless  the  king  was  pleased 
to  allow  him  more*  With  the  bishop  of  his  province,  or  the  alder- 
man, he  was  secure  only  for  seven  days,  unless  his  protector  was 
pleased  to  extend  the  time  of  sanctua^)^  The  purpose  of  this  was 
to  give  the  fugitive  time  to  make  satisfaction.  ^^U  he  be  a  thief  or 
a  robber,  let  him  restore  what  he  hath  unjustly  taken,  if  he  hath  it 
in  possession  ;  or  if  he  hath  wasted  and  embezzled  it,  let  him  make 
it  good  from  his  own  property  if  he  be  able/' 
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On  the  arrival  of  a  fugitive  at  the  precincts  of  the  church  to 
which  he  had  fled  for  sanctuary,  he  had  to  confess  before  the  coroner 
the  crime  for  which  he  sought  refuge,  and  have  his  name  duly 
recorded.  If  a  criminal  fled  to  the  sanctuary  at  Durham,  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Galilee,  where  there  was  a  man  always 
in  readiness  to  let  him  in.  The  Galilee  bell  was  then  tolled  to  in- 
form the  neighbourhood  that  some  one  had  taken  asylum.  By  order 
of  the  prior,  the  fugitive  was  robed  in  a  black  cloth  gown,  with  a 
yellow  cross,  called  St.  Cuthbert's  cross,  on  the  left  shoulder.  He 
was  lodged  on  a  grate  within  the  fabric,  on  the  north  side  adjoining 
the  door,  and  near  the  altar.  He  was  disarmed  of  all  weapons, 
defensive  and  offensive,  and  only  allowed  the  use  of  a  pointless  knife 
to  carve  with.  Fugitives,  if  they  could  obtain  arms,  would  often 
issue  from  the  privileged  place,  and  committing  riots,  robberies, 
murders,  etc.,  bring  in  thither  their  stolen  goods,  for  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  liable  to  be  imprisoned  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  asylum,  with  liberty,  nevertheless,  to  leave  it  if  they  pleased. 

The  privilege  of  sanctuary  being  supposed  to  have  regard  to 
penance,  refugees  were  required  to  take  oath  to  observe  the  whole- 
some regulations  of  the  place,  not  to  profane  the  Sabbath,  and  to 
attend  morning  and  evening  service  in  their  respective  churches.  In 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  last  condition  was  exacted  from 
foreigners  not  free  of  the  City,  and  exercising  their  trades  in  privileged 
places  of  extent,  such  as  St.  Martin' s-le-Grand  and  Westminster. 
The  bounds  of  the  former  are  described  in  words,  and  with  a  plan 
cut  on  wood,  in  Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  "  Survey."  Though  open 
to  very  atrocious  oflFenders,  the  right  of  asylum  could  not  be  claimed 
by  traitors,  Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics,  or  even  Catholics,  if  their 
crime  had  been  committed  in  the  church. 

Among  the  Harleian  MSB.  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  thin  folio 
volume,  written  upon  vellum,  and  containing  the  register  of  persons 
who  sought  sanctuary  for  difl^erent  crimes  at  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VIII.  On 
the  reverse  of  folio  17  is  a  copy  of  the  oath  taken  by  those  who 
sought  the  peace  of  the  place.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  sanctuary 
oath  existing.  The  bailiflF  of  the  town  is  directed  to  inquire  of 
the  refugee  "  what  man  he  killed,  and  wher  with,  and  both  ther 
names  j  and  than  gar  hym  lay  his  hand  vppon  the  book,  saying  on 
this  wyse : — 

"  Sir  tak  hede  on  your  oth.     Ye  shalbe  trew  and  feythful  to  my 
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«rd  Archbishop  of  York,  lord  off  this  towne,  to  the  provest  of  the 
same,  to  the  chanons  of  this  chvrch,  and  a!l  othir  minst*rs  thcrof. 

"  Also  ye  shall  here  gude  hert  to  the  baillie  and  xii  governais  of 
this  town,  to  all  burges'  and  comyncrs  of  the  ssame, 
^P    "  Also  ye  shall  here  no  poynted  wapen,  dagger,  knyfe,  ne  none 

other  wapen  ayenst  the  kyng's  pece. 

^^     **  Also  yc  shalbe  redy  at  all  your  power  tf  ther  be  any  debate  or 

^BUyf  or  oot  sothan  case  of  fyre  within  the  town,  to  help  to  s'cess  it. 

"  Also  ye  shaJbe  redy  at  the  obite  of  Kyng  Adelstan  at  the  Dirige 

ajid  the  Mcsse  at  such  tyme  as  it  is  done  at  the  warnyng  of  the  bel- 

man  of  the  town,  and  do  your  dewte  in  ryngyng,  and  for  to  offer  at 

the  Messc  on  the  morne,  so  help  you  God  and  thtes  holy  Evangelists. 

•    *'  And  then  gar  hym  kysse  the  book." 
The  bailiff's  fee  on  this  occasion  was  two-and-fourpence  ;  that  of 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  for  inscribing  the  name  of  the  party  seeking 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  register,  fourpence. 

The  description  of  the  party,  whether  as  a  gentleman,  a  trades- 
man, or  a  yeoman,  is  regularly  entered,  with  the  place  of  residence, 
and  the  spot  where  and  the  manner  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted by  the  person  seeking  refuge. 

Sanctuaries  were  opened  to  debtors  about  the  13th  century.     In 

e  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  temporal  lords  contended  without  avail 
that  the  right  of  asylum  did  not  extend  beyond  the  preservation  of 
life  and  limb,  that  it  could  not  interfere  with  rights  of  account,  and 
that  debtors  had  no  claim  to  protection*  Dishonest  men  would  run 
into  sanctuary  to  escape  payment  of  just  demands,  and  would  even 
bring  in  stolen  goods  with  the  intention  of  living  upon  them.  Sub- 
quently  debtors  were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  did  not  claim 
privilege  and  protection  for  the  sake  of  cheating  creditors,  but  only 
for  the  safety  of  their  persons.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  sanc- 
tuary-man was  required  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  a  schedule  of  his 
debts  and  of  his  effects  wherewith  he  might  make  present  payment, 
and  to  swear  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  satisfy  his  creditors* 

In  Scotland  there  was  a  refuge  for  debtors  at  Holy  rood  Abbey, 
near  Edinburgh.  In  1772  its  precincts,  including  the  park  and  a 
space  as  far  as  Duddingston,  still  enjoyed  the  privilege,  and  had  a  bailie 
who  kept  courts,  and  punished  offenders  within  his  district. 

In  Wales  the  laws  of  sanctuary  were  observed  with  much  super- 
stition and  strictness.  All  kinds  of  criminals  were  allowed  to  take 
refuge  in  the  churches,  and  security  was  provided  not  only  for  the 
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offenders  themselves,  but  for  their  servants  and  cattle,  **to  feed 
which  last/*  says  Lord  Lyttleton,  "  considerable  tracts  of  pasture 
land  were  assigned,  on  the  whole  compass  whereof  they  were  sacred 
and  inviolable,  nay,  with  relation  to  some  of  the  principal  churches, 
the  right  of  sanctuary  was  extended  as  far  as  the  cattle  could  range 
in  a  day,  and  return  at  night."  A  fugitive  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  was  obliged  to  leave  his  asylum,  even  though  unpardoned,  and 
was  required  to  abjure  his  country  for  ever.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
in  which  such  a  fugitive  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  he 
was  given  a  relic  or  crucifix  to  show  that  he  was  under  protection, 
and  was  then  bound  to  take  the  direct  road  to  the  nearest  port,  and 
embark  on  the  first  opportunity.  If  anyone  seized  him  on  his 
journey,  took  him  from  the  highway,  or  slew  him  when  taken  from 
thence,  he  was  liable  to  inflictions  as  for  sacrilege.  The  banished 
man  was  to  endeavour  for  forty  days  to  get  his  passage  abroad,  and 
if ''  by  going  every  day  into  the  water  up  to  his  knees  or  above  "  he 
did  not  succeed,  he  was  to  return  to  his  sanctuary,  and  be  marked  by 
the  coroner  on  his  thumb,  and,  thus  reserved,  to  take  his  passage  at 
some  more  favourable  time  appointed  by  that  officer. 

Offences  against  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  were  regarded  as  very 
heinous  in  their  nature,  but  kings  and  princes  managed  to  surmount 
their  scruples  in  this  matter  as  in  most  others.  Knyghton  declares 
that  Henry  II.  showed  no  regard  at  all  for  asyla^  but  took  delinquents 
from  churches  without  scruple,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  Wil- 
liam de  Peverel  durst  not  trust  to  the  privilege  of  the  convent  he 
had  retired  to  after  poisoning  the  Earl  of  Chester ;  and,  in  1261, 
Archbishop  Boniface  complained  that  sanctuarymen  were  often 
forced  from  churches,  churchyards,  and  public  roads.  In  the  case 
of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  1232,  the  prisoner  was  blockaded 
and  starved.  Sometimes  churches  were  fired  ;  prisoners  were  occa- 
sionally tempted  to  leave  their  asylum  under  false  promises.  *'  The 
Emperor  Zeno  induced  Basilicus  to  quit  his  sanctuary,  promising 
not  to  shed  his  blood  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  cast  him  with  his  wife 
and  children  into  a  dry  cistern,  where  they  perished.''  Perizon.  ad 
Turfellin.  Linwood  started  the  query  whether  a  fugitive  could  be 
taken  out  of  his  asylum  by  a  bishop,  and  thinks  he  might,  viz.,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  shut  up  in  a  monastery  of  a  strict  order  for  the 
doing  of  strict  penance,  etc.  Jeffrey,  natural  son  of  Henry  II.,  and 
Archbishop  of  York,  took  sanctuary,  a.d.  1191,  at  St.  Martin's 
priory,  Dover,  and  was  dragged  from  the  altar  in  his  archiepiscopal 
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vestments  through  the  dirty  streets,  and  committed  to  the  castle 
there,  by  order  of  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely.  William, 
being  at  that  time  the  Pope's  legate,  might  have  perpetrated  this  act 
of  violence,  either  by  virtue  of  his  legatiiic  power  or  as  a  prelate  of 
the  Church.  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterburj-,  took  Wil- 
lianfi  Longbeard,  about  1196,  from  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
and  hung  him  in  chains* 

However,  infringements  of  privilege  seldom  happened  without 
being  complained  of  and  redressed.  The  church  of  Westminster 
was  shut  up  four  months  on  account  of  its  profanation  by  the  murder 
of  "one  Robert  Hanley,  a  gentleman  who  was  slain  at  the  high  altar 
while  the  priest  was  officiating.'*  The  ofFcndeis  were  all  excommu- 
nicated^ a  large  sum  of  money  was  paid  to  the  church,  and  in  the 
next  parliament  at  Westminster  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  were 
confirmed,  with  this  exception  that  the  goods  of  persons  taking 
refuge  should  be  liable  to  discharge  their  debts. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  sanctuaries  were  confined  to 
parish  churches  and  their  churchyards,  cathedrals,  hospitals,  and 
collegiate  churches,  and  no  immunity  was  allowed  to  those  guilty  of 
the  more  heinous  offences.  Many  useful  artificers  having  been  lost 
to  the  country  from  the  circumstance  that  those  who  fled  for 
sanctuary  could  only  save  their  lives  by  abjuring  the  realm j  it  was 
provided  that  such  delinquents  should  merely  abjure  their  right  of 
free  passage  through  the  realm,  and  remain  for  life  in  whatever 
privileged  place  the  coroner  might  direct.  If  they  emerged  from 
sanctuary  they  were  to  suffer  death,  and  if  they  committed  any 
felony  in  it  the  benefit  of  the  asylum  was  lost.  On  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  Popery  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  the  right  of  sanctuary  was 
restored  to  its  original  vigour.  It  was  again  restricted  by  Elizabeth, 
and  altogether  abolished  by  James  L 

The  chief  privileged  places  in  this  kingdom  were  Aberdaron 
(Wales),  Abingdon,  Armathwaite  (Cumberland),  Beaulicu,  Beverley, 
Battle  Abbey,  Colchester,  Derby,  Durham,  Dover,  Hexham, 
Lancaster,  Lcchlade,  Manchester,  Weston  Priory,  Northampton, 
Norwich,  Ripon,  St.  Mart  in 's4e*  Grand,  St,  Mary-le-Bow,  and 
the  Temple  (London),  Wells,  Westminster,  Winchester,  York,  and 
Holyrood  Abbey  (Scotland). 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  conclude  this  paper  without  some 
notice  of  "the  old  sanctuary"  at  Westminster — curiously  com- 
posed of  two  churches,  one  over  the  other,  each  having  been 
K  S>  1S67,  Vot.  IV.  c 
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built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  ground-plot  was  a  square  of 
seventy-five  feet.  Three  of  the  angles  of  the  lower  edifice  were 
built  solid,  sixteen  feet  square.  In  the  upper  church,  square  cham- 
bers were  made  over  them,  and  seem  to  have  been  intended — 
one  as  a  lodging  for  the  sacristan,  another  as  the  revestry.  In  the 
south-east  angle  there  was  a  large  staircase  of  seventeen  steps ;  it 
originally  led  to  the  upper  church,  but  was  afterwards  appropriated 
to  a  new  tower,  built,  as  Stow  says,  by  Edward  III.  A  small 
circular  staircase  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  outside  by  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  was  added  probably  at  the  same  time  as  a  means  of 
approach  to  the  upper  church.  It  was  built  of  large  stones,  quite 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  door  of  the  lower  struc- 
ture was  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  perhaps  to  secure  it  from  fire, 
or  the  violence  of  such  as  would  attempt  to  carry  off  any  person 
who  had  fled  thither  for  sanctuary.  The  esplanade  at  the  top  was 
paved  with  flat  stones,  and  had  many  tenements  upon  it,  which  may 
have  yielded  good  rents  from  the  refugees  obliged  to  dwell  therein. 
The  date  at  which  the  sanctuary  was  erected  is  uncertain  j  it  may 
have  been  built  by  Edward  the  Confessor  when  he  began  the  abbey. 
The  clochard  or  belfry  that  stood  at  the  south-east  corner  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  of  stone  and  timber,  covered  with  lead ; 
it  contained  three  bells,  about  the  biggest  of  which  was  written, — 

"  K-ing  Edward  made  me 
Thirty  thousand  and  three. 
Take  me  down  and  wey  me, 
And  more  shal  ye  find  me." 

This  steeple  or  clochere  was  demolished  many  years  before  the 
removal  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  bells  were  carried  away  elsewhere. 

When  the  church  was  pulled  down,  in  1 751,  to  make  room  for  a 
new  market-house,  a  stone  was  found  in  the  north-west  angle 
towards  the  floor  of  the  lower  structure,  on  which  was  feirly  cut 
Mcccxxiiii.  This  would  refer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  but  it  must  have  been  connected  merely  with  repairs,  as 
a  real  foundation  or  consecration  stone  is  always  placed  in  a  compart- 
ment over  a  door,  or  in  a  more  conspicuous  part  of  the  church. 

The  walls  were  demolished  with  great  labour  and  at  much 
expense.  They  principally  consisted  of  Sussex  ragstone,  the  mortar 
being  of  the  same  material  burnt  in  lime.  They  rivalled  in  hardness 
a  compact  rock,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sever  them  by  blasts  of 
gunpowder. 
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Stow,  quoting  a  charter  said  to  be  spurious,  suggests  that  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  was  granted  to  the  church  of  Westminster  by 
Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons  ;  increased  by  Edgar,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons ;  aiid  renewed  and  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. Widmore  thinks  it  commenced  after  the  canonisation  of 
Edward  by  Innocent  IIL,  and  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  high 
veneration  in  which  the  king  was  held  by  the  people,  and  which 
naturally  would  be  extended  to  the  place  of  bis  burial. 

The  Register  of  the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster  was  purchased  by 
Humphrey  Wanley,  at  the  auction  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  MSS., 
for  Lord  Weymouth,  and  was  placed  in  that  nobleman's  library  at 
Long-lcate, 

In  conclusion,  we  may  quote  the  following  apt  remarks  on  the 
j  sanctuary  system  by  Hallam  in  his  '*  Middle  Ages."  '*  Under  a  due 
administration  of  justice,  such  a  privilege  would  have  been  simply  and 
constantly  mischievous  ;  but  in  the  rapine  and  tumult  of  the  middle 
ages  it  might  as  often  have  been  a  shield  to  innocence  as  an  immunity 
to  crime.  We  can  hardly  regret,  in  reflecting  on  the  desolating 
violence  which  prevailed,  that  there  should  have  been  some  green 
spots  in  the  wilderness  where  the  feeble  and  persecuted  could  find 
refuge.  How  gladly  must  the  victims  of  internal  warfare  have 
turned  their  eyes  from  the  baronial  castle,  the  dread  and  scourge  of 
the  neighbourhood,  to  those  venerable  walls  within  which  not  even 
the  clamour  of  arms  could  be  heard  to  disturb  the  chant  of  holy  men 

ind  the  sacred  service  of  the  altar," 
Arthur  Ogilvy. 


[HERMANN   GOLDSCHMIDT,   ARTIST   AND 
ASTRONOMER. 


[N  illustrious  votary  of  nature  and  of  art  died  at  Fontaine- 
blcau  on  the  30th  of  August,  1866.  His  name  was 
Hermann  Goldschmidtj  his  claim  to  fame  is  twofold  ; 
for  he  was  celebrated  as  an  artist  in  the  country  of  his 
doption,  and  renowned  also  as  an  astronomical  discoverer  throughout 
the  scientific  world.  It  may  seem  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  give 
a  sketch  of  his  life  ;  but  in  truth  the  facts  that  will  here  be  stated 
were  collected  some  months  ago,  and  laid  aside  in  the  hope  that 
further  materials   for  a  biography    might   be    forthcoming.      Such, 
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however,  has  not  been  the  case.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  his 
death  in  the  public  journals  of  the  time  ;  a  fact  that  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  the  retirement  in  which  he  lived ;  for  if  a  man  desires  to 
be  remembered  after  death,  he  must  make  himself  known,  and  in 
some  manner  pave  the  way  for  dissemination  of  his  history  and 
virtues,  during  his  life.  That  Goldschmidc  was  forgotten  because 
he  did  not  merit  remembrance  is  a  supposition  that  the  litde  we 
have  to  say  of  him  will,  we  think,  abundantly  negative. 

Goldschmidt  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Jewish  merchant.  He 
Was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  on  the  17th  of  May  (according 
to  another  authority,  the  17th  of  June),  1802.  Like  many  other 
men  who  have  become  celebrated  by  their  talents  in  after  life,  he 
was  not  gifted  with  strength  of  body  proportionate  to  his  power  of 
mind  and  purpose  ;  indeed  so  feeble  was  his  frame,  and  so  delicate 
his  health,  that  the  tenderest  care  was  necessary  to  nurture  and 
sustain  him.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  educated  at  home  instead 
of  at  school ;  and  having  been  destined  originally  for  a  commercial 
life,  he  spent  some  dozen  years  in  his  Other's  warehouse ;  dividing 
his  leisure  hours  between  the  study  of  languages  and  artistic  pursuits. 
A  business  journey  took  him  to  Holland,  when  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  visits  to  the  Dutch  picture  galleries  recreated  or 
reinforced  his  artistic  tastes  to  the  extent  of  making  him  ambitious  of 
obtaining  something  more  than  the  artistic  fame  of  a  mere  amateur. 
Having  determined  upon  adopting  art  as  a  profession,  he  repaired  to 
Munich,  where  he  studied  for  several  years  under  Cornelius  and 
Schnorr  of  Karsfeld;  in  1836  he  went  to  Paris  to  perfect  his  art 
education,  and  finally  fixed  on  that  city  for  his  permanent  residence. 
His  first  important  painting  was  exhibited  there  in  the  same  year;  it 
was  "A  Woman  in  Algerian  Costume ;  '*  and  it  so  far  found  favour 
with  connoisseurs  that  Goldschmidt  was  encouraged  to  exhibit  in 
succeeding  years.  *'A  Young  Florentine**  was  exhibited  in  1837; 
"The  Cumaean  Sibyl*'  in  1845;  "Sacrifice  to  Venus,"  which 
drew  forth  an  eulogistic  notice  from  Dr.  Kinkel  in  the  columns  of 
the  Cologne  Gazette^  in  1846;  "  Cleopatra**  in  1847;  "A  view  of 
Rome  **  in  1849  >  "  ^^^  Deaths  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,**  which  was 
painted  by  command  of  the  Minister  of  State,  in  1857.  These, 
together  with  various  minor  works,  Alpine  landscapes,  &c.,  con- 
stitute the  labour  of  an  artistic  life  that,  if  we  can  ascribe  to  it  no 
other  term,  we  may  justly  call  meritorious.  We  do  not  strongly 
insist  upon  this  portion  of  Goldschmidt*s  claim  to  reputation,  for,  as 


we  will  now  proceed  to  show^  his  labours  in  a  totally  different  sphere 
of  action  demand  for  him  a  higher  and,  we  may  say,  a  more  enduring 
fame.  Judging  from  the  enormous  labour  he  bestowed  upon  astro- 
nomical observations,  we  cannot  help  assuming  that  Goldschmidt 
desired  that  posterity  should  know  him  as  an  astronomer  rather  than 
as  an  artist. 

Our  hero  had  considerably  passed  the  middle  time  of  life,  he  was 
in  fact  forty-five  years  of  age,  when  he  first  thought  of  turning  his 
attention  to  astronomy,  and  then  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  directed 
his  mind  towards  the  study  of  that  science.  On  the  31st  of  March 
J847,  there  occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  the  celebrated 
French  astronomer  Leverrier  made  it  the  subject  of  a  lecture, 
which  he  delivered  the  same  day  that  the  eclipse  took  place,  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Goldschmidt,  as  he  himself  has  stated,  was  about  this 
time  suffering  much  from  depression  of  spirits,  and  he  resorted  to 
every  means  and  every  variety  of  occupation  in  order  to  dispel  his 
melancholy  humour.  Chance  led  him  past  the  Sorbonne  on  the 
above  day,  and  he  entered  and  heard  I  he  learned  professor's  lecture. 
He  not  only  heard  but  understood  ;  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  eclipses  aroused  in  his  breast  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
astronomy,  and  he  resolved  henceforth  to  devote  himsdf  avec  ammr 
to  the  study  of  the  science,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  possessed  but 
vague  notions.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1849,  ^^  became  the 
possessor  of  the  astronomer's  vade  mecum^  a  telescope  ;  it  was  a  very 
small  one,  and,  curiously  enough,  was  purchased  with  the  money 
procured  from  the  sale  of  one  of  two  copies  he  had  made  of  a 
portrait  of  Galileo*  He  has  alluded  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
instrument  as  the  happiest  event  of  his  life. 

As  in  his  art-career  his  great  ambition  was  to  pass  beyond  the 
rank  of  a  mere  canvas  staincr,  so  in  his  new  pursuit  beseems  to  have 
resolved  to  become  something  more  than  a  mere  aimless  star-gazer. 
He  chose  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  advancement  of  his  adopted 
science,  rather  than  to  the  mere  scrutiny  and  admiration  of  what 
others  had  observed  before  ;  and  he  elected  that  branch  of  observa- 
tion that  was  then  attracting  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  which 
offered  the  best  hope  of  securing  reputation,  although  the  pursuit  of 
it  involved  a  large  amount  of  arduous  and  often  fruitless  watching. 
The  branch  of  astronomy  we  allude  to  was  the  search  for  small 
planets — those  tiny  little  worids  circulating  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  of  which,  thanks  to  the  assiduity  of  such  men  as 
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Goldschmidt)  nearly  a  hundred  have  now  been  discovered,  but  of 
which  only  a  few  were  known  when  he  commenced  his  observations. 
These  bodies  are  of  such  small  dimensions  that  many  of  them  are 
only  faint  points  of  light,  like  the  tiniest  stars,  in  the  most  powerful 
telescopes  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  Goldschmidt  could  see  them  at 
all  with  the  small  optical  means  at  his  disposal :  he  must  have 
possessed  the  keenest  of  eyes. 

Now  in  order  to  appreciate  the  arduous  nature  of  the  work  of  dis- 
covery of  one  of  these  asteroids,  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  course  it  was,  and  is,  requisite  to  pursue  in  the  search.  The  planets 
themselves  are,  as  we  have  said,  extremely  feint — so  faint  that  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  planetary  disc  visible  in  any  of  them  :  the  only  means 
by  which  they  can  be  detected  amongst  the  multitude  of  little  stars 
that  surround  them  is  their  motion.  The  stars  are  relatively  fixed, 
but  the  planets  have  a  very  slow  movement,  apparently  among  the 
stars.  In  order,  then,  to  search  for  a  small  planet,  a  chart  has  to  be 
made  of  the  zone  of  the  heavens  selected  by  the  observer  for  his 
searching  ground.  On  this  chart  all  stars  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
telescope,  however  faint  they  be,  are  laid  down  in  their  exact  relative 
positions.  Charts  of  this  kind,  containing  all  stars  down  to  about 
the  tenth  magnitude,  and  embracing  the  region  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
only  zone  where  small  planets  are  likely  to  wander,  have  been  pre- 
pared at  several  continental,  and,  in  part,  at  one  English  observatory* 
Selecting  a  definite  area  for  his  search,  the  would-be  discoverer  of  a 
small  planet  carefiilly  compares  every  star  in  the  sky  with  its  repre- 
sentative on  the  chart,  and  tries  thus  to  find  whether  there  be  a  star 
in  the  sky  that  is  not  on  the  chart.  If  he  finds  such,  he  has  next  to 
determine  whether  it  really  be  a  planet  or  merely  a  star  omitted,  pos- 
sibly on  account  of  its  variability,  in  the  course  of  making  the  chart. 
To  settle  this  point  he  carefully  notes  the  position  of  the  stranger^ 
and  returns  to  the  region  several  hours,  or  a  day  or  two,  after.  If  he 
does  not  find  his  object  in  its  former  place,  he  knows  that  he  has 
found  a  planet ;  and  his  next  task  is  to  pick  it  up  again,  if  he  has  lost 
sight  of  it,  and  again  fix  its  position  and  confirm  his  discovery.  All 
this  seems  easy,  because  we  have  shown  only  the  successful  side  ; 
we  have  said  nothing  about  the  hours  and  nights  of  fruitless  watching 
that  have  to  be  spent  before  a  "  little  stranger  "  can  be  detected,  and 
die  thousands  and  thousands  of  stars  that  may  have  to  be  noted 
before  one  is  found  that  has  not  a  place  on  the  chart.  Well,  Gold- 
schmidt set  about  this  search,  and  with  a  telescope  that  would  have 
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made  even  an  astronomer  smile,  so  humble  was  its  size.  It  was  not 
the  one  he  first  possessed^  but  one  a  very  trifle  larger  ;  still  it  was 
only  a  mere  spy-glass,  with  an  object-glass  of  little  more  than  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Yet  with  this  insignificant  implement  he  dis- 
covered his  first  planet,  named  by  Arago  Lutetta^  on  the  15th  of 
November^  l^$2.  By  industry  and  rigid  economy  he  procured  a 
telescope  of  two  and  three-quarter  inches  aperture,  and,  with  this 
still  paltry  means,  in  the  course  of  the  four  succeeding  years  he  found 
four  more  planets.  Better  days  were,  however,  in  store  for  him  ;  he 
became  the  possessor  of  an  instrument  of  four  inches  aperture.  With 
this  and  with  his  unremitting  energy  he  discovered  nine  more 
members  of  this  plancury  group,  the  last  having  been  detected  on 
the  15th  of  May,  186 1.  Thus  within  a  period  of  only  nine  years 
he  discovered  fourteen  new  planets  ^  and  when  we  consider  the 
paucity  of  his  means  and  the  harassing  nature  of  the  observations 
upon  which  each  discovery  depended,  we  cannot  but  consider  such  a 
labour  and  such  a  result  as  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  observa- 
tional astronomy.  For  Gotdschmidt  had  none  of  the  recognised 
appliances  of  an  observatory,  nor  of  the  means  that  might  be  thought 
absolute  necessities.  His  observing-room  was  by  turns  the  garret 
forming  his  sleeping  apartment,  and  by  turns  his  humble  atelier  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  Cafe  Procope,  in  one  of  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  Ouartier  Latin  \  his  sphere  of  observation  being  limited 
to  the  celestial  area  which  the  windows  of  these  apartments  com- 
manded. The  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
London,  upon  an  occasion  to  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  allude, 
said  of  this  cumulative  work  that  it  was  "  greater,  perhaps,  than 
has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  observing  astronomer.  If 
wc  regard  the  discoveries  individually,  they  are  not  of  that  original 
or  brilliant  character  which  stamp  some  of  the  other  great  dis- 
coveries of  their  age ;  they  arc  within  the  scope  of  most  men  of 
energy,  who  are  gifted  with  sharp  eyes,  and  cipuble  of  enduring  the 
fatigue  of  long  watching  and  examination  of  the  heavens  ;  but,  con- 
ducted as  they  have  been  by  M,  GDldschmidt  for  eight  years,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  and  resulting  in  the  addition  of  so  many 
new  bodies  to  our  known  solar  system,  they  are  admirable,  and  rank 
their  discoverer  amongst  the  first  observers  of  his  age,  and  dis- 
tinguish him  as  a  man  of  whom  France  and  Frenchmen  may  be 
proud.'* 

Although  these  planetary  discoveries  are  quite  sufficient  to  esta- 
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blish  Goldschmidt's  fame  as  an  astronomer,  they  do  not  exhaust  the 
list  of  his  labours.  He  was  an  assiduous  observer  of  other  celestial 
objects  and  phenomena,  such  as  variable  stars,  comets,  nebulae,  &c.; 
he  also  formed  one  of  the  numerous  band  of  astronomers  who 
journeyed  into  Spain  to  view  the  great  solar  eclipse  of  July,  i860. 
His  labours  were,  however,  chiefly  observational ;  his  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  his  science  being  chiefly  confined  to  short  notes 
of  his  observations,  and  announcements  of  his  discoveries.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  his  over-worked  eyes  began  to  idSi 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  telescopic  work,  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  speculative  astronomy ;  for  a  few 
months  before  his  death  he  circulated  amongst  astronomers  a  memoir 
on  a  now  favourite  topic  for  speculation,  "  The  Physical  Constitution 
of  the  Sun  and  the  origin  of  Solar  Spots."  But  if  he  abstained  from 
astronomical  literature,  he  applied  his  talents  to  astronomical  art,  for 
he  executed  a  series  of  studies  in  oil  of  the  great  comet  of  1858,  and 
painted  several  pictures  of  the  phenomena  of  the  eclipse  of  i860, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Goldschmidt  was  not  a  salaried  attache  to  an  observatory,  and  he 
derived  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  his  astronomical  works.  His 
labour  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  he  executed  it  as  only  loved  labour 
can  be  executed  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  appreciative  spirit  of  the  age,  it 
did  not  pass  unheeded  or  unrewarded.  Eight  times  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  awarded  him  the  astronomical  prize  medal  founded  by  the 
illustrious  Lalande  ;  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1857;  ^^  when,  in  1862,  it  became  known 
that  he  had  given  a  large  portion  of  a  valuable  life  to  scientific 
service,  to  the  impoverishment  of  his  earnings,  an  annual  pension  of 
1500  francs  was  granted  to  him.  Nor  were  English  astronomers 
backward  in  acknowledging  his  services  to  their  science  ;  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  London  conferred  upon  him  its  gold  medal 
in  1 86 1,  and  subsequently  elected  him  an  honorary  associate  of  their 
body.  It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  this  medal 
that  the  above-quoted  eulogium  was  uttered,  and  if  we  would  know 
more  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  award  was  made,  we  may  glean  it 
from  another  paragraph  of  the  address  delivered  by  the  president  to 
the  assembled  fellows :  "The  addition  of  thirteen*  new  members  to 
the  solar  system  is  a  fact  so  remarkable  in  itself,  and  so  honourable 
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to  him,  as  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  compcrtltion,  and  to  give 
him  so  high  a  rank  amongst  the  benefactors  of  science,  as  to  make 
the  bestowal  of  our  medal  only  a  fitting  mi>de  of  expression  of  our 
S€nse  of  his  great  merits,*' 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rewards  that  Goldschmidt  did 

f^ceive  were  not  of  his  own  seeking  :  from  his  retiring  nature, 
hardly  any  one,  in  England  at  least,  knew  of  him  more  than  by 

,  name  and  by  his  energetic  pursuit  of  astronomy;  and  while  announce- 
ment after  announcement  of  his  discoveries  startled  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow-workers  in  science,  scarcely  any  person 

rknew  of  his  struggles  and  difficulties  in  achieving  such  great  suc- 
cesses* Modesty  and  simplicity  were  the  characteristics  of  his  life ; 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection,  were  the  terms  in  which  he  was 
spoken  of  by  the  few  who  were  acquainted  with  him. 
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"LEAVES  HAVE  THEIR  TIME 
TO  FALL." 

Leavfs  Ivave  their  lime  to  ^11, 
And  flowers  to  wiilicr  at  the  North - 
wind*s  breath, 
^And  itars  to  set :  but  ail, 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O 
Death! 

I>ay  is  for  mortal  care, 

£vc  for  glad  meeting  at   the  joyous 
hearth, 

'  Kight  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice 
of  prayer, 
But  ali  for  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the 
eaxthl 

Tlie  banquet  has  its  hour, 

The  feverish  liour  of  mirth  and  song 
and  wine : 
There  comcs  a  day  for  griefs  o'envhclm- 
ing  bhowcr, 
A  time  for  softer  tears:  but  all  are  thine. 

Voislh  and  the  opening  rose 

May  look  like  Ihiiigii  too  glorious  for 
decay. 

And  smile  at  thea!— but  thou  art  not  of 
those 
Thai  wait  the  ripcn'd  bloom  to  seiae 
their  prey  1 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


"  FRONDES  EST  UBI  DECL 
DANT." 

Frondes  est  ubi  decidant, 
Marcescanlque  rosae  flatii  Aquilonio  : 

Horis  astra  cadunt  ^vl\%  \ 
Sed,  Mors,  cuncta  tibi  tempora  vindicas, 

Curis  nata  virfim  dies  ; 
Vesper  colloc|uiis  dnkibiis  ad  focum ; 

Somnis  nox  magis,  ct  preci : 
Sed  nil,  Terrigenum  maxima,  non  tibt* 


Festis  bom  epulis  datur, 
Fervens  hora  jocis,  carniinibus^  mero  ; 

Fusis  altera  lacrymis 
Vel  fletu  tacito  :  qua^ue  tamen  lua* 


Virgo,  seu  rosa  pullulans, 
Tantum  quippe  nitcrit  ut  nequeant  mori  ! 

Ritlcnt  le  T     Neque  enim  soles 
Pncdae  parcere,  dum  flos  adoleverit. 

C  S.  Calveilley. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.' 

|HURCH  history,  since  the  day  when  Fuller  wrote  his  quaint 
work,  has  passed  through  many  phases :  it  has  been  written 
as  though  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  general 
history  of  the  country,  and  been  presented  as  a  dry  record 
of  drier  canons,  acts  of  councils,  progress  of  doctrine,  and 
polemical  dissensions.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  and  by  the 
impetus  given  to  historical  science  through  the  revival  of  antiquities, 
that  the  happy  blending  of  the  general  history  of  the  country  with  that 
of  the  church  has  been  effected  ;  and  now  church  history,  long  held  in 
abhorrence  by  the  general  reader,  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most 
popular  studies,  as  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  historical  investiga- 
tions. If  we  take  away  the  Church  from  a  country  we  take  away  its 
soul ;  and  we  have  left  only  a  bare  record  of  a  dull  alternation  of  peace 
and  war.  It  is  the  tale  of  her  woes  and  triumphs,  of  her  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  a  nation  and  her  struggles  with  rebellious  children,  that 
invests  history  with  life  and  purpose.  It  must  always  be  one  of  the 
most  vital  influences  in  the  State  and  upon  the  State,  and  therefore  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  understand  general  history  without  some  know- 
ledge of  ecclesiastical. 

Mr.  Stoughton,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  has  chosen  one  of 
the  most  interesting  phases  of  English  annals,  that  of  Puritanism ;  an 
influence  marked  by  peculiarities  so  strange  as  to  be  found  in  those  of 
no  other  country.  It  is  also  a  phase  of  history  most  important  to  us, 
because  it  is  the  link  between  the  Church  before  the  Reformation  and 
the  Church  of  our  day :  it  was  the  reaction  of  abolished  monasticism, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of  that  eccentric  people  who 
founded  Pennsylvania  and  produced  a  Milton.  It  is  most  important 
also  for  its  bearing  upon  theology  and  politics;  but  avoiding  these 
subjects,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  simply  to  the  examination 
of  the  literary  quality  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Stoughton  wisely  begins  his  subject  at  once,  and  does  not  give 
us  a  resume  of  the  previous  history  of  England.  He  very  aptly  remarks 
that  to  go  too  far  back  is  unsatisfactory ;  that  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth requires  a  previous  study  of  the  history  of  the  Refonnation, 
and  the  history  of  the  Reformation  requires  a  knowledge  of  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  may  add  also  that  the  Middle  Ages  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  some  knowledge  of  archaeology. 

In  the  delineation  of  any  phase  of  history  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  past,  for  the  future  is  but  the  past  flowing  over  our 
heads  and  meeting  us  in  the  present  The  mediaeval  historians,  how- 
ever, carried  the  appeal  to  the  past  to  an  excess  :  they  used  to  persist 
in  beginning  the  history  of  every  country  with  the  Creation,  which 
detracts  very  much  from  the  interest  of  their  \vritings.  But  Mr. 
Stoughton  spares  us  the  Creation,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  begins  his  history  at  once  with  a  well-sketched  picture  of  the 
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Long  Parliament,  as  it  appeared  at  Westminster  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  November,  1640. 

In  his  introduction,  which  is  a  lucid  description  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  at  that  time,  the  author  remarks  that  the  Saxon  was  strong  in 
the  Puritan  : — "  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  still  pure  in  a  multitude  of  cases 
from  Norman  admixture  in  those  ranks  of  society  where  Puritanism 
most  prevailed." 

It  would  relieve  us  of  many  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  history' 
of  the  tmnsttion  period  lying  between  the  middle  of  the  i6th  to  the 
dawn  of  the  18th  centur)%  if  we  were  only  to  recognise  the  revival  of 
Saxon  life  which  had  before  then  taken  place-  We  are  proud  of  our 
connection  with  the  Normans,  and  justly  r  tliey  gave  us  many  of  the 
embellishments  of  social  life :  chivalry^  and  not  a  little  law  and  lite- 
rature, but  still,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  episode,  the  vital  element 
of  the  country  has  always  been  Saxon,  just  as  the  vitality  of  the  speech 
is  now  Saxon. 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  opening  of  the  1 4th  century  the  Norman 
had  been  uppermost.  We  find  the  old  charters  of  that  period  are 
generally  signed  by  Normans,  and  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  conferred 
by  those  charters  are  not  Saxon.  Nonnan  habits  and  speech  prevailed : 
the  Saxon  was  supposed  to  be  extinguished,  but  he  still  lived.  Far 
down  below  the  spurred  knight  or  the  mailed  baron  he  existed, 
cherishing  a  (q\v  national  ballads,  and  obstinately  calling  things  by 
Saxon  names.  In  that  mass  of  the  population  which  lies  at  the  lower 
grade  of  the  social  structure,  and  therefore  at  the  foundation,  lay  the 
Saxoa 

In  the  14th  century  there  were  many  symptoms  of  a  marvellous 
resuscitation  of  this  extinct  life,  and  we  begin  to  find  in  the  lists  of 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  of  monasteries,  and  in  fact  as 
holders  of  many  good  things— even  as  authors — names  not  flavouring  of 
the  Norman,  but  old  Saxon  names,  creeping  out  of  obscurity  into  light. 

At  that  time  it  was  this  very  race  who  brought  about  the  great 
religious  struggle  under  the  leadership  of  the  Saxon  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth, whose  descendants  were  known  in  history  as  the  Lollards.  They 
were  never  utterly  extinguished  :  they  were  crushed,  but  they  rose  again 
to  the  surface  in  the  1 7th  centur}*-  in  the  persons  of  these  Puritans.  The 
Puritan  then  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  the  Saxon  rciitvivtts :  his  peculia- 
rities and  idiosyncrasies  were  but  the  new  resurrection  body  with  which 
the  old  Saxon  life  was  clothed  Whether  it  arose  from  an  ethnological 
necessity,  or  an  anthropological  impetus,  we  leave  to  the  deliberation  of 
those  versed  in  such  speculations.  We  only  wish,  as  a  helj>  and  guide 
to  historical  truth,  to  see  the  influence  of  this  extraordinary  revival  of 
Saxon  life  recognised  by  the  historian  in  his  investigations  into  the 
causes  of  events.'' 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stoughtoa's  history  is  called  '*  The  Church  of 

*  Vital  power  of  cmluraiice  U  attrilnitcfl  to  tlie  Saxons  by  the  very  earliest  hlstorisins 
who  make  mention  of  ihcm.  Ammianus  Marccllinus,  writing  in  the  4th  century, 
says,  *•  Sa-Konca  pra:  ceteris  hoslibu^  timentur/*  and  Zosimtis,  the  Uyzaiiline  historiau 
in  the  Sth  cciilury,  tleclires  them  to  be  **  inivrtav  3jj  Ko^npiaTaTot  rS>»  4KuTt  vtuttfAivbtv 
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the  Civil  Wars,"  and  opens,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  Long  Parliament  at  Westminster  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1640. 
The  characters  of  its  most  distinguished  members  are  given  as  a  sort  of 
gallery  of  portraits.  One  in  particular  attracted  attention.  "  He  wore 
a  suit  wliich  seemed  made  of  a  country  tailor :  his  linen  was  plain,  and 
not  very  clean."  A  nobleman  asked  a  friend  who  that  sloven  was,  and 
the  reply  had  something  prophetic  in  it:  "That  sloven,  if  we  should 
ever  come  to  a  breach  ^th  the  King,  will  be  the  greatest  man  in 
England."    It  was  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  business  of  the  Parliament  is  then  reviewed :  it  had  a  vital  influence 
upon  subsequent  events,  and  that  influence  is  foreshadowed.  Milton 
then  comes  upon  the  scene  as  a  fierce  controversialist,  with  pen  steeped 
in  gall,  so  different  from  the  calm,  contemplative  Milton  of  poetry ;  still, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  controversy  and  the  hum  of  popular 
excitement,  he  could  dream  of  his  grand  poem  and  allude  to  it  as  a 
thing  "  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and 
her  syren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  who  can 
enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  His  seraphim 
with  the  hallowed  fire  of  His  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom 
He  pleases." 

The  Puritans  by  this  time  mustered  strongly,  and  their  weird  peculia- 
rities came  out,  not  only  in  their  dress,  their  manners,  and  their  speech, 
but  in  that  mass  of  pamphlet  literature  which  will  always  remain  as  a 
curious  mine  of  quaintness  and  an  extraordinary  phase  in  letters.  They 
fell  back  upon  the  Old  Testament  for  idioms  and  epithets :  London  they 
called  Jerusalem  ;  their  Church  was  spoken  of  as  Zion,  and  when  Crom- 
well came  upon  the  scene  he  was  hailed  as  David.  An  old  pamphlet  is 
extant,  written  in  1643,  bearing  this  tide  :  "England's  Third  Alarum  to 
Warre.  Arming  up  the  whole  Church  as  one  man  to  helpe  the  Lord 
and  his  servant  David  against  most  deadly  adversaries,  mighty  hunters 
before  the  Lord."  Nor  were  the  others  behind,  and  as  an  answer  to  this 
we  have,  "  No  Post  from  Heaven  nor  yet  from  Hell,  but  a  True  Rela- 
tion and  Animadversion,  written  and  sent  as  an  antidote  to  all  unbeliev- 
ing Brownists,  profane  Anabaptists,  schismatical  Monsters,  and  such 
like  incendiaries  of  the  State." 

Some  of  the  titles  are  almost  irreverent :  "  A  most  Delectable  sweet- 
perfumed  Nosegay  for  God*s  Saints  to  smell  at"  "A  pair  of  Bellows 
to  Blow  off  the  Dust  cast  upon  John  Fry."  "  A  Sigh  of  Sorrow  for  the 
Sinners  of  Zion  Breathed  out  of  a  Hole  in  the  Wall  of  an  Earthen 
Vessel  known  among  men  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Fysh."  "  The  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms  of  the  Princely  Prophet  David,  whereunto  are  an- 
nexed William  Humniss*s  Handful  of  Honeysuckles  and  divers  other 
Godly  and  Pithy  Ditties  now  newly  augmented."  They  even  assumed 
biblical  names,  and  cast  away  those  in  which  they  had  been  baptized. 
Signatures  are  met  with  such  as  God-reward  Smart,  Faint-not  Hewitt, 
Kill-sin  Pimple,  Graceful  Harding,  Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith  White, 
Meek  Brewer,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Praise-God  Barebones.  It  was  a 
strange  phantasy,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  historical 
investigations. 

The  startling  incidents  of  the  Civil  Wars  are  delineated : — the  im- 
peachment of  Strafford ;  the  struggles  between  the  different  parties,  em- 
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bittered  as  they  were  by  doctrinal  hatred — these  are  reviewed  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  spirit  \  the  Puritan  is  not  altogether  loved,  neither  is  the 
Anglican  hated,  but  the  good  quahties  of  both,  as  well  as  their  fathngs, 
are  justly  exhibited. 

The  arrest  of  the  five  members  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  bishops  to  sit  in  Parliament,  which  led  to  their  exclusion 
and  impeachment,  brought  parties  face  to  face  with  each  other  in  a 
more  serious  attitude.  Of  this  exclusion  of  bishops  from  Parliament, 
Mr.  Stoughton  writes  very  impartially  : 

**Tlib  exclusion  from  the  Upj^cr  Home  is  opposc<I  to  the  ancient  biws  and  citstoms 
of  the  realm,  and  it  does  vtoleiice  to  Ibosc  ideas  which  are  based  ujxin  the  history  of 
the  Mkklle  Ages," 

It  is  more  difficult  than  readers  of  history  imagine  for  an  historian  to 
thoroughly  purge  his  mind  from  bias,  especially  when  describing  scenes 
which  affect  bis  own  personal  interests  and  attachments.  The  failure  of 
some  of  our  greatest  historians  m  these  trying  moments  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  diflicuUy.  Robertson  had  an  historic  bias  towards  the  universal 
ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Hume  was  incredulous  of  virtue — kings, 
bishops,  monks,  reformers,  are  reduced  to  one  common  level ;  Gibbon, 
who  has  WTitten  some  of  the  best  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
language,  distorts  facts,  averts  his  mind  from  the  Ime  causes  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  fawns  on  Paganism,  rejecting  with  suspicious 
scorn  all  notion  of  Divine  revelation.  He  relies  faithfully  and  securely 
on  Pagan  statements;  discards  Moses  and  the  Evangelists,  but  accepts 
with  readiness  the  statements  of  Marcellinus  and  Zosimus.  Even  the 
balance  of  Macaulay  is  unequal 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  characteristic  quality  of  this  investigation 
into  a  period  of  history  open  to  much  debate  is  that  of  extreme  fairness 
and  impartiality.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  from  Mr,  Stoughton*s 
history  to  which  party  he  leaned.  He  writes  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
deep  piety  of  Anglican  clergy,  and  exposes  with  scorn  the  mad  and 
senseless  work  of  the  iconoclasts,  keeping  in  mind  the  true  canon  of 
bistor)',  which  he  has  thus  defined  himself. 

**  It  Tvas  not  easy  then  with  cool  discrimi nation  to  distin£iush  between  things  which 
diflTcreci  ;  and  some  things,  it  niiist  be  remenrljefcd,  were  more  alike  than  they  are  at 
preiicnl.  WJiat  would  be  folly  in  one  age  may  be  sometbing  like  wisdom  in  another ; 
what  would  be  groundless  fear  now  might  be  caulion  then." 

The  tide  of  history  flows  on  from  the  flight  of  the  king  upon  the 
return  of  the  five  members  in  January,  1642,  to  its  crisis  on  that  wintry 
morning  in  January,  1649,  during  which  period  there  arc  w^ars  which  at 
first  terminated  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  drove  the  Parliamentarians  lo 
seek  aid  and  enter  into  a  futile  covenant  with  Scotland.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Westminster  Assembly  was  taking  upon  itself  the  whole  charge 
of  ecclesi:istical  matters,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  its  assembly  is  given 
{vol.  i.  p.  327},  The  execution  of  Laud,  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  the  rise  of  the  various  sects  and  their  internal  dis- 
sensions, the  prominence  of  Cromwell,  are  all  sketched,  and  the  history 
is  brought  up  to  its  climax  in  the  narration  of  that  terrible  deed  done  at 
Whitehall  with  which  the  first  volume  closes. 

The  second  volume  is  called,  "  The  Church  of  the  Commonwealth/' 
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and  opens  with  the  deeds  of  the  Parliament,  especially  as  regards 
religion.  They  attempted  the  futile  undertalang  of  making  people 
moral  by  Act  of  Parliament 

**  Profane  cursing  and  swearing  were  prohibited  by  an  Act  passed  on  the  28  June, 
with  a  curiously  graduated  scale  of  penalties,  arranged  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
offender.  A  lord  was  to  be  fined  30  shillings ;  a  baronet  or  knight  20 ;  an  esquire,  10 ; 
a  simple  gentleman  was  to  pay  six  and  eightpence,  and  people  of  inferior  quality  three 
and  fourpence.  A  double  nne  followed  a  second  offence,  and  after  a  tenth  instance  of 
transgression  the  culprit  was  to  give  a  bond  for  good  behaviour.  The  law  made  no 
distinction  between  men  and  women,  and  gave  charge  to  all  constables  vigilantly  to 
hunt  out  offenders." 

They  legislated  against  blasphemy  and  infidelity,  against  travelling 
on  Sundays,  against  moral  delinquencies,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
make  adultery  felonious,  punished  fornication  with  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, and  threatened  incest  with  death. 

Mr.  Stoughton,  though  perhaps  on  the  whole  his  sympathies  are  with 
the  cause  of  the  Puritans,  does  not  spare  them.     He  remarks : — 

"  We  have  given  this  specification  of  opinions  as  we  find  it  in  the  Act,  because  no 
general  description  of  it  could  convey  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  vagaries  of  thought 
to  which  it  points.  Taken  as  they  nakedly  appear  in  this  unique  schedule,  they  must 
have  been  of  an  ultra  fanatical  kind,  such  as  we  should  sup)x>se  only  madmen  would 
entertain.  But  upon  a  little  reflection  it  appears  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  opinions 
pronounced  execrable  were  by  those  charged  with  holding  them  expressed  in  a  different 
form  of  words  from  that  given  in  the  Act,  and  that  they  really  consisted  only  in  those 
wild  pantheistic  speculations  to  which  transcendental  thinkers  of  a  certain  description 
have  always  been  addicted.  Amidst  excitements  which  moved  human  nature  to  the 
loftiest  heights  and  the  lowest  depths,  which  brought  out  conspicuously  what  was  in 
man  both  of  good  and  evil,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  ignorant  should  blunUy  say 
some  of  the  same  absurd  things  which  the  learned  have  been  wont  to  convey  in 
specious  phrase  and  polished  diction. 

"  At  all  events  there  must  have  been  a  large  amount  of  very  objectionable  and 
even  monstrous  teaching  in  those  days  to  have  called  forth  such  minute  notice  and 
such  terrible  denunciation." 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
government  of  Cromwell,  his  whole  career  is  reviewed,  and  some 
striking  scenes  are  depicted.  One  of  them  we  may  quote  as  a  specimen 
of  style,  and  as  a  strange  evidence  of  the  natural  yearning  of  humanity 
after  symbols. 

I*  At  the  dose  of  the  first  session  of  the  second  Parliament  there  was  enacted,  on 
Friday,  26  June,  1657,  a  gorgeous  ceremony  equivalent  to  the  coronation  of  the 
Puritan  king.  Purple  robes,  sceptre  and  sword,  a  chair  of  State— no  other  than  the 
regal  one  of  Scotland — brought  out  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  brilliant  array  of 
ofBcers,  judges,  civic  dignitaries,  and  the  like,  gave  regal  pomp  to  the  occasion.  The 
scene  was  exhibited  under  a  magnificent  canopy  of  State  m  Westminster  Hall,  whose 
oaken  rafters  had  so  often  echoed  with  the  music  and  revelry  of  Plantagenet  and 
Tudor  feasts,  and  where  in  1653  Cromwell  had  been  first  installed  Protector  with 
less  State  splendour  than  on  this  second  occasion,  and  without  the  addition  of  any 
sacred  rites.  Religious  worship,  however,  became  associated  with  the  present 
solemnity,  and  there  also  appeared  religious  symbolism  in  a  form  which  passed  quite 
beyond  the  circle  of  Puritan  ideas.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  referred 
to  Alexander  and  Aristotle,  to  Moses  and  Homer,  to  David  and  Solomon,  and  to  the 
noble  Lord  Talbot  in  Htnry  the  Sixth's  time,  in  order  to  show  that  appropriate 
spiritual  lessons  were  suggested  by  the  robes,  the  sceptre,  the  sword,  and  the  Bible. 
Kichly  gilt  and  emboss^  the  Holy  Book  was,  with  the  regalia,  laid  upon  a  table 
covered  with  pink-coloured  Genoa  velvet  fringed  with  gold.  His  Highness,  dressed 
in  a  costly  mantle  lined  with  ermine,  and  girt  with  a  sword  of  great  value,  stood  look- 
ing up  to  the  Throne  of  the  Most  High,  who  is  Prince  of  princes.     Mr.  Manton  by 
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prayer  recommemlel  lii*.  Highness,  the  l^arliamcmt,  the  Council,  his  Highnass's  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  the  whole  government  ami  |j«ople  of  the  three  nations,  to  the  ble>sing 
and  protection  of  GckJ  Almighty.  After  thi«»,  tne  people  giving  several  great  shouts 
and  the  trumpets  sounding,  his  f  fighness  sat  down  in  the  chair  of  Staleliohliug  ihc 
scepttei  in  his  hand.  Heralds,  Garter  and  Norroy  King  of  Anns;  his  Ilighness's 
gentlemen  of  the  long  rolie ;  the  judges^  commission  en*  of  all  sortv  ;  Robert  Earl  of 
Wanirick  hareheadetl,  with  the  s  wort  I  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  privy  councillors  and 
generals,  took  part  in  the  ceremony,  whibt  on  seats  built  scaffold -wise  sat  the  mcmberrs 
ti  Parliament,  and  below  them  the  judge**  and  the  aldermen  of  London*  When  ihe 
ceremony  had  ended»  the  Protector,  having  saluted  the  foreign  ambassadors,  entered 
his  State  coach,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Richard  Cromwell  his  son, 
and  Buhtrode,  I^rd  Whitelo<:ke,  who  sat  with  him  on  one  side,  and  Lord  Viscount 
Lisle  and  General  Montague  on  the  other  ;  Lord  Cbypolc  led  the  horse  of  honour 
caparisoned  with  the  richest  trappings.     At  night  there  were  great  rejoicings." 

The  prediction  of  the  member  of  Parliament  uttered  seventeen  years 
before  was  fulfilled ;  the  slovenly  looking  man  had  sat  m.  the  chair  of 
sUte,  and  held  in  his  hand  the  regal  sceptre  of  England. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  m  the  book  is  the  14th  of  this  second 
volume,  which  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  life,  public  and  domestic,  of  the 
people  under  the  Puritan  sway*  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  school 
of  historical  uxiting  which  is  coming  into  existence  in  obedience  to  the 
imperious  demands  of  modern  research  into  national  antiquities.  The 
older  historians  paid  little  attention  to  antiquities;  they  were  looked 
upon  as  being  a  pursuit  fit  only  for  literary  mole-hunters,  dry,  faded 
men,  lovers  of  darkness  and  dust  But  the  time  is  come  when  people 
begin  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  antiquary's  labour  is  the  cradle  of 
history.  It  is  he  who  wTests  from  obHvion  the  cast-off  garments  and 
forgotten  habits  of  past  ages,  by  which  alone  his  brother  the  historian 
can  give  life  to  his  narrative,  can  put  a  soul  into  his  statue,  can  resus- 
citate the  past,  and  present  it  to  us  not  as  a  cold  fossilaied  life,  but 
warm,  living,  mo\ing  before  our  eyes.'^  W^e  will  conclude  with  one  or 
two  specimens : — 

**  When  Puritan  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  reached  a  fitting  age,  and  began 
to  think  of  an  union  for  life,  after  courtship  bad  been  commenced  in  earnest,  and  the 
lo^ers'-knot  had  been  tied,  there  came  what  was  calletl  the  ** hanJ/asiittgt^^  which  was 
a  scifcmn  espousal ;  and  upon  this  event  a  day  was  spent  in  praying  and  hearing  a 
sermon,  and  hi  forming  a  contract  which  bound  the  parries  to  wed  cacli  other.  When 
the  minister  had  received  a  certificate  of  the  banns  having  been  published,  he  might 
solemnize  the  marriage  on  any  day  excepting  one  of  public  humiliation*" 

"Old  English  wedding-customs  had  been  rather  wild  and  rude.  Amidst  plenty  of 
music  and  dancing,  ^vith  perhaps  a  mask  and  other  sports,  the  bride  had  appeared 
adorned  with  garSnds,  when  her  head  was  tonchctl  with  the  sole  of  a  shoe  in  token  of 
her  subjection  to  her  future  lord.     Stockings  were  flung  at  the  fair  one,  and  on  Ihe 

*  The  contempt  in  which  antiquities  were  held  in  the  Puritan  times^  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  passage  from  Burton^s  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy*'  (1558  —  1639): — 
**Your  supercilious  criticks,  grammatical  triflers,  note-makers,  curious  antiquaries, 
finde  out  all  the  ruines  of  wit,  i$ifpiiarum  ddtcias^  amongst  ihe  rubbish  of  old  writers 
.  •  .  ,  pu3£zle  themselves  to  find  out  how  many  streets  in  Rome,  houses,  towers, 
Homer*s  country,  k^Eneas'  mother,  Niobe^s  daughters;  luhat clothes thi seitaton did tuear 
in  Rome^  what  sfu^s^  /urw  tJuy  sat^  Amo  many  dh/tcs  in  a  messe^  what  same;  which  for 
the  present  for  an  historian  lo  relate,  accordmg  to  Ludovic  ^tivcs,  is  z^fry  ridkuhus^  is 
to  them  most  precious  elaborate  stuff :  they  are  admired  for  it,  and  are  as  proud,  as 
triumphant  in  the  mean  time  for  this  discovery  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  coivcjuered 
a  province,  as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mine  of  gold  ore,  I  will  generally  conclude 
tkiy  area  kind  of  mad  metiy  What  would  Burton  say  now  to  a  Book  of  Costume,  or 
a  Report  of  the  Society  of  Antiqiiaries  ? 
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sideboard,  in  addition  to  the  bride-cake,  bags  of  rosemary  (the  latter  dipped  in  somted 
water),  played  an  important  part  in  the  marriage  feast ;  Sheffield  knives  were  pre- 
sented and  worn,  one  each  in  the  girdle  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  gloves,  scarfs, 
points,  and  laces,  were  also  ^hionable  offerings.  But  the  Puritans,  shocked  at  the 
superstition  which  animated  some  ancient  usages,  and  at  the  indelicacy  and  grossness 
of  others,  became  sparing  in  the  use  of  symbols.  It  might  be  said  in  the  words  of  an 
old  play,  *  We  see  no  ensigns  of  a  wedding  here,  where  be  our  scarfs  and  gloves?* " 

The  following  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  the  Puritans: — 

"Puritan  houses  exhibited  scripture  texts  upon  the  doors,  and  over  the  fireplaces ; 
also  upon  the  baby's  cot,  and  even  upon  a  wooden  skillet  or  copper  kettle.  The 
ladies  in  white  stomachers  and  silken  skirts  plied  their  needles,  or  read  their  books. 
A  few  conned  the  Greek  Testament,  or  spelt  out  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Lips  and  the 
lute  yielded  fair  music. 

"  Puritanical  servants  were  ill  at  ease  in  houses  where  young  gentlewomen  learned 
to  play,  dance,  and  sing ;  but  they  breathed  a  genial  atmosphere  in  places  where  a 
rigid  discipline  was  firmly  maintained.  An  individual  of  this  dass  has  minutely 
detailed  his  own  history,  and  describes  himself  as  receiving  hat-bands,  doublet-coat, 
breeches,  stockings,  shoes,  a  cloak,  and  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  cufis,  from  his  mistress  ; 
besides  some  $2.  a  year  wages.  He  waited  upon  her  at  table,  brought  the  cloth  and  laid 
it  out,  got  her  a  chair,  and  supplied  her  with  whatever  she  asked  for.  This  footman 
used  to  write  down  the  sermons  which  he  heard,  and  repeated  them  noon  and  night 
on  the  Sabbath  and  other  special  days." 

For  their  diversions  he  says  they  appealed  to  Scripture  for  an  authority. 

"Ladies  had  their  sober  and  stinted  diversions  in  the  parlour  and  the  garden,  and 
gentlemen  had  theirs  at  home  and  in  the  field,  all  measured  out  by  scripture  line  and 
rule.  The  word  of  God,  said  the  Puritan  licensers,  permitted  shooting  (2  Sam.  i.  18) ; 
musical  consort  (Nehem.  vii.  67) ;  putting  forth  riddles  (Judges  xiv.  12);  hunting  irild 
beasts  (Canticles  ii.  i J) ;  searching  out,  or  the  contemplation  of  the  worla  of  God 
(I  Kings  iv.  33).  This  enumeration  of  amusements,  allowed  by  Scripture,  seemed  to 
sanction  certain  old  English  field  sports,  to  concede  the  pleasures  of  the.  chase,  and 
to  permit  ladies  from  the  manor-house  and  the  castle  to  ride  out  a  hawking  over 
hUl  and  dale." 

The  Puritans  were  not  probably  quite  so  strait-laced  as  they  have 
been  painted.  It  is  evident  from  recorded  incidents  in  biographies, 
&c,  that  they  played  at  cards,  billiards,  bowls,  and  shuffle-board. 

"  Country  life  in  the  old  mansion  and  manor-house  remained  much  the  same  as  in 
the  days  before  the  wars.  And  city  life  in  the  main  ran  on  as  it  did  before  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy ;  merchants  and  tradesmen  lived  as  of  yore,  and  mayors  and  corpora- 
tions feasted  as  they  had  ever  done  in  Guildhall.  "Wives  were  h^ded  by  wealthy 
husbands,  and  maidens  by  ambitious  lovers,  up  staircases  of  polished  oak,  to  drawing- 
rooms  profusely  carved,  and  fiill  of  furniture  curiously  fashioned.  The  dining-room 
wore  an  air  of  enticing  comfort,  and  the  hearth  blazed  as  family  and  friends  sat  down 
to  a  well-spread  table  after  a  long  grace.  And  if  its  guests  did  not  quaff  quite  as  much 
sack  as  some  of  their  royalist  friends,  they  were  not  more  addicted  to  asceticism  than 
excess ;  all  this  it  would  be  idle  to  mention,  but  for  the  preposterous  notions  so  widely 
prevalent,  that  the  Independents  and  other  sects  of  the  Commonwealth  were  an 
exceptional  order  of  beings,  living  somewhere  beyond  the  outskirts  of  civilised  life." 

In  controversies  which  ensued  they  were  even  reproached  with 
"  riding  about  in  coaches  and  four,  and  so  acting  the  gallant,  that  they 
might  have  been  taken  for  roarers  and  ruffians  rather  than  saints." 

We  must  wait  until  the  labours  now  in  progress  at  the  Rolls  Office 
upon  historical  materials  of  these  times  are  completed,  before  we  shall 
be  able  to  clear  up  the  doubt  which  has  already  been  mooted  of  Puritan 
asceticism.  We  must  wait  until  letters  are  published ;  inventories  of 
puritan  households  j  accounts  of  feasts  and  festivals ;  opposition  songs. 
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the  evidence  of  muttia!  recrimination  ;  year  books ;  and  the  obsolete 
evidences  which  have  been  dug  out  of  oJd  drawers,  chests  and  private 
libraries,  now  m  progress  of  preparation,  when  perhaps  some  new  light 
may  be  thrown  ypon  that  extraordinary  phase  of  English  life. 

Mr.  Stoughton's  book,  which  terminates  with  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
is  a  step  towards  such  an  illumination;  he  has  penetrated  into  those  dark 
recesses  of  the  Rolls  Office,  and  brought  sufficient  away  to  convince  us 
of  the  possible  truth  of  our  suspicion  of  exaggeration  in  die  accepted 
version  of  Puritan  rigidity.  The  very  quaintness  of  their  sallies,  the 
grim  wit  of  their  satire,  is  inconsistent  with  maudlin  solemnity  and 
droning  hypocrisy. 

In  conclusion  we  must  add,  that^  although  we  do  not  endorse  all 
Mr.  Stoughton's  deductions, — but  as  we  have  avoided  the  contro- 
verted  subjects,  we  nee<J  not  mention  any, — speaking  of  the  book  as 
a  literary  work,  and  a  history  which  was  wanted  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant period  of  the  ecclesiastical  career  of  the  country^  it  is  one  which 
will  win  for  its  author  a  permanent  place  in  the  increasing  rank  of 
church  historians,  and  will  repay  a  careful  perusal. 


BURTON\S    HISTORY   OF   SCOTLAND,* 

fHE  pleasant  and  interesting  publications  of  Mr.  Burton,  the 
**  Scot  Abroad "  and  the  *'  Book  Hunter,"  have  for  some 
time  past  made  him  knowTfi  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  as 
a  writer  combining  historical  research  with  an  easy  and 
agreeable  mode  of  setting  forth  its  resulu  ;  and  he  now 
comes  before  us  with  a  **  History  of  Scotland,*'  composed  in  a  fresh  and 
original  fashion.  Some  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr*  Burton  published  a 
work  comprising  Scottish  history  from  1688  to  1745  ;  he  is  now  ascend- 
ing to  the  earliest  times,  and  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  period 
of  which  he  had  already  written  an  account. 

The  present  volumes^  four  in  number,  carry  us  over  the  wide  space 
extending  from  tlie  dawn  of  Scottish  history  to  the  abdication  of  Queen 
Mary  at  Lochleven.  The  instalment  thus  placed  in  our  hands  makes  us 
desire  speedy  possession  of  the  remainder.  It  is  marked  by  the  charac- 
terisrics  at  once  of  the  author's  predilections  and  his  profession.  We  find 
the  investigation  and  learning  of  the  archxologist  combined  with  the 
cautious  sifting  of  the  lawyer.  These  are  very  valuable  qualities  for  an 
historian  ;  and  though  we  may  not  unfrequently  wish  that  Mr,  Burton 
had  come  doiMi  a  little  from  his  lofty  position  of  self-abnegation,  and 
given  us  his  ohti  opinion  on  some  debated  points  instead  of  simply  setting 
down  in  parallel  columns  the  views  or  theories  of  his  predecessors,  yet 
this  very  reticence  enables  htm  the  more  impartially  to  state  every  side 
of  a  case,  and  leave  ihe  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

A  history  composed  upon  this  principle  will  rarely  attract  by  its  pic- 
turesqueness  or  eloquence  ;  for  where  no  cause  is  espoused  there  can  be 

•  *•  The  Hisloty  of  Scotland  ;  from  Agricola^s  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  l688." 
By  Jahn  Hill  Barton.     4  vols.     Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
N,S.  1S67,  Vol,  IV.  a  a 
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no  occasion  for  a  fervid  narrative ;  and  on  this  account  Mr.  Burton's 
book  may  never  be  much  to  the  taste  of  general  readers ;  but  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  slight  basis  of  truth  upon  which  many  "  popular"  repu- 
tations and  historical  notions  are  founded  will  appreciate  the  value  of 
his  calm  and  scholarly  work.  The  more  strictly  antiquarian  and  archaeo- 
logical questions  that  present  themselves  for  discussion  in  considering 
the  early  history  of  Scotland,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  come 
under  review  in  the  first  two  volumes :  they  include  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  a  historian  can  have  to  deal  with,  and  which  may 
almost  seem  as  though  they  had  been  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing  a  never-ending  source  of  dispute. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  mere  name  of  the  Picts,  or  the  Culdees, 
or  the  roimd  towers,  or  Macbeth,  to  call  up  vivid  pictures  of  the  Monk- 
bams  and  Wardour  discussions ;  of  controversies  descending  firom  one 
generation  of  writers  to  another ;  of  hard  hits  and  hard  names  liberally 
bestowed  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  of  rival  theorists. 

In  this  exciting  "  tourney "  Mr.  Burton  enters  the  lists  with  a  blank 
shield,  bearing  the  colours  of  no  fair  lady  to  whom  his  allegiance  should 
be  due  :  he  seeks  to  pass  scatheless  through  the  contest  that  has  ended 
in  the  unhorsing  of  so  many  gallant  knights.  The  present  time  is  a  good 
one  for  such  an  attempt,  which  but  a  few  years  back  would  have  put  its 
author  out  of  court  at  once. 

Mr.  Burton's  treatment  of  the  "  Great  Pictish  Controversy "  is  a  fair 
sample  of  his  impartial  and  unimpassioned  discussion  of  questions  upon 
which  our  grandfathers  came  almost  to  blows.  He  gives  us  tabular 
comparative  views  of  the  derivations  of  the  names  of  certain  Pictish  kings, 
attempted  by  Chalmers,  Pinkerton,  and  Jamieson,  for  the  Celtic,  Gothic, 
and  Teutonic  respectively ;  and  then  says,^  "  But  even  in  those  names 
of  Pictish  kings  which  have  been  accepted  and  examined  by  both 
parties,  there  is  a  quality  for  adaptation  to  their  opposite  purposes  which 
IS  apt  to  bring  scandal  on  etymology  as  a  source  of  historical  evidence." 
He  catches  Pinkerton  tripping  in  his  quotations  ;  but  carefully  gives  all 
his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  "  Peukini,  Scythians,  or  Goths  from  the 
island  of  Peuk^  in  the  Delta  of  the  Danube."  He  gives  Ritson's  expla- 
nation of  the  much-contested  word  "  Peanfahel,"  which  Bede  tells  us  was 
the  name,  "  Sermone  Pictorum,"  of  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  wall  of 
Antoninus,  which  in  the  Saxon  or  English  tongue  was  called  "Peneltun." 
**  It  would  be  difficult,"  Mr.  Burton  truly  says,  "  to  find,  except  among  the 
momentous  texts  in  the  Bible,  a  passage  so  keenly  and  discursively  com- 
mented on  as  the  few  words  in  which  Bede,  unconsciously  telling  a  trifle 
by  the  way,  records  this  distinction ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  the  com- 
mentators have  made  anything  out  of  it  leading  to  a  historical  conclu- 
sion. There  have  been  one  or  two  other  words  traced  to  a  Pictish 
source  {e.g,^  *  cartoit  *  and  *  scollofthes  * «)  with  no  more  efficient  con- 
clusion." 

We  can  hardly  resist  fancying  that  Mr.  Burton's  own  view  of  this 
hotly-disputed  question  would  come  near  being  clothed  in  the  language 

*  History,  i.  196. 

*  See  Reeves's  "St.  Columba,"  to  which  Mr.  Burton  refers,  Hist.  i.  188.  "Cartoit'* 
was  the  Pictish  for  a  pin,  and  "scollofthes  "  was  a  term  applied  among  the  Picts  to  a 
"  humble  grade  of  ecclesiastical  officers." 
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which  he  quotes,  <1  propcs  of  Plautus's  Punic^  as  having  been  attributed 
by  a  late  popular  writer  of  fiction  to  a  Chinese  army  flying  before  a 
small  body  of  Tartars  \  **  Souchong  poUi-hong,  tea  turn  tiily  lilly,  tilly 
liUy  tea  tum,  tea  turn  tea  !  " 

This,  however,  would  not  be  a  satisfactory^  disposal  of  what  is,  at  the 
least,  a  great  historical  and  ethnological  puzzle,  such  as  the  '*  Picts/*  we 
fear,  must  long  remain.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  that  any  special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  the  connection  and  degree 
of  relationship  of  the  Galwegians,  sometimes  called  the  "Southern 
Picts,**  or  *'  Picts  of  Galloway,*'  with  the  **  Cruithne,'*  or  Picts  of  the 
North.  But  any  one  acquainted  with  the  district  must  have  noticed  the 
strangeness  of  the  (iallovidian  patronyinics,  or  clan  names  ;  and  perhaps 
some  light  may  yet  be  derived  from  their  investigation.  Certainly,  most 
of  them  are  rare  or  unknown  elsewhere  ;  and  the  memory  of  the 
"  Pechts "  has  not  died  out  among  the  people  who  bear  these  peculiar 
designations.  To  this  country  belonged  the  **  Picts"  who  are  mentioned  as 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  ;  and  the  '^Galweienses,"  living  under  laws 
of  their  own,  representing  a  separate  nationality,  and  for  a  long  time 
governed  by  independent  or  semi-independent  princes,  are  mentioned  as 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  various  peoples  over  whom  the  kings  of  the 
Scots  held  sway  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries.  The  Irish  and  the 
Welsh  chronicles  speak  of  this  mysterious  nation  as  the  **  GH7ddel 
Fichti  ;'*  and  we  should  incline  to  think  that  Pict  or  Pecht  really  does 
represent  a  name  given  them  by  others  than  the  Romans,  to  whom  Mr. 
Burton  attributes  its  sole  origin.  We  also  believe  that  the  country  which 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Picts  had  a  much  wider  extent 
than  Mr.  Burton  gives  it,  when  he  says**  "  that  at  a  very  early  period, 
whenever,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  came  forward  in  European 
history,  the  territory  of  okl  assigned  to  the  Picts  was  occupied  by  a 
people  thoroughly  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  whether  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  large-limbed  and  red-haired  Caledonians  of  Tacitus,  or 
subsequently  found  their  way  into  the  country."  Was  there  a  Teutonic 
race  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunmacsniachin,  the  residence  of  the 
Pictish  kings  in  St.  Columba's  day  ?  It  is  noted,  indeed,  that  the 
founder  of  lona  preached  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Picts  "  per  interpre- 
tationem  ; "  and  this,  of  course  on  the  surface,  seems  to  favour  a  non- 
Celtic  origin,  or,  at  least,  a  considerable  linguistic  separation  from  the 
Scots  of  Ireland.  But  setting  apart  the  great  differences  that  may  be 
traced  in  dialects  of  the  same  language,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Venedan, 
and  Neapolitan,  and  Piedmontese,  still  more  the  Sardinian,  as  compared 
with  the  Italian  of  polite  society,  may  not  this  **  interpretation  "  have 
reference  to  the  translation  of  the  "  glad  tidings "  from  the  Latin  text  in 
which  the  gospels  were  probably  brought  over  into  the  language  of  the 
country  ?  We  believe  such  a  theoiy  has  been  entertained  by  some  who 
had  spent  much  time  and  thought  on  this  vexed  question  ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  the  more  inclined  to  put  it  forward,  in  order  to  give  our 
readers^  if  they  desire  it^  the  power  of  weighing  in  the  balance  every 
possibility. 

There  are  many  other  curious  questions  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Burton's 
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first  volume.  He  sums  up  careHilly  the  latest  information,  and  the 
conclusions,  so  far  as  they  have  been^  or  can  be  drawn,  on  the  lake 
dwellings,  vilrified  forts,  sculptured  stones,  Picts'  houses,  chsLmbered 
caves,  roimd  towers,  and  other  mysterious  relics  of  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  As  usual,  he  scarcely  ever  draws  a  conclusion 
of  his  owTi :,  but  leaves  the  studeaat  of  his  pages  the  task  of  forming  one 
fi-om  the  "  data  "  supplied  there. 

In  all  cases  Mr.  Burton  is  careful  to  give  the  latest  information  that 
the  active  zeal  of  Scottish  archaeologists  enables  him  to  supply.  Some 
details  come  from  his  own  personal  research,  carried  on  at  intervals 
during  many  yea  re  past  Few  countries  are  so  rich  as  Scotlajid  in  the 
possession  of  a  body  of  relics  pointing  to  a  dimly-seen  Pre-Mstoric  Age, 
and  which  so  many  a  devoted  Monk  bams  spends  a  lifetime  in  endea- 
vouring to  decipher.  The  outer  world  may  smile  at  their  continuing  so 
apparently  fruitless  a  labour,  but  those  who  know  the  difficulty  of  com- 
prehending the  early  history  of  any  nation  cannot  but  feel  gm^teful  to 
the  unwearied  energy  of  men  who,  like  Sir  James  Simpson,  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene,  the  late  Joseph  Robertson,^  and  others,  devote 
no  small  portion  of  their  leisure  hours  to  the  investigation  of  every  point 
that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  better  understanding  of  very  imperfectly 
known  periods.  The  vindication  of  Macbeth  from  the  charges  which 
medieval  chroniclers  (Shakspeares  authorities),  in  their  ignorance  of 
his  real  history,  had  heaped  upon  hira  ;  the  recognition  of  the  powerful 
Norwegian  element  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  represented  by  the 
**  Maormors,"  afterwards  Earls,  of  Ross  ;  the  true  position  oi  Wallace  in 
Ihe  War  of  Independence,  as  alike  distinct  from  tJie  *'  latro  publicus  '^  of 
the  English  State  Papers,  and  the  almost  mythical  hero  of  Scottish 
legend*  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  particulars  in  which  the  patient 
inquiries  of  historical  antiquaries  has  enabled  truth  to  be  substituted  for 
error ;  and  surely  that  is  a  noble  reward  for  any  toil 

Mr.  Burton  thinks  Wallace  may  have  been  of  Nonnan  descent  It  is 
not  a  verj'  material  point  of  genealogy;  but  the  form  of  the  name, 
**  Wallensis,"  or  **  Le  Walays,'*  might,  in  conjunction  with  the  position 
of  his  estate  within  the  limits  of  the  old  British  Kingdom  of  Strathdyde, 
lead  ec|ually  to  the  inference  that  he  came  of  a  Cambro-British  stock. 
Mr.  Burton  relaxes  his  well-preserved  historian's  gravit)^  for  a  moment, 
when  he  tells  us'^^it  is  believed  Wallace's  sword  may  still  be  seen—/// 
sateml piatcs''  To  Wallace's  talents  as  a  military  commander,  and  his 
untiring  activity  in  the  leaderslup  of  the  Scottish  nation  in  the  hard  fight 
with  England,  Mr.  Burton  does  full  jusrice  ;  and  his  exposition  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  disputed  succession  is  drawn  up  with  the  minutest 
attention  to  its  various  shifts  and  turns,  and  with  a  lawyer's  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  each  claim,  and  the  reasons  for  the  apparent  discrepancies 
observable  in  the  pleas  of  the  same  candidate  at  different  moments  in 
the  contest.  And  when  he  has  carried  us  through  the  chequered  scenes 
of  the  Bruce's  life — through  strife  to  victory ^ — the  historian  ivins  our 
sympathy  by  warming  into  a  brief  but  graphic  account  of  the  impression 

■  Mr.  Burton  |Wiys  a  well-deserved  Iribule  to  the  memory  of  Robertson  (vol.  iv.  p. 
385),  which  will  be  read  with  fellow  feeling  by  all  who  arc  given  to  the  pursuit  of 
any  of  those  stndic-^  in  which  he  was  sucih  Mi  eminent  master, 

'  Jlist.  ii.  p.  279, 


produced  by  his  reign  on  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  how  it 
became  "  all  the  more  iUiiStrious  from  contrast  i^ith  the  evil  days  that 
foUowed.'^K 

**  For  some  time  after  bis  death  hh  name  was  still  recadled  to  his  faithful  couiUry- 
men  by  stories  of  chivalry  and  romance  onccurring  far  away,  yet  closely  asAOciated  with 
line  memory  and  inBuence  of  their  beloved  champion  ,♦....  They  told  how  Lord 
Junes  of  Douglas,  commissioned  to  cany  the  Bruce's  heart  to  Palestine,  set  off  thither 
wkh  a  gaiUnt  company  ;  how,  learning  ou  his  way  that  Alphonso,  King  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  was  at  war  with  the  Aloorish  Chief  Osmyn  of  GraniKia,  he  deemed  that  aiding 
the  Christian  in  such  a  contest  was  thoroughly  in  hannony  with  the  purpose  on  whicli 
he  had  started;  how,  in  a  keen  contest  with  the  Moslems,  Douglas  flung  before  him 
the  casket  containing  the  prcdous  relic,  crying  out,  *  On  ward!  as  thou  wert  wont, 
thou  noble  heart !  Douglas  will  follow  I  ^  how  Douglas  was  slain,  but  his  body  was 
fccovcred,  and  also  the  prcdous  casket  ;  and  how,  in  the  end,  Douglas  m  a^  laid  with 
his  ancestor^  and  the  heart  of  Bruce  deposited  in  the  diurch  of  Melrose  Abbey." 

One  need  scarcely  point  to  the  arms  of  the  Lockharts  of  Lee,  wth 
their  **  Corda  serrata  pando,"  to  the  cTovvned  heart  of  the  House  of 
Douglas,  and  the  traditional  descent  of  the  Baillies  of  Lamington  from 
the  "  Wallace  W' ight,"  to  show  how  deeply  this  eventful  period  of  their 
history  has  rooted  itself  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  in  Scotland.  To 
others,  whose  influence  and  popularity  was  once  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  the  heroes  we  have  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Burton  is  hardly  so  fair.  He 
utterly  rcftises  to  be  won  over  by  the  touching  aflTection  of  Malcolm 
Ceanmore  for  his  saintly  Queen,  Margaret  of  England,  whose  venerated 
memory  was  probably  a  proximate  cause  of  the  great  popularity  of  the 
name  of  Margaret  in  Scotland  down  to  the  present  dny.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  assertion,  which  Mr.  llurton  thinks  **  not  much  worth  doubbng/ 
that  Malcolm  was  '*  fond  of  handhng  his  wife's  books  though  he  could 
not  read  them,  and  that  he  sometimes  kissed  those  she  most  esteemed," 
is  one  which,  even  if  it  represent  the  impression  produced  by  Margaret 
rather  than  any  actual  occurrence,  is  yet  worthy  of  being  considered  an 
evidence  of  something  more  having  been  accomplished  than  ^^  what  every 
female  saint  does  to  somebody."  The  husband  of  St  Margaret  is  at 
any  rate  the  first  king  of  Scots  **  who  has  something  like  an  individuality 
about  him — who  is  more  than  a  name  and  a  pair  of  dates,  with  a  list 
of  battles  between."  He  is  also  allowed  to  have  had  in  him  some- 
thing of  tiie  **  spirit  of  chivalry/'  though  the  age  of  that  spirit  was  not 
yet  come,  and  he  not  only  loved  dearly  the  i^theling  Edgar's  sister,  but 
was  also  very  **  tolerant  to  the  intolerable  and  impracticable  ^thehng 
himself/' 

The  political  significance  of  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret, 
both  as  laying  the  foundation  of  Teutonic  predominance,  w^hether  through 
Saxon  or  Roman  channels,  and  as  placing  the  Scottish  dynasty  in  a  new 
relation  towards  the  intrusive  Anglo-Norman  kings  of  England,  does  not 
fail  of  receiving  notice  at  Mn  Burton's  hands.  In  truth,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Scottish  kings  descended  fi-om  the  heiress  of  the  line  of  Cerdic 
had  a  better  genealogical  claim  on  the  English  throne  than  the  kings 
who  reigned  in  England  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  had  to  the 
**  stjperiority'*  they  claimed  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  touched  by  Mr.  Burton,  to  what  extent  there 


'  Hist.  ii.  p.  432. 
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was  such  a  thing  as  an  imperial  pretension  in  the  Bretwaldaship,''  and  how 
fer  this  is  connected  with  the  discussions  of  the  Edwardian  period,  it  will  be 
more  proper  for  "Sylvanus  Urban"  to  enter  in  treating  of  Mr. Freeman's 
recently-published  volume  on  the  "  Norman  Conquest  of  England," 
merely  observing  by  the  way  that  there  is  proof  of  the  title  of  "  Basileus  " 
having  been  used  by  Edgar,  son  of  St  Margaret  The  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  Scotland  imder  the  "  peaceful  kings  of  the  line  of  Atholl," 
better  known  as  the  Alexanders,  is  rightly  put  forward  by  Mr.  Burton. 
This  little-studied  period  has  been  well  illustrated  and  carefully  treated 
in  the  interesting  works  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson, 
to  both  of  whom  the  elucidation  of  early  Scottish  history  has  been  a 
labour  of  love,  for  which  students  are  much  indebted  to  them. 

The  "period  of  the  Jameses,'*  as  the  period  stretching  from  the 
accession  of  James  I.  to  the  birth  of  Mary  may  be  not  inaptly  called, 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  third  volume.  Here  we  see  the 
Douglases  in  the  pride  of  their  power,  waxing  at  once  so  full  of  might 
and  of  haughtiness  that  it  appeared  at  length  to  have  "  come  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  sword  whether  the  House  of  Douglas  or  that  of 
Stewart  should  rule  in  Scotland. ** » 

But  the  loss  of  Touraine,  the  extinction  of  the  eldest  line,  and  the  rise 
of  a  rival  Douglas  power  in  the  House  of  Angus,  as  well  as  the  "  strong 
measures  "  taken  by  the  Royal  House,  broke  Uie  mi^t  of  the  Douglases 
when  it  seemed  at  its  zenith,  and  other  families  stepped  from  time  to 
time  into  the  position  of  evil  neighbours  to  the  Crown.  Such  were  for 
a  while  the  Boyds,  whose  rise  and  fall  were  equally  sudden ;  such  for  a 
much  longer  period  were  the  Hamiltons,  of  whom  Mr.  Burton  reminds  us, 
that  after  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary,  sister  of  James  III.,  to  the 
head  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  the  chief  of  that  House  "was,  in  fact, 
either  the  actual  heir  to  the  monarch  for  the  time  being,  or  the  next 
after  a  royal  child,  down  to  the  time  when,  in  the  fiunily  of  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  there  were  more  royal  children  than 
one."  This  peculiar  position  was  taken  advantage  of  in  its  latest  days, 
to  solve  difficulties  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation. The  EngUsh  statesmen,  desirous  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  Scottish  Protestants,  were  at  their  wits*  end  to  find  a  legitimate  head 
with  whom  their  mistress  could  treat  in  1560.  The  Treaty  of  Berwick 
was  to  be  ratified ;  "  but  a  treaty  must  be  between  royalties  " — and  the 
parties  on  this  occasion  were,  "  on  the  one  side,  the  English  emissaries, 
sent  to  watch  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  body  called 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who  were  at  war  with  the  representative 
of  their  sovereign.'* 

The  Gordian  knot  was  cut  by  making  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
"  who  were  not  accepted  either  by  the  young  Queen  in  France  or  her 
mother,  the  Regent,**  act^  "in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  noble  and 
mighty  Prince  James,  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  second  person  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland ;  and  the  remanent  lords  of  his  party  joined  with  him 

*  Hist  iL  p.  241  (note).  M.  de  Montalembert,  in  the  new  volumes  of  his  "  Moines 
d'Ocddent,"  seems  to  consider  that  there  was  some  such  notion,  though  without 
tracing  it  to  its  origin.  He  also  gives  instances  of  the  action  of  divers  **  Bretwaldas," 
in  the  manner  of  **  supreme  kings,"  appointing  bishops  beyond  their  personal  king- 
doms, &c  »  This  was  A.D.  1452,  temp,  Jac  II.  •»  Hist  iv.  p.  85. 
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in  this  cause  for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  country/' 

We  pass  on  through  a  rapid  succession  of  Stuart  kings»  some  too 
advanced  for  their  country,  others  too  prone  to  favourites — running 
stormy  careers  and  dying  violent  deaths;  some,  hke  James  IV.,  **  plea- 
sing the  world  and  buying  golden  opinions  from  it,  diverting  censure 
from  his  failings,  which  were  many  and  tlagrant ; "  others,  like  James  V., 
cast,  at  an  early  age,  *'  among  so  many  jailors,  tearing  him  the  one  from 
the  other."  Harlaw,  Sauchieburn,  and  Flodden  Field,  where  the 
"  flowers  of  the  forest  were  a^  wede  awa^  pass  quickly  in  review,  and 
bring  us  to  the  stricken  king,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart,  muttering 
his  fears  concerning  the  crown  of  his  ancestors — ^^  It  came  with  a  tass, 
and  it  will  go  with  a  lass/'  So  the  **  King  of  the  Commons  "  died,  and 
the  "  lass  "  who  was  to  lead  a  more  chequered  life,  and  be  the  cause  of 
the  disaster  of  more  gallant  gentlemen  than  most  even  of  the  Stuart 
princes,  came  to  the  throne  when  only  seven  days  old  Her  father  **  could 
not  know  diat  this  frail  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  his  race  was 
to  give  it  more  renown  than  all  the  line  of  high-spirited  men  it  had 
fuccessively  given  to  govern  Scotland/' 

The  history  of  Mary  is  carried  down  in  Mr.  Burton's  fourth  volume 
as  far  as  the  abdication  at  Lochleven  in  1567,  from  which  period  she 
ceases  to  appear  as  sovereign  in  the  public  proceedings  of  the  realm, 
and  the  reign  of  King  James  VL  begins. 

We  meet  first  with  the  **  spoilt  beauty"  coming  regretfully  from 
France,  "  which  she  feared  she  should  never  see  more ; "  then  the 
**airy  form  sweeping  past  on  a  milk-white  steed^  at  the  st^ig-hunt  or  the 
hawking,  followed  by  all  the  chivalry  of  her  Court."  Damley  darkens 
the  scene,  and  has  this  severe  but  true  judgment  passed  on  him,  that  he 
was  "  a  fool,  and  a  vicious  and  a  presumptuous  fool/'  Had  there  been 
nothing  more,  there  was  at  least,  says  Mr.  Burton,'  "  utter  incompati- 
biUty  betw^een  the  woman  of  great  genius  and  sagacity,"  and  the  "  fool  " 
to  whom  she  was  mated  ;  yet  later  we  find  her  with  Bothwell,  riding  out 
**in  much  bravery;"  and  here  the  historian  cannot  help  expressing  some 
surprise  that  **  one  of  the  subtlest  and  acutest  women  ever  born,  should 
in  her  fool's  paradise  have  been  totally  unconscious  of  the  volcano  she 
was  treading  on/* 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  "  casket  letters,"  Mn  Burton  draws 
attention  to  what  seems  to  him  a  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  their 
authenticity— viz.,  the  testimony  of  '*  Thomas  Crawford,  an  adherent  of 
the  House  of  Lennox,  who  was  in  attendance  on  Darn  ley  when  he  was 
sick  in  Glasgow,  and  received  the  memorable  visit  from  his  wife." 

Crawford  had,  it  seems,  been  instructed  by  the  old  Earl  of  Lennox,- 
who  was  anxious  in  regard  to  the  object  of  this  visit,  to  note  down  all 
he  saw  or  could  learn  of  what  went  on.  He  also  professes  that  besides 
what  he  was  witness  to,  "the  king  was  very  communicative  to  him 
about  the  private  interviews  with  the  queen,  at  which  no  third  person 
was  present."  Comparing  the  statement  thus  obtained  with  the  letters, 
Mr.  Burton  is  of  opinion  that  **  the  two  agree  together  with  an  over- 
whelming exactness  ;"  and  he  gives  specimens  of  their  parallelisms  in  a 
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note,"  to  which  our  readers  may  be  referred  for  the  purpose  of  drawing , 
their  iywn  conclusions.  The  end  to  which  Mr,  Burton's  own  investiga-  J 
tions  appear  to  lead  him  is,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  middle  verdict 
of  **  not  proven,'*  though  with  a  strong  kaning  towards  the  belief  that 
the  accused  was  guilty.*  "If  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  British  subject 
could  be  made  to  depend  either  on  proving  Queen  Mary  guilty  or 
proving  her  innocent,  neither,'*  says  he,  **  could  be  made  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  a  verdict  ....  If  Queen  Mary  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  all  doubts^  the  confederate  lords  who  brought  the  charges 
and  evidence  against  her  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  doubts  to  pro- 
tect their  character  from  the  stigma  of  conspiracy.  At  this  distance  of 
time,*'  Mr.  Burton  says,  "  we  have  no  evidence  on  which  we  could  Hang 
Felton,  who  stabbed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  even  the  man  who 
shot  Spencer  Perceval ; "  and  he  thinks  such  a  way  of  going  to  work 
would  *'  blot  out  history,  by  making  its  parts  extinguish  each  other,  like 
the  equivalents  in  an  equation." 

In  taking  our  leave  of  Mr,  Burton's  interesting  work,  wc  would  draw 
Uie  attention  of  readers  desirous  of  studying  the  general  condidon  of  | 
the  Scottish  nation  at  ditlerent  periods  to  the  chapters  in  the  second 
volume  (caps,  x^x  and  xvii.)  which  detail  the  progress  of  the  nation  \ 
down  to  the  War  of  Independence  ;  and  later  on  to  those  in  the  fourth 
volume  (caps,  xxxix,  and  xl ),  carrying  the  social  history  on  from  the  War  \ 
of  Independence  to  the  Reformation ;  while  those  who  are  fond  of  the 
more  strictly  antiquarian  department  of  history  will  find  the  latest  details 
massed  together  in  the  first  volumej  under  the  head  of  the  ''Unrecorded 
Ages,"  somewhat  quaintly  placed  in  this  book  after  the  "  Roman  Period/' 

We  do  not  understand,  however,  why  Mr*  Burton  should  call 
Christina,  Abbess  of  Wilton  (sister  of  Edgar  Atheling),  "  Clementina  " 
(i.  p.  422);  or  why  he  should  substitute  **Alcuin"*> — ^reminding  us  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  the  Great — for  **  Alcluyd,"  the  British  name  of 
Dumbarton.  Again,  in  vol  iii.  (p.  130),  Sandilands  of  **  Callander " 
must  surely  be  a  clerical  error  for  *'  Calder/*  the  designation  of  a  well- 
known  house  connected  i?vith  the  Douglases  both  in  Clydesdale  and 
Lothian  ;  in  the  same  place  we  have  McLellan  described  as  tutor  of 
Bunby,  instead  of  the  familiar  *'  Bombte/'  in  wliich  form  the  estate  of 
that  Galloway  tribe  is  most  usually  and  properly  written. 

A  more  serious  error  seems  to  be  committed  in  voL  iii.  p.  361,  where 
it  is  asserted  that  Henry  VIII.  took  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  **  in- 
stead of  Duke  only  as  of  old  ;  "  whereas  any  reference  to  a  document 
enumerating  the  mediasval  style  of  the  kings  of  England  would  give  us 
**  Dominus  Hiberniae,"  and  we  know  that  a  subject  was  created  *^  Duke 
of  Ireland/'  in  the  person  of  De  Vere,  the  favourite  of  Richard  II. 
Notwithstanding  these  occasional  blemishes,  Mr.  Burton's  new  work 
is  calculated  to  do  good  ser^'ice  in  putting  the  history  of  Scotland  before 
the  reading  public  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  form,  such  as  shall  induce 
them,  not  only  to  give  their  altention  to  his  present  issue,  but  to  look 
forward  to  the  publication  of  his  remaining  volumes,  wliich  will  fill  up 
the  gap  at  this  moment  existing  between  the  earlier  and  later  portions 
of  the  story. 


-  HisL  iv.  p.  44  r. 


Hist,  iv,,  pp.  443-4. 


*  Hist,  il  pv  128, 
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CoiTcgiponticncc  of  SsIbanujS  S^rfiaii. 

Sin  scire  laborcs, 
Quscre^  age  ;  qu^srenti  pdgiaa  nostra  pateL 


\Cfjrrespondmts  art  requisttd  to  a^fmd  their  AdJresses,  not,  md^s  it  is  (igrieabU^  for 
pubiitatiort^  but  in  order  tofocilitaU  Corr€spOHdttUi.\ 


WORDS  AND  PHHASES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUHV. 


1.  Miu  UiiRji5,  —  While  reading  the 
Tailtr  U70I>— 1710),  I  met  wUli  certain 
curious,  and  now  almost  obsolete,  wards 
and  ptiraa««,  of  which  I  acnd  jou  a  ItAt,  in 
order  that  jon  may  enshrine  them  to- 
gether in  one  of  your  pages  for  the  aae  of 
philologiftta.  Perhaps  Eiome  of  jour  readers 
can  elucidate  and  explain  this  rerlMil 
coinage  of  the  time  of  *'  Isaac  Bickersta^,'* 
who  retired  from  the  ceniondiip  ef  Great 
Britain  before  3^ou,  M  r.  Urban,  to<Jk  the 
editorial  ehair  at  St,  John's  Gate. 

Running  Stationers. — "  Upon  the  hum- 
ble petition  of  ntnouag  stationeraj  Sec, 
this  paper  may  be  had  of  them,  for  th6 
future^  at  the  price  of  one  penny."— Na.  4. 
Theae  were,  1  pre^nme,  itinerant  news* 
Yendon, 

Ft^rehfod  Ctotk^*'TimG  will  make 
wriakles,  in  spite  of  the  lead  forehead 
cloth- "--No.  16.  This  waa  evidently  an 
ftftiete  of  the  toilette.  When  was  it  fir^t 
used  I 

ToGstSec  No.  21,  for  a  story  of  the 
time  of  Charlea  IL,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
term.  No,  31  &ayfl  that  it  "wan  a  new 
name  fonnd  out  hy  the  wita,  to  make  a 
lad  J  hftTe  the  same  effect  aa  bur  ridge  in 
the  glaad  when  a  man  ia  drinking/* 

Mudiy, — "  I  ought  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther he  takes  Spaniah  or  CQiwty.'* — No.  27. 
Musty  was  the  name  of  &  faahionable 
anufif.  Chalmers,  in  hia  notea  on  the 
Tailor,  says,  *'  A  great  quantity  of  musty 
muff*  waa  captured  in  the  Spaniah  ficet, 
which  was  taken  or  burnt  at  Yigo  in 
1703.  It  aoon  heeame  faahionablc  to  us« 
no  ennffbut  what  had  this  musty  Qavoar/' 

Groaning  Board. — •"  I  that  ttave  heard 
the  groaning  board." — No.  44.  ThU  hjia 
reference  to  an  eihibitiou,  in  1673,  of  an 
elm  board,  which,  being  touched  wiih  a 
hot  iron,  emitted  groaning  Bouudg,  Ig 
this  the  origin  of  the  phrase  referring  to 
a  table  groaning  under  the  weight  of  a 


feaati  See  Notes  arul  Qv^rits^  1st  8., 
YiiL,  309,  397. 

Omier^.  —  '*  We  nndcratand  by  some 
owlcfH,  old  people  die  in  Franoe."^ — No. 
56.  An  owlcr  waa  a  clandestine  conveyer 
of  contmband  goods. — See  Johnson's  "  Dic- 
tionary,'*  and  Wharton'a  "  Law  Lejtioon,'* 
Btackfltone  says,  that  owling  waa  the 
offence  of  tranaporiitig  wool  or  sheep  out 
of  the  kingdom,  which  waa  repealed  by 
6  Geo.  4,  c.  47. 

Plum.—'*  At  this  day  worth  half  a 
plum. "-—No.  57.  "  Several  who  were 
plums,  or  very  near  it,  became  men  of 
moderate  fortunes.*'^ No.  100.  A  plum 
waa  a  city  term  for  100,000^, — See  Notes 
and  Queries,  2nd  8.,  iv.,  13,  99,  and 
Johnson's  "  Dictionary." 

Slicer,  Bt^nh^  Blue^  Tow-rotbt  Jtiob, 
Shat.  — "  When  a  witling  atanda  at  a 
coffee-house  door,  and  sneera  at  those  who 
pass  by  .  *  .  .  he  La  no  longer  samamcd  a 
*  aliccr/  but  a  *  man  of  fire '  is  the  word 
,  .  ,  .  When  to  the  plain  garb  of  gown 
and  band  a  apark  adds  an  iocousiHtGut 
long  wig,  we  do  not  »ay  now  '  he  boshes/ 
but  *  there  goea  a  smart  fellow.*  If  a 
virgin  blu.%he»,  we  no  longer  cry  'ah* 
bluea/  lie  that  drinka  until  he  starea  i« 
no  more  '  tow-row/ but  'ho neat.' . .  ,  What 
bright  man  aays,  '  1  was  joabed  by  the 
deanT.  .  ,  *A  shat*  la  'a  tatler/ — 
No.  71. 

Halfpence  Tlirowiiig, — In  No.  77  Is  a 
reference  to  the  then  new  fashion  among 
the  Bucks  of  breaking  windows  with  half- 
pence. These  sportive  gentlemen  were 
called  Nickers.  Gay,  in  hia  '*  Trivia," 
aaya; — 

"  His  Bcatter'd  pence  the  Bylng  Nicker 

flings. 
And  with  the  copper  shower  the  caao' 

ment  ringa." 
Dapper, — The  name  of  a  fop,  dlatin* 
guiahable  from   an    ordinary  boau.     A 
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minote  description  of  one  is  gken  in  Nos. 
85  and  96. 

Smart,  Mettled  Fdlow,  Frttly  Fdl<^.^ 
Biatinci  Bpeeiw  of  th&  gaaoi  coitcomk — ^ 
^(M,  96  jLtid  162. 

Jinglin{^  CharioL—A  ntw  and  fasbioa- 
»ble  Tebide.^Noa.  08  and  106.  Id  No* 
113  is  a  petition  from  "  William  Jingle, 
coach  maker  and  cbuir  maker,  tyt  the 
liberty  of  Westminster."  Perhaps  the 
chariota  were  named  after  him. 

Wagh-BalL--'k  toilette  perfumery,  ^ — 
No,  101,.  Johnson  sajB  it  i&  a  bail  of 
aoap. 

Win€  Brewer, — A  chemical  operator, 
who  manufactured  winea, — No.  131. 

Wine  Pmnter.—The  likc^N^o.  138- 

Cat'JSHck.-^ln  Ko.  134  i*  a  petition 
from  a  coek,  who  olyecta  to  Shrove  Tuea* 
dajfl  sport  of  cock-throwiug,  "the  bat- 
teries of  caVaticka,  and  a  painful  lingering 
death." 

Whetier. — "  Whetter8,who  drink  them- 
aelrea  into  an  iutermediate  stale  of  being 
neither  drunk  nor  aober.*' — No.  138. 
"  The  whetter  is  obliged  to  refresh  him- 
self every  moment  with  a  liquor," — No. 
141. 

UoidjtmitA's  Notes, — "  His  pocketrbooks 
are  Tery  neat,  and  well-contrived,  not  for 
keeping  bank-bills  or  goldsmith's  ootos^  1 
confeaa  ;  but,  Ac*'— No.  147.  Bankers 
and  scriveners  were  formcily  called  gold- 
smiths. 

Punch  Nag.— k  well-act,  stout  horae. 
"  And  will  you  aufler  care  *nd  inquietude, 
to  have  it  said,  aa  yoa  paaa  by,  *  Those 


are  veiy  pretty  paoch  nag«V**  —  No. 
143. 

Oglers. — "Gentlemen  who  look  with 
de«p  attention  on  one  objoct  at  the  play- 
houses,  aud  are  ever  staring  all  round 
them  in  churches.^*— No.  145. 

Siytep-Bilet,  Be^ Eater.  —  "  Even  to 
this  day  we  use  the  word  sheep-hiier  as  » 
term  uf  reproach,  aa  we  do  beef-eater  in  a 
respectful  and  honourable  acnse," — No, 

TvM  o/a  Wig*— The  tie.— No.  151. 

Long  Campaigsi  Wig. — A  wig  between 
two  and  three  feet  long.— No.  155. 

Smh  W^twfoMJ.— Introduced  as  a  novelty 
in  Londott, — No.  162.  See  JSot^ea  ami 
queries,  2nd  S.,  v.,  117,  175. 

Kt^  a  Dag. — "  A  woE-bred  man  would 
as  Boon  call  upon  a  lady,  who  keeps  a  day, 
at  night  aa  on  any  d&y  but  that  which  aho 
professes  being  at  home."^ — No.  i6tj. 

Saeera. — "  ALl  false  buyers  at  auctiooi 
being  only  employed  to  hide  othata.** — ITo. 
171. 

Crack — **I  saw  my  friend  the  ophol* 
stcrer,  whoae  crack  towards  politics  I 
have  heretofore  mentioned*"  This  id  fur- 
ther on  elucidated  by  the  phrase,  a  "  touch 
in  the  hmin." — ^No.  17$. 

Noddle.— Tho  hcad.^Ko.  178. 

Bull  Beggar. — "  A  barralesa  bull-beg- 
gar, who  delights  to  fright  innocent 
people. "^ — No,  212.  See  Johnson's  '*  Bie< 
tioaary  " — 1  am,  &c, 

EnwAan  J.  Wood* 

5,  CJiarlei  Square,  N* 
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3.  Ha.  Urbav^ — I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  oorrcBpcndeDta  who 
may  be  able  to  give  me  some  part  Leu  lara 
respecting  the  family  of  Venion  of  An- 
tigua, formerly  of  Egham,  Surrey,  St, 
James'fl^  Westminster,  and  Lombard 
8tr«et. 

liy  father  (whose  eldest  son  1  am)  is 
the  present  representative  of  ibis  family. 

The  Antigua  estate  was  a  grant,  made 
in  1664-5,  by  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Far- 
ham,  and  Sir  W.  Stapleton,  Captain- 
General  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  my 
ancestor,  Colonel  John  Vernon,  an  officer 
in  the  Koyalist  Army, 

The  chief  mattena  concerning  which  I 
desire  information  are — 

L  The  Christian  name  of  tbia  Colonel 
Vernon  a  father. 


2-  The  name  of  Colnn^l  Yeruon^s  first 
wife. 

3.  The  name  of  his  eldest  son  s  wife. 

From  what  1  gather  from  family  re- 
cords I  thiuk  these  two  latter  munes  are 
two  of  the  following  :  Boyle,  Carew,  Clif- 
ford, Moore,  Phipps,  Buncombe,  Eobartes, 
Hedges,  Berkeley, 

Manning  and  Dray,  in  their  *'  History 
qf  Surrey,"  meution  the  old  mamsion  of 
this  family,  Little  Foster  Hall,  now  called 
Egham  Lodge,  as  **  belonging  to  the  Ver- 
nons  formerly." 

Little  Foster  Hall  or  Egham  Lodge 
was  in  the  possession  of  my  great  uncle, 
James  Vernon,  at  the  time  of  bis  deftth, 
and  soon  after  my  grandfather  came  into 
the  property  in  the  West  Indies,  Little 
Foster  Hall  seems  to  have  ceased  to  belong 
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ta  th©  Venwrna ;  it  iubse^iTjeatly  became 
ihe  property  of  a  Mr.  Blaytbwajte. 

The  anxut  ofihis  famil j  ore,  Or ;  on  a  feMO 
isore,  three  garba  or;  crest-on  m  wreath 
or,  «  denii  figure  of  Cerc8»  habited  azorej 
crined  or,  holding  a  garb  or  ia  the 
BiQiatcr  arm,  and  a  reaping-hook  in  the 
dexter  haod^  Motto  :  '*  Yer  qoq  Aemper 
viret." 

The  aboTe-naroed  Colonel  Joho  Vernon 
wad  bom  about  1610^  and  died  in  I €39  (I 
think  io  the  West  lndie«,  for  1  cannot 
find  bis  will  at  Doctors'  Commons).  His 
second  wife  was  Elizabeth  ETorard,  widow 
of  Thomaa  Everard,  Goreraor  of  the  Lee- 
ward lilanda.  His  eldest  aon  by  hia  firat 
wife  (whose  name  I  wish  to  discover)  was 
John  Vernon,  born  1650,  died  170 4,  con- 
cerning whom  I  find  the  followiDg  among 
&11UI7  records : — 

"  John  Vefnon,  Esq*  of  Qold^n  Square 
and  Antigua,  died  at  nhi  houa«  in  Golden 
Square^  1T04.  Will  in  Doctors'  Commona, 
proved  in  November,  1705»  The  Antigua 
e«tftte  is  therein  devised  to  hia  eldeat  sou 
John,  a  third  of  the  nett  profita  being  left 
annually  to  hla  wife  Elizaltetb  (who  died 
in  17S7)»  The  iaid  John  V«rnon  waa  a 
ootiflin  of  Ur.  Jamei  VerooD,  Becretary  of 
SUte  to  King  William  III.,  aad  lather  to 
Admiral  YemoD, — ood  hia  funeral  waa 
att£udt»d  by  Lord  lladnor,  Mr.  Secretary 
Vernon,  Mr  Vernon  wf  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Charlee  He4ges,  and  Mr.  ConaUntine 
Phippe  of  the  Teujple.  A  liat  of  the  same, 
in  the  bandwritiog  of  the  Aoid  John  Ver* 
Hon,  ia  in  the  handa  of  a  Mr.  Martin^  of 
the  Ueralda'  Office," 

The  executor*  of  this  John  Vcmon  were 
Sir  William  Mathew,  K.B.,  Colonel  Row- 
land Willijima»  Colonel  Edward  By  am. 
Major  Edmund  Noit,  Archibald  llntchin- 
ion^  and  Nathaniel  Carpenter. 

Tbli  John  Vcmon  had  by  hia  wife 
EliJGabeih  ( whose  surname  I  wiah  to  aaoer- 
tain)  three  sons  and  two  danghten.  The 
etdeat  aon,  John  Vcmon,  horn  in  ld9tJ, 
died,  1765,  waa,  I  believe,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  and  waa  a  privy  councillor  for  An- 
tigua. He  married  ( 1 )  Anne  Lyaons,  only 
daughter  and  heiroits  of  Oeoi:ge  Lyaona,  of 
Lincohi'tf  Inn,  and  of  Qloueie^ienhire,  by 
Magdalene,  daughter  of  8ir  MarinadukQ 
liawdon,  of  Hoddesdon,  Hert«.  Their 
four  aonn  and  three  daughters  all  died 
I.  p.  One  of  the  sonw*  Jamca  Vernon, 
tacoeeded  to  the  estate  in  1765.  but  died 
I.  p.  in  1769,  having  married  Margaret 
OMOoyne,  daughter  of  Sir  Crisp  Gaaooyne 
of  London,  andiiater  of    Bamber  Gas- 


coy  ne,  M.P.  forTraro,  and  high  steward 
of  South wark,  &c, 

John  Vernon  (16^6—1765)  married  (2) 
£li£abetb  Weston,  who  died  in  1760,  and 
was  buried  at  Paddington  Church^  Tbey 
had  two  sons  and  two  daugb'terB.  The 
eldest  son,  Robert,  died  a.  p»  The  second, 
John  Joseph  James  Vernon,  born  1744, 
died  1823,  succeeded  in  I7t>5>  to  tbd 
estates.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  4th 
Dragoons^  He  married  (1)  Mary,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  tbe  Her.  Randal 
Andrews,  vicar  of  Preston,  LancasMre, 
and  by  her  had  nine  children,  who  all 
died  a.  p.,  except  the  eldet^t  son,  John 
Vernon,  bom,  1778,  died,  1859.  a  lient- 
eolonel  in  the  army  (23rd  Fusiliers,  and 
RubaG<|nently  ISth  Hoa&ara).  He  married 
(2)  Hannah,  daughter  of  Miles  Mason, 
Esq.,  of  Weathouae,  Dent,  Yorkahire,  and 
by  her  had  thirteen  children*  of  whom 
the  eldest  son,  William  Vcmon,  M,A.,  in 
holy  orders,  and  formerly  Vicar  of  Llttle- 
hampton,  and  of  Patch  am,  SnsseXi  la  now 
the  head  of  the  family*  Lieut-Colonel 
John  Vcmon  married  Elizabeth  Grace 
Casamajor,  daughter  of  Justinian  Casa- 
major,  lisq.,  of  PottereHs,  Herts;  hut  their 
three  sons,  John,  Jnstiuian  (a  captain  in 
the  15th  Htiaaars).  acbd  George  Jamei  (a 
captain  in  the  8th  Huaaars),  all  died  s.  p. 

The  executors  of  John  Vernon  (!ti9 6  — 
1766)  were  Sir  Edmund  Thomaa,  Bart, 
of  Wcnvoe  Caatte,  Glamorgaiwhire,  Charles 
Spooner,  and  the  llev.  Martin  Madan,  of 
Bt  Christopher's,  West  Indies,  and  W. 
Brown,  of  Uursitor  Street,  Middlesex.  The 
two  sisters  of  this  John  Vernon  married 
respectively,  Thos,  Hur«tt  Esq.,  of  Stam- 
ford, and  William  Oxendcn,  Esq.,  of  Kent, 

I  have  Found  among  the  family  papers 
various  deeds  and  other  MS8,,  relating 
to  the  families  of  Boyle,  Carew,  Clifford^ 
&&,  but  none  of  these  enable  me  poil* 
tively  to  determine  the  points  1  h»?i 
above  indicated  as  the  objects  of  my 
inquiry* 

The  peerage  of  the  late  Francis 
Venioi^  Baron  Orwell,  of  Nowry,  eo. 
Down,  Ireland,  Viscount  Orwell,  and 
Earl  of  Shipbrooke,  who  died  in  1783, 
was  considered  on  hia  death  bo  be  only 
dormant;  and  my  grandfather  (the  late 
Captain  Vernon,  of  Antigua,  £gbam« 
and  White  Hall,  near  Clitberoe,  l^nca- 
abirc)  was  considered  as  having  a  claim  to 
it,  but  he  did  not  take  his  claim  to  tha 
House  of  f^rda  ;  and  my  uncle,  the  lata 
[.lieuL-Colond    Vernon,    has    frequently 
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&si»eirt€id  Ihut  he  hail  iii  htg  paaaessiaii  all 
the  docQineniB  necesanry  to  substantiate 
hU  Glalm,  but  where  all  these  iltc  I  cannot 
discover,  for  he  left  most  of  his  papers,  I 
helieve,  to  a  stranger. 

Lord  Shipbrooke  w&a  the  nephew  and 
heir  of  the  celebrftted  Admiml  Vernon, 
and  I  beliere  he  chumed  Ihe  barony  of 


Orwell  iQ  right  of  his  mother.  Lady  Are- 
thusa  Boyle,  daughter  of  Charloft  Boyle, 
Baron  Clifford,  of  l^nedborough,  eldcBt 
BOii  of  Richard  Boyle^  2ad  Earl  of  Cork 
and  1st  Earl  of  BurlingtoiL — I  am,  k.^,^ 


W.  J.  VBasroar. 
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HISTORY  OF  FLOGQINa 


3.  Mr.  IJRBAif,— to  a  receot  number 
a  correspondent  attributes  tbe  mtroduc- 
tion  of  flogging  into  achoola  to  the 
mooks.  Kot  to  mention  what  Horace 
nay  a  of  "  Plagoaua  Orbilius,"  we  have  the 
authority  of  Juvenal  for  belie  dug  that 
the  6rst  of  all  schoolmaatera,  Chiron, 
caned  the  great  bully  of  his  school, 
Aehillea.  Quintilian  objecta  to  Oogging, 
on  the  ground  of  ita  indelicacy.  Some- 
thing aa  to  this  particular  poiut  may  also 
be  found  in  Martiid.  Among  the  Oreeka^ 
we  all  have  read  how  boating  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  early  training  of  the 
Spartan  boys  ;  while  in  the  "  Clauds  " 
of  Arifttophanea  tbe  ancient  sjetem  of 
education  at  Athens  is  recommended  by 
tbe  hWoj^i  ^^y^^i  partly  oo  account  of 
the  number  of  btowa  that  uaed  to  be  in- 
flicted for  trivial  faulU^  In  the  iuime  play, 
ouo  of  the  claimB  adduced  by  the  father 
on  tbe  gratitude  of  hia  aon  ia  based  on  the 
thrashings  which  be  gave  him  when  a 
childjor^hia  good.  In  "  Gil  Blaa  "  a  scho- 
lar ia  mentioned  with  high  respect  for 
having  proved  that,  among  the  ancients, 
children  cried  when  their  mothers  whipped 
them.  I  believe  the  only  paasage  that  can 
be  found  in  tbe  claaaica  describing  tbe 
ceremonial  on  such  occasions  ia  one  in 
"  Lucian/'  when  Venus  Bays  aa  to  Eros, 

T^  wavtiKi^  /4otr.  In  ancient  cameos  die 
is  rcpreBenled  aa  birching  her  son,  who  ia 
flometimea  hud  acroaa  her  kneea^  at  others 


hor»ed  on  the  back  of  another  Cupid. 
Were  it  not  that  Tacitna  states  that  thtt 
daughter  of  Sejanua  begged  for  mercy, 
aaying  that  ''puerfli  verberatione  se 
corrigi  po&ae,"  it  probably  would  be  im- 
pu^ible  to  prove  that  tittle  glrla  wer« 
ever,  among  the  Greeka  or  EomanSy 
puniiihed  in  any  way  whatever.  Much  of 
what  I  have  now  mentioned  may  seem 
aolemn  triding  ;  hut  it  may  serve  to  show 
bow  vain  it  is  to  expect  in  writers*  of  any 
age  alluaiona  to  some  practices  of  every- 
day life. 

I  add  a  list  of  some  persons  who,  when 
actually  reigniog  sovereigna,  were  corpo- 
rally ch&atuied: — Henry  VL,  by  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  by  Alice  Botclcr  ;  Jame^ 
L,  by  Buchanan  ;  LouU  XI 11.,  by  hi4 
tutor,  by  order  of  his  mother,  Mary  de 
Medici ;  Chriatina  of  Sweden,  by  her 
mother,  for  stealing  rosewater ;  AthaliLrie, 
King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  Conation  tine. 
Emperor  of  the  East,  by  their  mothers, 
Amalttsontha  and  Irene— both  of  these 
hi,st  floggings  had  Important  political 
effects ; — a.nd  also,  wo  may  add,  Joseph  L, 
when  King  of  the  Romana^  by  the  Em- 
pre  as  Eleanor ;  and  the  King  of  liome,  by 
Madame  Montesquieu.  Much  informa- 
tion as  to  flogging,  especially  when  in- 
flicted aa  a  retigioua  penance,  will  be 
found  in  BoHeau'a  "  History  of  the  Flar 
gellanta." 

I  am,  &c.| 

F.  F. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


4.  Ma,  UaaiF, — Ton  gave  an  acicouut 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  one  of  your  recent 
numbers.  Tbe  tradition  of  the  descent 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  from  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart  lit  thus  noticed  in  the  '*  New 
Statisticjil  Account  of  ScotUnd,"  vol.  ii,, 
p.  240:  ''The  Castle  of  Rosjth  is  said  by 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  Stewart  of  Jiusyih  or  DurUdeer,  a  de- 
scendant of  James  Stewart,  brother  to 
Walter,  the  great  Stewart  of  Scotland,  and 


father  of  Robert  It.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  mother  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
bom  11  it,  and  that  the  Protector  visited 
it  when  he  commanded  the  army  in  Scotr 
land/'  The  genealogista  assure  us,  that 
Elizabeth  Steward,  the  mother  of  the 
Protector,  was  "  indubitably  descended 
from  tbe  Royal  Stuart  family  of  Scot- 
land," and  could  still  count  kindred  with 
them.^Carlyle's  "  Cromwell,*'  vol.  I,  p, 
31.     In  Hone*a  **  Every  Day  Book,"  Jan, 


186;.] 


Longeviiy. 


8,  vol.  1.,  p.  30t  new  edition,  tlierc  U  ftu 
account  of  the  CdTes*  He»d  Club  Id  Sof- 
folk  Street  [Loudon],  1734,  "On  the 
SOth  January,  1735,  certain  young  noble- 
men  and  gentlemen  met  at  a  French 
tavern  in  Suffolk  Street,  Charing  Crowi, 
nnder  the  denomination  of  the  Calrea' 
I^ead  Club,  on  which  a  riot  took  place*'* — 
Ihid.i  p.  79,  Further  accounts  of  this 
club  appear  in  E.  Chambera'  "  Book  of 
DayCTol.  L,  pp-  ]  92— 194*  The  clob 
wjia  intenrled  to  celebrate  in  derision  the 
death  of  King  Cbarle*  L  The  late  Mr. 
Winthrop  Mackworth  Praod  wa«  onee  a 
member  of  the  Calves"  Head  Clab/  but 
afterward fi  became  a  Tory,  and  wrote  that 
excellent  poem, "Sleep,  Mr, Speaker, sleep, 
while  yoQ  may.'* 

To  refer  hack  to  the  descent  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  he  may  have  been  descended 
from  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  or,  more 
strictly,  that  branch  which  waa  connected 
with   the  one  which  afterwards   became 


royal  \  but  no  relationship  to  a  royal 
house  justifies  a  person  in  a  departure 
from  a  religious  and  moral  duty,  which 
he  was  guilty  of  in  the  death  of  King 
Charlcd  I,  Elisabeth  waa  a  relation  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  bat  her  death 
through  Elizabeth  was  an  act  totally  un- 
justifiable. The  Prince  of  Orange  woa  a 
nephew  of  King  Charles  I. ;  but  his  rela- 
tionship to  that  king  does  not  jiutlfy  hia 
maasacre  of  Olencoe  ;  nor  hia  starving  to 
death  the  Scotch  merchaata  of  Darion. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  wa-st  related  to  Loala 
XVI,;  but  that  does  not  exonerate  him 
for  voliug  for  the  death  of  that  king.  In 
these  matters  let  ni  not  be  carried  away 
with  the  hero  worship  of  Carlyle,*'  but 
rather  say  with  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Doncas- 
ter,  "  What  la  might  separated  from 
right  1  '* 

I  am,  &c., 

W,  H.  Clarke. 
For*,  ^wi^.,  1867. 


FAMILIES  OF  PlilDEAUX  AND  SELBY. 


5.  Mb.  Urbih, — Having  read  in  your 
May  number  an  obituary  notice  of  the 
late  Mr,  Prideaux  J.  Selby  of  Twixcl,  I 
am  led  to  a^k  whether  you  can  inform  me 
in  what  way  the  family  of  Selby,  of  North- 
umberland, hri<l  obtained  the  name  of 
Frideaux  ?  Was  it  by  marriage  ?  If  bo  ; 
when  and  with  whom  ?  The  first  member 
of  the  family,  in  Burke's  "Landed  Gen- 
tr)',"  voL  ii.,  adduced  at  page  397,  edition 
1853,  is  Pridcaui  Selhy,  of  Beal,  co.  Dur- 
ham.    The  Giilum  family,  of  Middle  to  a 


Hall,  have  introduced  the  name  of  Pri" 
deanx  into  their  family,  evidently  from 
the  same  source. 

I  shall  also  fee!  obliged  to  any  of  your 
correspond  en  ti<  if  they  can  furnish  me 
with  any  information  respecting  the 
baronetcy  of  Prideaux,  beyond  what  I 
can  obtain  from  Burke's  and  Lodge'a 
Peeragca. 


I  am  J  &c.. 


G.  P. 


LUNGEVITT. 


e.  Mil  UajiAKj^The  following  may 
be  added  to  the  ii^t  of  long  livers 
which  I  sent  to  you  in  May  lasL  M.  Jean 
dc  Waldcck— horn  at  Vienna,  16th  of 
Mareh«  1765,  and  who  is  therefore  past 
100  years  old — exhibits  this  year^  at  the 
Palais  de  rindu»trie,  two  oil  paintings 
which  n?fre  ext^cuted  last  wint^^'r.  He  is 
a  natnraliHcd  Frenchman^  and  is  a  pupil 
of  David  and  Prudhoo. 

Died  recently  in  Bruce's  Land,  GrayV 
lane,  Lochce,  aged  1<>8,  Mr.  Robert  Bain, 
a  servant  to  Lord  Kinnaird.  He  waa 
born  in  Morayshire,  in  1768,  and  re* 
tained  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

Died  recently,  aged  100,  Mrs.  Qrcen, 
the  last  Kcvolutionary  pensioner  of  the 
United  States,  Her  huaband  waa  a  soldier 


of  the  War  of  Independenre.  She  has  lefl 
6  ehilHren,  46  grandchildren,  HI  great- 
gran  debit  drcn,  and  13  great  ■great-grand- 
children, all  living. 

There  is  living  near  Midleton,  Ireland, 
a  man  named  David  Callaghan,  who  ha.i 
reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  106.  Mr. 
J.  Shaw  Smith,  of  ClonmuU,  bad  a  photo- 
graph taken  of  him  and  sent  to  her 
Mf^esty,  and  an  acknowledgment  waa 
received  in  a  letter,  whieh  also  t^tated  tbnt 
*'  Sir  Thomas  Biddnlph  has  received  the 
Queen's  commands  to  inform  Mr.  Smith 
that  her  Miyesty  has  been  pleased  to  keep 
the  photograph,  and  to  order  the  encbjsed 
chei^ue  for  five  pounds  to  be  nent  to 
the  old  man,  jl^  a  donation  from  her 
MiijCHty." 


*  Does  tbiA  dub  atlU  «xkt  ? 


^  The  HisfcorkEk 
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The  Gentknian's  Magazine, 


[Sept. 


There  died  recently  at  Mallard atowii, 
near  Col  Ion,  a  woman  in  liumble  circnm- 
stancea,  named  Neit  Day,  at  tbe  age  of 
108»  The  deceased  took  ^reat  delight  lu 
relating  anecdotes  of  the  "  troublesome 
tiinea,"  as  she  termed  tbe  year  "89  ;  and, 
though  bedridden  for  twelve  months,  re- 
tained ber  faculties  up  to  the  tast  moment,. 

A  paragraph  \a  going  the  roiind  of  ihd 


papers  Btating  that  John  Gray,  prol>*blf 
the  last  survivor  of  the  revolatiotiary 
army  of  177fJ,  la  living  in  Koble  County, 
Ohio,  at  the  age  of  nearly  104  year*. 

In  my  previoua  letter  (see  Tol.  iii.,  if,9», 
p,  640).  for  **  Tworuey/'  read  '*  Twomey." 
—I  am,  &c., 

J,  P.  Fqllib. 

KillejJuindraf  Co.  Cavan, 


WAHDOUE  CASTLE. 


7.  Mn.  Uruan, — There  ia  one  elreum- 
■tanee  which  has  been  omitted  by  tbc 
author  of  '^  Wardour  Caatlc"  in  yonr 
last  n amber :  namelyj  that  the  estate  of 
Ward  our  was  purchajied  by  Sir  Thomas 
Anindell  from  hh  near  connection,  Sir 
FnUte  GfeviUe,     This  is  clear  from  the 


will  of  the  Coanteai  of  Danei,  in  Sir 
Harris  Nicolaa's  Ttstamenla  Vetustet^ 
where  she  mentions  her  two  sonsin-law, 
Sir  John  Arundell  and  SlrFulkeGrcvllle. 
^I  am,  &c. 

A  WiLTsniBB  AirTiqi7i.itT. 
Aug.,  IBC7, 


FAMILY  OF  BLACKBURN  OR  BLACKBUONE. 


8,  Mr.  Uhbar,— I  would  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  aome  of  your  genealogical  cor- 
respondents  would,  tbrongb  Taa  Qeittle- 
math's  Magazine,  give  me  the  origin  of 
the  name  and  family  of  Blackburn  or 
Bluckbume^  that  ia,  oa  near  as  poEisible,  if 
it  was  originaUj  an  Englisb,  Scotch^  or 
Irish  name*  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
Ent;li*h  families  of  that  name,  two  or 
three  Iriah,  and,  I  think,  only  one  Scotch. 
This  last  haa  been  settled  In  Linllthgow- 
ihire,  StlrliDgshire,  and  Eenfrewshire  for 
OTer  200  years ;  and  one  of  the  Engliali 


families  of  thai  name,  of  Hale  Hall, 
Lancaster,  has  held  that  estate  sinee  the 
time  of  EtiJEabeth;  of  the  Irigb  families 
of  that  name  I  know  nothing,  except  that 
one  of  them  is,  or  was  lately.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Irelaod- 

For  any  items  of  information  touehing 
the  genealogy  of  this  family,  either  from 
you    or    any   of  your   correspondents,    I 
would  feel  greatly  indebted. — 1  am,  &c., 
Wm.  Blackburx. 

1,  Montcalm  Terrace^  MontrecU, 
Canada, 


OLD  SONG  FOe  OAK-APPLE  DAY, 


9.  Mr,  URiiAfr,— I  send  you  a  song 
wbith  you  may  perhaps  remember  as 
better  known  in  your  early  youth  (in 
1731)  than  it  is  now.  Ala^l  and  welba- 
day  !  Even  in  my  own  infancy  (a  century 
kter)  it  waa  annually  amig  by  and 
'Meamt**  to  nil  the  niatic  population  of 
Wooley,  a  Utile  village  near  Bath.  The 
clerk's  wife  prided  herself  on  teaching  it  to 
the  little  flock  who  met  at  her  houa«  for 
Snnday-sohool,  and  on  the  29th  of  May 
they  walked  in  proce*«Ion,  headed  by  the 
biggest  boy,  carrying  an  oak  bough,  into 
which  a  smaller  one  mounted  on  their 
arrival  at  our  houise  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Swans  wick,  and  the  ancient 
song  was  begun,  I  think,  as  a  solo,  and 
finishing  in  chorus  whenever  the  2lHh  of 
May  was  mentioned  I  poa&ess  an  accu- 
rate copy,  transcribed  '*  by  the  unlettered 
muee,**  which  preserves  the  local  pronun- 
ctation  of  some  words ;  and  glad  I  am  to 
have  it^  for  I  find  the  remembrance  la  foAt 


dying  away,  now  that  good  >ljra.  Caawell 
is  laid  to  her  rest  in  the  quiet  little 
churchyard. 

"  Ob  ♦  let  ua  sing  of  ancient  days,  and  never 

to  forgot, 
For  the  martyra  of  our  Royal   King  it 

makes  us  to  regret. 
In  conaequeace  of  the  Papist  raoe^  and  to 

malntam  their  pride 
The   Iio}al   King  of  England  they  kil'd 

and  saerafi'd. 

"This  Villany  people  waa  determ'd  the 
family  to  destroy, 

But  the  kind  band  of  providence  Did  their 
evil  works  annoy. 

For  the  gr*mt  Escape  of  the  Royal  Prino« 
which  happened  on  this  day, 

A  loyal  day  for  to  Be  Kep  id  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May, 

**  For  when  the  King  hia  Fatlicr  he  was 

ooodemned  to  die^ 
He  called  for  his  Children,  and  wiahed 

them  all  good-bio. 


I 
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We  never  forget  the  tears  tliAt  fell  upon 

that  fatal  day. 
King  CharlB  the    Second    Te«tor«d    tlie 

Crown  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May. 

*'  Now  when  the  King  waa  Dead  and  gone, 

the  Prince  coiiltl  not  be  found, 
Altho'  they  aeardied   ev'ry  where   with 

many  a  huge  a  sound  : 
He  wa«  preiienred  in  a  Oak,  in  a  Royal 

Oak,  I  j&ay ; 
King  Cbarls  the  Second  enjoy'd  hk  own 

on  the  Twenty-ninth  of  May/' 


I  am,  &c., 


M.  J. 


10<  Mr.Urbak, — The  obeery&Dce  of  the 
29tb  of  Alay  under  the  above  name  ia  ao 
common  a^  not  to  need  mention  in  the 
pages  of  Tqb  Qsittlbii ah's  M aqa  kiite  ;  but 
I  believe  the  uAme  applied  to  Ihc  djiy  in 


this  part  of  the  countiy  bM  not  hitherto 
been  recorded  by  you. 

The  juvenile  community  hold  np  this 
day  by  the  name  of  *' Oak-Bob  Day;" 
which,  I  understttJid,  ia  ao  applied  be- 
can«e,  in  case  of  any  being  found  without 
"sapUnga**  on  that  morning,  they  are 
compelled  to  make  a  "bob**— in  Laaca- 
ah  ire  parlance^  by  haring  their  hair 
pulled  till  the  obeis&Qoe  ia  deemed  aatia- 
factory.  Thia  aeema  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  wntera  on  The  ti»ke  District, 
atthoQgh  it  ui  Bftld  to  be  ft  very  ancient 
local  custom. 

The  word  '*oak'*  ia  here  pronounced 
"yak." 

Hoping  you  can  find  iipftce,— I  am,  &e. 

WlLIilAM   MURHAT   BftOORU. 

Tht  SchooU,  Egton-cum-NewlcMd, 
^e  wfon-in-CartmeL 


A   YOUTHFUL   PROPHET. 


11,  Mr.  Urbih,^ — ^Will  you   be  good 
enough  to  chjonieJe  the  following  "  mi- 
racle." which  13  aaid  to  have  occurred  at 
Sheemeas  a  few  weeka  backl     A  child 
eight  days  old  ia  said  to  have  attered  the 
following  sentences  r — 
•*  A  wet  iipring, 
And  a  bloody  Summer, 
And  a  war  Autumn." 

DESCENT  OP  OWEN  OF  W 
12 »  Mb.  UnBAw^^AmoDg  the  coAta  of 
arms  in  Atkyns's  *'  History  of  Gloucester- 
ahire  "  oocutb  that  of  "  Owen  of  Weatcot;' 
blazoned  Ihuar  Gules,  on  r  mount  in 
ba^,  vert,  a  boar  argent,  cbained  to  a 
Holly-tree  proper.  No  crest  or  motto  ia 
given.  It  la  added  in  the  leiterpresa 
portion  of  the  work  that  "  George  Owen, 
Ksq.,  ancestor  to  the  present  Mr.  Owen, 


Like  all  '■  wonderfur'  children,  it  died 
immediately.  1  ooghl  to  add  that  it 
was  a  soldier's  chi.ld,  which  may  account 
for  the  aangninary  nature  of  the  "pro- 
phecy/* Is  there  any  proverb  similar  to 
that  given  above  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence ? — I  am,  ii(k, 

J.    M,   CoWfRA. 

DavingtoTij  Favfrtham. 

ESTCOT,  CO.  GLOUOF^TER. 
was  Lord  of  the  Barony  of  Kemmis  in 
Pem  brokeahire*" 

Can  any  correspond eut  kindly  fiirnlsh 
the  pedigree  of  **Ovren  of  VVestcot'*a8 
descending  from  the  above  George  Owen, 
who  ia  mentioned  with  much  dUtiuctiou  by 
Camden  in  bU  *'  Britannia"  1^1  am,  Ac, 

Laob« 

it  Ojford  Parade,  UhelUnham. 


PORTRAITS  OF  BISHOPS  BARLOW,  SCORY,  HODGSKINS,  AND 
CUVEKDALE. 


13.  Mr.  Urbam, — Will  you,  or  any  of 
your  antiquarian  readers^  kindly  tell  me 
If  there  is  any  portrait  (ciilier  paintings 
or  engraving)  extant  of  Dr.  William 
Barlow.  Biflhop  of  Bnth  and  WellSf  tfmp, 
Edward  VI-,  and  of  Chichester,  temp. 
Elizabeth  (died  A.n.  1669),  and  If  ro, 
where  it  is  to  be  found  1  The  like  infor- 
ination  with  regard  to  Scory,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  frmp.  EKrjibeth  (who  died 
1585);  HodgskiniK  (Bidhop),  BuflragiLn  of 
Bedford,  te$np.  Edward  VI. ;  and  Cover- 


Exeter,    who     died 
would     also    greatly 


dale,     Bishop     of 
February,     15fl&, 
oblige  me. 

May  I  also  beg  for  a  history  of  St. 
Edith  (aistcr  of  King  Edgar,  a,d.  050, 
and  Ahbesa  of  Poles  worth,  co.  Warwick), 
other  than  that  given  in  "  Dugdalc's 
Warwickshire/*  and  Parker's  "  Calendar 
of  the  Anglican  Churcb  "  1 — I  am,  &c*, , 
T.  B.  DicitiNS. 

EnMCote  Parmnatjt^  Warwick, 
Auff,,  1867. 
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Bv   CHARLES   ROACH   SMITH,   F.S.A. 


Quid  tandem  vetat 

Antiqua  misceri  novis  ? 


FRANCE. 

Champlieu. — Compibgne,  in  the  departement  of  the  Oise,  is  known 
chiefly  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  countiy  seats  of  the  French  royal 
families,  on  the  border  of  an  immense  forest,  which  in  the  hunting  and 
shooting  seasons  affords  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  to  the 
privileged  visitors  at  the  palace,  and  their  imperial  host  Yearly  the 
journals  of  Europe  record  their  sports  in  the  day,  and  their  intellectual  di- 
versions of  the  evening ;  but  they  have  left  unnoticed,  or  but  loosely  men- 
tioned, researches  calculated  to  confer  upon  Compifegne  higher  celebrity 
with  the  scientific  classes  in  France  and  abroad  :  researches  encouraged 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IH.  with  a  goodwill  and  liberality  which 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.  On  the  soutliem  borders  of  this 
great  forest,  lies  the  plain  of  Champlieu,  the  site  of  remains  of  an  extra- 
ordinary kind,  which  form  the  main  subject*of  my  present  communica- 
tion ;  these  remains  being  a  theatre,  a  temple,  a  very  extensive  building, 
now  excavated,  and  the  foundations  of  houses  underground,  denoting 
the  existence  under  the  Roman  domination  of  a  somewhat  extensive 
town.  Indeed,  a  large  theatre,  and  a  temple  richly  decorated  with 
sculptures,  a  fountain,  and  other  embellishments,  would  of  themselves 
suggest  a  large  neighbouring  population ;  but  their  being  the  adjuncts 
merely  of  a  city  or  large  town  is  proved  by  the  extent  of  the  ruins 
around  upon  the  plain,  and  also  in  the  adjoining  quarters  of  the  forest, 
the  trees  being  thus  proved  to  be,  as  they  are  in  other  parts  far  distant, 
comparatively  of  modem  origin.  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  these 
remains  briefly  and  clearly ;  and  I  shall  append  directions  for  those  who 
may  be  induced  to  visit  them ;  having  experienced  the  want  of  a  few 
guiding  words  more  intelligible  and  correct  than  any  I  have  yet  met 
with.  In  one  account  I  found  the  site  placed  at  16  kilometres  from  Com- 
pifegne,  a  distance  certainly  as  far  too  great,  if  the  forest  be  traversed, 
as  2  lieues  from  the  railway  station  of  Verberie  is  too  little,  as  stated  in 
another  notice. 

The  Abb^  Carlier,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  described  these  remains ;  but  although  he 
wrote  in  a  spirit  of  observation  and  criticism,  he  could  only  conjecture 
what  were  the  true  characters  of  the  TournelUSy  as  they  were  popularly 
called ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  he  erred  in  his  conclusions.  The  name 
Champlieu,  campi  locus^  seemed  to  indicate  a  military  station ;  the 
theatre  itself,  termed^  de  cheval^  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  camp  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  could  possibly  induce  the 
earth  which  enshrouded  houses,  theatre,  and  temple,  to  reveal  the 
mystery,  and  lay  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  antiquary  visible  materials  for 
scientific  discussion.     From   the   sixteenth  volume  of  the   ^^  Bulletin 
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Monumeniai^*  It  appears  that  AL  de  Seroux,  of  Bctizy-St,- Martin  (a 
large  village  about  two  miles  distant),  made  excavations  into  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  ;  and  discovering  large  quantities  of  sculptured  stones, 
M.  k  Comte  de  Breda  then  applied  to  M.  de  Caumont,  director  of  the 
Soci^t^  Fran^aise  d'Archcfologie,  who  deputed  M.  Thiollct  on  the  part 
of  the  Society,  to  cooperate  with  the  Comte  de  Breda  and  M.  Seroux  j 
and  by  the  aid  of  500  francs  given  by  the  Society,  M.  Thiollet  soon  laid 
open  the  temple. 

It  is  a  square  building  (of  about  75  feet),  approached  by  a  flight  of 
stepSj  yet  in  situ^  originally  elaborately  decorated,  and  surrounded  with 
ornamented  columns  upwards  of  two  feet  thick  towards  the  base  ;  the 
capitals  bearing  in  their  rich  foliage,  and  in  the  introduction  of  human 
heads  and  genii,  all  the  characters  of  the  middle  age  Roman  period, 
or  that  of  the  Antonines,  The  friezes  are  rich  and  in  a  good  style  of 
art ;  and  so  are  many  of  the  sculptures,  some  of  which  are  of  life-size 
figures.  Among  them  are  Prometheus  chained  ;  its  fellow  shows  the 
benefactor  to  mankind  with  the  vulture  gnawing  his  liver  ;  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  hero  alone  is  left,  and  the  vulture's  wing.  Others  include 
Ceres  putting  Triptolemus  into  the  fire;  a  Mercury  ;  Leda  and  the  Swan  ; 
ApoUo,  Mithras,  Bacchantes,  Tritons,  and  fantastic  animals.  Some  of 
the  best  of  these  have  been  removed,  but  the  place  is  yet  covered  with 
the  debris  of  cornices,  friezes,  capitals,  pilasters,  all  more  or  less  worthy 
of  careful  study  and  drawing.  The  large  stone  of  the  fountain,  of  basin 
shape,  had  a  bronze  jet,  w^hich  I  saw  subsequently,  together  with  other 
objects  from  Champlieu,  in  the  Emperors  private  museum  of  local 
antiquities  at  Compi^gne. 

The  theatre  was,  and  still  is,  separated  from  the  temple  by  the  Roman 
high  road,  running  from  Soissons  to  Senlis,  called  the  Chaussk  Brunc- 
haut.  At  a  distance  its  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  Richborough 
seen  from  the  Sandwich  road.  It  has  been  denuded  of  its  covering  of 
earth  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  shown  much  interest  m  these 
fine  remains,  and  has  taken  care  to  have  them  preserved.  Its  hemi- 
cycle  suggested  the  name  oi  fcr  dc  chei^ai ;  and  it  was  when  covered 
with  earth  sufficiently  spacious  to  be  mistaken  for  a  small  camp.  The 
walls  are  well  prcserv^ed,  and  with  their  buttresses  and  entrances  must 
yet  be  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height :  the  seats  within  are  covered  yet 
with  turf;  it  is  probable  they  had  been  removed  long  since  \  but  the 
arrangements  of  the  orchestra  and  proscenium  are  yet  pretty  perfect. 
Altogether  it  is  a  noble  monument,  imposing  in  grandeur,  especially 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  its  companion  the  theatre,  and  the  large 
villa  in  its  rear.  It  is  calculated  to  have  been  capable  of  holding  3000 
spectators,  a  tolerably  sure  indication  of  a  large  neighbouring  population 
which  the  ruins  of  houses  sufficiently  confirm.  It  has  excited  consi- 
derable interest  among  the  antiquaries  in  France  in  respect  to  its  epoch 
and  architectural  peculiarities. 

M.  de  Saulcy,  supported  by  MM.  Violet-le-Duc  and  Mifrim^,  is  of 
opinion,  that  although  the  theatre  is  of  Roman  origin,  it  had  been  over- 
thrown or  subjected  to  great  injury,  and  was  then  restored  by  Chilperic; 
founding  his  arguments  upon  certain  architectural  grounds^  such  as  the 
inferiority  of  the  mortar,  the  absence  of  bonding  courses  of  tiles,  &c., 
and  a  passage  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  states  tliat  **  Chilpericus  apud 
N.  S.  1867,  Vol.  IV.  n  u 
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Suessionas  et  Parisius  circos  xdificare  .  .  .  praecepit,  populb  specta- 
calum  praebens  .  ,  .^'  M.  Peigne-Delacourt  and  others  contend  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  theatre  is  purely  and  wholly  Roman ;  that  the 
peculiarities  in  favour  of  a  Merovingian  epoch,  according  lo  the  views  of 
M,  de  Saulcyi  are  not  unusual  in  some  Roman  edifices  ;  that  the  r/ra  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  imply  places  for  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  sports 
of  a  less  refined  character  than  the  plays  given  in  a  theatre  ;  and  that 
the  words  apud  Smssmms  are  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  town 
of  Soissons,  and  not  to  the  district  k  Soissonnau  in  which  Champlieu  is 
situated.* 

So  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  examine  this  theatre,  and  I  passed  a 
considerable  part  of  a  day  in  and  about  it,  I  could  see  noticing  at  all 
inconsistent  with  its  Roman  origin  ;  and  Roman  reparations,  which  were 
not  so  apparent  as  I  expected  to  find  thera.  The  walls  are  wholly  built 
with  small-squared  stones,  and  with  mortar  of  an  inferior  kind  ;  but 
although  the  Roman  mortar  is  generally  of  great  strength,  and  charac- 
terised by  a  predominance  of  lime  mixed  with  pounded  tile,  it  is  not 
universally  so  ;  and  that  of  the  theatre  is  similar  to  what  has  been  used  in 
the  great  villa  at  Champlieu,  and  in  the  adjacent  houses ;  and  1  believe 
they  are  all  contemporaneous.  The  villa  alluded  to  is  at  the  back  of 
the  theatre,  and  of  extensive  dimensions,  and  contains  a  large  number 
of  rooms,  some  of  them  spacious,  with  a  long  court  or  entrance  which 
has  been  surrounded  by  a  portico  with  columns.  It  had  its  summer 
and  winter  apartments,  the  latter  ^varmed  by  means  of  a  hypocaust, 
well-constructed ;  the  floors  which  remain  are  paved  either  with  thin 
slabs  of  stone,  or  with  concrete.  Some  of  these  have  been  erroneously 
called  baths,  but  the  places  for  bathing,  or  w^ashing  rather,  are  clearly 
defined,  and  are,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  north  of  Gaul  and  in  Britain, 
of  small  dimensions,  though  sufficiently  large  for  puri^oses  of  cleanliness, 
and  worthy  of  being  copied  by  modem  architects, 

A  small  shed  has  been  erected  on  the  outside  of  the  theatre,  in  which 
are  contained  some  of  the  minor  objects  of  art  found  in  the  excavations ; 
among  which  are  many  implements  and  utensils  in  iron  ;  and  a  sculptured 
head  of  a  female,  of  good  work  and  life  size,  above  which  are  the  letters 
ROM,,  probably  for  Roma.  Another  fragment,  the  head  of  a  man  witli 
,  .  VMio,  both  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  are  the  only  portions  of 
inscriptions  discovered  upon  the  site  of  what  must  have  been  an  impor- 
tant town  or  city  of  Roman  Gaul,  the  very  name  of  which  has  perished, 
and  which  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  or  in  the 
Noiitia.  The  remains  are  well  worth  a  careful  study,  and  would  well 
repay  a  visit  from  England  were  they  the  special  object  ;  but  they  can 
be  supplemented  by  many  interesting  localities  which  I  proceed  to 
notice,  after  giving  a  few  directions  towards  the  main  district  of 
Champlieu* 

Creil  is  the  station  on  the  Paris  and  Boulogne-sur-Mer  railway  to  stop 
at ;  and  Verbcrie  the  station  on  that  to  Noyon  from  Creil,  nearest  to 
Champlieu*     The  station  is  full  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Verberie  ; 

•  1.  Le  Theilrc  tie  Chatnplieu.  2.  Supplement*  3.  Un  Demier  Mot  sur  le 
Thealre  de  Champlieu,  par  Peign^-Delacourt,  Noyon,  iS56'6o^  contain  the  chief 
pfvs  and  cmts  of  the  arguments  on  both  sidesr* 
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but  an  omnibus  awaits  the  arrival  of  every  train.  This  Verberie  has 
been  supposed  by  some  of  the  French  antiquaries  to  be  referred  to  in 
an  inscnption  found  in  Yorkshire,  being  a  dedication  by  a  praefect  of 
the  second  cohort  of  the  Lingones  to  a  topical  deity  named  Vcrbeia, 
But  they  are  obviously  mistaken  :  the  words  are  not  the  same,  and  the 
river  Verbe^  or  Vcn^e^  or  Wharve*  or  Wharf,  points  clearly  to  the  goddess 
addressed*  The  pedestrian  will  find  the  walk  from  Verberie  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  villages,  or  village  (for  they  are  connected),  of  B^tizy- 
St- Martin  and  Betizy-St- Pierre  ;  he  will  have  a  charming  vale,  fertile 
in  all  kinds  of  com  and  herbs,  with  high  broken  ground,  on  both  sides. 
B^tizy  roust  altogether  be  two  miles  in  length  ;  the  houses  straggling 
about,  have  that  kind  of  Italian-like  aspect  more  peculiar  to  the  houses 
in  the  south  of  France,  B^tizy-St.-Pierre,  where  I  and  a  companion 
rested,  is  surrounded  with  hills  and  high  ground,  wooded  and  studded  with 
picturesque  cottages;  upon  one  of  the  hills  is  an  old  ruined  castle,  called 
the  chiteau  of  FCing  John.  The  road  from  Bitizy  to  Champlieu,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  very  diflficult  for  a  stranger  to  find.  He  has  to  ascend 
the  high  ground  by  one  of  the  roads  near  or  beyond  the  church,  and 
after  walking  a  mile  plunge  into  the  margin  of  the  forest  of  Compi^gne, 
and  cross  a  portion  of  it ;  here  he  must  have  a  guide^  or  he  must  ask 
every  shepherd  and  woodman  he  meets,  and  advance  cautiously,  Free 
of  tlie  wood,  he  crosses  arable  land,  and  in  a  few  miles  he  sees  in  the 
distance  the  dark  semicircle  of  the  Roman  theatre  ;  and  midway  the 
mined  church  of  the  village  of  Champlieu,  He  can  either  take  up  his 
quarters  at  the  humble  aub€rge  w{i\^  the  flaming  sign  of  the  Soleil  d'Or^ 
where  he  will  get  a  good  bed ;  or  proceed  on  to  the  village  of  Orrouy, 
where  the  Qynder^e  of  Champheu  resides  ;  and  the  latter  course  may 
save  time,  as,  to  gain  access  to  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  to  the  keeper,  who  will  be  of  serv^ice  also  in  directing  the 
stranger  how  to  reach  Compi^gne  through  the  sinuous,  deep  and  gloomy 
Janes  of  the  forest,  until  he  reaches  the  long  grassy  roads  with  directing 
posts. 

CompUgne. — This  town  must  be  visited  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
complete  notion  of  the  discoveries  made  at  Champlieu,  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  French  colleagues  do  not  as  yet  clearly  understand 
the  value  of  giving  clear  information  on  their  discoveries ;  and  ihey 
have  yet  to  leirn  the  utility  of  catalogues  for  their  museums.  To 
M,  Peign^-Delacourt  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  an  introduction  to 
Champlieu,  and  his  brachurts  are  most  valuable ;  but  one  wishes  to 
know,  when  at  Champlieu,  where  are  deposited  the  other  sculptures  not 
left  in  situ — where  the  numerous  minor  objects  of  art  discovered  duiring 
the  excavations.  He  may  learn,  probably,  by  closely  interrogating  the 
Cofmer^e,  that  the  latter  are  at  Compi^gne  in  the  Museum  ;  but  he  pene- 
trates the  forest  of  70,000  acres ;  and  after  a  walk  of  several  hours  gains 
Compiegne,  finds  the  Museum,  procures  admission,  and  ascertains  that 
Champlieu  is  wholly  unrepresented  and  unknown  there,  I  know  not 
what  inspired  me  to  fancy  that  I  should  perchance  find  in  the  Emperor's 
palace  or  grounds  a  collection  of  Champlieu  antiquities;  but  the  attend- 
ants were  unconscious  of  any  such  department,  and  had  clearly  never 
seen  it  if  ejcisting,  and  apparently  never  cared  to  see.     At  one  side  of 
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the  palace,  however,  a  building  attracted  my  eye ;  and  from  one  or  two 
objects  in  front  of  it,  I  concluded  it  must  be  a  private  museum.  I  was 
correct,  I  ultimately  ascertained  ;  but  the  search  after  the  custodian  was 
a  hunt  of  hours,  ending  almost  in  the  conviction  of  the  utter  fruidessness 
of  my  labours,  and  of  the  pain  I  was  indicting  upon  my  companion  in 
dragging  him  over  the  to\Mi  of  Compj^gne  after  what  he  was  convinced, 
I  am  sure,  was  either  an  imaginary  or  a  worthless  object  In  such  cases 
I  have  always  laid  down  as  a  njle  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  begin 
again.  Accordingly,  I  renewed  my  applications  at  the  palace,  and  at 
last,  by  asking  for  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  kept  the  key  of  the 
long  building  by  the  palace,  I  procured  his  name ;  and  after  another  hour's 
search,  having  called  upon  two  persons  with  names  sounding  like  that 
given  me  only  by  word  of  mouth,  and  without  address,  I  discovered  that 
the  genius  hci,  as  he  is  indeed  worthy  of  being  termed,  was  M.  Albert  de 
Roucy,  a  magistrate. 

The  Museum  of  local  antiquities  formed  by  M.  De  Roucy,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Emperor,  is  the  most  extraordinary  collection  1  have  ever 
seen ;  in  extent  far  superior  to  that  of  many  towns  m  France ;  and  yet 
it  has  been  gathered  chiefly  from  Champheu  and  from  Mont  Bemy, 
near  Pienefonds,  of  which  1  have  to  speak  directly.  It  is  unmixed  with 
objects  got  from  all  parts,  such  as  we  so  frequently  find  in  museums 
unlabelled — everything  is  legitimate  in  everyway;  and  thus  at  Com- 
pi^gne  the  archaeologist  may  read  with  confidence  valuable  lessons  on 
the  state  of  the  arts  m  the  Roman  o-Gaulish  and  Merovingian  epochs. 
No  words  could  convey  a  notion  of  the  extent  and  richness  of  the 
former,  nor  of  the  extreme  interest  of  both.  Not  among  the  least- 
important  remains  are  the  agricultural  implements  in  iron,  and  utensils 
for  cooking  and  other  domestic  purposes ;  of  personal  ornaments  there 
is  a  vast  store  ;  and  the  gilt  leaden  tickets  for  the  theatre  at  Champlieu 
(for  such  they  appeared  to  be)  are  of  especial  interest  Being  under 
glass,  and  having,  as  I  feared,  detained  M,  De  Roucy  a  very  long  time, 
I  did  not  like  to  be  too  exacting,  and  therefore  these  and  fifty  other 
things  were  seen  only  "  through  a  glass,  darkly  f  but  these  tickets  are 
circular,  witli  figures  of  deities,  and  on  one  or  two  I  noticed  the  word 
MEDIO  and  numerals,  referring,  no  doubt,  to  a  central  position  in  the 
grades  of  seats.  The  Merovingian  or  Prankish  remains,  which  I  will 
not  venture  at  present  to  describe,  are  from  near  the  ruined  church  in 
the  village  of  Champlieu,  where  an  extensive  cemetery  was  found. 
Many  stone  coffins  have  been  dug  up ;  but  only  in  two  instances  are 
there  attempts  at  inscriptions.  This,  as  regards  the  illiterate  Franks,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  one  is  puzzled  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  inscribed  records  among  the  fine  Roman  works  which  were  erected  in 
this  large  town  or  city.  The  cemetery,  however,  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  tliere,  it  is  probable,  may  be  found,  as  is  not  unusually  the 
case,  a  clue  to  the  name  and  history  of  the  place.  A  gentleman  is 
employed,  under  the  direction  of  M.  De  Roucy,  in  making  drawings  of 
a  selection  of  the  antiquities  in  this  museum  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
M.  De  Roucy  himself  will  not  delay  publishing  engravings.  He  would 
be  well  supported,  no  doubt,  if  not  by  the  public,  certainly  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Government. 

We  retraced  our  steps  through  the  forest,  and  once  more  visited 
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Champlieu ;  and  then,  following  the  old  Roman  road  (the  Chamske 
Brufuhai4t\  we  entered  the  foreit  in  another  direction,  for  Pierrefonds 
towards  Soissons.     The  distance  could  not  well  have  been  mach  under 
ten  miles,  and  yet  we  did  not  once  emerge  from  the  dense  wood.     The 
Chaussee  Brundiaut  was  our  guide  for  two  or  three  miles;  but  it  had 
been  cut  through  and  deslroyed,  and  after  a  while  we  lost  it.     Although 
we  did  not  go  out  of  our  road,  if  road  it  could  be  called,  I  would  notyj 
advise  any  one,  unless  he  has  fine  weather  and  walking  strength  in  hi%J 
favour,  and  a  map  to  guide  him,  to  take  the  forest  in  his  route  to  Pierre-*" 
fonds ;  but  if  the  pedestrian  antiquary  should  like  to  pass  a  week  in 
exploring  the  ground  between  Champlieu  and  Pierrefonds,  he  would  be 
recompensed   for  some   little  difficulties   by  visiting   the  sites  of  dis-^i 
coveries  mentioned  by  M.  Peigne'-Delacourt  and  in  M,  De  Caumont's 
**  Bulletin  Monumental**     For  instance,  between  Champheu  and  a  spot 
called  La  Folic  is  La  Four  d'cn  Jiaui,  the  site  of  a  glass  manufactory 
established  m  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.     It  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
occupied  by  the  Romans  for  a  like  purpose ;  but  if  no  remains  prove  it, 
it  would  seem  there  are  evidences  to  show  that  potteries  were  worked  in 
the  district. 

Pierrefonds  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
for  its  medieval  castie,  now  being  restored  by  M,  Violetde-Duc ;  but  to 
me  it  was  more  important  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  Mont  Berny,  to,- 
which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  M.  De  Roucy  drew  my  attention^' 
Here  this  gentleman  has  made  very  extensive  excavations,  which  have 
laid  open  the  foundations  and  subterranean  rooms  of  a  large  Roman 
town,   the   full   extent  of  which   can   only  be  roughly  estimated,  for 
although  I  should  suppose   I  must  have  walked  over  twenty  acres  of 
ground  more  or  less  excavated,  yet  it  was  apparent  that  the  remains>j 
extended  in  some  directions  fiir  beyond  the  ground  laid  open.     On  one 
side  only  had  the  extreme  limit  been  ascertained.     Here  the  entrancejl 
is  most  clearly  defined  and  the  boundary  walL     In  no  place  have  1  everJ 
seen  the  remains  of  a  Roman  town  so  successf Lilly  brought  to  light. t' 
The  streets   are  clearly  defined,    spacious  and  paved ;    in  places  the 
course  of  the  wheels  of  carriages  is  marked,  and  particularly  at  the 
gates  for  streets,  for  there  were  internal  gates  as  well  as  at  the  main^j 
entrances  through  the  outward  wall.     The  rooms  laid  open  may  beJ 
reckoned  by  hundreds  ;  some  are  of  large  dimensions,  many  of  middling^ 
sixe,  but  the  far  greater  number  are  small     In  many  instances  they  had  ' 
a  subterraneous  room,  gained  by  a  flight  of  seven  or  eight  steps.    These 
apartments  usually  preserve  traces  of  windows  opening   from  a  wide 
span  to  a  narrow  aperture,  so  that  the  light  obtamed  from  an  upper 
room  or  court  could  not  have  been  but  faint :  in  some  instances  these 
rooms  have  niches  or  recesses.      They  all  seem  constructed  on  the 
same  plan,  and  all  built  chiefly  with  iarge  stones  and  most  substantially,, 
although  the  mortar,  as  at  Champlieu,  is  not  good  ;  that  is  to  say,  com^ 
parativeiy,  for  after  all  it  is  not   inferior  to  the  best  made  in  moder 
times.     Throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  ruins  of  this  large  town 
could  not  find  a  trace  of  tessellated  pavement :  no  traces  of  sculpture 
stones.     Some  of  the  courts  of  houses  had  been  surrounded  by  porticos,! 
and  here  and  there  I  noticed  bases  and  capitals  of  the  plainest  columns 
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Everything  seemed  laid  out  on  one  plan  for  solidity  and  comfort,  and 
not  for  elegance.  The  entire  distance  round  the  excavations  cannot,  I 
calculate,  be  less  than  half  a  mrle,  and  yet  nowhere  could  I  see  indica- 
tions of  large  public  buildings;  a  proof,  I  submit,  of  the  extent  of  the 
town  yet  uncovered.  The  cemetery  has  not  been  found  j  and  M.  De 
Roucy  has  yet  much  to  do  to  complete  the  really  grand  work  he  has 
thus  so  far  and  so  well  accomplished.  As  before  obser\ed,  the  Emperor's 
private  museum  at  Compifegne  is  halfhlled  with  works  of  art  from  the 
nameless  town  on  Mont  Bemy,  but  nothing  as  yet  leads  to  its  name 
or  its  history.  So  far  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  the  coins 
are  chiefly  of  the  Higher  F^mpire,  and  of  these  large  quantities  are  in 
large  brass  and  in  silver,  found  in  masses.  The  road  from  Pierrefonds 
to  Soissons  cuts  the  Roman  town  in  two;  and  as  it  covers  walls  and 
houses,  and  intersects  streets  which,  it  is  apparent,  are  continued 
undemeath,  it  is  obvious  the  road  is  comparatively  modem.  The 
woods,  also,  of  Mont  Bemy  and  of  Compiegnc,  to  a  large  extent,  must 
be  of  late  growth,  and  not,  as  has  been  supi>osed,  of  remote  antiquity, 

Soissons,  —  This  towni,  which  covers  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Augusta  Sucsshfiam^  is  a  day *s  journey  for  the  pedestrian  through  a  rich 
and  picturesque  country  which  will  amply  repay  his  exertions,  even  if 
he  cannot  conjure  around  him  spirits  of  the  ancient  days  to  illustrate 
his  readings  of  a  country  so  rich  in  historical  associations,  and  to  feed 
his  imagination.  At  a  few  miles  from  Soissons  is  the  farm  of  Arlaines, 
the  supposed  site  of  a  camp  or  station  where  excax^ations  were  made  some 
years  since  by,  I  believe,  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Soissons.  The 
site  is  near  Pont  Archer,  where  the  road  to  Sen  lis  crosses  that  of 
Soissons.  A  camp  it  could  never  have  been  ;  but  most  probably  it  was 
one  of  those  numerous  mansimts  or  mutatimtes  which  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  large  inns  and  posting  places ;  and  the  substantial  remains 
for  watercourses  and  conduits  which  have  been  discovered,  leave  the 
character  of  this  Roman  station  beyond  doubt.  At  Soissons  but  little  is 
to  be  seen  of  Roman  remains,  important  as  the  place  must  have  been 
under  the  Roman  rule.  All  the  walls  are  destroyed  or  buried  under 
modem  fortifications.  An  unexcavated  theatre,  enshrouded  in  the 
garden  and  shrubbery  of  the  Settiinaire^  and  broken  shafts  of  large 
columns,  are  almost  the  only  witnesses  to  its  proud  title  to  the  name 
oi  Augusta. 

Laoth — ^I.aon,  how^ever,  which  the  railway  brings  within  a  two  hours* 
journey  of  Soissons,  w^U  soon  revive  the  antiquary's  conviction  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  remains  of  Fr^mce,  in  the  north  as  well  as  in 
the  south.  It  was  the  Lngdunum  of  the  Remi  of  GaUia  Bdgua ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Roman  town  was  somewhere  in  the  district ;  not,  I  think, 
where  I^on  stands,  however  the  name  may  lead  to  the  supposition,  as 
well  as  its  situation  and  superb  medieval  edifices.  Roman  remains  are 
nowhere  visible,  excepting  in  the  Museum,  and  here  are  some  of  extreme 
interest,  found  chiefly  at  Bazoches  a  few  years  since,  and  excavated  and 
transported  to  Laon  at  the  cost  of  the  Cieneral  Committee  of  the  Aisnc. 
Of  these,  a  large  and  fine  fragment  of  the  rich  tessellated  pavement  of 
Bianzy  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,     Orpheus  is  represented,  life- 
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size,  seated  between  two  trees,  and  playiDg  on  the  lyre,  which  rests 
upon  a  table ;  the  figure  is  well  drawn,  clothed  in  full  and  flowing 
drapery,  the  arrangement  of  which,  and  shades  of  the  folds  are  admirably 
managed,  so  that  at  a  distance  it  appears  like  a  fine  painting.  Upon 
one  tree  sit  a  partridge,  a  peacock,  and  what  seems  intended  for  a  rook  \ 
on  the  other,  an  owl  and  a  woodpecker  .*  and  on  one  side  stand  a  boar, 
a  bear,  and  a  leopard  ;  on  the  other  a  horse,  a  stag,  and  an  elephant, 
all  well  characterised  and  listening  attentively  to  the  melodious  notes  of 
die  enchanter's  lyre»  The  borders  are  filled  with  fish  and  various 
designs,  all  in  good  work.  In  certain  portions — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
plumage  of  the  birds — coloured  glass  has  been  used  with  happy  effect. 
There  are  other  mosaics  of  equal  interest  One  has  a  turreted  femak 
figure  holding  a  patera  over  an  altar,  with  rich  scrolls.  Of  these,  one  or 
more  came  from  Vailly :  as  usual,  no  catalogue  suppUes  information 
beyond  the  meagre  names  of  places ;  but  wherever  they  came  from, 
they  seem  to  point  to  the  Roman  Lugdunum  j  and,  moreover,  there  is  a 
Vietix  Loon  not  far  from  the  medieval  town.  With  these  mosaics  are 
some  sculptures ;  and  tlie  following  inscription,  which  worthily  finds  a 
place  in  the  Paris  Exhibiuon  : — 

"  N\\M  .  AVG  .  APOLLINT  .  PAGO  .  VENNECTI 
PROSCENIVM  .  L  .  MAGIVS  ,  SECVNDVS  ,  BONO  .  DE  SVO  .  DEBIT." 

This  inscription  records  that  an  individual,  doubtless  of  wealth  and 
position,  named  L.  Magius  Secundus,  at  his  own  cost,  gave  ik  prmcatium 
to  the  divinity  of  the  Augustus  of  the  time  {whoever  he  may  have  been), 
and  to  a  local  Apollo.  This  is  not  even  marked  with  the  place  of  its 
discovery ;  but  it  is  possible  there  may  be  connection  with  it  and  the 
pavement  of  Orpheus.  There  is  also  an  inscription  to  Isis  Myrionyma, 
and  Serapis  (possibly  of  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate),  some  fine 
bronzes,  and  a  figure  of  Jupiter  found  in  a  quarry  at  Jouy  (as  the  keeper 
told  rae^,  just  as  the  sculptors  had  left  it,  and  a  colossal  head  of 
Hercules,  not  marked,  but  found  at  one  of  the  places,  I  infer,  mentioned 
above. 

I  have,  in  a  few  words,  and  1  fear  but  faintly,  attempted  to  point  out 
a  series  of  locahties  not  far  from  our  shores,  of  easy  access,  which  may 
be  visited  in  a  week,  or  better  in  a  fortnight,  which  could  not  fail  to 
reward  the  antiquary,  who  would  find  at  every  step  noble  remains  of 
Roman  civilization,  such  as  in  our  own  count r}^  we  can  only  imperfectly 
study.  For  many  years  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  our 
Archaeological  Societies  the  importance  of  extending  their  researches 
into  this  wide,  and  to  them,  unexplored  country,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  own.  International  intercourse  is  wanted 
between  our  societies  and  those  in  France.  At  present  they  know 
nothing',  or  but  very  little,  of  each  other  ;  and,  unhappily,  they  seem 
content  to  r<>main  in  ignorance.  It  is  for  us  to  make  advances,  to  send 
over  real  working  committees,  free  from  the  forms  and  useless  fuss  and 
ceremony  which  so  shackle  the  active  and  zealous  members. 
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Physical  Science. — A  new  asteroid  was  discovered  on  the  night  of  ^ 
the  7th  of  July  last,  by  Dr.  Peters,  the  Observer  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  New  York.  This  is  the  first  of  these  bodies  that  has  been 
picked  up  this  year ;  last  year  six  were  added  to  the  list :  it  brings  the 
number  hitherto  found  to  ninety-two,  and  just  makes  the  known  planets, 
great  and  small,  of  our  system  amount  to  one  hundred.* — The  last-issued 
number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  contains  an  abstract  of  a 
lengthy  memoir  by  Mr.  Johnstone  Stoney,  Secretary  of  the  Queen's  | 
University  in  Ireland,  on  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Sun  and 
Stars,  The  abstract  alone  fills  as  much  space  as  is  occupied  by  the 
whole  of  our  notes,  so  that  in  the  brief  space  we  can  allot  to  a  single 
subject  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  intelligible  summary 
of  the  ideas  advanced.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr,  Stoney  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  insight  that  has  been  gained  during  the  past  few  years  into 
the  molecular  constitution  of  gases,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
exchanges  of  heat  that  take  place  between  bodies  placed  in  presence 
of  one  another,  and  applies  this  knowledge  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  seen  to  be  in  operation  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  in 
the  solar  atmosphere  during  eclipses  of  that  body, — to  the  explanation  of  | 
the  appearances  revealed  by  the  spectroscopic  analyses  of  the  light  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  and  to  the  phenomena  of  double  stars,  and  the 
diifering  colours  of  their  components.^Considerable  stir  has  been  made 
at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  number  of  letters  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Blaise 
Pascal,  and  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  anticipated  Newton  in 
the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  decom- 
position or  dispersion  of  light  and  some  other  matters.  These  letters 
have  caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  but  their  genuineness  is  not  very 
strongly  credited  :  M,  Faug^re,  who  has  devoted  his  lifetime  to  the 
history  of  Pascal  and  his  family »  and  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover the  several  documents  entitled  **  Pensees,  Fragments  et  Lettres  de 
Blaise  Pascal,"  struck  with  the  accounts  that  were  abroad  respecting 
these  wonderful  epistles,  desired  to  inspect  them,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  signatures  of  the  letters  are  not  PascaPs,  but  that  they  are^ 
simply  forgeries.  The  French  papers  expect  that  these  revelations  will 
create  a  profound  sensation  in  England :  but  English  mathematicians 
will  probably  deem  them  beneath  notice,  contenting  themselves  with 
thinking  what  M,  Faugfere  does  not  hesitate  to  assert.  The  internal 
evidence  of  the  documents  is  against  their  authenticity,  and  justifies 
this  course.^ — The  August  meteors  were  not  imposing  either  in  their 
numbers  or  individually  by  their  dimensions :  during  the  night  of  the 
loth,  about  sixty  were  noted  by  observers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  from  these  approximate  positions  of  the  radiant  points,  of^ 

•  The  name  Undina  Iuls  l>ecn  given  to  the  new  metnbci', 

*  Since  this  was  written,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Newton's  biographer,  has  addressed 
a  short  commuei cation  to  the  Afhewtum^  in  which  he  disposes  of  the  question  by  a 
few  terse  arguinents  tlmt  conclusively  prove  the  ficlilious  character  of  the  corre- 
spondence. 
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which  there  appeared  to  be  two,  \^nll  probably  be  obtained. —  M. 
Daiibr<fe  has  been  classifying  the  meteorites  presented  in  the  museum 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences^  according  to  the  nature  and  condition 
of  their  constituent  materials.  He  divides  them  first  into  two  classes, 
sideriteSy  or  those  wholly  or  partly  made  up  of  iron,  and  asideriics^  or 
those  which  contain  no  iron,  but  arc  entirely  stony.  Then  he  sub* 
divides  the  first  of  these  classes  into  a  variety  of  grades,  according  to 
the  condition  m  which  the  iron  is  held  in  them :  he  has  /w/osidhcs^ 
which  are  solid  iron,  sysUeres^  in  which  the  iron  takes  a  spongy  form, 
and  sferasidertSy  in  which  it  is  disseminated  in  grains :  further  he  has 
polysideray  oligosidereSy  and  crypiosidercs^  representing  still  other  states 
and  forms.  As  a  contribution  to  the  anatomy  of  these  bodies  he 
describes,  in  the  CompUs  Rtndns  d€  tAcadofm^  a  method  of  separating 
them  into  their  integral  grains  or  particles,  so  that  the  forms  of  these 
isolated  portions  can  be  readily  studied. 

Ge&iogy, — It  appears  that  the  volcanic  disturbances  at  Santorin  have 
not  yet  ceased,  slight  changes  being  still  in  operation.  M.  Cigalla,  who 
has  been  carefully  studying  the  phenomena  of  this  volcano,  thinks  that 
another  great  eruption  will  soon  occur,  and  that  a  true  volcanic  crater 
will  be  formed  at  tlie  top  of  George  Island. — Letters  from  Mitylene, 
too,  state  that  earthquake  shocks  are  sttll  being  felt  in  that  island.  On 
August  J  St  and  3rd  heavy  shocks  were  felt  throughout  the  island,  and 
hghter  ones  were  continually  occurring.  Intense  shocks  were  daily 
taking  place  in  the  valley  of  Port  Oliver.— A  burning  well  has  been 
discovered  at  Narbonne  at  a  depth  of  seventy  mfetres  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  It  was  cut  into  by  workmen  boring  for  an  artesian  well 
The  water,  which  is  charged  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  gives  off  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  in  considerable  volumes,  which  burns  with  a  reddish 
smoky  flame. — Principal  Dawson,  of  the  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
is  about  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  his  **  Acadian  Geology,"  in  which  the 
information  on  the  geology  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  contained  in  the  previous  edition  will  be  brought  up  to 
the  present  time.  Additional  chapters  wil!  be  given  on  Pre-historic 
Times  in  Acadia,  on  the  Plora  and  Land  Fauna  of  the  carboniferous 
and  Devonian  Periods,  on  the  Recent  Discover)'  of  highly-fossiliferous 
Primordial  Beds,  and  on  the  important  Deposits  of  Coal,  Iron,  and 
Gold,  and  the  condition  of  mining  industry  relating  thereto. 

Geo^-aphy, — ^The  only  matter  of  importance  that  we  have  to  chronicle 
under  this  head  is  the  proposal  for  another  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole,  which  emanates  from  a  French  hydrographer,  M.Gustavc  LamberL 
The  idea  is  to  pass  through  Behring's  Straits,  to  mike  for  the  open  sea 
generally  admitted  to  exist  about  the  Pole,  and  thus  reach  the  Pole 
itselC  Whether  the  attamment  of  this  end,  and  the  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  region  surrounding  the  true  Pole,  is  the  ultimatum  of  the 
scheme,  or  whether  any  new  passage  is  to  be  sought  for,  the  exultant 
programmes  we  have  seen  do  not  inform  us.  At  any  rate,  the  pro- 
posal seems  to  meet  with  high  favour  amongst  the  French  geographers, 
for  fifty  names  of  men  of  high  scientific  standing,  including  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes^  appear  upon  the  list  o 
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the  committee  of  patronage ;  a  picked  ten  of  these  form  the  committee 
of  management.  The  expense  is  to  be  defrayed  by  public  subscription  \ 
the  estimated  sum  is  600,000  francs,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  raised  the 
expedition  will  be  at  once  fitted  out ;  but  if  it  is  not  collected  by  the 
ist  of  July,  1868,  the  money  then  in  hand  is  to  be  returned  to  the  sub- 
scribere.  The  Emperor  gives  his  full  approval  to  the  project,  and  heads 
the  subscription  list  with  50,000  francs.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  last  English  proposal  for  another  expedition  was  made  and  strongly 
urged  by  Capt  Sherard  Osbom  in  1865,  but  met  wdth  no  support  from 
the  Government ;  the  Astronomer-Royal  opposed  it  on  the  grounds  that 
an  expedition  to  the  South  Pole  was  at  the  present  time  of  prior  im- 
portance,  on  account  of  an  astronomical  phenomenon  of  high  value  which 
will  occur  in  1882  {the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc)»  and  which 
can  only  be  effectively  observed  on  some  points  of  the  Antarctic  conti- 
nent that  must  be  settled  upon  and  exf^lored  before  the  date  of  the 
phenomenon  drawls  near.— Admiral  Smyth's  Nautical  Dictionary,  to 
which  we  alluded  in  February  last,  is  announced  to  appear  on  the  ist  of 
October  next,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Sailor's  Word-Book  :  an  Alpha- 
betical Digest  of  Nautical  Terms,  including  some  especially  Military 
and  Scientific,  but  useful  to  Seamen  ;  as  well  as  Archaisms  of  Early 
Voyagers,  &c."  The  contents  will  embrace  some  17,000  terms  and 
phrases  illustrative  of  the  Nautical  language  of  past  and  present  times, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  book  will  prove  of  great  service  not  only 
to  naval  men  but  to  journalists,  lawyers,  and  all  readers  of  literature 
bearing  in  any  way  upon  matters  nautical  or  hydrographical 

EiedrkityK—ll  appears  that  the  practical  application  of  the  electro- 
magnetic current  to  the  removal  of  impurities  from  iron  during  the 
smelting  process — to  which  allusion  was  made  last  month  ^ — was  first 
carried  out,  about  two  years  ago,  by  Mr.  William  Robinson,  of  Watling 
Street,  London^  who  has  secured  the  process  by  a  patent.  He  has 
printed  a  short  descriptive  pamphlet  on  the  subject^  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  particulars  of  some  of  his  early  experiments  : — **  A 
4-in.  electro  magnetj  excited  by  one  of  Smee*s  quart  batteries,  and  cap- 
able of  sustaining  35  lbs.,  was  applied  to  a  number  of  sand  moulds 
successively,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  molten  iron  should  be  exposed, 
in  the  act  of  cnsting,  to  its  influence.  Similar  castings  w^ere  made  from 
the  same  ladle-full  of  iron  without  using  the  magnet.  The  effects  were 
ver)'  distinctly  marked — the  castings  not  magnetised  w^ere  of  the  ordi- 
nary dull  grey  hue,  with  granular  surface,  the  fracture  a  mixture  of 
earthy  and  coarse  cr}'stalline,  perfectly  brittle  and  gritty  to  the  file. 
Those  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  magnet  showed  contrary  characte- 
ristics. They  presented  a  bright  shining  surface,  very  much  like  lead 
newly  cast,  the  fracture  finely  crysLilline,  with  uniform  metallic  brilliancy. 
They  yielded  under  the  hammer,  when  cold,  stifliciently  to  bear  rivet- 
ing; and,  at  a  red  heat,  bore  a  limited  amount  of  forging  vtnthout 
breaking.  To  the  file  the  cut  was  more  like  brass  than  cast-iron." 
Various  experiments  were  afterwards  made  with  the  view  of  reducing 
cast-iron  to  the  state  of  WTOught.  Two  masses  of  metal  w^ere  built  into 
a  furnace,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  w^ith  the  molten  iron.  When  the  fusion 
was  complete,  the  magnet  was  applied  to  the  masses  of  metal,  and  in 
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twenty  minutes  a  ball  of  iron  was  gathered  which  was  fit  for  the  hammer, 
and  which  w^hen  subsequently  got  out  of  the  furnace  w^as,  in  its  crude 
stale,  perfectly  tough.  A  second  and  simiiar  trial  gave  iron  that  was  after- 
wards rolled  into  bars,  which  proved  of  excellent  quality,  A  third  essay,  in 
which  an  improved  magnet  excited  by  six  large  cells  of  Smee's  construc- 
tion was  employed,  yielded  metal  which  was  afterwards  forged  and 
rolled  at  Smethwick  into  angle  iron.  In  this  experiment  the  action  of 
the  magnet  was  so  powerful  that  everything  gave  way  under  it — linmg  of 
furnace,  fire-clay,  Stourbridge  bricks,  and  batls  of  iron,  all  becoming 
agglutinated  into  one  viscid  mass.  It  would  appear  that  this  application 
of  electricity  is  not  quite  new,  for  in  the  supplement  to  Dn  Ure's 
**  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c,/*  edition  1846,  tliere  is  mention  of  a  process 
invented  by  Mr  Arthur  Wall,  '*  founded  upon  the  well-established  fact, 
that  when  a  compound  is  subjected  to  an  electric  current,  its  negative 
and  positive  elements  are  detached  from  one  another.  Crude  iron  con- 
tains, more  or  less,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  oxygen,  and 
silicious  bodies,  al!  electro-negative  in  relation  to  iron,  which  is  electro- 
positive. When  the  impure  iron,  as  it  flows  from  the  blast  furnaces,  is 
subjected  during  its  coohng  and  consoUdation  to  a  powerful  stream  of 
voltaic  electricity,  the  chemical  affinities,  by  which  its  various  hetero- 
geneous compounds  are  tirraly  associated,  are  immediately  subverted, 
whereby,  in  the  case  of  crude  iron,  the  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c,,  which 
destroy  or  impair  its  tenacity  and  malleabihty,  become  readily  separated 
in  the  act  of  puddling,"  This  process,  from  the  large  battery  power 
required  to  work  it,  proved  too  expensive  and  unmanageable  to  be  of 
practical  utility.  Now  that  Mr,  Robinson  has  demonstrated  the  appli- 
cability  of  a  direct  magnetic,  instead  of  an  electric  current  to  the 
purpose,  and  since  such  a  power  can  be  obtained  easily  and  to  any 
extent  by  machines  like  Mr.  Wilde  s,  there  seems  no  bar  to  the  general 
adoption  of  this  material  improvement  in  iron  manufacture  ;  unless, 
indeed,  as  too  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the  bar  is  held  by  conser- 
vative manufacturers. — A  French  electrician  proposes  to  test  lightning 
conductors  by  sending  a  current  through  thcm^  and  noting  whether 
any  part  of  it  escaj>es  or  refuses  to  find  the  earth.  The  suggestion  is  a 
good  one,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  efficacy  of  these  important 
instruments  of  safety  is  ever  put  to  trial  before  the  lightning  itself  proves 
their  faulty  construction  or  connections,^From  some  experiments  on  the 
passage  of  induction  currents,  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  Professor  Blaserna,  of  the  Palermo  University,  it  appears 
that  the  time  required  to  establish  an  induced  current  is  only  the  lifty- 
thousandth  part  of  a  second,  and  that  the  duration  of  such  a  current  is 
about  one  two-hundredth  of  a  second.  The  current  does  not  appear 
with  its  full  strength  at  once  :  it  begins  w^eak,  increases  to  its  maximum 
of  intensity,  and  then  gradually  diminishes  to  nothing. 

Chemistry^  oyc. — Considering  the  important  part  that  aniline  dyes 
play  in  the  commerce  of  the  present  day,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a 
German  chemist,  I>r,  Ziegler,  announces  that  a  gastropodic  mollusc 
which  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  possesses  a  vesicle  filled 
with  anihne  in  a  highly  concentrated  state.  He  says  that  his  analyses 
justify  him  in  concluding  that  the  natural  substance  is  chemically  similar 
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to  that  obtained  artificially  from  the  products  of  coal  distillation  ;  and  he 
calculates  that  the  new  material  can  be  supplied  at  a  price  of  about 
60  francs  the  kilogramme.— -A  new  process  for  preserving  animal  food 
has  been  patented  by  Messrs.  Medlock  and  Bailey,  which  is  said  to  be 
highly  successful  in  its  practical  application,  and  which  consists  simply 
in  dipping  the  meat  in  a  solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime  and  common  salt, 
and  allowing  it  to  dry, — It  is  a  very  general  belief  among  medico- 
meteorologists  J  and  one  which  observation  and  statistics  seem  to  sup- 
port, that  the  absence  of  ozone  from  the  atmosphere  is  coincident 
with,  and  related  to,  the  raging  of  cholera,  and  vice  versa^  that  the 
presence  of  ozone  is  related  to  the  absence  of  choleraic  diseases.  But 
It  appears  from  observations  made  at  Lyons,  that  the  air  of  that  cit}'  is 
habitually  free  from  traces  of  this  antidotal  element,  while  singularly 
enough  the  inhabitants  are  peculiarly  free  from  cholera.  The  presence 
of  ozone  is,  however,  constantly  evident  in  the  suburbs  surrounding  the 
City. — After  numerous  trials  and  difficulties,  thallium  has  been  added  to 
glass  to  increase  its  density  for  optical  purposes,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
**  thallium  glass  "is  the  densest  and  most  highly  refractive  and  dispersive 
glass  yet  known. — -Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  sends  to  the  Phiiosophical 
Magazim  a  description  of  a  new  method  of  detecting  adulterations  in 
coffee,  with  great  rapidity.  He  has  a  glass  tube,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
one  end  of  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  smaller  tube  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  so  that  the  whole  thing  looks  like  a  long  funnel  with 
a  cylindrical  instead  of  a  conical  top.  The  smaller  tube  is  graduated 
into  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre,  and  its  orifice  is  closed  by  a  cork. 
When  an  analysis  is  to  be  made,  the  tube  is  placed  upright,  and  filled 
with  water  that  has  been  boiled  (to  e.xpel  the  air)  and  allowed  to  cool. 
The  cofifee  to  be  tested  is  dropped  gradually  into  the  water :  if  it  is  a 
pure  good  article  it  floats  on  the  surface  for  a  considerable  time  ;  gene- 
rally it  will  sink  in  a  few  hours,  and  impart  to  the  water  a  pale  amber  tint, 
and  each  particle  as  it  rests  in  the  little  tube  will  retain  its  outline, 
individuality,  and  colour,  and  increase  its  bulk  by  about  half  a  cubic 
centimetre.  If  the  coffee  be  adulterated  with  chicory,  the  latter  will 
rapidly  sink ;  every  grain  of  it  falling  into  the  little  tube  in  the  course  of 
a  minute,  colouring  the  water  a  deep  brown »  and  giving  off  an  odour 
like  that  of  liquorice.  The  tint  and  bulk  of  the  particles  are  greatly 
altered,  each  grain  swelling  considerably,  and  the  whole  fusing  together 
to  form  a  thick  conglomerate.  By  removing  the  cork  from  the  little 
tube  the  adulterate  may  be  drawn  off  for  microscopic  or  other  examina- 
tion. A  domestic  analysis  may  be  made  by  simply  throwing  a  little  of 
the  suspected  coffee  into  a  tumbler  of  water  when  the  pure  grains  wll 
float  and  the  chicory,  if  there  be  any,  will  sink. — A  French  chemist, 
M.  Raimbert,  asserts  the  advantage  that  may  accrue  from  administering 
some  medicines  in  the  form  of  a  sfiuff^  so  as  to  act  by  absorption  through 
the  membranes  of  the  nose.  He  has  tried  the  method  in  several  cases 
and  found  it  successful,  and  he  urges  its  further  trial — It  is  stated  that 
Dr.  Atifield,  the  director  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories,  has  in  the 
press  an  important  treatise  on  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  which  will 
soon  be  published.— At  a  bamiuet  lately  given  in  Paris,  Baron  Liebig 
recited  some  reminiscences  of  Gay  Lussac  and  M.  Thenard.  He  said 
he  should  never  forget  the  hours  he  had  spent  with  the  fonner  chemist. 
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When  they  had  finished  a  good  analysis  together.  Gay  Lussac  would 
exclaim,  "  Now  you  tnust  have  a  dance  with  me  ;  I  used  to  dance  with 
M.  Th^nard  whenever  we  found  anything  good ;  *'  and  then  they  would 
give  vent  to  their  exuberant  spirits  by  "  mirth  of  feet" 

Photography ^^\lo\y  to  secure  permanent  reproductions  of  their 
works  is  still,  and  more  than  ever,  the  engrossing  question  amongst 
photographers,  1'he  carbon  printing  process,  no  doubt,  offers  the  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty ;  but  operators  have  got  so  accustomed  to  the 
simplicity  and  certainty  of  silver  printing,  that  they  hesitate  to  encumber 
themselves  with  the  complicated  manipulations  which  the  carbon  pro- 
cess involves:  they  appear  to  be  waiting  for  "something  to  turn  up'* 
that  shall  give  them  the  advantages  of  a  pigment  picture  without  its 
troubles  of  production,  and  they  are  on  the  alert  for  the  discovery  of 
this  desideratum.  We  have  seen  the  working  and  results  of  a  new 
process*  compiled  by  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  of  Baker-street,  London, 
from  the  elements  of  several  methods  previously  known  and  practised, 
and  which  is,  to  say  tlie  least,  a  very  hopeful  one.  Mr,  Edwards  first 
takes  a  very  small  negative,  about  the  size  of  a  postage-stamp,  with  a 
lens  giving  little  distortion  and  microscopic  definition.  This  negative, 
which  from  its  small  size  can  be  taken  almost  instantaneously,  is  then 
placed  in  a  copying  camera  for  enlargement  to  the  required  size  ;  the 
magnified  image  is  received  on  a  sensitive  collodion  plate,  upon  which, 
if  the  image  be  small  and  the  plate  large,  eight  or  ten  impressions  can 
be  made.  The  plate  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  manner — toned ,  fixed, 
and  gelatinized.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  the  film,  and  the  whole  is 
allowed  to  dry  ;  the  paper  is  then  stripped  off,  and  it  brings  the  film 
and  the  pictures  it  bears  away  with  it  The  pictures  are  afterwards  cut 
and  mounted  as  usual  The  two  great  advantages  which  this  process 
combines  are  rapidity  of  working  and  permanence  of  results.  A  nega- 
tive can  be  taken  and  a  score  of  cartes  de  vistie  printed  from  it  in  less 
than  an  hour,  if  necessary ;  so  that  by  its  use  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  a  photographer  to  keep  his  sitters  waiting  a  week  for  their  copies. 
For  book- illustration  it  is  admirably  adapted  ;  we  have  heard  of  a  ^ 
photographic  volume  being  delayed  a  whole  year  while  the  requisite 
thousands  of  impressions  were  being  printed  for  it,  whereas  by  this 
method  a  thousand  proofs  could  be  worked  off  a  single  negative  in  a 
few  days,  for  magnesium  light  serves  admirably  for  obtaining  the  trans- 
fers, and  renders  night  working  feasible  where  haste  is  required.  As 
regards  permanency,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  collodion  picture  is 
the  most  peniianent  of  all  the  works  of  the  photographer,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  prints  by  this  process  will  be  as  lasting  i 
as  those  formed  by  carbon  or  any  other  pigment  We  hear  that  Mr, 
Edwards  is  about  to  start  on  an  Alpine  tour  with  a  tiny  camera  that  will 
allow  him  to  secure  some  even  finer  and  less  accessible  scenes  than 
those  included  in  his  **Oberland  and  its  Glaciers/*  reviewed  in  this 
magazine  in  February  last,  and  that  the  process  is  to  be  used  for  a 
forthcoming  new  series  of  **  Photographic  Portraits  of  Men  of  Emi- 
nence/'—From  some  experiments  on  the  photographic  action  of  light, 
Mr.  Carey  Lea,  an  American  photographer,  concludes  that  coloured 
surfaces  only  act  upon  the  sensitive  plate  by  the  white  light  that  they 
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reflect,  or  rather  by  the  violet  rays  that  that  light  includes,  and  therefore 
that,  if  coloured  bodies  could  be  deprived  of  their  white  surface -light, 
they  would  not  be  impressed  upon  a  plate  at  all ;  in  other  words,  he 
would  say  that  no  colours,  save  violet,  are  at  all  actinic, 

MkceUamom, — Mr.  UTiitworth  thus  addresses  the  Science  and  Art 
Department : — "  Feeling  the  national  importance  of  maintaining  the 
position  which  England  has  reached  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  in 
general,  I  desire  to  do  as  much  as  maybe  in  my  power  towards  effecting 
this  object  I  should,  therefore,  feel  obliged  if  you  would  inform  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  that  I  am  willing  to  deposit  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  to  be  there  perpetually  preserved,  three  original 
true  planes  and  a  measuring  machine  or  instrument  demonstrating  the 
millionth  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  I  propose,  subject  to  some  conditions,  to 
make  a  sufficient  endowment  to  provide  for  the  deHvery  of  lectures  to 
explain  such  instruments.  Their  importance  will  be  manifest  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  value  of  every  machine,  when  made  of  the  best 
materials,  depends  on  the  truth  of  its  surfaces  and  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  its  parts."  The  ultimate  value  of  these  instruments  must 
depend  upon  their  accuracy,  and  scientific  men  will  be  anxious  to  learn 
how  that  accuracy  can  be  guaranteed.^ — Ice  in  summer  is  fast  descending 
from  a  luxury  to  a  necessary,  and  all  means  are  being  employed  to 
supply  the  increasing  demand  for  it.  While  chemists  and  mechanics  are 
busy  simplifying  ice -making  machines,  enterprising  merchants  are 
making  arrangements  for  conveying  the  natural  article  from  the  Mer  de 
Glace  to  Geneva,  and  from  thence  by  rail  to  Paris  and  other  ciiies. — An 
American  has  patented  an  accelerating  cannon  :  it  has  a  number  of 
chambers  along  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  are  filled  with  powder. 
As  the  projectile,  impelled  by  an  initial  charge  in  the  ordinary  position, 
passes  each  chamber  in  succession^  the  powder  is  ignited,  and  an  addi- 
tional impulse  is  thus  obtained.  The  theory  is  good,  and  experimental 
trials  prove  tlie  practical  efficacy  of  the  plan  ;  but^  from  the  elaborate 
structure  of  the  gun  and  the  trouble  of  loading  the  "  accelerators,'*  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  the  weapon  will  ever  come  into  general  use. — 
While  our  modest  engineers  are  debating  the  possibility  of  tunnelling 
the  English  Channel,  the  grander  idealists  of  the  New  World  are  pro- 
posing to  tunnel  the  Atlantic  !  The  plans  are  said  to  be  drawn  up,  with 
complete  details,  even  to  lighting  the  railway  cars  that  are  to  run 
through  it  with  electric  light  The  undertaking  is  to  employ  one 
hundred  thousand  men  for  thirty  years»  and  when  completed  tt  will  take 
trains  but  five  days  to  make  the  journey  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland. 
The  capital  required  to  carry  out  the  project  is  estimated  at  two  billion 
five  hundred  million  dollars — Risum  teneatis^  amici  I — The  **  inaugural 
edition"  of  Professor  Beli's  "  Visible  Speech"  comes  before  us  just  as  we 
are  concluding  this  batch  of  notes.  It  is  an  imposing  volume,  full  of  sym- 
bols that  must  have  sorely  puzzled  the  type-founders  and  printers,  and  the 
preparation  of  which  must  have  involved  a  large  outlay.  If  we  can  get  a 
communicable  idea  of  the  principles  and  features  of  Mr»  Bell  s  system^  we 
will  revert  to  the  subject  on  a  future  occasion. 

J.  Carpenter. 
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MONTHLY    CALENDAR. 

July  23.— Vi^it  of  the  Empreaa  of  tho  Fronch  to  hor  Majesty  at  Ot^born. 
jl^g^  5,^A  Befonn  demonstratioii  in  Hyde  Park. 
Auq^  15,— Tke  Eoyal  assent  given  to  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1S6S-7. 
Aug.  19-20. — Terrific  thuntleretorms  in  variotis  parts  of  England,  more 
especially  in  the  home  counties  j  resulting  in  loss  both  of  lifo  and  of  pixjperty* 
A%i/(f,  21.— The  Fiorogation  of  Parliament  by  Eoyal  Commission. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PREFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


J^rom  the  l^ndon  Cautie. 


CIVIL,  NAVAI^   and  IflLlTART. 

J%fy  26.  Tho  H«m  Rodeo  Berkeley 
WriotheAloy  Koel  to  be  one  of  tbe  Grooms 
of  the  Privy  Chamber  io  Ordinary  to  Her 
lUjetty,  met  CoL  John  tiome  Purres, 
dece«ftod 

Major  Oen.  Lord  Frederick  Paulet,  C.B., 
to  bt9  iomptrolLer  of  tho  Houaeliold  and 
Eouerry  to  H  R."l,  the  I'ucbpsa  of  Cam- 
bn<lg«,  ri«  CoL  Jtjhn  Home  Piirvea, 
doceoaed. 

Herbert  Taylor  08»her,  ea^.,  to  be 
Adminiatrator  of  the  GovemmeDt  of  Ffer 
Maje»ty*s  aettlemeni  on  the  Gold  CcMut,, 
Weetero  Africa 

/it/ySO,  Willtara  Mitchell  esq., knighted. 

Au;/.  2,  Hubert  Spankie,  eaq  ,  B.C  S  ,  to 
be  a  Judge  of  tbe  High  Court  of  the 
North* Western  Provincot. 

WiHiam  Graham  Saodfofd,  esq.,  to  be  a 
Seooud  Secretory  in  U.lL'i  Diplomatic 
Servica. 

Aiig,  e.  Sir  J.  Ro!t,  knt.,  and  Sir  R.  J. 
PhilUmore,  kuL,  Bwora  membera  of  the 
Privy  CounciL 

Henry  Thampaon.  eaq,,  RR-C.S.»  and 
W.  H.  Bodkin,  esq ,  AsaiHtAnb  Judge  of  the 
Middlesex  Sesaiooa  knighted. 

The  Right  Bon  Tbumaa  Gabriel,  of 
Edgecotiilw  Halt  Surrey,  Lord  Mayor  of 
LoodoQ,  to  be  a  baronet, 

jli^.  t^.  J.  L  Maotell,  e»q.,  late  Chief 
Jliatke  in  the  Gambia;  Willi&m  Andereon 
Roaa^  eaq.,  AJderman  of  London  ;  Sydoey 
Hedley  Waterlow,  eaq..  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  of  London  and  Sheriff  of  Middle^ 
acx;  Franoijs  Lycett,  eeq.,  iSheri^*  of 
London    and    Middteaex  ;     and    Cbarlei 


Jiwper  Selwyn^eBq.pM.P.,  Solicitor-Qeneral 
kni>(hte4. 

A  tig.  13.  Franciii  Joaeph,  Emperor  of 
Auatria  \  AI*?xander  IL.  Emperor  of 
Russia  ;  anii  Abdul  Ajria,  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
to  be  extra  Knigbts  of  tbe  Order  of  the 
Garter- 
Henry  Dunkley,  eaq.,  to  bo  a  member 
of  tbe  Legiiilative  Council  of  L^goe, 
Western  Africa. 

A  tig  20.  The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  R.  J, 
PhilUmore,  Knt.,  D.C.L..  to  be  Judge  of 
tbe  Adtinfalty  Court,  rirr  the  Right  Hon. 
8.  Liifiibington,  D.C.  L.,  reftigoed. 

CoL  Harry  St.  George  Urd,  R.E,,  C.Bt| 
kulgbted. 

AvLg.  23.  Tbe  Hon.  H.  G.  Elliot  awom 
a  Privy  Councillor. 

Traveri*  Twriaa,  e«q.,  D.C-L.,  Q  C,  to  be 
Advocito-General,  t^e  Sir  R.*r.  Pbiiliniort, 
appointed  Judge  nf  the  Admiralty  Conrt, 

The  Earl  of  lielmore  to  be  Governor  of 
New  South  Wale& 

HKMBEIUI  BS'niBKrD   TO   FABLIAMEKT. 

/«/y, 

Birminfiham. — George  DixoD^  esq.,  Vicf 
W.  Scbolefield.  esq,,  deceased* 

Coventry.-  Henry  Mather  JackBOO,  esq.i 
vice  Morgan  Treheme.  esq.,  deoeaiied. 

Augiut. 

OlouceMm\  co.— Col  R  A,  Somereett 
C.B..  vtce  Sir  J.  Roit  (now  Juatioe  of 
Ap|»eftl  in  Chance' y). 

b*m.npatriek,—\ym.  Keoivn,  esq.,  vice 
D.  8.  Ker,  esq.,  Ch.  bda, 

Stroud.  — H.  S.  P,  Wmterl>otham,  esq., 
vies  O.  P,  Scrope,  esq.,  Ch.  bds. 
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BIRTHS. 


JxLnt  3.  At  Dhiirtafola,  HinnLlajan*  tlie 
wife  of  Capt.  W.  L,  Yonge,  R.  A.,  a  da  a. 

Junt  lf>  At  Fjsubad,  Oudh,  Ui«  wife 
of  Capt.  F.   B.  Foot©,  16tli  Kegt,  N.L,  a 

8013. 

Juwe  12.  At  Kirkee.  E.  fiadiea,  the  wife 
of  CApt  Godfrey  INviw,  RA.,  a  bod. 

J  Vine  15.  At  SimK  Iniiio^  the  wife  of 
Cfti't  W  R.  M.  Holroyd    B,SC..  a  dau, 

Im\€  18-  At  PoiiTia.  Hotiibay,  the  wife 
of  Major  Hobba,  45tlj  R«gt.,  a  »-on. 

At  Eamly,  Ceyloo^  the  wife  of  CapL 
Stanley  Lowe,  25th  W^^ ,  a  aoQ. 

Jm%€  19:  At  Tam|iico,  the  wife  of  F. 
JoQaotir  esq^T  CotiHtil  at  that  port  a  dau* 

June  25*  At  Bi»bopton,  stock toD-on* 
Te«,  the  wife  of  the  Kev.  C,  H.  Ford,  a 
dau. 

Junt  2&.  At  Simla,  the  wife  of  Major 
Solly  Flood,  Military  J^ecrutarVp  a  son. 

Ju/j/  3»  At  Bel  gaum*  Bombay,  the  wife 
of  Crtpt.  W,  BeeTft,  2Gth  CameroniaDa,  a 

BOD. 

Jnlif  1 0.  At  Alex,indriii|  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Davis  J  a  dan. 

Jnhf  12.  At  Gibrjtltar,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev*  Sydney  Clark,  M  A.,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev*  John  M.  Masay,  a 
dau. 

Juiy  IS.  At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
F.  C  Trent,  4Hth  Regt    a  dau. 

J«/i'/  H<  At  Lonf^ffiird,  the  wife  of  CapL 
the  Hon.  T.  <>,  rluukett,  a  son* 

Jidft  16.  At  Knni»ra«  re,  co.  Armagh, the 
wife  of  Capt.  J   Vance  Cleland.  a  eon. 

Jxdif  17.  At  Luton,  Br  da,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  F.  Richards  AdamB,  a  dau. 

At  Uphill,  Weston  8U|)er-Marc.  the  wife 
of  Lieut  Col  Greathed.  C  R..  R.K,  a  sou. 

J^dij  18.  AtTacolnestone  Hall  Norftilk, 
the  wife  of  F  G.  M.  Hoileau,  t:eq.»  a  dau. 

At  Plumatead,  the  wife  of  Capt  A. 
Ford   R.A.»  a  aon. 

July  19.  At  Moor  Park,  Lndlow^  the 
the  Uev  C.  W.  N.  Cuatance.  a  dau. 

At  Gibraltar,  the  wife  of  E.  R.  St.  G. 
Holhrcwik,  e-q.»  Lieut,  K.A„  a  %sm. 

At  Dromdiah,  00.  Cork,  the  wife  of 
Capt  Home,  HE  ,  a  aon. 

The  wife  of  Octaviua  Newry  Knox, 
eeq. ,  a  dau. 

At  Newbury,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Milton  a  dau. 

At  The  WebbB.  Suaaei,  th«  wife  of  F. 
O.  Palmer,  c&q  ,  a  boh. 

Jultf-lO,  At  HrynTirioo  East, Llandudno, 
K.W,,  the  wife  of  John  Garden,  esq.,  a 
dau. 

At  5.  Cheater  place,  the  wife  of  Har- 
court  Griffin,  e»f\,  a  ton  and  heir. 


At  Writtle,  Esaei,  the  wife  of  Heury 
Hardeaetle,  eaq.  a  dau. 

At  Hatfield  Peverel,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  Bijtby  Q.  Luard  a  dau. 

At  I'ontefract^  the  wife  of  Capt  T. 
Stuart  Hue4e)l,  a  dau. 

At  Hor»ham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  A, 
H.  Scott,  M.A,,  a  dau- 

At  7,  Besaborditgb  gardens,  the  wtf©  of 
the  Rev,  T.  Woollen  Smith,  of  Tbomhaia, 
Mauch«ater,  a  dnu. 

At  Oak  Hill  Park.  Liverpool,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  A.  '^\  hi»haw»  a  dau. 

Julfj  21.  At  Finchley.  rhe  wife  of  John 
Bridge,  e«q.,  barrister  at  law,  a  daq. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Col.  Carleton,  C.B., 
R.  A.,  a  aoQ. 

At  WhlaaendiQe,  Oakham,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  K  L.  Home,  a  son. 

At  Ayr,  the  wife  of  Major  Phillipe,  late 
Bth  Buasara,  a  eou. 

Jiifif  22.  At  Dublin,  the  Hoa.  Mre. 
Edmund  Bi>yte»  a  dau. 

At  I.ake  House.  Wilta,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  E,  f  Juke,  a  eon. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Maakell^  curate 
of  All  Hallows,  Harking,  E.C,  a  dau. 

At  Harta^  Gloiiceeterahire.  the  wife  of 
Col.  W.  C.  Master,  CB .  a  aon. 

At  Wanatead,  the  ¥dfe  of  the  Rev.  Ray- 
mond P.  Pelly,  a  dau. 

Jitig  23.  At  Cherith  Lodge,  Clifton-park, 
Ella,  the  wife  oi  the  Rev.  W.  Bramley- 
M 00 re,  a  aon. 

At  Autwverp  House,  Primroae-bilLroad, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev,  J.  Christian  tioee,  ^ 
sou  ■ 

At  West  Farleigh,  the  wife  ttie  R«fvl 
William  Leg^,  M  A,,  a  aan. 

At  Bourne  Bank,  Worcester, the  wife  ot 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  femple,  a  dau. 

At  Aldertihot,  the  wife  of  Capt  B.  T, 
Thompson,  5tith  Regt ,  •  dau. 

At  Sutton  Bonuingtoa.  Notts,  the  wifi»f 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Owen  Yearsley,  MJL,  ft! 
dau.  ] 

Jult/  24.  At  the  Hague,  the  Lady  Elmftl 
Thurlow,  a  son.  I 

At  Wellington  College,  the  wife  of  IhBi 
Rev.  Dr,  Benaon,  a  son. 

At  Bland  ford,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Syndercumbe  Bower,  esq  ,  a  aon. 

At  'S*iy  Curzon-sircet^  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Algernon  Egertoo,  M.P.,  a  dau. 

At  lUue  Hall«  Ingleton,  Lancaater,  the 
wife  of  G,  Smith  Homfray,  esq.,  a  aon. 

At    20,    {Sheffield -terrace,    KensingtoQ^i 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Leicester,  a  dau.    | 
At  Beech  Hui^t,  Cuoklieldj  the  wife  of  1 
the  Rev.  J.  Milner,  ft  dau. 
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J*tl^  25.  At  Brockhursi,  Goaport,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Downes,  li  A ,  »  son. 

At  pArk-hiU  Kouw,  Fromts  the  wife  of 
Major  E.  L.  ^L  l-^vans,  M.S,C,  a  son. 

At  WsUttiAm  Abbey,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
Capt  F.  M.  Smith,  R.A,,  a  boil 

At  Bishop  a  Canniaga,  Wilta^  the  wifo 
«f  ih«  Rev.  O,  Pilgrim  Toppia,  ^  dan. 

At  Covington,  Hunta,  tbe  wife  of  the 
Rev,  R.  L»  Wateoiit  a  dau. 

At  Weston  Underwood,  Buolca,  the  Wife 
ol  the  Hev.  J.  L.  Wigleevrorth,  a  Ban. 

At  Springfield  Lyatie,  EaseXi  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Wright,  a  dau. 

July  26.  At  55,  Portland  ptaoe,  the  wife 
of  Sir  John  W.  H,  Anson,  bart ,  a  tUu. 

At  11,  Coniwftll-ganlena,  QuecoVgate, 
the  Hou»  Mra.  Ryder,  a  aoa. 

At  Wiiiche«ter»  the  LaAj  KAtherine 
Eustace  Robertson,  a  scm. 

At  Cork,  the  wife  of  E.  J,  Brieooei|  eiq., 
Capt.  Hth  Hegt. ,  a  stin. 

At  (},  Lower  Berkeley 'fltreet,  the  wife 
of  J.  H.  Kenyon,  esq.,  Q.C.,  a  son* 

At  Thimbleby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Ltev.  £L  H.  Knight,  a  dau. 

At  Brixton,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Mullins, 
R.  E.«  a  SCO. 

At  New  Parks,  Leicester,  the  wife  of 
H.  H.  RobertaoQ-Aikman,  esq.,  of  Robs 
and  firoomeltoD,  Lanarkshire,  a  son* 

Jahj  27.  At  OaVhill  Hampstead,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  Muagmve  Harvey, 
M.A,,  a  son. 

At  95,  Lancaster-gate,  Hyde- park,  the 
wife  of  R.  D.  Saisoon^  esq.,  a  eon. 

At  Sedgehill  House,  WUts,  the  wife  of 
G,  Trojte- Bullock,  esq.,  a  son. 

Jolt/  *1^.  The  Marchioneee  of  Carmar- 
then, a  daa. 

At  Wookery,  Crediton,  the  wife  of  tbe 
Rev.  A.  Benn,  a  sou. 

At  75,  St,  George's- square,  Pimlico,  the 
wife  of  the  liev.  G.  D.  W.  DieksoD,  a 
dau«. 

At  Broad  Oak,  Acarington,  Lancashire, 
tbe  wife  of  John  Hargreavea,  jun.«  eeq.,  of 
Maiden  Erlegh,  Reading,  a  dau. 

Jidy  29.  At  23.  Wiltun-ciescentt  Lady 
Evelyn  Ueathcote,  a  son. 

At  Bnahey-heath,  Herte^  the  wife  of 
C.  A.  Henderfion,  esq.,  H.M.*s  Consul  at 
Panama,  a  son. 

At  Seaforth  House,  Famham,  the  wife 
of  Capt. Hubback, King's  Dragoon  Guards, 
a  son. 

Juli/  30.  At  Quebec,  Canada,  the  wife 
of  Capt  J.  P.  Carr  Glyn,  Kifle  Brigatle, 
adau. 

At  Wells,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  a  F.  K 
Peppin,  a  son. 

At  Blackheath,  the  wife  of  Capt  John 
J.  WUeon,  R.E.,  a  dau. 

Julij  3 1 .  A t  Cottage-roftd ,  EatoQ-aquore, 
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the  wife  of  Capt  J,  W.  Fry,  dlst  High- 
landers, a  dau. 

At  30,  Belsize-park,  Hatnpetaad,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  J.  C.  Gunning,  M.S.C.^a  aon. 

At  HiLckio,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Lewiti 
Hensler,  a  dau. 

At  Blackheath,  the  wife  of  C.  P.  Hob- 
bouse,  esq.,  BC.S.,  a  dau.  , 

At  North  Elmham,  Norfolk,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  A,  G.  Legge,  a  dau. 

At  Busbridge,  Oodalming,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev*  W.  Tringham,  a  son* 

Aiiff.  L  At  Plymouth^  the  wife  of 
Major  Brendon,  RA,,  a  dan. 

At  Fram^dcQ,  SulToIk,  tbe  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Q,  Everard,  M.  A,,  a  dm. 

At  Aliickrosa  Abbey,  Kiilarney,  the 
wife  of  H.  A.  Herbert,  esq.,  a  sun  and 
heir. 

At  73,  Cadogan-placd»  the  wife  of 
Arthur  Liddell,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  l:<>dinburgh,  the  wife  of  Major  George 
Pringle,  M.S,C.,  a  son. 

At  Drishane,  00.  Cork,  the  wife  of 
Lieut- CoL  Somerville,  a  dau. 

At  Wey bridge,  tbe  wife  of  the  ,Rev* 
H.  A.  Spyem,  a  dan. 

Aug.  2.  At  Coilingham,  Newark,  the 
wife  of  Ar<2hdeacon  Mackenide,  a  boil 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  D,  Stubhi. 
curate  of  St*  John's,  Upper  HoUoway, 
a  dau. 

At  Freshwater,  I.  of  Wight,  the  wife 
of  Capt  W.  U.  Wat&iDn,  R.A,,  a  son. 

At  Stockton,  Shropshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Uev.  O,  Whitmore»  a  dau. 

Auj*  3.  At  Marlborou|{h  Lodge,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Ashe,  King*a  Dragoou 
Guards,  a  dau. 

At  Westboume,  Ems  worth,  Hants,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Wra,  Henry  Irvine,  M.A., 
a  son. 

At  Lisbryan  House,  co*  Tipperary,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Lawaou,  SJ^th  Regt,  a  sou. 

At  Cawthome,  the  wife  oC  the  Rev. 
C.  T.  Pratt,  twins — a  son  and  dau. 

At  Norton  Canon,  Herefordahire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  liobiusain,  a  son. 

At  37,  Beaufort-gardens,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  G.  A.  Warburton,  a  dau. 

Au(/.  4.  At  Culter  House,  Aberdeen- 
shiro,  Lady  Outram,  a  son. 

At  St  Leonard'son-Sea,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  E»  Johnstone,  a  dau, 

l^e  wife  of  the  Rev.  R  Nutt,  carate  of 
Carisbrooke,  a  dau. 

At  19,  Cavendiah-rood,  St  Jt>bn*8-wood, 
the  wife  of  Capt  F.  H.  Smith,  R.N., 
a  son. 

At  11,  Ormonde-terrace,  Iiegent*B-park, 
the  wife  of  R.  Blake  Steele,  esq.,  barrister^ 
at-laWp  a  dau. 

At  Norton  Villa,  Croydon,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Walsh,  a  son. 
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At  Orange,  LftDoaahire,  the  wife  of 
Capt  H.  £.  White,  a  son. 

Aug.  5.  At  Castle  Coole,  the  Countess 
of  Belmore,  a  dau. 

At  Richmond  House,  Wimbledon,  the 
Lady  Rose  Wiegall,  a  son. 

At  Newton  House,  Folkingham,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Welby,  a  dau. 

At  Odiham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Cole,  a  son. 

At  Walmer,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Capt 
Gordon  Douglas,  R.N.,  a  son. 

At  1,  Lennard-place,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
CoL  Jenkin  Jones,  R.E.,  a  son. 

At  8,  Chepstow-place,  Bayswater,  the 
wife  of  H.  M.  Sladen,  esq.,  barrister-at- 
law,  a  son. 

At  Forest,  Snaresbrook,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Warden,  M.A.,  a  dau. 

Aug.^.  At  Gardenmorris,  co.  Water- 
ford,  Lady  Gwendoline  Power  O'Shee, 
asoiu 

At  Edinbiurgh,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Thomas 
G.  Dickson,  a  son. 

At  Eirstead,  Norwich,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Cecil  Bosanquet,  a  dau. 

At  Durdham  Down,  Bri8tol,[the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  £.  St.  John  Parry,  a  sou. 

At  Ewoll,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Salwey,  a  son. 

Aug,  7.  At  Southampton,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  George  Brooker,  R.N.,  a  dau. 

At  St.  Ives,  Ringwood,  Hants,  the  wife 
of  Muor-Gen.  C.  Michel,  a  son. 

At  Monkstown,  co.  Dublin,  the  wife  of 
Edward  Saunderson,  esq.,  M.P.,  a  son. 

At  Wobum,  Beds,  the  wife  of  Capt 
G.  S.  Windham,  Rifle  Brigade,  a  son. 

Aug,  8.  At  Tunbridge,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  R.  L.  Allnutt,  a  son. 

At  Cirencester,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Oswald  Smith,  rector  of  Crudwell,  Wilts, 
a  dau. 

At  Cleobury  North,  Salop,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  M.  E.  Stanbrough,  a  dau. 

At  Victoria  Villas,  New  Brompton,  the 
wife  of  Capt  W.  J.  Watson,  8th  Regt.,  a 
dau. 

Aug,  ^.  At  Inverlochy  Castle,  N.B., 
Lady  Abinger,  a  dau. 

At  Larkbeare,  Exeter,  the  wife  of  J.  C. 
Bowring,  esq.,  a  sod. 

At  Catoott,  Bridgwater,  the    wife  of 
Capt  CecU  W.  Buckley,  V.C,  R.N.,  a  son. 
At  SouUi  Berated,  Sussex,  the  wife  of 
D.  0.  Cary  Elwes,  esq.,  a  son. 

At  Haileybury  College,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  A.  De  M.  Hensley,  a  son. 

At  Pomeroy,  lioniton,  Devon,  Mrs. 
Kenyon-FuUer,  a  son. 

At  Godstone,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  0.  T. 
Hoare,  a  dau. 

At  Manningham  Hall,  Bradford,  the 
wife  of  S.  C.  Lister,  esq.,  a  son. 


At   79,   Wimpole-street,    the  wife  of 
Charles  Murchison,  M.D.,  F.R.S ,  a  son. 

At  Rathfredagh,  co.  Limerick,  the  wife 
of  Lieut  J.  Waller  O'Orady,  R.N.,  a  son. 

At  Gloucester  Lodge,  VVorthing,  the 
wife  of  Capt  J.  S.  Warren,  a  son. 

At  Teighmore,  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Middlemore  Whittard,  a  dau. 

Aytg,  10.  At  WUby,  Norfolk,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Bui^ges  Goodacre,  a  son. 

At  Lucan,  the  wife  of  Major  Kirk,  89th 
Regt.  a  son. 

At  St.  Albans,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Lamb,  vicar  of  Manorbeer,  a  son. 

At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Col.  Longden, 
R.A.9  a  dau. 

At  Porchester,  Hants,  the  wife  of 
Major  Queade,  a  dau. 

The  wife  of  Philip  Williams,  esq.,  of 
Hinstock  Hall,  Salop,  a  son. 

Aftg,  11.  At  8,  Groevenor-square,  Lady 
Londesborough,  a  dau. 

At  the  Grange,  Alvechurch,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Houghton,  vicar  of  Boston 
Spa,  a  son. 

Avjg\%  At  Ayot,  Welwyn,  Herts,  the 
Viscountess  Kilcoursie,  a  dau. 

At  Aldermaston,  Berks,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Bume,  a  son. 

At  Aldershott,  the  wife  of  Major 
Oeddes,  44th  Regt,  a  dau. 

At  Leamington,  the  wife  of  D.  A.  Gor- 
don, esq.,  of  Culvennan,  a  son. 

At  Penbedw  Hall,  Mold,  Mrs.  Edward 
Napier,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  Lieut-Col.  Rooke,  late 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Cerrig  Llwydion,  Denbighshire,  the 
wife  of  R.  M.  Richards,  esq.,  of  Caeryn- 
wych,  Merionethshire,  a  dau. 

At  St  Erme,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Stephens,  a  dau. 

At  Broomhouses,  Dumfriesshire,  the 
wife  of  Osmond  de  Havilland  Stewart, 
esq.,  a  son. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Major  Burleigh 
Stuart,  R.  Tyrone  Fusiliers,  a  dau. 

At  Ottery  St  Mary,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A.,  a  son. 

Aug.  13.  At  2,  Cranley -place,  Onslow- 
square,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Clififord,  a 
son. 

At  Kirkham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G, 
R.  Brown,  a  son. 

At  Crockham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J« 
E.  Campbell-Colquhoun,  a  dau. 

At  Witham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  B.  S. 
Clarke,  a  dau. 

At  14,  Portman-square,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  J.  W.  Clayton,  a  son. 

At  Edgbaston,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A« 
Castle  Cleary,  a  dau. 

At  Sutton,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
n.  Carmichael  Grant,  a  son. 
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At  NottiDg-bill,  the  wifo  of  the  Rev.  E, 
K.  KeDdjill«  M,A.,  a  dau. 

At  Holbn:>oko  Hall,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Latham,  a  dau. 

j4«*;.  14.  At  AlUngtoHj  Bridport,  the 
wife  of  the  Kev.  E,  W.  May,  a  son. 

At  Stoke  Hill  Cottage,  Guildford,  the 
wife  of  the  R^iv.  John  Nortoo,  a  dAU. 


At  Ashley,  Market  Harborough,  the 
wife  of  thu  Hev.  II.  T.  Pulteney,  a  daii, 

Awj.  15,  At  Fioro,  Northanti,  the  wife 
of  the  Itev.  F.  P.  Johnson,  a  bou. 

At  F<.*rton,  Gotport,  the  wife  of  Col.  W. 
H.  C.  Wellealey,  a  aon, 

Awj.  17.  At  Reignte,  the  Lady  Richard 
BrowD©,  a  dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jul^  18.  At  St  Jamea'flj  Spaniah-place, 
and  afterwarda  at  St.  Thouaaa'a,  l^ortman* 
aquare,  H,S.H,  Priuce  Alexander  Andrea 
of  Goozaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  to  Geor- 
gioa  Laura  Smith,  Countesa  Caooneaa  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the 
late  CoL  Joshua  Smith. 


April  27.  At  St.  John* a,  New  Brunswick, 
Thomas  Howard  Keelinge  Fletcher*  esq., 
15th  liegt,  to  Helen,  onlj  dan.  of  the 
late  Chariea  Simonda,  eaq. 

Jttw<  4.  At  Muoaoorce,  Henry  R,  Thiiib 
tier,  e^.,R.E,  eldest  eon  of  Col.  H.  L. 
Thuillier,  li.A.,  Surveyor-Goncral  of  Indin, 
to  Emraelin©  Theodosia,  third  dan.  tjf 
Fleetwood  Williams,  esq.,  C.S.J. 

J^nt  5.  At  MusBooree,  Sidney  8mith» 
esq.,  to  Mary  Charlotte,  eldest  dan.  of  the 
late  Major  John  Cumberlege,  Bengal 
Army,  and  gmnddau.  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Fanington,  bart. 

J  lint  17.  At  Colombo,  Arthur  Main- 
waring,  CCS.,  eldest  aon  of  the  late  Rev, 
John  &[ain waring,  M.A,,  to  Mary  Char- 
lotte, second  dau,  of  CoL  Hamilton^  C.B. 

At  Seroor,  H.  W.  Stockloy,  CapL 
R.U.A.,  to  Jean,  dau.  of  the  Lite  T.  Mae- 
kenzie»  C.B, 

J  nut  «0.  At  Seoneo,  Central  India, 
William  Ramaay,  B.C.S.,  second  son  of 
Sir  George  lUmsay^  bart,  to  Harriot  Wol- 
laaton,  uuly  dau.  of  Col.  Dennya,  IIS.C. 

Ju/y  3.  At  Exminateri  Devon,  J.  J. 
Bjirrow,  eaq.,  uf  lUugwood  Hall,  Cheater- 
lield,  to  Dorothea  Mary,  eldest  <iau.  of  the 
Rev.  Jamea  Deana,  vicar  of  Exminster. 

Jal^  tf.  At  Brunawick,  Geor^,  U.S.A., 
Eardley  Oraham  Westmorland,  British 
Viue-Conaul  there,  to  Fanny,  dau,  of  CoL 
C.  L.  Schlatter. 

Jitti/  Q.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Walter 
Roberts,  esq.,  Lieut  3rd  W.LHegL,  to 
Julia  Mary,  only  dau.  of  P.  Herbert  Dela- 
mere,  esq.,  Capt.  I5rd  W.L  Regt. 

/tt/y  ».  At  BelleviJle,  Canada  West, 
Fr^denok  Charles  Emberson,  eaq.,  Head 
Master  of  Ontario  College,  Pieton,  to 
Clara  Helena  Bortlett,  only  dau<  of  J» 
Bartlett,  esq.,  of  Belleville. 

Julif  S>,    At  Muutreal,  C;in:ida  East,  E. 


Ik 


St.  George  Smyth,  esq.,  Capt  3&tb  Regt,, 
to  Mario  Victoria  Harline,  only  dau,  of 
Olivier  Perrault  de  Sinier,  of  Montreal. 

Julif  11.  At  Quebec,  Henry  Burton 
Winter,  e8t[.,  Lieut.  7th  R.  Fti3silie™,  to 
Maud  Lavinla,  dau,  of  the  late  Vf.  S. 
Sewell,  eiq„  Sheriff  of  Quebec,  and  grand- 
dan,  of  the  late  Hon.  Chief  Juatico  ScwelL 

Juttf  15.  At  Berne,  Horace  lliimbold, 
esq.,  H.M.*s  Secretary  of  Legiition,  to 
Caroline  Barney,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  George 
Harrington,  U.S.  Miimter  to  the  Swiss 
Confedemtion. 

Jfihf  17.  At  St  George-the-Martyr*«, 
South  war  k,  the  Rev,  Hibbert  Newton. 
M.  A.,  to  Mary  Sarah  I^iabella,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev,  W.  Newland^.  M.A. 

At  Uunton,  Kent>  Htid  Thomaii,  esi^,, 
of  Hill  House,  Glamorganshire,  to  Mtity 
DulcibelU,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Edeu,  eaq.,  of  The  Bryn,  Swan- 
aeii. 

/«///  18.  At  Liana tafi well,  New  Milford, 
W.  G.'  R.  Herd,  emi,  95th  Kegt,  to  Anne 
Sophia,  only  dan.  of  the  late  R.  Lang* 
worthy,  eaq  ,  of  Plynipton  House,  Bevoti. 

At  St  Peber*B,  Regentnsquare,  George 
Hickman  Johns,  B.A,,  B.C  S.,  to  Nannie 
Jemima  Bloomfield,  dau.  of  the  Iter.  Jamea 
Joseph  Frew,  M.A. 

At  Lifford,  Robert  Moore,  seconrl  son 
of  the  late  Major  McMahon,  of  H oily- 
mount,  Queen'fl.  Co.,  to  Elizabeth^  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-CuL  H  umf rey,  of 
CavanAcor,  co.  Donegal 

At  Clewer,  the  Hev.  Jokn  Shephard,  of 
Eton  College*  to  Carolloe  Emily,  eldest 
daiL  of  Capt.  Brownlow  E.  Layord- 

At  Manchester,  Joshua  Hartford  Thor- 
ley,  second  son  of  the  late  Capt  Thorley, 
RN.,  to  Mary  Leightm,  eltleat  dau.  of 
the  Rev,  John  Leighton  t'lg^nna. 

Jidjf  20.  'I'ho  Hon.  Robert  Wellesley 
Grosvenor,  M.P,,  to  the  Hon.  Emelie  B. 
White,  dau,  of  Lord  Anualy. 

At  Ryde,  I.  of  Wight,  Reynold  Alleyne 
Clement,  Capt  68tb  Regt,  to  Luuiaa 
Cecilia,  youngest  dau,  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Blackwood,  bart 

Jidt/  23.  At  Newark- upon-Trcnt,  the 
Rev.  B.  T.  Atby,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
L  c  2 
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Bkbop  of  Calctitta,  to  Einma,  youngeat 
dau.  of  the  late  W.  Bewhurst,  esq.j  of  The 
Friary,  Newark* 

At  Homburg,  ThurgoTie,  TheoWJ, 
oldest  Bon  of  the  Coiiot  Butler  (Clone* 
bough),  of  HaitnbauM'tt,  Bavaria,  to  Ferdi- 
nandino,  only  daiL  of  Gkorge  Treheme 
Trebeme,  esq.,  of  Miilbergt  Switzerland. 

At  St.  Mark'i,  Surbiton,  Peter  Arding 
Van  HomrigK  Cnpt.  M.S,C.,  to  Anna 
Selena,  youngest  aurviTingdau.  of  the  late 
Robert  Phaiipa,  esq.,  of  White  Waltham, 
B«rka, 

At  Southampton,  Lieut,  Walter  W. 
Poynder.  R.N.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Poyijdc?r,  rc<3tor  of  Honie,  Surrey, 
to  Vere  Tyndale,  third  dau.  of  B.  Wyatfc 
Greenfield,  esq.,  of  Soutbamptoo,  batriater^ 
at-law. 

At  Cork,  tbe  Be  v.  Peter  T.  Tomkina, 
Amis t.  Chaplain,  Lock  Hospital,  London, 
to  Anne  Henrietta,  eldest  dau*  of  the  late 
Jobti  Chadwick,  esq<,of  Fethard,  co.  Tip- 
perary. 

At  Christ  Church,  Lancaster-gate,  Mar- 
tin Ware,  jnn.j  eaq.,  barriaterat4aw»  to 
Mary  Violetta,  aeoond  daii.  of  tbe  lato 
Benjamin  Williame,  esq.,  of  Hellington 
and  Lym  pa  field. 

JuUi  i!4.  At  Stoke  Damerel.  Devon, 
Capt  Sir  John  W.  Campbell,  Bart.,  R.A., 
to  Catherine  Lyona  Sophia,  only  dan.  of 
the  late  VV.  Wool  by  Cavie,  eaq ,  of  Har* 
wood  House,  near  Plymouth. 

At  Batbconrathf  John  North  Boraford, 
esq.,  of  Oallow,  co.  Meath,  to  Charlotte, 
eldeat  dau.  of  Jobu  Devemsh  Meares^  esq., 
of  Mearea  Court,  co.  Wefitmeath. 

At  South  Hackney,  Benjamin  King, 
esq,,  of  Ruahmere  Hall,  Suffolk,  to  Louisa 
FoDDy,  dau.  of  Dr.  King. 

At  St  Geoi^e'a,  Hanover'aqxmre,  Ro- 
bert Peter,  only  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Peter  Laurie,  eaq.,  of  Harley-street,  Qi- 
YondiBb- square,  to  Amy  Forbca^  youngeat 
dau.  of  Sir  J.  lianald  Martin. 

At  Ruathall,  Hugh  Gilliat  Oldham,  eaq^, 
o£  H.M/s  Indian  Army,  to  Ellen,  third 
aurriving  dau*  of  the  late  William  Earle, 
esq,,  of  Hungerahalt  Park,  Tunbridge- 
Wdla. 

At  Llandudno,  Francia  Wynne,  esq., 
solicitor,  of  Denbigh,  fievenfch  Mm  of  H, 
Lifton  Wynne,  eaq.,  of  Yatrad,  eo.  Den* 
bigh,  to  Sarab  Priest,  third  dau.  of  Tboa. 
Hoilick,  esq.,  of  Cwlaeh,  Lknduiino. 

J\d^  25.  At  Doorg  Hall,  co.  Longford, 
T,  W.  de  R  Armstrong,  esq,  Superintend- 
iog  Engineer,  Bengat  only  son  of  the 
HeT.  Wm.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Moydow  Rec- 
tory, Longford,  to  Ehxabeth,  aeoond  dau. 
of  Frederick  T.  Jessop,  eeq.,  of  Door^g 
HaU,  CO.  Longford. 

At  Wocxlchurch,  Kent,  Joha  Duncan 


Cameron,  Lieut.  R^A,,  to  Frances,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  tlie  liev.  F.  B.  Wells. 

At  Whitegate,  co.  Cork,  Henry  Cam»ow» 
e.^Kj.,  of  Somera,  Sussex,  to  HOd&  Marj 
Agnes,  dau.  of  Frederick  Cay  ley  Worsley, 
eaq.,  of  Roche  Mount,  co.  Cork,  and  nieoo 
of  Sir  W,  Woraley,  batt. 

At  tbe  British  Embassy,  Paris,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Forbes,  B.A.,  vicar  uf  Steeple 
Clay  don,  Bucka,  to  Sophia  Elisabeth,  only 
dau.  of  J.  W.  Furso,  esq. 

At  Babrabam,  Henry  Riversdale  Gren- 
fell,  &^q.,  M.P.,  to  Aletbea  Louisa,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  John  Henry 
Adeane,  esq.,  of  Babrabam. 

At  Marksbury,  Somerset.  Charles  C.  W. 
Hoare,  son  of  J.  J,  P.  Hoare,  e8f|.,  of 
Brownlow,  Southampton,  to  Blanche,  elder 
dau.  of  F,  R.  Pbayre,  esq.,  of  Kilbughram, 
CO.  WeifopL 

At  Southampton,  J.  W.  H.  Johnstone, 
Capt»  B.S.C,  to  Annie  Grace,  third  dau. 
of  Col  R.  Waller,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Artiller5% 

At  Can  wick,  Lincoln,  the  Rev.  John 
Kainsay  M*DowelU  vicar  of  St,  Juet-in' 
Penrith,  Cornwall,  to  Emma  Edmonstoue, 
youugest  dau.  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Nixon,  late  of  Tasmania. 

At  Witheridge,  Devon,  Nathaniel  John 
Coroins  Stevens,  Lieut.  10 2d  llegt,  to 
Mary  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  T,  Mel- 
huisb  Corains,  esq,,  of  Witheridge,  Devon. 

At  Offley,  Herts,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Salus- 
bury,  rector  of  Treduuuoc,  Monmouth- 
i»bire»  to  Florence,  youngeat  dau.  of  S. 
Steward,  e^.,  of  Connaught-sq.,  W. 

At  St,  Mary's.  Dalmahoy-park,  the  Rev. 
Jobu  Woodward,  incumbent  of  St.  Marys, 
Montr oae,  to  Jane  Gordon,  second  dau.  of 
John  Stuart,  esq.,  LL>D, 

Jidy  27.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Faru, 
Sir  Edward  Qrogan,  bart.,  to  Katherino 
Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Beresford  B. 
McMahon,  bart. 

At  St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kenain^gton,  J. 
Oakley  Maund,  R.M.A.,  to  Mary  Emily » 
dau.  of  Henry  Bingham  Baring  ^^ssq., 
M.P. 

At  St.  Oeoi^e*8,  Hanover- sq.,  Alfred, 
second  son  of  the  late  Oen.  Torircns,  C.B., 
to  Annie,  only  dau.  of  Sir  Claude  £.  Soott, 
bart. 

Jul^  30.  At  Enfield,  Theodore  Bosan- 
quet,  esq.,  B.C. S,  third  son  of  Augustus 
Btjftanquet,  esq  ,  of  Oftidge,  Herts^  to  Me- 
reUna  Lsctitia  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Jomot 
Whatman  lilosanquet,  esq. ,  of  Claysmore, 
Enfield. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  the  Rev.  W. 
Burnet,  of  St.  Andrew's,  ThomhiU-square, 
to  Elizabeth  Amy,  eldest  dau.  of  James 
Graff,  esq.,  of  the  Admiralty. 

At  Bitton,  Gloucestershire,  Major  God* 


frey  Clerk,  Rifle  Bngade»  to  Alice  Mary, 
dftu.  of  W,  E.  Frere,  esq*,  of  Bittoti. 

At  Torre,  Torquay,  Roger,  third  aurvir- 
itkg  son  of  the  Jate  Roger  Duke,  e«q.|  of 
Neinrpark,  co.  SUgo,  to  Mary  Jesaie,  only 
dau^  of  the  lata  Major  Mauri<^3  Cely^TrO' 
Tili&n,  of  Midelney,  Somerset. 

At  FootmeLl,  Dorset, Capt,  Walt<^r  James 
Hunt  Orubbe,  R.N.,  to  Mury  Ann,  duu.  of 
the  late  Wtlliam  CodriDgtonj  eaq.,  of 
Wroughton,  Wilts. 

At  Highweek,  Deron,  tlio  Re?.  Jolin 
Lowder  Kay,  M.A.,  of  Sydeuliam,  to  Eli- 
xabelh,  eldefft  surviving  dau.  of  John 
Beooliey^  eaq  ,  of  Beech  Fark,  High  week. 

At  (JvingdejiD,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  James 
Diuimt  KiogdoD,  He^id  Master  of  the 
Gimmmar  School,  Sutton  VaJence,  Kent, 
to  Eleanor  Katharine, youngt^rdtiu.  of  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Ste.TAi,  rector  of  OvingdKin. 

At  Norland^  Kdward  Wiudus  Mathew, 
Mq,,  of  Wcm,  Carnarvon,  to  (JhArlotte 
Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  A.  E. 
Burton j»hAW  Windu??,  eaq. ,  of  Lewes. 

At  Wokingham,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Red- 
mood  MorreH,  to  Sophia  Jaoo^  fourth  dan. 
of  the  late  Hanry  rkilip  Powys,  eaq.,  of 
Hardw'ick,  Oxon. 

At  Sherborne,  Dorset,  George  Granville 
Gower  Muuro,  esq.,  Capt.  20th  Eegt,,  to 
Bmilj  Margaret,  eldest  daii.  of  the  late 
Aleunder  Gray,  esq.,  of  Trinidad,  W.I. 

At  St.  Marylebone  Church,  the  Rev.  F. 
CiftmAr  Roberts,  of  Frant,  to  Anna,  widow 
of  M^jor  Dewar,  late  97th  Regt.,  aod  dan. 
of  the  late  Baron  de  Steiger  De  Berne. 

At  Canterbury  Cathedml,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lewea  Suley,  M.A,  vicar  of  Lois 
Weedon,  Northamptonahire,  to  Uarriette 
Fajuy,  youngest  dau*  of  the  late  George 
A  oaten,  esq.,  of  Canterbury. 

At  St.  Marylebone  Church,  Siduey 
StroQlf,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  to  Mary 
Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Eiflkervjle 
GWgg,  esq.,  of  Withiagton  Hall,  Cheshire. 

/li/ySl.  At  Mortbke,  Surrey,  Lcwin 
B,  Bowring,  eaq.,  Comm.  of  Mywire,  third 
Km  of  Sir  John  Bowrring,  to  Katberine, 
second  dau.  oi  Mr,  Serjeant  Bellasie. 

At  St.  James'%  Piecatlilly,  Eugene  F. 
Cronin,  eaq.,  B-LD.,  to  Emily  Frances, 
neoond  dau.  of  the  3&te  Willtam  R.  Keona* 
way,  eaq.,  H.E,I.C.,  Judge  of  Futtehpore, 
and  niece  uf  Sir  John  Kennaway,  bart. 

At  Wellesboumo,  Warwickahire,  Jamea 
FofftcT,  etq.,  of  Stourton  Court,  Stour- 
bridge, to  Ida  Frances  Maty,  youngest 
dan.  of  the  late  Reginald  Curtel^,  esq. 

At  St.  Bartholomew*a,  St.  Pancra*«,  the 
Rev.  Alexander  F.  Houliston,  Chaplain 
and  Head  Bkfaster  of  the  London  Orphan 
Anyliim,  Clapton,  to  Maria  Atberton, 
eldest  dan.  of  the  late  W.  Hoidemess, 
e0q^  of  Ceylon. 


At  Liverpool,  Fi-anc  Sadlier  Stoney, 
esq.,  CapL  R.A.,  to  Catheriuo  Jane,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Robert  La  we,  esq.,  of 
Charnock  Richarda,  Lancashire. 

At  West  Teignmouth,  Walter  Cecil 
Strickhmd,  LieuL  S3rd  Hegt,  to  Mary 
Blanche,  second  dan.  of  the  late  Brigadier- 
Gen.  John  Polglase  James,  H.E.LC.S. 

Aitp.  1.  At  Sydenham,  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Burbidget  M.A,,  to  Ada  Louisa,  only  dau. 
of  the  lite  Rev.  Thomas  Brereton,  B.C.L., 
vicar  of  Steeple  Morden,  Cambs. 

At  Ryde,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Kdersheim,  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Torquay,  to  Sophia,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Rear- Admiral  Han- 
cock, C.B. 

At  Eoft  Sheen,  Montagu  Frederick 
Ommanney,  Lieut.  R.E ,  to  Charlotte 
Hekn,  second  dau.  of  Octaviut  Om- 
manncy,  esq,,  of  The  Planes,  East  Sheeo. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Thoa  Thoma- 
son  Perowne.  15- D.,  rector  of  Stalbri«lge, 
Dorset,  to  Mary  Gillesipie,  eldest  surviving 
dau.  of  Andrew  Wood,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  St.  Paul's,  Canonbury,  the  Rev* 
John  Walter  Spurling.  M.A.,  of  Welling^ 
ton  College,  to  Helen,  youngest  dau,  of 
the  bte  Mr.  James  Barnes,  of  Lombard- 
street. 

At  St.  KQda,  Henry  James  Stanley, 
esq.,  li.K.,  to  Jane  Goorgina  Vereker, 
eldest  dau.  of  John  Carre  RiddcU,  Eaq., 
ML  A 

At  Brighton,  Francis  Stringer,  eldMt 
son  i»f  the  late  Fmnciii  Stringer,  eiq.»  of 
Tasaagh  Houf»e>  co.  Armagh,  to  Mary  Jane, 
eldest  dau,  of  Robert  Ogle,  esq.^  of  Egling- 
hatn  Hall,  Northumberland. 

At  Mitcham,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  R.  Lister 
Veuablea,  vicJir  of  Clyro,  liiduorshirej  to 
Agnes  Minna,  youogfist  dau.  of  the  late 
Henry  Shephenl  Pearson,  eaq. 

Aii{/.  3.  At  Great  Moogeham,  Kent, 
J.  W.  F.  Harvey,  Lieut,  R.N.,  only  son  of 
the  late  Capt  John  Harvey,  9th  Itegt,  to 
Elizabeth  lidwardw  l,avington,  only  flan, 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Penny,  rector  of 
Great  Mongeham. 

Attf}.  6.  At  Manchester  Cathedral,  the 
Rev.  R,  Adama,  M.A.,  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Hulme,  to  Fanny,  only  dau.  of  Capt.  l^ne. 

At  BL  Leonard'a-on-Sea,  the  Rev.  John 
Kirkby  Fen  ton,  rector  of  Caldecote,  War- 
wickshire, to  Mary  AugusLi,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  late  Robert  Airey,  eacj,,  of  Now- 
oastie-on-Tyne. 

Aug.  Q*  At  Willestlen,  tlie  Rev.  Chos. 
Bradley,  M.A ,  of  Southgate,  to  Anne, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  W.  B.  Hathaway^ 
ej»q.,  of  Wimbledon. 

At  SwaffQam,  Norfolk,  Fanny  Mabella, 
third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Saliabury  Everard, 
vicar  of  S^atlham,  to  the  Itev,  Straton 
Charles  Campbell,  rector  of  Cockley  Ctey* 
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At  Thames  Djtton,  William  Frederick 
Carleton,  Capt.  60tli  RiSes,  to  Maiy 
Louisa,  dfiiL  of  the  Into  Mftjor-Gen*  Sir 
Guy  Caiupbel!,  bart. 

At  All  Saioia't  Norfolk -square,  LieuL* 
Col.  Ellerrai\n,  late  DStli  Regt.,  to  Emily 
K»  FfiHet  af  George  Grey  Biyae,  esq,,  bar- 
rister at- law. 

At  FtirtliBide,  Stirling,  N*B.,  the  Rev. 
Johu  Fleming,  M.A,  to  Catberme  Yoiiug, 
dan,  of  the  K«v.  A.  Milroy,  of  Free  Tron, 
Edinburgh- 

At  St.  George's,  Haoover-squarej  Yar- 
burgh  Lloyd  Greame,  esq.,  only  aon  of  the 
Rev.  Yarburgh  L»  Lloyd  Greame,  of 
Sewerby  Houfte,  Yorkihire,  to  Dora  Lo- 
titia  O^BrieU}  aecood  dati.  of  the  Bishop  of 
OBaory, 

At  St.  raul'a,  Onalow- square,  the  Rev. 
A.  Matchett,  cumte  nl  Ualeaworth,  Suf- 
folk, to  ^uaan  Elten,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Eev*  T.  G,  Roberta,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Llaorwiit. 

At  Eastbourne,  Lie ui- Col,  Heury  W» 
Mawbey,  RM.A,»  to  Katherine  Susan 
Townaheud,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lord 
Biahop  of  Meath. 

At  AIL  Scunta\  Kiiight«bridge,  John 
Ormsby  Pbibba,  euci.,  late  Capt.  3rd 
UuaaAra,  to  Anuio,  tmly  child  of  the  late 
Capt.  Hastiuga  Sands,  of  Milchett  Lo<lgo, 
Hanta. 

At  St.  Martin'a-m-tliO'Fieltlaj  William 
Scott,  e«q.,  Lieut.  R.  A.,  to  B««sie,  widow 
of  Capt,  Henry  Tribe,  RM.L.L,  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  kte  Lieut.  •CoL  Fead, 
C.B. 

At  St.  Qeorge'a,  Hanover-aquare,  Lieut. 
Robert  J.  IStotherd,  R.N.,  aecond  aurvjring 
Bon  of  Major-Gen.  Stotherd,  R-E,  ta 
Lilly,  third  dau,  of  E.  By  am  Martin,  esq. 

At  Little  Linford,  the  Rev*  Joaepb 
Tarver,  M.A.,  rector  of  Fil^^ve,  Buckn,  to 
Isabella  Maud,  dau.  of  Matthew  Kt]iai>p^ 
esq.,  of  Little  Linford  Hoaae,  Bucka, 

At  St.  George's,  Hanorer-squar^,  Nu- 
gent Charles  Walsh,  esq.,  barriater-at-law, 
to  Charlotte  Eliza  Ley,  eldest  dau.  of  Dr, 
Peregrine,  of  Half  Mooo-street,  filayfair. 

At  Eaher,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Steuart  WU- 
liama,  M.A.^  cumte  of  Either,  to  Elizabeth 
Mary,  aecuud  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel 
Wont,  esq.,  of  Lima»  Peru. 

Au^,  1.  At  St.  George  a,  Hanover < 
square,  the  Rev.  John  Atkytis,  vicar  of 
Omberaley,  Worce^terahire,  to  Elizabeth, 
^vido\v  uf  Thoinaa  Henry  Whipham,  esq., 
of  Strand  Green  HoudiJ,  Middlesex, 

At  Burwaah,  Suaaei,  the  Rev.  Juhu  J* 
Baker,  M.A.,  to  Emtua  Jane,  ehle^st  dau. 
of  the  late  Col.  Cbidloy  Irwiu,  K.H. 

At  Bourne,  Linculnahire,  the  Rev.  J, 
Wood  Bayldoti,  AJ.A.,  to  Jeaaie  Caroline, 


youngest  dau.  of  Q.  J.  KicholU,  €«q.r 
F.R.C-S.L.,  of  Bourne^ 

At  Leeds,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Cope,  M.A., 
to  Mary  Hey,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Atkioaon,  esq.,  of  Little  Woodhouaef 
Leeda. 

At  Sotitharnptou,  Henry  Helah&m  Jones, 
Capt.  R.B.^  to  Eliza  Jane,  eldegi  dau.  of 
Robert  Uesketh,  esq. 

At  Moreton  Pinkney,  Northaat«,the  Rev, 
W,  H.  Robertson.  M.A.,  to  Frances  Henri- 
etta,  dan,  of  the  Rev,  Francia  Jon^  M.A., 
incumbent  of  Moreton  Pinkney. 

A  Hfj,  S.  At  Tiverton,  the  Rer.  Bennet 
HoakyuB  Abraballt  curate  of  Butterleigb, 
to  Sophia,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Jame» 
Partridge,  edq.,  of  Tivertun. 

At  AmpthiE,  Beds,  Capt.  P.  R  Bear- 
block,  of  LiMiput,  Horn  church,  to  Elba, 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Wni* 
Richardson,  vicar  of  Nairn,  N.B. 

Au'j,  10,  At  St.  George  a,  Hanover- 
square,  Viftcount  Milton,  M.P.,  to  Laura 
Ijiereaa^  dau.  of  the  bte  Lord  Charlea* 
Beauclerk. 

Capt,  Charlea  Weat  Hill,  59th  Regt.,  to 
EUiuor  Jane,  eldest  dau,  of  Major-Geo. 
G.  C^mpbeU,  C.B, 

Awj.  12.  At  Clapton.  Johanna  Frede* 
rica  Henrietta,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
M^or  WiUiam  Annatrong  Rogers,  of 
H.M/B  95th  Regt,,  to  Johann  Albert 
Rudolph  Emile,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  E.  A,  Matti,  of  Berne,  Switaorkud. 

Awj.  13.  At  llford»  the  Rev.  T. 
Qwatkin,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  H,  Gravejj, 
esq.,  of  Ilford. 

At  StneatoD,  Eaat  Lothian,  David 
Milne  -  Home,  Lieut.  R.H.G.,  son  of 
David  Milne- Home,  eaq.,  of  Wedderbum, 
to  Jane,  third  dau,  of  SirThouiaa  Bucbau 
Hepburn,  bart* 

Awj.  1-1.  At  RIseholmo,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Brook,  vicar  of  Holbeach,  to 
Eli2a,  dau.  of  the  Bishop  of  LinooliL 

At  Richmond,  Edvrard  Dicey,  esq.^ 
aecond  aon  of  the  late  T.  E.  Dicey,  esq,, 
of  Clay  brook  Hall,Leice&terahire,  to  Anne 
Greene,  youngeat  dau.  of  the  late  Henry 
Grafton  Chapman,  enq.,  of  Boston,  U.S. A. 

Aug,\^,  At  Ettagh,  Rosorea,  Ireland, 
Lord  Haatinga,  only  son  of  the  Karl  of 
Huntingdon,  to  Mary  Anne  Wiluiot^  only 
child  of  the  Hod,  Col.  J.  C.  Westenra, 

At  Torquay,  Charlea  Hope  Cay,  eaq.^ 
mathematical  master  of  Clifton  College, 
to  Margaret  Eliy,  eldeat  dau.  of  Alexander 
Piriei,  e«q,,  of  Aberdeen. 

At  Lttxton,  East  Yorkshire,  the  Rev, 
Robert  Jarratt  Croathwaite,  liLA.,  curate 
of  Biahopthorpe,  York,  to  Eleanor  Frances, 
elder  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Simpson, 
li,A.,  of  Metbam  Hall,  Yorkshire. 


Jidif26.  At  MuDicb,  of  meaalea,  ogcd 
52,  Otho,  ex-King  of  Greece, 

The  deceased  wim  brother  to  Maxi- 
miltAn  IL,  Kiog  of  Bavaria,  and  waa  Wrn 
at  SalUburg  on  tbc  Ist  of  June,  1815,  He 
rcsccircd  his  education  from  Scbelling, 
Thiersch,  and  olber  emluent  men,  and  at 
the  age  of  seven  tee  a  he  was  elected  to  the 
throne  of  the  newly-confiti luted  kingdom 
of  Qreece»  In  virtue  of  the  authority  giFen 
hf  thai  nation  to  Franco,  Great  Britaiii, 
and  Boftiia. 

Th»  eoQYenlioa  betireen  the  throe 
CoQils  and  the  King  of  BaTaria,  acting 
for  hlM  tOQj  stipulated  that  Greece  ahould 
form  an  iadepcndcut  State,  and  that 
the  Powers,  by  negotiating  witli  the 
Porte,  should  fix  Lhe  limitd  of  the  king- 
dom, then  but  imperfectly  defined,  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  youQg  King, 
then  a  minor,  should  be  fixed  at  the 
1st  of  June.  The  Greek  National  Aa- 
Rcmhly  acknowledged  iU  King,  and  the 
young  monarch  landed  In  his  new  domi- 
nions, wilh  his  Gcni^an  soldiers,  on  the 
Oih  of  February,  1833«  Brigandage,  taking 
the  form  of  petty  civil  war,  and  the  per- 
petual antagonism  of  parties,  coupled  with 
the  King*a  own  incom potency,  frequently 
held  in  check  whatever  progress  might 
luiYC  been  otherwise  poftstble. 

The  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 
from  that  day  down  to  1S63  presents  its 
with  Utile  more  than  a  record  of  the 
violence  of  iaetions  and  political  intrigucA. 
In  1S35  Otho  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  bia  own  hands,  and  in  1S3G  he 
contracted  a  marriage  with  the  Princesa 
Mary  Frederica  Amclk,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  In  1863, 
however,  misgovernraent  had  compelled  a 
revotntion ;  Uiho  fled,  and  Prince  Ocovg« 
of  Denmark  undertook  the  govemmcni 
of  the  kingdom  at  the  request  of  those 
whom  he  haa  to  govern. 


Aual^^  At  18,  Clevchmdf^quare,  AV.# 
aged  67,  the  Right  Hon.  fiobert  Bourko, 
&tb  Earl  of  Mayo,  Viacount  Mayo  of  Mony- 
crower,  and  Baron  Naas  of  Naos,  co, 
Kildare,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  and 
a  repreBentative  peer  for  that  kingdom. 

His  lordship  was  the  only  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  ami  itight  Rev.  Hobert  Bourke, 
UD.,  Lord  Bidiiop  of  Watcrford  (who 
died  in  1832),  by  Frances,  daughter  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Fowler,  D,D., 
Archbishop  of  Dablln*  He  was  born  at 
the  Archbiihop's  Palace  at  Dublin,  in 
1797,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the 
deatb  of  hi^  uncle  in  ISiU.  lie  was  a 
magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  co. 
Mayo,  and  was  elected  a  representative 
peer  for  Ireland  in  June,  IS^'2.  The  de- 
ceased Earl  waa  a  staunch  Conservative  in 
politico,  and  represented  a  branch  of  tho 
noble  and  ilhistriouii  bou.^o  of  Clanricarde, 

John  Botirke,  Ksq^,  who  was  some  time 
M.P.  for  Niias,  and  a  privy-conncillor  of 
Ireland,  was  elevated  to  the  pcemgo  of 
that  kingdom  in  1776  as  Baron  of  Naas, 
CO.  Kildaro  ;  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  Viscount  Mayo  of  itonycrower, 
in  1781,  and  created  Earl  of  Mayo  in 
1785,  His  lordibip  died  in  1700,  and 
was  succeeded  by  hi^  eldest  son  John, 
upon  whose  death,  witbout  issue,  tlie  title 
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devolved  upon  kls  next  brollicr,  Joseph 
Dcaue,  Archbishop  of  To&m,  iis  3rd  EarL 
His  grace  died  in  1794,  and  was  succeeded 
by  hiB  eldest  son  John,  who  wjia  for  thirty- 
three  year*  nn  Irish  rcprcsentatiro  peer, 
and  upon  whose  demke,  without  issue,  in 
1849,  the  family  honours  reverted  to  Ma 
nephew,  the  subject  of  thia  memoir. 

The  late  Karl  married,  in  1820,  Ann 
Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Joha 
Jocelyn,  third  son  of  the  lat  Earl  of 
Roden,  by  whom,  who  died  in  January 
last,  he  left  issue,  tevcn  eons  and  one 
daughter.  He  i«  succeeded  in  the  title  by 
his  el  deal  son,  Ei  chard  Sonthirell,  Lord 
Kaas,  the  present  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  who  ivas  horn  in  1S22,  and  mar- 
lied  in  1345.  the  Hon.  Blanche  J uliiL,  third 
daughter  of  Lord  I^eoufield. 

Thb  Bishop  of  Dehrt. 

JIB  /u/;/  12.     At  the 

fw^k  Palace,  Londonderry', 

Ihn9  6mldcn!y»  of  angina 

jp^^OiHK=::WS^   prvforiit,  aged  73,  the 

'B^BSkI^  Hight  Rev.  William 

Hig^gio,   D.D.,  Lord 

m      Hi  shop  of  Deny  and 

Raphoe. 

The  deceased  was 
the  fourth  son  of  the 
late  John  Hlggiti, 
Esq.,  of  Greenfield, 
CO.  I^ncaster^  by  Mftry,  daughter  of 
Robert  Housman.  Esq,,  of  Lune  Bank, 
J  Lancaster,  He  was  born  at  Lancaster  ia 
the  year  1793,  and  was  educated  at 
Lancaster  and  Manchester  Grammar 
Schools  (where  he  was  a  schoolfellow  of 
the  late  Dr,  \irhewell  and  Profe«isor  Owen), 
and  Bubscquently  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A,  and 
13th  Wrangler  in  1817,  proceed m^  M.A. 
in  1823. 

Shortly  after  taking  his  degree  ho 
became  curate  of  Clifton,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  year  1S20,  when  he  waa 
nppointed  hy  GoTcrnment  to  the  chap- 
laincy of  the  Richmond  General  T'eni- 
tcntiary,  then  recently  established  in 
Bublin, 

**  The  period  of  the  late  Bn  Htggim'a 
appointment  to  this  chaplaincy,"  says 
ihe  Londonfferrj/  Saithtef,  '*  waa  a  re- 
markable ono  in  the  social  and  religious 
condition  of  Ireland.  The  great  political 
straggle  whk'h  cmled  in  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation    was   dally  increaislng  la 


force,  and  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
the  moTeraent  were  becoming  contina» 
ally  more  embittered  agjiinat  each  other 

**  Within  the  Church  itself  there  were 
three  well-defined  parties— a  large  party, 
opposed  to  any  deviation  from  the  old 
llfelcsa  routine  of  scanty  obaervance ,-  &  - 
small  Church  party,  ia  some  respects  tho'j 
predecessors  of  those  who  afterwards  led 
the  High  Church  movement  in  England, 
consisting  of  a  few  able  men,  like  J  ebb 
and  Elrington  and  Magee,  who  were  bent 
on  infusing  life  and  vigour  into  the 
special  system  of  the  Churcli ;  and  sepa- 
rated from  these  two  by  a  wider  inicnra! 
than  any  which  now  divides  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  a  third  party,  consisting  of 
the  earliest  adherents  of  the  great  Evan* 
gcUcal  movement  in  this  country, 

"  Amongst  these  contendiDg  elementfl 
the  young  English  man  was  Introdueetl  \ 
without  any  prcvioui  acquaintance  with 
any  of  them,  and  with  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  the  country  or  of  the  national 
character*  He  had,  however,  within 
himself  a  compass  to  steer  by,  and  guided 
by  a  sound  practical  judgment  and  good 
heart,  and  animated  by  a  sincere  dovotioa 
to  his  blaster's  work^  and  steadfast  pur* 
pose  to  do  hla  duty,  be  quickly  found 
himself  to  n  wonderful  degree  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  various  elements  of  Iridh 
society.  1 

"  In  the  angry  struggles  betweea  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  he  was  from 
the    first,    and    by    his  very  nature,  ft 
Liberal ;  and  a^  such,  he  could  not  help 
coming  into  some  ccHi^iion  with  the  ex- 
treme  Protestant   party.     Accordingly, 
when    complaints    were    made     by    the  i 
Roman  Catholics,   of  proselytism  bdiigi 
carried  on  by  the  Governor  of  Richmond  J 
Penitentiary,  and  when  Mr.  Higgin,  a*^ 
chaplain,  had   to  give  evidence  at  the 
investigation    which    followed,    his    di»' 
approval  of  the   rules  which   had  been 
complnined  of  offended    the  high   Pro* 
teatnnls,  and  the  oiFencc,  no  dotibt,  wai , 
increased  when  O'Connell  publicly  C5om-  ^ 
pi  i  men  ted  liim  for  his  candour  and  fair- 
ncjjs.     Byt  what  was  remarkable  at  that 
period  ivasj  that  I  he  courso  adopted  by 
Mr.  lllggin  was  distinctly  approred  by 
Archbishop  Alagee,  though  a  vehement 
opponent  of  the  lloman  Catholicj  in  the 
great  political  struggle  which  was  going 
on.    Equally  remarkable  was  the  harmony 
of  his  intercour.se  with  the  parties  which 
existed  within  tlie  Church  it«clt 
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"  His  poflition  M  a  chaplain,  appointed 
by  QoTemmeDt,  was  pecuUai  10  thtii 
respect — that  it  waa  dotibifit]  how  far  ha 
waa  under  Episcopal  authority.  He, 
lioweTert  with  the  good  feeling  and  clear 
judgment  vhkh  never  forsook  him,  at 
once  expressed  to  Archbishop  itagee  hia 
desire  to  be  guided  by  hh  advice  and 
directions ;  and  while  thus,  as  a  fkithful 
Chtirchiimn,  he  maintained  his  loyalty  to 
the  system  of  the  Church,  he  at  the  Hame 
time  had  deep  and  hearty  aynipathj  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  movement 
iu  Jrelaud.  A  meeting  wan  at  that  time  bold 
la  the  College  Chambers  of  the  lute  Bishop 
(Singer)  of  Meath^  where  a  few  earnest 
and  able  men  used  to  meet  for  mutual 
edification  and  improvement,  and  of  this 
meeting  Mr.  Higgin  was  a  member 
Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
B«aAleji  then  chaplain  of  the  ^lagdalea 
AB>lttm;  and  when  Mr,  Beaslcy  offered 
Mm  the  as^tant  chaplaincy,  on  eondition 
of  the  Archhiehop'ti  approval,  the  Arch- 
bishop not  only  gave  his  consent,  hut 
volunteered  to  promise  Wx.  Uigtirin  his 
Yote»  if  it  were  wanted.  No  party  dia- 
tiiietion«  can  quite  B«parato  thoge  who^e 
natnres  arc  good  and  true,  and  dtjring  Mr. 
IliggLu'rt  eight  year*'  residence  in  Dublin 
he  liad  friend:}  in  all  partie.^^  uhile  with 
iliose  who  were  in  liia  (ja^toral  charge  tica 
jf  Chrbttan  love  were  formed  which 
death  alone  could  sever,  and  itiaoy  of 
which  death  has  now  again  re  united." 

In  ISHS  the  deceased  was  appointed 
rector  of  lioscrea  and  Vicar-Go ncral  of 
Kdlaloc;  be  became  Dean  of  Limerick  in 
1^44,  and  five  yeur^  later  ho  iva^i  consc- 
erated  Iji^shop  of  ibat  tice.  Being  one  of 
the  few  Irish  prelates  who  favoured  the 
luUonal  system  of  education,  ho  was 
translated  to  Derry  in  18')3.  His  lord- 
»hip,  who  held  the  patronage  of  fifty  two 
]Lving«,  was  formerly  chapUin  to  several 

,  J jord' Lieutenants  of  Ireland.  He  was  a 
Commissioner  of  National  Education 
(1853),   and  an  Ecctcsiaatlcal    CommLs- 

l^^ionerfor  Ireland  (18G6). 

The    late    bishop   married,    in    1820^ 

[  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Chippendall. 

j-Ksq.,  of  Bhiekburn,  by  whom  ho  ha^  left 
aarviving    is^ue   three    sons    and    three 

(<4a ugh ters— namely f  Sarah  Jane,  married 
to  the  Kev.  T.  Walker^  rector  of  Tam- 

I'Jaght  O'Crilly  ;  William,  married  to  Miss 

]  Hind ;  Mary,  married  to  the  Rev.  11,  AL 
Kodwell,  rector  of  High    Laver,   Essex; 

^^uno,   wifiS  of  the  Rcv»   W.    Edwards, 


rector  of  Clonic igh,  t^.  Donegal;  Tbomai 
Chippendall ;  and  Walter.  Another  daug- 
ter,  Isabella,  married  to  Eev.  Arthur 
Edward,  Prebendary  of  Donoughmore, 
and  subsequently  Archdeacon,  died  in 
1640. 

The  deceased  was  interred  iu  the 
burlalground  of  St.  Colnmbi  Cathedral* 
the  funeral  l»cing  attended  by  an  im- 
menstj  concour^o  of  persons  of  every 
deuomination. 


Loan  DtrirEiLLix. 

Ana^  16*  At  U,  Stratton-strcct,  W., 
aged  40,  the  Hight  Hon.  Ulick  Canning 
Do  Bnrgb,  Lord  Dunkeilio. 

The  deceased  was  the  eldest  son  of 
UUck  John,  lat  Marquis  ofClanricarde,  by 
the  Hon.  Harriet  Canning,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Eight  Hon,  Oeorgo  Canning. 
He  was  born  on  the  12th  of  July,  1827, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton,  In  March, 
184(5,  he  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in 
the  Coldjitrcam  Guards.  He  nerved  wjlh 
his  regiment  in  the  Crimcun  campaign  of 
1854,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  front  of  the 
trcncbea,  before  daylight,  on  the  morning 
of  the  22 nd  of  October,  By  command  of 
the  Emperor  Nichoha,  Lord  Dunkellin 
was  removed  to  St.  retcrsburg,  and  was 
liberated  before  the  termination  of  the 
war,  his  father*  Lord  CLinricardc.  being 
well  known  to  the  Emperor  fr-jm  having 
been  several  years  British  Ambassador  at 
the  Imperial  Court,  From  184d  to  18^2 
Lord  Dunkellin  was  aide  de-camp  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  Jan., 
1853,  was  appointed  State  Steward  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant's  household.  In  1856  he 
proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  fill  the  appoint- 
ment of  Military  Secretary  to  liii*  unde, 
Lord  Canning,  then  Opvernor-Gcneral  of 
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ladiA*  During  bifi  aojoorn  m  India  be 
nenred  as  a  volunteer  on  llic  Staff  of  Gen. 
Sir  Jamea  Out  ram,  during  the  Per»ian 
expedition  of  1S56-7.  On  his  return  to 
England^  in  ]  8^7,  he  was  elected  member 
for  Gal  way,  which  borough  he  had  unsuc- 
ccasfuUy  contested  in  1S52 ;  and  at  the  last 
general  election,  in  1865,  he  was  elected 
for  tlie  cotinty  of  Galway^  in  the  libeml 
jnterefii  Lord  DunkelUu  a  course  in  Par- 
liatncnt  was  remarkable  for  one  extra- 
ordinary  achievement.  In  Committee  on 
Lard  Rus^eH'fl  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Keform,  in  June,  1S60,  he  moved  hia 
mcmorahle  amendment  to  Clause  5,  pro- 
vidtDg  that  the  rating  instead  of  the  rental 
value  should  be  conBidtired  in  cdtimnting 
the  amotmt  rcir]uircd  far  the  franchise, 
lA'hich  he  carried  by  a  majority  of  11 
againgt  the  Government,  The  result  of 
this  dmaion  was  the  resignation  of  the 
Rossen  Oovemment 

JiOrd  DunkelUn  ivas  anmarried,  and  hU 
brother,  F^ord  Hubert  de  Burgh  Canning, 
is  now  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the 
Marquia  of  Clanjicarde.  I  u  bis  regimen  t, 
in  Parliament,  in  Ireland,  in  India,  and 
in  gcneml  Bocicty,  Lord  DunkelUn  was 
univerBally  popular ;  his  ahilitiea  were  far 
above  the  average,  and»  being  emhellkbed 
by  a  ready  wit  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humour*  would  probably  have  led  him  to 
high  dbtinction  had  not  hk  career  been 
crippled  and  ultimately  cut  sbort  by  con- 
stant ill-health. 


Sir  C.  M.  L.  Monck,  Bart. 

MJiihj  20.  At  Belsay 
Caatle,  Northymber- 
land,  suddenly,  aged 
88,  8ir  Charles  Miles 
Lambert  Monek,  Bart. 
The  deceased  w&s 
the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Wid- 
dieton,  BarL,  of  Bel- 
say  Castle,  by  Jane, 
ditughter  of  Lawrence 
Monek,  Esq.,  of  Caen- 
by,  CO.  Lincoln,  and  was  bom  in  London, 
April  7, 1779.  He  was  educated  at  Kugby, 
and  i«ucceedcd,a8  (ith  barcinet,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  July,  1795.  A  few  years 
later— in  1799— he  changed  his  parental 
surname  of  Mid  die  ton  for  that  of  Monck, 
in  compliance  with  a  testamentary  injunc* 
tion  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  ilr* 
Lawrence  MoncL    The  l«te  bftrottet  was 


a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieatenant  for 
Northumberland,  and  served  as  kigb 
sheriff  in  1801  ;  he  waa  the  oldest  magi- 
strate on  tbo  Northumberland  bench,  and 
took  a  warm  interest  in  county  affairs, 
and  his  name  frequently  appeared  on  the 
list  of  grand  jurors.  From  1812  to  1S20 
he  represented  thai  county  in  Parliament. 
He  was  %  Liberal  in  politico,  and  was  a 
warm  and  enthusiastic  champion  of  the 
independence  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time. 
Sir  Charles  waa  sole  proprietor  and  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Belaay,  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  Sir  John  Middle  ton,  Itnip, 
Edward  IL  The  late  haronet  was  a  great 
lover  of  Held  sports^  and  formerly  main- 
tained a  numerous  stud  of  horses,  which 
he  disposed  of  about  fonr  years  ago.  He 
was  well  known  and  respected  on  the  turf 
^A  an  old  fashioned  sportsman,  and  ran  a 
number  of  celebrated  houses  in  hia  lime, 
Dceea^d  was  posaeascd  of  a  fine  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  art,  and  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  classical  antiquity.  He  tra- 
velled much  in  hia  younger  yeara,  and 
spent  a  long  time  in  Greece,  where  his 
clde.'^t  son  waa  bom. 

The  laie  baronet'a  anceetor.  Sir  John 
Middleton,  in  conjunction  with  Walter 
Selby  and  Sir  Gilbert  Middkton»  in  1317, 
resisted  the  royal  authority,  and  took 
poiigeaaioti  of  the  northern  castles,  eicept 
those  of  Norham,  Bambrough,  and  Aln- 
wick. During  their  rebellion  they  inter- 
cepted, between  Hiiahyford  and  Ferryhill, 
about  six  leagues  from  Darlington,  the 
two  Cardinal  Legates  of  Pope  John  X  X I L, 
who  had  been  gent  to  Knglatid  to  endea- 
vour to  terminate  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  cardinal*  lost  alt 
their  praperty,  but  were  allowed  to  ^ 
forward,  while  the  k nights  and  others  who 
escorted  them  were  retained  in  captivity 
till  they  had  paid  exorbitant  ranaoms. 
In  consequence  of  this  daring  offence,  the 
estates  of  Sir  John  do  Middleton  were 
confiscated,  and  in  1319  were  granted  to 
John  de  Cromwell  and  Thomas  de  Bam- 
brough  I  bit  upon  the  dembe  of  the 
former  they  were  transferred  to  Sir  John 
de  Striveling,  a  celel*rated  commander  ia 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  who  waa  aitm- 
moned  to  Parliament  among  the  barona 
in  1313-  The  manor  waa  afterwards  re* 
stored  to  the  Middleton  family  by  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  de  Striveling  to  a  descendant  of 
the  above-mentioned  John  dc  Middleton. 
Those  were  succeeded  by  their  son,  Bir 
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Jotm  dc  Middlelou, whose  desccndiuii,  Sir 
Wiltiam  dc  Middleton,  was  cxeatcd  a 
blhronei  in  1662.  He  died  ia  1690,  and 
wia  luoceeded  bj  hU  soo.  Sir  Jobn^  who 
(lied  in  1721|  when  the  family  honaun  dc- 
Tokcd  upou  Ilia  aon,  Sir  William,  wbo, 
dying  without  isaue  in  1777^  woa  suc- 
ceeded by  hia  brother,  Sir  John  Lambert 
Middleton^  who  ibus  became  tbe  4tb 
biJroiiet.  Oa  hia  demi.^e  the  hcjnotirii  and 
esUte^  were  inherited  by  bin  aon.  Sir 
Willianii  father  of  the  late  baroneti  who 
ibr  mjMiy  ycara  represented  Northambcr- 
land  in  Parliament. 

The  late  baronet  was  twice  married : 
first,  in  1804,  to  Louisa,  datight^sr  of  Sir 
George  Cookie,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  bad 
•eireral  chUtlren,  none  of  whom  survire. 
Hia  eldest  eon,  Charlea  Atticua  Monck, 
wit  bom  at  Athena  on  the  iStb  of  Juiy, 
1805,  and  died  in  1856,  baring^  married 
Laura,  daughter  of  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley,  liart.,  by  whom  he  had  a  ion, 
Arthur  Edward,  bom  in  18SS,  who  now 
auceeeds  hi^  grandfather  in  the  title  and 
estates.  Sir  Charlea  married  secondly,  in 
1831,  Liidy  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Cbarle«,  4Ui  Earl  of  TankervUlOp  wbo  died 
in  ISOh 


Sin  J.  R*  Kain,  Biht. 

/tt/ySO.  At  E  well- 
grove,  Surrey,  god* 
dcnly,  aged  75,  Sir 
John  Kae  itcid,  Bart. 
Tbe  dc^ca^cd  was 
the  eldeat  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Keld, 
Bart.,  of  Ewell  Grove, 
by  EI ijtabcth,  daughter 
of  John  Ixtokcr  Good- 
fellow,  Esq.,  of  New- 
bury; wa*  bora  in 
ondon  in  1791,  &ad  suececdcd  hia 
father  as  2nd  Imn^net  in  1824.  He 
wiw  a  magUtrate  for  Surrey,  and  was 
Gorernorof  the  Bank  of  England  1B39-40. 
In  1830,  be  eat  as  M  J\  for  Dover,  in  tho 
Conservative  interest ;  he  abo  represented 
that  borough  from  1832  to  1847.  Sir 
John  was  formerly  an  Ea^at  India  pro- 
prietor, and  a  West  India  merchaat,  and 
one  of  the  committee  of  bye- laws  for 
Dover. 

The  family  of  the  Ute  baronet  came 
originally  from  Dumfri&f,  in  Scotland, 
and  Jainc4  lioid,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  that 
place,  who  died  in  177 a,  left  issue,  besides 


an  only  daughter,  two  sons,  of  whom  the 
elder,  Tbomaii,  afterwards  of  Ewell  Orove, 
Snrrey,  having  altaiucd  wealth  and  emi- 
nence as  a  merchant  in  London,  and 
having  for  some  time  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  hon,  court  of  tbc  East  India  direc- 
tors, was  created  a  baronet  in  Nov,  1823. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  baroxtet  now 
deceased. 

The  late  Sir  J.  R.  Reid  Quurieil^  in 
1340,  ilaria  Louitia,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Richard  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Htoicb worth 
Park,  CO.  Cambridge,  by  whom  he  has 
kfl  issue  two  son^  and  one  daughter.  He 
LB  Bucceeded  in  the  title  by  bis  elder  son, 
John  Itae, «  Lieut.  16th  Foot,  who  was 
born  in  1841. 

Tub  Ebt.  Sir  W.  I.  Macaktsit,  But. 

J^du^l,  AtLlns- 
fort  Glebe,  Bun- 
crana,  co,  Donegal, 
a^ed  86,  the  Rev. 
*Sir  William  Isaac 
Macartney,  Bart.. of 
/iflh,  CO.  Armagh. 

The  deceased  was 
tha  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Sir  John 
Atacartncy,  BarL,  of 
Llah,  3LR,  by  his 
first  wife,  Anne, 
dmgbterof  Edwd.  Scrivcn,  Esq.  {descended 
from  the  Barclays  of  Uric,  in  Scotland)  j 
he  was  bom  in  1730,  and  succeeded  to  the 
title  as  2nd  baronet,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1812.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  ho  gra- 
duated BA.  in  18D2,  and  subsequently 
taking  holy  orders,  was  appointed  to  the 
rectory  of  Dyac rtegnoy,  in  the  diocese 
of  Deny.  The  family  of  the  late  baronet 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor  with 
tho  Macartneys  of  Lissanoure,  co.  Antrim, 
McCarthy  More,  who  in  the  14th  century 
settled  in  KirkcudhrighUhirc,  N.B.,  where 
his  descendants  were  called  McCartney, 
and  afterwards,  when  settled  in  Ulster, 
Macartney.  Tbe  baronetcy  was  conferred, 
in  179d,  upon  the  father  of  the  deceased  ; 
he  had  previously  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  for  his  exertion^*  in  promoting 
the  navigation  of  Ireland. 

The  late  baronet  married,  in  1818, 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Banington, 
Bart.,  by  whom  he  has  left  issue  two  sons 
and  6  ve  daughtcDi.  U  is  elder  son,  now  Sir 
John  Macartney,  Bart.,  was  born  in  1832. 
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Sia  J.  MoTag<3ABT,  Baut, 

JL  ^^    Stranraer,  N.B.^aged  78, 
Ql  Sir    Julin     McTAgg&rt, 

-^  ^"T*  Tiie  deccaaed  was  Iho 

eldeitt  son  of  the  laU 
John  McTaggori^  Esq,, 
of  Ardwell  (who  died 
in  1810),  by  Suiaanah, 
diiughlcr  of  John  Dean* 
Egq.,  of  St,  Albati\ 
Herts,  He  was  born 
I7£D,  and  was  a  magi !>t rate  and  deputy- 
lieaten&£kt  for  co,  Wigtown,  Sir  John, 
who  WAS  a  merchant  in  London,  received 
his  baronetcy  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
rvfiignation  of  the  Melhournc  minietrjin 
184],  He  waa  for  many  year*  M-P.  for 
the  Wigtown  distriet  of  burgha  ;  he  un- 
saeeeaJifully  contested  it  in  1832,  bat  was 
rclnrned  in  1835,  and  retained  hig  Beat, 
in  tlie  Liberal  interest,  until  IS 57. 

The  deceased  married,  in  1811,  Susan- 
nah, third  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Kymer,  E>q.,  of  Slrcatham,  Surrey,  and 
hy  her,  wlio  died  in  I86J,  had  issue  three 
children:  Suaannab,  who  died  in  184U, 
having  married  Jolm  Orde,  son  of  the 
laic  Sir  F.  Ommaney  ;  and  Samh^  wife  of 
J.  Church,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta;  the  late 
baronet'a  only  son,  John  Bell,  died  in 
1&4D. 


W.  J.  Hauiltom,  Es^ 

Jum  27.  At  23,  Clie-ham  filacc,  S.W., 
ig«d  €3,  WilHani  Jolm  Hamilton,  Esq., 
KG.S.,  of  Holy  field  Hall,  lissei. 

The  deceased  waa  tlie  eldest  son  of  the 
late  William  IL  Hamilton,  E8q.,  F.ItS. 
(Hometimo  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
l^aplcs,  and  nnthor  of  **/Eg5'ptiaea/*  who 
died  in  1859),  by  Jnlmna,  dan.  of  the  Intc 
John  Ud  ny,  E*<q.,  of  Udiiy  Cos  Lie,  co. 
Ahcrdecn  ;  he  was  born  in  1 805,  and  was 
educated  first  at  Ihc  Charterhouse,  and 
sabflequently  at  the  rnivcrsity  of  Gottin- 
gen.  At  the  outfict  of  hia  career  he  acrvcd 
in  the  foreign  Diplomatic  Service  at  Ita- 
<]rid,  Tar  is,  and  Flore  nee.  He  VMprScin 
writer  at  the  Foreign  Office  under  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  rcBigncd  it,  in  1841, on  his 
election  for  Newport,  lele  of  Wight, 
which  borougli  ho  represented  in  the 
Conser^'ative  inlercat  until  1S47, 

Mr.  Hamilton  liccamc  a  member  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  1831,  and  In  the 
following  year  was   elected    one  of    its 


Honomry  Seereiarie^,  wkleh  office,  or 
cl»e  thMi  of  Foreign  Secretary,  he  con* 
tinued  to  occupy,  almost  unintcrmptedly, 
till  1854,  when  he  waa  elected  its  l^ieai- 
dent.  Mr.  Hamilion'a  firttt  coatribaiion 
to  geology  datcj  back  to  1835,  from  obser- 
vationa  made  in  tlie  previotia  year,  and 
relates  to  the  proofu  of  recent  elevation 
of  the  land,  which  he  had  observed  on  the 
coast  of  Fifcshire.  About  this  time,  Mr. 
Hamilton  formed  the  plan  of  an  extended 
foreign  lour  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  phenomena  of  phyaicjil  geography  and 
geology ;  and  he  became  acquaintctl  with 
the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Strickland,  a  friend- 
ship which  resulted  in  their  becoming 
fellow  travellers;  the  partnerahip  was  a 
judicious  eomhination,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
constantly  acknowledgca  the  value  of  Mr, 
S  trick  land's  great  knowledge  in  Tatioua 
branches  of  natuntl  history. 

Mt.  Hamilton  s  travels  commeneed  in 
the  fiummer  of  1S35,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Strickland.  Beginning  with  the  extinct 
volcanic  districts  and  old  lacu^^triae  areas 
of  the  Mont  Dor  and  the  Vivaraia,  as  pre- 
paratory to  visiting  those  of  Aaia  Minor, 
they  thence  passed  by  the  North  of  Italy, 
Trieste,  Corfu,  Patras,  Corinth,  Athens. 
They  reached  Bin y ma  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, having  visited  much  that  was  of 
interest  on  their  way.  Mr.  Strickland 
was  called  bock  to  England  in  tlie  early 
part  of  183$,  after  which  Jlr.  Hamilton 
con  tinned  his  travels  alone;  hut  aome 
papers,  the  rcsnlts  of  tlielr  joint  obeenra- 
tionsf  were  communicated  to  the  Oeo* 
loglcTil  Society. 

The  summer  of  1836  waa  apent  in  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Blaok  Sea, 
returning  to  Smyrna  by  Kovembcr,  He 
then  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  J,  Brooke 
(now  Itiijali  Brooke)  of  a  cmi*e  in  the 
RittjalUt  along  the  coast  of  Ionia  and 
Caria  to  Kliodes,  This  occupied  till 
February,  1837;  when,  starting  again 
from  Smyrna,  he  visited  for  the  second 
time  the  Katakecnumene,  of  which  he 
gave  an  account,  which  was  published  in 
the  '*  Transactions  **  of  the  society,  as  a!»o 
another  memoir  on  the  eaatcrn  portion  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  objects  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's travels  were  not,  liowevcr,  exclu* 
Bively  geological.  The  results  were  given 
in  two  volumes,  &b  "  Keaearches  in  Asia 
Minor:  Ponlui  and  Armenia,  Lheir  An- 
tiquities and  Geology,"  to  which  reference 
muHt  be  made  before  fl  just  estimate  can 
be  formed  as  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  qualifica- 
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tioQs  as  an  cntcrprlslag  and  accompllciliod 
traveller.  The  objects  proposed  were  sac- 
oei8fal[]r  carried  out,  and,  ao  far  as  be 
hiouelf  was  ooncerocd,  the  Eofitem  tour 
serred  to  realke  what  as  yet  was  unde- 
yclop^di  gare  Mm  habtta  of  obaerratLon, 
and  of  applying  tbe  varied  edncation  he 
had  received,  created  a  power  of  clear 
namtioQ,  and  finally  assigned  to  him  a 
high  position  among  modem  English 
travelkra.  He  poaaesaed  all  the  qiialitiea 
which  go  to  form  a  good  traveller ;  he  was 
unselfish,  alwaya  adapting  htmactf  readily 
to  circumstances,  and  a  good  compaaiOQ ; 
rooreover,  he  was  an  aocomplisbed  lin- 
guist :  Spanish,  French,  Italian*  and  Ger- 
man were  as  familiar  to  him  ad  hia  own 
lan^age. 

Air.  Hamilton  was  elected  President  of 
the  Geological  Society^  for  the  second 
ttmc,  in  1865.  Hit  later  contributions  to 
geology  were  oa  Toacany,  aad  the  best 
accoiint  that  haa  yet  been  given  of  the 
Miocene  Imsin  of  Mainz  waa  the  result  of 
htM  ejCAmlnation  of  it,  and  of  the  large 
GoHections  of  the  foaails  ho  formed  there 
in  1852-  Por  some  yeara  he  had  devoted 
much  time  and  expense  to  recent  con- 
ehology,  ttnder  a  lense  of  the  dependence 
of  the  history  of  the  Tertiary  period  of 
geokigiflta  en  a  knowledge  of  existing 
forma  of  shells  and  their  geographical 
distribution,  with  which  objects  in  view 
he  bad  already  formed  a  very  large  collec- 
tion. It  was  in  the  bopc  that  he  might 
aomo  day  tarn  this  knowledge  to  the  ser- 
vice of  geology  that  he  joined  in  the 
excuriiions  wMch  several  of  hbi  fellow 
members  of  the  Geological  Society  made 
into  the  di^tricttf  of  the  Falon^  of  Tou- 
ndne  and  the  crag  of  Antwerp. 

The  deceased  was  twice  married  :  first, 
in  1832,  to  Slartin,  daiL  of  John  Trotter, 
Esq.  (ahe  died  in  1833) ;  and  secondly,  in 
1838,  to  the  Hon.  Margaret,  dtm.  of 
Henry,  13th  Viacount  Dillon,  He  had  by 
his  first  wife  an  only  son,  Itobert  Wil- 
llara,  Lient.'CoL  iatho  Grenadier  Guards, 
who  now  succeeds  to  the  estates  of  Holy- 

^H  K.  MAcavLiY,  £s<2.  Q.C. 

^V  Jul^  29.  At  Brookhmds,  Cambridge, 
^BbDm  puralysis,  aged  54,  Kenneth  Ma- 
"einiay,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

The  deoeiued  was  the  yonngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  AnUy  Macanlay,  of  Bothley 
Temple,  co.  I#eice5ter,  and  first-couiin  to 


tho  late  Lord  Macanlay,  He  was  bom 
at  Hotbley  in  1813,  and  educated  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  wbcrc  he  grudnsited 
B.A.  in  1835,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in 
1839,  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  June,  1839.  Hence  his 
upward  progress  was  rapid  ;  he  rose  to  bo 
the  leader  of  the  Midland  Circuit,  which 
he  had  cbo»cn,  was  made  a  bencher  of  his 
Inn,  and  in  Febmnry,  1850»  was  created 
a  Queen's  Gonnsel  by  patent.  Mr. 
M]M:aulay,  who  was  formerly  member  for 
the  borough  of  Cambridge,  was  fir  At  a 
candidate  for  that  place  in  July,  1852,  in 
coalition  with  Mr.  Astell,  defeating  Mr. 
A.  S.  Ad&ir  (one  of  the  former  members), 
and  Mn  Mowatt,  Mr.  Blacauby  heading 
the  poll ;  bot  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr, 
Astell  were  unseated  by  a  resolution  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
M&rchf  J 8 53,  on  the  grounds  of  bribery 
and  corruption— the  committee,  however, 
acquitting  them  of  cognisance.  Messrs, 
Adair  and  Mo  watt  were  seated,  and  re- 
mained the  members  nntil  M&rch,  1357» 
defeating  in  the  interim  Ylscount  Maid- 
stone  and  iln  (afterwards  Sir  F.)  SIsde, 
Q,C.  In  March,  135r*  however^  Mr. 
MaamUy,  who  was  uodoubtedly  the  most 
popular  candidate  the  Conservatives  ever 
bad,  again  presented  hinuielf,  this  time  in 
coalition  with  Mr,  Andrew  Stewart,  and 
they  succeeded  in  defeating  Mr.  Adair 
and  Mr.Hibbcrt,  In  April,  186&,  Messrs. 
Macaulay  and  Stewart  defeated  the  Hon. 
Mr,  Twistcton  and  Mr,  Mo  watt,  Mr.  Ma- 
canlay on  both  occasions  heading  the  poll. 
In  July,  1S05,  Mr.  Macauliiy  came  forward 
at  a  double  eke  Lion,  his  colleaii^ne  being 
the  present  senior  member,  ilr,  Powell, 
who  Iiad  defeated  Mr,  Fawcelt,  the  pre- 
sent bon.  member  for  Brighton,  at  i 
single  election  in  the  interim  ;  and  it  was 
while  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  for  this 
election!  whilst  addressing  a  local  meeting 
of  bis  Hupportora  at  Barnwell,  that  be  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  lit  which  resulted 
in  his  death  as  above  stated, 

M,f,  Macanlay  married,  in  16-13,  Harriet, 
only  daughter  of  Wm.  Woollcorabc,  Esq,, 
l^l.I),,  who  survives  him,  bub  by  whom 
he  leaves  no  issue. 


William  CaAWsnir,  Esq. 

Aug.  4.  At  Cavcrsham  Park,  Heading, 
aged  7&,  William  Crawi<liay,  K?q,,  of  that 
phice,  and  of  Cjfarthfa,  near  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  thj  well-know^n  ironmaster. 


Ub 
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The  dcccnaed  wan  the  eldest  s^ti  Df  the 
late  WnUam  Cniw»hay,  Esq.,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Aliddlesex,  by  EUza  hia  wife, 
and  waa  born  in  1788. 

The  history  of  the  Cmwahay  family  is 
bound  with  tiiat  of  Cyfartlifa,  the  iron- 
works at  Mcrthyr,  so  long  associated  with 
]Hr.  Crawshay'a  name.  The  family  lived 
in  Yorkflinre,  and  llichard  was  the  first 
member  of  it  who  became  connected  with 
Cyfarthfa.  He  appears  to  have  been  Iho 
making  of  the  concern.  He  is  described 
aa  "a  rugged  Yorkshireman,  keen-witted, 
atrong'tempered,  aufl  blessed  with  that 
kind  of  iron  will  which  brooks  no  oppo- 
sition, but  inuiit  force  Ita  way.'*  He 
prosecuted  biJi  enterprise^  and  died  a 
miUlonnaire.  Mn  Eichard  Crawahay  was 
succeeded  by  hia  son  William,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  ibis  notice.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  liichard  Cmwfihay'B  death 
the  Cyfartbfa  works  were  jointly  owned 
by  him  and  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Hailey, 
and  the  late  Lord  Llanovera  father;  but 
long  before  bis  f>on's  death  their  fihare;) 
were  bought  up  by  him,  who  at  hi^  deiiik 
hequcatbcd  the  whole  of  the  worka  to  the 
subject  of  our  memoir. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Crawshay  waa 
connected  with  the  iron  trade  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  for  a 
period  extending  over  half  a  century. 
He  hnd  not  actively  participated  in  the 
trade  during  the  latter  part  of  this  long 
period ;  but  it  U  easily  to  be  under- 
atood  that  a  man  of  his  habita,  haTing 
d«ne  &o  much  to  give  an  impetus  to  the 
works  when  he  entci-ed  int^  po&scs&ion, 
would  continue  to  give  bis  eon  the  benefit 
of  his  conn  Bel  nt  all  times.  When  the 
Cyfarthfa  works  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  late  Mr.  Craw sb ay  they  very  boon 
began  to  wcaradilferent  a!*pect,  and  were 
made  highly  productive.  In  ISll*  there 
were  eix  furnaces,  and  the  average  yield 
per  furnace  wa«  65  tons;  in  1857  there 
were  eleren  furnacea^  and  the  average 
yield  120  tons. 

The  career  of  the  late  great  iponmaater 
haa  been  throughout  one  of  singular 
inceeta,  characterincd  by  smart  specula- 
tiona  and  £uceefi«ful  vcnturea.  Like  all 
men  of  strong  individuality,  bis  actions 
have  carried  with  them  the  impress  c»f  a 
man  above  the  ordinaiy  stamp*  Firm, 
even  to  the  border  of  6tabboranes3»  bold, 
even  to  the  margin  of  raKbneas,  he  has 
yet  proved  that  bo  did  not  lack  the  trneBt 
and  most  generous  impulsea  in  his  rela- 


tion with  the  world  ;  that  his  mind  waa 
not  warped  solely  to  the  gathering  of 
wealth,  nor  bis  life  of  action  simply  that 
of  speculation.  He  started  Into  life  with 
two  mottoes — honesty  and  perseverance- 
These  are  the  indices  to  his  policy,  the 
causes  of  his  iraecesa.  AVhen  Austria  and 
Ilusj^ia  menaced  the  asylum  of  llie  ^tln' 
gariaup,  the  deceased  was  the  first  to  step 
forward  and  bead  a  li)«t  with  500/.  to  pre* 
serve  inviolate  their  freedom,  Hia  con- 
nection with  his  workmen  has  been  a  joat 
one.  If  the  men  were  taught  not  to 
expect  unwise  licence  and  liberty,  they 
also  learned  that  justice  between  man 
and  man,  irrespective  of  position,  would 
always  be  meted  out  to  tbem.  Of  such  a 
man  it  may  well  be  said,  that  be  Icavea 
behind  him  a  mark  for  the  in^tmction 
and  guidance  of  future  generations, — 
Mimng  Journal. 

Mr,  Crawshay,  who  was  High  Sheriff 
of  Glamorganshire  in  1823,  was  thrice 
married^:  firet,  to  Miss  Elixa  Homfray, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Homfmy,  of 
Hyde,  near  Stourbridge,  by  whom  ho 
bad  one  daugbt^jr  and  three  sons ;  the 
daughter  married  the  Rev,  G,  Thomas, 
of  Ystrad,  and  the  oldest  son,  William, 
waa  drowned  at  the  Passage^  Mn  William 
Crawshay  married,  secondly,  Miss  Thomp- 
fion,  sister  of  Mr,  Alderman  Thomp-son, 
of  Underlcigh,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  ilcbert  Thtimpson,  who  has  for 
some  time  bad  the  management  of 
the  works  at  Cyfarthfa,  and  four  or  five 
daughters.  Thirdly,  be  was  married  to 
Miss  Johnson,  nski^t  of  Mr.  llichard  John- 
sou,  of  the  llhymney  works,  by  whom  bo 
has  bad  issue  one  daughter,  who  is  un- 
married, and  re-sidca  with  her  widowed 
mother  at  Caversham. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Crawshay  has 
left  the  whole  of  his  property  in  South 
Wales,  including  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  to  hia 
son,  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  Crawahay, 
while  the  works  in  the  Forest  of  I>ean  are 
willed  to  Mr.  Henry  Crawshay,  The  other 
children  have  annuities.  Mrs,  'William 
Crawfihay  retains  Caversbam  House,  near 
Reading,  and  an  annuity  for  life.  After 
her  death  the  estate  goes  to  Mias  B*  Craw- 
shay, and  at  her  death  to  Mr,  William 
Crawshay,  jun.  The  property  in  South 
Whales  is  estimated  at  near  two  millions 
sterling.  By  the  proviiiions  of  the  will, 
interment  wa«  to  take  place  four  clear 
days  after  death  in  a  common  earth 
grave,  and  the  men  on  the  estate^  ninety 
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in  numWr,  were  to  attend  and  receive  a 
pint  of  good  ale,  catabiea,  and  glovea  and 
haibanda. 


L 


laA   ALDaiDQl. 

Auff.  7.  At  LoJz,  Polonia,  aged  %%  Ira 
Aldrldge,  commonly  called  the  '*  African 
Boscias.'" 

Tbe  d6ce«a«d  waa  the  sou  of  a  cbief  of 
Senegal,  who  was  brought  over  to  New 
York  by  a  Chriatian  Protestant  Ameriean 
missionary  to  be  educated  in  ibe  Faith, 
and  who  returned  to  hia  natire  country 
after  having  coniplctcii  hia  education. 
But  the  desire  for  a  civili^d  life  prevailed 
over  the  love  of  country  and  home,  and 
after  gome  difficulties  and  troubles  bo 
contrived  to  obtain  a  paaaagc  to  America, 
where  be  eetCIed  down  aa  a  pastor  to  a 
negro  eongregatioa.  Young  Ira  was  des- 
tined by  bid  father  to  a  similar  positioa, 
but  bo  had  an  irrc&i^tible  pencfitifU  for  the 
Bta^e,  ami  at  length  contrived  to  make  a 
fUhul  in  New  York  with  a  troupe  ofama- 
tcura.  Hiij  talcnia  were  imraediateJy  re- 
cogniacd,  and  be  received  a  perfect  ova- 
tion ;  but  lii«  represeutationfl  appeared  to 
have  provoked  serious  riota,  for  the  polieo 
put  a  atop  to  them  at  the  time,  and  be 
found  himself  oblige il  to  accept  the  poat* 
tiou  of  a  servant  at  an  mferior  theatre  in 
the  city.  In  the  year  1833  biii  father  eent 
him  to  EngbLod  to  pursue  studies  in  the- 
ology ;  but  here  again  the  Tragic  Mu^e 
enchaineil  hira,  and,  yielding  himself  to 
bcr  ciiarms,  be,  after  many  attempt*  to 
overcome  the  ok^ttiicles  in  bii^  way,  made 
Ilia  first  iippcarance  in  England  in  Othello, 
and  Bubiequently  played  Macbeth  and 
Sbylock.  He  was  cnthnsiastically  received^ 
and  entered  inio  an  engage  me  ut  to  per- 
form in  CoventJ  garden  Theatre,  after 
fulfilling  which  he  made  the  tour  of  the 
kingdom,  and  won  laurels,  as  well  as 
more  substantial  rewards,  in  Edinburgh, 
Livcrpoob  Dublin,  and  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  Though  well  ap- 
preciated in  iliese  islands,  \m  perform- 
ances were,  however,  yet  more  applauded 
and  better  remttuerated  on  the  continent 
of  Eoropej  and  especially  in  Kuasia.  ills 
geniufl  was  also  more  particularly  noted  as 
that  of  an  African,  and  his  race  gave  an 
additional  test  to  the  spectators  of  his 
dramatic  creationa.  In  Brussels,  Cologne. 
Berlin,  Peath,  Vienna,  Paris,  &c.,  he  has 
been  received  with  acclamations  by 
crowded  and  delighted  aMdiencc^.     From 


the  year  1S52  ho  was  In  the  liabli  of 
making  tours  through  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe,  but  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  Eussia.  He  bad  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing decorations  from  the  Emperor  of 
Eossia,  and  had  been  similarly  noticed 
by  moat  of  the  Eurnpean  sovereigns.  Not 
many  weeks  since  he  performed  in  Bros- 
scli,  whore  he  was  most  warmly  received, 
and  he  was  on  his  way  to  St,  Petersburg 
when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Lod«, 
as  above  stated. — Morninrj  Star, 


Mas,  Sarah  Ausrnr. 

Aug.  S.  At  Wcybridgc,  of  heart  dia- 
ease,  aged  74,  ilrs.  .Sarah  Austin. 

The  deceased  was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Taylors  of  Norwich,  a  family  which  has  in 
several  generations  produced  men  and 
women  distinguished  by  literary  and  scien- 
tific ability.  She  was  born  in  171)3,  and 
she  received  in  her  fathers  bouse  an  edu- 
cation of  more  than  common  range.  In 
1520  she  married  Mr.  John  Aastiu,  then 
a  tiarrister  on  the  Norfolk  Circuit,  and 
came  to  reside  next  door  to  Mr.  Bentham 
and  Mr*  James  Mill,  in  Queen-square, 
WeatEninster.  Altliough  that  hou^  could 
bo4at  of  none  of  the  attmction^  of  luxury, 
for  the  fortnne  of  its  owners  was  extremely 
small,  it  soon  collected  within  its  walls  as 
remarkable  an  assemblage  of  persons  aa 
ever  met  in  a  Lomion  drawing-room. 
There  might  bo  aecn— a  dim  and  flitting 
figure  of  the  past — Mr*  Bentham  and  his 
two  disciples,  Jamc.4  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  Orotes,  the  riiiing  lawyers  of 
that  day,  whose  success  hii3  juitificd  the 
promise  of  their  dawn,  Bickersteth,  Krle, 
Ilomilly,  and  Senior ;  and  all  thia  wisdom 
and  learning  was  enlivened  in  later  ycard 
by  Ibe  wit  of  Charles  Btillcr,  by  the  hearty 
sallies  of  Sydney  8mith,  by  Iho  polished 
eloquence  of  Jeffrey,  the  courteous  amenity 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the  varied  re- 
sources of  foreign  risitora  who  found  a 
home  by  Sirs*  Austin's  hearth. 

Mrs.  Austin,  with  the  exception  of 
some  articles  in  the  Edhiburgk  Rtniew 
and  in  variona  magazines,  never  aspired  to 
original  literary  composition.  In  some  of 
the  prefaces  to  her  translations,  she  dis- 
claimed all  right  to  address  the  public  in 
her  own  person*  She,  therefore,  devoted 
the  slngnlar  power  of  her  pen  to  repro- 
duce In  English  many  of  the  best  con- 
temporary works  of  German  and  French 
literature.      Her    trauslationa  from    the 
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German,  more  especially*  were  of  tlie 
higbcst  excellence,  and  among  these  her 
Teroion  of  Ranke's  '*  Popes  of  Rome  "has 
been  commendetl  by  the  best  jadgea  aa 
Jeflerring  to  retain  a  place  in  Englbh 
historical  literature.  She  also  wrote  very 
many  foreign  travel- sketches  in  the 
Athmtcriim^  to  which  periodical  also  she 
contributed  botoo  of  H^  best  obituary 
noticea 

Hneh  of  Mrs.  Amtm'n  Efe  was  spent 
abroad,  and  not  a  few  of  the  most  emineTit 
persona  in  continental!  society  enjoyed  bcr 
fricndiihip.  She  had  inhabited  two  German 
UnivorBitiea  for  the  progecytion  of  her 
huhband's  gtudies,  after  he  had  quitted  the 
Bar  for  a  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
London  Umver,^ity.  She  had  accompanied 
him  to  MalU  when  he  was  sent  &s  a  couj- 
misbioner  to  that  iglaarl.  She  remained 
for  some  years  in  Paris,  where  her  amall 
Bulon  hail  an  iotellectnal  stamp  and  charm 
not  inferior  to  that  of  her  London  circle* 
The  revolution  of  1843  drove  the  Austina 
back  to  Engltmd  ;  they  established  them- 
Belves  in  the  viHage  of  IVeybridge,  and 
calmly  anticipated  the  day  when  they 
ishould  rest  side  by  side  in  Wey bridge 
churchyard.  Mra.  AuBtin,  however,  sur- 
vived her  husband  for  nearly  eight  years, 
and  that  intcrral  was  employed  hy  her  in 
aceompliahing  a  task  which  to  most  women 
would  have  seemed  hopeless.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Austin  on  the  prindplea  of  jurisprudence 
had  remained  in  manuscript  Hia  ill* 
liealth  led  him  constantly  to  postpone  the 
tiak  of  preparing   them  for  the  preee^ 


After  his  death  his  widow^  assisted  by  one 
or  two  legal  friends  on  whoKc  judgment 
she  could  rely,  succeeded  in  completing 
the  imperfect  edifice  from  the  fragmenU 
of  it  that  remained ;  and  we  owe  to  Mrs. 
Austin,  already  advanced  in  years  and 
struggling  with  a  painful  disease,  the 
production  of  a  work  on  jurisprudence, 
which  is  unqnestiouably  the  noblest 
monument  that  eouhi  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband. 

Althougb  the  life  of  Mrs.  Anslin  was 
spent  in  the  active  discharge  of  her 
private  duties,  and  although  no  one  was 
lei*a  disposed  to  court  celebrity,  which  she 
might  httve  enjoyed  in  a  far  larger  degnree 
had  she  c^ired  to  seek  it,  she  tindonbtedly 
filled  so  considerable  a  place  in  soctety  and 
in  literatnrc  that  some  record  of  so  re- 
markable a  woman  may  not  unfitly  appear 
in  thifi  place*  To  the  attmctioaa  of  great 
personal  beauty  in  early  life,  and  of  a 
grace  of  manner  undiminished  hy  3*ear«, 
Mra.  Austin  added  a  masculine  intellect 
and  a  large  heart.  It  was  not  by  the  play 
of  a  vivid  imagination,  or  by  an  habitual 
disphiy  of  what  is  termed  wit,  that  ahe 
gecured  the  affections  and  the  friendship 
of  so  many  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  of 
her  contemporaries.  The  power  she  eier- 
cised  in  society  was  due  to  the  sterling 
qualities  of  her  judgment,  her  knowledge, 
her  literary  style — which  was  one  of  great 
ptirity  and  excellence— and,  above  all,  to 
her  cordial  readiness  to  promote  all  good 
objects,  to  maintain  high  principles  of 
action,  and  to  confer  benefita  on  all  who 
claimed  her  aid. — Timts. 


DEATHS. 

Arranged  ns  Ceiro»oi.ogicai^  Obdch, 


Au*j.  S<  At  Romo,  of  cholera,  aged  BQ, 
Uaria'Tfaereaa,  Dowager^ Queen  of  Naples. 
This  royal  lady^  whose  life  bajs  not  beea 
without  it9  share  of  ereatf ulneM,  waa  the 
daiL  of  the  Archduke  Charles- Albert  of 
Sardima^  and  eiater  of  the  present  King  of 
Italy.  She  was  born  in  1816,  dnd  in  the 
year  1837  became  the  aecond  wifo  of  For- 
"  IL  of  Naples,  to  whom  jshe  bore 
fiy©  iOQ8  and  four  daua.  She  became  a 
widow  in  1369,  and  continued  to  reaide 
near  Naples  until  the  King,  her  stop-son, 
was  driTOn  from  the  throne,  when  ehe, 
with  the  reat  of  the  Royal  family,  took  up 
her  residence  in  Home.  The  first  wife  of 
the  late  King  of  Naples  wab  the  dau.  of 
Yictor-Emanael  L,  King  of  Sardinia^  and 
died  jujit  fifteen  days  after  having  given 
birth  to  Francis  11, ,  the  es-Klng  of  Naples. 
One  of  the  dans,  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
Maria-Theresa  is  the  second  wife  of  the 
present  Archduke  Chariest  of  Austria, 
brother  to  the  Emperor  ;  another  dau»  is 
married  to  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Tufciny. 

Auf/,  15.  At  Rome^  of  cholera,  the 
Prinoe  Tanyier,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Theresa,  Queen  of  Naples. 


Matj  Ih  At  Sydney.  N.S,W.,  on  board 
H,M,3.  Challenga'.nged  IS,  Herbert  Allen 
Edwards,  K.N.,  second  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Edwarda. 

Matf  Its.  At  Launceston,  Tasmania,  W, 
Whitmore  Ryan,  eaq.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Hight  Hon,  Sir  Edward  Ryan, 
of  Ganlen  Loflge,  Kensington,  by  Louisa, 
datt»  of  VVilUam  Whitmorp,  esq*,  of  Dud- 
maston,  co.  Sal  rip. 

Mai^  18.  Aged  33,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
the  Kev*  John  Lister  Knight,  M.A-,  iu- 
ctunbentof  Be^,  Australia,  and  third  dau. 
of  J.  W.  Walker,  of  St.  Pancraa,  N.  \\\ 

Mttij  23.  At  Williarnstown,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  aged  47j  John  Julius  Stutzeri 
M.A.J  barriiiter-at-law.  The  deceaaed  was 
educated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1814,  aud 
prooeeded  M. A.  In  1847;  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  inn  in  1S19. 

June  3.  At  Smgapore,  Jamee  Froderio 
Dah-yniple,  esq.,  Aaaiatant  Military  Store- 
keeper, youngest  son  of  the  late  Commls- 
tory-Oen.  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Jttnt  8.  At  Mereara,  Courg*  Inspector- 
Gen.  Dnncan  Macpherson,  M-D.,Honorai'y 
Physician  to  the  Queen. 

On  board  the  Marlbarou^ht  oBf  St. 
N.  S.  1S67,  Voi^  1V^ 


Helena,  aged  30,  Mary  Isabella,  wife  of 
Capt.  Oliver  R.  Newmarch,  Dep.-Aaaiat, 
Commissary-Gen.  Bengal  j^rmy,  aud  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Major  T.  G.  Parke,  of 
Duoally,  co.  Sligo. 

June  9.  At  Peshawar,  aged  22,  Charles 
Jebb  Arnold,  Ensign  77th  Regt.,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Arnold,  of  Rugby. 

At  Uinritaur,  Punjab,  Gertrude,^  wife  of 
Major  Granville  F.  J,  Lewin,  and  only 
child  of  the  kte  Hon.  Percy  Taylor  Pellew. 

Jum  10.  At  sea»  aged  ,68,  CoLMV. 
Lamb^  late  H.M.'s  Bengal  Army. 

At  Seepree,  Centn^  India,  aged  19, 
William  Burnett  McKeohuie,  Ensign  93rd 
Highlanders,  third  son  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander McKechnie,  M.D.,Inapector-Oeneral 
of  Hospitals  and  Meets,  R,N. 

Jf^ne  15.  At  Rangoon «  BirmidL,  Major 
a.  H.  Stiles,  of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps. 

J^nt  17.  At  Maltai  aged  16  months, 
Richard  Ohver  Cooper,  only  son  of  Lieut  - 
Col  Qlyn,  commanding  2-ltb  Eegt. 

Jttne  19.  At  Kingston,  Canada,  aged  81, 
Lieut.-Col  Charles  Craustoun  Dixon, 
formerly  of  the  9Qth  Regt. 

Jwne  21.  At  Mauritius^  Edward,  second 
aorviviug  son  of  the  bto  Gen.  Sir  James 
Douglas,  G.C.B. 

J  tine  2^.  At  Jamaica,  Horace  Travers, 
esq.,  AssiatADt  Commisaary-Geu. 

Jane  28.  At  Simla,  aged  27,  Charle/s 
Whiteman  Thoman,  Ca[>t.  21  st  Hussars, 
only  son  of  H.  Leigh  Thomas,  esq.,  of 
Brjii  Klwy,  Flintshire. 

At  Maoshera,  Punjab,  India,  lieut. 
Horace  Arthur  WelK  19th  Regt. 

Ju,nt  29.  At  Maoshera,  Punjab,  Capt. 
Thomas  Palmer,  Paymaster  19tb  Regt. 

Jiitic  30.  At  Hydrabod,  Deccan,  aged 
31,  Assistant-Surgeon  J.  MoL.  Pember- 
ton,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service,  second 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  R.  B.  Pemberton, 
Beugal  Army. 

Lost,  with  all  on  board,  on  the  passage 
from  New  Tork  to  Ltmdon,  Capt.  Jo«epU 
Mathers,  of  the  ship  Ft/rhow. 

Jitii/  1,  At  Fort  Benton,  U.S.,  accklen- 
tiilly  drowned,  aged  44*  Gen.  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  stcretary  and  acting- 
governor  of  Montana  Territory.  The  de- 
ceased, who  was  well  known  in  connection 
with  political  didturbaacea  in  Ireland,  was 
bora  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1S23.  At  the  agp  of  twenty- 
three  be  waj  regarded  aa  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "Young  Ireland"  party 
which    secdded    from    the    followers    of 
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0*CoonelIr  .In  1S48  he  was  one  of  the 
delegates  aeut  to  congratulate  the  French 
RepubHo.  He  took  stu  active  (lart  in  the 
morements  of  the  Young  Ireland  party 
in  1848,  was  arrested,  and  Beutenced  to 
death.  The  Rente nco  waa  commuted  to 
baoi«hment  f.ir  life  to  Van  DiemeD'a 
Land,  from  whkh  bo  eacapedi  and  landed 
in  New  York  in  May,  1S52.  In  18G1  ho 
raifltid  a  company,  and  joined  the  GOtU 
llegt..  New  York  Stite  Militia,  under 
Gen.  Corcoran.  He  acted  as  major  at 
Bull  Bun,  and  after  the  return  of  the  re- 
giment he  raided  a  brigade,  and  vvaa  com- 
miasioned  a  brigaflier-general  of  volun- 
ieoTB.  In  IS65  be  waa  apiwinted  secretary 
of  the  territory  of  Montiuia.  and  for  some 
time  has  been  ita  acting  governor, —iVniJ 
York  Tribune. 

Jidy  6.  At  ICilboy,  Nenagh,  co.  Tippe- 
rarji  aged  55,  Lady  Duually.  Her  lady- 
fthip  waa  the  Hon.  Anna  Star  la  Loiiiaa, 
onljdftu.  of  Cornelius,  lat  Yiecount  Lis- 
more,  by  Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  2nd  dan, 
of  John,  ]  7th  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  was 
bom  in  December,  1811 ;  she  married,  iu 
1841,  Henry,  3rd  Lord  Dunally,  by  whom 
fihe  had  issue  three  children. 

At  The  Priory,  Earis  Colne,  aged  88, 
Hemy  Holgate  Carwardine,  esq.  Ha  wu 
the  eldest  aurviring  aon  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Carwardine,  of  Colne  Priory  (who 
died  in  1824),  by  Anne,  dau.  of  John  Hoi* 
gate,  esq.  I  of  London.  He  waa  born  in 
1779,  was  a  deputy  lieutenant  for  Essex, 
lord  of  the  manors  of  Earls  Coinc  and 
Colne  Priory,  and  fjatron  of  the  endowed 
■vicarage  of  Eark  Cohie. 

July  9.  At  Tadonaac,  Quebec,  Canada, 
aged  one  year  and  four  montha,  Alice 
Margaret,  only  child  of  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Alice  HavelocL 

At  Tripoli,  aged  29,  of  typhua  fever, 
Grace  Letitio^  wife  of  Edward  Henry 
Walker.  Britiah  Yice-Consul,  TripolL 

Jiiiij  12.  At  Kingston  Vale,  Hoehamp- 
ton^  aged  72,  Capt.  Edward  William 
Earria/latc  of  H.M.I. N. 

At  Babbicombe,  Torquay,aged70,Lieut,- 
Col,  Twopeny,  late  78th  Highlanders, 

Jidtf  H,  At  Springhead,  Gravesend, 
aged  107,  Mrs.  Cbytou,  The  deceased 
was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Arthur,  proprie- 
tren  of  the  water-cress  beds  at  Spring- 
head. She  was  born  in  Jan.,  1760,  and 
until  Ifttolj  a«ai^tetl  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Arthur.  Her  health  waa  uniformly  good  ; 
she  generally  rose  at  six  a.m.,  and  retired 
at  nine  p.m.,  and  walked  often  to  Gravea- 
end,  a  distance  of  three  milee,  without  ap- 
parent fatigue— this  she  did  within  two 
months  of  her  decease, 

Jidtj  15.  On  hoard  the  ship  England f 
while  on  his  homeward  voyagie  from  New 


Zt^aland,  aged  21,  Alfred  Woodward,  esq. 
Ho  waa  the  third  son  of  Robert  Wood- 
ward, esq.,  of  Arley  Caatlo^  Bewdley,  by 
Mary,  youngest  dan.  of  William  Hall,  esq, 
of  Eoyal  Court,  Ripple.  He  was  bom  u 
1812,  and  was  a  Lieut.  12th  Fottt, 

y«t(y  17.  At  Earr  House,  Inv* 
shLre,  aged  78,  LieuL-Col,  Mackintosh,  of 
Farr.  The  deceoaed  was  a  magistrate  and 
deputy-He ut,  for  co.  Inverness,  and  waa 
formerly  Lieut.'Col  ^ladras  In^tiy. 

At  La  Tonr  de  PeLb,  near  Vevey, ;  _ 
52,  Elizabeth  Jane,  wife  of  Maj.  Marindin, 
formerly  of  tbe  lat  Kegt, 

At  Camp  House,  Clifton,  Pristol,  aged 
74,  Charled  Tinney,  ein\.  The  deoeaMsedL^ 
was  the  second  sun  of  the  late  John  Pretor, 
esq,  (who  assumed  the  name  of  Pinncy, 
by  royal  licence,  on  succeeding  to  the 
Pinney  ci^tates  in  1740),  by  Jane,  only 
dau.  of  Major  William  Burt  Weeke*,  of 
Nevia.  H©  waa  bom  in  1793,  and 
mayor  of  Bristol  during  the  riots  of  18^ 
31.  He  married,  in  1830.  Frances  Maty, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  John  Still,  ^q.,  oj 
Knoyle,  Wilts,  by  whom  he  has  left  i^siW 
two  sons  and  one  dau. 

July  18-  At  Baggrave  Hall,  Leicester- 
shire, age<l  68,  Edwyn  Bumaby,  esq.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Edwyn  An- 
drew Bumaby,  esq,,  of  Baggravo  Hall 
(who  died  in  1826),  by  Mary,  dan.  and 
heir  of  the  Rev,  Wm.  G.  Browne,  rector 
of  Burrow,  co.  Leicester.  He  was  bom  in 
1799,  and  waa  edut;ated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  was  a  magiatrate  and  deputr- 
lieut,  for  co,  Leicester,  served  aa  Higli 
Sheriff  of  that  county  in  1804,  and 
ft  gentleman  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Chamber-  Mr,  Bumaby,  who  was  for-1 
nierly  a  Capt.  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  map*.- 
ried,  in  1829,  Anna  Caroliue,  dau.  ol^ 
Thomas  Salisbury,  esq.,  of  Oakley  Park, 
Wilta,  by  whom  he  has  left  issue  an  only 
son,  Lient-CoL  Edwyn  Sherard  Bumaby, 
now  of  Baggrave  Hall,  who  waa  bora  in 
1830,  and  married,  in  l8tU,  Louisa  Julia 
Mary,  dau,  of  the  lato  Sir  Woolstan 
Dixie,  bart. 

At  Dry  bill,  Tunbridge,  Kent,  aged  44, 
John  Auguatua  Conroy,  e*iq,,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Major  Llewellyn  Conroy. 

At  Brighton,  aged  42,  tho  Hev.  Harry 
Walter  Sargent,  incnmbent  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  OxfonL  The  deceased  waa  the 
fourth  Bon  of  the  Late  William  Sargent, 
esq.,  of  Putney-heath,  and  waa  born  in 
1825.  He  was  educated  at  Mcrton  Coli, 
Oxford,  where  be  graduated  B.A*  in  1847, 
and  proceeded  SLA,  in  1850  ;  he  was 
also  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  was  ap- 
pointed incumbent  of  St.  Johns  in 
1S5&.  His  refined  and  high-minded  cliA* 
racter  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  joined  to  a 
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most  Amiable  diftpo^iiion  and  an  utiaCTeottid 
piety> endeared  him  to  all,  whether  amou^ 
oii  brother-fellows,  hie  parishioners ,  or  the 
membera  of  hia  choir,  who  came  into 
more  immediate  contact  with  him.  To 
hia  careful  religious  trainings  e8i>ecially  in 
their  prppat-ation  fur  Coniirmatiou  and 
fir^t  Communion,  many  of  the  latt<?r  are 
ino«i  deeply  indebted,  and  by  them  he 
Tivill  be  ever  moit  aJSVotionately  remem- 
bered. The  very  beautiful  cht»ral  ier* 
T ices,  for  which  LU  church  hoa  tor  some 
years  pMt  been  ao  favourably  known^ 
were  entirely  his  work,  the  reault  of  hiii 
energy,  bit  taste,  and  hia  muniBcence. 
Mr.  Sjargeot's  U^t  work  woe  the  prepara* 
tion  of  on  improved  Gregorian  Paalter, 
w*hich  came  into  u«e  in  St.  John's  Church 
laat  Whitfluntide.  He  had  previoualy 
edited  a  hymn-book  for  the  ub6  of  hi« 
coDgregatioD,  al^  the  Momin|^  and  Even- 
ing Prayer  and  Litany,  with  the  muaic, 
the  Canticles  set  to  the  Tones,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Hev.  Dr.  Hayne,  a 
tune-book,  containiog  many  new  aod 
beautiful  mel«:>die8,  Mr.  Sargent  waa 
buried  on  the  26th  July,  near  to  the  grave 
of  hia  father  in  the  churchyard  of  \V^ool- 
lavington,  near  Pet  worth,  where  lie  the 
remains  of  many  members  of  the  .Sargent 
fimily,  to  which  Laviogton  Uoude,  now 
the  private  reaidenoe  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  the  adjoining  property,  be- 
longed.— Guardian, 

At  Stubbings,  Berks,  aged  73.  Caroline 
Anne,  relict  of  the  late  Henry  Skrine, 
e«q.,  of  Stubbings  and  Warleigli»  Sumer- 
iet.  She  waa  the  dau.  of  the  Late  Itev. 
Benjamin  Spry,  canon  of  Salisbury  and 
vicar  of  Bedminater,  Somerset,  by  his 
second  wife,  a  dau-  of  the  Jlev,  Kicbard 
Huntley,  of  Boxwell*  co,  Gloticeater.  She 
was  married,  in  1812,  to  Mr.  Henry 
Skrioe,  by  whom  (who  died  in  \B5'6),  she 
had  iasue  three  aona  and  four  daua. 

At  Great  Orton  Rectory,  Carliale,  aged 
47,  Sophia,  wife  of  the  Kev.  Wm.  Thee<l, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Kev.  Wm.  Waters,  of 
Kippingale,  LincoloBhire. 

Juli/  m.  At  Korgate,  Maria,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  John  ChannLng  Abdy,  M.A., 
rector  of  St  John's,  So  u th work.  M  ra,  Abdy 
was  the  only  child  of  Richard  Smith, 
esq,y  A  solicitor  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  niece  of  James  and  Horace  Smith, 
the  authorii  of  the  far-famed  "Kejected 
AddreflMA.''  Her  first  yean  were  spent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  KusBell^square^ 
She  showeil  in  early  years  a  talent  for 
writing  both  in  pro«e  and  poetry*  Her 
first  contributions  appeared  in  the  pagea 
of  the  "New  Monthly,"  imder  the  signa* 
ture  of  "  M.  A." ;  and  «he  subsequently 
became   connected   with   the   "  Metropo- 


litan," while  it  was  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Thomas  CtoipbelL  Her  verses 
frequently  appeared  in  the  **  Annuals/* 
which  same  years  ago  were  so  popular, 
eapecklly  in  the  ''  Keepsake,"  and  alao  in 
the  *'  Book  of  Beauty,"  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Countess  of  Bleii$itigton. 
Mrs.  Abdy^H  writinga  hav«  appeared  of 
Lite  years  in  v^irious  fieriodic^s.  Her 
poems  hnve  b««jn  collected  in  eight 
volumes^  which  are  however  comparatively 
little  known  to  the  public,  as  they  were 
printed  for  private  circulation  onlyrimong 
her  fritiuds.  The  deceaned  lady  was 
married  in  early  life  to  the  Rev,  Juhu 
Channing  Abdy,  rector  of  St.  John's, 
South  work,  by  whom  she  baa  left  issue  an 
only  child,  the  Rev.  Albert  UliAuniug 
Abdy,  of  Worcester  Coll,  Oxford.  Mra» 
Abdy  was  buried  in  SL  Peter's  Church- 
yard»  in  the  Isle  of  Thauet. 

At  Doynton  Rectory,  Bath*  Sarah,  relict 
of  the  late  Lewis  Clutterbuck,  esq.,  ut 
Newark  Park,  UkHiceater,  and  dau.  of 
William  Ballour,  eacp,  of  lulinburgh. 

At  Fitz  Rectory,  Shrewsbury,  aged  77, 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Nibill,  M.A,  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  Coll,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  161?,  and 
proceeded  M.A.  in  18*22 ;  he  was  appointed 
to  the  rectory  of  Fitz  in  1848. 

At  Bratoft  Rectory.  Lincolnshire,  aged 
97,  Louisa,  widow  of  the  Rev.  William 
Benson  Ramsden,  rector  of  Great  Stam- 
bridge,  Esaex. 

At  Allerton  Hall,  Liverpool,  Archibald 
Sinclair,  esq. 

At  1,  Bryanatone-«qiiare,  suddenly, 
aged  4S,  Madame  Aune  Musurus.  The 
deceased  lady  was  of  Greek  nationality, 
being  a  dau.  of  Prince  Vogorides  ;  she  was 
married,  in  1839,  to  Musurua  Pasha,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  first  families  of 
Couritantinople,  and  who«e  eldest  brother 
ia  a  member  of  the  Great  Cuuncil  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  youngest  is  Prince  of 
Samoa.  The  deceased  liwly  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1851,  with  Muaurui  Pasha,  on  his 
appointment  oa  Turkish  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St  James*d.  She  was  tempo- 
rarily interred  at  Kensol-green  Cemetery, 
prior  to  her  removal  to  Constantinople. 
The  deoeased  lady  was  suddenly  taken  ill 
during  the  festivities  at  the  India  House, 
in  honour  of  the  Sultanas  visit  to  Eng- 
land. She  loaves  a  family  of  two  sods 
and  four  daughters. 

JhIi/  20*  At  Montalegre,  Lausanne, 
aged  3&,  the  Rev.  George  Read  Adam, 
B.A-,  of  SL  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  incumbent 
of  St.  Mary's,  Kilburn,  N*W.  He  was 
formerly  curate  of  Harrow. 

At  Kent  Lodge,  Regent* s-park,  a^d  S7y 
Elizabeth,  widow   of   Major-Gen.   Farrer, 
U  It  2 
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and    eldest    dau.    of    the  late    WilliAra 
Helyar,  oaq.j  of  Coker  Court,  Somerset. 

Ag«d  70,  tho  Rev.  Henry  Holme- Airey, 
mciimbent  of  SeMde^  near  KendaL  ICe 
Tjraa  formerly  aeoond  master  of  Sedbergk 
Q  mmmar-Bchool. 

At  Rutlftud-gate,  Ily de-park,  Margaret 
Ann,  widow  of  George  Lyall,  esq,  for- 
merly M,P.  far  London. 

At  6,  VVidcotnb^-creijcent,  Bath, aged  56, 
tlie  Hod.  Willmm  Church  MaoI>ougall, 
late  one  of  her  Majeatya  Puisne  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jamaica. 

Juhj  21,  At  Dunoon,  Argyleshire,  N.B., 
aged  75;  Hobeit  EglintoUi  eaq^^  of  Dunoon 
Caatle, 

At  LeamingioD,  aged  66,  tlie  Kev. 
Robert  Towiiahend  Forester.  The  <ie- 
ceased  waa  boro  in  ISOl,  and  educated  nt 
Jesua  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  ho  gra- 
duated B.A.  in  1S25 ;  ho  was  formerly  of 
Elinley  Lodge,  Droitwich,  and  vicar  of 
High  Krcall,  Salop. 

At  Van brugh- park,  BlacUieatbt  Oliver 
William  Lang,  esq.,  late  Master  Ship- 
wright of  the  Royal  Dockyard,  Chathiun. 
Tho  lait  ship  the  coostruction  of  which 
he  auperin tended  waa  the  At^ldUts^  wbich, 
next  the  Af  I'no/oar,  was  the  largest  amiour- 
cliul  ship  at  the  late  naval  review.  Jlr. 
Lang^d  health  had  been  failmg  for  the  last 
two  yeara.  He  then  received  a  bevero 
ahock  by  the  death  of  hia  eldest  son,  a 
lieatenant  R.N.,  who  wim  killed  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  while  in  the  execu* 
tion  of  bis  duty. 

At  Hydc-pnrk-streei,  aged  81,  Louisa, 
wife  of  Capt,  Robert  Locke. 

/i%  22.  At  Little  Trimty-kne,  a^ed  %\ 
Mrs.  llilU  relict  of  the  lUn'.  Isaac  Hill. 

At  Little  Horwood,  Bucks,  aged  68,  tho 
Rev.  Thomaa  Burbank  Holt,  late  vicar  of 
that  parish.  He  was  educated  at  Queen'B 
Coll,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1S22,  M.A.  in  1S25;  ho  was  appoiuted 
vicar  of  Little  Horwood  in  184 1. 

/»(</  23.  At  Toronto,  Cax^ada,  aged  65, 
the  Hon.  8.  B.  Harrison,  barrister-at  law. 
He  was  called  ti>  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1S32. 

At  East  Lavant,  Aged  78,  the  Hon. 
EliDor  Knight,  widow  of  Joseph  Knight, 
esq.  She  waa  the  youngest  dan.  of  John, 
Ist  Lord  De  Blaquiore,  by  Eleanor,  dau- 
of  Robert  Dobaou,  esq,  of  Anne s  Grove^ 
CO.  Cork;  she  was  bom  in  1789,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1S22,  to  J.  Knight,  esq.,  who 
died  in  1863, 

Elizabeth  Lindsay- Alexander,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  K,  Campbell,  D.D.,  of 
Bradford,  Yorks. 

At  Pitfirrane,  Fife,  aged  6,  Kathorine 
Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  P.  A  Halkett,  bart. 

^t  Harrow,  aged  2$)^  Barbara,  wife  of  the 


Rev.  Jamea  Jeakes,  and  dau.  of  tho  late 
George  Malcolm,  e«i].,  of  Liverpool. 

At  Navenbyt  Lincolnshire,  aged  64, 
the  Kev.  Henry  Brook  land  Mason,  M.A. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ  CoB.,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  gradualetl  B.A.  in  1837, 
and  M.A.  in  1840  ;  he  was  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  Navenby  in  1859. 

At  Bouiogne-stir-Mer,  aged  25,  Wiiliam 
Henry  Skinner,  esq,,  barriater-at-law.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  late  John 
Skinner,  esq.,  of  Bombay,  and  was  bom 
in  1842;  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln*sinn  in  1869. 

At  Corse,  near  Gloucester,  aged  62,  the 
Rev.  William  Wilson.  He  waa  educated 
at  St,  Peter's  Coll,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  RA.  in  1831,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  18 37 1  he  was  \icar  of  Haughtou 
Regis,  Beds,  from  1846  to  1855,  when 
be  was  inatituted  vicar  of  Corse. 

Jidij  21.  At  Cam  brid  goto  wn,  Sandhurst, 
agdii  3  months,  Lettice  Charlotte,  dau.  of 
Gerald  E.  Boyle  and  Lady  Theresa  Boyle, 

At  Hampstaad,  Jane  Pye,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Irving,  of  Kilbum,  W. 

At  DalliDgton,  Sussex,  a>?ed  38,  Caro- 
line, wife  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  RaUbeck 
Tatham,  vicar  of  Dallington. 

At  Southampton,  aged  tJ7,  Rear* Admiral 
Edward  Buraaby  Tinling.  He  entered  the 
navy  July,  181  J,  and  served  in  the  Qiceen 
Charlotte,  flag-ship  of  Lord  Exmouth,  at 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1816  ;  in 
the  Varkw  in  1818-10  in  an  expedition 
against  the  piratea  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
He  waa  sabaeqnently  employed  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  West  Indian  stationa, 
and  was  posted  Dec.  27, 1843,  and  became 
retired  rear-admiral  March  23, 18d3,  He 
married,  in  1844,  Mary  Ann,  dfto.  of  the 
late  Francis  Brace,  esq.,  and  nieoe  of  the 
late  Vice^Admiral  Sir  E.  Brace,  K.C.B. 

Jtdif  25.  At  Lansdowne  Lodge,  Putney, 
aged  76,  the  Countess  of  Kilmorey.  Her 
lulyship  wflfl  the  fifth  dau.  of  George  Gun 
Cunninghaniej  esq.,  of  Mount  Kennedy, 
CO.  Wiuklow ;  she  was  bom  in  1790,  and 
married  in  March,  1814,  to  Francis,  Earl 
of  Kilmorey,  by  whom  sbe  bad  issue  three 
sons  and  one  dauj^hter.  Her  eldest  son, 
Tiscount  Newry,  died  in  May,  185L 

At  l^lswood,  Rcigate,  aged  46,  Lord 
Robert  Renebald  Pelliam-Clinton,  The 
deceased  vvaH  the  ymingeat  son  of  Henry 
I*elham,  4th  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by 
Eliiiabetb,  dau.  of  Edmund  Miller  Mundy, 
esq.,  of  Shipley,  Derby sbi re.  He  was  bom 
on  the  l&th  of  October,  lS2t),  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  was  a  heutenant  of  the 
Sherwood  Rangers.  The  deceased  noble- 
man, who  waa  a  Liberal  Conservative  in 
politics,  formerly  repreeented  North  Not- 
tiuglKim.Hhiie  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons, 
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beiiig  first  returned  at  the  general  election 
in  1852,  ID  conjunction  with  Lord  Uenry 
^dl^nck,  and  olao  returned  with  the  pre- 
•est  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  CommoDs 
•t  tbo  elections  in  1857  aod  1659.  He 
ynM  compelled  to  retire  from  his  legislative 
duties  at  the  clone  of  the  last  Parliament 
on  account  of  hia  bad  health. 

At  Orby,  Liacolnahiro,  aged  85,  the 
Ber,  John  Campbell. 

At  1 2,  Devonshire-place,  Portland  place, 
aged  5-t,  Henry  Dundas  Drurnmoml,  esq. 
The  deceased  was  the  second  san  of  the 
late  George  Harley-Drummondj  esq.,  of 
Drumtochty,  by  Mai|^ret,  dan,  of  the  late 
Alexander  Uunro,  esq.,  and  was  bom  in 
1S12;  he  married,  in  1 83 iJ,  Sophia  Jane» 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  C« 
Mackiunon^  enq,,  but  has  left  no  issue. 

At  Harr^igate.  aged  73,  Commander 
AVillianj  Lij^rdet,  ItN.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  late  John  Liardet,  cs«|.,  by  Lady  Per- 
petiie  Catherine  de  Paul  de  Laoianon 
d*Albe,  and  was  bom  in  1794.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1606,  as  first-class  volunteer 
on  board  the  Hfdwirnj,  and  served  for  some 
time  on  the  Mediterrane.m  and  Newfound- 
land  stationa  In  Ibitj  ho  Wiiu  api^Kdnted 
to  the  charife  of  a  station  in  the  Coa«t 
Guard.  He  married,  in  1836,  Adeline 
Eliza,  youngest  tlau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Finnock,«eiK].,  of  Jamaica,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  two  sons  and  one  dau. 

At  2,  PomoQapIace,  Hammersmilhj, 
aged  91,  Christopher  Willoughby,  esq. 

Jvly  2^.  At  Munich,  aged  6l\  Utho, 
ex- King  of  Greece.     See  OuiTUaHY. 

At  Clonnjel,  co.  Tipperary,  aged  66, 
the  Hon.  Frances  Sadiier  Prittie.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Francis 
Aldborough  Prittie,  of  Corville.covTippe- 
rary  (who  died  in  1S53),  by  his  (second 
wifo^  ELi2abetb|  dau.  of  the  late  Rij^ht 
Hon.  George  Ponsonby,  and  brother  of 
Henry,  Srd  Lord  Dunalley;  he  was  born 
in  1811,  and  married,  hrst,  in  1883,  Mary, 
only  child  of  the  Hon.  Peter  H<:k8e,  of 
Demerara;  secondly,  1846,  Susanna,  only 
dau.  of  VVm.  H.  Cartori  esq.,  of  Castle 
Martin,  co.  Kildare;  and  thirdly,  1858, 
Janet  Elizabeth,  seeoud  dau.  of  Edward 
O.  BeUf  esq.,  of  Streams  town,  co.  Mayo. 

At  LoDgwood,  Langholm,  N.B.,  aged 
80,  CoL  Bortbwiclc,  late  of  H.M.'s  Indian 
Army. 

At  Stone  House,  EjLtou,  aged  01,  John 
Guy  Kvercd,  eeq.  The  deeesaed  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Juhn  Evered,  esq.^  of  Hill 
House,  Otterbarapton,  and  waa  bom  in 
]80<};  he  won  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Kxtonj  and  Capt.  Somen^t  Mditia. 

In  Loudon,  aged  62,  Georgiana,  wife 
of  George  Kursdon,  esq.,  of  Fursdon, 
lievon.     She    was    the   dau«   of    H,  G. 


AUeyne,    esq.,    of   Barbatl oca,    and    was 
married  to  Mr.  Fursdon  in  1825. 

At  Mount  Radford  House,  Exeter,  tged 
01,  the  Rev.  C hades  Rodwell  Koper,M.A. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  hie  Itobert 
lloper,  esq.,  of  Wicken  Hall,  Suffolk,  by 
Catherine,  third  dau.  of  Lionel  Kodwell, 
esq.,  of  the  ancient  Norfolk  family  of  that 
name.  He  was  bom  at  Wicken  HoU  in 
1H02;  educated  at  the  Gram umr  Schools 
of  Walnhani  and  Hingham,  and  graduated 
at  SL  John's  Coll,  Uxford,  in  1821.  In 
1824  he  was  appointed  to  the  eecond 
masteTT^hip  of  tirorasgrove  Grammar 
Sohool^  and  in  1826  was  ordained  to  the 
curacy  of  Cofton-Hackett,  tljocc*e  Wor- 
cester. In  1S30  ho  became  principal  of 
the  Proprietary  College  of  Monat  1-iadford, 
which  he  subsequently  purchased.  In 
1840  he  was  appomted  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Ulave,  Exeterj  which  he  realigned  in 
April,  1S67.  Mr.  Uo[>er  was  an  uncom- 
promising High  Church maU|  and  the 
originator  in  Exeter  of  the  movement  for 
choral  services,  church  decorations,  and 
the  like.  In  connexion  with  this  subject 
ho  incurred  great  obloquy  and  oppo- 
sition; but  with  singular  and  undaunted 
courage  he  i>ersevered,  and  lived  to  eee 
the  movement  triurapliant.  The  rev. 
gentleman  married  iu  1826^  Annette, 
eldest  dau.  of  William  Bradford,  esq.,  of 
Warwick  Castle,  Spanish  Town,  by  whom 
he  has  left  one  Bon,  Charles  Harriotti 
surgeon  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hos- 
pital ;  and  also  three  daus. 

Jidt/  27.  At  Seeliftberg,  Switzerland^ 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Pakeuh.im,  Sho 
was  Eliza  Catherine,  second  tliu,  trf  the 
Late  Itev.  William  iSandfonl,  and  sister  of 
Henry,  2nd  Lord  Mount  8audfor<l,  and 
married,  in  1622,  the  Hon.  and  Rev, 
Hetu-y  Pakenham,  Inte  dean  of  St,  Patrick's 
and  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  by  whom, 
who  died  inlSflS^she  had  iiaue  three  soxui 
and  two  daus. 

At  Guernsey,  Col  Wiimm  Frederick 
Carter,  C.B.,  63nl  Kegt. 

At  6,  St.  Albans- rood,  Keosington, 
aged  63,  Eliaalveth,  wife  of  Wm.  Hamp- 
shire, esq.,  paymaster  of  her  Majesty's 
Household. 

At  Edgbaston,  aged  76,  Jamej  Hunt, 
esq.,  J. P. 

At  Brook  House,  Staiford,  aged  72, 
John  Kendertlins,  esq.,  Couiraandcr  R.N. 
The  deceased  enteretl  the  Navy  na  first- 
class  volunteer  on  board  the  Princen 
Ciiroiim  in  1808,  and,  being  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  CrfMi/f  served  for  some 
time  on  the  West  India  and  Home  Sta- 
tiona.  He  married,  in  1B27,  Elijeabeth 
Harriet,  dau.  of  Mr.  Brutton,  governor  of 
Staflbrd  Gaol. 
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At  Warrington  tcrnice,  Maida-hill  age<i 
47, 'Caroline,  widow  of  Saniufsl  PbilJi|)8f 
author  of  *"  Kssaja  from  the  Timti,^* 

At  Gibraltar,  aged  22,  Clara  Anna,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  the  Hon,  T.  O.W,  Pluukett, 
resident  iD:igi8tnit€  at  Longford.  She 
was  the  only  child  of  John  Kii-kby,  eaq,, 
of  Feriibaiik,  co,  York,  and  married  ta 
the  Hou.  Mr.  Pluukett  in  1802. 

Jiiiu  28.  At  AUoa,  N,B.,  in  hi»  DTtb 
year,  A  Jr.  Eobert  Christie.  He  wu  bom  at 
JJoIkr  in  April,  1770,  and  ftt  the  ago  oC 
thirteen  eugaged  in  the  merchant  eervicc  as 
c;ibiiihoy  of  the  Cakdoitia^  but  left  that 
ibtp  Aiid  joined  another  belonging  to 
Greunock.  Jfe  hatl  not  been  long  on 
board  of  her,  however^  when  the  'Sprees- 
gang"  made  its  appearance  tbere,  and 
bet  along  with  several  of  hm  ahip- 
niates,  were  forced  on  board  H.M.  aship 
Jitoadftnjtml^  where  he  remained  under 
training  for  some  time.  He  was  after- 
wardn  tranef erred  to  the  St.  Ja^rph^  and 
fought  on  boaixl  of  her  at  Snn  Domingo. 
After  tlii«  he  was  transmitted  to  the 
Suptrb,  aild  fought  with  Nelaonat  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  «evcral  other  engagements, 
including  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  He 
was  engaged  abo  at  the  battle  of  Algiera. 
The  laat  battle  bo  took  part  in  was  Nava- 
rlno.  Altogether  he  waa  engaged  in 
nearly  forty  battles  and  skirmieliefl,  and, 
etmnge  to  say,  in  all  the&a  couEicte  ho 
never  received  a  wound.  After  peace 
was  restored,  Mr.  Christie  waa  in  lS20diiS- 
oharged  with  a  ptnaion  of  2i)i.  per  anDuro, 
whieb  he  leceived  up  to  hia  death. 

At  Exmeuth,  Emily,  dau.  of  the  late 
Col  and  Lady  Ceciha  La  Touche,  of 
Marlay. 

At  Herlingfordbury  Pjuk,  Herta,  aged 
70,  Edward  Lewb,  esq. 

At  60,  Albiun-roftd,  Dal^ton,  aged  52, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Lyford^  incumbent  of  St. 
michaers,  Shoredltch.  He  waa  educated 
at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxfordi  where  he  gra- 
duated B,  A.  in  1B44, 

At  Dover,  aged  t?7,  Mary  Tovey  Rose, 
relict  of  the  late  H.  L,  Hose^  eaq.,  Capt. 
3rd  Dro goons. 

Aged  ^4,  the  Rev,  CbarleB  Tufncll, 
vicar  of  Stoiirpaine,  Dorert,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Calliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.A,  in  1647,  and  proceeded 
%\.A.  ill  1S50;  Ije  was  iuBtituted  to  the 
Ticarage  of  Stourpiine  in  1 854. 

At  HaiTow  Weald,  aged  38,  the  Rov. 
Graham  Tyntiall. 

Jnfif  25).  At  St.  Helier'ii,  Jersey,  aged 
77,  Lieut.  CoL  O.  J.  E  Johnston,  late  of 
the  Bengal  Army. 

At  CaniLndge,  aged  f54,  Kenneth  Ma- 
caulay,  e54i ,  Q.C.    t?ee  Obitltaiiy. 

At  HniceUiuiirt,  Hants,  aged  4.%  Hugh 


H.  J«  MaAsy,  esq.  He  was  the  elde»t  son 
of  the  late  Hon.  George  Wm.  UtuBj,  by 
his  first  wife,  Karolssa,  second  dau.  of 
J.  H.  Smith  Barry,  eskv»  of  Man frey^ Hall. 
CO.  Chester,  and  grandson  of  Hugh,  3rd  ^ 
Lord  Mas«y;  he  was  bom  in  1822,  was  i 
Major  H.anta  Artillery  Militia,  and  foi* 
mcrly  Capt.  4ltb  Eegt.  He  married,  in 
1850,  Annie  Margaret,  second  dau*  of  the 
lata  Morgan  John  Evaiis.  c^.,  of  Llwya- 
harried,  co.  Raflnor,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
three  sons  and  one  dau. 

Major  John  Somner  Sedley,  formerly  i  ^ 
the  Krjyal  Staff  Corps,  late  lat  Class  Bar*] 
rack  Master  of  the  MatiHtiuja,  and  one 
the  few  siin'iving  Waterloo  ofEcera. 

Jnhf  30,  At  Eweil,  Surrey,  aged  75, 
Sir  John  K.  Ueid,  hart.     See  OarrUABT. 

At  Wilton  Rectory,  Salisbury,  aged  44» 
the     Rev.    Richard     Seymour     Conway 
Chermftide.     He  waa  the  ekleat  son  of  the 
late   Sir    Robert    Alexander   Chennaide, 
many  years  physician  to  the  Britiah  Em- 
bassy at  Paris  {who  died  in  lSt)l),by  Jane 
Merriel,  dau.  of  R.  Williams,  esq. ;  be  was 
born   in   1823,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Surbonne,   Paris,  and  took  hU  degree  i 
B.A.  there  at  the  age  of    sixteen.     I 
graduated  B.A.  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
in    1S44,  and    proce<Hloti   M.A.   in    1847. 
In  1848    ho    was   presented   by  the  late 
Earl   of  Pembroke  to  the  living  of  Wil* 
ton.     He   was   au  excellent  linguist,  and 
a    good    claasicat    and    Oriental    scholar. 
He  painted  and  carved  well,  waa  an  able 
geologist,  and  bod  a  most  extraonlinATj.] 
memory.     He  wrote  for  MLicmillaii*$  an4J 
the  DulfitH    Cuhrmthf  3/(2;/tir»Mt'  only  tki 
few  dnya  before  hk  deaili.  Mr.  Cbermaide  ] 
attended  and  took  part  in  the  great  anti- 
ritualiatic  meeting  recently  held  at  Sali4-I 
bury.     In  1857  the  rev.   gentleman  wa»^ 
appointetl  to  a  prebendal  sUiU  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral.     Ho  married,  in  1846,  Emily, 
dau.  of  J,  Dawson,  esq.,  and  niece  of  the 
late  John  Walter,  esq.,  M.P.,  by  whom  ho 
bos  left  a  large  family.     His  eldest  (' 
Mabel,  was  married,  in  lS6ti,  to 
Morrison,  esq.,  of  Fonthill,  AVilts. 

At  02,  St.  Georges -square,  aged  14 
months,  Lin  it  Augusta,  dau.  of  Capt.  tlie 
Hou.  Hugh  Hare. 

At  Prince's  Uisborough,  Augusta  MarU 
Keats,  wife  of  Admiral  Keats,  of  Port- 
bill,  Lidefijrd.  She  was  the  dau.  of  Gyles 
King  Lyford,  esq.,  of  Winchester,  and 
married  Admiral  Keata^  as  his 
wife,  In  1835. 

At   11,  Lower  Belgravc-street,  aged  78 
Mary  Ann,  widow^  of  John  Pascal  Lark 
esq.,  B,C.8. 

At  Kugby,  a^'ed  Cfl,  Philadelphia  Pal- 
mer, widow  of  the  Her.  .1.  i*.  Uhoades^ 
sometime  rector  of  Clonmel,  Ireland. 
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At  Chardaiook,  aged  ^7,  Honom  Sarah, 
wife  of  the  Kev.  C.  Woodcock. 

At  i?outh  Bersted,  Bognor,  Mra.  Ch«r- 
lotte  Wright,  widow  of  JJr.  Kobert  Henry 
^Vrightj  I'iiyaician  to  the  Forcea,  late  of 

/i%  3h  Kathleeo  Henrietta  Francea, 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Brtidrick.  She 
wu  the  fourth  dau.  of  the  Ute  liioh&rfl 
BroiWGkcr,  esq. ,  of  Boveridge,  Dorset^  and 
iraa  uiArried  in  1862. 

At  40,  Porchester  terrace,  W,,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Hay,  late  of  the  Carabineers, 

At  28,  Wilton-place,  aged  one  year  and 
two  moatbit,  Suean  Mary  Cecil,  d&u.  of 
Capt  Cecil  Ivea,  B.H.G.,  and  of  the  Hon. 
JTra.  Cecil  Ives. 

At  Sydney-atreet,  Brompton,  aged  49, 
Henry  0*Malley,  esq.,  barrUter-at-Iaw. 
H0  was  the  youagcat  eon  of  the  late  iStr 
Samuel  U'Malley,  bart.»  of  Kilboyne 
Hoaae,  Ireland,  by  Jane,  dau,  of  J. 
Keilly,  e»|„  and  waa  born  in  1818, 

At  6,  Clarence-place,  l^enean^  aged  SO, 
Wilmot  llobyna,  relict  i>£  the  late  Major* 
Gen,  Kobyns. 

At  EoxUiry,  Maaaachnaetts,  U.S.,  aged 
78,  Miaa  Catherine  Maria  Sedgwiek,  a 
popular  writer  of  the  United  States,  MisjS 
liedgwick'B  trat  book,  entitled  **  A  New 
England  Tale,"  waa  publiahed  in  1822; 
and  two  years  later  appeared  "  Eedwood." 
which  waa  reprinted  in  England,  and  v,as 
almoat immediately  tranabted  iiito  French, 
Bwediah,  and  Italian.  Her  subaeqtient 
works  were  '*  Hope  I^ealie,  or  Early  Tituea 
in  America/'  puMiahetl  in  1S27;  **  Cla- 
rence/' ISliU;  •' Le  Boaau,"  tti  18:i2;  and 
*'Tbe  Unwooda,"  in  1SS5,  During  the 
three  years  following  appeared  the  *"  I'oor 
Ilich  Han/'  *'lJve  and  Let  Live/'  "Means 
and  Ends/'  *'  Home/*  and  *'  Love  Tokens 
for  Children/'  In  1841  ahe  pubtiahed,  ou 
her  return  from  Europe,  a  book  of  travel, 
entitled  "  Letters  from  A  broad  to  Kindred 
at  Home ;  "  and  in  1845  appeared  ''  Milton 
Harrey  and  Other  Tales."  In  18&7,  theae 
were  followed  by  a  novel  of  American 
Society,  under  the  title  of  **  I^Iarried  or 
Single,'*  and  in  the  following  year  she 
gare  ua  a  "  Life  of  Joseph  Curtis."  HiiT 
iucceas  aa  a  writer  was  aaaured  at  the  first ; 
beaidee  her  Urger  work^  she  contributed 
a  great  number  of  essays  and  stories  to 
magazine  Htorature. 

Aged  5d,  the  lie  v.  J.  C.  Simpson,  of 
Hounalow. 

At  Hyde,  Angel  Emily,  dau,  of  John 
Herbert  Foley,  esq.,  of  liidgway,  Pera* 
brokeahii^e,  and  widow  of  the  Itev.  William 
Yemon,  rector  of  Hanbury ,  00.  Worcester* 

At  Dyserteguoy,  co.  Londonderry,  aged 
86,  the  Rev.  Sir  William  L  Macartuey, 
bart    See  Doitqaky. 


Aug,  I,  At  the  reald3nce  of  her  father, 
Mr.  Scott,  of  Highfield  Houae»  Wathupon- 
Deame,  aged  31,  Mary,  wife  of  .Mr.  J.  A. 
Beaumontp  solicitor,  of  Moorgate  street. 

Aged  82,  Fercivall  Hare  Earle,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Karte, 

At  South  Park,  Belgate,  aged  80,  the 
Rev.  Oeorge  Hough,  M.A.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Pembroke  ColL,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  RA.  in  1808,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  ISll ;  in  1858  he  w.ia  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Yelford,  Uxon.  He  was 
formerly  incumbent  of  South  Crosaland, 
Yorkshire,  and  late  Senior  Colonial  Chap- 
Iain,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

At  Barry  more  House,  Wargrave,  Berks, 
aged  60,  K  W.  Seale,  esq. 

At  Maidstone,  aged  94,  Alicia,  widow  of 
Thomas  Sweetlove,  esq. 

Auff,  2.  At  31.  Dorset-square,  aged  72, 
Edward  Nicbolaa  Hurt,  esq.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Charles  Hurt,  esq., 
of  Wtrka worth,  by  Susannah,  dau.  of  Sir 
R.  Arkwright,  Knt. ;  he  waa  born  in  ITS' 5, 
and  married,  in  1823,  Caroline^  youngest 
dan.  of  Joseph  Strutt,  esci.  (*he  died  in 
1834). 

At  Montrose,  aged  82,  Archibald  Jfae- 
neill,  esq,  J.P,  late  CapL  91st,  in  which 
regiment  he  aen-ed  in  the  Peninsula. 

At  Cliltonville,  Brighton,  nged  72, 
Major-Gen.  Charle.'i  Henry  Mee,  R.A. 

At  Crick  ley -hi  11,  near  Gloucester*  aged 
13,  William  Hugh,  eldeijt  son  of  WilHam 
Tontifex,  jun.,  of  Olenlee,  Cheltenham. 

At  Dublin,  aged  S2,  Capt.  Roberts 
Torrens  Pratt,  6&th  Regt.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Lieut.- Gen.  Sir  T.  S.  Pratt, 
K.CB,,  by  Frances  Agnes,  dau.  of  J,  3. 
Cooper,  esq.,  and  was  bom  in  1834. 

At  ToUertoD,  Notts,  aged  59,  the  Rev. 
Richard  CLirlea  Ward,  B.A.  He  was 
ed ucated  at  Trinity  Cull .,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1831,  and  was  instl* 
tuted  to  tbe  rectory  of  Tollertoo  in  1840. 

At  I^iirieston  Lodge,  Hampstead,  aged 
75,  Col.  Richard  We^ttnore,  iJBrd  Regt. 

Au^f.  3.  At  61,  Chester'Square,  aged 
28,  Katharine  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rer. 
Fred  0 tick  Hoyd.  8he  was  the  only  child 
of  H.  W.  BeauclGrk,esq.,  and  was  nmrried 
in  1804. 

At  5,  Seymour-place,  Wandsworth- road, 
aged  51,  Henry  Allan  Duncan,  e*q., 
M.ILC.3.,  Ac,  thinl  son  of  the  Ute  Capt. 
J.  M.  Duncan,  R.N. 

At  Bath,  aged  15,  Emily  Luetic  eMest 
child  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Stuart  Fa^gan^ 
rector  of  Chaj'lcombe. 

At  Bewdley,  Commander  BoDJamin 
Hart,  R.K.,  foruierly  of  Kclvedon,  Essex, 
The  decwiaed  entered  the  navy  iu  180 7  as 
clerk  on  board  the  PetvH^  employed  on 
the  Jamaica  station  ;  ha  became  midship- 
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uoan  of  the  Minotaur  in  1800,  rmd  senred 
in  that  veflwHtl  on  the  BaI tic  station  in  Dec, 
1810,  when  he  hud  the  minfortune  to  be 
shipwrecked  on  the  Haok  Sanda.  near 
Texel,  and  token  prisonert  He  waa  re- 
leased from  captivity  in  1814,  and  «ub- 
•equently  served  otf  Lisbon  and  Cork,  uid 
in  the  l^cditerr&tieaii. 

At  Horton,  aged  5B,  the  He  v.  George 
Wilhum  Hutch in8»  M,A..  incumbent  of 
H ort on  c  luu'  I '  iddingt on .  H e  w aa  ed ucated 
at  MagdAlen  Hall,  Uxford,  where  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  in  1831?,  and  proceeded  M,A, 
io  1842  ;  he  was  formerly  curate  of  Dod- 
ington,  Soraeraet. 

Ai  Margate^  aged  70,  Anne^  wife  of 
Alderman  8.  Mercer. 

At  MiUfield,  Uyde,  I,  of  Wight,  llachael 
Marj',  widow  of  Sir  Kobert  Oliver,  K-C,B, 

At  PentreheyliD,  co,  Mautgoinftry,  Wil- 
liara  Rofl8  Turner,  late  Capt.  Srd  l^egt, 

Au^.  4.  At  Fairfield,  co.  Dublin,  at  qm 
advanced  age,  Sidney  K.,  widow  of  the 
Bev.  Thomaa  Acton. 

At  Cav^^Mljani  Fark^  Reading,  aged  75J| 
William  Crawshay,  esq.     See  UBiTtTABT, 

At  f^tunehouse,  Glonceaterahiro,  aged 
79,  Robert  Stephens  Davies,  esq.,adeputy- 
Heuteiiant  and  magistrate  for  that  county. 

At  Chi  I  worth  Manor,  Guildford,  from 
tetanua,  aged  19,  Robert  Alfred  Godwin- 
Austen  J  third  eon  of  R.  A.  C.  Godwin- 
Atisten,  esq. 

At  the  Grain  mar  School,  Lewishiimi 
the  Rev.  George  Frederick  I^cey^  ALA. 
H©  wii  educated  at  Pembroke  Coll ,  Cam- 
bridge, where  be  graduated  B.A.  in  18il7j 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1840;  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  master  of  Lewiabam  Grata- 
m»t  School  in  185?,  and  was  foimerly 
hetd  master  oi  the  Grammar  School, 
Drogbeda,  JrelaniL 

In  Loudon,  aged  76,  Mr.  George  Pollard. 
The  deceased  was  the  founder  of  the  Lon- 
don Joint- Stock  Bank,  and  commenced 
operationBin  1^30  in  Moorgste-Btreetwith 
five  clerks.  He  haii  filletl  the  office  of 
manager  during  tbe  whole  time  he  was 
connected  with  the  eatablishment  until 
within  tbe  last  few  years,  when  he 
was  elected  to  a  scat  at  the  board  of 
directors. 

After  a  brief  illnega,  aged  24,  Alex- 
ander Rneaell.  eaq.,  formerly  of  Calcutta, 
and  late  i>f  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  a  gtiident  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

At  Springfield  Memnt,  Leeds^  aged  71, 
Robert  Walker,  esq.  He  wan  one  tjf  the 
four  60D8  of  the  late  Robert  Malkcr, 
eeq.,  of  Gildersomet  an  eminent  merchant 
in  Leeda,  by  Sarah,  only  dau,  oi  Juhn 
Anuisteftd,  esq.,  of  Leeds. 

Auft.  5.  At  Great  Malvern,  aged  19, 
Kenelm  Harria  Burland,  youngest  aon  of 


J.  B.  Harris  Burland,  esq,,  of  Kewent, 
Glouceeterehire, 

At  Worthing,  aged  6$,  Capt.  Thomaa 
t^rtwnght,  R.N.  The  deceased,  who 
waa  born  in  1799,  entered  tbe  navy  in 
1812,  as  firat-cksa  volunteer  on  board  tbe 
Chatham^  and  served  in  the  North  Sca» 
He  wan  afterwards  employed  on  the 
North  American  and  Jamaica  statiotits, 
and  waa  present  at  the  bombardment  of 
Algiers  in  1816.  From  1828  to  184i  he 
was  employed  in  the  Coadt  Guard  ser- 
vice, lie  married,  in  1824,  Miss  Ami 
BasJey;  by  whom  he  has  left  two  children. 

At  26,  Upper  I'billimoreplace,  Kensing- 
ton, oged  76,  Margaret,  widow  of  John 
Elliot,  esq  ,  R.N.,  formerly  steward  of  tbe 
Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich, 

At  Whitby,  Mary  Ann  Harvey,  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Harvey^  LL.B.,  rector 
©I  Finningley,  Yorkshire. 

At  62,  Pembndge  Villas,  Bayswater, 
aged  62,  John  Perry  Loveland,  esq.,  J.P, 

At  Aakam  Fryan,  near  York,  aged  73, 
the  Rev.  John  D'Arcy  Jervia  Preston. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  tbe  late  Ad- 
miral D'Arcy  Preston,  of  Askom  Bryan, 
(who  died  in  1847),  by  Sophia,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Hir  George  Nares, 
one  of  tbe  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Com* 
mon  Pleas;  he  was  bom  in  1791,  and 
educated  at  Merton  Coll,  Oxford,  where 
be  graduated  RA.  in  1816,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1823,  The  rev.  gentleman,  who 
was  a  magistrate  for  the  We«t  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  married,  first,  in  1S2I,  Eiiza- 
beath,  dau.  of  Peter  Speuce,  esq.^  of  Ken* 
sington  j  and  secondly,  Klizabeth,  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Gilman,  bart»  He  ia 
succeeded  in  the  family  estate  by  bis  son, 
the  Rev.  J.  DArcy  Warcop  Preston,  in- 
cumbent of  Sandwich,  Kent,  who  waa 
born  in  1822,  and  married,  in  18&S, 
Emdy,  flau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Brownlow. 

Aug.  6.  At  Aberystwith,  South  Wales, 
aged  65,  John  Li.^ter,  esq.,  of  Sbtbden 
Hall,  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  a  magistrate  for 
the  Weut  Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 

At  II,  Suffolk  street,  Pall-mall,  Mary, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Pigou,  M.A.,  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Philip'*,  Regent  street. 

At  Winchester,  aged  63,  L'harlotte,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Shipley,  of  Twyford 
House,  Hampshire. 

Aged  £2,  Frederick  Howard-Yyaa, 
Commander  R.N.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  the  late  Major-General  Howard- Vyse, 
of  St<4e  Place,  Bucks,  by  Frances,  dau,  of 
Henry  Hesketh,  esq.,  of  Newton,  Che- 
shire ;  he  was  born  in  1816,  educated  at 
tbe  Royal  Naval  College,  and  entered  the 
Navy  in  1831 ;  and,  having  passed  his 
examination  in  1835,  served  for  some 
time  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  Portsmouth, 
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ftiiil  Id  South  Ameriea.  He  becamo  a 
commaBcler  on  the  rfltired  list  in  IS 64. 

ili4<7-  7»  At  Wieabrwlen,  the  Lady 
Stuftrt^  do  Decies.  Her  lady  ah  ip  was 
Mndnmo  de  Ott,  and  wa^  married,  ia 
1828,  to  Lijrd  Stuart  de  Decies,  by  whom 
she  leaves  issue  one  aon  and  a  dan. 

At  Lodz,  tJQ  Potooia,  aged  62t  Im  Aid- 
ridge,  the  Africati  actor.  See  OBCTDAar. 

At  Wells,  Somerset,  aged  89,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  Joseph  Bliaaet,  esq.,  of  Lettoa 
Court,  Herefardjihiro,  and  dau.  and  co- 
heir o!  John  Freeman,  eaq. ,  of  Letton. 

In  London,  aged  30,  the  Rev,  David 
Jonea,  M.A..  incumbent  of  Llaoa£an-y- 
Trawaooed  and  Lbin^vtiQMm,  co.  Cardigan. 

A^,  8.  At  Weybridge,  aged  74,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Austin.    See  Obitdary. 

Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  aged  62,  Mr. 
Jamea  Brooke.  The  deceased  had  for 
Dearly  forty  yeara  acted  aa  one  of  the 
pfincipal  reporters  for  the  *S{<iHdard» 
The  depjvrtment  Bi>ecially  conlided  to  hk 
oare  was  that  o!  the  meetinirs  and  public 
proaeedingiA  arising  out  of  the  railway 
eyatem ;  and  the  lucidity  aad  correctness 
of  hia  reports  gained  for  him  not  only  the 
approval  of  his  emploveri,  but  the  respect 
and  eflteem  of  the  railway  intereat. 

Aged  73,  John  Dawson,  csq.t  barrister* 
at-law.  Thodeeeased  was  bom  in  1789, 
and  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple 
in  18S8. 

At  51,  Wesihoume-terrace,  Hyde-park « 
aged  74,  Sarah,  widow  of  Lieut.-CoL 
Oubbins,  C.B. 

At  Pomcroy,  Honiton,  Devon,  Henry 
Albert  Kenyon-Fuller,  e«q. 

At  28,Westbourae-park. suddenly, aged 
eS,  WilUara  Mcllwaino,  esq.,  Gapt.  R.N. 
He  was  bom  in  17£^d,  and  entered  the 
Kavy  ill  1811  ;  being  made  lieutenant,  ho 
I  was  employed  on  board  the  Li£^q/  during 
Burmeae  war.  He  was  afterwards 
yed  on  the  MediterraDean  station,  and 
I  Coast  Guard  service.  He  married, 
SI  2,  Cecilia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
\  Chaa.  Laoibert,  esq»,  of  Fitzroy-aquare. 

At  Bath,  aged  77,  Bdary,  second  liau.  of 
I  the  late  Eev.  Joseph  MoDkhouse,  reobor 
of  Market  Deeping,  Lincolnshire. 

Auff.  9.  Harriet,  wife  of  the  Kev.  J.  E, 
I  Alcodc.  rector  of  Hawling,  CbeltenLiam. 

At  Winchester,  aged  8'i,  Martha  Ciiam- 
I  berlayne,  widow  of  Capt,  Nat.  Turner, 
i.EJ.C.S. 

At  Instow,  North  Devon,  Francea, 
ddest  and  last  Hurvivlng  dan.  of  the  late 
\  Bev.  J.  T.  Pine  Coffin,  of  Portledge. 

Aged    72,    Walter    Lambert,    esq.,    of 

Dastte  Lambert,  co.  Qalway.  The  deceased 

Iwas  the  eldest   eon    of   tUe  late  ^Valter 

flismbert,  esq.,  of  Caslle  Lambert  (who 

died  in  1821),  by  Eli7^,  dau.  of   Burtctn 


Fense,  esq.,  of  Moyode  Castle,  co.  QaL 
way  ;  he  was  bom  in  1 795^  w^  educated 
at  Trinity  CoIL,  Dublin,  and  was  a  magis> 
trate  tor  co.  Qal  way,  and  served  as  high 
sheriff  of  that  county  1827  S.  He  married, 
in  1818,  Anne,  dau,  of  Giles  Eyre,  esq^ 
by  whom  he  baa  left,  with  other  issue,  a 
son  and  heir,  Thomas,  born  in  1820, 

Aged  53,  Major  SacaL  William  Russell, 
of  Mino^.  CO.  Cork,  late  98th  Regt. 

At  Hcatbfieldroadp  HMUiwortb,aged  80, 
the  Rev.  D.  N.  .Walton,  M.A.,  incumbent 
of  St.  Silas,  LoKells. 

Auff,  10.  In  London,  aged  7^,  Lady 
McAflam,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Jamei 
Nicoll  McAdauifSurveyoi'-general  of  roads. 

At  Brook  lands,  Dullington,  Sussex, 
Mary,  wife  of  Commander  W.  AudtiQ,R.N. 

At  Upton -upon  Severn,  aged  63,  the 
Rt)v^  Jijseph  Hill  Qrice,  M.A.  He  was 
oiucated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1831,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  18'J3,  He  was  forrneriy  curate  of 
QaeenhiH,  co.  Worcester,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  held  the  curacy  of  Ripple, 
near  Upton-upoU'Severn. 

At  Utterby  House,  Louth,  Lincolnshire, 
aged  4*2,  William  Henry  Harrold,  esq,, 
M^A^j  barrister^t-law.  The  deceased, 
who  was  bom  in  1325,  was  educated  at 
Wa^iham  ColL.  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated B.  A.  in  1847,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in 
1850;  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Ttjmple  in  18.^3,  and  practised  on 
the  home  circuit. 

At  Folkestone,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Mary  Sophia,  wife  of  Capt,  Gilbert  D. 
Kennicott,  RN, 

At  Coolkenno  Rectory,  co.  Wicklow, 
from  the  effects  of  illnesa  contracted  on 
service  in  India,  aged  32^  William,  son  of 
tbe  Rev.  Frederick  Owen,  and  kte  Cdpt« 
H>7th  Kegt 

At  Edinburgh,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the 
late  W,  Tait,  eaq,,  of  Pirn,  Mid-Lothiati. 

Aiiff.  11.  At  Kocheater,  aged  7-1,  Pene- 
lope, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut-Col. 
Boys,  R.M.,  and  granddau.  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Henry  Harvey,  K.B. 

At  28,  Wobum-»|Oftre,  aged  31,  Dr, 
Victor  Bazire.  Tbe  deoeased  has  but 
briefly  survived  his  talented  OLaster, 
Trousseau,  tbe  translation  of  whose  work 
he  was  j  tist  flnishmg  and  euriohing  with 
many  of  bin  own  annotations. 

At  97,  Ebiiry-street,  Pimlico,  aged  81, 
the  Rev.  John  Brown, 

At  Chetwynd  Park,  Salop,  aged  71, 
Robert  Herbert  Clive,  esq. 

At  Blackpool,  aged  68,  Frances  BlJory, 
widow  of  the  Veu.  Robert  Mosley  Master, 
archdeacon  of  Manchester  and  rector  of 
CrostoQ,  atui  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Scuith,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Seltdm,  SuiTey. 
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At  9,  West bourae- terrace,  Hyde-park, 
Aged  69,  Horatio  Josspb  Moutefioro,  L-eq. 

At  20,  Upper  Seymour-street,  W,,  aged 
39,  Kobert  Henry  Ptige-Henderaon^  ea^.j 
of  Oewahikirk,  Yorka^  and  BeckeolMim 
Place,  Kent. 

At  Stouyliurst,  LanouBliJrej  aged  42^ 
Capt.  Walter  Strickland,  ItX.  He  paaaed 
his  es  ami  nation  for  the  navy  id  1S45, 
and  was  in  the  follow  in  g  year  appointed 
mate  of  the  Excdkwl  gunijery-Bhip  at 
Portemouth.  He  obtained  Li»  cofumLsMon 
in  1847,  and  Laving  Eerved  for  eome  tiine 
in    tlie    PacifiCj  became    commander  in 

At  Dover  Court,  Soutbaea,  Eljea  Ange* 
lina,  wtfe  of  CoL  O.  H.  Willia,  osaiataiit- 
QuartenDaater-General  S,W.  Disitrict. 

Awj.  12.  At  18,  Cleveland'sqiiare, 
KoUrt,  Stb  Earl  of  Mayo.  See  OmtUAaT. 

At  LeamingtoD,  nged  73,  Christina, 
yonngeat  and  only  sun  iving  dau.  of  the 
late  Cofemoa  NevLll^  esq.,  of  Kevill  Holt, 
Leicesterabire. 

At  Oeuevo,  aged  h%^  John  Hogera,  esq., 
F.IiS.,  of  River  Hill,  Sevenoaka,  Kent, 
and  formerly  of  Upper  Tooting,  Surrey. 
He  T>vaa  the  only  aon  of  tbo  late  Jobn 
Rogers,  esq*,  of  Upper  Tooting  (wbo  died  m 
1840),  by  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  Well- 
ford,  eaq.,  of  Blaekheath  ;  be  yroa  bom  in 
1807,  and  educated  at  Ealliol  Coll,  Ox- 
foix],  where  he  graduated  EA.  in  1£S0, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1833;  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1836 1  and  woja  a  magiatratc  for  Kent.  He 
marriifd,  in  1833,  Harriet,  second  dau,  of 
John  Thornton,  esq.,  of  Clapham,  by 
whom  ho  baa  left,  with  olber  i^tie,  John 
Thornton,  Capt*  38rd  Foot,  who  waja  bom 
in  1834,  and  married,  in  1862;  Margaret, 
second  dau.  of  Jobii  Bagwell,  eiq.,  of 
Marlfield,  co.  Tipperary. 

Aged  76,  Mr.  W.  W.  Scrimgeour.  The 
deceased  waa  the  manager  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  London  from  its  formation  iu 
1839.  On  Ma  redgnation  of  that  [loat  in 
1865^  he  woa  elected  a  director.  Mr. 
Scrimgeour,  preTioualy  to  bis  connection 
with  the  Union  Bank,  wa«  deputy-priji- 
cipal  of  the  discount  office  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

At  Pleoaley,  Derby abiro,  aged  69|  the 
Rev.  Courtney  Smith,  rector.  He  waa 
educated  at  Trinity  ColL,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A,  in  1^30 ;  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  Pleafiley  in  1856. 

Alii),  13.  At  Ardwell,  N.R,  aged  78, 
Sir  John  McTaggart,  bart.  See  ObitdaHT, 

At  Richmond'hill,  aged  67i  tbe  J<ev. 
Joseph  Brown,  M.A.,  rector  of  CliriBt- 
church,  Blackfriana-road.  The  deceased 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
brUlgej  where  he  graduated  B.A.  iu  1829, 


and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1833.  The  cireer 
of  tbo  deccaaed  hns  been  one  noted  for  ita 
uncea&ing  acta  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
He  waa  presented  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  to 
St.  PauFa,  Mill-hill,  in  1833,  subsequently 
became  chaplain  of  the  Qoverament 
Schools  at  Norwood,  and  was  ti-anaf erred 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  a  large  apheire 
of  labour  in  Betboal-green  in  1844.  In 
bim  the  poor  of  that  locality  fotind  a 
BteadfaJBt  friend.  In  IS 49  the  Bishop  of 
Wincheitter  presented  bim  to  the  rectory 
of  Cbri»ttburch,  Blackfriara,  which  he 
Med  till  hie  death.  He  woa  the  originator 
of  the  homea  for  aervanta  out  of  place, 
and  of  the  Albert  Institution,  Blackfriars 
(baths  and  waahhoueee,  &c.).  When  the 
late  John  M inter  Morgan  founded  the 
Cbolem  Orphan  Hoxise,  since  called  the 
*'  NaUonal/'  be  invited  the  assiatance  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  who  may  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  practical ly  created 
the  inatitution-  He  was  one  of  the 
earhest  supporters  of  the  Friondi*  of  the 
Clergy,  and  of  Lady  Herbert's  Female 
Emigration  Fund ;  but  that  which  has 
apeeially  endeared  his  name  to  multi- 
tudes was  the  part  he  bore  in  organlaiDg 
*' rural  parties"  of  the  working  claasea, 
and  excursions  of  the  poor  from  work- 
houses,  echixsla,  4c.,  into  the  country.— 

At  31,  Claphaui  road-place,  after  a  few 
daya*  illness ,  need  41,  C.  Henry  Buckhind, 
esq.,  vicar  choral  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Mr.  Buckland  for  aomc  time  had  been  the 
conductor  of  the  special  evening  services 
and  the  charity  children  festival.  He 
waa  buried  at  Nunhcid  Cemetery, 

At  Abingdon,  aged  79*  the  Rev»  Xa- 
thaniel  Dodaon.  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
late  vicar  of  Abing^lon.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  ColL»  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B, A.  1809,  and  proceeded  MA. 
in  1812.  Mr.  Dodson  was  appointed  rector 
of  Buttermere,  Wilta,  in  1818,  and  vicar 
of  St»  Heleu'a,  Abingdou,  in  1824,  He 
resigned  the  latter  living  about  alx  months 
previous  to  Ma  decease,  on  account  of  iu- 
creaaiug  ioBrmitics.  For  many  years  be 
presided  at  the  meeting  of  magistrates  for 
the  Abingdon  division  of  Berks,  and  was 
cbairmao  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  Abingdon  Union ;  but  several  years 
ago  his  KJght  failed^  nnd  he  neceaaarilj, 
though  r«^luctantly,  withdrew  from  some 
of  his  active  duties. 

Aag.  14.  At  Roasana,  €0.  Wicklow,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Crofton.  She  was 
Theresa  Augusta,  third  daiL  of  Daniel 
Tighe,  esq,,  of  Roasana,  by  the  Hon. 
Frances,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Sir  E. 
CYofton",  bart,,  and  sister  of  Lord  Crofton. 
She  married,  in  1864^  the  Hon.  Charles 
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St  George  Crofton.  lieut  R^N.,  by  whom 
■he  hiu  left  issue  three  children. 

At  Stooghtou,  Hjintfl,  ag«d  40|  the  Bev» 
George  B&evor  BariEer,  A.BL  He  ww  edu- 
cated at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  gr&duated  B.A.  iu  1850,  aod  proceeded 
M.X.  in  1S53  ;  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
he  was  curate  of  Stoughton^  and  pre- 
viously curate  of  Hurst monceaux. 

la  Paris,  aged  34,  Lucy  Amelia,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Q.  Uesketh  Biggs^  vicar  of  Eat* 
iiigt'OO,  Warwickshire. 

At  Whitchurch,  HontSj  aged  31,  Anu, 
wife  of  William  Brewer,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  aad 
eldest  d&u.  of  William  Toaker,  sen.,  of 
Upper  ClatforcL 

At  Bank  Housd,  King's  Lyos,  aged  39j 
Capt  Samuet  Guruey  Cresswellj  R.N. 
He  WM  the  third  sou  0!  the  late  Francis 
Cresswell,  esq.,  of  Lynn,  Norfolk,  and  at- 
tained some  celebrity  in  1853  in  eonneo- 
tion  with  Arctic  exploration.  On  bis 
return  to  bis  native  town,  Capt  (then 
Lieut)  Cresswell  was  entertained  at  a 
public  dinner,  at  which  the  late  Admiral 
bir  E.  Parry  emphatically  declared  that 
he  was  the  fir^t  person  who  had  traversed 
the  long-attempted  North-west  Passa;^ 
CapL  Cresswell  subeequeQtly  sailed  for 
China^  where  his  heal^  failed  from  the 
exti'eme  change  of  climate. 

At  St.  Leiinard's-on-Sea,  Major-Gen. 
Arthur  McCally,  late  Comm**Gea.  Madras 
Army. 

At  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  Anna  Mary 
Crecs,  iifth  daiL  of  the  late  He?.  Mark 
James  PattLaon,  rector  of  Uauxwell. 

At  Dover,  aged  88»  the  Kev,  George 
Feche,  M.  A.  He  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke ColL,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1812,  and  M*A.  in  1815. 

At  30,  St.  JamesVsquare,  Notting-hill^ 
Sarah  Anne,  wife  of  Major  Potts,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  £<lward  Henderson,  esq.,  of 
Newton-by-theSea,  NorthumberlancL 

At  Nyneheod  Court,  Sarah  Ellen,  the 
wife  of  ^^^.  Ayahford  Sanford,  esq. 

At  Giamarvon,  agdd  77,  Louisa  Anne 
Watkina,  relict  of  the  He  v.  John  Watkios, 
of  Llanloir  Hall,  and  eldest  dau.  of  John 
Edwards,  esq,,  formerly  of  Kelsterton, 
Flintaliire, 

At  Castletown,  L  of  Man,  suddenly^  by 
his  own  hands,  Mr.  11,  T.  Quayle,  of  the 
firm  of  Quayle  and  Uoher,  brew«rfl,  of 
Castletown.  The  deceased  woa  a  young 
man,  unmarried,  and  resided  with  his 
mother.  In  1803,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Keyes,  and  retained  his 
lieat  until  l&67f  when  the  election  act 
came  into  force.  He  then  offered  himd&If 
as  a  candidate  fur  the  represeDtation  of 
Castletown,  but  retired  frum  the  contest 
two  days  before  the  election. 


AvL^,  15.  At  an  advanced  age,  Eliaa* 
beth.  widow  of  Capt.  C.  W.  Bell,  of  Rich* 
mond,  Surrey,  and  formerly  of  the  8th 
Regt  Madras  Light  Cavalry. 

At  Beaumont  Rectory,  Essex,  the  Rov. 
William  Robert  HrowelL  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Pembroke  Coll.,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  IS 23,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1631.  Afterwards  be  became  a 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  hia  college,  and  was, 
in  the  year  18^1,  appointed  Public  Eta' 
miner.  He  was  a  learned  theologiaD,  and 
in  IS49  brought  out  a  now  and  revised 
edition  of  Carwithcn'e  **  History  of  the 
Church  of  England.'  He  was  also 
known  as  a  zealous  i^artah  priest,  an 
earnest  supporter  of  Church  Millions  and 
Church  education.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga* 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Tendring  Hun- 
dred, and  Rural  Dean  of  Harwich* 
Latterly  his  health  had  failed  him,  and 
he  had  withdrawn  from  active  Efe,  retain- 
lug,  however,  his  office  of  Rural  Dean 
until  withiti  the  last  few  weeks.  Since 
1 S  39  he  IumI  been  the  rector  of  Beaumont- 
oum-Mose. 

At  Caverahamroad,  N.W-,  aged  76, 
Capt.  Daniel  Sly  man,  RN.  He  waa  bom 
in  171^2,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1807  as 
first-cbss  volunteer  on  board  the  Biird^ui*, 
In  this  vessel  and  the  Temerah'c  he  (lenred 
in  the  Channel  untU  1303.  He  then  be* 
came  midshipman  of  the  ChrisUaHf  on  the 
home  etatioQ,  and  waa  afterwards  em« 
ployed  at  the  Ccipo  of  Good  Hope,  in 
the  Channel,  We*t  Indies,  and  at  New- 
foundland, in  the  Galatea.  Capt.  Slyman 
married,  in  18:iD,  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  W, 
I'eteiid^ou,  esq.,  by  whom  he  has  loft  Isauo 
hve  children. 

AiigA%.  At  Morton  House,  CO,  Berwick, 
aged  6(5.  the  RL  Hon.  Lord  Polwarth. 
See  OBiTcaHT. 

At  Brighton,  aged  81*  John  Brent,  esq., 
of  Coflsington,  Canterbury.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  bte  Samuel  Brent,  esq., 
of  Blackheath  (who  died  in  IS  1 1),  by 
Frances,  dau.  of  John  Barton,  esq.,  of 
Preston,  co.  Lancaster;  he  was  bom  at 
Rotherhithe^  in  1786,  and  educated  under 
Dr.  Evans,  of  Islingtoo.  The  deceased, 
who  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  for  Kent, 
and  a  magistrate  for  Canterbury,  waa  a 
man  of  great  energy  of  mind,  and  at  one 
period  of  hi»  life  took  a  very  active  part 
in  public  aOairs.  He  was  addicted  to 
scietitilic  purituita,  and  exhibited  couBidor- 
able  musical  talent,  and  wost  the  Ciimp<i8er 
of  several  rurs,  soma  of  whiah  have  been 
published,  and  are  pleasing  and  naturcL 
He  married,  in  ldo7,  Susanna,  dau.  oftue 
late  Sampson  Klngsford,  esq.,  of  Sturry, 
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Kent,  by  wTiom  be  Iiaa  left  issue  eigbt 
children.  His  eldest  aon,  Jlr.  Jobn  Brent, 
F,S.A,,  la  a  well  known  local  antiqiinry, 
and  frequent  contributor  to  these  pages. 

At  Quantock  House,  WeatoD-auper- 
Hare,  Hugh  Rockett,  eeq.,  for  many  years 
a  inagiBtrg,te  for  Somerset, 

At  Nay  land,  Suflolk,  Roaabel,  younger 
dau»  of  the  late  Tboiiiaa  Attwood,  ^q., 
M.Rj  wife  of  H.  W,  Demain  Saunders, 
esq.,  of  Honey landa»  Waltbani  HolyCroes. 

Awj,  17.  At  Balham,  aged  72|  Heory 
Lee,  esq.,  J. P. 

At  Sandgate,  aged  26,  Wm.  Frederick 
Middleton,  Lieut.  13th  Light  lufautry, 
younger  sou  of  Ha«tiog» Nathaniel  Middle- 
ton »  esq.,  of  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorset. 

AiwjT.  18.  At  3»  King-street,  St.  James', 
aged  77,  Lieut. -Gen.  Ai-chlbald  White 
Hope,  RA.  Ho  entered  the  array  in  18Ci7, 
as  comet  R.A.^  and  retired  as  LieuL-CoI 
m  181(3,  and  became  a  Lieut. Gen,  in  \%^h. 

Aitffr  19.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  91, 
Hannah  Maria,  widow  of  the  Rev,  Richd. 
Hartly,  D.D ,  rector  of  LoughboroiiRh,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  Smear,  of  Froeten- 
den  Grove,  Suffolk. 

At  Beach  Cottage,  Heme  Bay,  ag€d  45, 
Major  H.  V.  Mundell,  late  H.M/s  96tk 
Regt. 

At  Tilbrook,  Beds.,  John  Yountg,  esq., 
Ute  of  StaDwick,  Northamptonshire. 

Auff.  20.  At  Brighton,  aged  32,  Capt 
£.  Armatrong,  late  23rd  IL W.F. 

At  Landthome  Hatch*  Fambam,  sud- 
denly, from  alarm  at  a  thunder-storm, 
a^ed  70,  Lady  Catherine  Long.  Sbe  waa 
the  youngeat  dau«  of  Horatio,  2nd  Earl  of 
Or  ford,  by  Sophia,  dau.  of  Charles  Church- 
hill,  esq*,  and  was  bom  in  17&7.  She 
married^  in  1S22,  Henry  Lawes  Long, 
esq.,  of  Hampton  Lodge,  Surrey,  cousin  of 
the  late  Lord  Famborough  (a  title  now 
extinct),  by  whom  she  leaves  a  son  and 
seven  daus. 

^11^.  21,  At  Alnwick  Castle,  Northum- 
berland, aged  89,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
JNorthumberland,     See  Obitoaiit. 

Latdif,  At  the  Invalides,  Paris,  age<:l 
flO,  iJarroy*  an  old  soldier  of  the  First 
Empire.  He  served  in  Kgjpt  under 
Kl^ber,  and  was  present  as  sentinel  during 
the  execution  of  Sollman,  the  murderer  of 
that  General,  at  Cairo,  in  June,  1800, 
Soliman  Erst  had  bis  right  hand  consuoied 
on  a  slow  0ro,  and  was  then  placed  on  an 
iron  hurdle  J  with  embers  under  it,  where 
he  remained  living  for  four  hours.  Being 
tortured  with  thirst  he  aaked  for  drink, 
but  thin  was  refused  him,  as  it  might 
have  shortened  his  auBerings.      Darroy, 


who  waa  then  a  volunteer  in  the  Egyptian 
service,  was,  however,  touch&i  with  com* 
passion,  and  gave  the  dying  man  a  glass  of 
water.  Soli m in  drank  itoflPat  one  draught, 
and  then  fell  back  and  expired. 

At  Chamb^ry,  aged  62,  Monseigneur 
Godelle,  Bishop,  in  partibuM,  of  Ther- 
mopylaj.  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Pondicbeny, 
in  India. 

At  Albano,  near  Rome,  of  cholera, 
aged  02,  Cardinal  Lodovlco  Altieri.  He 
was  bom  in  Rome  on  July  17,  1805  ;  w«s 
named  Archbishop  of  Ephesus  in  ^rtHhu 
in  1836;  created  Cardinal  by  Gregory  XVL 
in  1840,  but  resented  in  peUo,  and  only 
published  as  such  in  1345;  he  waa  Camer- 
lengo  of  the  Rev.  Camera,  Arch  priest  of 
the  Lateran  B.tsilica,  and  Arcbchancellor 
of  the  Roman  University,  Preaident  of  the 
Council  of  State  for  the  Finances,  member 
of  eleven  sacred  eongregatiotis,and  protec- 
tor of  ton  ecclesiastical  and  literary  insti- 
tutions. He  had  occupied  the  see  of 
Albano  since  Doc.  10, 1860.  Tbe  dece.aaed 
left  Rome  for  Albano  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  cholera  at  tbe  latter  place, 
and  waa  among  tbe  first  to  succumb  to 
the  fatal  malady.  He  was  unremitting  in 
the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  dtities  towards 
the  sick  and  dying  until  he  waa  himself 
attacked  by  the  fatal  di^iease. 

At  Quebec,  CapL  Wilfred  Dakin  Speer» 
of  Thames  Ditton,  a  magistrate  for  Surrey, 
and  an  officer  of  the  3nl  Surrey  Militia. 
*'Capt  Speer/'  says  the  Quebec  Ma*€tiry^ 
"passed  the  last  winter  among  us.  Duriz^ 
part  of  it  he  had  some  fine  sport  on 
tbe  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
company  with  Capt,  Knox  and  Lieut. 
Dutbie,  10th  Royal  Artillery.  This  spring 
ho  made  a  tour  through  Uie  States  and 
West  Indies  with  Major  Lealie,  R.A.,  re* 
turning  only  a  few  days,  to  set  out  again 
on  what  has,  alas  !  proved  his  last  expedi- 
tion. Sti-ange  to  say,  he  stated  to  serenl 
geutlemen  just  before  setting  out  that  he 
had  had  a  dieam,  in  which  he  distinctly 
saw  a  coffin  with  the  name  *  W.  D.  Speer, 
died  June  17,  1867,'  on  it,  and  on  writing 
to  a  Iidy  about  three  weeks  ago  he  said, 
in  a  joke,  that  one  reason  for  addressing 
her  was  bi^  own  approaching  end.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it 
must  have  been  on  the  day  he  named,  or 
very  near  it.  It  appears  that  he  was 
going  to  his  cabin  on  board  the  Mmisiippi 
steamer,  which  was  at  anchor  and  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indian 
diHturbances,  when  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  was  sliut  dead  by  a  sentry,  who 
omitted  to  challenge  him.*' 
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MADEMOISELLE     MATHILDE. 
By  Hekry  Kingsley. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LA    GARAYE. 

jHE  deep  green  of  the  boscage  of  the  Brittany  woods  was 
deeper  in  the  year  1789  than  it  is  now.  In  the  pre- 
revolutionary  times,  before  the  woods  were  cut  down, 
the  oak  and  the  elm  grew  and  flourished ;  now,  one  sees 
little  except  poplar  and  other  quick-growing  colourless  trees,  planted 
to  hide  the  eifect  of  revolutionary  violence.  France  in  the  evil  old 
times  was  green ;  now,  in  the  better  times,  she  is  grey  :  like  the 
head  of  one  who  has  passed  through  a  great  affliction. 

It  was  a  late  and  wet  season^  and  the  green  leaves  still  hung  bravely 
to  the  trees.  In  the  old  oak  and  elm  time  there  was  the  old  autumnal 
silence  in  the  woods ;  now,  in  the  poplar  age,  each  tree  rustics  and 
whispers  suspiciously  to  every  breath  of  wind.  In  the  old  time  the 
thickly-pleached  elms  and  oaks  kept  the  sound  of  the  coming  storm 
from  the  shepherd,  until  the  roar  and  crash  came  on  him  together ; 
in  the  new,  the  tossing,  upturning  leaves  of  the  poplars  give  him 
better  warning.  In  the  old  time  news  travelled  slowly  i  it  fiies  fast 
enough  now. 

It  was  a  dripping,  dull  day  in  November,  when  Andre  Desilles 
turned  out  of  the  quiet  country  road,  and  entered  the  long-drawn 
chestnut  avenue  which  led,  and  leads  still,  to  La  Garaye.     Nature 
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was  wrapped  in  steaming,  rotting  silence ;  no  sound  was  to  be  heard 
beyond  the  drip  of  the  mist  from  the  trees,  the  downward  fluttering 
of  a  leaf,  or  the  rattle  of  a  ripe  chestnut,  as  it  fell  upon  the  sodden 
turf  beneath  among  the  rapidly  springing  autumnal  fungi.  Hopeless 
decay  was  all  around  him,  and  one  dared  not  in  that  year  think  too 
much  of  what  spring  would  bring ;  and  yet  there  was  a  look  about 
the  whole  man  which  savoured  far  more  of  April  than  of  November. 

He  was  dressed  carefully  and  beautifully,  as  he  always  was,  but 
now  in  civilian's  clothes,  of  as  perfect  cut  as  those  of  his  friend 
Louis  de  Valognes,  but  rather  less  dandified.  His  three-cornered 
hat,  though  small  and  jauntily  worn,  was  untrimmed,  and  he  wore 
no  powder,  his  hair  being  done  in  a  carefully  tied  club.  The  cape 
of  his  riding-coat  added  breadth  to  his  otherwise  powerful  figure,  and 
the  whole  of  that  very  becoming  garment  showed  ofF  his  noble 
carriage  to  perfection. 

His  top-boots  were  faultless  in  make,  yet  thick  and  strong,  and, 
although  on  foot,  he  carried  the  universal  riding-whip  of  those 
times  in  his  hand.  A  practised  eye  could  see  that  he  was  perfectly 
dressed,  but  that  he  was  dressed  for  travelling.  A  practised  eye  might 
also  see  that  there  was  expectation,  if  not  hope,  in  every  movement 
of  his  carriage. 

So  he  entered  the  long  avenue  of  La  Garaye,  the  whole  vista  of 
which  was  empty,  save  that  far  before  him,  among  the  dull  autumnal 
lights  and  shadows,  a  priest  walked  swiftly  with  fluttering  cassock — 
a  hard,  black  figure  among  the  decaying  greens. 

*'  A  priest  everywhere,"  said  Desilles,  laughing  a  low  and  gentle 
laugh,  which  might  tell  a  tale  to  a  lover.  *'  Well,  I  will  give  you  a 
good  start,  my  worthy  father,  whoever  you  are.  Priests  are  not 
exactly  good  company  just  now.  They  have  mainly  brought  this 
business  about,  and  now  they  seem  inclined  to  drive  one  mad  by 
jeremiads  over  their  own  handy- work." 

So  he  let  the  priest  flutter  on  round  the  corner,  out  of  sight,  before 
he  quickened  his  pace.  If  he  had  known  that  it  was  Father  Martin, 
the  man  of  all  others  he  wished  to  meet,  he  would  have  run  after 
him  as  hard  as  he  could  ;  but  he  did  not,  and  so  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  Father  Martin  alone.     Which  was  a  great  pity. 

His  thoughts,  as  he  walked  down  the  avenue  among  the  dropping 
chestnuts  and  the  springing  fungi  ?  They  began  here  and  ended  here. 
"  It  is  impossible  that  I  have  miscalculated — it  is  totally  and  entirely 
impossible."     The  reader  will  not  be  puzzled  for  many  minutes. 
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^B  So  he  came  out  into  the  quamt  square  flower-garden  in  front  of 
the  Chateau  of  La  Garaye.  It  was  then,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
from  cxaminadon  of  the  ruins,  a  largish  mansion  house,  dating  pro- 
bably from  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  superadded  to  some 
heavy  older  Norman  work.  The  few  windows  which  remain  arc 
what  are  loosely  called  '*  Todor,"  but  with  wonderfully  light  and 
thin  mullions.  What  Andre  Dcsiilcs  saw,  as  he  debouched  among 
the  flower-beds,  was  a  fine  enough  facade  of  yellowish  white  stone, 
not  very  much  unlike  a  small  piece  of  Bramshill  House  (if  you 
happen  to  know  it),  in  point  of  architecture,  but  lighter  and  finer, 
I  turn  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  an  illustration,  and  can  find 
none,  either  in  colour  or  form.  There  are  pieces  at  Audley  End 
more  like  it  than  anything  I  have  seen. 

In  the  centre  of  xkCvsfaqade  was  an  entrance  porch,  and  in  front  of 
it  lay  a  square  flower-garden,  with  turf  walks  among  the  beautiflilly 
kept  flower-beds.  In  these  flower-beds,  there  grew  at  that  time  of 
the  year  the  old  Michaelmas  daisy,  and  a  brother  flower,  the  Aster 
Novic  Angliae ;  the  chrysanthemum  also,  introduced  in  1764  in 
I  its  earlier  and  more  uncultivated  form,  was  here.  It  may  interest 
some  of  my  readers  to  know  this  \  and  I  think  they  will  not  find  mc 
wrong. 

I  calculate  on  my  readers  knowing  that  La  Garaye  was  a  great 
hospital  for  the  imbecile  and  blind  \  and,  also,  that  they  have  read 
Mrs,  Norton*s  noble  poem  about  it*  With  all  this  I  have  nothing 
to  do  ;  it  has  been  done  better  by  another  hand,  I  have  only  to  do 
with  what  Andre  Desilles  saw. 

The  rain  poured  steadily  and  heavily  down  ;  so  steadily  that 
Andre  himself  thought  of  shelter.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  this 
was  the  monthly  /tV^-day  at  La  Garaye,  and  supposed  that  they 
would  all  be  enjoying  themselves  in-doors.  He  was  right  so  far. 
There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  garden  but  three,  and  they  stood  there, 
^^in  front  of  the  porch,  without  umbrellas, 

^■^    Louis  dc  Valognes  and  his  bride  Adele,  likewise  a  religious  woman 

^Hcf  mark   in   a  wimple,     Adele  had   got  in  under  the  cape  of  her 

^Bhusband's  ridingotc,  and  was  pretty  well  off  considering.     Louis  had 

IKgn  his  very  best  clothes,  but  did  not  look  impressive.     The  rain  was 

weeping  off  the   swan's-down  in   his  hat,  and  making  maps  on  his 

white  buckskin  breeches.     As  for  the  eminent  religious  female,  she 

was  in  a  worse  case  than  either.  The  rain  had  taken  all  the  starch  out 

of  her  wimple,  and  her  wimple  had  fallen  over  her  nose  ;  and  from 
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the  tip  of  her  nose  the  rain  dropped  steadily  on  to  the  ground.     Yet 
there  they  stood. 

**  My  dearly  beloved  souls,**  said  Andre  Desilles,  coming  up  to 
them.     *'  I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  any  more.** 

Louis  de  Valognes  stretched  out  his  hand.  Adele  put  her  lovely 
little  face  out  from  under  the  cape  of  her  husband*s  ridingote,  with 
her  beautiful  hair  all  rumpled,  tumbled,  and  wet,  and  said,  ^^  And 
indeed  we  thought  that  we  should  never  see  you  any  more  ;  and  that 
you  had  given  up  those  who  love  you  best  in  this  world.**  After 
which  she  retired  under  the  cape  of  the  ridingote  again. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,**  said  Louis  de  Valognes.  ''  You 
IcAow  the  Lady  Abbess  of  St.  Catherine's.**  And  he  bowed  towards 
the  religious  female  with  the  rain  running  off  her  nose. 

*'  I  beg  a  hundred  thousand  pardons,*'  said  Andre  Desilles ;  **  but, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  recognise  Madame  D*Isigny — I  ought 
to  say  the  Lady  Abbess  of  St.  Catherine's.  My  dear  madame — ^I 
mean,  my  Lady  Mother — are  you  not  very  wet  ?  Let  us  go  in- 
doors." 

*'  Tell  him,**  said  the  Lady  Abbess,  solemnly. 
"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Andre,"  said  Louis  de  Valognes,  **  that 
Father  Martin    is   in-doors,  giving  the   gallette  and   cider  to  the 
patients.'* 

"  Father  Martin ! "  said  Desilles, — "  the  very  man  I  want  to  see.** 
**  Yes  ;  but  he  is  being  assisted  by  Madame  Dlsigny  of  Dinan, 
which  accounts  for  our  standing  out  in  the  rain.** 

"  The  devil !  "  said  Andre  Desilles.  "But  look  here  !  Madame 
of  St.  Catherine  must  not  be  kept  out  here  in  the  wet.  You  are 
without  resource,  you.  Go  into  the  conciergerie  there,  and  dry  the 
wimple  of  Madame.     You  are  without  resource." 

**  She  will  come  there,"  said  the  Lady  Abbess,  extending  her  arms 
before  her  with  her  fingers  stretched  out.  "  She  will  come  there. 
And  what  matters  a  little  more  or  less  rheumatism  to  a  poor  old 
woman  who  has  given  her  life  to  religion.  Let  us  stay  in  the  rain. 
She  will  not  find  me  here." 

However,  Andre's  suggestion  of  taking  the  Lady  Abbess  to  the 
conciergerie  was  acted  on,  and  Andre  Desilles  went  into  the  refectory 
and  confronted  Madame  of  Dinan. 

What  passed  is  not  on  record.  Andre  came  to  them  in  the  con- 
ciergerie after  a  time,  looking  old  and  thoughtful.  "  I  don't  think 
she  will  come  here,"  he  said.     "  She  mayy  but  I  don't  think  she  will. 
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If  she  does,  we  can  get  out  by  that  door  Into  the  corridor  and  lock 
it  after  us/' 

Louis  and  Adele  had  got  off  the  Lady  Abbess'  wimple,  and  were 
drying  it :  she  sat  before  the  fire,  drying  her  ba!d  scanty  old  hair, 
Louis  said,  ''  Have  you  had  a  quarrel  ?  "  and  Andre  said,  **  It  takes 
two  people  to  make  a  quarrel  \  and  I,  for  my  part,  said  nothing,  I 
know  more  about  the  faults  of  my  character  than  I  did  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago.  That  is  all.  Consider  that  a  frank  friend  is  a  great 
possession/* 

"  Lock  the  door  !  *'  cried  out  Madame  the  Abbess,  starting  up  in 
extreme  perturbation,  with  the  steam  coming  from  her  grey  old  hair, 
"  Lock  the  door,  and  put  something  against  it,  I  hear  her  voice. 
She  is  coming  here.  Stand  between  me  and  her,  and  I  will  give  you 
each  a  novena*  Think  of  that,  dear  young  friends,  ^p^g^y 
Satanas  !  where  is  my  rosemary — I  mean  rosary  ?  ^  Plenary  indul- 
gence, three  novinas^  and  in  case  of  death,  masses,  l^hink  of  it, 
and  lock  the  door  !  " 

They  were  indeed  scarcely  less  alarmed  than  the  poor  old  Abbess, 
The  dextrous  Andiw^  Desillcs  just  had  time  to  lock  the  door  before 
it  was  kicked  violently  on  the  outside,  and  a  terrible  hoarse  voice 
said  : — 

**  Come  out,  you  half-hearted  revolutionist,  and  face  an  English- 
woman !  Come  out,  you  poor  miserable  drenched  old  Abbess,  and 
let  me  scold  you !  Come  out,  you  Americanized  Lafayettist,  Andre 
Desilles,  and  hear  your  doom  from  a  witch  !  Come  out,  thou  wretched 
dandy-bridegroom,  De  Valognes,  and  bring  thy  silly  bride,  married  on 
the  vigil  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  !  Hah  !  you  sit  cowering 
there  silent,  and  dare  not  face  Old  Cassandra.  Help  me  to  beat 
this  door  down,  Father  Martin.  You  inside  there  !  What  have  you 
done  with  Mathilde  ?  "  {here  she  kicked  at  the  door  again).  '*  What 
have  you  done  with  the  only  individual  of  the  family  worthy  of  more 
than  the  name  of  animal.     Let  us  beat  the  door  down,  father." 

The  sharp,  clear,  decisive  voice  of  Father  Martin  was  heard  next* 

*' Madame  will  gain  little  by  that.     The  instincts  of  Madame  are, 

the  main,  right.  I  on  the  whole  agree  with  Madame  ;  yet  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Church  and  for  the  throne,  if  Madame  were 
dead.  Madame's  fuiy  alienates  all  the  honest  souls  who  arc 
wavering.'* 

■  Rornorixi :  Ro:>aLre,  Ihe  slip  of  ihe  tongue  is  more  absunt  in  English  than  in 
Frencli. 
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**  My  fury  ! "  said  the  terrible  hoarse  voice  again.  *'  I  tell  you, 
Martin,  that  the  Revolution  is  fury.  The  Revolution  lies  in  Marat^s 
hands  and  in  mine.  I  can  match  his  fury ;  but  he  is  backed,  and 
I  am  not.  Well,  I  will  leave  these  few  frightened  sheep,  if  you 
desire  it.'' 

The  few  frightened  sheep  looked  out  of  window,  and  saw  the 
awful  Madame  lyisigny  of  Dinan  get  into  her  carriage. 

She  turned  towards  their  window  once  or  twice  before  she  went, 
and  they  saw  her  clearly.  Desilles  had  not  seen  her  lately,  and 
confessed  his  astonishment  to  the  others.  The  voice  which  he  had 
heard  outside  the  door,  was  like  a  voice  from  a  mad-house.  The  lady 
he  saw  getting  into  her  carriage,  was  a  well-dressed  and  noble-looking 
woman  of  singular  beauty.  She  scowled,  and  held  her  arms  tightly 
folded  across  her  breast,  but  she  was  to  all  appearance  a  perfect  lady. 
He  was  utterly  unable  to  connect  the  hoarse,  rude,  terrible  voice 
and  words,  with  the  elegant  lady  who  stept  into  her  carriage,  and 
with  a  smile  made  room  for  Father  Martin  beside  her. 

You  will  have  to  remember  more  than  once,  if  you  read  this  tale, 
that  we  are  speaking  of  1789.  Is  Robespierre  understood  yet? 
In  spite  of  Lewes, — No.  As  for  Marat,  no  one  has  attempted  to 
understand  him.  We  know  perfectly  well  what  to  do  with  him. 
Hang  him.     But  he  is  worth  understanding,  for  all  that. 

Let  us  return  to  our  half-hearted  sheep  locked  into  the  conciergerie. 
Andre  Desilles  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  he  said,  **  Well,  she  is 
gone ;  and,  what  is  more  unlucky,  has  taken  Father  Marun  with  her. 
I  wished  very  much  to  speak  to  him.  I  wanted  to  ask  him  about 
Mathilde." 

"  Well,'*  said  Adele,  somewhat  pertly,  "  we  can  tell  you  as  much 
about  her  as  he  can." 

Indeed,  Adele,  you  could  not.     She  never  made  a  confidant  of  you. 

**  Is  she  all  alone  at  Sheepsden  ?  "  asked  Andre  Desilles. 

**  All  alone,"  they  answered.  Father  Martin  could  have  answered 
differently,  but  they  only  spoke  as  they  knew. 

**  Then  look  here,  dear  people,  and  Madame  the  Lady  Abbess, 
also.  I  wish  bygones  to  be  bygones  entirely.  I  do  not  wish  to 
bring  the  past  into  the  present.  In  fact,  I  refuse  to  do  so.  Dear 
Louis,  you,  now  so  happily  married  to  a  wife  in  every  way  worthy 
of  you,  will  confess  that  there  was  at  one  time  a  little  confusion." 

**  Louis  is  not  to  be  called  to  account  for  poor  dear  Mathilde*s 
vanity,''  said  Adele,  promptly  and  pertly. 
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"  By  no  means,"  said  Andre  Desilles,  bowing  to  Adelcy  and 
thinking  her  on  the  whole  the  most  contemptible  little  person  he  had 
ever  seen.  "  But  all  I  wish  to  learn  is  this.  Is  it  an  actual  fact  that 
Mathilde  is  in  perfect  solitude,  without  one  single  friend  ? " 

*'  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  case,"  rephed  Adele.  "  Louis,  my 
dear,  poke  my  aunt  with  your  cane,  for  she  is  nodding  off,  and  will 
have  her  head  in  the  fire  directly.  Mathilde  is,  undoubtedly,  all 
alone.     She  made  her  bed,  and  is  lying  on  it." 

E''  Adele,  be  quiet,**  said  Louis  de  Valognes, 
(    **  I  beg  your  pardon,  Louis/*  said  Adele.     **  I  did  not  catch  what 
you  said,'* 
"  I  said  be  quiet!  "  said  Louis,  with  great  emphasis. 
I     "  Certainly,"  said  Adele,  *'  I  will  be  perfectly  quiet/* 
I     Louis  was  so  very  decisive  in  the  way  he  said   *'  be  quiet,"  that 
the,  like  a  thorough   little  coward  as  she  was,  never  fought  him 
again.     However,    Andre   Desilles  was  not   her  husband,   and  so 
she  revenged  herself  on  him.     If  she  had  only  had  the  weapons — 
if    she   had    only   known     about     Sir    Lionel    Somers,    as    Father 
Martin  did,  she  might  have    made  herself  exasperatingly  disagre- 
eable to  Andre  Desilles,  and  moreover  have  saved  a  deal  of  useless 
trouble* 

*'Ycs,"  she  said,  **  Mathilde  is  absolutely  alone  at  Sheespden, — 
alone,  I  mean,  with  the  groom  and  the  housekeeper.  Unless,  indeed, 
my  father  has  gone  back  there.** 

*^  You  know  that  he  has  not,  Adele,**  said  Louis  de  Valogncs, 
somewhat  sternly. 

t**  He  had  not  a  week  ago,**  replied  Adele ;  "but  he  might  be  there 
by  now,  nevertheless.*' 
I  **  You  have  heard  from  M.  Dlsigny,  then,*'  said  Andre  Desilles, 
*'  Yes,  we  heard  yesterday,"  replied  Adele.  "  I  would  show  you 
his  letter ;  but  there  are  allusions  to  you  in  it,  and  truth,  for  truth 
ts  in  me  a  perfect  fault,  compels  me  to  say  that  they  were  by  no 
means  complimentary.** 

*^  I  am  aware  of  M,  D'Isigny*s  objections  to  me  ;  I  know  them 
to  be  trivial,  and  I  know  that  they  might  be  removed  by  ten 
minutes'  explanation.  I  do  not  doubt,  knowing  and  respecting  your 
father  as  I  do,  that  they  arc  strongly  expressed,  I  know  also,  Adele, 
that  your  father  would  face  Satan  and  his  companion  angels  single 
haiided  j  but  if  he  was  driven  to  call  for  assistance,  he  would  caU 
on  Andre  DcsilJes,** 
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"  This  is  strange  talk ;  you  ennuyez  me  with  your  fallen 
angels  !  "  said  Adele. 

"  You  cannot  understand  it,  my  pretty  bride.  Let  it  go.  Can  I 
do  anything  for  you  at  Sheepsden  ? '' 

"  Why  !  "  cried  Adele,  laughing  a  shallow  little  laugh.  *'  You 
are  never  going  there  ?  " 

'*  Adele,  be  silent,"  said  Louis  de  Valognes,  more  emphatically 
than  ever.  **  I  say,  be  silent.  Andre,  may  God  go  with  you  !  You 
may  do  one  thing  at  Sheepsden :  take  this  kiss  to  Mathilde.  Now 
let  us  have  cheerful  badinage.  How  about  thy  regiment,  thou  turn- 
coat? Did  you  not  lecture  me  once  for  going  to  England  and 
leaving  my  regiment  ?    Now,  faithless  and  felse,  thou  goest  thyself." 

"  With  regard  to  the  Regiment  du  Roi,"  said  Andre  Desilles, 
with  a  calm,  humorous  smile,  ^^  it  could  not  be  much  worse,  and 
might  be  somewhat  better.  My  presence  has  done  nothing — my 
absence  may  induce  regret;  and  regret,  penitence.  It  is  at  least 
worth  a  trial." 

**  And  a  journey  to  Sheepsden  ?  "  said  Adele,  demurely. 

"  Precisely,"  said  Andre  Desilles,  laughing.  "  Well,  the  Athe- 
nians regretted  their  Aristides.  Let  us  hope,  and  laugh  a  little  before 
the  night  comes.  What  a  strong  smell  of  burning !  Thousand 
thunders  !  the  old  woman  is  on  fire  !  " 

In  fact,  the  Lady  Abbess  had  done  more  than  dry  herself,  and  fall 
asleep  during  the  process.  She  had  put  her  undergarment  so  near 
the  fire  that  it  had  caught  and  was  smouldering,  sending  up  a  hand- 
some and  hopeful  little  column  of  smoke.  Andre  and  Louis  had 
hold  of  her  directly,  and  put  it  out.  The  old  lady  woke  up,  thanked 
them,  lamented  about  her  petticoat  to  them,  told  them  what  it  cost, 
and  fell  to  telling  her  beads  ;  but  Adele,  meanwhile,  had  started  up 
and  darted  along  the  corridor,  crying  Aufeu  !  au  feu  !  until  she  had 
Men  almost  feinting  into  the  arms  of  a  vigorous  old  Soeur  de 
Charite,  The  alarm  spread.  The  idiots  began  to  screech  and 
giggle  >  2^^  the  blind  began  praying,  and  feeling  about  for  an  exit  to 
what  had  long  been  their  home,  but  what  they  now  began  to  believe 
was  to  be  their  grave. 

Everything  was  in  confusion  in  one  moment,  as  would  of  course 
be  the  case  in  an  establishment  composed  of  the  blind  and  the 
idiotic.  I  said  everything — not  quite  everything;  for  there  were 
seven  well-trained  Sisters  of  Chari^,  oldish  women,  tried  for  nerve 
and   for  gentleness,   trained    scientifically  under  the  best  doctors: 
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religiously,  with  such  light  as  they  had.  There  were  seven  of  thes^  ; 
and  the  Lady  Superior,  clearest  headed  of  them  all,  glided— a  tall, 
dark  figure^ — out  of  her  room,  and  made  order  out  of  disorder  in  one 
instant. 

'*  Sister  Margaret  and  Sister  Lucy,  you  will  go  to  the  source  of  the 
alarm,  and  immediately  report  to  me.  There  arc  gentlemen  in  the 
house  who  will  assist  you.  Sisters  Cecilia  and  Anna,  you  will  go  to 
the  blind,  and  keep  them  quiet.  Sisters  Veronica  and  Martha,  you 
will  amuse  the  imbeciles.  Sister  Elizabeth" — to  the  sister  who  was 
assisting  Adele^ — **you  will  continue  your  present  avocation,  and  try 
to  calm  the  excessive  terrors  of  Madame  de  Valognes.  I  will  go 
and  rouse  the  men/* 

Everything  was  in  order  in  five  minutes.  By  the  time  that  the 
Lady  Superior  had  roused  the  hinds  outside,  and  had  followed  the 
alarm  of  fire  into  the  canctergirie^  Madame  of  St.  Catherine's  had 
ceased  to  lament  the  damage  to  her  petticoat,  and  was  going  on  with 
her  prayers.  The  Lady  Superior  pointed  out  respectfully  to  the 
lady  visitor  that  Madame  de  Valognes  had  raised  an  alarm  of  fire,  ajid 
the  lady  visitor  had  piteously  pulled  up  her  serge  dress,  and  pointed 
out  her  burnt  petticoat  beneath  it.  Meanwhile,  Desilles  was  saying 
to  De  Valognes, — 

*'  I  don't  think  much  of  your  wife's  nerves,  Louis.  My  cousin  is 
everything  to  be  desired  \  but  I  don't  think  much  of  her  nervous 
system.*' 

**  She  h  nervous,"  said  Louis. 

"  Most  confoundedly  so,"  said  Desilles,  "  She  will  get  some  of 
us  into  trouble  with  her  nerves.  She  would  be  much  better  in 
England.  Nerves  wont  do  in  France  just  now.  Tell  me,  what 
is  D'Isigny  doing  ?  " 

"He  is  hard  at  work  at  politics.  You  know,  of  course,  that  he 
is  elected  for  States- General  f  " 

"  No.     How  ?  " 

*'  Sieur  Gaspard,  of  A v  ranches,  getting  sick  of  things  generally, 
has  been  so  wise  as  to  commit  suicide.  D'lsigny  came  down  at 
once,  and — as  the  English  say — '  stood  *  for  the  place,  and  the 
baillage  has  elected  him.  He  has  pledged  himself  not  to  commit 
suicide,  hut  what  other  pledges  he  has  given  I  cannot  say,*' 

*^  Did  he  come  here  and  sec  you,  while  he  was  so  near?  ** 

'^  Not  he,"  said  Louis  de  Valognes.  '*  We  wrote  to  lu'm  to  ask 
his  consent  to  our  union,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  not  going  to 
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interfere  with  any  arrangements  we  might  have  made  for  going  to  the 
devil  together.  That  was  all  we  could  possibly  have  wished,  you 
know." 

''  Exactly,"  said  Andre  Desilles.  **  Marries  his  daughter  to  a 
Marquisate  and  a  great  property,  and  gets  the  credit  of  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  afiair  unwillingly.  You  get,  however,  the  Dorsetshire 
estates  with  her  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  you  the  Brittany." 

**  I  have  got  neither  wife  nor  estate  yet,"  said  Andre.  **  Tell 
me,  then,  what  line  of  politics  is  D'Isigny  taking  ?  To  what  party 
does  he  belong  ? " 

**  To  the  party  D'Isigny,"  said  Louis,  laughing.  *'  He  belongs 
to  the  club  of  the  Feuillants,  and  they  listen  to  him  when  he  is  not  in 
a  state  of  distraction,  which  is  seldom.  He  has  quarrelled  with 
everyone  except  Mirabeau,  the  man  he  vowed  to  insult.  They, 
somehow  or  another,  have  come  together  5  but  this  has  led  to  worse 
things." 

**  How,  then  ? "  asked  Andre  Desilles. 

'*  Well,  thus.  Mirabeau,  the  younger,  has  an  itching  palm — cloves 
money.  Now,  her  Majesty,  seeing  D'Isigny  and  Mirabeau  often 
together,  made  the  mistake  of  offering  him  money.  Not  only  made 
this  mistake,  but  sent,  as  her  ambassador.  Cardinal  Leroy  to  offer  it 
to  him." 

*'  The  devil !  "  said  Andre  Desilles,  for  the  second  time  that  day. 

''  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Louis  de  Valognes.  '*  If  genius 
combined  with  indiscretion  could  ruin  any  one,  they  will  ruin  her 
Majesty.  The  effects  of  this  negotiation  I  leave  to  your  imagi* 
nation." 

*'  You  do  wisely.  It  is  inconceivable.  The  Queen  is  so  clever, 
and  so  politic." 

"  This  is  not  a  time  for  clever  people,"  said  Louis.  **  Some  of 
the  clever  people  will  find  their  heads  off  their  shoulders  before 
long." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  D'Isigny  is  so  quarrelsome.     He  is  honest." 

"  It  is  not  a  time  for  honest  people  either,"  said  Louis.  *'  So  look 
to  your  head." 

"  He  is  wise  also,"  said  Andre  Desilles. 

"  It  is  scarcely  a  time  for  wise  people  either,'*  said  De  Valognes. 
"  I  am  smaller  and  cleverer  than  thou.  I  can  see  things  which  thou 
canst  not.     I  am  nearer  to  the  earth  than  thou,  and  can  see  the 
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things  on  the  earth  better.  Trees  like  thyself  will  be  cut  down,  and 
shrubs  like  me  will  remain  and  grow  in  a  regenerated  France,  We 
will  talk  of  other  matters.  Arc  you  justified  in  leaving  Sergeant 
Barbot  to  corrupt  your  regiment  in  your  absence  ?  *' 

*'  Barbot  goes  with  me  as  my  servant,"  said  Andre  Desilles. 

*'  That  is  wise/'  said  Louis*  '^  I  hope  that  he  does  not  murder 
you*  By  the  way,  that  William,  D'lsigny's  servant^ — who  seems  from 
Adele's  account  to  be  another  person  of  the  same  stamp — will  fall 
out  with  him  and  box  him  to  death." 

''  It  is  possible,"  said  Andre.     And  he  departed  for  Shcepsdcn. 


CHAPTER  XXV, 

A    CROUP    OF    OUR    GRAKDFATHERS* 

In  those  days,  there  used  to  be  held  at  Stourminster  Osborne  a 
foolish  old  fair  J  nay,  such  is  the  persistency  of  human  folly,  that  it 
is  held  there  still.  It  was  not  a  cattle  fair,  because  Welsh,  Hereford, 
and  Devonshire  beasts  were  by  this  time  half  fat  on  the  latter  math  j 
it  was  not  a  hirijig  fair,  for  old  quarter-day  had  passed  and  gone  this 
two  months.  If  you  asked  for  the  reason  of  this  foolish  fair,  the  only 
answer  you  were  likely  to  get,  was — *'  that  it  was  a  pleasure  fair." 
And  then,  looking  from  the  sloppy  mud  below  to  the  leafless  trees 
above,  you  begun  to  wonder. 

It  was  held  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  was  utterly  and  entirely 
aimless,  causeless,  and  purposeless*  In  one  of  the  most  purely 
witty  books  which  has  been  written  lately — ^"  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland  " — Alice  asks  why  they  only  drew  things  which  begun 
with  an  M,  The  March  hare  puzzles  her  by  asking,  *'  Why  not  ? " 
So  I  suppose  that  the  only  reason  why  this  Stourminster  Osborne 
fair  was  held,  was  that  there  was  no  overwhelming  reason  for  its 
suppression. 

There  were  booths  in  the  main  street,  where  they  sold  ginger- 
bread  toys  and  twopenny  articles  of  jewelry.  There  were  a  few 
poor  shows,  a  fat  woman,  a  lean  boy,  a  tall  young  man,  and  some- 
thing in  spirits  too  horrible  for  description ;  the  dramatis  persona:  of 
Mrs.  Gamp  in  ojic  of  her  most  celebrated  passages. 

It  was  enough  to  attract  a  crowds  The  agricultural  labourer  of 
those  times  could  take  a  holiday.  He  was  not  the  over-worked  slave 
that  he  is  now,  any  more  than   he  was   the   long-suffering,  over- 
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burdened  man,  who  remains  gentle,  quiet,  honest,  and  obedient, 
under  his  almost  unbearable  wrongs.  In  those  days  they  would  not 
have  dared  to  do  what  they  habitually  do  to  my  neighbours  and 
friends  now.  The  times  were  hotter.  Let  this  question  pass — for 
a  time. 

There  was  a  great  crowd,  however, — a  foolish,  wondering  crowd ; 
the  young  men  with  ribands  in  their  hats,  staring  and  gaping  almost 
idiotically,  while  their  brother  agriculturists  in  Dauphiny,  more  espe- 
cially, were  combining.  These  young  men  were  the  brothers  of  the 
men  of  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar;  nay,  there  were  some  of  the 
Aboukir  and  Trafalgar  men  actually  present.  Grand-looking  boys 
of  about  eighteen,  with  bold,  keen,  dangerous-looking  eyes,  who 
swaggered  about,  on  leave  from  Portsmouth,  clothed  only  in  their 
blue  shirt  and  trousers,  with  their  white  chests  bare  in  spite  of  the 
cold;  boys  who  developed  a  somewhat  remarkable  creed,  perhaps 
one  of  the  lowest,  perhaps  one  of  the  highest  ever  developed — that 
of  keeping  on  firing  their  guns  rapidly,  and  with  perfect  precision 
until  the  French  had  stopped. 

At  this  silly  twopenny  fair,  there  were  also  the  men  of  Albuera, 
Vimieira,  nay,  even  of  Waterloo.  The  Waterloo  man  was  repre- 
sented by  a  little  child  of  three ;  a  Martin  of  course,  who  laid  in 
the  gutter  in  a  passion,  scandalously  exposing  himself,  and  kicking  at 
his  mother.  He  was  ready  for  the  French  twenty-five  years  after- 
wards in  the  heights  of  Mont  S.  Jean, — nay,  he  is  there  still. 

One  would  have  liked  to  see  this  crowd,  for  it  was  one  of  the  last 
groups  of  an  older  form  of  English  life  which  was  passing  away,  we 
hope  and  believe  ultimately  for  the  better ;  though  these  hinds  were 
undoubtedly  better  off  than  are  their  grandsons.  The  position  of 
every  class  in  the  community  has  improved  since  then,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  He  was  a  serf  then, 
and  remains  a  serf  now ;  but  he  was  better  treated  in  the  last  old 
days  of  a  dying  feudalism,  than  he  is  now  under  the  new  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  Never  mind,  he  will  be  better  off  than  ever 
soon.  I  wish  to  draw  no  moral,  only  I  confess  that  I  should  have 
liked,  from  mere  honest  curiosity,  to  see  the  brothers  of  the  men 
of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  amusing  themselves. 

Their  amusements,  I  should  think,  were  coarse  and  rude,  including 
a  great  deal  of  horse-play.  Marryat  and  Michael  Scott  describe 
them  for  us,  after  they  had  grown  refined  and  ennobled  with  much 
fighting,  and  say  a  trifle  or  so  of  beating ;  and  have  shown  us  their 
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violence  and  their  tenderness  j  their  strength  and  their  weakness  ; 
their  babyish  superstitions^  which  were  inconceivably  great ;  and  their 
practical  wisdom,  dexterity,  and  shiftiness,  which  were  inconceivably 
greater^  Th«  breed  is  not  extinct,  though  in  the  extreme  south 
somewhat  debauched  by  good  living.  Among  the  northern  collieries 
the  breed  seem  to  flourish,  and  their  natural  leaders  seem  to  be  alive 
also  J  for  instance,  Mr.  Mammat*  Who  was  Mr.  Mammat  ?  I 
can  find  no  deed  of  valour  like  his. 

There  were  two  figures  among  the  crowd  which  were  made  way 
for,  and  looked  up  to  with  universal  respect ;  those  of  Sir  Lionel 
Somers,  and  the  Rector.  They  were  both  dearly  beloved  by  the 
common  people,  who  had  been  given  to  understand  that  they  had 
quarrelled  :  they  were  pleased  to  sec  them  reconciled ;  and  could 
none  of  them  avoid  remarking  that  they  looked  a  pair  of  gentlemen, 
every  inch  of  them  ?  The  old  women  said  that  they  were  the  best 
grown  couple  for  miles,  and  were  not  far  wrong. 

The  head  and  leader  of  the  Martin  family  might  well  compare 
with  either  of  them,  however.  A  man  of  a  very  high-bred  family 
{there  is  very  good  breeding,  and  there  are  some  very  good  names 
among  the  agricultural  labourers).  He  came  of  a  somewhat  ne'er- 
do-well,  but  restless  and  high-spirited  family  j  the  principal  spJa'alites 
of  which  were,  that  the  men  were  fond  of  fighting  and  poaching,  and 
the  women,  though  all  beautiful,  never  had  a  taint  upon  their  names. 
This  Martin,  the  representative  of  the  family,  was  now  sixty- five,  a 
magnificent  old  man,  over  six  feet  high,  who  might  have  been  in  a 
farm  if  he  had  not  been  a  poacher  ;  but  was  only  a  labouring  hind 
after  all,  and  who,  even  above  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  known  for 
a  kind  of  reckless  impudent  humour,  not  quite  unrepresented  in  the 
present  day  among  the  same  class*  This  man  walked  straight  up  to 
Sir  Lionel  and  the  Rector,  and  confronted  them.  And  the  crowd, 
knowing  all  the  circumstances,  gathered  round,  seeing  that  there 
would  be  fun,  and  grinning  in  ready  anticipation- 

"  Martin,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  *'  I  wonder  you  can  look  me  in  the 
face." 

Martin  immediately  put  on  a  look  of  foolish  wonder,  and  scratched 
his  head,  which  brought  down  the  laughter  of  the  crowd  at  once  ; 
but  he  said  nothing. 

'*  Where  did  you  get  those  trout,  sir,  which  you  sold  at  the 
*  Leeds  Arms  *  on  Tuesday  ?  ^*  asked  Sir  Lionel.  And  the  Rector 
echoed,  "  Aye,  come  now.     Let  us  hear  something  of  that.*' 
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The  crowd  listened  with  their  laugh  r^ady.  "  I  won't  deny,  Sir 
Lionel,  that  I  am  a  short-tempered  man," 

"  The  trout,  sir  ?  "  said  Sir  Lionel. 

'*  Tm  a  coming  to  'em,"  said  Martin,  solemnly.  '*  Fve  as  fine  a 
plant  of  cabbages,  Sir  Lionel,  in  my  little  garden  as  goes  down  to 
the  water,  as  ever  you  see.  And  they  went,  and  they  went.  One 
time  I  thought  it  was  the  papists,  another  time  I  thought  it  was  the 
gipsies,  another  time  I  thought  it  was  the  excisemen.  But  last 
Saturday  midnight,  I  ran  out  on  a  sudden,  and  I'm  blessed  if  I 
didn't  catch  five  brace  and  a  half  of  your  trout,  hard  at  work  in 
among  my  cabbages,  like  rabbits.  I  won't  deny  that  I  lost  my 
temper,  and  knocked  about  a  couple  of  brace  of  them  about  the 
head,  so  hard  that  they  couldn't  get  back  to  the  river.  If  you 
don't  keep  they  trout  of  yours  out  of  poor  men's  gardens,  I'll 
summons  you." 

This  suited  the  crowd  very  well,  but  they  did  not  laugh  very 
much  ;  they  were  many  of  them  looking  the  other  way. 

**  This  is  sheer  folly,  sir,"  said  Sir  Lionel. 

*'  Others  may  be  foolish  too,"  said  Martin.  *'  Do  you  mind. 
Sir  Lionel,  the  time  I  was  teaching  you  to  swim  in  the  mill-head, 
and  you  on  a  sudden,  half-wiped,  catched  hold  of  the  rod,  hooks  a 
three-pound  trout,  and  cuts  away  after  him,  just  as  you  was,  through 
the  miller's  bees,  oversetting  six  skeps.**  You  bears  the  marks 
yet,  no  doubt." 

This  would  certainly  have  turned  the  tables  against  Sir  Lionel, 
but  there  was  a  dead  silence.  Martin,  finding  his  wit  falling  dead, 
turned  to  see  the  cause,  and  Sir  Lionel  Somers  and  the  Rector 
looked  up  also. 

The  crowd  had  parted,  and  had  made  a  circle  elsewhere,  and  in 
the  centre  of  it  stood  a  man  quite  as  noble,  and  more  remarkable 
than  either  Sir  Lionel,  the  Rector,  or  Martin. 

Andre  Desilles,  dressed  in  a  long  grey  ridingote,  top  boots,  and  a 
three-cornered  hat ;  a  man  with  a  name  for  all  time ;  tall,  calm, 
majestic,  gentle ;  looking  patiently  over  the  heads  of  the  hinds  who 

•  *  "Hives."  This  is  no  great  specimen  of  a  style  of  "chaff"  of  which  you  may 
yet  hear  a  great  deal  among  the  older  agricultural  hinds  in  a  few  parts.  The  best 
fohns  of  it  are  always  too  coarse  for  this  age.  It  generally  depends  for  its  point  on 
subjects  which  have  been  more  than  sufficiently  handled  by  Smollett.  It  may  be  urged 
that  this  example  is  silly,  but  it  is  autlientic  and  characteristic,  and  so  not  utterly 
worthless. 
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surrounded  him,  until  he  should  catch  the  eye  of  the  two  gentlemen 
he  saw  beyond. 

Martin  with  his  nonsense  made  way  at  once,  and  the  crowd  divided, 
while  Sir  Lionel  and  the  Rector  advanced  towards  the  stranger. 
Three  hats  were  lifted,  and  three  bow*s  were  made,  while  the  rustics 
looked  on,  admiring  the  manners  of  the  gentry » 

There  was  no  doubt  about  his  nation »  The  perfect  elegance  of 
the  whole  man,  though  not  so  much  ornamented  as  that  of  Louis 
de  Valognes,  bespoke  the  Frenchman.  Sir  Lionel  Somers,  whose 
colloquial  French  had  lately  been  improved  in  a  way  which  Andre 
DesiUcs  would  have  little  liked  had  he  known  all,  anticipated  the 
Rector  and  spoke  in  French,  with  such  an  imitation  of  the  hauU 
noblesse  as  he  had  learned  at  Lu  I  worth. 

"  I  wait  to  receive  the  commands  of  monsieur,  and  I  hope  that 
monsieur  will  conceive  himself  welcome  to  one  rude  little  English 
village." 

Monsieur  considered  himself  welcome,  with  a  smile,  which  might 
be  more  natural  by  means  of  his  welcomer's  pedantic  French.  He 
felt,  he  could  not  say  why,  accurate  certainty  that  his  welcomer  was 
Sir  Lionel  Somers.  "  Nature,"  he  said,  *'  seldom  or  never  produced 
repetitions  of  her  highest  and  noblest  models  in  a  limited  area.  He 
was  in  the  domain  of  Sir  Lionel  Somers,  and  nothing  except  the 
given  word  of  Sir  Lionel,  should  ever  persuade  him  that  he  did  not, 
at  that  moment,  stand  fl^ce  to  face  with  Sir  Lionel  himself.'* 

Sir  Lionel  was  forced  to  admit  his  identity  after  this  wonderful 
piece  of  Frcnchism,  As  for  the  Rector,  he  opened  his  mouth,  and 
never  shut  it  again  until  the  interview  was  over ;  after  which  he  said, 
*'  What  a  fool  he  was  to  take  that  line  with  a  Frenchman.  Why 
didn't  he  leave  him  to  me," 

But  Andre  Desilies  had  taken  the  wind  out  of  their  sails  in  the 
complimentary  line,  and  left  them  staring.  So  he  was  forced  to 
speak  again. 

"  I  scarcely  come  into  this  valley  as  a  stranger,"  he  said,  "  My 
lame  is  Andre  Desilies,  and  I  come  to  visit  my  cousin,  Mademoiselle 
Mathilde  D'Isigny,  at  Sheepsden.  I  only  am  beginning  the  route 
to  that  place  j  and  behold  !  I  meet  two  v^ry  old  friends  by  report. 
Sir  Lionel,  and  surely  the  Rector." 

The  Rector  now,  in  his  turn,  had  to  reply  to  the  politeness  of  this 
splendid  Frenchman.  His  attitudes  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
those  of  a  bear  which  has  danced  too  often  on  the  same  day,     I 
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resist  a  dangerous  temptation  when  I  refuse  to  reproduce  his  collo- 
quial French. 

They  gave  him  the  route  across  the  fields,  and  saw  him  go.  Then 
Sir  Lionel  said, — "  That  is  her  cousin,  you  know/' 

"  So  I  understood,"  said  the  Rector, 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE    FOOLISH   REASONS    FOR    MATHILDE    AND   SIR    LIONEL 
GETTING    IN   LOVE. 

Mathilde  was  a  woman  with  a  very  hungry  heart.  Yet,  like 
many  hungry-hearted  women,  she  was  easily  satisfied.  She  wanted 
so  very  little  love  to  satisfy  her,  but  she  had  never  had  even  that  little. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  her  own  great  heart,  she  could  love. 
God  only,  who  made  that  great  heart,  can  say  how  much.  Could 
love,  I  say, — did  love  I  Every  thing  she  met  she  took  to  her  great 
capacious  bosom  and  loved  them.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
dogs,  cats,  and  dormice.  There  was  an  enormous  capacity  of  loving 
in  her  which  expressed  itself  in  her  face.  It  was  this  which  made  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  pause  opposite  her  ;  but  he  passed  on,  and  left  the 
riddle  unread.  And  again,  she  loved  Marat,  because  Marat  loved  the 
poor.  Aye,  and  Marat  loved  her  too,  for  Marat  could  love ;  though 
he  was  a  better  hand  at  hating  than  loving.  Not  wishing  to  trespass 
on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Count  de  Sade,  I  will  say  no  more* 

Mathilde  had  never  been  loved  but  by  one  man,  Andre  Desilles, 
and  he  had  never  told  her  of  it.  Desilles,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
was  a  man  of  the  Havelock-Willoughby  type ;  the  sort  of  man 
whom  we  only  develope  in  the  solitudes  of  India.  This  man  had 
always  loved  her.  But  with  his  purist  reticence  he  had  never  told  her 
of  his  love  j  nay,  he  had  done  worse  than  this :  by  a  clumsy  remark, 
clumsily  and  fdsely  reported,  he  had  insulted  her  in  regard  to  her 
physical  gait  and  appearance.  No  one  takes  more  to  heart  a  fancied 
insult  of  this  kind,  than  a  very  sensitive  woman,  who  has  her  heart 
bare  and  open  before  the  world.  And  then,  once  more,  Mathilde 
had  been  told  as  a  child  that  she  was  beautiful ;  and  the  first  person 
who  had  ever  dared,  as  she  thought,  to  say  that  she  was  unbeau- 
tifiil  and  clumsy  was  the  ill-reported  Andre  Desilles — the  man  who 
loved  her  best  in  all  the  world. 

Louis  de  Valognes  had  deceived  her,  and  insulted  her ;  yet  she 
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loved  him  whilst  she  forgave  him.  Why  ?  How  well  I  know  why. 
The  reason  should  be  told  by  a  lighter  hand  than  mine,  yet  I  think 
that  even  I  can  make  you  understand  that  reason. 

Adele.  Their  house  had  been  what  the  Scotch  call  a  '*  dour  '* 
house*  All  rules  and  regulations  :  a  wear)^  house,  a  dull  house* 
rrhe  only  bright  beam   of  sunshine  in  the   house,  the  only  radical 

ing  which  had  rebelled  against  dull  formulas,  had  been  Adcle ;  and 
her  naughtiness  and  rebellion  had  been  infinitely  lovcablc. 

Mathilde,  again,  had  only  one  thing  to  love,  and  that  thing  was 
Adele,  I  fency,  although  I  do  not  know,  that  Mathilde  was  a 
woman  who  ought  to  have  had  children  to  take  care  of,  for  she 
loved  those  best  who  teased  her  most.  This  is  the  reason  why  she 
loved  Adele  so  dearly.  To  her  Adele,  the  plague,  aye,  and  more 
than  the  plague  of  her  life,  she  gave  up  Louis  de  Valognes  with 
scarcely  a  murmur. 

She  was  left  alone,  as  you  have  seen.  Sir  Lionel  Somers  was  also 
left  alone.  And  these  two  people^  meeting  at  the  dissenting  chapel, 
at  which  they  had  no  business  to  be,  to  the  unutterable  confusion  of 
all  counsel,  fell  in  love  with  one  another.  You  urge  that  they  could 
not  help  it,  and  I  quite  agree  with  you.     But  they  did. 

She  was   a  woman  with  a  great  longing  heart,  which  had  never 

en  satisfied.  She  had  asked  so  little,  but  now  she  had  got  so 
much.  She  got  the  heart  of  Sir  Lionel  Somers,  which  was  worth 
having.  She  had  also  got  the  heart  of  Andre  Dcsilles,  which  was 
worth  more :  the  heart  of  a  man  who  will  fold  his  arms,  and  sit 
calmly  on  a  cannon,  face  to  face  with  levelled  muskets,  handled  by 
infuriated  hands,  is  worth  something,  young  ladies,  if  you  will  only 
believe  me.  Mathilde  had  such  a  heart  at  her  feet  always,  but  ^he 
never  cared  for  it.  She  wished  for  a  demonstrative  man,  and  men 
of  the  type  of  Andre  Desilles,*  calm,  thoughtful,  religious  men — 


«  The  most  splendid  iiufancea  of  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  "fniliUry  suicide'* 
on  record,  are  those  of  Andre  DesiUes  and  Lieutenant  Willoughby.  Yet  they  weic 
neither  of  them  blind  suicides.  WUIoughby  and  his  glorious  companions  ran  after 
they  had  fired  the  lrain»  and  were  only  m>erfakeii  by  the  fnt^htful  blast  of  the  gun- 
powder. Andre  Dcsillcs,  on  the  other  hand — well,  there  is  no  use  in  spoiling  a  good 
story.  Of  this  kind  of  self-sacrifice  the  best  example  is  that  of  young  Casabianca. 
Can  any  reader  or  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  tell  us  the  story  of 
a  certain  Colonel  Fletcher  (?),  who,  finding  that  a  petard  woitld  not  go  off^  and  seeing 
his  men  mowed  down,  ran  up  through  the  fire,  put  his  pistol  to  the  petard,  and  blew 
~  mself  to  atoms?  I  have  been  told  that  story.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Gkntle- 
ian's  Maoa^jnk  iti  the  periodical  of  all  others  in  which  the  names  of  heroes,  with 
their  performances »  should  be  embalmed. 
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men  who  carefully  calculate  the  time  when  their  morality  will  allow 
them  to  commit  suicide  for  their  country — these  men  are  not  demon- 
strative towards  those  they  love  :  Sir  Lionel  Somers  was. 

How  many  times  did  he  meet  her  alone  before  he  laid  his  life  at 
her  feet  ?  Three  times  :  the  old  number.  Once  at  the  door  of  the 
Methodist  chapel ;  once  at  the  bedside  of  one  of  his  gamekeepers — a 
beautiful  young  man,  who,  like  most  other  beautiful  young  men, 
died  of  consumption  ;  and  yet  once  again. 

It  was  in  the  crystal  October  morning.  He  was  out  shooting, 
with  a  brace  of  Spaniels  and  a  foolish  old  flint-locked  gun.  Pointers 
were  hardly  known  then,  and  "  shooting  flying  "  was  in  its  infancy. 
The  system  of  walking  to  your  birds,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  richer  classes,  by  teaching  them  to  use  their  legs,  was  only 
beginning.  Sir  Lionel  Somers  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  took 
up  with  it.  And  on  this  particular  October  morning,  with  the 
autumnal  scents  floating  round  him,  making  him  somehow  think  of 
death,  of  peace,  and  of  quiet  churchyards,  his  spaniels,  or  his  legs,  or 
his  inclinations,  carried  him  to  Sheepsden. 

D'Isigny  had  given  him  right  of  shooting  there.  He  was  not  un- 
willing to  exercise  it.  Before  he  got  there  he  banged  off  his  gun  at 
birds  which  were  clearly  not  in  shot ;  so  often,  that  his  attendant 
keeper  (a  Martin,  of  course)  went  about  with  him  on  the  subject. 
Sir  Lionel  told  him  to  ''  go  about  for  a  fool.''  When  they  got  close 
to  Sheepsden  the  man  "  went  about  for  a  fool,"  and  held  his  tongue, 
which  is  more  than  servants  will  do  now-a-days. 

For  from  under  the  golden-boughed  elms  came  Mathilde  herself, 
with  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  blazing  on  her  face. 

The  Martins  represent  the  genius  of  that  Stour  valley.  When  the 
Martin  who  was  attending  Sir  Lionel  saw  Mathilde  approaching,  his 
genius  was  so  good  to  him  as  to  advise  him  to  retire.  I  should  fancy 
that  when  the  lion  and  lioness  walk  side  by  side,  the  leopard  retires. 
Martin  had  the  sense  to  retire,  while  Mathilde,  coming  from  under 
the  golden  elms,  with  the  morning  sun  strong  on  her  gloriously  beau- 
tiful face,  approached  Sir  Lionel. 

Martin  the  hind,  the  gamekeeper,  knew  that  the  business  was  all 
over,  done,  and  finished  from  that  moment.  He  went  home  with 
the  birds,  leaving  Mathilde  and  Sir  Lionel  together. 
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CHAPTER  XXVJI. 


THE    SADDEST    CHAPTER    IN    THE    WHOLE    STORY. 


^»  Poor  Mathilde's  life  at  Sheepsdcn  was^  after  ail,  very  sad  and 
miserable. 

She  loved  Mrs.  Bone  and  the  silent  William  \  she  talked  to  them 
both  habitually.  But  then  they  laiew  no  French,  and  she  had  to 
talk  to  them  in  English.  The  effort  of  forming  her  ideas  into 
English  was  quite  enough  to  counterbalance  the  pleasure  she  felt  in 
talking  to  them*  After  all,  while  speaking  to  them  she  was  practi- 
cally alone. 

She  got  a  lover,  Sir  Lionel  Somers.  But  then,  again,  her  English 
was  better  than  his  French  ;  so  she  never  had  a  chance  of  speaking 
her  great  thoughts  to  him.  Moreover,  did  she  ever  love  Sir  Lionel 
Somers  as  a  man  wishes  to  be  loved  ?  I  cannot  say ;  she  fell  in 
love  with  him  as  he  did  with  her.  But  did  she  love  him  ?  This 
part  of  the  story  should  be  written  by  a  woman. 

Her  position  offered  to  her  father  remarkable  opportunities  of 
disciplining  her,  which  he  was  not  the  man  to  neglect.  His  letters 
to  her  were  extremely  short  and  formal  5  he  gave  her  no  informa- 
tion either  about  politics  or  about  himself.  When  he  alluded  to  any 
personal  matters  at  al!j  it  was  only  to  point  out  to  her^the  inestimable 
advantages  she  was  enjoying  at  Sheepsden,  and  what  a  splendid 
opportunity  it  was  for  her,  in  her  contemplative  seclusion,  to  think 
over  and  correct  the  numerous  faults  which  he  had,  with  the  deepest 
regret,  noticed  in  her  character.  His  letters  were  always  folded  and 
put  by  as  soon  as  read,  with  a  sigh. 

She  had  letters  from  Adele,  which  she  loved  better,  though  not 
well.  Adclc  was  J  under  some  influence  or  another,  developing  the 
habit  of  smartness  and  sharpness  in  speaking  of  other  people,  which 
is  so  very  charming  in  her  Memoires,  but  which  people  of  larger 
natures,  like  Mathilde,  think  silly  and  ill-conditioned.  Every  new 
person  whom  Adcle  met  was  sent  over  to  Mathilde,  dressed  with 
Adele's  sauce  piquante. 

This  habit  of  mind  was  so  utterly  unakin  to  that  of  Mathilde,  that 
it  distressed  her.  She  was  utterly  unable  to  sneer  at  people.  Adelc 
never  did  anything  else  now. 

Mathilde  had,  moreover,  letters  from  Father  Martin^  which  she 
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loved.  They  were  more  like  the  letters  of  a  kindly  man  of  the  world 
than  of  a  priest.  They  were  not  intended  to  instruct  her  j  they  were 
intended  to  interest  and  amuse  her.  She  saw  the  intention,  and  was 
grateful. 

News  she  had.  The  handsome  and  intelligent  young  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson,  who  lived  to  be  the  gentle  and  well-beloved  Lord  Liver- 
pool— a  man  who  got  men  to  work  together  by  the  personal  respect 
which  they  all  bore  to  his  mild  wishes,  who  could  never  have  been 
got  to  pull  together  by  intrigue  ;— this  gentle  Mr.  Jenkinson  sent  his 
.old  friend  and  school-fellow,  Sir  Lionel  Somers,  plenty  of  news,  and, 
of  course.  Sir  Lionel  brought  it  to  her.  Things  in  her  beloved 
France  were  getting  darker,  wilder,  and  fiercer  as  month  after  month 
went  on.  The  chateaus  were  catching  fire  now.  Sir  Lionel  read 
out  to  her  the  account  of  these  burnings,  and  worse,  from  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Jenkinson  in  English,  and  from  the  Moniteur  in  his  French.** 
The  people  which  Mathilde  loved  so  dearly  and  so  well  were  getting 
maddened  under  these  wrongs.  And  everywhere,  appearing,  dis- 
appearing, and  re-appearing  was  her  maniac  old  friend,  Marat,  whom 
she  had  loved  because  he  loved  the  people  :  the  man  who  licked 
ffais  dry  lips  when  he  spoke :  the  man  who  looked  steadily,  though 
fiercely,  at  you  from  under  his  lowered  eyebrows ;  the  man  who, 
when  he  had  spoken,  held  his  wild,  curly,  hideous,  head  on  one 
side,  waiting  for  your  answer, — an  answer  which  in  those  times  you 
could  not  give. 

Everywhere,  in  the  dim  dribble  of  news  which  came  to  her,  this 
inan's  name  turned  up  :  more  and  more  frequently  as  time  went  on. 
Dog,  scoundrel,  maniac,  swindler,  were  the  sort  of  names  which 
were  given  to  him.  She  had  liked  this  man  ;  and  she  was  not  the 
only  person,  by  a  few  millions,  who  liked  him.  She  had  a  happy  or 
unhappy  trick  of  believing  everything  which  was  told  her.  She  grew 
puzzled  about  her  old  friend  ;  and  she  had  no  one  to  consult  except 
Sir  Lionel  Somers,  and  so  she  consulted  him. 

A  hopeless,  barren  business.  Conceive  a  sentimental  woman 
consulting  a  well-formed  and  decorous  Whig  on  the  subject  of 
Marat.  The  most  frantic  Tory  would  have  understood  him  better, 
and  would  have  hung  him  up  on  a  forty-foot  gallows.  Sir  Lionel's 
Whiggery  became  volcanic  on  the  subject  of  Marat.  Any  one  of 
his  Tory  neighbours  would  quietly  have  put  Marat  out  of  the  way, 

*  If  this   is  a  blunder,  it  is  a  very  slight  one.     I  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Moniteur.     In  the  next  year  we  have  plenty  of  it. 
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as  one  would  shoot  a  mad  dog,  or  kill  a  savage  horse*  Sir  Lionel^ 
with  his  Whiggism,  would  have  had  him  die  a  thousand  deaths  first. 
He  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  orderly  freedom  ;  he  had  utilised  the 
Whig  or  Girondc  formulas  too  logically  j  and  so  Satan  was  a  gentle- 
man to  him. 

Mathilde  got  no  comfort  from  her  English  lover.  Her  heart  hun- 
gered to  talk  to  an  intelligent  French  man j  in  his  own  language,  on 
the  wild  whirling  storm  which  was  beginning  in  France.  She  had 
that  queer  love  for  the  poor— that  queer,  overwhelming  desire  to 
assist  them  at  all  hazards,  which  a  great  many  people  retain  to  the 
present  day.  Marat  was  with  her  in  this,  as  was  also  Father  Martin. 
But  the  decorous  Whiggcry  of  Sir  Lionel  Somers  would  fit  in  no 
where. 

At  last  she  got  a  talk  with  a  Frenchman  in  her  own  beloved  lan- 
guage. One  afternoon  Sir  Lionel  Somers — after  having  pointed  out 
to  her  that  a  two-pennyworth  of  democracy,  mixed  with  ten-penny- 
w^orth  of  Whiggery,  would  exactly  make  a  shilling  ;  and  that  no 
other  current  coin  could  be  accepted — departed  to  the  fair  to  meet 
the  Rector,  Mathilde  going  about  at  her  domestic  duties, 

Adele,  in  her  Mcmoires,  evidently  thijiks  that  Mathilde,  wbo  suf- 
fered so  much  for  her,  was  little  better  than  a  fool  It  is  possible  that 
Adele  is  right.  She  had  got  a  lover,  and  1  think  that  she  loved  him  \ 
how  much  I  do  not  say  j  but  on  this  particular  afternoon  she  hardly  be- 
haved well.  It  was  her  cousin,  doubtless  — that  is  an  excuse.  It  was 
a  man  whom  she  had  often  declared  had  insulted  her ;  that  goes  against 
her.  On  the  whole,  she  behaved  with  the  grossest  indiscretion. 
But  she  was  all  alone ;  and  the  sound  of  her  native  tongue  was  dear 
to  her. 

This  afternoon  of  the  fair  she  was  inside  the  old  screen,  bustling 
about  with  her  pots  and  pans,  employing  herself  with  that  domestic 
economy  in  which  very  high-class  women  take  an  interest,  which  is 
puzzling  to  me  :  when,  turning  round,  she  saw  her  cousin,  Andre 
Desilles,  in  his  manly  beauty,  standing  and  looking  at  her.  And 
then,  like  Genevieve  in  Coleridge's  almost  unequalled  ballad, 

'*  Flcul  to  him,  and  wept/* 

She  put  her  glorious  head  on  her  cousin's  bosom,  and  looked  up  into 
his  noble  face.  '^  Andre  !  Andre  \  '*  she  said  j  "  you  have  come 
after  mc,  you  well- beloved  !  Andre,  dear,  they  have  all  gone  away 
from  me,  and  left  me  all  alone  among  these  English/* 
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He  thought  that  it  was  love  ;  it  was  only  sisterly  affection.  She 
loved  him  less  than  most  Frenchmen.  It  was  a  time  of  mistakes  ; 
she  wanted  a  Frenchman  to  talk  to,  and  he  was  the  first  who  came 
to  hand.  Although  she  had  disliked  Andre  Desilles  and  his  pre- 
cisionism  all  her  life,  she  loved  him  for  the  moment  because  he  was 
a  Frenchman.  She  did  not  suffer  for  deceiving  him.  She  purged 
her  fault  on  other  grounds.  As  for  him,  Nanci!  They  have 
named  a  street  after  him  at  St.  Malo  ;  but  they  might  name 
a  street  after  you  or  me.  He  was  a  man  who,  like  Lieutenant 
Willoughby — our  reproduction  of  Desilles — was  never  understood ; 
and  I  can  never  look  at  the  portrait  of  Desilles,  sitting  on  his  cannon, 
without  thinking  of  Willoughby,  standing  in  the  Indian  twilight, 
talking  to  Nana  Sahib  in  his  fine  carriage.  The  two  men  are  to  me 
identical. 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next, ) 


A   VISIT    TO    STAFFA    AND    lONA. 

|EW  readers  of  Dr.  Johnson's  "Visit  to  the  Hebrides" 
will  have  forgotten  the  eloquent  and  often-quoted  words 
in  which  he  expresses  the  emotions  stirred  up  within  his 
breast  by  the  first  sight  of  lona.  *'  We  are  now  treading 
that  illustrious  island  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the 
benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract 
the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were 
endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever 
withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  nnudces 
the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  pre- 
sent, advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from 
me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us 
indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified 
by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
lona.'' 

I  cannot  hope  to  equal  the  great  lexicographer  in  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  gave  vent  to  the  genuine  feelings  of  his  heart ;  but  I 
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will  endeavour  to  give  in  the  following  pages  a  brief  record  of  a  visit 
which  I  paid   to  StaiFa  and  lona,  just  fifteen  years  ago. 

On  the  nnorning  of  the  14th  of  September,  1852,  I  embarked 
from  Oban  in  a  steamer  at  7  o'clock  a.m.,  and  proceeded  on  my 
voyage  to  lona.  The  day  was  rather  misty,  but,  as  the  fog  cleared 
off,  the  majestic  forms  of  the  surrounding  mountains  gradually  dis- 
closed themselves.  On  our  left  was  the  vast  Ben-More,  on  our 
right,  beyond  Dunstaffnage  Castle  and  Loch  Etive,  appeared  the 
towering  summit  of  Ben-Cruachan,  and  immediately  before  us  was 
the  isle  of  Lismore,  the  ancient  site  of  the  cathedral  of  Argyll,  Our 
course  now  inclined  to  the  north-west,  and  we  entered  the  sound  of 
Mull  by  Duart  Castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
warlike  clan  of  the  Macleans.  Passing  onwards,  the  castles  of 
Artornish  and  Aros  became  visible  on  the  opposite  shores,  situated 
close  to  the  water  with  a  view  to  facility  of  communication.  As  we 
turned  to  the  northward  the  district  of  Morven  appeared  on  our 
right,  while  the  mountains  of  MulJ  were  conspicuous  objects  on  the 
left.  The  huge  and  picturesque  range  of  the  Ardnamurchan  bills 
appeared  in  the  north,  with  Mingarry  Castle  near  their  base.  We 
now  passed  Tobermory,  associated  in  history  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Florida^  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  here 
took  refuge  from  the  storm  only  to  perish  by  fire.  The  rocks  on  the 
left  exhibited  a  decidedly  basaltic  formation,  and  reminded  us  of  our 
approach  to  Staffa,  Turning  to  the  westward  we  now  came  in  sight 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  old  friend  on  whose  bosom  I  had  so  many 
times  been  conveyed  safely  and  pleasantly  between  opposite  hemi- 
spheres. The  island  of  Coll  was  a-head  of  us,  and  to  the  right 
appeared  the  mountains  in  the  isle  of  Rum,  with  the  low  rocks  of 
Muck  and  Eig  in  the  foreground.  After  another  half-hour,  wc 
steered  to  the  southward,  and  fully  realised  the  words  of  Scott : — 


**  Merrily,  merrily,  goes  the  bark, 

On  a  breeze  from  the  noithwarcl  free, 

So  shoots  through  the  morning  hky  the  lark 
Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 

The  shores  of  Mull  on  th e  eastward  lay^ 

And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 

And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 
That  guard  famed  StaflFa  round."* 


'  The  Treshnish  Isles  were  m  view,  and  appeared  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  trap  rock,    presenting   an   assemblage   of  singular   and 
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grotesque  forms.  The  mountains  of  Mull  on  the  left  were  of  a  dull 
red  colour,  rocky,  barren,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 
An  American  General,  who  happened  to  be  among  our  passengers, 
now  entered  into  conversation  with  me,  and  remarked  that  these 
mountains  closely  resembled  the  hills  of  Judaea,  among  which  he  had 
been  lately  travelling.  He  had  been  induced  to  visit  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  wife,  who  declared  that  she  could 
never  rest  satisfied  until  she  had  seen  Jerusalem.  These  pilgrims 
had  accordingly  proceeded  from  the  United  States  to  Palestine,  where 
their  anticipations  had  been  surpassed  by  the  reality.  They  were 
now  visiting  some  of  the  more  interesting  localities  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  attractions  of  lona  had  tempted  them  to  the  west  of  Scotland. 

But  we  were  now  alongside  StafFa,  and  gazing  at  its  perpendicular 
rocks,  its  broken  hexagonal  columns,  and  the  various  colours 
by  which  its  projecting  superincumbent  cliffs  were  brilliantly 
tinted.  The  steamer  now  stopped,  and  a  couple  of  large  boats 
came  alongside,  into  which  the  passengers  descended.  We  were 
conveyed  partly  round  the  island,  and  saw  the  entrances  to 
several  caves,  each  of  which  possesses  its  name  and  its  peculiar 
features  of  interest.  The  sea  being  calm,  with  very  little  swell, 
we  were  enabled  to  enter  Fingal's  Cave ;  and  most  of  our  party 
were  penetrated  with  a  feeling  of  awe  as  we  slowly  advanced 
into  its  interior  recesses.  The  dashing  of  the  water,  the  voices  of 
the  spectators,  and  the  strokes  of  the  oars,  were  reverberated  firom 
the  roof,  which  gave  forth  confused  and  hollow  sounds  amid  the 
increasing  gloom.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  extremity,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  from  the  entrance.  Looking  upwards^ 
the  roof  with  its  pointed  arch  appeared  to  us  like  that  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  I  was  informed  that  its  actual  height  was  about  twenty- 
two  yards,  an  elevation  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  new  cathe- 
dral at  Perth.  The  straight  hexagonal  columns,  though  built  by  no 
human  hand,  strengthened  these  ecclesiastical  associations,  and  the 
sound  of  the  waters  excited  impressions  in  the  mind  not  wholly 
dissimilar  to  those  produced  by  music. 

In  this  solemn  place  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  with  a  large  party, 
made  his  visit  in  1851  an  occasion  of  glorifying  God.  A  spectator 
wrote  as  follows  to  his  friends  in  America :  "  The  Bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee called  on  all  of  us  to  sing  the  looth  Psalm,  and  I  assure  you  we 
made  that  glorious  cavern  ring  with  our  responses.  Clinging  to  the 
sides  of  the  cave,  the  ocean  at  our  feet,  and  that  natural  arch  of  rock 


Some  of  them,  howcvtr,  stepped  out  of  the  boat  and  ascended  the 
sides  of  the  cavern,  where  they  sang  '^^God  save  the  Queen  **  to  our 
satisfaction,  most  of  the  performers  possessing  good  voices,  and  the 
situation  adding,  of  course,  greatly  to  the  effect. 

As  we  came  forth  through  the  entrance,  lona  was  visible  before  us 
at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  its  ruined  cathedral  appeared  on 
the  left  side  of  the  island.     The  lines  of  Scott  came  to  mind  :  — 


••  Nor  doth  its  enlrance  front  in  vain 

To  old  Iona*s  lioly  fane. 

Thai  nnUirc  &  voice  might  seem  to  fiay 
*  Well  hast  Uiou  done,  frail  child  of  clay  t 

Thy  humble  powers  that  sLniely  shrine 

Task'd  hi{;h  and  hurd,  but  witness  minc!^'^ 
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Landing  on  the  island  outside  the  cave,  I  walked  over  it  with  the 
American  general.  Near  the  waterside  the  rocks  consist  almost 
entirely  of  broken  columns,  generally  hexagonal,  but  sometimes  with 
seven  sides,  five,  four,  or  even  three.  We  were  informed  that  they 
were  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  that  when  exposed  to  a 
sufficient  heat  they  melt  as  readily  as  cast  iron.  A  number  of  them 
were  bent  into  segments  of  circles,  and  one  huge  mass  in  particular 
bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  sea-shell  from  the  regular  curvature 
of  the  cohering  columns. 

Returning  on  board  the  steamer  we  were  soon  in  motion  again, 
and  the  venerable  form  of  the  Cathedral  of  lona  gradually  became 
more  and  more  distinct.  We  spoke  of  Columba,  of  Aidan,  Finan, 
Colman,  and  Adamnan,  and  how  the  living  Word  of  God  went  forth 
from  lona  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  during  the  7th 
century  of  our  era.  The  controversies  respecting  Easter  and  the 
Tonsure  were  mentioned,  the  success  of  the  Romanising  party  in 
the  year  718,  the  desolation  inflicted  upon  lona  by  the  Northmen  in 
802,  the  slaughter  of  the  clergy  in  806,  and  the  removal  of  St. 
Columba's  body  to  Ireland  in  829.  We  remembered  that,  in  the 
succeeding  ages,  thousands  of  pilgrims  continually  resorted  to  lona 
as  to  holy  ground,  that  the  bones  of  monarchs  and  of  churchmen 
were  sent  here  as  to  a  blessed  place  of  sepulture,  and  that  the  ashes 
of  Christian  prelates,  Norwegian  and  Danish  rovers,  and  Scottish 
and  Irish  monarchs,  await  in  lona  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  We 
read  of  the  building  of  the  cathedral  in  the  I2th  century,  when  lona 
became  the  see  of  the  Bishopric  of  the  Isles,  and  we  felt  a  just 
indignation  at  the  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1560,  under 
which  this  sacred  building  was  reduced  to  its  present  sad  state  of 
dilapidation. 

I  took  occasion  to  remind  my  companions  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  the  cathedral  had  been  employed  at  a  very  recent  period  for  the 
purposes  of  divine  worship  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  Bishop  of  Argyll,  after  concluding  his  synod  at  Oban  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1848,  proceeded  to  lona  with  a  large  party  of  clergy  and 
laity  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  Mr.  Boyle,  the  noble-minded  founder 
of  the  College  at  Cumbrae.  The  church  service  was  performed 
within  the  roofless  cathedral  with  due  solemnity,  and  the  communion- 
plate,  afterwards  used  in  the  College  of  Cumbrae,  was  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  to  its  holy  purpose.  The  bishop  also  preached  a 
striking  sermon  from  the  text,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
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taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world/'  (John  i.  29),  in  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

**  Conning,  as  we  do  to-day,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  graves  of  our 
spiritual  fathers,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  silence  and  solitude  of  their 
tombs,  A  bishop  of  the  ancient  churchy  yea,  bishop  of  this  diocese, 
grasping  the  staff  and  using  the  seal  of  Columba  of  the  Isles,  a  dean, 
clergy,  and  bity,  we  have  come  to  reverence  here,  at  the  fountain  of 
Christianit)^  in  the  West,  the  glory  of  God  in  His  saints.     We  have 
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come  to  honour  God  by  visiting  this  Jerusalem  which  His  own  right 
hand  planted,  and  the  Vine  which  he  made  so  strong  for  Himself, 
The  benefit  which  we  shall  derive  from  our  visit  will,  m  great 
measure,  depend  upon  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  scenes 
whereby  we  are  surrounded*  We  are  now  in  what  was  the  cradle 
and  nursing- mother  of  Christianity  in  the  West*  Here  the  service 
of  the  Church  went  on,  and  the  Word  of  God  was  heard,  when  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  all  but  buried  both  amid  the  ruins 
of  civilisation.  Here  the  flickering  light  of  Christianity  was  kept 
alive,  and  faintly  seen  throughout  the  darkest  ages  ;  hence,  as  from  a 
beacon  flame,  the  hills  around  were  illuminated,  and  hence,  the 
blaze  being  carried  wide,  and  the  mainland  of  Europe  becoming 
bright,  Christianity  itself,  as  it  were,  was  rekindled  from  lona.  Her 
light  is  gone,  and  lona,  like  her  mother  Jerusalem,  is  in  bondage 
with  her  children, 

"  Behold  lona,  my  brethren,  consider  the  causes  which  exalted 
her,  and  those  which  laid  her  low.  She  was  exalted  by  exalting  the 
Truth,  she  was  brought  low  by  depressing  it.     She  was  raised  from 
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insignificance  by  holding  forth  the  Lamb  slain,  she  was  reduced  to 
her  natural  condition  by  ceasing  to  do  so,  by  holding  forth  indeed 
somewhat  else.  Let  us  copy  the  cause  of  her  exaltation,  and  avoid 
that  of  her  fall." 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  landing-place,  a  band  of  music  on  board 
our  steamer  indulged  us  with  a  sacred  air,  altogether  in  keeping  with 
the  associations  of  the  locality.  The  cathedral  was  now  close  on  our 
right,  and  appeared  far  more  complete  than  I  had  anticipated.  Ic 
seemed  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  roof,  and  with  the  same  amount 
of  restoration  which  is  often  bestowed  on  our  parish  churches  in 
England,  it  might  be  rendered  thoroughly  available  for  public 
worship.  The  first  Charles  did,  indeed,  take  measures  for  its  com- 
plete repair  in  1635,  and  ordered  400/.  per  annum  to  be  paid 
annually  for  this  purpose.  The  troubles  of  the  times,  however, 
unhappily  prevented  the  completion  of  a  design  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  reserved  for  the  ecclesiastical  energy  of  the  19th  or  20th 
century. 

We  cast  anchor,  and  the  passengers  were  carried  in  the  boats  to  a 
rude  jetty  projecting  into  the  sea.  Here  we  were  met  by  a  troop  of 
wretched  looking  children,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  to  buy 
some  pieces  of  stone,  pebbles,  shells,  and  other  memorials  of  the 
island.  They  followed  us  throughout  our  excursion,  and  obtruded 
themselves  upon  us  like  a  swarm  of  musquitoes,  notwithstanding  all 
our  exertions  to  satisfy  them  and  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  Wc 
were  reminded  of  the  lines  of  Wordsworth,  who  thus  exclaims,  in 
reference  to  this  serious  annoyance  : — 

**  How  sad  a  welcome  !  to  each  voyager 
Some  ragged  child  holds  up  for  sale  a  store 
Of  wave-worn  pebbles,  pleading  on  the  shore 
Where  once  came  monk  and  nun,  with  gentle  stir, 
Blessings  to  give,  news  ask,  or  suit  prefer." 

We  walked  up  the  bank,  and  found  ourselves  among  the  wretched 
hovels  which  constitute  the  village  of  Shuld,  and  in  which  most  of 
the  five  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  island  have  taken  up  their  com- 
fortless abode.  Here,  however,  was  a  decent  Presbyterian  place  of 
worship,  a  handsome  school-house,  and  a  well-built  manse  for  the 
incumbent.  It  appeared,  also,  that  disruption  had  found  its  way 
even  into  this  remote  situation,  for  the  Free  Kirk  had  its  meeting- 
house and  its  manse  as  well  as  the  Establishment. 

We  now  began  to  survey  the  ancient  buildings,  all  of  which  are 
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of  a  much  later  date  than  the  period  of  Columba.  The  juvenile  beggars 
tormented  us  at  every  step,  but  sometimes  we  were  protected  from 
them  by  our  guide,  and  sometimes  by  iron  railings,  apparently  erected 
as  a  fortiJication  against  their  intrusions*  One  of  the  first  ruins  we 
entered  was  that  of  the  nunnery,  the  chapel  of  which  is  about  60  fr, 
long  by  20  ft.  in  width,  and  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.    As  no 
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women  were  permitted  to  inhabit  the  island  in  the  time  of  the 
Culdees,  it  is  probable  that  this  nunnery  is  not  more  ancient  than  the 
commencement  of  the  13th  century.  The  canonesses  who  inhabited 
it  followed  the  rule  of  St,  Augustine,  and  their  costume  appears  to 
have  been  a  white  gown  with  a  linen  rochet.  A  number  of  tombs 
were  visible  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  though  little  care  seemed  to 
have  been  bestowed  in  order  to  their  preservation.  On  several  of 
them  wc  could  distinguish  the  effigies  of  a  comb,  a  mirror,  or  a  pair 
of  scissors,  emblems  no  doubt  of  the  sex  of  the  person  occupying 
the  grave  beneath.  The  tomb  of  the  last  prioress,  Anna  Mac- 
donald,  was  tolerably  complete,  the  effigy  representing  the  deceased 
in  the  vestments  of  her  order,  with  her  hands  joined  in  prayer,  and 
with  the  legend,  *'  Sancta  Maria  ara  pro  me.^* 
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Having  left  the  Nunnery  we  came  to  one  of  the  few  crosses 
remaining  out  of  three  hundred  which  formerly  decorated  the  island. 
It  consists  of  a  single  stone,  about  ii  ft.  in  height,  and  is  little 
impaired  by  time,  though  traditionally  assigned  to  the  em  of 
Columba.  Hence  we  proceeded  to  the  Chapel  of  Orain,  a  building 
60  ft:,  in  length  by  22  ft.  in  breadth,  and,  excepting  the  roof,  almost 
in  a  perfect  state,  being  constructed  of  hard  red  granite  brought  from 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Mull.  Orain  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Columba,  and  the  first,  it  is  said,  who  was  interred  in  lona.  The 
chapel  is  rude  in  its  architecture,  and  is  referred  to  the  I2th  century. 
It  is  lighted  by  two  small  lancet  windows,  and  contains  a  handsome 
triple  arch,  which  forms  a  canopy  over  a  tomb  of  comparatively 
recent  date. 

Around  the  chapel  is  the  reilig  [orain^  the  sacred  burying-place,  in 
which  repose  the  remains  of  many  who  in  their  day  were  celebrated 
ibr  their  sanctity,  their  power,  or  their  bravery  in  war.  The  tombs, 
although  worthy  of  Westminster  Abbey,  are  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  without  the  slightest  protection.  Here  lie 
forty-eight  Scottish  kings  (the  last  of  whom  was  the  renowned  Mac- 
beth), four  Irish  monarchs,  the  ancient  Lords  of  the  Isles,  eight 
Norwegian  princes,  and  a  king  of  France.  The  material  of  the 
tombs  is  admirable,  and  the  sculpture  is  generally  of  a  most 
superior  description.  Some  figures  of  ships  are  skilftiUy  executed, 
and  afford  an  excellent  idea  of  ancient  modes  of  navigation.  The 
tomb  of  the  four  priors,  who  died  in  the  year  1 500,  presents  a 
most  gracefixl  and  elaborate  specimen  of  florid  carving,  though 
considerably  injured  by  exposure  to  the  elements.  On  the  tomb 
of  Maclean  of  Coll  a  knight  in  armour  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  drawing  his  sword,  while  angels  appear  protecting  his  head  from 
danger. 

From  the  reilig  orain  we  advanced  to  the  cathedral,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  original  place  of  Culdee  worship. 
On  entering  the  sacred  precincts  our  attention  was  arrested  by  another 
beautiful  cross,  14  ft.  high,  consisting  of  a  solid  piece  of  the  hardest 
stone,  and  fixed  in  a  pedestal  of  red  granite.  Passing  a  third  cross, 
which  has  been  violently  broken  and  cast  down,  we  were  directed 
through  the  western  entrance,  and  found  ourselves  within  the  church. 
The  building  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  hard  red  granite  of  Mull,  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It  is  altogether  160  ft.  long  and  24  ft. 
broad,  with  a  transept  of  70  ft.    The  tower  is  60  ft.  in  height,  being 
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divitletl  into  three  stories,  and  resting  on  four  massive  cylindrical 
Norman  pillars.  On  the  whole,  the  cathedral  of  lona  is  not  unlike 
a  good-sized  parish  church  in  England.  The  windows  of  the  tower 
are  still  complete,  consisting  of  two  square  slabs  of  stone,  one  of 
which  is  perforated  by  quatre foils,  and  the  other  by  a  Catherine 
wheel.  The  pilJars  throughout  the  church  resemble  those  which 
support  the  tower  ;  and  their  capitals  are  in  some  instances  sculptured 
with  curious  and  grotesque  figures.  One  of  these  represents  an 
angel  weighing  the  good  deeds  of  a  man  against  his  evil  ones,  while 
the  devil  is  depressing  one  scale  with  his  frightful  claw. 

The  choir  is  about  60  ft.  in  length,  and  as  late  as  1688  the  ancient 
altar  was  standing,  and  consisted  of  a  fine  piece  of  white  marble,  6  ft, 
long  and  4  ft,  broad,  curiously  veined  and  polished.  Unhappily, 
however,  this  altar  acquired  in  Protestant  times  such  a  reputation  for 
miraculous  qualities,  that  a  fragment  of  it  was  regarded  as  a  security 
against  various  misfortunes.  It  was  consequently  demolished  piece 
by  piece,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  now  remains  upon  its  ancient  site. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  John  Mackinnon,  an 
abbot  of  lona,  who  died  in  the  year  1500.  It  represents  the  effigy 
of  the  abbot,  with  the  crozier  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  hand 
raised  as  in  the  act  of  benediction.  It  was,  doubtless,  aji  admirable 
piece  of  sculpture  when  entire,  though  now  grievously  defaced. 
At  the  north  side  of  the  choir  stands  the  chapter-house,  over 
which,  it  is  said,  was  formerly  the  apartment  assigned  to  the 
library.  The  vaulted  roof  still  remains,  though  overgrown  by  grass 
and  weeds. 

The  main  body  of  the  visitors  moved  on  with  the  guide,  and  I  was 
left  standing  alone  at  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  altar.  Innumerable 
ideas  crowded  upon  my  mind,  and  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  blended  into  one.  I  thought  of 
the  original  Drutds,  the  pious  Culdees,  the  encroaching  Church  of 
Rome,  the  Reformed  Church,  the  Established  Presbyterian  body, 
and  the  Free  Kirk.  1  reflected  on  the  Church  throughout  the 
world,  still  battling  and  struggling  with  difficulties  of  every  sort ; 
still  working  its  way  onwards  in  spite  of  divisions,  of  apathy,  of 
outward  enmity,  and  of  inward  weakness  and  corruption.  I  remem- 
bered the  blessed  men  of  old  who  have  fought  their  good  fight  and 
done  their  appointed  work,  and  the  missionary  bishops  and  clergy, 
the  Broughtons  and  the  Selwyns,  who  in  this  19th  century  are 
engaged  \n  the  same  righteous  cause,  and  passing  through  their  brief 
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hour  of  labour  and  tribulation.  I  thought  of  the  outward  means 
possessed  by  the  Church,  its  colleges,  its  associations,  its  systems 
voluntary  and  established  by  law,  the  Scottish  synods,  the  General 
Convention  in  America,  and  the  approaching  and  anxiously  expected 
Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nor  did  I  forget  Nashotah 
in  the  far  West,  St.  John's  in  New  Zealand,  St.  Augustine's  in 
Canterbury,  Cumbrae  and  its  bell  ringing  for  the  Litany,  Perth  and 
its  little  cathedral,  Glenalmond  and  its  white-robed  choristers. 
Though  trials  and  offences  abound,  the  good  work,  I  thought,  still 
proceeds  ;  though  we  often  hear  the  loud  grating  of  the  wheels,  the 
chariot  still  advances.  Men  of  future  times  may  regard  those  of 
the  19th  century  as  we  now  regard  those  of  the  7th  or  the  8th. 
Nashotah  or  Glenalmond  may  become  what  lona  was,  and  in  the 
course  of  ages  may  appear  as  lona  appears  now.  The  British  Isles 
themselves,  having  like  lona  finished  the  work  assigned  to  them, 
may  like  lona  become  a  desolation.  The  Minster  of  York,  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  may  fall  to 
ruin  like  this  mouldering  sanctuary  in  the  isle  of  Columba,  while 
dioceses  extend  themselves,  and  new  cathedrals  appear  in  America, 
Australia,  Africa,  China,  India,  and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific.  The 
principles  once  held  in  lona  are  the  eternal  principles  of  truth,  which 
never  can  pass  away  j  and  the  Church  of  which  Columba  was  a 
glorious  missionary  shall  yet  receive  the  heathen  for  its  inheritance, 
and  thfe  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  its  possession. 

Reflections  of  this  nature  were  suspended  by  the  signal  for  our 
departure,  and  we  were  soon  collected  together  again  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamer.  The  anchor  was  raised,  and  in  a  short  time  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  lona  disappeared  from  our  view.  We  arrived  at  Oban 
about  sunset,  and  on  the  following  day  I  returned  to  Glasgow  by 
the  Crinan  Canal  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  night  mail-train 
conveyed  me  to  London,  and  my  pleasant  excursion  was  at  an 
end. 

H.  Caswall. 
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A  LITERARY  FORGERY:  RICHARD  OF 
CIRENCESTER^S    TRACTATE    ON    BRITAIN. 

{Cotuludtd  from  Vol,  IL,  p,  466.) 

(NE  argument  has  been  employed  by  those  who  maintain 
the  credibility  of  the  "  Diaphragmata,"  derived  from  the 
additions  made  to  the  routes  in  the  Antonine  Itinerar)', 
and  it  is  quite  true  that  some  of  these  newly-defined 
itinera  have  been^  by  subsequent  investigation,  proved  to  be  lines  of 
Roman  road*  But  this  is  in  no  way  remarkable.  In  every  part  of 
England,  as  all  who  have  made  any  careful  search  for  the  vestiges  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  this  country  well  know,  there  are  to  be 
found  such  lines  of  road.  Bertram,  in  fact,  has  done  very  little  in 
the  way  of  hypothesis  or  guess  respecting  roads  unknown  to  the 
Itinerary  ;  and  in  what  he  has  done,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  go 
wrong. 

It  will  be  needless  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  "  Diaphragmata;" 
SI  few  examples  will  suffice  for  the  proof  that,  like  the  remainder  of 
the  Tractate,  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  true  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  but  must  have  been  the  production  of  C*  J,  Bertram* 
Let  us  take  the  first  "  Iter/' 

This  route  commences  with  the  repetition  of  the  statement  that 
Rhitupis "  is  distant  from  *'  Bononi*ie  portus "  450  stadii,  but 
alters  the  50  miles  of  lib.  i,,  c.  i.  4,  to  46  miles.  He  next  speaks  of 
the  **  via  Guethelinga,"'*  which  shows  that  very  much  indeed  was 
borrowed,  *'  aliunde,*'  in  the  composition  of  these  *'  Diaphragmata." 
|,At  the  second  post  the  compiler  seems  to  have  relented,  and  adds  to 
liis  invented  name  "  Cantiopolis,"  *"'  qux  est  Durovernum,"  from 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  (Iter  ii.),  which  he  follows  here  in  reversed 
order.  Arriving  at  London,  he  s^ys  that  here  **^intras  provinciam 
Flaviam,*'  which  we  have  already  seen  he  borrowed  generally  from 
Camden*  **  Vcrolamium  '*  was  a  **  municipium,'^  it  is  true  ;  but 
this  description  does  not  apply  to  the  place  so  much  as  to  the  people 
in  it,  and  its  use  here  betrays  such  ignorance,  that  had  the  Itinerary 

•  This  is  a  mere  guess  at  the  ancient  forra  of  our  well-kno-wTi  "  Watlmg  Street/* 
unless  it  is  an  attempt  at  tlie  etymology  of  the  name  ;  but  it  is  not  very  successfulp  for 
the  genuine  rccoals  both  those  earlier  than  the  time  of  RichkUrd  of  Cirencester,  and 
those  of  his  own  date,  never  spell  the  word  so,  nor  in  any  way  so  much  as  sutg^csltve 
of  it  to  an  English  scholar. 
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been  the  work  of  the  adscriptitious  author,  it  would  have  lessened 
Its  value  not  a  little.  ^^  Aliunde  '*  also  must  have  been  the  source  of 
the  queer  addition  to  the  note  of  this  place,  ^^  unde  fuit  [xiV]  Amphi- 
balus  et  Albanus  martyres."  When  "  Bennones  "  is  reached,  this 
note  is  added :  ^'  Hie  bisecatur  via,  alterutrumque  ejus  brachium 
Lindum  usque,  alterum  versus  Viriconium  protenditur."  A  fiict 
which  certainly  could  have  been  derived  from  the  Antonine  Idnenuy 
(though  not  by  Julius  Agricola !),  for  Camden  has  pointed  it  out  in 
words  startlingly  alike  to  these  of  the  ^^  Diaphragmata  "  in  his  notice 
of ''  Bennonis,'*  in  Leicestershire.  The  substitution  of  "  Banchorio" 
for  the  "  Bovio  "  of  the  Itinerary  was  clearly  suggested  by  Camden. 
At  ^^  Deva,*'  the  boundaries  assigned  by  Camden  to  the  provinces 
"Flavia"  and  "Secunda"  are  noted. 

In  Iter  ii.,  "  Heriri  Mons  "  is  spoken  of,  a  name  which  docs  not 
occur  in  any  classical  writer  on  Britain,  but  which  is  found  in 
Nenniusj — that  somewhat  suspicious  writer,  whose  work  Bertram 
published  along  with  ^^  Ricardus  Corinensis,"  as  has  been  related 
above  !  The  spelling,  "  Segontium,"  instead  of  "  Segoncium/'  in 
which  Camden,  as  usual,  is  followed,  suggests  another  large  exten- 
sion of  that  convenient  "  aliunde." 

Iter  iii.  informs  us  that,  when  ^^Camalodunum"  is  reached,  '^Ibi 
erat  templum  Claudii,  arx  triumphalis,  et  imago  Victoriae  de«."  A 
reference  to  Tacitus  explains  this  (Ann.  xiv.  31).  We  are  told  that 
the  Britons  considered  the  temple  built  in  honour  of  Claudius  as  a 
god,  ^'  quasi  arx  aeternx  dominationis  ; "  and  the  image  of  Victory 
is  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter.  But  Bertram  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion  as  his  translator,  who  rendered  ^^arx  trium- 
phalis "  triumphal  arch  /  The  maps  in  Camden  make  the  river 
Stour,  the  boundary  between  the  Trinobantes  and  the  Iceni ;  so  say 

the  ''  Diaphragmata,"  "  Ad  Sturium  amnem et  finibus 

Trinobantum  Cenimannos  [/.^.,  Icenos]  advenis." 

In  Iter  iv.  the  boundary  of  Maxima  Caesariensis  is  placed  as 
Camden  placed  it,  on  the  river  Don,  and  we  meet  for  the  first  time 
with  that  easily  devised  and  most  serviceable  expedient,  a  defect  in 
the  MS.,  to  avoid  a  difficulty  as  to  the  distance  of  one  place  from 
another,  to  spare  the  trouble  of  inventing  a  name  for  a  place,  and 
even  to  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  entire  document.  This  trick 
is  resorted  to  with  great  effect  in  Itinera  ix.  and  x.,  in  which  our 
author  had  wandered  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  all  clear  know- 
ledge, and  carried  the  Roman  roads  beyond  the  northern  wall  to  the 
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distant  "  Pteroton  ;*'   and  in  xvi.,  xvii.,  and  xviii.,    in  which  he 
appears  to  have  left  the  tracks  of  the  Itinerary  for  lines  of  his  own. 

In  Iter  v.  occurs  a  station  named  "  Ad  Fines,"  without  the 
distance  from  the  preceding  post,  but  so  placed  as  to  bring  it 
exactly  on  the  modern  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland  f  In 
Iter  vi.  the  boundary  line  of  Maxima  and  Flavla  are  given  as 
Camden  determined  it,  at  Manchester.  Camden  called  Snowdon 
and  the  mountains  about  it  the  Alps  of  Britain  ;  so  "  Ricardus 
Corinensis,"  In  Iter  v,,  designates  the  lower  mountainous  region  in 
the  west  of  Yorkshire  ''  Alpes  Penini."  The  boundary  of  the 
fictitious  province  of  **  Vespasiana  "  is  noted  in  Iter,  ix.  For  the 
*'  Via  Julia  **  mentioned  in  Iter  xi.,  see  Camden's  account  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, near  the  end  ;  the  poet  Alexander  Necham,  of  the  rjth 
century^  being  the  original  authority  for  the  name.  "  Ad  Vigesimum 
XX.*'  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  Camden  also  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement,  *'  trajectu  intras  in  Britanniam  Secundam,'*  for  the 
notice  of  **  Aaron  Martyr  "  in  connection  with  "  Isca  colonia,"  and 
for  the  incidental  introduction  of  the  length  of  the  sea-passage  from 
**  Menapia  "  to  Ireland. 

Of  "  Bibracte  "  (which  occurs  in  Iter  xii.  in  such  a  manner,  that 
had  the  author  known  what  he  was  about,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
put  it  where  he  has)  we  have  already  spoken.     The  station  called 

Ad  Lapidem,*'  in  Iter  xv.,  is  borrowed  from  a  story  in  Camden's 

count  of  Hampshire.  In  the  same  Iter  occurs  "  Ad  Decimum, 
"  Ad  Fines,"  in  Iter  xvii.,  is  so  placed,  though  the  distance 
in  miles  from  the  stations  on  both  sides  are  wanting,  that  believers 
in  the  authenticity  of  this  document  have  never  failed  to  assign  it  to 
Braughing,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Essex  and  Suffolk.  "  Ad 
Abum,*'  \n  Iter,  xvii.,  is  an  invented  station,  from  the  Roman  name 
of  the  Humber  \  but  the  one  before  it,  "  In  Medio,"  though  so  sug- 

stive  of  some  half-way  station  between  the  Humber  and  Lincoln, 
is  so  completely  apocryphal,  that  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  fix  it.  Camden's  boundary  for  the  province  of  Maxima 
!aesariensis  is  once  more  given  j  and  in  the  last  Iter  *'  Ad  Fines  " 
again  occurs,  but  this  time  so  as  to  come  upon  the  boundary  line  of 
Camden's  province  of  Flavia  C*esariensis. 

Time  and  space  would  alike  fail  us,  were  we  to  attempt  to  show 
whence  the  invented  names,  which  we  meet  in  these  "  Diaphrag- 
mata,"  were  all  derived  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  us  the 
richest  quarry  of  those  to  which  Bertram  resorted.     And  it  might 
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not  prove  too  difficult  a  task  even  to  discover  the  method  of  the 
cunning,  with  which  the  numbers  of  the  miles  arc  not  always  given 
in  agreement  with  those  in  the  genuine  Itinerary,  or  with  the  easily 
measured  space  on  a  map.  But  enough  has  been  said  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  this  essay, — the  demonstration  that  this  Tractate  "De 
Situ  Britanniae  "  is  a  literary  forgery ;  and  that  it  was  written,  not  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  the  Monk  of  Westminster,  shortly  before 
the  year  1400,  but  by  Charles  Julius  Bertram,  English  Professor  at 
Copenhagen,  in  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century. 

So  we  turn  now  to  the  map.  "  At  first  sight,"  says  the  ingenuous 
Stukeley,  "  this  map  appears  very  extraordinary,  but  when  I  came 
to  compare  it  with  those  of  Britain^  in  Ptolemy y  and  other  old  geo- 
graphers, I  was  much  surprised  to  find  how  far  it  exceeds  them.*' 
We  venture  to  believe  that  the  map  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
extraordinary  and  surprising  than  Stukeley  or  any  other  believer  in  it 
has  thought,  had  it  been  genuine.  For  though  it  is  quite  possible  for 
any  one, — say  Charles  Julius  Bertram, — ^to  forge  a  tolerably  fiur  repre- 
sentation of  a  map  of  the  14th  century,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  a  monk  of  the  14th  century  should  imitate  in  any  way  a  map  of 
the  1 61  h  or  17th  century.  This  feat,  however,  has  been  achieved,  if 
Bertram's  story  is  true.  In  general  appearance  it  is  a  rather  poor 
imitation  of  the  maps,  which  we  are  all  ^miliar  with  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Camden  ;  and  the  most  striking  deviations  from  those 
patterns  are  in  the  direction  of  more  recent,  and  not  more  ancient 
models.  This  fact  is  sufficient  ground  for  more  than  suspicion ;  ^ 
and  we  might  safely  leave  the  matter  there,  were  it  not  desirable  to 
make  our  examination  of  it  as  complete  as  circumstances  will  allow^ 
and  the  proof  of  our  position  regarding  this  work  as  satisfactory  as 
possible. 

This  map  was  spoken  of,  as  it  appears,  in  some  of  the  earlier 

^  Bertram  has  deprived  himself  of  any  advantage,  which  he  might  have  derived 
from  the  very  natural  suggestion,  that  he  had  simply  modernised  his  copy  of  a  gennine 
ancient  original,  by  two  means  :  he  has  not  made  his  copy  genuinely  modern;  and  he 
has  inscribed  the  plate  thus :  *'  C.  Bertramus  ipse  delin.  ab  orig.  &  sculpsit." 
It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  he  has  divided  his  map  into  squares,  and  has  noted  the 
spaces  by  capital  letters,  from  A  to  N  along  the  upper  edge,  and  by  small  letters,  in 
ascending  order  from  a  to  i,  on  the  sides.  In  the  Index  he  refers  to  the  names  by 
means  of  these  letters.  But  he  does  not  claim  the  authorship  of  this  mode  of 
reference. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  except  at  the  end  of  this  already  miscellaneous  note,  to 
say  that  we  possess  maps,  of  Britain  even,  of  the  age  of  the  real  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, and  that  they  are  very  different  in  every  respect  from  this. 
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communications  made  to  Dr.  StukeJcy  by  Bertram,  and  a  copy  of  ic 
sent  over  with  the  transcript  of  the  MS*  In  bringing  it  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  after  camparing  it,  very  greatly 
to  its  advantage,  with  the  maps  in  various  editions  of  Ptolemy,  with 
those  of  Mercator  and  OrteliuSj  and  passing  by  Camden's  map  with 
most  amusing  insolence,  the  Doctor  says  :  *'  Richard^ s  map  is  only 
equalled  by  his  written  description  or  chorography  of  Bnttain,  But 
he  turned  his  map  with  the  east-side  uppermost  instead  iif  the 
north.  I  have,  therefore,  to  give  it  its  proper  beauty  in  that  respect, 
copied  it  according  to  modern  geography,  and  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale," 

In  the  edition  of  Stukeley's  papers  upon  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
which  he  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  published  by  himself, 
we  find  this  copy  with  the  north  to  the  top  of  the  plate,  and  on  a 
larger  scale.  In  the  second  series  of  his  *'  Itinerarium  Curiosum " 
these  papers  were  reprinted.  But  Bertram's  edition  of  his  production 
had  appeared  in  the  interval,  and  the  map,  engraved  under  Stukeley's 
own  eye,  was  replaced  by  a  fac-simile  of  that  which  we  find  in  Ber- 
tram's book,  Stukeley*s  words  scenn  explicitly  to  limit  the  changes 
he  made  to  the  enlargement  of  the  map,  and  to  the  placing  of 
the  north  uppermost.  On  the  plate  he  says,  *'  Ricardi  Tabulam 
Wm.  Stukeley  ad  Normam  Geographica  delin/*  But  the  differences 
between  his  copy  and  Bertram's  are  very  great*  The  barbarous 
contours  are  very  nearly  the  same,  but  in  Bertram's  own  map  the 
**  Varar  jestuarium"  is  carried  like  a  canal  quite  across  the  island, 
and  the  rivers  "Uxella**  and  *'Alauna"  form  another  similar  canal 
through  Devonshire.''  These  do  not  appear  in  Stukeley *s,  nor  do 
many  roads  laid  down  in  Bertram's,  and  the  general  appearance  is 
completely  modernised.  In  fact,  the  diversity  is  so  considerable  and 
of  such  a  kind,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
Bertram  sent  to  his  credulous  correspondent  a  first  rough  draft  of  his 
intended  forgery,  and  worked  it  up  afterwards  to  such  an  aspect  of 
antiquity  and  credibility  as  he  was  able.  Yet  there  are  some  things 
in  Stukeley's  copy  which  suggest  the  possibility  that  he  did  more 
than  he  avowed  in  his  alterations,  and  we  must  give  Bertram  the 
benefit  of  this  doubt,  though  it  certainly  will  stand  him  in  very  little 
5tead,  as  a  help  to  the  establishment  of  the  genuineness  of  his  map. 

*  One  or  two  small  textual  diflfcrences  also  occur,  thus — Bertram^s  copy  gives  us, 
l**Oocanus  Alhlanlicus  fut  ei  Brittanicus;"  but  in  Stukeley's  we  read  **/«*," 
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It  is  unfortunate  for  him  that  in  three  accounts  which  he  gives  of 
his  map,  Bertram  has  contrived  to  involve  himself  in  some  grave 
contradictions.  "Ricardus  Corinensis"  is  made  to  say,  after  the 
^^  Finis  Itinerariorum,"  ^^  huic  adjuncta  est  mappa  Brittanix  artificia- 
liter  depicta,  quae  omnia  loca  cet.  \jic'\  evidenter  exprimit,  ut  ex  ea 
cunctarum  regionum  incolas  dignoscere  detur."  From  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  map  was  the  work  of  "  Ricardus  Corinensis  " 
himself.  Upon  the  map  is  inscribed  :  ^'  Mappa  Brittaniae  Faciei 
Romanae  secundum  Hdem  Monumentorum  perveterum  depicta.'' 
From  this  we  might  fairly  infer  that  it  was  a  recent  work,  compiled 
from  ancient  scources  ;  and  the  other  inscription,  already  given,  does 
not  necessarily  conflict  with  this  inference.  In  his  preface,  however, 
Bertram  tells  another  story.  "Mappam  Antiquissimam,"  he  says,  as  if 
quoting  the  very  words  from  **  Pagina  "  48, — "  *  Brittaniae  &ciei 
Romanae  secundum  fidem  pcrytterum  art ificia liter  depictam,'  adjunxi, 
quae  raritate  et  antiqultate,  reliquum  Ricardi  commentarii  longe 
superat.''  Certainly  "Ricardus  Corinensis"  did  not  tell  him  this  j  so 
it  seems  that  this  convenient "  persona"  was  not  the  author  of  the  map 
after  all.  It  is  a  most  absurd  imbroglio,  but  the  clue  is  easily  found. 
Charles  Julius  Bertram  is,  as  before,  his  own  "Ricardus,"  and 
"  Monumenta  pervetera ; "  and  besides,  now,  inventor,  draughtsman, 
and  engraver;  and  he  persuaded  Stukeley,  and  many  others,  that 
he  had  surpassed  not  only  Camden,  but  Ptolemy  and  all  the  others 
who  had  essayed  to  depict  the  "  Facies  Romana"  of  Britain. 

But  since  "  Ricardus  Corinensis "  himself  challenges  us  to  a 
comparison  of  his  map  with  his  text,  as  we  have  seen,  we  may  point 
out  a  few  peculiarities  in  it,  both  as  to  its  agreement  and  disagreement 
with  the  Tractate  itself.  As  we  should  expect,  we  have  the  prin- 
cipal names  all  in  their  proper  places,  "  Albion,"  and  "  Hybernia,'* 
and  **  Caledonia ; "  but  we  see  no  "  Brittania,"  except  in  the  general 
title  to  the  map.  The  provinces,  "  Prima,"  "  Secunda,"  "  Flavia," 
"  Maxima,"  "  Valentia,"  and  "  Vespasiana,"  are  all  there,  as 
Camden  or  Bertram  agreed  to  place  them ;  and  the  fictitious 
"Vespasiana"  is  also  named  "Thule,"  as  in  the  text,  lib.  i.  c.  vi.  50. 
And,  naturally,  he  has  inserted  most  of  the  names  of  his  "  Diaphrag- 
mata,"  and  what  Stukeley  calls  his  "  Chorography,"  in  lib.  vi.  j  but 
he  has  not  placed  in  the  map  those  stations  noted  above  as  inven- 
tions, his  "  Ad  Lapidem,"  "  Ad  Fines,"  "  In  Medio,"  "  Ad  Deci- 
mum,"  "  Ad  Vigesimum,"  and  the  like ;  though  he  has  introduced 
above  a  hundred  names  (according  to  Stukeley's  list),  which  "  we 


were  formerly  unacquainted  withal,"  or  '*  wherein  wc  are  able  to 
correct  previous  writers."  Some  of  Bertram's  supporters  have  noted 
differences  between  the  text  and  the  map.  Thus  General  Roy 
observes,  that  in  Valentia  he  "  delineates  by-roads  as  passing  through 
other  places  than  those  mentioned  in  his  routes^  several  of  which 
again  he  does  not  insert  bi  his  map.'*  And  Mr.  J.  N.  Brewer,  who 
commented  on  the  "  Diaphragmata,"  both  in  the  "  Introduction  to 
the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  "  and  in  Hatcher's  edition  of 
Richard,  notes  *'  the  want  of  correspondency  between  the  map  and 
the  text  in  the  fifth  Iter,  detailing  a  route  from  Curia,  near  the 
Roman  wall,  to  Flamborough  Head/'  (Brit.  Researches,  p.  122.) 
Both  writers  appear  to  think  that  the  explanation  is  that  the  Itinerary 
was  made  before  the  road.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  see 
the  confusion  of  mind  inevitable  to  a  man  writing  in  the  dark^  and 
making  maps  in  the  dark  ;  and  wonder  rather  that  more  frequent 
instances  of  such  inconsistency  do  not  occur.  These  examples  may 
suffice  ;  and  a  detailed  examination  of  the  whole  map  could  scarcely 
add  to  the  conviction  produced  by  them  regarding  its  real  origin. 

One  other  question  remains — Whence  did  Bertram  derive  the 
form  and  substance  of  his  map  ?  The  very  peculiar  form  he  has 
given  to  Ireland,  and  the  introduction  of  a  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Spain,  in  almost  as  close  proximity  to  the  Scilly  Islands  as  Calais  is  to 
Dover,  demonstrate  that  it  is  ultimauly  founded  on  this  portion  of  the 
famous  Mappe-monde  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford  ^  for  in 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  draughtsman  compelled  him  so  to  represent 
Ireland  and  its  relations  to  the  Spanish  coast.  But  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  drawn  directly  from  that  source ;  and  it  is  only  needful  to 
refer  to  Gough's  '*  British  Topography,"  for  complete  information 
regarding  those  maps,  which  were  constructed  anteriorly  to  any 
actual  survey  (on  however  limited  a  scale),  for  the  immediate  source 
of  this  part  of  the  forgery. 

Bertram,  however,  proceeded  in  this  part  of  his  work  with  the 
same  elaborate  care  which  he  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
Tractate  itself;  and  in  this  also  Camden  has  been  his  richest  mine. 
Thus  it  is  from  Camden  that  he  derived  that  wonderful  canal  which 
he  has  drawn  across  Scotland,  from  Moray  Frith  to  the  western  sea, 
and  which  has  been  spoken  of  above.  He  has  followed  Camden  so 
closely,  that  he  has  represented  the  woods  and  mountains,  by  their 
symbols,  pressing  just  as  closely  upon  this  canal  as  Camden  has  done 
^m      in  words.     And  he  is  equally  indebted  to  Camden  for  the  remarkable 
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line  of  forts  (which  he  has  made  for  more  of  than  he  has  of  the  great 
"Roman  wall"),  extending  from  the  Severn  to  the  Dee.  And  in 
most  of  his  details  (excepting  those  of  a  purely  chartographic  cha- 
racter) he  has  relied  upon  the  same  authority.  His  divergences  from 
it  may,  as  before,  in  every  case  be  explained,  either  by  his  resorting 
to  some  conflicting,  but  even  more  recent  work,  or  by  the  necessity 
under  which  he  always  lay  of  seeming  to  be  original,  by  diflFering 
from  all  the  authorities  within  his  reach.  How  Dr.  Stukeley  could 
have  been  carried  away  so  far  as  to  praise  this  map  in  the  terms' he 
does  for  its  "  beauty '^  and  superior  accuracy  cannot,  upon  any  hypo- 
thesis at  all  respectful  to  the  doctor^s  learning  or  sagacity,  be 
accounted  for. 

And  now  we  must  very  rapidly  sum  up  the  results  of  this  investi- 
gation— or,  more  truly, indications  and  specimensofan  investigation — 
of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  "  De  Situ  Brittaniae," 
which  presents  itself  to  us  as  the  work  of  an  English  monk  of  the 
14th  century. 

No  original  MS.  of  the  work,  or  of  the  map,  was  ever  seen  by 
any  one  besides  Charles  Julius  Bertram.  And  his  own  account  of 
it  is  full  of  most  suspicious  and  irreconcileable  statements. 

The  fac-simile  specimen  of  the  writing  given  by  Bertram  to 
Stukeley,  and  the  fac-simile  of  the  map  published  by  Bertram  him- 
self, are  not  only  later  than  the  14th  century  in  their  general 
characters,  but  are  full  of  the  grossest  inconsistencies. 

In  its  Latinity,  except  in  the  numerous  and  exhaustive  quotations 
fiom  genuine  writings,  it  has  every  mark  of  being  the  production  of 
such  a  man  as  Bertram  translating  bad  English  into  worse  Latin. 
And  both  in  this  respect  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  alleged  author 
describes  himself,  it  differs  most  notably  from  Richard  of  Cirencester's 
unquestionable  works. 

It  is  full  of  expressions  of  modern  thought  and  feeling,  and  utterly 
wanting  in  those  which  every  reader  of  the  authors  of  the  14th 
century  is  familiar  with. 

Dr.  Carl  Wex,  in  his  edition  of  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  has 
pointed  out  the  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  the  supposed  monk 
of  the  14th  century  used  a  certain  printed  edition  of  that  treatise 
above  a  hundred  years  later  in  date,  by  more  than  one  coincidence 
of  such  a  character  as  absolutely  to  preclude  all  doubt. 

The  materials  for  both  the  text  and  the  map  can  be  traced,  for  the 
most  part,  to  Camden — the   hypotheses  of  that  learned  but  v^xy 
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speculative  antiquary  being  converted  into  positive  statements.  There 
are  indications  of  the  similar  use  of  other  comp:\ratively  recent 
writers.  And  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  much  that  has  been 
added,  apparently  out  of  the  writer's  own  head. 

His  *'  Diaphragmata,"  the  fanciful  name  given  to  an  Itinerary  of 
Roman  Britain,  prove  to  be  borrowed — with  avowed  additions  from 
Ptolemy,  &c.,  and  unavowed  additions  from  Camden  and  other 
modern  authors — from  the  well-known  Antonine  Itinerary;  and  it 
is  coloured  to  a  very  faint  semblance  of  genuineness  by  audacious 
inventions,  and  tricksy  counterfeits  of  antiquity. 

And  for  the  map,  the  inconsistent  accounts  given  of  it,  its  general 
appearance,  and  its  manifest  origin,  show  that  it  is  no  more  worthy 
of  acceptation  as  a  genuine  relic  of  antiquity  than  the  Tractate 
itself. 

The  author  of  the  *'  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,"  Mr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  writing  lately  to  the  Athemsum^  from  University  College, 
Toronto,  has  most  happily  explained  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  in 
this  matter.  For  it  is  always  most  difficult  to  understand  the  reason 
for  attempting  to  palm  upon  the  world  a  forgery  such  as  this.  It 
appears  that  at  the  time  when  he  made  his  "discovery"  known  to 
Stukeley,  Bertram  h:id  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  was 
an  unknown  professor  (or  teacher)  of  English  in  a  small  Government 
schcK>l  at  Copenhagen.  Several  things  show  him  to  have  been  an 
ambitious  young  man.  And  it  is  easy  to  believe,  with  all  the  facts 
before  us,  that  this  scheme  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  short  cut  to 
the  object  of  his  desire — to  leave  a  name  in  Europe  amongst  those 
who  were  the  greatest  of  literary  men  at  that  time.  He  certainly 
succeeded.  But  it  is  high  time  that  the  true  character  of  his 
*'  discovery "  should  be  universally  acknowledged,  and  that  no 
further  recourse  should  be  had  to  his  "  invention.**  English  ar- 
ch^-^ologists  ought,  with  especial  care,  to  avoid  the  easiness  and  the 
con  fused  ness  of  their  predecessors,  and  vindicate  for  their  Inquiries, 
and  their  conclusions  alike,  the  authority  which  belongs  to  historical 
research  alone, 

B.  B.  Woodward. 
Rifyal  Library^  Windsor  Casti*^ 
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MEMORIES   OF   FONTAINEBLEAU. 

( Continued  from  page  30a  ) 

I ATHER  more  than  two  years  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Pope  to  crown  that  soldier  of  fortune  and  his  wife, 
Emperor  and  Empress,  the  etiquette  of  a  court  had, 
in  a  measure,  begun  to  be  re-established  in  some  of 
the  palaces  of  France  ^  for,  towards  the  end  of  March,  1802,  a 
grand  diplomatic  reception  was,  for  the  first  time,  held  at  the 
Tuileries,  where  resided  Bonaparte,  First  Consul ;  and  this  reception 
took  place  in  the  apartments  of  Josephine.  Numerous  was  the 
concourse  of  diplomatists — all  full  dressed  and  adorned  with  deco- 
rations, such  as  had  not  been  displayed  in  France  for  a  long  time  past- 
assembled  to  pay  their  respects  to  Josephine — ^Madame  Bonaparte, 
as  she  was  then  called — when  she  entered,  preceded  by  Talleyrand, 
ex-Bishop  of  Autun  and  minister  of  relations  exterieures  under  the 
Consulate.  But  not  upon  that  arch  diplomatist,  wary,  subtle,  and  cir- 
cumspect, who  successively  betrayed  all  parties,  all  persons,  and  was 
always  in  conspiracy  with  fortune  j  not  upon  Talleyrand  and  his 
strange  personal  ugliness  was  attention  fixed  as  he  then  came  forward 
that  day  at  the  Tuileries,  but  upon  Josephine,  who  on  that  occasion 
was  dressed  with  exquisite  simplicity  ;  for  her  dark,  luxuriant  hair 
was  uncovered,  its  rich  tints  harmonising  with  those  of  her  skin  and 
with  the  fringe  by  which  her  eyes  were  shaded, — eyes  described  by 
one  ^miliar  with  their  varying,  but  always  sweet,  expression,  as 
looking  forth  from  beneath  "  longues  paupitres  soyeuses  et  idgkremint 
courhies^^  but  large  in  form,  and  in  colour  deep  blue,  like  the  native 
sky  of  their  owner ;  —  eyes  apt  to  kindle  or  to  soften,  with 
rapidly  succeeding  and  diverse  emotions,  yet  ever  ready  to  fill  with 
tears  at  any  tale  of  misfortune  y — eyes  doomed  in  after  years  to  shed 
the  bitter  tears  of  a  broken  heart.  •»  On  that  day  of  her  first  diplo- 
matic reception  Josephine  wore  no  jewels :  her  robes  of  simple  white 
muslin  floated  round  her  a  la  manihe  antique^  a  drapery  revealing, 
rather  than  concealing,  the  supple  grace  of  her  form  and  movements ; 
her  arms  were  bare,  and  a  string  of  pearls  was  round  her  slender 
throat. 

When  Talleyrand  respectfully  offered  to  conduct  Josephine  round 
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the  circle  of  distinguished  guests  awaiting  her,  she  lightly  placed  her 
hand  in  his,  and  graciously  responded  to  the  homage  rendered  to  her 
by  personages  whom  he  successively  introduced  to  her  by  name  as 
she  made  her  tour  du  pnmitr  sakn ;  and  when  the  second  apartment 
had  been  traversed  by  her  in  a  similar  manner,  a  door  was  flung  open 
and  Bonaparte  presented  himself  to  the  gaze  of  the  brilliant  assembly 
in  the  simple  uniform  of  First  Consul.  The  classic  beauty  of  his 
pale  face,  at  that  time  shaded  by  long  hair,  his  sudden  and  determined 
movements,  his  clear  voice^  and  epigrammatic  speech,  were  all  sepa- 
rate points  of  observation  to  many  who  then  first  beheld  him ;  but  he 
was  already  familiar  with  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Many  beautiful 
women  were  present  that  day,  ajid  some  of  them  who  were  presented 
to  him  by  name  he  addressed  according  to  their  rank  and  country;  not 
a  few  of  these  ladies  were  secret  Royalists  at  heart,  who  afterwards 
helped  to  bring  about  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons ;  but  most  of 
them  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  sense  of  his  power,  and  not 
even  feminine  envy  could  deny  that  Madame  Bonaparte  was  by 
nature  worthy  of  the  position  she  occupied,  or,  as  some  even  then 
ventured  to  whisper,  of  the  higher  one  which  had  been  predicted  for 
her — that  she  should  be  "  more  than  a  Oueen," 

And  now,  when  the  Papal  and  Imperial  corteges  set  out  from 
Fontainebleau  for  Paris,  the  day  was  at  hand  for  that  prediction  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  but  on  the  eve  of  that  grand  solemnity  at  Notre  Dame, 
when  Josephine,  arrayed  in  imperial  purple,  was  to  be  crowned,  she 
sought  a  private  interview  with  the  Holy  Father  at  the  Tuileries  and 
confessed  to  him,  that  as  yet  the  church  had  not  consecrated  her 
marriage  with  Napoleon ;  for  at  the  time  when  that  event  took 
place  by  civil  contract  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  in  France  were 
abolished.  In  consequence  of  this  interview  with  Josephine  the 
Pope  demanded  a  private  conference  with  Napoleon;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  it  was  that  on  the  very  night  preceding  their  coronation 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  received  the  nuptial  benediction  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries ;  a  fact,  however,  which  was  not 
divulged  until  long  afterwards,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
secretly  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  with  Talleyrand  and  Marshal  Berthier 
for  witnesses. 

With  the  splendid  details  of  the  coronation  which  took  place  at 
Notre  Dame  on  the  following  day  (Sunday,  December  2),  these 
pages  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  when  the  crown  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  Josephine  she  burst  into  tears, — tears  which,  scarcely  five 
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years  afterwards,  she  had  sad  cause  to  shed  afresh  at  Fontainebleau  ; 
for  there,  when  in  October,  1809,  Napoleon  returned  from  his  short 
but  eventful  campaign  in  Austria,  he  was  meditating  a  divorce  from 
her.  She,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  fortunes,  the  ornament  of  his 
life,  but  the  loving  woman,  unfortunate  in  sharing  his  throne,  because 
she  had  given  him  no  heir  to  it ; — she,  the  Em  press- Queen,  of  whom 
he  himself  afterwards  spoke  as  *'  the  best  woman  in  France,"  was 
too  sensitive  in  her  affections  not  to  feel  that  all  was  not  well  between 
her  husband  and  herself  when,  in  that  autumn  of  1809,  she  found 
herself  again  in  his  company  at  Fontainebleau.  Josephine  was  at  St. 
Cloud  when  the  tidings  of  Napoleon's  return  to  Fontainebleau  from 
the  campaign  abovenamed  reached  her :  he  travelled  with  such 
impetuosity  that  he  arrived  there  before  her ;  and  when  she  came 
she  had  to  seek  him  in  the  little  library  which  he  occupied,  for  he 
did  not  go  forth  from  it  to  welcome  her. 

Prince  Cambaceres  declares  that  at  this  period  Napoleon  appeared 
preoccupied  with  his  own  greatness  \  that  he  had  an  air  as  though 
he  were  stalking  about  amidst  his  glory ;  and  that  there  was  a 
haughtiness  in  what  he  said  and  did  that  made  him  (Cambaceres) 
politically  fear  for  the  future.  Others  present  then  at  Fontainebleau 
were  struck  by  the  change  in  the  Emperor's  countenance  and  de- 
meanour, and  by  the  fact  of  his  appearing  to  seek  distraction  fronv 
some  painful  thought  in  the  excitement  of  hunting,  after  the  day 
when  Josephine  rejoined  him.  According  to  authenticated  personal 
records  of  one  present  at  Fontainebleau  that  day  of  her  return  thither, 
it  was  with  something  like  sarcasm  that  Napoleon  then  greeted  her, 
declaring  that  it  was  time  she  had  come  at  last,  as  he  himself  was 
about  to  start  for  St.  Cloud  \  to  which  she  answered,  in  caressing 
French,  which  scarcely  bears  translation  :  "  Mais,  Bonaparte,  c'est 
de  ta  faute.  Tu  nous  fais  dire  que  tu  n'arriveras  que  demain,  et  tu 
arrives  aujourd'hui.  Comment  done  es  tu  venu  ?  Ah  !  c'est  tou- 
jours  moi  qui  ai  tort  !     C'est  de  ma  faute  !  " 

But  when,  addressing  her  as  "  Madame,"  the  Emperor  referred 
her  to  Duroc  for  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  he  had  given  her 
sufficient  notice  of  his  intended  return,  and  the  conversation  con- 
tinued to  bring  discomfort  to  her,  his  Majesty  perceived  the  pain 
he  inflicted,  for  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  she  repressed  her 
sobs ;  the  fatal  word  divorce  seems  to  have  been  momentarily 
forgotten  by  Napoleon,  for  he  drew  Josephine  gently  towards  him, 
and    whilst   a   smile   once   more  remounted  to  her  lips,  he  said : 
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*'  Allons,  c'cst  vrai  \  je  suis  de  mauvaisc  humeur  aujourd*hui.  Par- 
domie  moi,  et  un  autre  fois  sois  plus  cxactc.** 

Two  of  the  Emperor's  ministers  then  arriving,  Josephine,  attended 
by  two  of  her  ladies  \x\  waiting,  left  them  to  work  with  him  in  his 
cabinet ;  but  at  half- past  seven  o'clock,  just  before  the  dinner  hour, 
she  retyrned,  and  by  her  appearance  manifested  how  she  had  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  enhancing  the  charms  of  her  person  by  the 
graces  of  the  toilette.  Her  voice  had  regained  its  cheerfulness  as, 
advancing  towards  the  Emperor  whilst  he  still  bent  down  over  his 
work,  she  said^  archly,  though  with  tenderness  :  "  Thou  dost  see 
that  this  time  I  have  not  been  too  long."  The  tone  of  her  voice 
roused  him  ;  and  after  glancing  at  the  little  clock  which  stood  on  one 
of  the  corners  of  his  bureau,  he  turned  towards  her,  and  after  look- 
ing at  her  with  evident  pleasure,  he  made  a  sign  of  approbation  with 
his  hand,  and  promptly  answered  :  *'  At  all  events,  thou  hast  not 
made  me  lose  time  by  waiting  for  thee.  Tu  es  trh  bien  comme  ula.** 
And  even  the  ministers,  whilst  making  their  profound  saluta- 
tions to  the  Empress,  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  her  radiant 
appearance,  for  round  her  slender  form  was  drawn  a  pohnahe  of  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  swan's  down,  and  in  her  dark,  luxuriant  hair 
gleamed  silver  corn,  mingled  with  blue  flowers.  The  Emperor 
rose,  and  presenting  his  hand  to  the  Empress,  they  went  forth 
together  from  that  cabinet,  followed  by  the  ministers,  who  were  in- 
vited by  their  Majesties  to  join  them  at  dinner.  Later  in  the  evening 
Josephine  was  observed  by  various  members  of  her  court  to  have 
recovered  all  the  graceful  vivacity  which  distinguished  her  ;  and  it 
was,  if  possible,  with  more  than  her  usual  charm  of  manner  that, 
once  more  happy  herself,  she  seemed  anxious  to  make  others  happy 
by  saying  a  gracious  word  to  everybody  in  the  brilliant  crowd  sur- 
rounding her  that  late  autumn  night  at  Fontainebleau. 

Not  two  months  later,  and  the  Empress-Queen  Josephine  had 
bitter  cause  to  say  to  her  consort,  who  then  put  her  away  from  him, 
that  which  Marie  Mancini,  as  before  recorded  in  these  pages,  said  to 
Louis  XIV. — ''  I'ou  weep,  who  are  a  monarch?  And  yet  you 
suffer  me  to  be  torn  from  you.''*' 

Meantime  a  series  of  splendid  entertainments  took  place  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, of  which  place  the  chronicles  of  that  period  dcclare^ — 
"  Theatrical   performances,  balls,  and  hunting  parties  followed  one 
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another  without  intermission.  The  kings,  Napoleon's  allies  at  that 
time,  came  to  visit  him,  for  they  had  all  some  interest  to  discuss,  or 
some  thanks  to  offer.  Besides  his  own  family,  came  the  King  of 
Saxony,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bavaria,  and  the  King  of  Wurtcm- 
burg.  The  Emperor  replied  most  courteously  to  their  requests,  and 
everything  announced  for  the  end  of  autumn  the  most  brilliant 
assemblage  of  crowned  heads  in  Paris  ;  but  hunting  the  stag  seemed 
to  be  Napoleon's  favourite  pastime.  His  personal  appearance  under- 
went a  great  change  at  that  time,  although  he  was  none  the  less 
handsome  \  and  from  being  taciturn,  he  had  becoiAe  an  abundant 
talker,  always  listened  to  with  profound  attention  by  some,  with 
cringing  docility  by  others." 

And  by  Josephine,  who  at  Fontainebleau  felt  that  all  this  por- 
tended some  great  change  to  her,  with  tears.  She  had  wept,  as 
before  said,  when  the  weight  of  a  crown  was  first  placed  on  her 
brow,  and  now  she  wept  because,  having  brought  forth  no  heir  to 
that  crown,  she  knew  that  another  wife,  another  Empress,  would 
soon  be  seated  in  her  place  by  the  side  of  her  husband  on  the  throne. 

Eugene  and  Hortense,  her  children  by  her  former  marriage  with 
the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  deplored  her  fiate,  but  they  could  not 
prevent  it  \  and  Hortense  (Queen  of  Holland)  had  only  too  much 
cause  to  weep  for  her  own  fete  as  the  wife  of  the  praiseworthy  but 
to  her  unsympathetic  Louis,  brother  of  Napoleon.  In  her  own 
children  at  that  time  the  accomplished  Queen  Hortense  found 
scarcely  less  anxiety  than  consolation  ;  for,  though  seeking  a  separa- 
tion from  their  fether,  she  dreaded  to  be  parted  from  them,  and  it 
was  partly  in  their  behalf  that  she  had  afterwards  to  appear  as  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  her  mother's  successor,  the  feir  young 
Empress  Marie  Louise. 

The  youngest  son  of  Queen  Hortense  was  born  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  had  scarcely  completed  the  second  year  of  his  life  when  his 
uncle.  Napoleon  L,  was  married  in  that  palace  to  the  Archduchess 
Marie  Louise.  The  ex-Empress  Josephine  was  passionately  attached 
to  her  grand-children,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  with  a  sharp 
pang  of  emotion  that  she  embraced  the  youngest  of  them  (Charles 
Louis  Napoleon),  when,  in  November,  1810,  he  was  brought  back 
to  her  in  her  retreat  at  Malmaison,  after  being  baptised  at  Fontaine- 
bleau by  Cardinal  Fesch ;  for  on  that  occasion  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  L  stood  godfather,  and  his  new  consort,  Marie  Louise, 
stood  godmother  to  the  child,  who,  contrary  to  all  expectation  at  that 
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time,  was  destined  in  less  than  half  a  century  afterwards  to  rule  over 
France  by  the  title  of  Napoleon  HI,  In  the  following  year  the 
infant  King  of  RomCj  son  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Marie  Louise,  was 
baptised  at  Notre  Dame,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  the 
mingled  feelings  which  must  have  agitated  Josephine  when  listening 
to  all  the  details  of  that  event;  although  when  officially  informed  of 
the  birth  of  that  ill-fated  and  short-lived  prince,  then  hailed  by 
French  Imperialists  as  their  future  sovereign,  and  when  receiving  the 
Emperor's  letter,  which  apprised  her  that  he,  her  husband,  had  be- 
come the  father  of  a  son  by  her  rival,  of  a  son  who  would  hereafter 
inherit  his  throne,  Josephine  manifested  much  noble  self-command, 
and,  according  to  the  statement  of  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting  then 
present,  even  herself  uttered  words  of  kind  courtesy  to  the  special 
messenger  sent  to  her  with  the  intelligence,  whilst  he  was  engaged 
in  unbuckling  the  dispatch-box  which  contained  it.  Not  only  so ; 
she  commanded  every  provision  to  be  made  for  his  entertainment  ere, 
accompanied  by  her  son  Eugene,  she  retired  to  her  own  cabinet,  in 
order  to  read  the  Emperor's  letter,  containing  the  news  so  painful 
to  her  both  as  a  woman  and  an  Empress  ;  and  when,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  so,  she  issued  forth  from  that  apartment,  it  was  with 
an  attempt  to  smile  that  she  presented  a  gift  of  great  value,  in  the 
form  of  a  diamond  pin,  to  the  messenger  waiting  to  return  to  Paris. 
To  those,  who  then  beheld  her,  that  smile  of  Josephine's  was  more 
pathetic  than  tears,  for  her  countenance  bore  evidence  that,  during 
the  hour  of  her  retirement,  she  had  been  weeping  tears  too  sacred 
for  any  one  but  her  noble-hearted  and  devoted  son  to  witness. 

The  last  tears  of  her  broken  heart  were  shed  at  Malmaison,  as 
stated  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine,  immediately  after  the 
exile  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  whither  he  had  gone  from  Fontainebleau. 
Had  Josephine,  as  elsewhere  already  observed,  been  (in  1814)  in  the 
place  of  Marie  Louise,  she  would  never  have  left  Napoleon,  as  that  last- 
named  Empress  did,  to  the  desolation  of  despair  at  Fontainebleau. 
Neither  political  nor  family  reasons  would  have  constrained  her  to 
do  so,  to  say  nothing  of  the  feet  that  her  ardent  nature,  especially  in 
Its  love  for  him,  was  as  different  to  that  of  Marie  Louise,  as  was  the 
sunshine  of  her  own  native  tropical  sky  to  the  cool  twilight  of  the 
north, 

Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  before  his  departure  for  Elba,  was, 
according  to  the  statement  of  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  then  with  him 
there,  '^  outwardly  calm,  and  resigned  to  the  rigour  of  his  fate,  more 
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gentle  in  speech  and  manner  than  ordinary,  a  certain  solemnity  per- 
vading his  every  tone  and  gesture,  and  occasionally  speaking  of  his 
entire  life  with  extraordinary  impartiality  and  incomparable  greatness 
of  mind  j  but  acutely  sensitive  under  misfortune,  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  as  yet  not  one  of  his  late  ministers  had  come  to  bid  him  fare- 
well ;"  and  though  he  strove  by  explanation,  then  and  afterwards,  to 
excuse  the  absence  of  Marie  Louise,  his  heart  evidently  yearned  to 
embrace  his  son  whom  she  had  conveyed  away  with  her  to  Vienna, 
having,  in  a  panic  of  terror  at  the  approach  of  the  aUies  to  Paris, 
yielded  herself  entirely  to  the  advice  of  her  own  father  and  her 
husband's  foe,  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

One  day  at  Fontainebleau,  when  M.  de  Caulaincourt  had  political 
reason  to  fear  that  Napoleon  would  be  more  depressed  than  usual, 
he  found  him,  on  the  contrary,  more  cheerful.  The  cause  of  this 
was,  that  he.  Napoleon,  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Marie 
Louise,  in  which  she  not  only  expressed  much  devotion  to  him,  but 
gave  him  gratifying  intelligence  of  his  son.  This  simple  circum- 
stance seemed  to  inspire  Napoleon  with  fresh  hope  and  energy.  ''  I 
will  live,"  said  he  to  Caulaincourt,  "  I  will  live.  Who  can  pene- 
trate the  future  ?  Besides,  my  wife,  my  son,  will  be  all-sufficient  for 
me  when  I  see  them."  And  then,  after  more  conversation  to  the 
same  purport,  not  thinking  as  he  talked  that  never  again  would  he 
behold  his  wife  or  child  in  this  world,  he  added,  ^^  I  shall  write  the 
history  of  what  we  have  done,  Caulaincourt.  I  shall  immortalise 
your  names.  Even  that  is  a  reason  for  living."  And  then,  again, 
*'  Providence  has  decreed  it."  Decreed  it,  however,  against  the  will 
of  Napoleon,  as  M.  de  Caulaincourt  had  afterwards  reason  to  believe 
at  Fontainebleau ;  for  a  night  came  when  that  faithful  servant  of 
the  Emperor  was  summoned  because  of  his  master's  sudden  ill- 
ness, and  to  hear  him  say  in  a  voice  as  much  changed  in  tone, 
as  his  countenance  was  altered  from  its  usual  aspect,  .  .  .  ''  Tell 
Josephine  I  thought  of  her  before  quitting  this  worjd ; "  .  .  .  and 
also,  when  Dr.  Yvan,  being  then  at  Fontainebleau,  had  rendered 
such  assistance  as  to  nullify  immediate  danger,  to  hear  Napoleon 
add,  "  How  difficult  death  is  here,  and  how  easy  on  the  field  of 
battle  !     Ah  !  why  did  I  not  die  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  ?  "  ^ 

e  Without  attempting  to  controvert  the  statement  of  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  from 
which  the  above  brief  extract  (as  borne  out  to  considerable  extent  by  M.  Thiers  in  his 
•*  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire"),  it  is  only  right  to  affirm  here,  from  the 
evidence  of  O'Mcara,  Napoleon's  medical  attendant  at  St.  Helena,  and  where  he 
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At  FontaineWcau  Napoleon  each  day  saw  *'  solitude  increasing 
around  him/'  But,  when  some  of  his  still  devoted  followers  ap- 
proached him:^ — "Serve  the  Bourbons  faithfully,"  said  he  to  them; 
"  no  other  course  remains  to  you,  and  if  they  act  wisely,  France, 
under  their  rule,  may  be  happy  and  respected  ,  ,  .  *  They  find 
France  as  they  left  her,  and  may  accept  her  ancient  limits  with- 
out compromising  their  own  dignity  ;  and,  though,  geographically 
diminished,  she  will  still  be  as  morally  great  as  before;  great  by 
her  courage,  her  arts,  and  her  intellectual  influence  over  the  rest  of 
the  world*  Even  though  her  territorial  extent  be  diminished,  her 
glory  is  not  ....  Serve  France  under  the  princes,  who  at  this 
moment  bring  back  fortune  so  fickle  in  times  of  Revolution, 
Serve  France  under  them  as  you  have  served  her  under  me*  Do 
not  make  the  task  too  difficult  for  them  .  ,  •  ,  Leave  me,  but 
give  me  a  place  in  your  memory.'* 

A  place  which,  for  a  hundred  days,  not  many  months  after,  he 
came  in  his  own  person  to  claim,  aiid  which  he  found  in  the  heart 
of  that  nation,  and  in  the  midst  of  armies,  devoted  to  him ;  a  place 
in  memory,  which  posterity  in  France  enthusiastically  accords  to  him, 
as  who  can  doubt  when  beholding  the  earnest  faces,  the  silent  tears,  of 
crowds  still  thronging  around  Napoleon's  tomb  in  the  Military 
Hospital  of  the  Invalides,  or  in  listening  to  the  tones  of  triumph 
in  which  tales  of  his  glory  are  still  told  in  France,  there  and 
elsewhere ! 

His  '*  Adieux  to  Fontainebleau,"  represented  by  a  French  pencil 
and  an  English  pen,  who  could  soon  forget  ?  Not  probably  that 
princess,  who,  arriving  at  Fontainebleau  the  year  after  Napoleon's 
final  departure  thence,  came  from  her  native  Italy  with  a  heart  full 
of  youthful  love  and  poetr)--,  a  mind  then  untarnished,  and  formed  to 
dream  of  glory.  She,  the  bride,  Duchesse  de  Berri,  came  to 
Fontainebleau,  as  already  stated  in  this  Magazine,*^  and  there, 
at  the  cross  of  Saint  Herem,  on  that  same  spot  where  Napoleon, 

had  cveiy  incentive  to  commit  suicide,  tliat,  to  tlie  kst  period  of  liis  life,  the  Emperor 
expressed  himself  strongly  against  such  an  act ;  an  expression  in  accordance  with  a 
decPDc  against  it,  formerly  dictated  by  him  as  first  coosul,  in  viliich  he  declares  t  **  A 
soldier  ought  to  know  how  to  conquer  grief  and  the  morbid  gloom  of  the  passions  ; 
there  is  much  more  courage  in  sulTering  the  pains  of  the  soul  with  fortitude,  than  in 
standing  steady  under  the  case -shot  of  a  Lattery.  To  abandon  one's  self  to  grief 
without  making  any  resistance,  to  murder  one's  self  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  to  abandon  the 
field  of  battle  before  having  conquered." 
•*  See  aftf^-j  p,  64. 
K  S.  1867,  Vol.  IV.  n  n 
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as  we  have  seen,  first  stood  to  welcome  the  Pope  who  had  come 
to  crown  him,  she  first  caught  sight  of  the  prince  to  whom  she 
was  already  wedded  by  proxy,  and  who,  writing  to  her  from  Fon- 
tainebleau,  when  she  was  on  her  way  thither  from  Naples,  had  thus 
addressed  her  :— 

*^  Fontainebleauy  Jutu  12,  1 816. 

*'  Your  letter  from  Lyon  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can 
express.  I  am  delighted  that  you  scold  me  for  my  writing.  You 
have  good  reason  to  do  so ;  but  in  writing  to  you^  my  heart  carries 
me  away,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  the  effort  it  then  costs  me  to 
be  legible.  Still  three  days  more  !  I  burn  to  see  you ;  but  a 
great  happiness  is  already  mine  to-day,  for  I  possess  your  portrait 
.  .  .  and  even  though  it  be  a  little  flattering,  the  original  need  not 
be  quite  so  pretty  as  that  portrait  to  be  none  the  less  agreeable/* 

On  the  14th  of  June,  when  he  first  beheld  his  bride  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  the  Due  de  Berri  had  no  cause  to  be  disappointed 
in  her  appearance ;  her  fresh  young  flushing  face  and  fair  hair,  her 
light  figure,  and  graceful,  though  vivacious  movements,  pleased,  at 
first  sight,  that  descendant  of  Henri  IV.,  who  inherited  a  personal 
resemblance,  with  many  of  the  virtues  and  some  few  of  the  faults, 
of  that  ancestor,  who  at  Fontainebleau,  as  already  told,  had  wept 
for  the  loss  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees.  When  the  childless  widower, 
Louis  XVin.,  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  France,  after  twenty 
years  of  exile,  the  Due  de  Berri,  his  younger  nephew,  soon  became 
a  favourite  of  the  French  people,  over  whom  it  was  supposed  his 
descendants,  born  of  this  marriage  with  the  young  princess  of 
Naples,  would  in  after  generations  be  called  to  reign ;  and  a  great 
crowd  of  sight-seers  had  flocked  to  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
there  to  witness  her  arrival,  and  *'  semblait  lui  souhaiter  la  btenvenue 
au  detour  de  chaque  alUe.^'*  Charmed  by  this  festive  welcome  accorded 
to  her,  the  bride,  who  so  soon  was  to  be  made  a  widow  by  the 
assassin's  dagger,  smiled  in  momentarily  happy  expectation  as, 
accompanied  by  her  lady  of  honour,  the  Duchesse  de  Reggio,  and  a 
numerous  suite,  she  drove  towards  the  Cross  of  Saint  Herem,  near 
which  spot  two  large  pavilions  were  erected  ;  on  the  banners  floating 
from  the  tops  of  which  were  emblazoned  the  double  arms  of  France 
and  Naples,  and  under  their  shelter  stood  the  King,  Louis  XVIIL, 
with  the  bridegroom,  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  of 
France. 
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The  ceremonial  of  this  reception  was  scrupulously  arranged  in 
accordance  with  that  formerly  observed  in  the  same  place  at  the 
mairiage  of  Louis  XV,  and  Marie  Leczkinska,  that  Polish  Queen  of 
France,  whose  virtues  and  whose  misfortunes  have  been  allodcd  to  in 
a  previous  page.  A  large  carpet  was  extended  on  the  green  sward, 
one  half  of  which  carpet  the  bride  was  to  cross,  whilst  the  King, 
conducting  the  bridegroom  and  other  princes  and  princesses  of  his 
family,  was  advancing  across  the  other  half  to  meet  her ;  but  it  has 
already  been  elsewhere  told  how  the  young  Duchesse  de  Berri  had 
not  patience  to  go  ^^jusqiiau  bout  du  tapis"  of  this  courtly  cere- 
monial, and  how,  with  the  natural  vivacity  of  her  age,  or  as  French 
observers  rather  declared,  with  a  ^^vivacite  tout  Franfaisey*  she 
darted  forward,  blushingly  pressed  the  hand  of  her  bridegroom,  and 
flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  Louis  XVIIL,^'  who  was  so  charmed 
by  this  implusive  claim  on  his  sympathy,  that  in  favour  of  it,  and  the 
one  who  made  it,  he  pardoned  Its  encroachment  on  the  punctilio  he 
had  prescribed,  and  even  forgot  for  the  moment  his  favourite  maxim, 
'*  Punctuality  is  the  politeness  of  kings. *^ 

When,  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  was  again  expelled  from  France,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri, 
for  ten  years  then  a  widow  (her  husband  having  been  assassinated 
by  Louvel,  as  his  ancestor  Henri  IV.  had  been  by  Ravaillac),  was, 
though  far  from  faultless,  the  one  of  the  royal  family  who  was  said  to 
leave  the  most  chivalric  memories  behind  her  j  and  the  heroic  but 
mistaken  and  unsuccessful  efforts  she  subsequently  made  to  place 
her  son,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  (Count  de  Chambord)  on  the  throne 
of  his  forefathers,  are  amongst  the  most  romantic  incidents  of  French 
history  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  With  those  incidents, 
however,  this  present  paper  has  nothing  to  do,  although  in  continuing 
the  chronicles  of  Foiitalnebleau  to  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  it 
must  be  observed  as  a  remarkable  coLiicidence  that  the  marriage  of 
the  Due  d'Orleans*  eldest  son  and  heir  to  that  monarchy  destined  like 
the  Due  de  Berri  to  die  a  violent  and  untimely  death,  was  celebrated 
there  on  that  May  day  (1837),  within  the  memory  of  many,  when 
the  amiable  Princesse  Helene,  sister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklcn- 
burgh  Schwerin,  arrived  to  charm  the  court  and  people  of  France, 
by  her  smiles  of  joy  in  the  present,  of  hope  in  the  future  :  smiles  to 
be  turned  only  too  soon  into  tears,  when  the  whole  French  nation 

•  Sec  atite,  pp.  64,  65. 
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mourned  with  her  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  the  father  of  her 
two  young  sons.  Not  less  than  the  Duchesse  de  Bern,  mother  of 
the  Count  de  Chambord,  was  the  Duchesse  d' Orleans,  mother  of 
the  Count  de  Paris,  a  great  patroness  of  art  and  literature. 

To   commemorate   her  marriage   at   Fontainebleau    the    Musee 
National  was  a  few  days  afterwards  inaugurated  at  Versailles.    That 
last-named  palace  was  so  sacked  during  the  Revolution  which  closed 
the  1 8th  century,  that  no  monarch,  since  seated  on  the  throne  of 
France,  had  undertaken  to  restore  it ;  but  at  the  inauguration  above- 
named  a  grand  fete  was  given  there  by  the  King,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne  of  France  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  to 
this  fete  all  French  subjects  most  illustrious  in  art  and  literature  were 
bidden  by  his  Majesty.     Louis  Philippe  was  not  only  himself  present 
at  that  fete,  but  he  then  first  presented  the  bride  of  his  heir  to  his 
people.     For  she,  Helene  d'Orleans,  was  there  leaning  upon  her 
husband's  arm ;  and  it  was  on  that  day  that  she  declared  to  Victor 
Hugo  that  she  not  only  knew  his  verses  by  heart,  but  that  she  had 
often  spoken  of  him  to  Goethe.     The  royal  young  bride  was  so 
happy  during  that  first  period  of  her  arrival  in  the  country  of  her 
adoption  and   her  love,   that  country  away  from  which  she  was 
doomed  to  die  an  exile  and  a  widow,  that  she  shed  happiness  on  all 
around  her ;  and  by  her  virtues  so  won  the  admiration  of  Lamardne, 
poet  and  politician,  that,  dreading  lest  his  appreciation  of  her  in  the 
former  character  should  ultimately  shake  his  conduct  in  the  latter, 
he,  before  the  Revolution  of  1848,  paid  the  charming  and  gifted 
princess  the  compliment  of  self-sacrifice  by  estranging  himself  firom 
her  presence.    Nevertheless,  to  him  it  was  reserved,  when  the  storm 
of   that   Revolution    suddenly  broke    over    Paris,   to   protect  the 
Duchesse  d*  Orleans  and  her  fatherless  sons  through  the  perils  of  the 
mob,  although  with  a  virtue  which  he  himself  deemed  "  worthy  of 
Brutus,"  and  with  an  ardent  conviction  of  her  grand  and  heroic 
qualities,  her  singular  capacity  to  rule  with  clemency,  he  refrained  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  proclaiming  her  Regent  and  her  son 
King.    And  yet  who  more  than  this  poet-politician  could  sympathise 
with  this  widowed  princess,  henceforth  an  exile,  in  the  ferewell  of 
her  heart  to  France,  or  in  her  own  tearful  memories  of  Fontainebleau, 
where  so  short  a  time  before  she  had  smiled  at  her  own  happiness  as 
a  bride  ?     For  the  memory  of  past  happiness,  of  joys  that  are  fled, 
is  truly  said  by  the  poet  to  be  "  the  crowning  sorrow  "  of  such  a  life 
as  that  of  Helene,  Duchesse  d'Orlcans,  who  afterwards  became  the 
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**  Helen  of  the  heart "  to  many  of  the  -people  of  England,  amongst 
whom  she  died  and  was  buried.* 

But  in  the  midst  even  of  her  own  personal  memories  of  Fontaine- 
bleauj  that  princess,  with  whom  historians  not  less  than  poets  delighted 
to  converse,  could  not  forget  how,  as  recorded  in  the  preceding 
pages,  other  women  had  there  \\\  former  ages  occasion  to  weep  for 
"  the  spell  that  is  broke,  the  charm  that  is  flown  j "  or  how  at 
Fontainebleau  Henri  IV.,  and  some  of  his  most  illustrious  successors, 
had  almost  all  in  turn  some  occasion  to  acknowledge  that 

^  *'  Eacli  lucid  interval  of  tlioiight 

Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter ; 
AutI  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought, 
Bui  lives,  as  saints  have  died— a  martyr/* 

Neither  could  she  fail  to  remember  many  fects  connected  with 
Fontainebleau,  from  the  time  (1162)  when  that  palace  was  first 
founded  by  Louis  VIL,  facts  which  the  limits  of  this  present  paper 
will  not  permit  to  be  recorded  here.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  signed  by  Louis  XIV,  at  Fontainebleau,  was,  according 
to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  tolerant  Hclene  d^Orlcans,  one  of  the 
historically  sad  memories  of  Fontainebleau,  even  during  that  time 
when  she  herself,  residing  there,  recollected  how,  by  her  own  choice, 
at  her  confirmation  in  the  Lutheran  faith  a  few  years  previously, 
she  sang  the  canticle  of  divine  love  :  ^'  O  herxUch  Vuh  hahe  ich  dich^ 
0  Herr,*^  But,  however  lamentable  the  revocation  of  that  edict  for 
the  toleration  of  protestants,*  in  granting  which  Henri  IV,  had  done 
much  for  the  glory  of  France,  neither  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans  of  the 
19th  century,  nor  any  other  illustrious  inhabitant  of  Fontainebleau 
since  her  time,  could  forget  facts  which  must  occur  to  the  memory 
of  every  passing  guest  there  ;  facts  which  compel  one  still  to  speak 
of  Louis  XIV.  as  the  Grand  Monarque^  for  great  he  was  in  hospitality 
exercised  at  Fontainebleau  towards  the  unfortunate  descendants  of 
Henri  IV,  from  the  moment  when  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  that 
last-named  monarch,  and  wife  of  Charles  L  of  England,  in  affliction 
sought  refuge  there  with  her  children  j  that  hapless  Queen  then  was 
wont  to  wander  mournfully,  like  a  shadow  of  the  past,  through  the 
splendid  ball-room  and  stately  galleries,  where  in  girlhood  she  had 
been  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  well  might  she  shudderingly  visit 
that  spot  in  the  forest, still  known  as  "La Croix  du  Grand  Veneur,'* 

*  Sec  anie^  p.  188. 
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where  tradition  declares  that  her  father,  before  his  assassination  in 
Paris,  was  met  by  the  spectral  Black  Huntsman,  haunting  the  forest 
of  Fontaioebleau,  And  here  it  may  be  added,  once  for  all,  that  from 
the  time  of  Francois  L  (illustrated  in  this  palace  by  the  gaUrit 
bearing  his  name)^the  nameof  Fonlainebleau  is  inseparably  connected 
with  many  anecdotes  of  royal  and  imperial  hospitality,  notwithstanding^ 
the  outrage  to  it  perpetrated  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  when  a  guest 
there  of  the  widow  of  Louis  XIIL  (by  the  murder  of  Monaldeschi), 
or  the  remarkable  position  of  the  Pope  during  his  long  forced  visit 
there,  during  the  present  centur)',  under  circumstances  which  few 
readers  arc  likely  to  have  forgotten.  Still  less  could  any  visitor  to 
Fontainebleau,  when  standing  in  the  celebrated  entrance  '^Courdu 
Cheval  Blanc  "  there,  fail  to  remember  how  on  that  spot  Napoleon  L 
took  leave  of  the  faithful  remnant  of  his  Old  Guard — a  touching 
scene  at  which  brave  men  have  not  been  ashamed  to  weep,  even 
though  only  viewing  it  through  the  medium  of  that  famous  picture^ 
"  Les  Adieux  de  Fontainebleau." 


REMINISCENCES     OF     THE     BLUE^ 
STOCKING   CLUB. 

[HE  assemblies  of  genius,  wit,  and  talent,  which  were 
known  as  "  The  Blue-Stocking  Club,"  "  Blue  Parties," 
or  '*  Bas  Bleu,"  would,  in  strict  parlance,  have  been 
more  appropriately  termed  *'  Conversazioni,"  as  they 
were  simply  meetings  of  the  ornaments  of  literature,  art,  and  science 
for  conversational  relaxation  at  a  time  when  frivolity  reigned  para-  1 
mount  in  evening  circles.  That  such  assemblies  were  brilliant  and 
highly  refined  is  best  certified  by  the  names  of  a  few  of  those  who 
formed  them,  and  with  whom  they  dawned  and  declined.  Johnson, 
Burke,  Garrick,  Sir  Joseph  Reynolds,  Walpole,  Six  N.  Wraxall, 
Montague,  Vesey,  and  Carter  formed  but  a  few  of  those  accomplished 
minds  who  met  sometimes  in  Hill  Street  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  some- 
times at  Mrs « Vesey 's,  and  at  a  few  other  houses  to  enjoy  that  mental 
recreation  which  is  so  great  a  charm  to  those  who  can  fully  realise 
that  *'  knowledge  is  power."  The  cause  of  these  meetings  being 
called  *'  Blue-Stocking  Club  "  is  generally  attributed  to  the  incident 
of  Mr.  Stillingffeet,  grandson  of  the  learned  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  hav- 
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ing  declirtcd  attending  one  of  these  reunions  on  account  of  his  being 
at  the  time  in  mornmg  dress,  which,  from  his  humorous  nature,  was 
apt  to  be  somewhat  quaint  and  negligent,  to  which  excuse  Mrs. 
Montague  or  Mrs,  Vesey*  replied  by  saying  that  they  were  not 
dressed  assemblies,  and  he  might  come  just  as  he  was  in  *^  his  blue 
stockings/'  A  foreigner  of  distinction,  hearing  the  name  **  Blue- 
Stocking  Societies,"  applied,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  to  these  parties, 
literally  translated  the  term  as  *'  Bas  Bleu,"  a  title  which  afterwards 
distinguished  these  meecmgs,  and  formed  the  basis  of  an  admirable 
poem,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  in  which  are  characterised  the  prin- 
cipal fpcrsonages  of  the  club,  of  which  she  formed  a  conspicuous 
member  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  concluding  part  of  her 
prefatory  memorandum  to  her  poem,  in  refutation  of  the  ridicule 
which  has  been  by  many  unjustly  cast  upon  this  society : — 

*'  May  the  author  be  permitted  to  bear  her  grateful  testimony, 
which  will  not  be  suspected  of  flattery,  now  that  most  of  the  persons 
named  In  this  poem  are  gone  down  to  the  grave,  to  the  many  plea- 
sant and  instructive  hours  she  had  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  com- 
pany, in  which  learning  was  as  little  disfigured  by  pedantry,  good  taste 
as  little  tinctured  by  aflectation,  and  general  conversation  as  little 
disgraced  by  calumny,  levity,  and  the  other  censurable  errors  with 
which  it  is  too  commonly  tainted,  as  has  perhaps  been  known  in  any 
society.''^ 

Doubtless  after  the  decline  of  the  first  brilliant  *'  Blue-Stocking 
Club*'  the  nature  and  title  of  the  society  were  greatly  degraded  and 
misapplied,  and  the  satirical  production,  which  appeared  in  the  2nd 
volume  of  *'The  Liberal,"  1823,  by  Lord  Byron,  and  entitled  "The 
Blues,  a  Literary  Eclogue,*'  was  not  uncalled  for.  The  Miss  Diddle 
there  mentioned  was  a  Miss  Lydia  White,  whose  ambition  was  to  be 
the  hostess  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day.  Sir  W.  Scott  describes 
her  as  a  lady  *'  with  stockings  dipped  nineteen  times  nine  dyed  blue," 
superabundant  liveliness  and  some  wit,  great  good-nature  and  ex- 
treme absurdity*  She  dressed  on  Mayday  morning  like  the  queen  of 
the  chimney-sweeps.  The  last  time  he  saw  her,  she  was  lying  on  a 
couch  ^'  rouged,  jesting,  and  dying/' 

Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  in  his  "  Historical  Memoirs,"  ^  thus  de- 
scribed the  Society,  then  in  its  infancy  (1776-77) : — 

'*  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  the  *  Gens  de  Lettres,'  or  *  Blue- 

•  See  D'Arblay's  "Diary  and  Letters,"  Bjogniplijcd  Notes,  vol  i*  p.  438. 
*  "  Works  of  Mrs,  Hannali  More,"  vol.  i.  p.  12.  «  Vol.  L  p,  139. 
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Stockings,'  as  they  were  commonly  denominated,  formed  a  very 
numerous,  powerful,  compact  phalanx  in  the  midst  of  London. 
Into  this  society,  the  two  publications  which  I  had  recently  given  to 
the  world,  one  on  the  Northern  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  other  on 
the  History  of  France  under  the  race  of  Valois,  however  destitute  of 
merit  they  might  be,  yet  facilitated  and  procured  my  admission. 
Mrs.  Montague*^  was  then  the  Madame  du  DefFand  of  the  English 
capital,  and  her  house  constituted  the  central  point  of  union,  for  all 
those  persons  who  already  were  known,  or  who  emulated  to  become 
known,  by  their  talents  and  productions.  Her  supremacy,  unlike 
that  of  Madame  du  DefFand,  was  indeed  established  on  more  solid 
foundations  than  those  of  intellect,  and  rested  on  fnore  tangible  ma- 
terials, than  any  with  which  Shakspeare  himself  could  furnish  her. 
Though  she  had  not  as  yet  begun  to  construct  the  splendid 
mansion,  in  which  she  afterwards  resided,  at  the  corner  of  Port- 
man  Square,  she  lived  in  a  very  elegant  house  in  Hill  Street, 
Berkeley  Square.  Impressed,  probably  from  the  suggestions  of 
her  own  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  a  deep  conviction  of  that 
great  truth  laid  down  by  Moliere,  which  no  man  of  letters  ever 
disputed,  that  *  le  vrai  Amphytrion  est  celui  chez  qui  Ton  dine,' 
Mrs.  Montague  was  accustomed  to  open  her  house  to  a  large 
company  of  both  sexes,  whom  she  frequently  entertained  to 
dinner.  A  service  of  plate,  and  a  table  plentifully  covered,  disposed 
her  guests  to  admire  the  splendour  of  her  fortune,  not  less  than 
the  lustre  of  her  talents.  She  had  found  the  same  results  flowing 
from  the  same  causes,  during  the  visit  that  she  made  to  Paris,  after 
the  peace  of  1763,  where  she  displayed,  to  the  astonished  literati  of 
that  metropolis,  the  extent  of  her  pecuniary  as  well  as  of  her  mental 
resources." 

Happening  to  be  present  at  the  French  Academy  when  Voltaire 
had  been  crying  down  Shakspeare,  Suard  remarked  to  her, — '*  Je 
crois,  madame,  vous  etes  un  peu  fachefe  de  ce  que  vous  venez  d'en- 
tendre  ?  "  She  replied,  *'  Moi,  monsieur,  point  du  tout !  Je  ne 
suis  pas  amie  de  M.  Voltaire  ! "  Another  time,  when  in  company 
at  Paris,  where  a  letter  of  Voltaire's  was  read,  in  which  he  said  he 
showed  the  French  some  pearls  which  he  had  found  *'  sur  Tenorme 
fumier  de  Shakspeare,"  she  quietly  added,  "  C'est  un  fumier  qui  a 
fertilise  une  terre  bien  ingrate.'' 

*  Originally  Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson,  and  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton. 
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To  his  irreverent  trcatmeac  of  her  **  Essays  on  Shakspcarej'* 
Johnson  doubtless  owed  the  quiet  animosity  which  afterwards  arose 
between  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  letters  of  Horace  Walpole, 
where,  in  1781,  he  states  that  he  had  met  Dr.  Johnson  at  Lady 
Lucan'Sj  "  who  had  assembled  a  *  Blue-Stocking  Meeting '  in  imita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Vesey*s  Babels,**  which  was  Ja  hlue^  quite  Mazarine 
blue  I  and  here  Mrs.  Montague  and  Dr*  Johnson  kept  aloof  like  the 
west  from  the  cast,  and  set  up  altar  against  altar,  she  telling  Wal- 
pole, as  a  mark  of  her  high  displeasure,  that  she  would  never  ask 
Johnson  to  dinner  again* 

Sir  N.  Wraxall  further  remarks,  "  that  Mrs,  Montague  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  all  that  was  distinguished  for  attainments  or 
talents,  male  or  female,  English  or  foreign,  and  it  would  be  almost 
ungrateful  in  me  not  to  acknowledge  the  gratification  derived  from 
the  conversation  and  intercourse  of  such  a  society."*^ 

Very  pleasant  were  the  entertainments  given  by  Mrs.  Vcscy,  wife 
of  the  Hon.  Agmondcsham  Vesey,  an  Irish  gentleman  and  friend  of 
Burke.  There  was  not  the  same  magnificence  displayed  as  at  Mrs, 
Montague's,  but  her  repasts  were  more  select  and  delicate,  with  less 
ostentation.  She  was  not  ambitious  to  appear  as  one  of  the  iavaniSy 
but  to  collect  them  around  her  \  and  she  possessed  a  remarkable 
talent  in  breaking  the  formality  of  a  circle,  by  inviting  her  friends  to 
form  themselves  into  little  groups.  She  was  very  simple  in  her  st)^]e 
of  dress,  and  gentle  in  her  manner.  Her  absence  of  mind  was 
remarkable,  an  instance  of  which  is  quoted  by  Sir  N.  Wraxall,  as 
follows  : — ^"  She  would  declaim  against  second  marriages  to  a  lady  of 
quality,  who  had  been  twice  married,  and  though  Mr.  Vesey  was 
her  own  second  husband.  When  reminded  of  it,  she  exclaimed, 
'Bless  me,  my  dear,  I  had  quite  forgotten  it!*  "  It  was  well  for 
her  that  she  had  her  sister-in-law  to  live  with  her  and  manage  her 
establishment.  They  formed  so  great  a  contrast  that  they  were 
known  as  "  Body  *'  and  '*  Mind." 

In  1782,  the  members  of  this  brilliant  society  were  to  be  found 
mostly  in  Portman  Square,  quoting,  criticising,  and  exchanging 
repartees  under  the  rich  peacock  hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague,  which 
Cowper  has  rendered  so  celebrated  : — 

•  Horace  WaJ  pole  was  In  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Mrs.  Montagtic's  '*Iias  Bleu"  as 
the  **  G^4/,"  giving  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory  Ihe  following  reason  for  so  doing : 
**The  Cpptki  v/cFt:  an  Eg>'ptian  race  of  whom  nobody  knows  anything  but  the  learned ; 
and  thence  I  gave  Mrs.  Montag\ic*s  'Acadcraici  *  the  name  of  ^Cifj^i/uW** 
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•*  The  birds  put  off  their  every  hue. 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montague  ; 
The  peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes, 
His  rainbow  and  liis  starry  eyes," 

Horace  Walpolc,  in  writing  to  the  Rev.  W.  Mason,  thus  de- 
scribes Montague  House  \ — 

"  February  14,  1782,  I  dined  on  Monday  with  the  Har- 
courts  at  Mrs.  Montague's  new  palace,  and  was  much  surprised. 
Instead  of  vagaries,  it  is  a  noble,  simple  edifice^  When  I  came  home, 
I  recollected  that  though  I  had  thought  it  so  magnificent  a  house, 
there  was  not  a  morsel  of  gilding.  It  is  grand,  not  tawdry,  nor 
larded  and  embroidered  and  pomponned  with  shreds  and  remnants, 
and  clinquant  like  the  harlequinades  of  Adam,  which  never  let  the 
eye  repose  a  moment." 

Mrs.  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dn  Johnson,  played  no  mean  part  in 
these  assemblies.  Her  versatile  powers  were  brilliant,  and  her 
thoughts  given  unreservedly.  She  spoke  as  she  felt,  unbiassed  by 
surrounding  influences,  forming  a  pleasing  variety  with  the  more 
often  guarded  and  well-weighed  opinions  of  others.  Her  intimacy 
with  and  friendship  for  Dr.  Johnson  prevented  her  feeling  any  con- 
straint  when  in  his  company,  unlike  the  sensitive  Garrick,  who 
avoided  too  near  a  contact  with  *'  rigid  Cato,*'  •"  and  shrunk  from 
the  "  roughness  and  closeness  of  his  hugs/'  Removed  from  these 
influences,  '^  Roscius  "  ^  became  the  centre  and  soul  of  liveliness  and 
gaiety.  To  these  lettered  circles  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  added  the 
rich  resources  of  his  mind.  He  was  the  idol  of  every  company,  and 
although  precluded  by  his  deafness  from  mixing  in  or  contributing  to 
general  conversation,  he  was  gratified  by  the  attention  of  those  who 
addressed  to  him  their  discourse.  Dr.  Johnson  declared  him  to  be 
the  most  invulnerable  man  he  knew  j  whom,  if  he  should  quarrel 
with,  he  should  find  the  most  diflicult  to  abuse, 

Burke  sometimes  unbent  his  faculties  ^  among  persons  adapted  by 
nature  to  unfold  the  powers  of  delighting  and  instructing  with  which 
genius  and  study  had  enriched  him.  His  presence  was,  however, 
more  coveted  thaji  enjoyed  \  whilst  Horace  Walpole,  whenever  he 

'  Hannah  More,  Bos  Bleu. 

I  Mr,  Melmotb,  the  elegant  autfior  of  **  Fitiosbome's  Letters,"  and  (if  translations 
from  Cicero,  was  also  an  occasional  visitor  at  Mi's.  Montague^s,  with  other  eminent 
men,  whom  she  delighted  to  gather  aromid  her,  and  liy  such  means  lo  enhance  her 
popularity  ;  and  all  who  knew  or  conversed  with  him  there  acknowledged  his  polite- 
ness, both  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scliokr. 
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appeared,  enriched  and  jlluminated  the  conversation  by  anecdotes, 
both  personal  and  historicaL  To  his  friend,  Sir  W.  Pepys,  Sir 
N,  Wraxall  was  not  a  little  indebted  for  his  introduction  into  these 
assemblies. 

Miss  Burney  was  more  often  to  be  met  at  Mrs.  Vesey's  than  Mrs. 
Montague's.  Of  a  timid  and  retiring  nature,  she  rather  avoided 
notice,  at  the  same  time  fully  appreciating  the  value  and  delights 
arising  from  intercourse  with  so  intellectual  an  assemblage  as  that  of 
the  already-named  personages,  to  whom  might  be  added  the  names 
of  many  more ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  mention  Mrs.  Boscawen,  whose 
associations  of  a  long  life,  passed  among  the  upper  circles  of  society, 
gave  her  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  interesting  reminiscences  and 
anecdotes.  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  when  In  London,  was  a  willing 
follower  of  the  *' Blues."  In  writing  to  one  of  her  sisters  she 
remarks,  '*  the  party  at  Mrs*  Montague's  consisted  of  Mrs.  Carter, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Solander  and  Maty,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Miss  Reynolds, 
and  Sir  Joshua,  the  idol  of  every  company,  some  other  persons  of 
high  rank  and  less  wit,  and  your  humble  servant ;  a  party  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  table  of  L^lius,  or  of  Atticus." 

**  Oil  \  how  unlike  the  wit  that  fell, 
Rambouillet,  at  liiy  rjuaitit  liotel ; 
Where  point,  and  I  urn,  and  ctjuivoque, 
Distorted  ever}'  word  they  spoke.'* 

The  society  at  the  hotel  Rambouillet,  though  composed  of  the 
most  polite  and  ingenious  persons  in  France,  was  much  tainted  with 
affectation  and  false  taste.  The  late  Earl  of  Mansfield  told  Hannah 
More,  that  when  he  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  was  assured  that 
it  had  not  been  unusual  for  those  persons  of  a  pure  taste  who 
frequented  these  assemblies^  to  come  out  of  their  society  so  weary 
of  wit  and  laboured  ingenuity,  that  they  used  to  express  the  comfort 
they  felt  in  their  emancipation,  by  saying,  "  AUons,  faisons  des 
solecismes  ! "  ^ 

Towards  1785,  the  star  of  the  Blue-Stocking  Club  was  on  the 
wano*     Walpole  thus  informs  Hannah  More  of  the  fact: — 

^^  November  13,  1784.  I  have  seen  our  excellent  friend  Mrs, 
Vesey,  in  Clarges  Street.  She  complains,  as  usual,  of  her  deafness  j 
but  I  assure  you  k  is  at  least  not  worse,  nor  is  her  weakness*  Indeed 
I  think  both  her  and  Mr.  Vesey  better  than  last  winter.     When  will 

^  Hannah  More,  Bos  Bhu, 
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jrou  *  blue-stocking '  yourself  and  come  amongst  us  ?  Consider  how 
many  of  us  are  veterans,  and  though  we  do  not  trudge  on  foot, 
according  to  the  institution,  we  may  be  out  at  heelsy  and  the  heels 
you  know,  madame,  have  never  been  privileged.'* 

Cumberland,  in  his  "  Observer,"  has  humourously  described  an 
evening  party  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  who  is  brought  upon  the  scene 
imder  the  name  of  Vanessa.  "  Vanessa,"  he  says,  *'  has  been  either 
a  wit  or  a  beauty  all  her  life  long,  and  of  course  has  a  better  plea  for 
vanity  than  falls  to  most  women's  share  ;  her  vanity  also  is  in  itself 
more  excusable  for  the  pleasing  colours  it  sometimes  throws  upon 
her  character ;  it  gives  the  spring  to  good  nature,  charity,  affability ; 
makes  her  splendid,  hospitable,  facetious  \  carries  her  into  all  the 
circles  of  fine  people,  and  crowds  all  the  fine  people  into  hers :  her 
doors  and  her  purse  are  open  to  the  sons  of  science.  .  .  .  Her  vanity 
is  a  sure  box  at  an  author's  first  night,  and  a  sure  card  at  a  per- 
former's benefit  \  it  pays  well  for  a  dedication,  and  stands  for  six 
copies  upon  a  subscribers'  list.  Vanessa,  in  the  centre  of  her  own 
circle,  sits  like  the  statue  of  the  Athenian  Minerva,  incensed  with 
the  breath  of  philosophers,  poets,  painters,  orators,  and  every  votarist 
of  art,  science,  or  fine  speaking.  .  .  .  No  one  like  Vanessa  can 
break  in  a  young  lady  to  the  poetics,  and  teach  her  Pegasus  to  carry 
a  side-saddle.  She  can  make  a  mathematician  quote  Pindar,  a 
Master  in  Chancery  write  novels,  or  a  Birmingham  hardwareman 
stamp  rhymes  as  fast  as  buttons.  ...  At  the  hour  of  visiting  her, 
new  publications  are  lying  on  her  table,  stitched  in  blue  paper,  and  most 
of  them  fresh  from  the  press,"  &c.  The  whole  paper  is  very  amusing. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  intro- 
duced as  surrounded  by  a  circle  who  listen  attentively  to  his 
discourse.  The  great  moralist  is  represented  as  "  looking  terrible  in 
Christian  armour,  as  he  dealt  his  strokes  with  so  much  force  and 
judgment  against  the  petty  skirmishers  of  infidelity,  who  sneaked 
away  from  before  him."  Cumberland  was,  no  doubt,  present  on  this 
occasion,  and  describes  the  evening  party  from  the  life. 

In  1785,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  remarks,  "  Our  Blue  Stocking  is 
tolerably  well-mended  again,  and  we  have  had  a  pleasant '  Vesey,'  or 
two  i  "  but  poor  Mrs.  Vesey  was  now  beginning  to  suffer  from  loss 
of  memory  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  continued  with  but  few 
exceptions  until  her  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  Mrs. 
Montague  continued  her  assemblies  in  all  their  brilliancy  till  within 
a  year  of  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1800.     In  1790,  Hannah 
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More  says,  "  I  dined  with  the  Montagues,  and  passed  the  evening 
in  Portman  Square.  She  is  fitting  up  her  room  in  a  superb  style, 
with  pillars  of  verde  antique,  &c,,  and  has  added  an  acre  to  what 
was  before  a  very  large  town  garden.  Still  the  same  inexhaustible 
spirits,  the  same  taste  for  business  and  magnificence  ;  three  or  four 
great  dinners  in  a  week  with  Luxembourgs,  Montmorencfes,  and 
Czartoriskis.  She  is  made  for  the  great  world,  and  is  an  ornament 
to  it,"  &c.  In  1800  most  of  thos»  leading  spirits  of  the  Blue- 
Stocking  Club,  Stillingflcet,  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord 
Oxford,  Soame  Jenyns,  iVIontague,  Vescy,  Dclany,  &c.,  &c.,  had 
passed  away,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  survivors  to  renew  these  meetings,  most  of  them  being  advanced 
in  years,  and  courting  society  less  than  quiet  retirement.  That  such 
assemblies  as  those  of  the  *'  Blue-Stocking  Club  "  had  the  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  society  of  their  day,  is  so  obvious  as  to 
need  no  comment;  and  that  the  term  "  Blue  Stocking"  may  in  the 
present  day  be  again  devoted  to  its  original  use,  is  a  wish  by  no 
means  impracticable  to  realise. 


A   BRETON   TOWN. 

**  Far  beyond  the  sparkling  trees 
Of  the  castle  park,  one  sc€s 
The  bare  heaths  spreading,  dear  as  day, 
Moor  behind  moor,  far,  far  away. 
Into  the  heart  of  Brittany  j 
And  here  and  there,  lockM  by  the  ktnd, 
Long  inlets  of  smooth  glittering  sea, 
And  many  a  stretch  of  watery  sand*'' 

Matthew  Arnold,  Tristam  and  IsatU, 

TRAVELLER  said,  one  autumn  day,  "Guingamp  m'a 
pris  le  coeur;*'  looking  back  from  the  rising  ground  over 
the  wide  valley  of  the  river  Trieux,  and  the  gracious  old- 
fashioned  town,  and  the  towers  of  the  church  of  Notre 
And  true  it  is  that  some  centres  of  human  habitation  possess 
a  winning  aspect,  while  others  quite  as  beautiful  fail  to  charm  in  like 
manner ;  or  at  least  fail  to  charm  the  same  persons,  Dinan  and 
Morlaix  are  perhaps  both  of  them  more  what  is  commonly  called 
picturesque ;  but  Guingamp  appeals  to  the  present  writer^  who 
would  like  to  draw  its  portrait  for  your  behalf,  by  the  good  help  of 


Dame. 
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M.  Sigismund  Ropartz,  who  is  a  son  of  the  soil ;  nor  is  it  for  nothing 
that  M.  Onfroy-Kermoalguln  rejoices  in  his  extraordinary  name: 
this  learned  Breton  having  amassed  enough  literary  materials  con- 
cerning Guingamp  to  serve  for  a  great  history,  instead  of  for  a  slight 
sketch  as  follows  : — 

There  are  two  monuments  in  Guingamp  which  it  is  impossible  to 
pass ;  first  of  course  is  that  great  Gothic  church,  hewn  of  granite, 
whose  singular  portal  is  the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  du  Halgoet,  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  all  the  country  round ;  and  second,  is  that 
exquisite  fountain,  wrought  as  it  would  seem  after  the  manner  of 
some  Florentine  artist  of  the  renaissance^  which  looks  so  inconsistently 
beautiful  beneath  the  gables  of  the  market-place,  the  sunlight  shining 
upon  its  sparkling  water,  and  upon  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  rowan- 
tree  which  feathers  against  the  sky.  And  with  Guingamp  are  also 
closely  connected  two  people,  whose  names  will  probably  be  quite 
im£uniliar  to  the  English  ear,  Charles  de  Blois  and  Fran^oise 
d'Amboise.  Long  as  it  is  since  the  earthly  career  of  each  was  ended, 
you  cannot  go  ten  miles  in  Brittany  without  coming  on  the  trace  of 
one  or  both ;  and  in  this  particular  town  their  memories  are  particu- 
larly alive. 

It  was  night  when  we  drove  from  the  station  of  the  lately-finished 
railway,  which  has  Connected  this  far  out-lying  district  with  the  heart 
of  France.  We  had  passed  Lamballe  in  the  red  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  high  church  tower  seemed  to  blush  with  the  stain  of 
that  fearful  day  in  September  '93,  when  Marie  Therese  de  Savoie, 
dear  friend  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  widow  of  the  Prince  de  Lam- 
balle, was  cruelly  murdered  outside  the  prison  of  La  Force.  In  the 
fading  twilight  we  had  passed  a  lonely  bay  opening  upon  the  Channel, 
no  human  beings  in  sight  except  a  few  women  working  in  the  fields; 
and  beyond  St.  Brieux  we  had  traversed  what  looked  in  the  dim 
moonlight  like  great  flat  landes  covered  with  low  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  which  by  reason  of  their  extent  had  a  gloomy  and  romantic 
aspect ;  so  that  the  animated  streets  of  Guingamp,  and  the  light 
which  streamed  from  the  open  portal  of  the  great  shrine,  looked 
particularly  warm  and  cheerful,  and  like  a  welcome,  as  we  were 
deposited  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Hotel  de  France. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  went  through  the  triangular  market-place, 
and  passed  the  fountain  to  the  cathedral,  which  is  well  worth  careful 
attention  ;  for,  as  a  French  author  truly  remarks,  even  as  literature 
is  the  expression  of  a  living  society,  so  are  the  history  and  manners  of 
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a  country  embodied  in  its  architectore;  and  the  most  nmple  evidence 
is  found  in  every  part  of  Brittany  of  the  devout  faith  of  its  mediaeval 
population,  and  their  untiring  energy  in  expressing  it  in  stone.  The 
associations  of  arts,^ — masons, — known  as  its  Lambaliaisy  hewed  and 
chiselled,  with  a  faith  and  patience  wc  may  well  call  astounding, 
blocks  of  kersanton^  a  stone  hard  as  the  diamond.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  Brittany,  in  respect  to  architecture,  is  a  century  behind 
the  neighbouring  provinces ;  but  wc  must  not  forget  that  *'  ce  que 
la  Normandie  modelait  dans  le  tuf,  la  Basse- Bretagne  le  ciselait  en 
granit."  Thus  many  generations  laboured  on  a  single  church  ;  and 
thus  the  style  is  often  changed  from  one  generation  to  another,  for 
ideas  were  modified  as  years  went  on,  and  in  those  days  of  energetic 
conviction,  art  was  subservient  to  the  dominant  thought  of  the  day, 

Notre  Dame  de  Guingamp  was  originally  founded  as  the  Castle 
Chapel  J  and  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  existing  building  is  not 
older  than  the  13th  century;  we  may  place  the  date  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  actual  church  between  the  14th  and  1 6th  centuries  j 
and  this  period  of  two  hundred  years  comprises  the  historic  epoch 
of  Charles  de  Blois,  Fran^oise  d' Amboise,  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  all 
of  whom  assisted  in  creating  or  enriching  this  beautiful  edifice.  It 
boasts  of  three  towers,  the  centre  one  being  surmounted  by  a  spire  ; 
of  these  a  few  words  must  needs  be  said.  The  tower  to  the  north- 
west would  of  course  be  to  the  left  of  the  person  entering  the  great 
door.  It  is  the  oldest  part  of  a]l,  as  its  time-worn  walls  sufficiently 
show*  Its  great  windows,  which  are  unfortunately  blocked,  are  pure 
ogival  in  design  \  it  contains  a  shabby  old  clock,  and  is  called  la  tmr 
dhrtogt.  The  south-west  tower  is  entirely  different  in  style,  it  is 
called  ia  tmr  plate ^  from  having  a  flat  top,  and  is  renaissance  of  the 
1 6th  century.  That  we  may  learn  how  these  two  styles  came  to  be 
thus  united,  let  us  inquire  of  the  inscription  in  old  French  which  is 
to  be  seen  upon  the  base  of  this  tower. 

**  La  vigille  S.  Andre,  vers  le  soir, 
La  ilil  ciiq  cents  trSte  et  cnqi. 
La  gride  %me  piteuse  k  voir 
Fut  dc  ccttc  tour  qui  a  tcrte  vint." 


And  upon  the  west  face  of  the  same  is  the  further  inscription, 

**  Au  none,  dit  le  dnqmisme  jour  !'an  ni .  ,  .  . 
Cioq  ccqU  irate-sail,  la  premiere  pterre  .  .  .  .** 

(the  rest  being  lost  under  the  roof  of  a  building),  which  means  to 


say,  that  on  the  evening  before  the  feast  of  St,  Andre  in  November, 
1535,  the  twin  tower  to  that  on  the  north,  ogival  doubtless,  fell 
down,  crushing  in  its  fall  the  west  portal  and  part  of  the  nave ;  and 
that  fourteen  months  later  the  first  stone  of  the  present  tower  was 
laid,  and  built  in  the  architectural  style  then  in  vogue*  Its  beauties 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  ;  description  does  so  little  to  bring 
architecture  before  an  unprofessional  reader:  whether  it  be  of  the 
smooth  granite  walls,  so  smooth  that  the  instertices  of  the  blocks  are 
haidly  visible  ;  or  of  the  delicate  columns,  carrying  nothing,  but 
blossoming  at  top  like  flowers  and  flames;  or  of  the  elaborate  niches, 
or  of  the  tall,  slender  windows.  It  must,  however,  be  stated,  that 
the  western  portal,  flanked  by  these  two  towers,  is  extremely  rich 
and  beautifulp  It  encloses  a  double  door  divided  by  a  pillar,  and 
displays  a  profusion  of  ornament,  chiselled  out  of  the  granite,  with 
extraordinary  spirit  and  beauty.  All  this  was  executed  in  the  reiga 
of  Francis  L,  and  a  certain  bust  in  the  costume  of  the  period  has 
been  assigned  as  a  portrait  of  the  king ;  but  a  more  probable  con- 
jecture is,  that  it  represents  Jehan  de  Brosse,  Due  d'Etampes,  to 
whom  Francis  I.  had  ceded  the  comte  de  Penthievrc  (including 
Guingamp),  and  that  a  second,  which  is  broken,  was  that  of  his 
duchess. 

The  centre,  or  tour  pnntue^  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  owes  its 
name  to  the  octagon  spire  by  which  it  is  surmounted  :  this  is  also  of 
granite.  It  was  flanked  by  four  pinnacles,  also  pointed ;  three  only 
remain,  the  fourth  fell  in  a  storm,  in  December,  1755*  The  spire 
itself  was  struck  by  lightning  fifty  years  ago  j  and  the  enormous 
stone,  which  formed  the  point,  fell  through  the  roof  of  the  choir^ 
where  service  was  being  performed,  but  no  one  was  hurt. 

The  inside  of  this  church  shows  the  ogival  style,  and  that  of  the 
renaissance^  combining  in  a  curious  rivalry;  the  one  to  the  north,  the 
other  to  the  south  ;  the  one  flinging  up  its  slender  columns 

"  Like  bundles  of  lances  -which  gaxknds  had  bound ;  ** 

the  other  disguising  its  heavy  Roman  pillars  with  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  carvings.  On  the  four  great  pillars  which  support  the 
granite  spire,  the  master  mason  has  been  pleased  to  group  together  a . 
fantastic  population  of  brackets,  displaying  a  series  of  grimacing  and 
sarcastic  heads,  kings,  bishops,  pages,  varlets,  princesses  and  religious 
women,  likewise  dogs,  lions,  and  dragons.  The  brackets  bore  a 
world  of  statues,  now  perished.     Of  the  other  details,  of  the  interior 
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buttresses,  of  the  numerous  altars,  of  the  canned  pulpit,  of  the 
windows,  despoiled  in  '93  of  their  treasures  of  painied  glass,  one  can 
only  say,  go  and  look  at  them.  It  remains  to  speak  of  what  is,  after 
alJ,  the  main  feature  of  the  church,  and  a  very  important  item  in  the 
history  of  Guingamp  \  namely,  the  chapel  from  whose  open  grillage 
we  saw  the  light  streaming  on  the  night  of  our  arrival — the  portatl 
as  it  is  now  called,  which  forms  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  dc 
Halgoet.  This  famous  shrine,  in  the  flowery  month  of  July,  is 
the  yearly  scene  of  the  Pardon  or  religious  fete  of  Guingamp  ;  and,  if 
we  inquire  the  origin  of  this  fete,  we  must  travel  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages  and  to  la  Frerie  Blanche — the  White  Brotherhood — one  of 
those  singular  confraternities,  of  which  the  Freemasons'  Guilds,  as 
they  exist  in  England,  offer  the  only  type  by  which  we  can  partially 
realise  what  they  were.  The  Frerie  Blanche  displayed  upon  its  white 
banner  this  scriptural  device,  written  in  letters  of  gold — 

"  Fim  tiinend  a  vec*h  cz  torrer/' 

or,  **  a  triple  cord  is  not  easy  to  break."     This  triple  cord  was  the 
emblem  of  the  three  orders  in  the  social  polity— the  clergy,   the 
nobles,  and  the  people ;  and  the  unknown  founder  of  the  confra-  j 
ternity  wished  that  its  members  should  consider  each  other,  not  only 
as  fellow  citizens,  but  as  brother s<     The  statutes  were  simple,  com- 
bining a  measure  of  religious  observance  with  a  public  banquet,  atJ 
which  the  members  sat  side  by  side,  without  any  distinction  of  rank. 
Two  abbes  were  yearly  chosen,  one  ecclesiastic,  the  other  lay  j  and  * 
the  latter  was  chosen  from  the  noblesse  and  the  people  alternately. 
In  1456,  Due  Pierre,  husband  of  St.  Franjoise  d'Amboise,  was  lay^ 
abbe.     Such  was  the  association  from  which  the  Pardon  of  Guin- 
gamp derives  its  origin.     It  meets  annually  at  the  still  famous  shrine 
of  Notre    Dame,    to  which    special  privileges  were   consequently, 
awarded  by  the  Holy  See.     The  Frerie  Blanche  exists  no  longer* 
The  triple  cord  has  been  strained  and  broken*     Only  a  pilgrimage,  a 
procession,  a  solemnly  chauntcd  service  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
the  ancient  dukes  of  Brittany,  and  the  defunct  members  of  the  con- 
fraternity remain  as  relics  of  the  ancient  ceremony  ;  and  for  the  high 
public  banquet  is  substituted  a  dinner  given  by  the  cure  to  the  clergy 
and  the  officials  of  the  cathedral.     "  Live  embers  upon  which,"  says 
M.  Ropartz,  **  the  wind  from  heaven  may  yet  blow,  awakening  them 
to  flame." 

The  procession,  which  is  swelled  by  devout  worshippers  from  all 
N.  S,  i867»  Vol.  IV.  i   i 
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.parts  of  Brittany,  takes  place  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  July.  Towards  sunset  the  groups 
of  pilgrims  begin  to  assemble  in  the  picturesque  streets  of  the  Breton 
town.  They  come  from  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south ;  those 
from  Vannes  and  from  Cornouaille  are  the  last  to  appear :  the  road 
is  long,  and  the  wooden  sabots  are  heavy.  When  the  dwellers  by 
the  Sea  of  Morbihan  perceive  from  the  hills  south  of  Guingamp 
the  massive  spire  which  is  visible  far  and  wide,  the  women  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  men  uncover  their  grave,  sunburnt 
brows. 

All  day  long  the  church  has  been  full  of  people,  tapers  have  been 
burning  before  the  famous  image  of  the  Virgin,  the  bells  have  been 
ringing,  the  organ  has  been  playing.  In  the  great  place  near  the 
fountain,  the  tents  of  the  fair  have  been  thronged  by  eager  pur- 
chasers, and  the  Bas-Breton  buys  a  mirror  for  his  wife,  a  rosary  for 
his  old  mother,  and  little  knives  for  his  children.  Seldom  does  he 
pay  much  attention  to  the  noisy  antics  of  the  jugglers ;  but  he  listens 
piously  to  the  legend  chaunted  in  monotonous  minor  tones  by  the 
blind  beggar.  In  the  faubourgs  arc  erected  long  tables  covered  with 
awnings,  where  several  hundred  people  can  sit  and  eat  at  ease,  partaking 
of  little  fishes,  fried  in  the  open  air,  and  of  cider  drunk  from  casks 
that  seem  to  have  no  bottom.  And  while  the  twil^t  deepens,  the 
characteristic  dances  of  each  part  of  Brittany  are  vigorously  pursued 
by  young  peasants,  who  forget  that  their  legs  have  traversed  so  many 
leagues  of  Breton  soil  ere  they  reached  the  goal  of  their  ambition. 

But  the  great  clock  of  the  cathedral — ^which  booms  so  solemnly 
over  the  quaint  roofs,  the  winding  river,  and  the  green  hill  sides — 
strikes  nine,  and  the  procession  is  about  to  leave  the  church  ;  and 
never  within  the  memory  of  man  has  it  been  hindered  by  the 
weather !  If  it  poured  on  the  morning  of  that  eventful  Saturday, 
evening  was  sure  to  display  her  unclouded  roof  of  stars. 

Out  they  come  !  into  the  illuminated  streets.  First  walk  young 
girls  clothed  in  white  ;  then  the  pilgrims  in  an  interminable  double 
file,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  lighted  taper,  some  enormous,'^some 
tiny — for  the  rich  a  torch,  for  the  poor  a  halfpenny  candle ;  then 
come  the  banners,  the  relics,  the  ancient  and  venerated  statue.  Tall 
young  men,  with  long  hair  flowing  down  their  backs,  are  clothed 
with  the  white  robes  of  the  Levite,  and  bear  the  statue  on  their 
robust  shoulders.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  three  immense  bonfires 
are  prepared.     These  are  lit  by  the  clergy;  "and  then,*'  says 
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M*  RopartZj  "  the  scene  is  a  feiry  one  indeed.*'  The  illumined 
houses  glow,  the  tapers  borne  by  the  pilgrims  wave,  and  light  up  the 
strong  manly  figures  of  the  Armorican  peasants  with  strange  effects 
and  magnified  proportions  ;  the  three  bonfires  throw  out  their 
sparks,  the  smoke  clears  away,  and  a  great  jet  of"  flame  rises  and 
clings  to  the  pole  which  bears  aloft  the  device  of  the  Virgin  j  the 
fountain,  surmounted  by  her  image,  crowned  with  flowers,  throws  up 
to  heaven  its  threads  of  water  changed  into  diamonds.  There  is  not 
a  spare  foot  of  ground  on  which  to  stand  ;  ten  thousand  voices 
repeat  the  pious  Ora  pro  Nobis;  the  lights  of  the  earth  deepen  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  up  to  which  rise  at  one  moment  the  thousand 
accents  of  a  universal  prayer ;  the  faith  of  the  people  of  Brittany  is 
shown  in  all  its  ardour,  with  all  its  poetry. 

And  as  the  hours  wear  on,  many  of  the  pilgrims,  unable  to  find 
beds  in  so  small  a  town,  sit  upon  the  steps  of  the  portail,  or  in 
circles  round  the  ashes  of  the  bonfires,  and  sing  hymns  together. 
The  cathedral  is  kept  open  for  worshippers,  and  the  warm  summer 
night  allows  them  to  seek  their  rest  in  the  open  air  unharmed.  When 
dawn  \s  about  to  break  upon  the  brightening  east  the  first  mass  is 
said,  and  the  pilgrims  begin  to  disperse.  The  long-haired  peasants, 
with  wide  round  hats  and  full  breeches  to  the  knee,  the  women, 
with  richly-emhroidered  spencers  and  caps  of  elaborate  lace,  made 
up  in  shapes  that  vary  for  every  district,  the  quaint,  curious  old 
world  figures  of  the  antique  Aroiorican  race,  have  filed  away  across 
the  hilJs,  leaving  pretty  Guingamp  to  the  wonted  tranquillity  and 
small  activities  of  a  small  provincial  town. 

The  history  of  the  fountain  is  simple  enough,  but  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Guingamp,  It  was  oiiginaJly  built  of  lead  by 
Due  Pierre,  the  unpleasant  husband  of  Fran<;oise  d*Amboisc  ;  and 
about  twenty  years  after  it  got  out  of  order,  and  the  town  had  to  pay 
fifteen  sous  to  solder  some  of  the  pipes,  also  ^'  compensation  '*  for 
damage  done  to  certain  properties  through  which  the  pipes  passed. 
This  was  in  1465;  and  four  years  later  twenty  of  the  richest 
bourgeois  of  Guingamp  subscribed  each  a  crown  in  advance  to 
defray  expenses  connected  with  the  conduit.  This  first  fountain 
appears  to  have  lasted  about  a  century  and  a-half.  In  1588,  the 
then  mayor,  Pierre  le  Gofl^,  repaid  to  the  neighbouring  abbot  of  St.  ^ 
Croix  100  crowns,  which  his  predecessor,  Olivier  Foliard,  had  bor- 
rowed of  this  ecclesiastic  for  the  constuction  of  a  pompe  at  the  top 
of  the    cohue  or  great  market-place  of  the    town.      This   second 
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fountain  was,  like  the  first,  a  stone  basin  with  leaden  ornaments  ;  and 
in  1626  we  find  an  order,  **  that  the  leaden  ornaments  shall  be  placed 
as  they  formerly  had  been,  and  that  the  mayor  shall  buy  back  the 
angel  of  stone,  now  in  actual  possession  of  the  widow,  Rene  Rocan- 
cour."  Also,  new  cement  was  required,  and  four  cocks  to  draw  off 
the  water  from  the  great  basin.  Moreover,  the  mayor  was  conjured 
to  get  the  water  laid  on  into  the  market,  which  then  stood  in  the 
Place.  It  is  not  said  how  the  ornaments  came  to  be  out  of  order  less 
than  forty  years  from  their  reconstruction,  nor  how  the  widow 
Rocancour  got  the  angel  lawfully  into  her  possession*  After  this, 
the  fountain  went  on  for  another  hundred  years,  when  the  citizens 
determined  that  it  could  no  longer  be  mended  up,  but  must  be  entirely 
rebuilt,  both  pipes  and  monument.  The  new  works  were  begun  in 
1735,  The  water  was  brought  from  halfway  down  the  neighbour- 
ing hill  of  Montbareil  by  an  aqueduct  of  more  than  a  thousand 
metres  in  length  ;  and  a  bargain  was  made  with  a  celebrated  Breton 
sculptor,  Corlay,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1743,  that  he  should 
furnish  them  an  ornamental  fountain  for  the  very  moderate  sum  of 
1500  livres. 

And  Corlay  did  his  work  well,  and  in  a  manner  that  forcibly 
appeals  to  the  imagination.  Wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  abominable 
taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  Quinze,  which  seems  to  have  spared  this 
feir  province,  the  vigorous  intellect  of  the  Bas  Breton,  Corlay 
seemed  to  have  been  dominated  by  some  dream  of  Italy,  to  which 
he  has  adapted  the  strength  of  Armorican  proportions  in  his  figures. 
Standing  by  his  fountain,  with  its  lai^e  granite  bowl,  encircled  by  an 
elegant  railing  of  wrought  iron,  its  second  bowl  supported  by  four  sea- 
horses, the  third  by  four  sirens,  and  the  whole  crowned  by  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin  standing  upon  the  crescent  (around  whom  twenty  slender 
jets  of  water  cast  their  sparkling  veil),  the  traveller  involuntarily 
closes  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  stern  granite  towers,  the  gable-ended 
houses  with  massive  beams  and  overhanging  stories^  and  all  the 
Gothic  beauty  of  the  north,  while  a  far  different  scene  looms  softly 
out  from  the  depth  of  memory  :  a  noble  mountain,  girdled  by  the 
olive  and  the  vine  ;  a  fair  city,  crowned  with  walls  and  towers  and 
roses  and  cypress  spires  ;  an  exquisite  cathedral  of  variegated  marble, 
enriched  with  intricate  design ;  and  in  the  centre  of  an  open  space 
beneath  its  shining  walls,  a  fair  fountain,  of  many  panels,  wrought  in 
sacred  device ;  and  he  mutters  below  his  breath  the  sweet,  soft  word 
— Perugia  ! 
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The  historian  of  Gubgamp,  alluding  to  the  curious  mixture  of 
the  sacred  and  profane  in  Corlay*s  design,  reniarks  that,  *'  a  tout 
pr£ndr£y  it  was  not  a  bad  idea  to  place  the  idols  of  paganism  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  mother  of  Him  who  destroyed  idolatry  and  paganism  j  *' 
but  that  he,  nevertheless^  believes  the  sculptor  did  but  select  the 
*'  aquatic  personages  '*  who  best  suited  him,  and  placed  the  Virgin  at 
the  top  from  simple  piety.  It  was,  however,  the  company  of  marine 
monsters  which  saved  the  fountain  from  the  Vandals  of  the  Re  vol  u- 
tion.  It  was  ''  tacitly  agreed''  chat  the  statue  should  he  considered 
as  representing  Reason  and  Liberty,  and  the  fountain  was  respected 
in  consequence.  If  Corlay  had  encircled  the  Virgin  with  prophets 
and  angels,  they  would  all  have  been  patriotically  melted  down 
together  to  make  bullets. 

But  although  the  cathedral  and  the  fountain  are  almost  the  only 
perfect  monuments  of  the  past  remaining  to  Guingamp,  mention 
must  not  be  omitted  of  the  former  castle  and  the  ramparts  j  and  with 
them  must  be  joined  a  few  words  upon  the  numerous  sieges  which 
the  town  has  sustained.  The  chateau  was  built  by  Due  Pierre,  and 
hither  after  the  wedding  feasts  he  brought  his  beautiful  bride,  Fran- 
goise.  It  was  close  to  Notre  Dame,  which  was  originally  the  castle 
chapel ;  and  here  the  young  couple  Hved  in  great  peace  for  some 
space  of  time.  The  Due  hunted  daily  with  his  gentlemen  over  the 
wooded  country,  rich  in  game  j  and  the  Duchesse  and  her  ladies 
devoted  themselves  to  works  of  chanty  and  religion  until  evening, 
when  la  bUn-heureuse  chdtikiney  seeing  her  husband  returning  from 
the  chace,  went  forth  to  meet  him,  radiant  with  the  beauty  of  her 
youth ;  so  that  their  historian  declares  their  life  to  have  been  a  little 
terrestrial  paradise,  until  ''  the  enemy  of  the  human  race  "  employed 
the  serpent  tongues  of  certain  flatterers  to  sow  dire  suspicions  in  the 
mind  of  the  duke,  and  without  rhyme  or  reason  he  became  despe- 
rately, insanely  jealous,  which  jealousy  caused  him  to  behave  in  a 
most  moody  and  capricious  manner  to  all  about  him,  and  to  be 
unable  to  look  at  his  fair  young  wife  without  gnashing  of  teeth  j  but 
nevertheless,  he  could  not  exist  an  hour  out  of  her  presence,  And 
one  day,  while  she  was  sitting  with  her  maidens  playing  and  singing, 
Due  Pierre  rushed  in  scolding  and  storming,  and  though  she  cast 
herself  humbly  on  her  knees  before  him,  he  drove  her  into  an  inner 
chamber,  where  he  beat  her  cruelly  with  freshly-gathered  twigs  \ 
after  which  he  dismissed  all  her  servants,  notably  her  old  nurse, 
"a  virtuous  and   spiritual  woman,"    in  whom   the   poor   duchess 
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placed  peculiar  confidence ;  and  this  last  privation  so  sensibly  afflicted 
his  victim  that  she  fell  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  was  at  the  point  of 
death. 

Thereupon  the  "  whole  of  Brittany,"  hearing  of  these  abominable 
things  done  to  a  woman  who  was  universally  respected  and  admired^ 
conceived  great  anger,  and  the  barons  addressed  energetic  reproaches 
to  the  madman,  which  apparently  brought  him  to  his  senses ;  for  he 
came  to  his  wife's  bedside  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  bareheaded,  and  asking  pardon.  Therepon  Frangoise, 
like  wives  in  all  generations,  forgave  him  without  delay,  and  em- 
braced him,  saying,  "  Monseigneur^  man  amij  weep  not,  for  I  well 
know  that  this  malice  came  not  from  you,  but  from  the  enemy  of 
nature,  who  is  envious  of  good  estate,"  and  so  on. 

All  this  occurred  in  the  Castle  of  Guingamp,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1447,  and  the  noble  pair  afterwards  dwelt  in  constant  amity,  and 
Due  Pierre  became  almost  as  devout  as  his  saintly  wife.  When 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  eventually  called  Pierre  to  the  dukedom 
of  Brittany,  Guingamp  lost  its  dear  chatelaine  ;  and  though  his  will 
assigned  the  town  and  comite  to  her  as  her  dowry  after  his  death, 
Fran9oise  preferred  to  retire  to  the  cloister,  and  the  "  little  castle," 
the  scene  of  her  happiness  and  her  trials,  knew  her  no  more.  I 
regret  to  have  to  add  that  the  building  was  taken  down  in  1626,  by 
order  of  the  King  (Louis  XIII.),  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of 
weakening  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  towns.  It  is 
sad  to  read  of  the  pickaxes  and  pincers,  and  other  tools,  required  for 
demolishing  the  building  endeared  by  associations  of  the  Duchesse. 
It  was  of  ogival  style,  like  the  earlier  parts  of  Notre  Dame;  a 
portion  of  the  towers  still  remains,  built  into  the  convent  of  the  Filles 
de  la  Sagesse,  who  thus  possess  the  last  local  relic  of  St.  Fran9oise 
d'Amboise. 

As  for  the  walls  of  the  town,  they  were  perfect  until  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who  permitted  them  to  be  taken  down — ^why  or 
wherefore  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  for  Guingamp  is  not  a  place  full  of 
progress  and  eager  to  overleap  its  boundaries.  A  few  picturesque 
fragments  of  rampart  still  remain  here  and  there  to  tempt  the  artist's 
pencil. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  monumental  aspect  of  Guingamp,  and 
of  the  historic  memories  or  religious  associations  of  particular  build- 
ings, something  should  be  said  of  its  vital  story.  Until  the  Revolu- 
tion many  religious  orders  had  institutions  within  its  walls  or  in  the 


faubourgs;  perhaps  the  most  famous  was  the  Abbaye  dc  Sainte 
CroiX^  built  by  Etieonede  Pcnthievre  and  Havoise  his  wife,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  last  Count  of  Guingamp.  Their  little  boy,  Henri, 
carried  the  foundation-stone  upon  his  shoulders.  This  abbey  played 
an  important  part  in  the  district  for  five  hundred  years,  from  the 
1 2th  to  the  17th  centur}',  when  it  gradually  decayed.  In  the  Bourg 
de  St,  Croix  still  exist  several  houses  three  hundred  years  old  ;  it  is 
now  a  very  poor  quarter.  The  patriots  of  '93,  disliking  the  name, 
called  it  the  Quartier  Prairial  ;  but  it  has  reverted  to  its  former 
appellation.  There  was  the  convent  also  occupied  by  the  Dominican 
Fathers;  their  house  was  finished  in  1234;  their  sermons  were 
much  admired,  but  they  and  the  town  quarrelled  apropos  of  a  tax 
claimed  by  the  Fathers  to  aid  in  rebuilding  their  establishment, 
destroyed  during  one  of  the  wars.  The  Capuchins  and  the  Carmelites 
had  also  foundations ;  of  these  latter,  record  remains  of  a  dispute 
concerning  the  pavement  in  froet  of  their  walls.  The  town  said 
the  nuns  ought  to  keep  it  mended,  and  the  nuns  wrote  ofF  to  high 
quarters  in  Paris.  Down  came  a  letter  from  a  Carmelite  sister  of 
great  influence  in  Paris — no  less  a  person  than  Soeur  Louise  de  la 
Misericorde,  who,  in  the  world,  had  been  Louise  de  la  Valliere, 
She  wrote  politely,  but  firmly,  to  tell  the  town  that  she  should  suppli- 
cate Madame  la  Princesse  de  Conty  if  any  more  were  said  about 
the  pavement,  and  Guingamp  submitted.  The  Carmelites  remained 
there  until  the  Revolution,  when  their  convent  was  turned  into  a 
prison,  into  which  the  royalists  were  huddled  pHe-miie,  No  blood, 
however,  was  shed  here. 

By  far  the  most  famous,  however,  of  all  the  religious  establish- 
ments was  that  of  the  Cordeliers.  They  settled  in  Guingamp  in  1 283, 
and  were  greatly  enriched  by  the  Penthievre  of  that  date,  whose  only 
daughter,  Jeanne  la  Boiteuse,  married  Charles  de  Blois,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  of  whom  it  is  fitting  to  say  a  few  words  in  this  place.  We 
select  from  his  life  of  combats  the  English  episode.  In  1343,  our 
Edward  IIL,  conceiving  that  his  honour  demanded  a  personal 
descent  into  Brittany,  swore,  says  the  chronicler,  ''to  serve  that 
felon  country  such  a  turn  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten  in  forty 
years'  time."  So  he  disembarked  at  Brest  with  many  vessels  and 
many  men,  divided  his  army  into  three  portions,  besieging  simul- 
taneously Vannes,  Reruies,  and  Nantes,  and  himself  retaining  nine 
hundred  soldiers.  Four  thousand  archers  went  foraging  and  de- 
stroying the  country  as  far  as  Guingamp,  where   Messirc   Pierre 
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Porte-Bcrof  was  captain  of  the  Bretons.  Guingamp  was  then  only 
defended  by  palisades,  and  the  English  King  soon  crossed  the  pretty 
river  Trieux,  poured  his  men  into  the  town,  took  Messirc  Pierre 
prisoner,  and  pillaged  the  townfolk,  who  were  rich  from  naval 
traffic  ;  but,  as  the  place  was  not  suitable  for  defence,  Edward  then 
fell  back  upon  Vannes*  The  struggle  still  continuing  in  various 
parts  of  Brittany,  we  find  Charles  de  Blois  fighting  four  years  lateral 
La  Roche-Derrien,  where,  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1347  (Waterloo- 
day,  five  hundred  years  later  !),  he  was  captured j  badly  wounded,  and 
taken  off  to  London;  on  which  his  wife,  Jeanne  la  Boiteuse,  heiress 
of  the  Penthicvres,  entered  into  negotiations  for  his  deliverance,  and 
the  idea  of  a  family  alliance  with  England  was  even  entertained,  for 
the  discussion  of  which  ijiterestmg  subject  a  sort  of  supreme  council 
met  at  Dinan,  composed  of  prelates,  barons,  and  deputies  from  the 
loyal  towns  ;  after  which  six  ambassadors,  chosen  from  the  three 
orders  of  the  state,  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  King  of  England  for 
the  ransom  of  Charles  de  Blois- 

An  episode  then  occurs  in  the  history  of  Guingamp  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  famous  Duguesclin,  who  was  literally  locked  up 
within  the  gates  till  he  consented  to  lead  the  inhabitants  against  two 
castles  held  by  an  English  captain  named  Roger  David,  who  had 
been  wedded  by  King  Edward  to  a  rich  and  noble  heiress,  the 
widowed  Vicomtesse  de  Rohan,  Roger  David  worried  and  harried 
the  Guingampians  like  the  traditional  ogre  of  a  fairy  tale;  and  when 
Duguesclin  at  last  compelled  him  to  render  up  his  sword  (the 
Englishman  was  standing  behind  a  waggon,  fighting  almost  single- 
handed  against  the  torrent  of  invaders  who  had  burst  into  his  castle 
and  overthrown  his  guards),  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  the  French 
hero  could  save  his  prisoner  from  the  angry  mob  of  soldiers. 

Returning  to  Charles  de  Blois,  we  find  him  at  Guingamp  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  1364,  assembling  the  troops  of  his  wife's 
domain,  and  from  Guingamp  he  went  forth  to  meet  his  death.  On 
Sunday,  the  29th  of  September,  he  was  struck  down  by  the  dagger 
of  an  English  soldier  at  Auray  ;  a  few  days  later  his  corpse  was 
brought  back  to  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  in  the  loved  little 
town  upon  the  Trieax.  After  the  custom  of  his  times,  Charles 
had  arranged  for  this  beforehand,  and  had  written  thus  to  the  monks : 
*^  Charles,  Due  de  Brittany,  Vicomte  de  Limoges,  and  Jeanne, 
Duchesse  and  Vicomtesse  of  the  aforesaid  places,  to  our  well- 
beloved,   the   Guardian  and  Convent  of    the   Frercs   Mineurs  of 
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Guingamp  for  the  time  being  and  the  times  to  come^ — salutation. 
For  that  we,  the  said  Due  and  Duchesse,  by  common  assent,  have 
ordered  and  chosen  our  burial,  when  God  shall  be  pleased  to  com- 
mand our  death  J  in  your  church  of  the  aforesaid  Convent  of  Guin- 
^mpj  between  the  high  altar  and  the  feet  of  Monseigneur  and 
Madame  de  Penthicvfe— whom  God  assist.  We  command  and  forbid, 
pray  and  require,  on  pain  of  our  displeasure,  that  you  enter  no 
corpse,  whomever  or  of  what  estate  it  may  be,  in  the  choir  of  the 
said  church,  only  excepting  the  bodies  of  the  founders  thereof  when 
occasion  may  present,'* 

From  the  time  of  Charles  de  Blois*  burial,  the  convent  received 
.the  name  of  La  Terre  Sainte  ;  and  miracles  were  said  to  occur  at 
his  tomb*  A  legend  recounts  that  the  English  soldier  who  killed 
him,  having  boasted  thereof,  lost  reason  and  raged,  on  which  his 
relations,  having  tied  and  gagged  him,  brought  him  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Blessed  Charles  at  Guingamp,  where  he  regained  possession  of 
his  reason,  made  his  devout  orisons,  gave  up  all  his  worldly  goods, 
and  entered  the  Terre  Sainte  as  a  monk.  Twenty-one  years  later 
the  widowed  Duchesse,  Jeanne  de  Penthievre,was  laid  by  the  side  of 
lier  husband  and  at  the  feet  of  her  father  and  mother. 

The  Cordeliers  received  after  death  various  other  noble  members 
■of  the  same  race  ;  and  Hourished  unttl  1591,  when  the  building  was 
burnt  in  one  of  the  many  sieges,  and  the  monks  moved  half  a  league 
out  of  the  town,  on  to  land  owned  by  the  De  Kerisac. 

In  looking  through  the  annals  of  Guingamp  for  such  incidents  as 
may  bring  the  place  with  vividness  before  the  English  reader,  we  find 
many  signs  of  the  commercial  municipal  activity  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  though  the 
town  is  several  miles  from  the  sea  ;  and  we  find  the  monks  of  the 
Cordeliers  in  the  16th  century  putting  out  their  money,  "  a  f&rt  hns 
J nt^n^t^'^  with  a  merchant,  which  ^' was  lucky  for  them,"  as  their 
monastery  was  burnt  not  long  after.  We  hear  also  of  a  dinner  given 
to  the  commissioners  who  were  organising  troops  to  act  against  Louis 
Onze,  and  of  messengers  sent  out  express  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre 
the  French  fleet  said  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  j  on  two  occasions 
five  sous  were  paid  to  the  messenger.  In  1484  the  seneschal  gave  a 
great  supper,  costing  ^^dix  sous  huit  ^ic^nUrs*"  Guingamp  was  one 
of  the  twenty-three  good  towns  which  sent  deputies  to  the  estates 
of  Brittany;  it  generally  sent  the  mayor  and  another  ;  but  the  town 
had  only  one  voice.     Sometimes  these  deputies  were  paid  four  livrcs 
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a  day;  sometimes  lOO  livres  down.  The  mayor  or  syndic  was 
elected  yearly  by  majority  of  votes  ;  the  election  took  place  on  Ash 
Wednesday ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  community  also  chose  the 
governor  of  Notre  Dame  and  those  of  the  hospitals- 
It  is  melancholy  to  come  across  traces  of  the  gradual  way  in 
which  the  royal  power  devoured  the  local  liberties.  The  dukedom 
was  formally  united  to  the  kingdom  of  France  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Duchess  Anne  to  Charles  the  7th ;  but  it  was  little  by  little 
that  the  system  of  internal  government  changed ;  and  this  through 
the  finance.  The  royal  tresor  made  claim  to  taxes  which  the  com- 
munity resisted — "  Mais  qui  ne  sait  que  le  fisc  a'toujours  raisonx  ?  " 
In  this  town,  200  years  from  the  marriage  of  Duchess  Anne, 
in  1692,  we  find  Louis  XIV.  nominating  the  mayor;  and  the 
bourgeoiiie  who  had  in  times  past  treated  with  sovereign  dukes, 
found  themselves  forbidden  to  elect  their  own  chief  magistrate.  The 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries  gradually  reduced  the  Breton  cities  to  mere 
provincial  towns,  governed  from  Paris.  De  Tocqueville  has  made 
us  comprehend  how,  long  before  the  Revolution,  a  short-sighted 
centralising  policy  had  destroyed  the  old  local  activities,  and  eaten 
into  the  substance  of  the  old  organisation  of  France,  leaving  as  it 
were  the  outward  shell  only,  which  fell  before  the  angry  passions  of 
the  mob.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  much  of  the  old  spirit  subsisted 
in  the  provinces,  the  towns  could  never  have  been  tyrannised  over 
by  gangs  of  wretches  sent  down  from  the  metropolis  in  1793. 
Rheims  was  deluged  in  blood,  and  the  atrocities  committed  at  Nantes 
are  a  by-word  j  and  these  things  were  ordered  by  men  who  came 
down  from  Paris,  and  sent  up  their  exulting  reports  to  head-quarters, 
and  who  were  enabled  to  work  their  evil  will  because  the  wholesome 
local  life  of  each  province  had  been  bound  and  gagged  for  a  hundred 
years  past.  *'  C'etait  une  suite  de  cettc  centralisation  fatale  qui 
mettait  et  met  encore  la  France  tout  entiere  a  la  merci  d'une  bande 
de  sacri pants,'*  observes  the  historian  of  Guingamp.  Here^  how- 
ever, no  blood  was  shed  ;  the  fury  of  the  Revolution  was  concen- 
trated in  Lower  Brittany.  But  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  was 
converted  into  a  prison,  where  200  captives  were  huddled  together 
and  made  to  suffer  humiliation  and  hunger.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
1794,  twenty-six  priests  were  singled  out  for  deportation  to  Guiana, 
and  a  week  later  they  were  marched  away,  escorted  by  a  numerous 
body  of  gendarmes,  to  the  seaport  of  St.  Bricux.  As  for  the  material 
destruction  it  was  here  as  elsewhere  ;  the  churches  were  shut  up, 


turned  into  warehouseSj  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  and  finally  taken 
down.  One,  that  of  Saint  Sauveur,  was  used  for  lodging  galley- 
slaves  ;  and  wheHj  in  the  winter  of  1806^  the  roof  became  dilapidated, 
the  materiaJs  of  the  building  were  employed  to  mend  up  another 
chapel  in  the  environs.  The  site  of  Saint  Sauveur,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  was  thus  left  bare  ;  and  M.  Sigismund  Ropartz  pleads  for 
the  rebuilding,  advising  the  War  Office  to  part  gracefully  with  the 
rich  facade  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  now  used  as  a  barrack  store, 
and  which  might  be  removed  without  difficulty  to  adorn  the  new 
church. 

And  now  for  a  few  last  words  about  Guingamp  as  it  exists ;  for 
it  ^oes  exist,  and  the  people  there  are  all  alive  at  this  minute,  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  and  alas,  pulling  down  old  houses  !  I  fear  much 
that  when  next  we  go,  that  old-peaked  dwelling,  standing  cornerways 
to  the  market-place,  will  be  replaced  by  flat  stone  walls,  square 
windows  above,  and  shops  underneath.  Nevertheless  the  town  is 
truly  beautiful,  rising  as  it  does  above  the  winding  river  Trieux. 
Seen  from  the  luxuriant  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  France,  which  is  an 
island  reached  by  a  modern  foot  bridge,  the  cathedral  forms  the  apex 
of  a  triangular  composition  ;  and  the  delicate  architectural  lines 
descend  into  the  gables  of  the  clustered  houses,  and  are  reflected  in 
the  water  as  much  as  a  watermill  and  a  weir  will  allow,  while  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  washing  sheds  throws  into  relief  the  white 
caps  of  the  busy  women,  and  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  a  Virginia 
creeper  which  trails  from  the  roof  of  a  summer-house  across  the 
view  which  I  am  trying  to  jot  down  on  paper.  As  the  river  winds 
about  the  town,  it  is  crossed  by  bridges,  which  afford  the  most 
charming  *^  points,"  and  there  are  plenty  of  poplars  which  stand  up 
like  spires.  We  walked  for  some  distance  round  two  sides  of 
the  town ;  beginning  with  the  cemetery,  a  square  enclosure  on  the 
east,  where  we  wrote  down  some  of  the  quaint  Breton  names,  and 
gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  building  in  one  corner,  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  skulls  in  funereal-looking  boxes.  It  seems 
that  when  graves  are  not  purchased  in  perpetuite^  it  is  a  common 
custom  after  some  years  have  elapsed,  to  place  the  skulls  of  the 
occupants  in  these  ch^sseSy  with  a  hole  in  front,  out  of  which  the 
ghastly  remnant  seems  to  gaze.  Sometimes  two  skulls,  those  of 
husband  and  wife,  or  brother  and  sister,  are  placed  side  by  side. 

From  hence  we  made  our  way  to  the  hill  overlooking  Guingamp 
from  the  north  ;  from  whose  rough  side,  bristling  with  gorse  and  fir. 
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and  hollowed  out  by  a  great  quarry,  wc  obtained  a  fine  view  over 
the  ancient  city  with  its  triple-towered  church*  Descending  again,^ 
wc  came  upon  a  fragment  of  the  ramparts,  which,  within  the  memor 
of  the  living  generation,  girdled  the  entire  town  ;  and  followed  the 
line  to  the  eastern  faubourg,  where  many  of  the  low  stone  houses 
have  an  air  of  extreme  antiquity.  Pursuing  the  broad  road  for  about 
a  mile,  we  found  ourselves  constantly  parallel  with  the  Trieux,  from 
which  only  a  meadow  divided  us  ;  and  we  crossed  the  stream  by  a 
private  wooden  bridge  belonging  to  a  mill,  and  so  got  into  the  deep 
moist  grass  on  the  other  side,  where  stood  a  man  angling  for  eels,  a 
model  of  Breton  patience,  curt  of  speech.  As  we  returned  to  the 
town  through  the  meadows,  we  skirted  a  hill  on  our  right,  covered 
with  a  thick  wood,  which  enclosed  a  gentleman's  chateau*  Several 
high  stiles  had  to  be  crossed  before  we  got  round  to  the  southern 
suburb,  ajid  so  across  a  stone  bridge  back  into  the  town.  Passing 
the  door  of  a  decent  cottage,  we  were  attracted  by  the  sight  of  two 
rooms,  where  a  man  and  woman  were  plying  the  shuttle.  The 
good  wife  entered  courteously  inta  conversation.  She  showed  us 
the  stuff  which  she  sold  to  the  peasants  for  aprons  and  petticoats  at 
twenty-two  sous  the  metre  j  and  a  more  costly  blue  material,  woven 
of  wool  and  cotton,  valued  at  four  francs  for  the  same  length.  She  , 
dealt  directly  with  the  peasants,  and  not  with  any  middle-man  or 
fectory.  A  great  air  of  comfort  pervaded  this  cottage.  It  is  true 
that  the  floor  was  only  of  hard-trodden  mud ;  but  the  shelves  showed 
plenty  of  crockery,  and  several  photographs  were  hanging  upon  the 
walls ;  among  them  the  inevitable  *^  mon  fils, — un  militaire."  In  a 
corner  stood  the  great  handsome  bed  of  curious  construction  ;  the 
sleeping  place  being  perched  up  so  high  that  wo.  thought  the  pair 
would  be  suftbcated,  until  wc  peeped  under  the  cornice  and  saw 
there  was  no  roof.  The  broad  step  of  ascent  formed  the  lid  of  a 
large  coiFer*  These  people  spoke  French ;  but  in  another  house 
which  we  entered  to  avoid  a  passing  shower,  we  found  a  woman 
sifting  flour,  who  could  not  understand  a  word,  and  called  out  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  whereat  a  wonderful  and  wizened  old  couple  came 
crawling  down  the  stairs,  both  of  whom  spoke  the  language  of  civi- 
lisation. 

So  now  here  is  the  portrait  of  Guingamp,  sketched  perhaps  with 
the  hand  of  a  hasty  limner  ;  but  given  as  it  appeared  to  one  who 
though  but  a  passing  traveller,  viewed  it  with  eyes  that  love  to  note 
every  trace  of  the  ancient  civilisation  of  France.     The  biography  of 
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a  town  is  as  the  biography  of  a  man  ;  one  of  the  stones  from  which 
history  is  built.  Over  the  beautiful  site  of  Guingamp  passed  all  the 
great  traditions  of  mediaeval  life.  Here  the  church  clothed  herself 
tn  the  lair  vesture  of  Gothic  art,  and  here  the  glorious  spirit  of 
provincial  freedom  had  for  centuries  it^^  play  amidst  the  turbulent 
politics  and  red-handed  conflicts  of  warlike  epochs.  Pious  dukes 
and  saintly  women  left  their  impression  on  its  institutions,  and  give 
romantic  interest  to  its  archives.  Whatever  is  grand  or  beautiful 
in  the  history  of  France,  is  found  here  in  miniature ;  and  the  iron 
way  which  has  so  lately  linked  it  to  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  is 
only  an  emblem  of  the  spiritual  connection  by  virtue  of  which  the 
story  of  Guingamp  typifies  the  larger  chronicle  whose  next  page  is  a 
mystery  too  profound  for  the  wisest  politician  to  decipher  with 
prophetic  eyes. 

Bessie  R.  Parkes. 


ALBERT    THE    GOOD.'* 

IHERE  everything  is  so  pure,  so  lovely,  and  so  true,  why 
should  not  our  honoured  and  beloved  Queen  lay  open 
the  innermost  recesses  of  her  heart,  and  thereby  fix  for 
ever  the  loyal  s}Tnpathy  of  all  who  have  faith  in  what  is 
good,  and  hold  true  Christian  allegiance  to  their  God 
and  to  their  country?"  This  question  is  put  by  the  venerable  Professor 
Sedg\*^ick,  **  one  of  the  oldest,  most  devoted,  and  most  honoured  of  the 
Prince's  friends/*  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  these  Memoirs  should 
be  published.  And  we  agree  with  him  ;  for  whatever  has  been  said,  or 
may  be  said  without  hypercriticism,  of  the  in  ad  visablen  ess  of  communi- 
cating to  the  world  some  small  incidents  of  tlie  Prince  Consort*s  earliest 
years,  and  the  garrulous  reminiscences  of  some  who  knew  him  long, 
and  loved  him  well,  in  the  publication  of  the  work  itself,  there  is  no 
abdication  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  Queen ;  there  is  no  sacrifice  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Prince  himself. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  oitr  happy  country  the  relations  of  the 
Sovereign  to  the  nation  has  gradually  become  one  of  so  peculiar  a  kind, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  people  of  other  countries  to  apprehend 
it  A  monarch  **  who  reigns,  but  does  not  govern," — how  should  any 
subject  of  Russia,  France,  Prussia,  Spain,  understand  this  paradox-^ 
nay,  self-contradiction  ?  Even  in  Belgium,  the  sovereign  is  more  a 
governor  than  here.  But  it  is  precisely  this  peculiarity  which  has  been 
carried  to  the  degree  it  has  now  attained  during  the  present  reign,  that 
has  made  the  Queen  what  she  is,  not  for  England  alone,  but  for  the 

•  **  The  Early  Years  of  H,R.H*  the  Prince  Consort."  Comptled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieut. -Geo*  the  Hon.  C.  Grey»  London  i  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co,     1867, 
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whole  British  Empire,  the  living  symbol  and  representative  of  the 
greatest  commonwealth  or  republic  which  the  world  ever  saw.  Power 
more  actual,  neither  Ciesar,  nor  Czar,  nor  Pope,  ever  wielded.  And  the 
passionate  expostulations  of  the  nation  against  the  prolonged  self-seclu- 
sion  of  the  Queen,  are  the  strongest  proof  that  could  be  given  of  this 
Ikct. 

Now,  England  owes  it,  in  part  to  the  early  training  of  the  Queen 
herself,  but  far  more  to  the  great  qualities  of  the  Prince  Consort,  that 
thus  we  have  realised  what  has  been  but  talked  or  dreamed  of  elsewhere  ; 
and  even  in  the  transatlantic  republic  remains  no  more  than  the  hope  or 
the  despair  of  its  noblest  sons. 

The  education  of  the  Queen  w^as  strictly  "  domestic/*  Little  of  ro}^l 
state  surrounded  her  in  her  youth.  The  title  of  "  Royal  Highness  '*  w*as 
not  conferred  upon  her  until  a  few  years  before  her  accession  to  the 
throne.  And  when,  upon  the  death  of  her  uncle,  William  IV.,  she 
became  Queen  of  England,  she  was  but  a  home-trained  girl,  who  had 
but  a  few  months  attained  the  early  niajorityj  which,  happily  for  us, 
saved  us  from  all  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  a  regency,  Tlie  education 
of  the  Prince,  too,  was  **  domestic."  And  though  not  brought  up  in  so 
secluded  a  manner  as  the  Queen,  he  was^  for  a  boy,  as  completely  home- 
trained  as  herself.  This  w^s  the  secret,  in  no  small  degree,  of  that 
harmonious  inner  life,  which  they  who  w^ere  permitted  at  all  to  behold 
or  to  share  it,  have  always  described  as  so  beautiful.  Behind  the  screen  of 
royal  pomp — ^which,  however  greatly  simplified  from  what  it  once  was,  is 
even  now  sufficiently  gorgeous — the  Queen  lived  a  life  of  quiet  wedded 
happiness,  which  the  highest  and  the  humblest  of  her  subjects  alike  might 
have  envied.  And  thus  it  was,  that  very  speedily,  not  alone  did  the . 
stereotjped  calumnies  on  royalty  die  out,  but  the  feeling  from  which  they  J 
sprang  died  out  also.  There  w^as  no  room  for  the  indulgence  of  cheap, 
ungenerous,  and  disloyal  slander,  such  as  had  been  common  here,  before. 
The  Queen*s  life  in  public  was  dignified ;  in  private,  ^(?^^;  and  thus  she 
soon  became  popular,  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  that  no  English  Sove- 
reign before  had  ever  been.  She  became  to  all  Englishmen  the  type  i 
and  pattern  of  the  charm  and  sanctity  of  "  home,"  and  reigned  most 
truly  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 

On  this  account  it  must  be  tliat  the  Queen  has  thought  it  good  to 
commence  her  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  with  those 
of  his  "  Early  Years/'     They  possess  for  her  own  mind  the  special  inte- 
rest belonging  to  that  portion  of  his  life,  which  to  herself  and  the  royal 
family  was  best  kno\\Ti,  and  most  warmly  rejoiced  in.  The  story  explains 
to  them  the  husband  and  the  father — it  was  by  this  course  that  he  grew' 
to  be  such  a  husband,  such  a  father,  as  they  now  mourn  the  loss  of. 
And  it  is  offered  to  us  in  the  trustful  feeling  w^hich  such  love  and  such 
sorrow  must  needs  produce,     lire  whole  nation,  as  one  man,  wept  with 
the  Queen  over  his  bier.     It  was  thus  that  he  whom  they  wept  over 
together,  became  one  who  could  be  so  lamented.     The  story  justifiesi 
our    sympathy  and  grief;    and  enables  us  to  understand  most  satis-" 
factorily  on  one  side,  the  origin  and  ground  of  the  peculiar  relation 
of  the  English  Sovereign  to  the  English  people,  of  w^hich  we  have 
spoken. 

But  there  is  far  more  than  this  in  the  book  that  is  of  interest  to  uf. 


Not  only  the  domestic  training  and  feeling  of  the  Queen,  but  the  great 
qualities  of  the  Prince,  have  helped,  as  we  said,  to  bring  about  this 
happy  state  of  things ;  and  the  Memorials — of  which  this  is  the  first 
instalment — give  us  the  history  of  the  development  of  those  qualities  ; 
and  a  complete,  even  if  it  be  a  partial,  portraiture  of  him  whom  they 
adorned. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  this  place  the  biographical  details  which 
were  given  in  ful!  in  the  obituar)' memoir  of  the  Prince  in  this  Magazine  ; 
a  mere  summary  or  abridgment  of  the  work  before  us  would  fail  to 
convey  to  our  readers  the  impression  we  desire  to  produce.  We  will, 
therefore,  place  before  them  a  few  extracts,  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
illustration  of  the  two  points  we  have  dwelt  on.  They  i^ill  afford  some 
notion  of  the  style  of  the  book,  and  we  hope  will  prove  not  to  have 
been  too  frequently  quoted  before, 

Mr.  Florschiitz  gives  us  the  following  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  in 
his  childhood  he  endured  the  maladies  arising  from  his  extremely  deli- 
cate organisation  ;  an  endurance  which  that  delicacy  called  into  exercise 
throughout  his  life,  and  which  was  never  exhibited  more  conspicuously 
than  in  his  dying  illness  :— 

"Though  the  Piince*s  health  was  generally  gpcd,  he  had  more  than  one  illness, 
and  was  subject  to  serious,  and  somctiines  even  alannmg,  attacks  of  croup,  which  the 
most  trifling  cause — the  slightest  attack  of  cold — was  sufficient  to  bring  on.  At  such 
times  the  chaiucterisiic  qualities  of  H.R.H/s  mind  displayed  themselves  very 
remarkably, 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  gentle  goodness,  the  affectionate  patience  he  showed  when 
suflTering  under  slight  feverish  attacks.  His  heart  seemed  then  to  open  to  the  whole 
world, '  — p*  99. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  in  the  following  passage  what  we  may  regard 
as  the  germ  of  one  element  in  the  general  scheme  of  education  for  his 
children,  which  was  afterwards  carried  out  under  the  Princes  own 
superintendence.  One  of  the  delights  of  Osborne  for  the  younger 
members  of  tlie  Royal  family,  has  always  been  a  museum  of  natural 
history  and  other  curiosities,  for  the  most  part  collected  by  themselves. 
The  result  of  this  training  is  to  be  seen  in  the  special  kinds  of  treasures 
which  the  young  princes  have  brought  home  from  their  extensive  travels 
in  foreign  countries.  Thus,  H,R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  brought  back 
from  Eg>*pt  a  papyrus  which  was  disinterred  near  Thebes  in  his 
presence,  and  of  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  a  translation  made  by 
Dr.  S.  Birch  of  the  British  Museum,  and  presented  copies  to  the  public 
libraries  and  Egyptologists  of  Europe. 

In  his  excellence  as  a  first-rate  shot,  the  Prince  has  been  worthily 
followed  by  all  his  sons  who  have  been  old  enough  to  share  in  the 
sports  of  the  field.  And,  perhaps,  in  no  respect  was  the  pmdence  of 
the  Prince  Consort  more  remarkable  than  it  was  in  the  earnestness  with 
which,  amidst  the  accumulated  duties  of  his  after-life,  he  habitually 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  forenoon  to  the  healthful  exercises  of  which  his 
biogmpher  speaks : — 

•*  Natural  history  had  always  great  attraction  for  both  princes,  and  it  %vas  during 
snch  exclusions  that  they  collected  the  specimens  of  various  sorts  which  they  after- 
wards brought  together/  and  from  which  the  Museum  at  Cobnrg,  known  a$  the 
*  Emest* Albert  Musenni/  grew  up  to  its  present  dimension*.     To  the  end  of  bis  life 
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the  Prince  continued  to  manifest  llic  warmest  interest  in  this  mtiseom,  by  many  vala- 
able  additions,  which  he  ncgleclctl  no  opportunity  of  making  to  it, 

•*When  he  grew  old  enough  to  join  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  Prince  often 
carried  his  gnu  on  such  expeditions.  But  though  by  no  means  indifferent  to  such 
sports  and  an  excellent  shot,  he  scarcely  inherited  his  father's  love  for  Ihcm.  In  later 
years,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  engage  in  them  rather  as  a  means  of  taking  a  ccrtoia 
amount  of  exercise,  than  from  any  great  liking  for  them  in  themselves.  The  only  sport 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  engaged  in  for  itself,  was  that  of  deer-stalking  ;  ana  in 
this  the  wiidness  of  the  scenery  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  study  of  the  atumal, 
added  largely  to  tlve  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

**  The  active  life  which  the  Prince  thus  led  in  the  open  air,"  says  his  tutor, 
**slrencthcned  alike  tlie  mind  and  the  body»  His  thirst  for  knowleidgc  was  kept  alive 
and  indulged,  while  under  the  influence  of  his  bcK^ily  exercises  he  grew  up  mto  an 
active  and  healthy  boy.'* — pp,  1 15,  116. 

Prince  Lowenstein  supplies  us  with  the  following  reminiscence  of  tlte 
Prince  Consort^s  eariy  life  at  Bonn,  We  are  able,  on  the  authority  of 
anotlier  fellow-student — one  of  the  greatest  Oriental  scholars  of  the 
present  day— to  confirm  what  he  says,  most  emphatically.  Of  some 
dozen  of  German  princes  who  were  studying  tliere  at  that  time,  H.R.H, 
was  "  the  student"    '*  I  believe  he  never  missed  a  lecture  "  : — 

'*  In  1S37,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Amongst  al!  the  young  men  at  the  Uni- 
Teraity  he  was  distinguished  by  lijs  knowledge^  his  diligence,  and  his  amiable  bearing 
in  society.  He  liked,  above  all  things,  to  di^tcuss  questions  of  public  law  and  meta- 
physics ;  and  constantly  during  our  many  walks,  juridical  principles  or  philosophical 
doctrines  were  thoroughly  discussed.  On  such  occasions  the  Councillor  Flor»chiitz, 
who  had  accompanied  the  two  princes  from  Cobiirgi  used  to  turn  the  convensalion  to 
subjects  of  general  interest." — p.  169, 

**As  the  Prince  excelled  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  use  of  intellectual 
weapons,  in  the  art  of  coD^incing,  in  strictly  logical  argument^  so  he  was  distinguished 
also  in  all  kinds  of  bodily  exercise.  In  fencing  and  the  practice  of  the  broadsword  he 
was  very  skilful.  In  fencing,  especially,  he  excelled  so  much,  that  once  in  a  fencing- 
match  he  carried  off  the  prize  from  all  liii  competitors/' — p.  1 71, 

Our  next  quotation  takes  us  back  to  the  domestic  side  of  the 
Prince's  life  : — 

"  By  a  special  act  of  tlie  legislature.  Prince  Albert  was  at  the  same  time  dcckr^ 
to  be  of  age  ;  and  in  a  letter  the  next  day  to  his  grandmother,  after  mentioning  that 
his  brother  had  been  delighted  with  her  letter  and  present,  which  *  he  had  given  hiro 
as  soon  as  he  awoke, ^  he  goes  on  to  express  the  gratification  it  had  been  to  him,  that 
in  this  important  step  of  their  lives,  he  and  his  brother  had  '  still  been  allowed  to  go 
Iiand  in  hand.*  *  I  appreciate,*  he  adds,  *  thi^  proof  of  papa's  affection  and  confidence 
as  I  ought.  And  this  assurance  is  what  makes  this  step  so  agreeable  to  me  ;  for  with- 
out itt  the  thought  that  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  child  of  the  house  would  have  been  rather 
a  source  of  sonow  than  of  pleasure.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  show  mystelf  in  all  things 
deser\^ing  of  his  confidence.  How  I  should  like  now  to  be  with  you  for  a  few 
moments  \  ■  " — pp.  204^  205. 

Had  Tennyson  seen  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  his  brother  to 
the  Queen  after  the  public  announcement  of  the  marriage,  he  could 
not  have  more  accurately  depicted  the  Prince  in  the  grand  monody, 
which  he  'ftTOte  as  an  iotroduction  to  his  second  edition  to  his  "  Idylls 
of  the  King  "  :— 

**  As  yet  you  arc  chiefly  taken  with  his  manner,  so  youthfully  innocent— his  tran- 
quillity—his clear  and  open  mind.  It  is  thus  that  he  appears  on  first  acouaintance. 
One  reads  less  in  his  face  of  knowledge  of  men  and  experience,  and  wliy  T  It  is 
because  he  is  pure  before  the  world,  and  before  his  own  conscience.  Not  as  though 
he  did  not  know  what  sin  was — the  earthly  temptations— the  weakness  of  man.     No  ; 
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but  because  he  knexv,  and  still  koows,  how  to  struggle  against  tliem,  supported  by  the 
incomparable  supcriorily  and  firmness  of  his  character  I  From  our  earliest  years  we 
have  been  surrounded  by  difficult  circumstances,  of  which  we  were  perfectly  conscious  ; 
and,  perhaps,  more  than  most  people  we  have  been  accu.'jtomed  to  see  men  in  the 
most  opposite  positions  that  human  life  can  offer.  AIl)ert  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
heiitatc.  Guided  by  his  ou-n  clear  sense,  he  always  walked  calmly  and  steadily  in  the 
right  path.  In  the  greatest  difficulties  that  may  meet  you  in  your  eventful  life,  you 
may  repose  the  most  entire  confidence  in  him.  And  then  only  will  you  feel  how  great 
a  treasure  you  possess  in  him.^'— j>p.  260,  26  i» 

We  now  see  the  results  of  the  Prince's  self-education.  The  wise  and 
Lirge-minded  principle  manifested  in  the  letter  to  the  Queen,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract,  continued  to  be  throiighotit  his  life  the 
grounds  upon  which  were  chosen  his  own  personal  c^Uourage  and  the 
household  of  his  son  ; — 

**  Now  I  come  to  a  second  point  which  you  touch  upon  in  your  letter,  and  which  I 
have  also  much  at  heart  i  I  mean  the  choice  of  the  persons  who  are  to  belong  to  my 
household.  The  maxim,  *  Tell  me  whom  he  associates  with,  and  I  will  tell  you  who 
he  is,*  must  here  especially  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

*•  I  should  wish  particularly  that  the  selection  should  l>e  made  witlioyt  regard  to 
politics  ;  for  if  I  am  really  to  keep  myself  free  from  all  parties,  my  people  must  not 
belong  exclusively  to  one  side. 

"Above  all,  these  appointments  should  not  be  mere  *  party  rewards,' but  they 
should  possess  other  recommendations  besides  those  of  party.  Let  them  be  either  of 
very  high  rank,  or  very  rich,  or  very  clever,  or  persons  who  have  performed  important 
services  for  England, 

*'  It  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  be  chosen  from  both  sides— the  same  number 
of  Whigs  as  Tories ;  and  above  all  do  I  wish  that  they  should  be  well-educated  men 
and  of  high  character,  who^  as  I  liave  already  said,  ihall  have  already  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  several  positions,  whether  it  be  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  i.u  th« 
scientific  world." — p.  266* 

Of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Prince  in  assuming  his  position  as 
husband  of  the  regnant  sovereign  we  need  not  speak.  Our  readers  wQl 
have  no  difficulty  in  picturing  them  for  themselves-  Noble  and  generous 
as  are,  by  the  admission  of  all,  the  English  aristocracy,  it  would  have 
been  too  much  to  expect  that  a  young  German  prince  of  no  higher  rank 
in  the  Empire  than  the  Prince  Consort,  should  be  admitted  at  once  to 
the  precedency  of  them  ail,  even  though  the  husband  of  the  Queen, 
without  a  contest  Probably,  in  no  such  critical  period  of  his  life  did 
the  natural  and  acquired  abilities  of  the  Prince  display  themselves  as 
when,  by  his  marriage,  he  became  {ie  facto  what  he  was  subsequently 
acknowledged  as  de  jurc^  Prince  Consort.  Under  the  preceding  sove- 
reigns the  political  leaders  amongst  the  Lords  had  acquired  an  ascen- 
dency which  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the  English  con- 
stitution. The  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Queen's  acces- 
sion had  given  to  one  of  the  great  parties  in  England,  in  effect,  the 
supremacy  in  the  government  of  the  country.  How  the  Prince  met  this 
difficulty  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract : — 

**  *  To  sink  his  own  individual  existence  in  that  of  his  wife^to  aim  at  no  power  by 
himself  or  for  himself — to  shun  all  ostcntalion^to  assume  no  separate  responsibility 
before  the  public,^  but  making  his  posiijon  entirely  a  part  of  the  Queen's^ — continually 
and  anxiously  to  watch  every  part  of  tlie  public  business,  in  order  to  be  able  to  advise 
and  assist  her  at  any  moment  m  any  of  the  multifarious  and  difficult  questions  brought 
before  her— sometimes  political^  or  social,  or  personal  : — as  the  natural  head  of  her 
family,  superintendent  of  her  houscbold,  manager  of  her  private  affairSj  her  sole  con- 
fidential adviser  in  politico,  and  only  assistant  in  her  communications  with  the  officers 
of  the  Government.— p,  318. 
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-   The  same  feeling  is  expressed  in  the  following  {Passage  in  writing  to 
his  father : — 

"  Victoria  allows  me  to  take  much  part  in  foreign  affairs,  and  I  think  I  have  already 
done  some  good.  I  always  conmiit  my  views  to  paper,  and  then  communicate  them 
to  Lord  Mdboume.  He  seldom  answers  me,  but  I  nave  often  had  the  satlsfiictioa  of 
seeing  him  act  entirely  in  accordance  with  what  I  have  said." 

And  again,  in  April,  1841 : — 

'*  All  I  can  say  about  my  political  position  is,  that  I  study  the  politics  of  the  day 
with  great  industry,  and  resolutely  hold  myself  aloof  from  all  parties  {fortfahre  mick 
wm  Slen  Partdenfrei  %u  hatUn),  I  take  active  Interest  in  all  national  mstitutionsand 
associations.  I  speak  quite  openly  with  the  Ministers  on  all  subjects,  so  as  to  obtain 
information,  and  meet  on  all  sides  with  much  kindness.  ...  I  endeavour  quieUy  to 
be  of  as  much  use  to  Victoria  in  her  position  as  I  can." 

For  the  rest,  until,  as  we  hope,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
noticing  the  volumes  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  the  following 
notes  of  one  who  was  much  in  communication  with  H.R.H.  may  find  a 
place  here. 

"  Quickness  of  perception,  slowness,  or  rather  caution,  in  reception, 
and  apparently  incapability  of  forgetting  anything  once  received,  were  the 
qualities  which  always  showed  themselves.  It  was  commonly  said  here 
when  any  fact,  however  minute,  could  not  be  recalled,  *  Ask  the  Prince ; 
he  is  sure  to  know  all  about  it.'  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  this 
frequently  in  regard  to  historical  and  biographical  facts,  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  European  history,  family  connections,  English  and 
French  as  well  as  German,  noble  and  gentle  as  well  as  royal.  As  to 
portraits,  pictures,  and  figures  from  pictures  which  often  came  before  us 
— ^portraits  personal,  or  family  likenesses,  scientific  facts,  scenes  and 
plans,  &c.,  such  as  one  who  has  studied  history  carefully  is  sure  to  have 
contemplated  and  as  sure  to  have  forgotten — on  all  these  subjects  I 
icould  always  refer  to  H.R.H.  with  confidence.  I  give  these  details, 
because  I  could  hardly  otherwise  convey  precisely  what  help  I  found  in 
my  consultations  with  the  Prince." 

*  We  must  defer  till  the  publication  of  the  remaining  memorials  of  his 
life  our  observations  upon  his  love  of  Art,  and  the  part  that  he  took  in 
the  great  political  movements  in  the  years  succeeding  the  period  treated 
of  in  this  volume.  We  shall  thcfn  have  to  speak,  not  only  of  the  great 
European  contest  which  resulted  in  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  but 
also  of  the  Raphael  collection,  which  is  a  perfectly  unique  monument  of 
his  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  domain  of  Art. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  that  whereas  former 
royal  authors  have  given  us  posthumously  their  impressions  of  the  mili- 
tary and  political  events  of  their  times,  or  by  anticipation  their  "  Id^s 
NapoMoniennes,'*  our  Queen  has  communicated  to  her  people  a  book 
which  tells  incidentally  of  nothing  but  her  own  simple  domestic  educa- 
tion, and  directly  of  the  equally  domestic  education  of  the  Prince 
Consort. 

**  Sweet  nature,  gilded  by  the  gracious  gleam 

•  Of  letters,  dear  to  Science,  dear  to  Art, 
Dear  to  thy  land  and  ours,  a  Prince  indeed, 
Beyond  all  tides,  and  a  household  name. 
Hereafter,  thro'  all  times,  Albert  the  Good" 


[ONDERFULLY  attractive  to  the  uninitiated  is  a  peep  at 
life  behind  the  scenes.  Whatever  our  mental  calibre,  we 
are  a  trifle  inquisitive,  and  however  firmly  we  may  be  con- 
vinced that  the  green-roora  is  not  paradise,  there  are  few 
of  us  who  would  gladly  forego  an  opportunity  of  penetrating 
its  mysteries.  We  talk  wisely  of  scenic  illusions— of  the  paint,  the  gas, 
and  the  cotton  velvet — and  yet,  in  spite  of  our  philosophy,  we  have  a 
strange  yearning  to  attend  a  rehearsal,  or  to  be  tolerated  at  the  wings 
during  a  pantomime,  Alas  I  for  those  whose  craving  is  satisfied ;  alas  1 
for  their  toes  when  the  scenery  is  in  motion  ;  alas  I  for  their  hats  and 
faces  when  the  '* rallies"  commence.  But  all  who  would  be  intimate 
with  tiie  kings  and  queens  of  song,  the  primo  Unore^  the  popular  soprano, 
the  charming  contralto,  Nomia  and  Adelgisa,  Alfonso  and  Gennaro,  in 
ordinary  everyday  costume,  apart  from  tlie  glare  of  the  **  float,"  chatting, 
joking,  eating  and  drinking^  and  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  *'orthe  earth 
earthy,"  will  derive  intense  Ratification  from  a  perusal  of  the  volume 
before  us — a  volume  lively  and  full  of  anecdote,  by  which  the  reader  is 
brought  in  familiar  contact,  and  that  without  personal  suffering  at  the 
hands  and  mouths  of  carpenters  and  stage-managers,  with  such  constel- 
lations as  Giulia  Grisi,  Mario,  Sivori,  Hatton,  Rossini,  Graziani,  Bene- 
dict, and  Piccolo  mini. 

The  opening  chapters  contain  an  amusing  account  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties,  the  pleasures  and  grievances,  of  an  Impresario — />,, 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  Italian  opera-houses  in  Londoix  It  will  be 
observed  that  we,  as  well  as  the  author,  use  the  term  in  a  restricted 
sense.  According  to  Graglia,  it  may  be  applied  to  "any  one  who 
undertakes  a  public  job/'  even,  as  Mr.  Maynard  observes,  to  a  member 
of  Parliament  J  or  a  much-abused  promoter  of  companies.  Rank  has  its 
penalties  all  the  world  over ;  but  who  could  help  pitying  a  gentle- 
man who,  to  **  taste  in  music  and  the  drama,"  is  required  to  add 
"  experience  in  painting,  to  enable  him  to  judge  correctly  of  the  scenic 
effects  of  the  stage  and  expenses  of  the  painting-room ;  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  abilities  of  those  to  be  engaged,  whether  singers, 
actors,  dancers,  or  instrumentalists  ;  and,  if  he  would  properly  econo- 
mize, an  acute  idea  of  the  value  of  silks,  satins,  and  other  articles 
required  for  the  theatrical  wardrobe.  Taking  him  all  in  all,"  continues 
our  author — '*  The  Impresario  is  an  anomaly ;  never  at  rest,  and  yet  an 
idle  man  ;  selfish,  but  continually  promoting  the  success  of  others  ;  wor- 
shipped when  sought  after,  to  be»  when  found,  remorselessly  tormented ; 
he  leads  the  most  anxious  life,  and  can  nevertheless  indulge  in  venison 
and  champagne,  while  others  make  his  fortune.  He  is  at  once  the  most 
despotic  ruler  and  submissive  slave;  the  *  super'  trembles  at  his  nod, 
while  he  is  kneeling  at  the  prima  donna's  feet.  He  is  the  incarnation 
of  unlimited  liability.  He  is  liable  to  the  public,  liable  to  the  artists, 
liable  to  Government,  liable  to  proprietors — liable,  in  short,  to  every- 

*  **  The  Entcrpriiiing  Impresario  ;  '^  by  Walter  Maynard.  Braclbury,  Evans, 
&  Co.,  Whitefriaji.     ifej. 
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thing  and  everybody  except  himself.  By  nature  amphibious  ;  at  times 
strutting  proudly  upon  the  high  and  dry  land  of  prosperity,  at  others 
wallowing  in  the  muddy  waters  of  misfortune;  equally  familiar  with 
both,  he  is  philosophically  indifferent  to  either," 

The  mauvais  quart-d* hcures  of  the  Impresario  are  when  he  hears  that 
the  popular /n/w^  tefiorc^  or  favourite  prima  donna,  is  indisposed,  and  the 
opera  which  is  drawing  crowded  houses  has  to  be  changed,  or  sung  by  a 
substitute  not  attractive  to  the  public,  "  A  delicate  httle  note  is  handed 
to  him — whether  from  a  tenor  or  prima  donna  does  not  signify ;  they 
both  indulge  in  similarly  diminutive- si  zed  envelopes.  It  is  opened  ;  the 
manager  turns  pale  as  he  peruses  the  contenta  *  .  .  .  He  hastens  to 
the  theatre;  his  secretary  is  forthwith  despatched  to  symmon  other 
artists i  the  call-boy  runs  for  his  life  to  the  printer;  instructions  are 
given  to  the  doorkeepers,  scene'Shifters— in  fact,  to  the  entire  establish- 
ment^to  prepare  for  the  emergency.  A  bill  is  dra^n  up  expressing  the 
regret  of  the  *  management*  {why  the  Impresario  insists  on  calling  him- 
self the  '  management'  has  never  been  correctly  ascertained)  at  being 
obliged  to  announce  a  change  in  the  performance  of  the  evening/* 

The  secretary  returns,  after  a  furious  drive  to  all  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropohs,  and  finds  the  manager  pacing  his  room  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
appointment and  uncertainty.  Sometimes  he  has  been  successful,  and 
can  tranquilHze  his  chief  with  words  of  consolation.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, his  luck  deserts  him,  and  he  is  the  bearer  of  anything  but  satis- , 
factory  intelligence.  The  artists  he  has  sought  may  not  have  been 
found,  or  if  founds  are  as  unable  to  appear  as  the  singer  whose  illness  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  difficulty.  Sometimes  artists,  who  were  not  to  be 
found  when  wanted,  will  arrive  at  the  last  moment  when  others  have 
been  persuaded  to  sing  for  them,  and  we  have  a  ludicrous  anecdote  of 
two  Figaros,  in  the  persons  of  Tamburini  and  Ronconi,  appearing  on 
the  stage  of  Covent  Garden  simultaneously.  Mn  Maynard  combats  the 
popular  doctrine  of  great  singers  being  inordinate  drinkers,  urging  that 
the  vocalist  has  every  reason  for  avoiding  a  means  of  excitement  so 
detrimental  to  the  voice,  when  the  act  of  singing  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
stimulus. 

After  a  chapter  on  the  transient  nature  of  musical  fame,  we  have  a 
sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  theatres  are  conducted  abroad  ;  the 
terms  upon  which  Government  subsidies  are  advanced,  the  relation 
between  the  Impresario  and  the  higher  powers,  and  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  the  fonner  in  the  event  of  his  assuming  the  reins  of 
management-  '^Considering/'  says  Mr.  Maynard,  "the  circumstances 
of  theatrical  directors  on  the  Continent,  and  the  freedom  of  action 
enjoyed  by  those  at  home,  it  would  appear  more  prudent  for  the  latter 
to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  a  grant  from  Government,  which  is  some 
times  wanted  by  many^  who,  like  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  know  nothing- 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  it  would  be  conceded.*'  He  then  laments 
the  present  state  of  English  opera,  believing  that  its  want  of  success  is 
referable  to  lack  of  encouragement  from  those  who  lead  the  fashion,  and 
the  period  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  generally  represented.  He  main- 
tains that  our  composers  have  made  the  same  progress  in  their  art  as  in 
other  countries  ;  that  "  our  singers  are  by  no  means  inferior,  while  our 
instrumentalists   are    in   some   respects   superior  to   their  continentalJ 
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brethren  ;  that  English  opera  has  not  had  a  fair  trial ;  tliat  Government 
protection  is  necessary  for  its  support,  and  that,  to  save  the  arthonour 
of  the  country,  it  should  be  generously  conceded.'* 

A  chapter  on  theatres  in  the  olden  times  leads  to  a  description  of  the 
daque  system  in  Paris ;  and  of  the  present  chef  de  la  daqite^  M,  David, 
we  are  told  that  '*  he  makes  a  handsome  income  for  himself  by  flattering 
the  ammir-pnyprt  of  others ;  that  **  he  has  a  staft'  two  hundred  strong 
under  his  command/*  and  that,  **  with  cunning  generalship^  he  distributes 
his  forces  in  batches  of  ten  or  twenty  tliroughout  the  house.  Each  of 
these  he  places  under  the  surv^eillance  of  trusty  heutenants — men  of 
caution  and  superior  address.  He  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
himself,  and  conducts  the  applause  with  as  much  care  and  precision  as 
the  chef  tf&rc/iestre  directs  the  music.  It  won't  do  to  encore  a  mor^mti 
of  which  the  disinterested  part  of  the  audience  disapproves;  but  when 
there  is  a  chance,  and  the  applause  has  been  properly  paid  for  in 
sterling  coin  of  the  realm,  then  the  enthusiasm  of  the  dagttc  has  no 
limit,  and  the  sucds  is  a  a  s tuxes  fa ti.  The  r//(/ and  Impresario  have 
long  and  serious  interviews,  at  which  are  discussed  the  different 
"points"  that  are  to  be  distinguished  with  laughter,  or  an  encoy raging 
bravo.  Auguste,  David's  predecessor  at  the  Grand  Opera,  insisted  that 
all  first  nights  confided  to  his  care  should  be  sustained  d  la  crtscauh. 
Thus,  as  the  piece  progressed,  the  excitement  would  increase,  until  the 
last  act  ended  in  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  his  myrmidons,  Auguste — a 
man  of  mark,  a  giant  in  stature,  and  who  dressed  in  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  bright  green  being  his  favourite  nuance — realized  some  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  that  the  position  of  chef  de  /a 
e/aqm  \s  wonh  having  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  tliat  M.  David  but  recently 
paid  forty  thousand  francs  for  his  exclusive  right  to  it  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  The  preceding  remarks  naturally  lead  to  a  consideration  of 
the  "  free  admission  "  system,  concerning  which  the  author  most  truly 
observes  that  "  free  tickets  are  the  cause  of  much  social  trouble,*'  and 
that  "they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  properly  appreciated.'* 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  even  slightly  connected  with  a  theatre 
inust  have  been  i>lagued  with  constant  applications  from  persons  very 
well  able  to  pay,  who  seem  to  consider  that  the  possession  of  "  a  pass  '* 
€:onfers  an  air  of  importance,  a  reputation  of  familiarity  with  "  life 
behind  the  scenes,"  and  of  owning  the  confidence  of  that  mysterious 
and  unattainable  potentate,  the  manager.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
holders  of  free  admissions  always  go  to  hiss  ;  certainly  they  seem  to 
think  it  as  almost  a  duty  to  niumnur  and  be  dissatisfied,  though  they 
should  remember  that,  so  far  from  being  viewed  as  objects  of  especial 
favour,  and  those  whom  it  delighteth  the  manager  to  honour,  they  are 
regarded  by  the  attendants  as  interlopers,  and  more  attention  is  shown 
to  those  who  pay  for  their  admission.  "  If/*  remarks  our  author,  "  a 
manager  sends  a  private  box  to  his  friends,  he  is  supposed  to  do  so  from 
some  sinister  motive^ — his  theatre  wants  filling,  or  he  has  a  favour  to  ask. 
If  he  be  written  to  for  tickets  and  should  refuse  to  give  them,  for  the 
honest  reason  that  they  would  keep  so  much  money  out  of  his  pocket, 
he  is  considered  mean  and  selfish.  Any  pretext,"  continues  the  writer, 
"  seems  sufficient  for  an  applicant.  He  has  a  relative  who  \mtes  for  the 
newspapers,  he  is  intimate  with  one  of  the  principal  singers  or  actors, 
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or  an  old  member  of  his  family  was  once  connected  with  the  theatrical 
profession  ♦  .  ,  The  applications  for  free  admissions  to  a  popular 
theatre  are,  in  reaHtj',  so  numerous  that,  were  they  all  complied  with, 
there  would  be  no  room  left  for  tlie  paying  portion  of  the  public."  In 
the  good  old  times  the  system  prevailed  of  giving  away  more  tickets 
for  one  part  of  the  house  than  it  would  hold,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  the 
free-ticket  holder  to  go  into  other  places,  the  price  of  which  was  higher* 
'*  For  instmce,  a  thousand  tickets  would  be  issued  for  the  pit,  which  . 
would  only  accommodate  five  hundred  people;  when  the  thousand] 
came  in,  the  overflow^  filled  the  boxes — the  unhappy  dupes  being  made 
to  pay  the  difference  (or  *  cross  money,'  as  it  is  technically  called) 
between  the  price  of  admission  to  the  pit  and  that  part  of  the  house — 
the  trap  which  had  been  left  to  calch  them/' 

In  the  composition  of  a  *'  touring  part)',"  it  appears  that  the  firet 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  *'  catch  '*  a  soprano  and  tenor  of  established 
reputation.  These  artists  being  secured,  the  next  consideration  is 
how  to  complete  the  set.  "If  the  soprano  and  tenor  shall  have  run  off 
with  a  large  bait,  and  prevented  your  offering  ^wy  great  temptation  in  the 
way  of  terms  to  the  others,  then  must  the  latter  be  of  moderate  preten- 
sions and  sing  small  accordingly  ;  although  experience  teaches  that  they 
often  make  the  most  noise.  A  concert-party  should  consist  of  soprano, 
tenor,  contralto,  and  bass  ;  and  if  the  programme  is  to  be  perfect,  a 
pianist  and  violinist  should  be  included  as  the  mot^eaux  Je  rhistaftce,^* 

The  Impresario  is  soon  in  a  dilemma,  it  appearing  from  the  replies  to 
his  communications  that  not  one  of  the  dates  on  which  he  proposed  to 
visit  the  different  towns  will  suit.  How  shall  he  make  those  dates  tliat 
are  chosen  fit  in  with  one  another  ?  "  Manchester  names  October  the 
15th,  Plymouth  the  i6lh,  Glasgow  the  rydi.  How  to  reach  Glasgow 
from  Pl)Tnouth  in  one  day  in  time  for  an  evening  concert?  The 
manager  looks  at  the  map  in  despair ;  he  raves  and  tears  his  hair,  and 
ends  by  wTiting  to  Glasgow  and  Plymouth,  requesting  them  to  fix  upon 
some  other  days.  The  replies  are  adverse,  In  Glasgow  either  the  next 
week  is  preaching- week,  or  some  other  counter-attraction  is  already 
announced.  In  Plymouth,  it  might  be  supposed^  from  the  local 
manager^s  reply,  that  October  1 6th  was  the  only  ^^xy  in  the  whole  year 
when  music  was  tolerated  in  that  remote  comer  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  alternative  but  to  give  up  either  Pl>Tnouth  or  Glasgow  \  and  that  is 
done  accordingly.  The  next  post  brings  the  Impresario  still  more 
troublesome  news.  Bradford,  where  he  had  counted  on  a  certain  date 
and  a  good  engagement,  writes  to  put  off  both  indefinitely.  At  Leeds, 
a  panic  in  the  cloth  tmde  is  ruinous  to  the  prospects  of  all  public 
amusements.  At  Sheffield^  the  only  room  available  has  been  taken  by  a 
popular  conjuror,  who  refuses  to  give  it  up  except  for  a  larger  sum  than 
it  can  possibly  be  made  to  hold.  Matters  begin  to  look  serious  with  the 
Impresario,  who  anticipates  the  pleasure  of  having  to  keep  his  party  idle, 
or  of  taking  them  to  i>laces  whicli  it  is  very  unlikely  will  prove  to  be 
remunerative.  He  has  recourse  to  the  telegraph,— changes  the  route  of 
the  tour  entirely,  and  considers  himself  fortunate  if  in  the  end  there  is  no 
loss  upon  the  undertaking,  out  of  which  he  expected  to  make  so  much." 

The  particular  tour  on  which  the  author  acquired  bis  experience  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  travelling  opera  company,  occurred,  he  informs  us* 
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some  two  or  three  years  ago  j  tJiough  he  declines  to  state  whether  he 
was  Impresario,  tenor,  or  basso,  merely  remarking  that  he  was  neither 
prima  donna  nor  contralto.  The  party  numbered  eight,  and  the  expe- 
dition took  place  in  August  and  September,  shortly  after  the  London 
season.  For  a  full  account  of  all  that  happened,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume  itself,  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  find  its 
perysal  a  labour  of  love.  However,  to  provoke  curiosity,  we  shall 
make  a  few  extracts,  begging  the  reader  to  imderstand  that  a  thou- 
sand other  passages,  equally  or  more  interesting,  may  be  found  by  the 
least  indefatigable  of  searchers. 

The  pleasure  of  tlie  tour  at  its  outset  was  somewhat  marred  by  the 
misplaced  affection  of  the  prima  donna  for  Bibi,  **  a  wretched,  half- 
starved  French  poodle,"  and  Jacko,  **  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  pet 
monkey,"  both  of  whom  were  nursed  by  the  charming  soprano  **  with 
all  the  affection  she  would  have  lavished  upon  a  child.*'  The  former 
of  these  nuisances  commenced  operations  by  giving  our  author  **  a 
sharp  pinch  just  above  the  ankle."  He  then  attacked  the  fur  boots 
of  die  German  basso,  who,  though  the  montli  was  August,  had  on  a  fur 
coat,  and  a  cap  and  boots  of  the  same  material,  and  "  was  in  every  way 
fitted  out  for  a  severe  Siberian  winter,"  On  the  train  stopping  at  Rugby, 
this  gentleman  left  it  tn  quest  of  refreshment,  and  of  course  created 
quite  a  sensation,  opinions  being  divided  whether  he  was  a  Russian 
prince  or  an  escaped  lunatic.  During  the  journey  the  reader  is  intro- 
duced to  J,  L.  Hatton,  of ''  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,  Good-bye,"  celebrity — 
the  "Sultan,"  as  he  was  styled  by  his  fellow- voyagers — as  well  as  to 
Bottesint,  the  contra-bassist,  and  Sivori,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  party 
at  the  hotel  at  Binningham,  sate  "  working  away  at  some  new  effect,  or 
amusing  himself  with  overcoming  some  altogether  impossible  difficulty;" 
whilst  the  basso,  who  had  **  cast  his  furs,'^  was  trjing  his  low  notes, 
"which  issued  Irom  his  room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  like  the  growb 
ings  of  an  ophicleide  ; "  the  prima  donna  "  practising  her  solfeggi,  and 
combing  the  little  white  hair  the  razor  had  left  on  Bibi's  back  \ "  the 
tenor  making  the  **  Sultan  '*  teach  him  the  ballad  that  was  to  be  such  a 
success;  the  contralto  tr)'ing  the  shake  in  li  Segrefo^  and  her  mamma 
unpacking  the  boxes. 

Of  the  "  Sultan,''  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  vice-president  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  **  never  seemed  better  employed,  not  even  when 
threading  the  intricate  ways  and  byewaysof  a  fugue  by  Bach,  than  when 
dissecting  a  broiled  fowl"  He  volunteered  to  undertake  the  commis- 
sariat  branch  of  the  expedition,  and  catered  so  successfully  that  **  the* 
standard  dishes  of  an  English  hotel" — to  wit,  "  ox-tail  soup,  codfish  and 
oyster  sauce,  saddle  of  mutton,  boiled  fowls,  and  some  very  indigestible 
pastry  " — were  not  seen  **  oftener  than  was  agreeable." 

During  the  absence  of  the  party  at  their  first  concert,  which  was 
most  successful,  the  ladies  being  enthusiastically  applauded,  and  the 
"  Sultan"  making  everybody's  sides  ache  with  his  song,  '*The  Little  Fat 
Man,"  to  hear  which  all  his  travelling  companions  nished  to  the  door 
leading  to  the  platform,  Jacko  and  Bibi  were  not  idle.  They  tore  the 
cap  and  scratched  the  face  of  a  maid-servant  who  had  been  imprudent 
enough  to  interfere  with  them,  and  took  refuge  in  the  cushions  of  the 
sitting-room,  from  which  no  coaxing  on  the  part  of  their  mistress  could 
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entice  them.     It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  they  were  brought  within 
reach  by  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

The  sketch  of  Jullien's  life  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  also  will  that 
of  Mario's  career,  as  given  by  himselfl  The  following  anecdote  of 
Gerito  and  a  certain  Mr.  Green,  who  succeeded  in  penetrating  tlie 
mysteries  of  the  rehearsal  of  a  ballet  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  London  is 
amusing.  *'  The  gentleman  was  amazed  at  the  active  exertions  of  the 
fgaxxM.  coryphees  in  their  morning  robes  montantes.  He  gazed  at  them 
llirough  his  spectacles  with  an  eagerness  akin  to  rudeness,  and  only 
pardonable  from  the  novely  of  his  position.  We  approached  the  prin- 
cipal danseuse — one  of  the  most  distinguished  sylphides — ^being  none 
odier  than  Gerito.  She  was  supporting  herself  against  a  side  scene, 
and — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it — was  stretching  her  legs,  working 
them  up  and  down.  I  asked  permission  to  introduce  Mr.  Green  who 
was  close  to  me.  *  Gharm^e  de  faire  votre  connaissance,'  said  the 
charming  artiste^  still  holding  on  to  the  side  scene,  and  continuing  her 
gymnastics.  Mr.  Green  bowed,  but  said  not  a  word.  He  was  gaping 
with  astonishment  The  temptation  to  increase  his  surprise  was  too 
great  for  Gerito  to  resist  With  incomparable  grace  she  popped  the 
point  of  her  pretty  little  foot  into  Mr.  Green's  open  mouth.  It  was 
done  in  an  instant,  and,  I  fancy,  was  a  caution  to  my  friend  not  to  gape 
in  future  at  a  ballerina, ^^ 

Shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  company  for  Birmingham,  a  change 
was  noticed  in  the  basso,  and  it  soon  became  so  marked  as  to  incur 
general  attention.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  contralto,  but 
as  will  appear  from  what  follows,  his  courtship  was  not  happy  in  its 
results.  On  the  road  from  Manchester  to  Bradford  the  train  had  to 
pass  through  an  unusually  long  tunnel.  "  The  basso  was  sitting  oppo- 
site his  flame,  next  to  whom  was  the  tenor.  During  the  transit  through 
the  tunnel — there  was  no  lamp  in  the  carriage — the  fatal  mistake  which 
blasted  the  basso's  hopes  of  happiness  occurred.  He  had,  it  seems, 
determined  in  his  own  mind  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  darkness  to 
make  known  the  state  of  his  heart  to  the  contralto.  He  did  so ;  and 
grasped  what  he  supposed  to  be  her  hand.  As  the  train  suddenly 
emerged  into  daylight,  what  was  his  horror  and  confusion  to  find  that 
he  had  laid  hold  of  the  tenor's  hand  instead,  and  was  smothering  it  with 
kisses,  in  which  act  he  was  discovered.  From  that  time  forth  he 
wrapped  himself  in  his  furs,  where  he  sought  consolation  in  solitude 
and  isolation  from  his  companions.  It  was  a  wicked  joke  on  the  part 
of  the  tenor,  and  one  for  which  the  basso  never  forgave  him." 

A  chapter  on  superstition  seems  rather  out  of  place ;  one  relating  to 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Gomposition  "  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 

Grisi,  when  hardly  fourteen  years  old,  sang  the  part  of  Emma  in 
Zdmira^  at  Bologna,  at  an  hour's  notice.  No  one  could  be  found  to 
replace  the  singer,  who  was  indisposed.  Guilia  offered  her  services ; 
they  were  accepted,  and  she  acquitted  herself  admirably.  Her  success 
led  to  her  being  engaged  for  the  season.  From  Bologna  she  went  to 
Florence,  and  thence  to  Milan  in  1831.  On  her  debut  in  London  in 
1834,  the  good  luck  that  had  hitherto  attended  her  was  wanting.  She 
had  previously  sung  in  Paris  with  great  success,  where  Laporte  had 
heard  and  engaged  hen     Disconcerted  with  her  reception  in  La  Gazza 
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Ladra^  she  expressed  her  disappoitimient  to  the  managen  **  Ceia  m 
Jaif  rim  "  W2LS  the  reply  she  received;  '*  it  will  be  all  right;"  and  the 
prediction  was  fulfilled.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  season  Grisi  had 
become  a  popular  prima  donna,  and  she  maintained  her  position  in 
spite  of  innumerable  rivals, 

"  When  Verdi's  Macbeth  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Dublin,  the  long 
symphony  preceding  the  sleep-walking  scene  did  not  altogether  please 
the  galleries.  The  theatre  was  darkened — everything  looked  gloomy 
and  mysterious,  the  music  being  to  match.  The  curtain  rose,  aod  the 
nurse  and  doctor  were  discovered  seated  at  the  door  of  Lady  Macbeth's 
chamber,  a  botde  of  physic  and  a  candle  being  on  the  table  that  was 
between  them,  ViarJot  {who  was  playing  Lady  Macbeth)  was  waited 
for  in  the  most  profound  silence — a  silence  which  was  broken  by  a 
voice  from  the  gallery  crying  out,  '  Hurry,  now,  Mr,  Lavey;  tell  us,  is 
it  a  boy  or  a  girl  % ' — an  inquiry  which  nearly  destroyed  the  eJTcct  of  the 
whole  scene  by  the  commotion  it  created," 

Polonini,  the  basso,  achieved  equal  success  as  a  cook  and  a  doctor. 
^*  In  the  operas  his  rUcs  were  played  by  those  of  his  comrades,  who  too 
well  appreciated  his  talents  in  the  kitchen  to  allow  him  to  waste  his  time 
upon  the  stage."  When  an  excitable  baritone,  who  had  sent  a  Dublin 
gallery  mad  with  a  Swiss  tune  that  he  introduced  into  Linda  di  C/ia- 
nwuni^  was  prostrate  with  fever  and  indigestion,  the  medico-basso  cook 
adopted  the  following  extraordinary  means  for  his  recovery :— **  Two 
large  mustard  poultices  were  ap^jlied  to  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  two 
to  the  soles  of  his  feet ;  the  nightcap  being  removed,  a  smooth  shining 
scalp  was  presented  to  view—  a  sort  of  broad,  bony,  uncultivated  desert, 
wth  not  the  oasis  of  a  single  hair  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  wide 
expanse.  A  large  piece  of  bromi  paper,  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  per- 
forated with  innumerable  holes,  was  placed  upon  his  crown  and  fore- 
head. Having  completed  his  applications,  Polonini,  who  apparently 
was  as  great  an  adept  at  pickling  a  baritone  as  he  was  in  cooking  mac- 
caroni,  begged  one  of  the  bystanders  to  fetch  a  nail-brush,"  This  being 
vigorously  applied  to  the  invalid's  chest,  helped,  in  conjunction  with  the 
tinghng  produced  by  the  poultices,  and  the  cooling  effect  of  the  vinegar 
on  his  head,  to  restore  him  to  consciousness.  The  means  were  strange, 
but  the  result  was  a  victory. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  volume  there  is  an  interesting  chapter  on 
emotional  and  intellectual  music  \  than  which,  says  the  author,  "  though 
often  confounded  with  each  other,  no  two  branches  of  any  art  or  science 
can  be  more  disdnct."  The  power  of  association  is  discussed,  and 
after  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  songs  of  Schubert  and  fashion- 
able English  ballads,  condemning  the  imitative  style  of  composition  in 
vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur)^,  and  in  which  "  it  was 
considered  the  highest  effort  of  art  to  imitate  the  cries  of  animals,  the 
wind,  a  storm,  and  other  natural  sounds,''  and  prophesying  that  the  opera 
of  Norma^  which  contains  "  some  of  the  most  essentially  emotional 
music  of  the  modern  Italian  school,''  will  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  "pro- 
bably have  faded,  and  most  likely  be  then  deemed  old-fashioned,"  the 
writer  observes  **  that,  whereas  nearly  all  our  old  songs  and  ditties  have, 
in  a  measure,  some  reference  to  pastoral  pursuits,  music  is  more  or  less 
neglected  in  the  rural  districts,  whilst  the  great  encouragement  it  meets 
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with  comes  from  the  manufacttiring  counties.  In  Devonshire,  for  in.^ 
stance,  music  is  at  the  lowest  ebb;  in  Lancashire  it  flourishes  with'' 
greater  vigour  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  musical 
festivals  are  a  corroboration  of  the  fact.  No  receipts  are  so  large  as  those 
taken  at  Bimiingham ;  none  so  small  as  those  at  Hereford*  Nonvic' 
offers  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  may  be  said  that  the  larger  popu- 
lation of  Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  accounts  for 
the  difference  as  f.ir  as  regards  money.  It  is,  however,  indisputable 
that  music  just  now  is  not  so  generally  cultivated  among  our  agricultural, 
as  it  is  by  otir  mantifacturing  classes.** 

But  we  must  conclude.  The  attention  of  tlie  aspirant  to  critical  fame 
is  especially  directed  to  some  amusing  extracts  from  a  characteristic^^J 
letter  to  Roqueplan  of  the  Cmstitutmmei^  from  Leon  Gozlan,  one  of  th^^^H 
most  distinguished  faiUktmiisks  of  tlie  Paris  press,  and  who  for  three 
years  had  been  the  dramatical  and  musical  critic  of  the  paper.  Certain 
conventional  notions  regarding  the  importance  of  "  gentlemen  of  the 
press,*'  and  their  peculiarly  favourable  relations  with  the  god  and 
goddesses  of  the  footlights,  are  demolished,  almost  viciously.  It  will 
not  encourage  the  ambitious  fledging  who  aims  at  the  **  slashing  **  de- 
partment, to  learn  that  **  the  writer  for  a  newspaper  has  two  functions 
to  perform, — the  work  of  the  man,  and  that  of  a  beast  of  burden,'* — and 
that  **  the  critic's  duties  " — and  the  disgusted  Ltfon  Gozlan  was  of  the 
critical  fraternity — '-  are  even  more  arduous  in  London  than  in  Paris." 
"  I  tender  ray  thanks/'  wiites  the  votary  of  the  gay  science,  "  to  those 
who  learned  to  decipher  my  nocturnal  hieroglyphics,  and  committed  no 
errors  except  at  the  expense  of  common  sense ;  who  made  me  say,  instead 
of  *  laissoHs  /aire  la  n-puhiujue^  "-  fahons  frire  la  repubrn^tte^ — w4io  never 
could,  in  their  rapid  work,  express  *  pentahpe^  tnacaran^  cal/iplique*  but 
always  ^pcnla(<*pi\  rccamon,  cahthique'  I  thank  them.  My  young 
friends,  be  not  too  strict  Be  amiable  to  the  box-keepers,  who  are  fami- 
liar with  you,  and  ofler  you  their  snuff-box.  .  .  *  Endeavour  to  wear 
always  the  same  cm  vat,  the  same  coat,  or  some  mark  on  your  forehead 
the  whole  year  through,  without  which  tlie  check  takers  will  refuse  to 
recognise  you,  and  daily  dispute  your  right  to  admission.  •  .  .  Behind 
the  scenes  an  actress  is  not  more  than  a  stage  property,  a  scene  a  box 
of  paint.  She  cares  nothing  for  you,  my  friends,  nothing  whatever.  Do 
not  believe  in  that  privilege  of  journalism.  .  .  .  Again,  do  not  sup- 
pose that  actors  will  tempt  you  by  dinners  and  presents,  silver  sei'vices, 
diamond  pins.  Your  honesty  will  never  be  in  danger.  Be  not  Aristides 
to  a  sure  and  certain  loss.  Your  door  will  never  be  approached  by  an 
artist  wishing  you  to  praise  him.  ...  A  writer  is  expected  to  die  in 
his  stall  Your  wedding-belis  may  ring,  your  father  may  be  dying,  and 
wish  to  give  you  his  last  blessing,— obey  the  prompter's  signal, — you  are 
the  property  of  the  public." 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  "The  Enterprising  Impresario'*  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  books  we  have  met  for  a  long  time.  It  must  be 
attractive  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  interest  in  affairs  musical  or  dra- 
matic ;  and  open  the  pages  where  we  will,  there  is  sure  to  be  something 
worth  reading,  1  o  agreeable  matter  is  added  a  clear  type  and  a  hand- 
some binding.  With  these  recommendations  the  work  ought  to, — and 
no  doubt  soon  will, — make  its  way  to  every  library  table. 
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Sin  scire  kbores, 
Qufrre,  age ;  quxrentl  pogina  nostra  paleL 


\Cmresfendmti  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses^  noi^  unless  it  is  a^raadU,  fi^ 
publication^  htt  in  order  tojocilitate  CorrespQndmce.\ 


THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


1.  Mr.  UnBAif,— Aft  tbe  Ardibiahop 
of  York,  in  his  address  to  ibc  Archaeolo- 
gical laaLitato  at  Hull  lately,  allttdcd 
io  bis  iotcrvicw  with  Fuad  Ptiahn,  I 
tniat  I  may  ho  permitted  to  record  that 
part  of  the  interview  which  more  particy- 
larly  concerned  the  Palestine  Exphiration 
Fund  (of  the  Committee  of  which  hid 
Grace  \a  chaimiAD),  as  given  in  a  letter 
from  the  Archbishop  to  myself. 

Before  bo  doing  [  may  etato  the  cir* 
ctim&tanccs  which  led  to  the  interriew^ 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
E^tploration  Fund  sent  out  their  second 
exploring  party  to  Ihc  Holy  Land  in 
January  last,  under  the  charge  of  Lieut. 
Charlea  Warren,  Il.E.,  they  gave  him  a 
general  uiatniction  to  make  Jerusalem  Ms 
headnijuarteni,  and  to  excaratc  and  invea- 
tigate  in  and  nbout  the  city  as  much  as 
pOBsiblc,  Qfipecially  in  the  ^cred  endo- 
sore  of  the  Huram  ei^h-Bherif ;  and  Lord 
Stanley  was  then  good  enough  to  apply  to 
the  Government  of  the  Porte  for  a  Vixie- 
rial  letter  autboriHlng  s^eh  explorations  to 
be  made  inside  that  sacred  spot  The 
letter  was  duly  sent  to  Lieut  Warren  in 
aecordanee  with  Lord  Stanley  s  request^ 
bat  unfortunately,  on  its  arrival,  it  wa>s 
found  to  contain  a  clause  eicpresaly  ex- 
cloding  the  Haram  esh-Shertf  and  all 
other  eanctunries  from  our  examinaUon. 
Lieut.  Warren  therefore  wisely  deter- 
mined not  to  make  use  of  so  imperfect  a 
weapon,  but  to  proceed  in  hia  inircstign- 
tiona  as  best  he  could  without  any  such 
aid.  The  result  is,  that  outride  the  walls 
of  the  sacred  enclosure  he  had  made  a 
dbcorery  which  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  aa 
important  as  any  that  have  ever  been 
made  in  or  ahout  Jemsalem,  and  which 
cannot  fall  to  bo  the  fruitful  parent  of 
many  more.  He  lias  found  tiiat  the 
acmth  wall  of  the  Hamm,  which  rears  its 
Tcncrnble  face  to  a  heiglit  of  80  ft  above 


the  soiL  descends  also  to  no  less  a  depth 
than  53  ft.  below  it=-the  solid  rock  of 
Mount  Horiah,  on  which  it  i^  founded, 
being  covered  with  that  immense  thick- 
nesiJ  of  dibrijt.  Thus  this  wall  must  ori- 
ginally have  stood  at  a  height  of  130  ft. 
above  its  foundations,  fully  justifying  the 
expressions  of  Joj^cphus,  who  aays  con- 
cerning it  that  *'  if  any  one  looked  down 
from  the  top  of  the  battlements  into  tho 
valley  he  would  he  giddy,  while  bis  sight 
could  not  reach  to  such  an  immense 
depth/*  {Ant,  x\\  iL  sec  6.) 

The  foundations  and  the  unworn  ma- 
sonry of  the  buried  portion  may  be  ex- 
pected to  disclose  many  a  secret  affecting 
these  venerable  wallj*,  secrete  which  Lieut 
Warren  is  now  diligently  occupied  in 
revealing.  But  ihia  is  not  all.  He  fotind 
two  other  things.  Ho  found,  first,  that 
the  eastern  wall  is  prolonged  beyond  the 
southern  face,  and  continues  in  the  general 
direction  of  Siloam.  How  far  it  continues, 
or  what  are  its  exact  direction  and  extent, 
I  expect  to  hear  shortly  from  Lieut. 
W^arrcn*  He  found,  secondly,  that  below 
the  dibris  a  second  south  wall  exists 
20  ft.  distant  from  the  known  onCj  and  of 
slighter  workmanship.  How  far  tLl^  wall 
goes,  what  its  purpo;ie  might  have  been, 
its  relation  to  tho  *'  triple  gateway  *■  and 
the  staircase  which  JL  de  Saulcy  believed 
that  he  had  discovered  to  d&scend  from  the 
triple  gateway,  how  this  discovery  may 
aU'ect  the  pier^  of  the  archeii  below  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  enclosure,  are 
questioa:^  which  I  await  further  informa- 
tion to  be  able  to  answer. 

Meantime,  iiuch  discoveries  outside  na- 
turally whetted  the  appetite  of  the  Co^« 
mitiee  for  what  existed  inside  the  endo* 
sure,  and  at  their  recent  meeting  on  the 
10th  of  July,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
at  Westminster,  it  was  resolved  to  apply 
lo  Fnad   Pasha  f'>r  an  interview,  either 
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vith  liLmaelf  or  with  the  Sal  tan,  ftt  whleh 
the  intentions  of  tbc  Committee  might 
lie  laid  fully  open,  and  any  powers  ot  in* 
floence  possible  abtalned.  I  now  learc  the 
ArchbLiiop'a  letter  to  tell  its  own  tale  :^ 
*'I  stated,"  says  bin  Grace.  **  that  our 
Committee  desired  every  facility  tbould 
be  given  them  for  th^  explur ations ;  that 
we  disclaimed  all  wish  to  proselytise 
through  them ;  that  we  were  acting  in 
the  intereijts  of  relig^ioUA  literature  and 
hiEtory  only,  and  that  we  earnestly  de- 
aired  to  excite  no  hostility.  Foad  Paaha 
observed  that  tho  Turkish  GoTemmetat 
desired  to  bo  perfectly  tokniut,  and  that 
the  ooly  Mmitation  of  their  power  to  be 
«o  lay  Id  the  daoger  of  fanatical  outbreaka, 
which  arose,  not  from  the  Turks,  but 
from  the  Christian  populatioD,  and  the 
imtnral  jealousies  of  the  three  great  divi- 
eiona  of  CbriBtians*  So  far  as  was  coii- 
aisteut  with  order  the  Government  would 
Kive  every  help  to  the  esploration.  A 
litUe  distributioQ  of  money  here  and  there 
to  the  custodians  of  these  places  would 
do  much  to  smooth  away  difficulties.  He 
observed  that  the  Turks  do  longer  knew 
the  Protestanta  only  through  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  sects,  hut  understood 
them  better  than  formerly,  and  were 
Jiware  that  they  did  not  lend  themselves 
to  any  political  object.  He  said,  *  On 
my  return  to  Constantinople  I  will  write 
by  telegraph  to  the  Governor  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  I  will  show  what  I  write  to  Mr. 
Lionel  Moore,  who  is  free  to  communicate 
it  to  you.  I  will  desire  that  every  pos* 
aible  facility  may  be  given  to  the  explo- 
rers,, l>elioving  that  they  are,  as  you  say, 
discreet  and  desirouB  to  avoid  disturhaDce. 
I  shall  be  glad  at  any  future  time  to  hear 
from  you  as  to  your  wishes,  and  shall  do 
aU  I  can  to  promote  them.'  ** 

Ko thing  could  he  better  than  this,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  before  long  the 
Becreta  of  this  most  venerable  and  most 
interesting  place  (surely  the  moat  interest- 
ing in  the  world)  will  have  yielded  them- 
selves  np  to  the  reverend  and  intelligent 
eiamination,  and  the  exact  record,  of 
Lieut  Warren  and  hia  Sappers. 

But,  alas  I  even  with  Fuad  Pascha'a 
assistance  these  things  cannot  be  done 
without  money i    Many  hundred  pounds 


are  wanted  before  this,  the  kernel  of  the 
diaeovery  of  Palestine^  can  be  reached ; 
and  surely  they  will  not  be  wanting* 
The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  is  the 
fii^t  organised  attempt  to  do  what  four- 
fifths  of  the  educated  Englishmen  of  the 
htbt  fifty  years  have  longed,  have  tried, 
to  do  for  themselves.  Who  is  there  that 
has  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
Palestine  who  has  not  eagerly  embmeed 
it,  and  who  i%  there  that  has  not  found 
the  speed,  the  language,  the  heat,  the  ten 
thousand  drawbacks  of  the  place  too  much 
for  him,  and  returned  with  a  new  idea 
and  a  new  feeling  certainly,  but  still  with 
hardly  more  1  At  last  this  society  ia 
started  with  the  object  of  doing  at  leisure^ 
and  in  i  ^'stematic,  thorough  manner, 
what  every  one  tries,  and  fails,  to  do 
hastily,  fragmentarily,  for  himself.  Surely 
every  one  will  support  such  an  attempt. 
J^t  every  one  now  living  in  England  who 
haa  been  In  Pslcstiue  give  the  Palciitlne 
Fund  a  donation,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Our  operations  are  threefold  v — 

1.  Exploration— on  which  I  have  only 
to  add  that  we  have  already  materials  for 
almost  an  entire,  complete,  and  accurate 
map  of  the  country  &ad  photographs  of 
more  than  300  spots  And  objecta,  large 
numbers  of  which  hare  never  before  been 
taken. 

2.  Geology — for  this  our  desire  is  to 
Aond  out  ft  partyi  under  the  charge  of 
Mr,  Prcstwich»  F.G.S,,  the  eminent  geolo- 
gist, who  haj  most  kindly  offered  his  ser- 
vices. 

3.  Botany  and  Zoology — for  which  in 
like  manner  we  hope  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  services  of  the  Eev,  li.  B«  Tristram, 
well  tried  and  well  known  already  in  the 
same  field,  and  anxiou:i,  like  an  old  hunter, 
to  be  off  on  his  final  cliase. 

I  shall  l>o  happy  to  give  any  further 
information,   or  to  forward   the  papers^ 
reports,  and    subscription    list^    of    the 
society  to  any  one  who  will  do  me  the 
kinduess  to  apply  for  them. — I  am,  &c.^ 
Oso&oi  Oaovi, 
Hmi,  Sfc,  PahMine  Exploration  Fund, 
St/d^nham,  Sept.,  1867. 


THE  LUNAR  ECLIPSE  AT  KINEYEH. 


d.  Ma.  TJiiBAN,— There  ii  notice  of  an 
'Colipse  recorded  in  a  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion, which  has  been  tmnMlated  and  inter* 
preted  by  the  late  Dr.  Hincks  as  follows  : 
— **In  the  month  Tisri  the  moon  was 


eclipsed^  and  the  moon  emerged  from  the 
shadow  while  the  sun  was  rising;"  which 
eclipse,  according  to  Dr.  Hincks,  occurred 
on  "Sept.  13,  b.€.  701,  at  the  beginning 
of  Sennacherib  s  reign." 
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EnterUiialng'  ibc  highest  opioioa  of 
the  T&lue  of  l>r,  Hincks'a  tltscovcrieft  in 
caneiform  Uteratare^  I  think  there  &re 
some  reaaotia  for  qucstionitig  the  cod  elu- 
sion of  the  learned  Doctor  la  tbi^  in* 
stance.  In  the  first  pUoe,  looording  to 
•*r;Art  de  Verifier  lea  Datee""  {Pari* 
edition  of  1820),  which  has  receiTed  the 
high  appFoml  of  onr  Astronomer  Koyal 
for  accuracy,  there  was  not  any  cclipa©  of 
the  moon  during  the  year  b.  c.  701,  There 
wa3  a  partial  one  on  Sept,  IS,  "  *  ■  702, 
about  7  a.m.,  allowing  for  the  di0rere.iiGe 
between  the  meridian  of  Nineveh  and 
Paris,  to  which  Dr.  Hi  neks  donbtlest 
alladea,  and  this  so  far  ftilhlled  one  of  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
of  the  moon  emerging  from  ifao  ahiMlow 
while  the  snn  was  rising. 

Bat  V  think  it  fails  in  respect  to  Its 
having  taken  place  **  in  the  beginning  of 
Sennacherib's  reign^*^  as  we  may  conclude 
from  Scripture.  According  to  2  King^, 
xviij.  9—13,  Shalmancacr  was  king  of 
Assyria  in  the  fourth  year  of  licKckiah, 
and  Sennacherib  H  invasion  of  Judah  took 
place  iQ  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  same  ; 
consequently  the  begioning  of  Senna- 
cherib's reign  is  limited  to  the  ten  years 
between  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  of 
Uezekiabj  whichi  according  to  our  Biblical 


chronology,  would  be  n.c.  723— 713,  As^ 
snming  that  Sennacherlb*s  reign  began  in 
the  first  or  second  of  these  years  (i,e,,  soon 
after  his  father  Shafmaneser's  invasion  of 
Samaria)  T  as  we  gather  from  Scripture  that 
he  (ShalmaneRer)  waa  dead  in  the  sixth  of 
Hexckiah,  and  the  annals  of  Sennacherib, 
disoorcred  at  Nineveh  by  ilr.  La  yard,  show 
that  he  overran  Syria  in  the  third  year  of 
hifl  own  reign,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong 
in  dating  the  beginning  of  Seuaacherib'a 
reign  as  either  n.a  722,  or  721,  Now^  on 
referring  to  **  UArtde  V6riScr  Ics  Dates,** 
I  find  there  was  a  tokil  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  Sept  12,  a.c.  721,  about  fi  a.m. 
mean  time  at  Nineveh  ;  and  inasmuch  aa 
this  eclipse  fulfils  all  the  conditions  r»- 
quiretl — viz  ,  that  it  wis  ioiQl^  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  be  recorded  than  any 
partial  one  would  be — that  it  took  pUkoe 
in  the  month  Tisri  (answering  nearly  to 
our  September),  at  the  time  of  eunrise, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Sennaciierib'a 
reign,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but 
that  this  must  ho  the  eclipse  recorded  in 
the  cuneiform  inscription,  which  has  been 
read  by  the  genius  of  Dr.  Hincks, — I 
am,  &G,, 

Boi?aeHiER  W,  Sayili, 


PASCAL  AND  NEWTON- 


I 


Bw  Mm.  UftmAit, — A«  the  biographer  ef 
Sir  Inso  Kewtont  and  the  only  living 
person  who  has  examined  his  letters  and 
iISS*  in  the  poaacasion  of  the  Earl  of 
rort^mouth,  I  feel  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  expose  the  Ibrged  eorrespondence  be- 
tween hlin  and  Faacal  which  hat  recently 
been  presented  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  published  in  successive 
nnmbetB  of  the  Compter  Rendxis,  &c. 

After  perusing  this  correspondence,  I 
communicated  to  M,  Chevrout^  the  Fresi* 
dent  of  the  Academy,  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  letters  are  for- 
gcries ;  but  as  my  letter  may  not  he 
published  till  the  committee  of  the 
Academy  give  in  their  report,  I  am 
anxioos  that  the  troth,  in  so  far  as  I  can 
atate  it,  should  be  known  in  this  country. 

If  the  correapondcncc  in  question  is 
genuine,  Pascal  has  anticipated  Newton 
in  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravity  ; 
and  our  French  friends  across  the  Channel 
might  justly  charge  Mr.  Condnltt,  libhop 
HorsleVp  and  myself— who,  I  believe,  are 
the   ortly   persons   who  had    thoroughly 


examined  the  papers  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 

— with  having  destroyed  the  letters  of 
Pascal,  in  order  to  give  to  Newton  the 
honour,  and  to  England  the  glory,  of  so 
great  a  discovery. 

1.  In  the  ForUmouth  papers  there  la 
not  a  single  letter  from  Pascal  to  Newton, 
nor  any  letter  or  document  In  which  hia 
name  is  mentioned. 

2.  Pascal  is  alleged  to  have  heard  of 
Newion'a  precockmt  genius  as  a  mathe- 
matician, and  to  have  written  to  him 
cnconrsglng  letters,  when  he  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age  I  Newton  was  not  a 
precocious  genius.  His  great  powers 
were  very  slowly  developed.  Till  he  was 
aixiten  he  was  occupied  with  water-  and 
wind-miUa  and  dials ;  and,  as  he  himself 
told  Mr.  Conduitt,  his  firat  experiment 
was  made  in  1658,  when  ho  was  lixteen — 
an  experiment^  too,  indicating  very  little 
genius. 

3.  Newton's  mother,  under  the  name 
of  Anne  Aifscough,  thanks  Pascal  for  his 
attention  to  her  son ;  but  Aitne  AyMcougk 
ceased  to  hnve  that  naute  ^ticn  Neiiton 
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vnB  only  fottr  yeara  old,  and  liad  she 
wiitteii  afUr  that  timo  it  could  onlj  h&vo 
been  aa  Hannah  Smit/i. 

4,  Aooording  to  the  alleged  corres* 
pondence,  Newton  reeeiTcd  at  least  two 
h^ndr^d  mannftcripta  and  notea  from  Pas- 
c^,  which  he  otercd  to  return ;  \mi  ii  doea 
not  appear  that  the  oifer  was  acoepied. 

6.  Newton  never  wrote  in  French* 
and  diBtinctlf  Bt&tcs  that  he  could  not 
tead  French  without  a  diclLonarjr.  Bts 
lett^n  to  Varignon  and  other  French 
kuantt  were  alwars  written  in  Latin. 


6.  The  tcttera  contain  the  strongest  in- 
ternal ciridjinee  that  they  were  not  written 
by  Newton,  He  ncrer  could  hare  ex» 
preaaed  an  elertml  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
fleas  of  hia  fneniL 

7.  An  examination  of  the  handwriting 
and  of  the  paper  by  an  English 
will,  doubtlesa,  add  to  the  cridencc 
above,  thattheconreapondcnoe  Inquestio 
ia  not  genuine.*— I  am>  ftc. 

Ditto  Biucwsm. 

Alhrl^,  Mdrote.,  StpL^  1867. 


THE  ABBE  EDGEWOHTH  DE  FJIUrONT. 


4,  Kn.  FRBAir,— 'Hartng  ohwrved  in 
your  September  number,  p.  256,  that  Mr, 
Henry  Klngaley,  athding  in  the  courte 
of  bis  tiilcnted  novel,  "Madcmoiiello 
MathtldCj"  to  the  Ahbfi  Edge  worth,  mak«a 
a  footnote  Inquiry  aa  to  how  that  eccle^ 
RiMtic  obtained  hia  territorial  title,  '^De 
Finnont,"  I  think  it  po5sib!e  that  an 
nn«wer  to  that  question  contained  In  the 
following  brief  atatcment,  may  not  be  nn* 
weleomo  to  some  of  your  readers,  more 
especially  la  it  itirolvea  one  or  two  other 
points  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hcurj^  Kingdiey 
wiCh  regard  to  "  the  man  who  was  on  the 
scaflfold  with  Louia  XV I/' 

Henry  Allen  Edgeworth,  aon  of  E<scx 
Edgeworth,  and  said  by  French  biogra- 
phers to  have  been  coutin  to  '*  the  great 
Misa  Edgeworth/'  waabora  at  Edgeworth- 
town  in  1745.  His  father,  a  beneficed 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
having  inherited  a  certain  estate  in  Ire- 
land, was  called  "  Edgeworth  of  Fairy 
Moimt;**  but  when  Essex  Kdge worth 
lieestne  a  convert  to  the  Ilaman  Catholic 
faith,  and  conieqncntly  made  hia  perma- 
nent residcuco  at  Totilouae^  hia  Irlah 
territorial  title  lapsed  into  "  De  Firmont/' 
Henry,  Essex  E^lgcworth'a  son*  waa  edu- 
cated in  France,  first  at  Toulonae,  and 
aflerwarda  at  the  Sorbonne.  When  or- 
dained prieat,  be  entered  the  fraternity  of 
"  lies  Missions  Elrang^res  **  in  Paris,  and 
became  Confessor  to  Madame  ElUabeth, 
who  introduced  him  to  her  brother 
Louia  XV  I.  That  monar<*h*8  earnest 
appreciation  of  this  ecclcMastic's  character 
waa  beat  evinced  on  the  scafTold  ;  but  after 
the  king*8  execution,  »o  imminent  was  the 
danger  to  which  the  loyal  Abb^  Edge- 
worth  de  Firmont  waa  exposed,  that  he 
dwelt  in  seclusion  at  Choisy,  under  the 
name  of  "  Essex/*  until  enabled  to  eicape 
in  disguise  to  England.    There,  as  after- 


wards at  Mittau  and  elsewhere^  the  AbbS 
Edgeworth  de  Firmont  was  entitled  to  ail 
honour;  but  when  the  second  William 
Pitt  gcneroualy  desired  him  to  accept  a 
pension,  he  refused  it    By  special  reqneat 

*  W«  imdotBtftDd  thAt  M,  Cbulo*.  the  dlntiii. 
ffuiihttd  momber  of  tbo  French  Itutitute,  who 
po«»e«9e9  about  300  or  400  AUtOOTvph  lf?tterf 
wfaf <}h  bavA  b«en  mads  pubtie  at  Pmia,  and  i 
said  to  have  actuaHypsti^tl  between  Pascsid 
Nc  wton,  hiu  doclmed  to  itAte  to  the  . 

of  tbo  AcAdemiy  of  fieletieeii  appofotdd  to  lkl> 
i|iijre  iuto  tbcir  anthentfctty  bow  tb^  ewa« 
iuUii  bift  puj»eefiiitdn.  Tbe  cammittee  ba»  tbflx«- 
foro  dccliuod  to  tnvwttcmte  ibd  subjoet,  IL 
Faiiffera.  bowever,  tbeenundnt  odttorcrr  Fftscat's 
works,  baa  dtclared  that  the  lottore  of  FasoJ, 
of  bia  alBttr,  Uadama  Penrln,  and  Jaoqueliii 
Pascal  are  not  In  tlurfr  fuind writing^  and  are  all 
wr{tte&  by  the  sauM  baud.  Wbcn  Sir  Inaac 
2towton*s  lettera  ara  subjocted  to  a  atntilar 
ordeal,  we  bave  no  dcnibt  tbat  tbej  wiU  bo 
found  to  be  forged,  like  ttkosa  of  PanaL  "Wo 
Icnru  fr«>m  tbo  new  number  <»f  Tht  Mmtth  that 
tbo  opiulon  of  tba  ComudMkmflVB  appointed 
by  Ujo  Actut^mle  dee  Sdoticee  wee  rnren  by 
tbo  celebrated  astroDomer,  JL  le  Verrner,  wbo 
said :— AjitronomoiB  have  tbo  bad  habit  of 
brlng-lng  Iuto  pbiy^  with  respect  to  bU  matten, 
tt  rulo  wbfch  tb^  were  obliged  to  mako  for 
tbemaelrca  with  regard  to  MtaKniomical  obaer> 
vatloua.  When  a  doeuinent  ia  aubmitted  to 
thcm^  tbcy  nalc  wbenee  It  comM,  wbo  Ixea 
^Ijnied  it,  iiLid  wbftt  are  the  proofs  of  it4  reality 
and  exox-titudo.  When  tbcae  proofsaro  wanting, 
tbov  are  Ju  tho  habit  of  putting  the  doctunetit 
aside —without  nocwswwjfly  tboroby  affirming 
tbat  it  Ifl  fa]«e.  He  had  Utely  received  from  an  _ 
KugUiih  EaisBloniucy  iu  ludia  an  obeenratioa  i  ' 
two  black  polnta  wbleb  bAd  piieeed  orer  f* 
nua.  If  tbexe  bad  been  but  one,  be  would  1 
publisbid  tbe  obeervation;  but  two !— at  1 
tfme.  moreover,  wben  astronomera  wbo  ' 
tnltied  tbe  eun'^t  eiuface  erery  day  bad  tMKl 
nothing  I  U  bad  appeared  to  him  extracnidbiaiy, 
and  be  bad  put  tbe  letter  jutido.  Ha  repeated 
that  tbeae  habits  of  distrunt  were,  perhapa. 
wronnty  brou^bt  to  tbe  batidliiur  of  aU  Idodi  of 
eoieatlnc  eiibjecta.  BtiU,  tbta  ehowed  bow  in- 
....  -  .  .  *    •      to 


ooaireufent  It  waa  to  appoint 
deal  wttb  iiuostiona  of  the  kind  brought  before 
ibo  Academy  by  M,  Cbaalee.     If,  however,  tbat 
gvntlomnn  wutiM  ir^V's  expUiiAtions  ae  to 
oHfflo  of  bU  doi  •  condition  of! 

told  what  uae  ^v  ii>  of  tboeo  ex 

tione,  tbe  ooinn  j  i  i  .  -nly  reply,  I 

would  coujild<!r  tb  it  Ljiiei^tiiin  ^«r  thcexpli 
tlotit  had  l>cori  givuii,     (H.  U  ) 
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of  LonU  XVIII.  at  Bliiikeiiboiirg,  he  con- 
veyed the  order  of  the  "Saint  Espnt*'  to 
Pftal,  Emperor  of  Hussiii,  hut  although 
the  best  friend  of  the  exiled  royal  family 
of  Prance,  \^  declined  every  perBon*! 
mark  of  di&tlDction  i^bicti  princes  more 
prosperoni  At  tliat  time  than  those  of 
Frttnoe  would  fala  have  conferred  on  him, 
and  deToted  him&clf  to  the  service  of  Ibo 
frieadlett  sick  and  poor.    In  the  summer 


of  1S07,  tlie  Abb6  Edgeworth  de  Firmont 
died  of  ft  fever  ciiught  in  the  dl&ch&rgo 
of  hia  spiriiad  duties  &t  the  Military 
Hospital  of  Mittau,  Louig  XVIIL  com- 
posed a  Latin  epitaph  in  honour  of  that 
name,  concerning  which  I  hare  thus  pre* 
Eumed  to  address  jou.* — I  am,  &c. 


A.  E.  C. 


Upptr  Wimpole  Street,  W. 


LOKQEYITY. 


5.  Mh.  Urbif, — Ah  an  addition  to  the 
iufftancos  of  longevity  fumiahcd  by  Mr. 
Fuller  (Thi  Gbittleman's  Maoazijtb,  May 
and  Sept),  allow  me  to  eend  you  some 
partieulnra  respecting  an  old  man,,  named 
Joshua  Miliar)  at  present  living  in  thi^ 
town,  who  has  reached  the  patriarcb.«kl 
age  ofl06y earn.  Bom  in  the  village  of 
DuuBton  on  the  Tyne,  he  wai  baptised,  aa 
is  diown  by  the  regiater  of  the  pariah  of 
Whickham^  on  the  25th  of  October,  1761* 
He  wia  engaged  for  fourteen  years  on 
boftrd  ft  man- of  war,  under  Ndaon,  by 
whom  he  wa^  promised  promotion;  but 


bis  eipectations  were  not  fulfilled,  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  gallant  admiral, 
ilillar  soon  after  quitted  the  service,  and 
until  recently  wai  employed  aA  a  keelman 
at  Bedlington.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
age,  Milhir  is  hale  and  hearty ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  slight  deafnes^^  ia  in  full 
eivja}?mcnt  of  hifi  faculties. 

Tho^e  particulars  I  have  taken,  brie6y, 
from  the  NrwcuMJe  DaU^  Chronidc  of 
this  date.— 1  am,  &c^. 

J.  Mixtjii., 

KtwcoBtU^n*  Tijne, 


A  PLEA  FOK  STONEHENGE, 


6.  Mil  Frbih,  --  The  well  known 
iniereit  taken  by  your  Magazine  in 
Archseology,  and  in  oar  ancient  national 
nionumenta^  leads  me  to  address  you  on 
the  subject  of  Stonehenge,  with  the  view 
of  calling  attention  to  iU  c<jndition.  This 
grand  monument  of  the  far  pai^t  is  an< 
happily  undergoing  premature  ruin.  En- 
tirely unprotected,  the  stones  are  abraded 
by  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  of  visitors 
driven  by  careless  drivers,  wandering 
cattle  rub  their  bodies  against  them,  and 
pilfering  fcourista — nn  fort  una  tely»  by  no 
means  rare-— chip  piecea  from  the  atones, 
which  they  carry  off  aa  memoriala  of 
Stonehenge,  and  of  their  own  thievish 
propensities. 

Kor  are  these  the  only  influencet  at 
worl^  to  destroy  what  Wharton  has  well 
cftUed  i|i  }^  ))cautiful  sonnet, 

•'Tbo  noblest  monument  of  Albion's  kle.*" 

^ires  for  picnic  purposes  nrc  lighted 
nnder  and  around  the  stones ;  the  result 
of  which  is,  that  portions  of  many  of  them 
are  cracked  and  badly  burnt.  Surely  all 
thdae  evils  should  be  averted.  Stone- 
henge^  it  is.  true,  stands  on  private 
ground ;  but  as  the  proprietor  is  apparently 
indidercnt  respecting  its  fate,  one  or  more 
of  our  A  rchtcological  Institutions  should 


endeavour  to  preserve  this  moat  inte- 
resting  relic.  A  small  sum  would  defray 
the  cost  of  placing  a  light  and  appropriate 
iron  railing  round  it,  which,  without  tm- 
pediog  the  view;  would  prevent  cattle  and 
carriages  from  injuring  the  stones.  I 
would  further  suggest  that  a  small  cottage 
should  be  erected  near  the  monument, 
and  that  an  efficient  person  should  be 
appointed  to  reside  in  it,  whoso  business 
it  should  be  to  admit  vltltors  within  tho 
railing,  and  take  care  that  the  monument 
was  not  wantonly  injured.  The  remnno- 
ration  that  he  would  receive  from  parties 
would  render  it  unneoessary  to  give  him 
a  salary;  bdeed  a  small  admisaion  fee,  to 
which  no  visitor  would  object,  might  be 
eslablujhed.  Such  a  plan  obtains  with 
reapect  to  many  of  our  ancient  monu- 
ments, and  h  found  to  answer  extremely 
welU-I  am,  &c.,  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

Bdletue  Homey  BaiJu 

•  tetters  of  ibe  Abbd  Ed^rcworth,  with  a 
fiketch  of  bis  life  prefixed,  wera  printed,  oao 
voL.Svo.  in  Pfiria,  ISIS.  l1io  compiUdon  WM 
oHginJilly  in4ido  by  tho  AbW^  hiaTt^tlt  at  tfa» 
iirgeut  ixK|ue(it  of  LuuU  XVI II.  Bnof  ZMitioei 
nihil  lira  arc  also  to  be  found  in  tho  **  NoaTtll* 
Biograpliio  O^^ralo,"  and  tbo  *'  131ogn|iliia  dea 
Contcinporoliis,"  and  in.  otbor  works  tnoro  in* 
AccoAsiblt^  to  tho  pubUo,  but  of  oqual  Talue  to 
French  •tudcnta. 


Mr.    TlRaAir,^ — As  the    editor  of        They  ha?©  long  been  worn  by  the  Mr- 


what  b  emphatically  Tex  QE^'TLEVlNa 
Maoazittk,  will  you  oblige  me  by  in- 
forming me  whether  you  conaider  that 
the  livery  Hetranta  of  county  magistrates 
aro  cnLitled  io  wear  cockades  in  tkelr 
hats  ? 


T&n\M  of  officen  in  the  army;  and  I 
ahould  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any 
rule  or  regulation  on  the  aubjecL. 

I  am,  &c, 

A   CotTFTT   MaOISTEITCp 

Stpi,,  1867. 


JACKSON'S  MS. 


'  BOOK  OF  DEEDS  AND  PRECEDENTS,"  temp,  MARY 
AND  ELIZABETH. 


8,  Mr.  UaAAir, — Hunter,  in  the"  His- 
tory of  South-Yorkfthire "  {area,  1828), 
several  times  refers  to  this  book,  which  he 
atates  had  been  Been  hy  him  amongst  the 
colleetions  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Broomhcad^ 
near  Sheffield,  and  which  he  bad  found  of 
great  use  in  the  preparation  of  his  work. 


At  page  120  of  toI  ii.,  he  speaks  of  it 
as  ''  a  large  volume  of  precedents  and 
drafts  still  exijitlng.'*  Can  any  one  say 
where  this  book  now  is  ? — I  am,  Ac, 

CRAIkLtS  JAQKSOMm 

Doncaster, 
Sept.,  1867, 


HAREISON  FAMILY. 


B,  Mb.  UnBiKi — The  number  of  Tbb 
Gektlbman'b  MioiziKE  for  December 
last  contains  a  notice  of  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  William  Moore  Harrison,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  his  father,  Mr.  Richardson 
Harrison,  was  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family, 
one  of  whose  ancestors  was  the  Sir 
Thomas  Harrison  mentioned  in  Tea 
QaKtLCKAH'a  Maojlzinh  of  1795,  Parti, 
p.  486.  I  have  not  the  old  volume  of  the 
Magazine  to,  refer  to,  hut  I  should  bo 
much  obliged  if  any  of  yonr  readeni  and 


correspondents  coold  help  me  to  any 
infonnatiou  about  the  early  history  of 
this  family  of  Harri^n.  A  pedigree  of 
them  is  entered  at  the  Heralds'  College, 
commencing  witb  Thomas  Harrison,  of 
Stcadsike,  in  Halifax,  eounty  York,  gen^ 
tleman,  who  died  iu  1774,  father  of  Rich- 
ardson Harrison,^!  am,  fee, 

FaiJtois  Nichols, 

Lawford  HaU,  Manningiree, 
Sept,  1367, 


LIKCOLNSHIRE  SONGS* 
10,  Mr.  Urban, — I  am  tery  anxious     time  by  a  blind  fiddler  on  the  night  of 


to  recover  the  words  bf  two  old  songs 
which  were  very  popular  among  our 
Lincolnshire  peasantry  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago.  They  have  each  of  them  once 
existed  as  printed  broadsides.  After 
much  inquiry  I  have  been  unable  to  hear 
of  a  single  copy  of  either  of  them. 

1.  Of  this  I  pessess  the  following  frag* 
mcnt,  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a 
person  who  had  often  heard  it  sung.  The 
intention  of  the  ditty  was  to  protest 
against  the  inclosnre  of  commons : — 

'^  The  lawyer  he  up  to  London  is  gone 
To  get  the  act  passed  before  be  return. 


great 


the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
was  fought  :^- 

"Our  Captain  he  was  a  man  of 

fame, 
Sir  Thomas  Matthews,  that  was  bis 

namf} ; 
And  when  In  the  midst  of  the  battle  bo 

came. 
Ho  cried,  'Figbt  on  my  joUj^  boy8,wiili 

coiirogo  true  and  bold, 
We  will  never  hftve  It  said  that  w©  erer 

was  {iic)  controlled. 


But  now  the  commoQa  are  ta^en  In, 

The  cottages  pulled  down, 
And  Moggy  fi  got  na  wool  to  apin 

Her  Hnfiey-woolaey  gown/' 

2.  This  sea  song  was  formeriy  a  great 
TavouriLe  by  the  farm-house  fire-side.  The 
followmg  lines  were  repeated  to  me  by  a 
person  who  heard  them  sung  for  the  last 


The  first  thai  bore  down  on  ua  wertt 

three, 
The  AimweU,  the  Speedwell,  and  Sals* 

biiree, 
The  one  was  on  the  wither,  the  t'other 

on  the  dither, 
And  the  third  on  the  starboard  lee.** 
I  am,  &c.. 

En  w  A  an  Fiaooos. 
BoVtufoni  Manor,  Briffg. 


DlCTIONAllY  OF  CUSTOMS. 


Ih  JIr*  Urban,—!  should  feel  exceed- 
ingly obliged  if  nny  of  your  correspond  en  ts, 
knowing  of  any  heal  ctistoms,  would  send 
jLu  account  of  them  to  me ;  as  I  am  collect- 


ing materiiiU  to  publish  a  Dictioaar}'  of 
Cu4toma.— I  am,  ic, 

T.  T.  Dter. 
r,  Berkekif  Street,  W, 


CAPTAIN  COOrs  SHIP. 


12.  Mr.  Urbak,— I  read  the  other  day 
in  an  old  n^i^apaper,  apparently  of  about 
1S57  or  1858,  that  the  ahip  in  which  the 
celebratc<l  navigator,  Captain  Cook,  jour- 
neyed round  the  world,  and  which  used 
to  he  moored  off"  Someraet  Houb«  *a  % 


Thamei  police  station,  woa  to  be  remored 
to  I>eptford  dockyard,  and  broken  up. 

Can  any  of  yonr  readers  tell  me  whether 
this  order  ever  took  effect,  or  whether  the 
old  htill  b  stiM  in  existence  t^I  am^  kc, 

TuiMSSIHUS. 


TKADESSIAX^S  TOKENS. 


13.  3Iiu  Uaaan, — ^I  should  have  been 
sarpriBed  («ee  August  number  of  Tdb 
GEKTLB]CAif*fl  MAOAStiirs)  if  your  corres- 
pondent, Mr,  Wood,  had  found  any  notice 
of  his  tokens  in  Boyne'a  work  ;  hut  if  he 
will  look  at  page  125  in  Conder'a  "  Pro- 
vincial Coina,    Tokcni,    and   MedaJeti/* 


he  will  find  hia  Banbury  token  men- 
tioncd,  and  at  page  191  hia  Dublin 
one."  Boyne  merely  alludea  to  the"  Early  " 
tn&desman «  tokens  of  1666,  &c.,  while 
Conder  those  of  1700,  &c--I  am,  &c , 

W.  T.  iLIFF. 

Ep9om,  SepL,  1867* 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  WALNUT  TREB. 


14.  Mr.  U  jib  ax,  —  Will  any  of  your 
readers  have  the  klndne^ij  to  inform  me 
why  walnut  trees  *re  so  few  aod  far 
between  in  Englaad^  where  they  are  Ln- 
digenoQS  1  The  timlwr  of  the  walnut  tree 
lb  very  superior  to  moBt  other  kind ^  grown 
in  tbifl  countr)%  and  the  fruit  is  dc- 
serredly  a  common  favourite ;  then  why 
do  we  not  plant  walntit  trees  by  our  hedge- 
rows, inatead  of  the  elm  and  udele»8 
poplar  1  Not  only  ia  the  timber  good, 
btit  the  tree.^  would  produe^e  an  annual 
dividend  in  the  shape  of  such  fruit  as  can- 


not bo  produced  in  a.ny  other  country. 
Yet  ©very  season  we  import  large  quanti- 
ties of  a  very  inferior  kind,  to  supply  the 
demand  in  our  markets.  Jt  i»  said  to  h« 
a  mgn  of  wis^lom  in  a  man  when  he  pUnta 
an  orchard ;  but  certainly  the  gentle  man 
who  plants  walnut  treea  in  "  every  sunny 
wayside  where  he  can,"  is  wLiely  alive  to 
his  own  interest,  beaidea  being  a  beue- 
f4<:tor  to  his  family  on  the  "  manor  born/* 
and  to  every  man  who,  like  myself,  is  a 


Nucis  Amatoji. 


CENTENARIANS, 


16,  Ma.  raBAir^'-Your  correspondent 
Mr  J.  F.  Fuller's  letter  pubUahed  in  The 
Geistlemak'b  Magazine  for  May,  docs  not 
set  at  rest  the  doubts  entertained  by  some 
wntera  aa  to  whether  tlie  age  of  one 
hundred  years  la  actually  reached  by  men 
in  "  these  degenerato  days." 

His  cJctractB  from  newspapers  prove 
little  save  the  eaiy  credulity  of  the  ex- 
tractor. Extracts  from  reliable  regi retries 
of  birth  might  bo  worth  something  an 
cvideoce  of  age.  It  is  well  known  that 
per^ns  of  great  age  are  as  prone  to 
chronicle  thcmMelves  older  than  their  true 
age,  as  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  they 
might  be  prone  to  write  themselves 
younger  than  their  true  age;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  the  in&tunooa  quoted  by 
N.  S,  1867,  Vol.  IV. 


your  correspondent,  the  supposed  cente- 
narians are  persons  in  humble  circum- 
atanoea,  to  whom  it  might  be  very  ad- 
vantageous  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
sympathy  of  their  neighbours  by  this 
"  tale  of  years." 

The  newspapers  publiiih  the  gossip  that 
readier  their  letter  box,  which  may  be 
good  authority  for  a  case  of  a  ealf  with 
two  heads,  or  a  gigantic  turnip,  but  better 
evidence  is  needed  to  establish  ati  import- 
anl  question  in  pbysiology* — [  am,  ftc.^ 


JoDH  RoDsats. 


Augmf,  1SG7. 


•  Except  the  word  "ha'fpomiy  "  on  the  e'lg?. 
L  L 


5o8  [Oct. 

Antiquarian  ^oU0* 

By   CHARLES    ROACH   SMITH,   F.S.A, 

Quid  tandem  vetat 

Antiqua  misceri  novis  ? 


Yorkshire, — Some  interesting  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  at 
Kildale  Church,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Atkinson  describes  at  considerable  length  with  competent  pen,  and 
with  so  much  zeal  and  good  feeling,  that  it  may  be  inferred  he  will 
secure  careful  drawings,  so  that  engravings  may  be  made  of  the  remains 
of  most  consequence.  The  restoration,  or  rather  rebuilding,  of  this 
church  has  been  agitated  for  two  or  three  years  past;  and  on  the 
maturing  of  the  plans,  proceedings  were  commenced  a  few  weeks  since 
by  taking  down  the  nave  and  the  chief  part  of  the  chancel,  leaving  only 
the  tower  untouched.  In  the  process  of  clearing  away  the  old  floor  and 
the  adjacent  matters,  several  tombstones  and  other  carved  stonework  were 
brought  to  light.  Two  tombstones,  with  swords  and  other  symbols  cut 
upon  them,  had  previously  been  partially  visible.  Several  more  have  lately 
been  discovered ;  of  different  shapes,  with  crosses  cut  upon  them : 
the  two  of  earUer  date,  having  this  figure  cut  in  relief;  the  later  in  sunk 
lines.  Another  bears  a  floriated  cross ;  the  carving  shiarp  and  of  elegant 
design :  unfortunately  this  has  been  broken,  and  all  that  remains  of  a 
legend  is  a  small  portion  with  the  letters  me  :  avt  as  fresh  as  if  but  just 
left  by  the  graver's  tool.  "At  least  two  of  the  larger  stones  have  the 
Percy  shield  rudely  incised ;  two  a  sword  (one  of  these  in  relief) ;  two  a 
symbol  at  the  upper  comers,  which  is  not  a  rude  cinquefoil  in  a  circum- 
scribed circle,  simply  because  there  are  six  points ;  one  a  figure  in  relief, 
which  may  be  a  horn  suspended  by  a  baldric;  and  one  of  3ie  lesser,  be- 
sides a  pair  of  shears  near  the  middle,  has  a  beautifully  cut  circular  figure, 
with  eight  *  foils '  nearer  the  head.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
all  of  these  once  covered  members  of  the  Percy  family,  who  came  into 
possession  of  the  Kildale  manor  early  in  the  13th  century,  if  not  before." 

Mr.  Atkinson  describes  the  earlier  remains  as  follows  : — "  But  inte- 
resting as  all  these  memorials  are,  and  in  more  ways  than  one,  their 
interest,  it  would  seem  likely,  fades  before  that  of  other  matters  found 
at  a  level  a  few  inches  deeper  than  that  of  the  tombstones.  Just  within 
the  line  of  the  north  wall  of  the  church  a  series  of  interments,  laid  east 
and  west,  and  with  the  head  of  one  near  the  feet  of  the  next,  were  found 
to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight ;  and  with  them  a  number  of  weapons 
of  iron  and  articles  of  bronze.  Among  the  former  were  three  swords,  an 
axe,  three  or  four  daggers  (presumably  :  from  the  state  of  corrosion  it  is 
hard  to  say  decisively  that  one  at  least  is  not  a  spear  or  javelin  head),  a 
knife  in  a  bone  handle,  portions,  apparently,  of  spurs,  &c.  Among  the 
latter  a  pair  of  tweezers,  an  object  consisting  of  two  legs,  each  two 
inches  long,  set  square  in  the  ends  of  a  cross  bar  (about  half  the  length 
of  the  legs),  and  terminating  each  of  them  in  moveable  rings,  not 
unlikely  a  means  of  suspension  for  some  object  or  objects  unknown ; 
the  remains  of  two  hemispherical  bowls  of  thin  metal,  about  two  and 
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a  half  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  perforated  mth  four  small 
holes  near  the  rim,  which  probably  or  certainly  formed  parts  of  a 
balance,  A  plug  of  lead  also  was  met  with,  which,  from  the  green 
metallic  matter  about  it,  seemed  to  have  come  from  a  bronze  or  bronze- 
lined  socket ;  and  a  shield-shaped  and  decorated  plate  of  bronze,  which 
may  have  been  the  chape  of  a  sword  or  da^er  sheath.  A  small  wooden 
frame  was  also  found,  with  a  moveable  panel,  inclosing  a  small  plate  of 
lead,  about  the  thickness  of  haif-a-crown,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
by  one  inch  in  dimensions*" 

Mr,  Atkinson  is  of  opinion  that  these  renmins  may  be  referred  to  the 
Danish  occupation  of  Yorkshire  :  and  he  refers  to  the  works  of  Herr 
Wdrsaae  of  Copenhagen  (than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority),  for 
Cypes  of  the  Danish  axe  and  sword,  which  seem  to  accord  with  the 
Kildale  weapons  more  closely  than  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon.  He 
observes,  "  The  dispossessed  owners  of  Kildale,  named  in  Domesday, 
were  Orme  and  Ligulf ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
were  heirs — ^at  least  successors — to  others  whose  nationality  was  as 
distinctly  declared  by  their  names,  as  in  the  case  not  only  of  these  two, 
but  in  that  of  t^venty-one  more  out  of  the  twenty-seven  owners  in  Cleve- 
land specified  in  the  Domesday  Book.  It  is  scarcely  a  mere  surmise 
that  some  of  the  earlier  of  these  settlers — perhaps  not  quite  the  earliest — 
might  be  buried  within  the  limits  of  a  Christian  edifice  and  yet  not 
without  the  accustomed  weapons  of  their  heathen  fore-elders.*' 

A  tumulus  near  Weaverthorpe  has  lately  been  opened,  a  prelude  to 
further  excavations  conducted  by  Canon  Greenwell.  The  tumulus  and 
its  contents  are  thus  described  : — ^**  This  w^as  a  solitary  mound,  of  very 
large  area,  but  spread  about  greatly  by  the  agency  of  the  plough,  until 
the  diameter  was  over  50  ft,  the  height  being  reduced  to  2  ft.  In  exca- 
vating,  quantities  of  red  deer  and  other  animal  bones,  all  split  longi- 
tudinally for  the  marrow,  were  found,  In  the  centre,  in  a  circular  grave 
of  10  ft.  diameter,  and  nearly  6  ft.  deep  into  the  solid  chalk,  was  found 
the  burial  of  a  Briton — a  warrior,  laid  with  his  w^eapons  beside  him. 
The  body  was  on  the  left  side,  with  the  head  towards  the  north-east,  and 
in  the  now  well-understood  contracted  posture  in  which  the  inhumed 
burials  of  the  Britons  w  ere  made.  The  bony  right  hand  of  the  skeleton 
grasped  a  fine  bronze  dagger  of  the  round-ended  (and  eariy)  type.  The 
ovate-oblong  blade  was  delicately  thin,  and  the  broad  end  had  the  three 
ri%'ets  (bronze)  which  fastened  it  to  the  handle,  the  mark  of  which  still 
remained.  A  flint  knife  lay  upon  the  dagger,  and  below  it  was  a  double- 
pointed  awl,  or  bodkin,  of  bronze— a  curious  and  novel  implement. 
Over  the  breast  were  five  very  large  jet  buttons  and  one  of  clay ;  and  at 
the  back  of  the  skeleton,  in  the  position  it  must  have  held  when  slung 
over  the  shoulder  during  life,  was  the  fine  battle-axe  (a  model  of  the  old 
stone  axe),  having  the  mark  on  the  i)atina  of  the  wooden  handle," 

Cheshire — The  Rev,  William  Lowe  has  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  two  sepulchral  stones,  discovered  in  excavating  the  floor 
of  the  church  at  Rmbur)^,  near  Tarporley.  They  are  both  ornamented 
with  richly  foliated  crosses  and  inscribed  :  the  one — 

CILDAR  :  SALAMON   ORE  (?)    ISI   CI  :  NO 

PATER  NOSTER  :  QVl    ES   IN   CE 
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The  other— 

ICH  :  WILLIAM  :  DE  :  HOLGREVE  :  GIT 

XPC  :  issi  :  DEVS  :  DE  :  SA  :  alme  :  eit  :  MCi. 
Both  are  engraven  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "Proceedings'*  of  the  Society. 

Hereford, — Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  has  contributed  to  the  same  number  a. 
notice  of  a  Sepulchral  Brass  in  All  Saints  Church,  with  remarks.  The 
inscription,  apparently  now  given  correctly  for  the  first  time,  is  in  three 
lines  as  follows  : — 

"  Icy  gyst  maistre  Jehn  Hvnger  escuyer  jadix  Maistre 
Queux  de  la  Royne  Katteryne  lequel  trespassa  le  x"*  jV 
Doctobre  Ian  de  grace  m*  iiij«  xxxv  dont  dieux  ait  lame." 

Mr.  Nichols  observes — "  The  man's  surname  is  remarkable.  Hunger  is 
proverbially  said  to  be  the  best  sauce ;  but  in  the  household  of  Katha- 
rine of  Anjou  it  is  evident  that  Hunger  was  the  best  cook.  But  not  less 
remarkable  is  the  designation  of  his  office — Maistre  Queux  de  la  Royne 
Katteryne ;  meaning,  Master  Cook  of  the  Queen's  Household.  Queux 
is  an  old  French  word,  now  obsolete,  which  seems  to  take  an  interme- 
diate place  between  the  Latin  coquus  and  our  cook;  and  which  the 
French  exchanged  altogether  for  cuisinier^  the  Queux  having  first  given 
birth  to  the  word  amine,  Henry  V.  was  married  to  Katharine  of  France 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  1420,  and  she  was  crowned  on  the  24th  of  February- 
following.  The  honour  of  Hereford  having  been  assigned  to  her,  she 
was  probably  frequently  resident  at  that  place.  She  is  recorded  to  have 
kept  the  Christmas  of  1423  there,  when  King  James  of  Scotland  was 
her  guest  Her  son,  Henry  VI.,  when  seven  years  of  age,  kept  his 
Easter  at  Hertford  Castle  in  1429.  The  church  of  All  Saints  contained 
another  memorial  of  one  of  her  servants,  the  Porter  of  her  Hall,  whose 
epitaph  is  thus  given  by  Weaver : — *  Hie  jacet  Johannes  Prest,  quondam 
Janitor  Hospitii  Katherine  nuper  Regine  Anglie.' " 

Kent — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  held 
at  Dartford,  Mr.  E.  Spurrell  read  a  paper  on  the  caves  or  pits,  sunk  in 
the  chalk  chiefly,  in  various  parts  of  this  county.  The  subject  was,  in 
fact,  identical  with  that  in  the  March  number  of  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  of  the  present  year,  to  which  all  who  may  yet  remain  in 
doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  these  pits  are  referred.  Mr.  Spurrell  discusses 
the  question  in  a  fair  spirit,  evidently  seeking  for  truth  alone ;  but  some 
of  his  statistics  do  not  altogether  warrant  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at 
There  is  nothing  at  all  in  common  between  the  pits  and  the  remains  found 
by  Mr.  Adlam,  near  Salisbury  (see  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1 866) ; 
neither  does  it  appear  clearly  that  the  pits  alluded  to  in  other  counties 
are  similar  to  those  in  Kent  and  South  Essex,  which  so  forcibly  answer 
to  the  description  of  the  chalk  pits  in  Britain,  given  by  Pliny.  But  ad- 
mitting those  in  Norfolk  are  like  the  Kentish,  Pliny^s  account  is  clear 
and  applicable,  and  it  will  apply  to  all.  That  in  ancient  times  pits  and 
caverns  were  often  used  as  abodes  and  for  storing  of  com,  history  and 
reason  concur  in  allowing  as  facts.  In  parts  of  France,  even  at  the 
present  day,  caves  are  used  for  the  storing  of  wines  and  other  purposes, 
and  even  for  dwellings ;  as,  for  instance,  around  Tours,  at  Amboise,  and 
ift  th^  vicinity  of  Montrichard ;  but  living  underground  in  such  places 
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as  the  Kentish  chalk  pits  would  be  altogether  exceptional  modes  of 
existing,  while  tlie  use  of  the  pits»  in  the  eyes  of  practical  agriculturists^ 
as  a  comparatively  easy  way  of  getting  at  this  manure,  is  obvious,  and 
iheir  construction  simple  and  natural.  There  are  wide  differences 
between  caves  and  pits  fit  for  the  purposes  of  human  dwellings,  and 
per|>endicular  shiifts  like  wells,  descending  to  great  depths,  and  then 
branching  out,  precisely  as  Pliny  describes  lhem»  like  the  cuttings  in 
mines.  In  no  one  instance  has  any  evidence  of  human  habitation  been 
found  in  these  pits ;  neither  am  I  aware  that  ever  (as  Mr.  Spurrell  would 
seem  to  imply)  any  sepulchral  remains  have  been  discovered  in  them ; 
neither  do  they  resemble  any  of  the  rubbish  pits  and  lairina^  such  as  I 
have  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Roman  stations. 

Sussex,— lL\\t    Sussex   Archaeological  Society  continues  steadily  to 
progress  and  prosper.     Its  vital   iiowers  are  shown  by  its  publications, 
now  amounting  to  no  less  than  nineteen  volumes,  the  last  of  which  is 
just  issued.     It  is  from  the  published  works  that  an  estimate  of  the  true 
strength  of  a  Societ)^  must  be  made,  and  not  from  the  lists  of  members, 
aor  the  numbers  who  attend  what  are  called  congresses ;  and  in  these 
the  proofs  of  its  archaeological  zeal  and  ability,  the  Sussex  Society  stands 
among  the  highest  in  this  country.     ^Vith  the  exception  of  Mr  Blaauw 
-(who  has  been  for  some  time  unwell),  the  founders  and  the  main  stay  of 
the  Society  are  impressed  in  the  last  volume  as  strongly  as   in   the 
^earlier:  thus  conspicuous  are  j>apers  by  the  Rev.  E.  Turner,  Mr.  Lower, 
Mr.  Durrant  Cooper,  and  a  few  others.    Mr.  Turner's  chief  contributions 
to  this  volume  are  papers  on  "  The  Lost  Toutis  of  Northeye  and  Hydn- 
<eye,"   and  on  *'The    High    Roads  in  Sussex  in  the    17th  and    iSth 
Centuries."     Mr.  Lower  writes  on  *'  Old  Parochial  Documents  relating 
10  Lindfield,"  on  **  Worked  Flints  found  near    Hastings,"   on   **  The 
Famdy  of  Whitfield,"  on   "The  Trial  and  Execution  of  Lord  Dacre, 
itmp.  Hen.  VIIL,"  and  on  "The  Tomb  of  Richard  Barrd  in  Sompting 
Church,"     Mr.  Durrant  Cooper  gives  papers  on  **  Royalist  Composi- 
tions in  Sussex  during  the  Commonwealth,"  and  on  **  Aliens  in  Rye, 
icmp.  Hen.  VIII.*'     Mr.  Roger  Turner,  jun.,  in  an  account  of  the  Great 
George  Inn,  Petworth,  introduces  from  Earle's  "  Microcosmographie " 
iiis  excellent  description  of  the  tavern  of  the  1 6th  and  lyih  centuries. 
When  it  is  considered  there  are  nineteen  volumes  of  new  materials  con- 
tributed towards  the  history  of  Sussex,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of 
Ihe  labours  of  the  Society,  or  rather   of   those   few   active   members 
whose  name5  stand  thus  honourably  on  record  as  the  re|>resentatives 
of  the  Society.     These  materials,  to  a  w^ide  extent  hitherto  unknown 
or  inaccessible,   throw   not   only   light   on   the    social    and    political 
Etate   of  the  county  at  various  periods ;   but   they  are  frequently  im- 
portant  in    clearing   up   and  explaining    events    which  more   or  less 
affected  the  entire  nation.     Mr.  Durrant  Cooper's  *'  Notes  on  Midhurst, 
its  Lords,  and  its  Inhabitants,"  read  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  include,  as  usual,  a  large  amount  of  unpublished  interesting 
matter,  drawn   chiefly  from   the  public  records  and  other  documents. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  appear  in  full  in  the  Societ/s  next  volume,  in 
■which   are  promised  also  an  account  of  the  recently  disclosed  mural 
paintings  in  Plumpton  Church;  the  discovery  of  Anglo-Saxon  masonry  in 
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the  Church  of  Lurgashall;  and  a  description  of  13th-century  pottery, 
lately  discovered  at  Horsham  by  Mr.  Honeywood.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
coins  found  at  Chancton  Fann  (three  miles  from  Storrington)  have 
recently  been  so  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  "  The  Numismatic 
Chronicle,"  that  the  Society  may  be  content  in  referring  to  that  publi- 
cation. It  is  stated  that  3,000  were  found;  but  only  1,720  have  been 
as  yet  recovered.  They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  fifty-eight  coins  of 
Harold  II.,  pennies  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  fine  preservation^ 
and  constituting  the  richest  collection  of  coins  of  this  reign. 

Mr.  Lower's  remarks  on  the  worked  flints  found  near  Hastings,  and 
engraved  by  the  Society,  are  worth  the  attention  of  prehistoric  anti- 
quaries.  He  believes  that  one  only  is  the  work  of  some  man's  hands ;  and 
says,  "  For  more  than  thirty-five  years  I  have  lived  in  a  chalk  district ;  and 
in  thousands  of  walks  upon  our  beautiful  South  Downs,  I  have  been  a 
tolerably  close  observer  of  observable  matters.  I  have  constantly 
noticed  the  fantastic  forms  in  which  entire  and  *  patinated '  flints  occur 
on  the  bare  soil.  About  them  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt ;  for  if  they 
resemble  the  horn  or  the  tusks  of  an  animal,  it  is  perfectly  clear  they  are 
merely  freaks  or  accidents  of  nature — lusus  tiaturce.  And  in  crossing 
any  piece  of  arable  ground,  the  fractured  flints  to  be  met  with  are  in 
forms  innumerable.  At  first  sight  some  of  these  may  look  like  handi- 
work ;  but  by  comparison  with  thousands  of  others,  graduating  from  the- 
obvious  design  and  work  of  man  to  the  naturally-fractured  flint,  every 
unprejudiced  observer  must  see,  not  only  in  the  graduation  of  form,  but 
in  the  immense  number — millions  upon  millions— that  they  are  the 
result  of  natural  causes.  For  many  years  past,  flint-diggers  and  other 
day-laboiu-ers  around  Lewes,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  me 
anything  curious  that  they  may  have  dug  up,  from  a  Celtic  or  Roman 
urn,  down  to  a  chipped  or  worked  flint  Some  of  the  latter  have  been 
genuine  *  Celts,'  showing  not  merely  human  design,  but  a  vast  amount 
of  ingenuity  and  elaboration;  but  more  frequently  the  *curosity,'  as« 
they  call  it,  has  been  a  flint  broken  into  some  apparently  artificial  form 
by  mere  accident,  and  having  no  more  relationship  to  human  agency 
than  have  the  piled-up  clouds  over  the  finders*  heads  to  animals^ 
We  have  all  seen  rocks,  and  *  castles  in  the  air,'  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  very  great  majority  of  these  fantastically-shaped  flints  have 
received  their  forms  frpm  accident,  and  not  from  design.  In  proof  of 
this,  a  few  years  since,  a  little  boy  (one  of  my  owti  sons)  who  had  seen, 
me  give  a  shilling  to  a  worthy  labourer  for  some  curiously  'chipped'  flints,, 
said,  *  Why,  papa,  I  could  get  you  "  a  lot "  as  good  as  these  from  the 
flint-heaps  on  the  Brighton  road ; '  and  on  my  offering  him  a  penny  each, 
for  as  many  as  he  could  bring  me,  he  went  out  the  next  morning  and 
brought  \iomt  fourteen  specimens,  most  of  which  were  quite  as  good  as 
those  which  usually  pass  current  as  *  flint  implements.'  As  for  the 
*  flint  flakes  or  celts '  found  at  Possingw^orth  (near  Hastings),  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  were  simply  the  splinters  of  chalk  flints  which  had  been 
cracked  in  their  passage  through  a  lime-kiln,  as  the  land  where  they 
were  found  was  well  known  to  have  been  extensively  manured  with  lime 
from  the  South  Downs.  To  all  interested  in  *  fractured  flints,'  I  would 
recommend  the  perusal  of  a  most  able  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  by 
Mr.  Nicholas  Whitley,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Institution 
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of  Cornwall,  entitled,  'Flint  Implements'  (Longman,  1865),  in  which, 
by  the  employraent  of  the  rcductio  ad  absiirdum^  on  the  geological  and 
*  antiquity  of  man '  subject,  he  shows  the  fallacy  of  previous  theories.'* 

Hampshire. — The  Rev.  Edmund  Kell  has  secured,  by  the  aid  of 
Dr,  De  Chaumont,  a  catalogue  of  the  Roman  coins  found  in  January 
last,  in  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  a  building  near  Netley  Hospital 
They  were  in  all  nearly  or  quite  2000 :  those  deciphered  are  as  follows: — 

Number, 

Valerianus 3 

Gttllienus .162 

Saloninii 13 

Postumus  . 26 

Victortnus 410 

MariuLS t 

Tetricus,  the  father        .         .         ♦         ,         .         ,         *     749 

Tctricus,  the  son 2*5 

Claudius  Gothicus 186 

QuintilluA  . 1$ 

Aurelianus t 

Total i%%\ 

In  this  lai^e  number  of  coins  no  new  variety  appears  to  have  been 
noticed  The  hoard  is  a  counterpart  of  hundreds  discovered  continually 
in  ail  p.irts  of  England  and  France ;  and  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
much  in  the  same  proportions  as  regards  the  coins  of  the  various  reigns, 
so  that  the  relative  variety  is  never  disturbed  ;  for  instance,  in  a  hoard 
like  the  above,  it  is  seldom  there  are  more  than  two  or  tliree  coins  of 
Marius,  and  never  very  many  of  Quintillus.  It  would  be  found  on  exa- 
mining scores  of  recorded  hoards  of  coins  of  this  period,  how  remark- 
ably the  relative  proportions  in  all  occur.  Here  is  an  instance,  taken  as 
being  at  hand.*  It  is  a  list  of  upwards  of  3000  coins,  found  at  Nun- 
bumholme,  in  Yorkshire  : — 

Valeriamis  (A,D.  254) .  4 

Gallienus ......,,..  310 

Salonina        ♦         .         , 24 

Poslumus.         .         ,         , ij 

Victorinus 456 

Marius     .......  4 

Tetriciis,  sen.                           1097 

Tetricus,  juji.    ......  434 

Claudius  Gothicus                   ,         .                            .         •  3^1 

Quintillus 13 

Aureliaiius  (a.D.  270)    .......  4 

nibble 415 

Total    .         ,         .         •        .  3095 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  deposits  of  coins  of  this 
eventful  period  in  the  history  of  Rome  and  of  Roman  Britain  are  so  fre- 
quently discovered.  It  is  evident  they  were  buried  early  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian,  and  when  the  clays  of  the  rule  of  Tetricus  were  numbered.  The 
legions  in  Britain  and  in  Gaul  were  called  upon  to  oppose  Aurelian,  who 
had  advanced  far  into  thelatter  province.  It  musthave  been  on  this  memor- 

•  Collect.  Alitk|.,  voJ.  iv.  p.  125. 
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able  occasion  when  these  hoards  were  buried,  the  owners  never  return- 
ing to  reclaim  them,  being  slaughtered  probably  in  the  great  battle 
which  restored  the  provinces  to  the  empire  of  Rome.  These  small  brass 
coins,  of  which  immense  masses  must  have  been  coined,  are  an  inte- 
resting illustration  of  this  epoch,  of  which  historians  give  us  but  very 
few  particulars,  shrouding  the  real  causes  of  the  disaffection  and  rebellion 
of  the  provinces  in  vague  generalities.  But  we  gather  enough  to  conclude 
that  the  people  were  heavily  taxed ;  and  the  armies  were  at  times  sub- 
jected to  delay  and  uncertain  pajinents.  Among  the  first  public  measures 
of  the  usurpers,  as  they  were  called,  must  have  been  the  coining  of  enor- 
mous supplies  of  coins  of  much  smaller  module  and  value  than  those 
which  had  been  hitherto  current ;  and  thereby,  no  doubt,  they  acquired 
popularity,  by  affording  relief  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Charles  Lockhart  reports  the  discovery,  at  Whitchurch,  of  a 
small  sepulchral  stone  monument,  bearing  on  one  side  the  sculptiured 
half-figure  of  a  female,  and  foliated  (?)  ornaments  on  the  reverse.  Along 
the  upper  edge  is  inscribed,  in  two  lines,  below  a  long  cross  : — 

HIC   CORPVS   ERIOBVRGWE   REQVI 
ESCIT  {in  />a)CE   SEPVLTVM. 

This  monument,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  12th  century,  is  quite 
worthy  of  being  engraved. 

Shropshire. — By  means  of  a  second  most  liberal  donation  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Mayer,  Mr.  Wright  is  enabled  to  continue  the  excavations  at 
Wroxeter.  Already  a  room,  adjoining  what  has  been  termed  the 
enameller*s  shop,  has  been  laid  open.  It  appears  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  same  house ;  and  its  contents  certainly  seem  to  warrant  the 
designation  that  has  been  applied  to  it.  There  are  the  remains  of  t^vo 
furnaces  and  massive  worked  stones,  one  of  which  (of  the  Eyton  rock), 
bears  the  letters  caam,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  apparent  Near 
the  centre  furnace  lay  the  iron  bowl  of  a  plumber's  ladle.  In  this  room 
has  also  been  found  much  pottery,  and  some  specimens  of  glass ;  in 
excavating  near  this  room,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  iatriniBy  large 
quantities  of  the  debris  of  roofing-tiles,  and  various  kinds  of  pottery, 
glass,  &c. ;  an  animal's  head  in  bronze,  which  seems  to  have  formed  the 
handle  of  some  instrument ;  a  cornelian  intaglio,  with  a  representation 
of  two  birds  mounted  upon  pedestals,  feeding  from  a  bowl ;  and  coins, 
chiefly  of  the  Constantine  family.  It  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
assumed  flourishing  condition  of  archaeology  in  England  at  the  present 
day,  that  such  researches  should  have  been  so  long  impeded  for  the 
want  of  a  little  money.  Three  or  four  Societies  have  visited  Wroxeter ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  gift  from  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  it  does  not  appear  very  clearly  that  any  one  of  them 
ever  contributed  to  the  excavation  funds.  In  almost  any  other  country 
the  Government  would  aid  researches  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Wright, 
which  are  calculated  to  contribute  so  largely  towards  the  history  of 
Roman  Britain.** 

^  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Wright's  work  on  the  discoveries  will  soon  be  ready  for 
delivery  to  subscribers.— S.   U. 
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Sticnttfic  i^otrs  of  \\t  iSlontt. 

Meeting  of  the  British   Association   for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  at  Dundee,  Sept.  4— 11,  1867. 

In  the  month  of  July,  iSji»  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society — at  the  instigation  of  a  few  scientific  men,  foremost 
among  whom  were  Dr.  Brewster,  Mr,  Robison,  Mr.  (now  Principal) 
Forbes,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr,  Murchison — issued  a  circolar  to  the 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  all  the  scientific  institutions  in  England, 
inviting  any  of  their  members  who  might  be  disposed  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation to  a  meeting,  to  be  heM  in  the  Theatre  and  apartments  of  the 
Society  in  the  following  September,  with  the  object  of  founding  an 
association  for  scientific  intercourse  in  these  kingdoms,  upon  the  model 
of  that  which  had  subsisted  in  (jemiany  for  several  years,  and  which  had 
well  answered  the  hopes  of  its  founders  in  approximating  men  of  science 
to  each  other,  and  promoting  among  them  friendly  feelings  and  an 
instructive  interchange  of  ideas— in  giving  to  their  union  a  collective 
efficacy,  and  in  bringing  their  aims  and  views  more  prominently  before 
the  public.  A  warm  support  was  given  to  the  proposal  on  all  sides  ; 
and  on  the  27th  of  September  the  theatre  of  the  Society  was  filled  with 
an  assemblage  of  more  than  300  persons  collected  to  do  honour  to  the 
scheme,  and  to  listen  to  the  first  address  delivered  by  the  first  president, 
Viscount  Milton,  The  whole  plan  of  the  association  was  matured  at 
that  meeting,  and  a  string  of  resolutions  were  proposed  and  carried, 
which  embodied  its  objects  and  the  rules  by  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted.  It  was  resolved  unanimously,  **  That  an  association  be  formed, 
to  be  called  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  objects  of  whicli  shall  be  to  give  a  stronger  impulse  and  more  syste- 
matic direction  to  scientific  inquiry  ;  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those 
who  cultivate  science  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  British  Empire  with  one 
anotlier  and  with  foreign  philosophers,  and  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of 
national  attention  to  the  objects  of  science,  and  a  removal  of  any  dis- 
advantages of  a  public  nature  which  impede  its  progress/*  To  extend 
the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  to  animate  the  spirit  of  philosophy  in 
different  districts  and  among  all  classes,  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be 
a  migratory  institution,  meeting  for  one  week  in  every  year  at  different 
places  in  rotation  ;  and  to  the  same  end  it  was  determined  that  the 
machinery  and  officers  should  be  annually  changed.  As  a  link  between 
this  first  meeting  and  that  which  we  have  now  to  notice,  we  a|>pcnd  a 
list  of  the  places  of  the  intervening  gatherings,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  ha\  e  respectively  presided  over  them. 

Yf^nr^  Hmc  ef  Afafhi^,  PfrudmL 

1831  York   .....  Earl  Fiuwilliara 

1832  Oxford     .         ,         .         .     .  Rev.  W.  Uuckland 
1S33  Cambriii£e   ....  Rev.  Attam  Sedgwick 

1834  Eilinbiirgh        ,         .  .     .  Sir  T.  M,  Brisbane 

1835  Dublin Rev.  Provost  Llovd 

I&36  Bristol     .....  Marquis  of  I^nscfoAvnc 

J 83 7  Liveq)Oi)]      ....  Karl  of  Burlington 

J83S         Newca-sile         ,         .  .     .     Duke  of  Northumberland 

1839         Birmingliam.         .         -         ,     Rev.  W,  Vernon  Harcourt 
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Year.  Place  of  Medittg.  President, 

1840  Glasgow Marquis  of  Breadalbane 

1841  Plymouth     ....  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell 

1842  Manchester      .         .         .     .  Lord  Francis  Egerton 

1843  Cork Earl  of  Rosse 

1844  York Very  Rev.  G.  Peacock 

1845  Cambridge.         .         .         .  Sir).  F.  W.  Herschel 

1846  Southampton  .         .         .     .  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 

1847  Oxford         .         .         .         .Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis 

1848  Swansea Marquis  of  Northampton 

1849  Birmingham.        .         .         .  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson 

1850  Edinburgh       .         .         .     .  Sir  David  Brewster 

1851  Ipswich        .         .         .         .  G.  B.  Airy,  Esq. 

1852  Belfast Col.  Sabine 

1853  Hull William  Hopkins,  Esq. 

1854  Liverpool         .         .         .     .  Earl  of  Harrowby 

1855  Glasgow       ....  Duke  of  Argyll 

1856  Cheltenham     .         .         .     .  Dr.  C.  G.  B.  Daubeny 

1857  Dublin  ....  Rev.  Hunaphrey  Lloyd 

1858  Leeds Professor  Owen 

1859  Aberdeen     ....  The  Prince  Consort 
i860  Oxford Lord  Wrottesley 

1 86 1  Manchester .         .        .         .  W.  Fairbaim,  Esq. 

1862  Cambridge      .         .         .     .  Rev.  Professor  Willis 

1863  Newcastle    .         .         .         .  Sir  W.  Armstrong 

1864  Bath Sir  Charles  Lyell 

1865  Birmingham  .         .         .  Professor  Phillips 

1866  Nottingham     .         .         .     .  W.  R.  Grove,  Esq. 

From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  country  that  gave  birth  to  the 
principal  founders  of  the  association  has  been  honoured  with  but  a  small 
share  of  its  company  and  patronage  :  the  council,  then,  acted  justly  in 
accepting  the  invitation  to  hold  this  year's  meeting  at  Dundee,  and  in 
inviting  so  generous  a  patron  of  arts  and  literature  as  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  to  sit  in  the  presidential  chair.  The  success  of  the 
meeting  proved  the  propriety  of  the  choice  and  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tion. The  total  number  of  members  who  attended  it  amounted  to  2444, 
144  more  than  the  number  of  the  last  year's  assembly,  but  still  1000  less 
than  that  of  1863  at  Newcastle.  The  papers  presented,  too,  although 
comprising  no  striking  novelties  in  science — for  these  come  before  tiie 
world  through  the  medium  of  learned  societies  and  scientific  journals 
before  they  can  be  communicated  to  the  British  Association — ^were 
numerous  and  interesting.  The  much-looked-for  "  President's  address," 
coming  from  a  dignitary  who,  notwithstanding  his  high  position  and 
character  and  unbounded  influence,  shines  not  as  a  man  of  science  or 
an  orator,  was  not  of  that  highly  attractive  character  that  has  distin- 
guished many  that  have  preceded  it,  notably  that  of  last  year,  in  which 
Mr.  Groves  so  grandly  expounded  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  the 
physical  forces.  It  was  an  unwritten  speech,  and  was  dehvered  in  a 
conversational  tone.  Its  intentional  brevity  was  made  still  briefer  by  the 
inability  of  his  Grace  to  sustain  the  physical  effort  necessary  to  make 
himselfheard  tothe  2000  listeners  that  filled  the  Kinnaird  Hall :  he  had 
been  suffering  from  a  sore  throat,  and  moreover  the  heat  was  excessive, 
so  much  so  that  Sir  David  Brewster  fainted  under  it,  and  had  to  be 
carried  from  the  hall.  The  allusion  to  "  technical  education  " — the  per- 
vading theme  of  this  year's  meeting — was,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
portion  of  the  address.     Some  writers  have  urged  that  scientific  training 
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should  be  made  compulsory :  but  the  Duke  expressed  liis  fears  on  the 
danger  of  pushing  matters  so  far.  *'  la  the  first  instance,  if  you  do,'* 
he  said,  '*  you  will  frighteii  people,  and  they  will  refuse  to  go  along  with 
us.  They  will  say,  *  Oh  \  you  want  to  make  our  boys  into  a  sort  of 
juvenile  philosophers  ! '  To  say  the  least  of  it,  I  think  it  would  be  of 
great  importance  to  teach  the  elements  of  science  in  our  schools,  in 
order  to  give  youth  a  taste  for  it,  so  that  when  they  have  acquired  this 
taste,  then  those  who  may  have  an  aptitude  for  some  particular  depart- 
ment may  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering  that  aptitude  and  following 
up  that  science^  You  can  no  more  drive  science  down  a  boy's  throat, 
than  you  can  attempt  to  teach  mathematics  to  a  horse.  If  he  is  not  a 
dull  boy,  he  ^ill  take  it  in  :  but  if  he  is,  he  won'L"  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  Duke  was  at  issue  with  Professor  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Chemical  Section,  who  decried  the  system  of  making  science  amusing,  as- 
tending  to  induce  boys  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  pastime,  and  acquire 
it,  if  they  do  at  all,  in  a  superficial  manner.  The  Duke's  view  is,  never- 
theless, that  which  will  most  commend  itself  to  practical  teachers.  We 
take  it  that  the  Harrow  master,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  entertained  the 
same  view  when  he  penned  the  eloquent  discourse  "  On  some  Defects  in 
our  Public  School  Education,"  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
February  last* 

At  the  preliminary  business  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  the 
reports  of  council  and  various  sub-committees  were  brought  up.  They 
showed  the  afi'airs  of  the  Association,  and  the  works  promoted  by  it,  to 
be  in  a  healthy  and  active  state;  the  year's  revenue  amounted  to  nearly 
3,500/.,  nine-tenths  of  which  had  been  expended  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  Kew  Observatory,  the  printing  of  the  bulky  volume  forming  the 
annua!  report,  and  in  grants  for  scientific  works  and  investigations; 
leaving  one-tenth  as  a  balance  in  hand. 

We  pass  now  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various 
sections.  Section  A.  {Mathmmikal  and  Physical  Science)  was  presided 
over  by  Professor  Sir  William  Thompson,  whose  address  was  verbal  and 
brief,  its  chief  feature  being  a  high  tribute  paid  to  the  late  Professor 
Faraday.  The  reports  of  the  Lunar  Committee,  explaining  what  pro- 
gress had  been  made  towards  the  ultimate  formation  of  a  large  map  of 
the  moon,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Luminous  Meteors,  detaiHng  the 
results  afforded  by  the  showers  of  the  past  twelve  months,  were  read^ 
and  the  latter  gave  rise  to  a  short  discussion,  touching  die  recently  dis- 
covered relation  between  meteors  and  comets  that  has  been  several 
times  alluded  to  in  these  pages.  Papers  on  astronomical  matters  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Meteorology  was  well  supported  : 
Colonel  Sykes  was  to  the  fore  with  a  paper  "  On  the  Importance  and 
Practicability  of  Storm  Warnings,'*  the  ^^\ic  of  which  will  be  evident  from 
the  title.  An  intluentbl  discussion  ensued,  during  which  Mr,  Gassiot 
endeavoured  to  justify  the  action  of  the  committee  who  are  responsible 
for  the  suspension  of  the  signals  :  it  ended  in  the  passing  of  a  resolution, 
**  That  the  section  apply  to  the  council  to  make  a  communication  to 
her  Majest>''s  Government,  urging  them  to  institute  arrangements  causing 
the  storm  signals  to  be  continued."  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Sir 
John  Ogilvy  promised  their  assistance  in  pressing  the  matter  upon  the 
Government. — The  Meteorology  of  Mauritius  was  described  and  com- 
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mented  upon  by  Mr.  Meldrum,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  there. 
The  drought  from  which  the  island  has  suffered  in  late  years,  was  attri- 
buted to  the  extensive  clearance  of  trees,  which  perceptibly  affected  the 
rainfall.  The  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  also  discussed ; 
Mr.  Meldrum  remarking  that  no  heavy  gale  occurred  within  1,500  miles 
to  the  N.E.  or  S.W.  of  the  island,  without  making  known  its  existence 
upon  the  barometer  at  the  Observatory.  These  communications  were 
well  received,  and  Professor  Thompson  expressed  a  hope  that  electrical 
observations  would  be  established  there. — Dr.  Moffat  made  known  the 
results  of  a  series  of  meteorological  observations  taken  between  53**  N. 
and  39°  S.  latitude,  and  83*^  E.  and  25®  W.  longitude,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  ozone  in  different  latitudes  and  longitudes 
at  sea.  The  disappearance  and  re-appearance  of  ozone  under  certain 
circumstances  of  wind  and  barometer  were  so  regular,  that  the  changes 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  an  invariable  atmospheric  law,  and  an 
examination  of  Dove's  law  of  rotation  of  the  wind,  led  Dr.  Moffat  to 
believe  that  the  polar  current  is  the  non-ozoniferous,  and  that  the  equa- 
torial or  sea-wind  is  the  ozoniferous,  or  that  of  the  maximum  of  ozone. 
According  to  this  theory,  and  resolving  the  components  of  the  trade- 
winds,  he  had  concluded  that  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  "  trades  "  ought  to  be 
the  minimum  ozone  currents,  and  the  returning  "  trades  **  the  maximum; 
that  in  the  northern  hemisphere  forming  a  S.W.  wind,  and  the  other 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  a  N.W.  wind ;  and  as  these  currents  con- 
sisted of  the  atmospheres  of  equatorial  latitudes  the  quantity  of  ozone 
ought  to  be  at  least  as  great  at  the  equator  as  with  the  returning 
ciurents.  Dr.  Moffat's  tabulated  results  showed  that  such  was  the 
case. — Dr.  Moffat  also  brought  forward  some  highly  important  experi- 
ments on  the  luminosity  of  phosphorus,  showing  that  phosphorus  is 
non-luminous  in  a  temperature  below  39°  Fahr.,  that  in  a  luminous  state 
it  produces  ozone,  and  that  phosphorated  air  and  water  are  ozonized 
when  phosphorescent,  but  not  when  non-luminous.  The  sea  is  the 
reservoir  of  ozone,  and  Dr.  Moffat  was  induced  to  propound  the  ques- 
tion whether  ocean  phosphorescence  is  not  the  chief  source  of  its  deve- 
lopment ? — Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  read  a  paper  inquiring  into  the  reliability 
of  aneroid  barometers  when  exposed  to  considerable  changes  of  pres- 
sure, such  as  occur  in  mountain  or  balloon  ascents. 

The  electrical  papers  comprised  descriptions  of  Mr.  Ladd*s  dynamo- 
magnetic  machine — a  modification  of  the  construction  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wilde—and  of  Sir  W.  Thompson's  electrical  machine,  based  upon 
the  phenomena  of  induction  and  convection. — Mr.  Hooper's  telegraph 
wires,  which  are  insulated  with  a  compound  of  caoutchouc  instead  of 
gutta-percha,  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bruce  Warren,  in 
which  it  was  proved  that  gutta  percha  absorbs  electricity  to  a  serious 
degree,  and  thus  impedes  the  discharge,  while  in  wires  coated  with 
india-rubber  the  absorption  is  much  smaller,  and  that  therefore  the  latter 
conductors  are  more  effective  for  rapid  work  than  the  former. — Mr.  T. 
Stevenson  explained  his  proposed  method  of  illuminating  beacons  and 
buoys  at  sea  by  electric  light,  which  is  similar  in  principle,  though 
differing  in  detail,  from  that  referred  to  in  our  notes  for  April  last.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  working  out  this  subject  since 
1854. — Senor  Capello  gave  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  indications 
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of  the  magnetometers  at  Kew  and  at  Lisbon  during  the  magnetic  storm 
of  Feb.  20 — :;5,  1866  :  and  Professor  Everett,  formerly  of  Nova  Scotia, 
now  of  Glasgow,  detailed  the  results  of  observ^atioos  of  atmospheric 
electricity  made  at  Kew  and  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  —  Dr.  Phipson 
described  some  phenomena  which  occur  when  nmgnetized  steel  is  dis- 
solved in  acids, ^ — Sir  David  Brewster  contributed  a  paper  upon  a 
singular  mass  of  fused  flint  that  was  found  in  the  heart  of  a  stack  struck 
by  lightning.  The  veteran  founder  of  the  Association  likewise  pre- 
sented several  optical  papers,  on  the  colours  of  soap-bubbles  and  films 
of  alcohol,  on  the  figures  of  equilibrium  in  liquid  films,  and  on  the 
**  radiant  spectrum."  Mr  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  and  M.  Claudet  also  read 
papers  on  optical  subjects.  The  former  described  a  new  stereoscope, 
called  a  Real  Image  Stereoscope.  In  ordinaiy  stereoscopes  the  obsen^er 
sees  a  virtual  image  formed  behind  the  instrument ;  but  in  this  appa- 
ratus he  sees  the  image  as  a  real  object  in  tlie  focus  of  a  large  lens, 
M.  Ciaudet  s  papers  were :  a  description  of  his  arrangement  for 
altering  the  focus  of  a  lens  during  the  taking  of  a  photographic 
portrait,  to  which  he  alluded  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  an  analysis  of  a  ne\v  fact  in  binocular  vision ;  and  on  photo- 
graphic portraits  taken  with  single  lenses  of  rock  crystal  and  topaz. 
There  were  several  other  papers  in  the  section^  too  technical  to 
interest  even  by  their  titles. — The  Pascal-Newton  question  was  brought 
forward,  and  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  :  the  opinion  gaining 
ground  is  that  the  letters  are  not  merely  forgeries,  but  that  the  forger 
has  done  his  work  in  a  very  palpable  and  clumsy  style.  The  latest 
feature  in  this  cause  dieb re  is  a  stupid  attempt  to  fasten  the  falsifications 
on  M.  Libri,  the  Italian  mathematician  and  historian  of  mathemadcal 
science ;  as  if  a  man  of  his  accurate  knowledge  would  commit  the 
ignorant  blunders  of  which  the  concoctions  are  full  One  fact  alone  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  whole  aflfair  in  the  eyes  of  honest  judges  :  M. 
Chasles,  who  persists  in  driving  his  bobby  before  the  French  Academy, 
strenuously  refuses  to  state  how  the  documents  came  into  his  possession ! 
Dr.  Thomas  Anderson  presided  over  Section  B.  {Ckemkal  ScUnce), 
He  delivered  an  admirable  address,  bearing  chiefly  upon  the  present 
transition  state  of  chemical  science.  He  said  that  the  atomic  theory, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  century  explained  all  the  then 
known  (acts  of  the  science,  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  that  j^urpose, 
and  that  for  the  future  it  must  be  either  abandoned  altogether,  or  so 
modified  as  to  alter  its  entire  character.  Thence  he  was  led  to  discuss 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  new  chemical  calculus,  which  does  abandon 
atoms,  but  which  he  regarded  as  too  largely  hypothetical  j  for  it  requires 
that  many  substances,  hitherto  regarded  as  simple  elements,  should  be  dealt 
with  as  compounds.  He  further  alluded  to  the  present  unsetded  state  of 
chemical  nomenclature,  and  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  uniform  system  ;  and 
he  concluded  by  a  reference — above  alluded  to — to  the  desirabiNty  of 
introducing  chemistry  into  juvenile  education^  and  adding  science  to  the 
curiculum  of  arts  in  all  the  universities. ^Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  chemical 
theory  was  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper  by  Dr.  Crum  Brown,  upon 
which  an  animated  discussion  took  place  :  the  general  feeling  was  averse 
to  the  introduction  of  so  radical  a  change  as  that  proposed  by  Sir  B. 


Brodie,  although  most  of  the  speakers  appeared  disposed  to  resen^e 
their  opinion  till  the  second  part  of  his  theory  is  published^A  Iiighly 
important  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Spilkr,  **  On  the  Decay  of  Stone ;  its 
Causes  and  Prevention."  At  a  very  early  stage  of  his  investigations  the 
author  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  decay  of  the  numerous 
class  of  limestones  commonly  employed  in  our  public  buildings  was 
caused  by  the  corrosive  action  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  j>ro- 
duced  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  combustion  of  coal  fuel  A  ton  of  first 
quality  coal  evolves,  during  combustion,  nearly  70  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
Here,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  sulphates  invariably  present  in  the 
loosened  crust  of  decayed  stones.  Scrapings  taken  from  the  perished 
surface  of  the  stone  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  are  bitter  to  the 
taste,  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  formed  during  a  few  years'  exposure  to  the  sulphurous  atmos- 
phere of  the  metropolis ;  whereas  samples  of  dolomite,  Caen,  Bath,  and 
Portland  stone  fresh  from  the  quarry,  in  no  instance  yielded  more  than 
a  trace  of  ready-formed  sulphate.  For  the  prevention  of  the  destruction 
Mr.  Spiller  had  suggested,  and  in  several  cases  tried,  the  application  of 
a  solution  of  super-phosphate  of  lime — a  salt  remarkable  for  its  action 
in  hardening  the  surfaces  of  calcareous  building  stones.  The  experi- 
ments seem  to  prove  the  undoubted  success  of  the  method ;  and  the 
cost  of  the  presen^ative — if  the  application  be  made  while  the  stone  is 
fresh,  and  before  it  has  had  time  to  corrode  so  as  to  require  preparatory 
cleaning— is  ver>^  trifling.— Mr.  Spiller  likewise  submitted  several  inte- 
resting improvements  lately  introduced  in  iihotography,  based  upon  the 
chemistry  of  gelatine ;  these  chiefly  referred  to  Mr.  Swan*s  carbon- 
printing  process,  Mr.  Woodburj's  method  of  obtaining  gelatine  relief 
I^ictures,  and  the  modern  process  of  photo-lithography,  all  of  which 
depend  upon  the  insolubility  of  a  compound  of  chromate  of  potash  and 
gelatine  after  exposure  to  light,  and  the  last  two  of  which  were  briefly 
described  in  an  article^  on  "  Photography  applied  to  Book-Illustmtion/*  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Magazine, — Dr.  Lawson,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
sent  some  notes  of  analyses  of  gold  coins  of  Columbia,  New  Granada, 
Chili,  and  Bolivia,  embodpng  information  upon  their  weights,  fineness, 
and  values,  and  upon  the  composition  of  ihe  native  gold  of  coining 
countries.  He  then  described  in  detail  the  gold-mining  operations  as 
carried  on  in  Nova  Scotia^  including  the  process  of  separating  the  gold 
from  the  quartz  by  amalgamation. — Mr.  J,  Lowthian  Bell  compared  the 
present  state  of  iron  manufacture  in  Britain  with  its  condition  in  other 
countriesj  contending  that,  although  continental  nations  had  made  great 
advances  in  their  modes  of  working  ores,  this  country  yet  remains  far 
ahead ;  and,  considering  its  advantages,  ought  to  continue  so.  During 
twenty-five  years'  experience  in  all  countries,  he  had  not  detected  any 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  Great  Britain :  the  fears  that  have 
been  expressed  upon  the  decline  of  the  iron-trade  are,  therefore,  un- 
founded Mr,  Bell,  however,  admitted  the  advantages  continental  work- 
men have  over  ours  in  their  **  technical  education,"  and  that  the  cost  of 
labour  here  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  foreign  market, 
although  the  necessaries  of  life  are  about  equal  as  regards  price. — Dr. 
Lauder  Lindsay,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  present  uses  of  Lichens  as  Dye* 
Stuffs/'  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the  extensive  use  of  aniline  dyes,  the 
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lichenous  dye-stuffs  were  as  much  used  as  ever  they  had  been,  and  that, 
contrary  to  some  anticipations,  the  consumption  of  them  had  not  suflfered 
from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Highlands  by  railways.  He  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  will  not  be  superseded,  at  least  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  paper  entered  at  length  into  the  home  manufacture  of 
these  dyes  in  the  Hebrides,  Caithness,  and  Sutherland ;  it  touched  upon 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  lichen  noraenclaturei  and  advocated  a  uniform 
system. — Mr,  An  sell  described  his  apparatus  for  indicating  the  presence 
and  amount  of  fire-damp  in  mines,  which  is  based  upon  Mr.  Graham's 
discovery  of  the  law  diflfusion  of  gases  in  proportion  to  their  densities, 
and  reported  the  result  of  some  experiments  made  in  Mr.  Murray's  pits 
at  Airdrie  to  test  the  efficacy  of  his  %^aluable  little  instnmient — ^A  new 
anemometer  for  measuring  velocities  of  air  currents  was  brought  fonvard 
by  Mr,  A  E.  Fletcher;  its  construction  was  based  upon  the  well-known 
fact  that  a  current  of  air  passing  over  the  open  end  of  a  tube,  causes  a 
partial  vacuum  therein,  and  it  consisted  of  a  U-shaped  tube  containing 
ether,  the  varpng  level  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  due  to  the  rarification 
of  the  air  above  it  indicating  the  velocity  of  the  current  passing  over 
the  tube's  mouth. — ^An  important  manufacturing  paper  "  On  the  Per- 
petual Regeneration  of  Oxide  of  Manganese  in  Chlorine  Stills,"  was 
read  by  Mr.  Walter  l¥eldonj  and  various  analytical  and  synthetical 
papers  by  other  authors. 

Section  C.  {Gealo^)  was  opened  with  an  address  by  Mr.  Geikie,  the 
President,  which  partook  rather  of  the  character  of  a  ** paper;"  for, 
instead  of  giving  a  resume  of  the  present  state  of  the  science,  Mn  Geikie 
devoted  himself  to  a  special  subject— the  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland 
considered  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  volcanic  action  in  these 
islands — which  he  pursued  so  exhaustively  as  to  make  the  address  an 
important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  year's  gathering.  At  a 
subsequent  day's  meeting  he  also  gave  an  account  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Scotland,  begun  in  1854  under  the  superintendence  of  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay.  He  described  on  a  map  the  progress  of  the  survey  in 
the  various  counties,  and  commented  upon  the  character  of  the  groups 
of  rocks.  Rather  more  than  3000  square  miles  in  Scotland  had  been 
surveyed  r  the  staff,  largely  increased,  were  now  in  Ayrshire. — The 
Geology  of  India  was  5ie  subject  of  a  communication  by  Professor 
Oldham,  of  tlie  Indian  Geological  Sun'ey,  embodying  accounts  of  the 
various  rock-groups  with  their  fossils,  and  their  analogy  to  those  of 
Europe,  This  was  the  first  general  sketch  of  the  geolog>^  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  that  has  ever  been  given.^A  prehminary  report  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  exploration  of  the  plant  beds  of  North  Greenland  was 
read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  100/.  had  been  granted  to  Mr. 
Whymper,  who  started  for  Greenland  last  April  in  company  ^vith  Dr. 
Robert  Brown,  to  aid  in  prosecuting  this  investigation ;  200/.  having 
been  granted  by  Government.  No  intelligence  has  yet  been  received 
from  Mr.  Wiymper, — Mr.  Pengelly  read  the  **Tliird  Report  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Exploration  of  Kent's  Cavern,  Devonshire."  Tlie 
paper  consisted  of  a  very  elaborate  account  of  this  riclily  fossiliferous 
cave,  known  as  "  Kent's  Hole,"  and  a  number  of  cases  of  fossils,  con- 
taining very  many  specimens,  were  produced.  The  point  of  interest  in 
the  report  was  the  finding  of  traces  of  human  remains  in  the  old  floors 
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of  the  cavern.  One  of  the  discoveries  was  a  marrow  bone,  which  was 
split  longitudinally  in  a  manner  impossible  to  a  hyaena,  animals  whose 
remains  were  found  in  the  cave,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
could  have  been  split  by  other  means  than  human  agency. 

Mr.  Wyatt  brought  before  the  Section  the  alteration  of  the  coast-line  in 
Norfolk.  He  described  the  loss  of  land  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
on  the  east,  and  the  compensating  gain  that  had  followed  from  the 
retreat  of  the  sea  from  the  west  coast.  One  object  of  the  paper  was 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  accurate  records  of  changes  of  coast-lines, 
which  the  author  suggested  should  be  undertaken  by  Government — 
Sir  William  Thompson,  who  has  made  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth 
a  subject  peculiarly  his  own,  read  a  paper  thereon,  by  Dr.  Julius 
Schvarcz,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  that  370  under-ground 
stations  had  been  examined,  only  four  of  which  had  shown  a  decrease  of 
temperature  with  increase  of  depth.  Sir  William,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
paper,  advocated  the  Association  undertaking  borings  to  ascertain  under- 
ground temperatures,  as  mines  gave  uncertain  results. — A  paper  "  On  the 
Conversion  of  Stratified  Rock  into  Granite  in  the  North  of  Corsica,"  by 
Professor  Ansted,  led  to  some  discussion,  in  which  the  opinion  was  gene- 
rally expressed  that  granite  was  not  an  igneous  but  a  stratified  rodL — 
Besides  these  there  were  numerous  descriptive  papers ;  by  Mr.  Hull, "  On 
the  Structure  of  the  Pendle  Range,  Lancashire,"  and  "  On  the  Prin- 
cipal Physical  Features  of  the  Carboniferous  Districts  of  I-rancashire ;  '* 
by  Dr.  Chambers,  "  On  an  *  Esker  *  at  St.  Fort;"  by  Mr.  Milne  Homes, 
"  On  the  Old  Sea  Cliffs  and  Submarine  Banks  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  ** 
by  Dr.  Nicholson,  "  On  the  Graptolitidae,"  &c.,  &c. 

We  are  compelled  by  want  of  space  to  reserve  to  our  next  number 
our  account  of  Sections  D.,  E.,  F.,  and  G. 


NUGiE  LATINiE.— No.  XX. 


THE    PLAUDIT,    OR    END    OF 
LIFE. 

If  after  rude  and  boisterous  seas, 
My  wearied  pinnace  here  finds  ease ; 
If  so  it  be  IVe  gained  the  shore, 
With  safety  of  a  faithful  oar  ; 
If  having  run  my  bark  on  ground, 
Ye  see  the  aged  vessel  crowned ; 
What's  to  be  done  ?  but  on  the  sands 
Ye  dance  and  sing,  and  now  clap  hands. 
The  first  act's  doubtful,  but  we  say 
It  is  the  last  commends  the  play. 

Herrick  :  HesperideSy  DXII. 


DICIQUE  BEATUS 

ANTE  OBITUM  NEMO  SUPREMAQUE 
FUN  ERA  DEBET. 

Si  saevo  meus  efferoque  ponto 
Jactatus  requieverit  phaselus. 
Si  remo  patrias  fideliori 
Usus  contigerim  redux  arenas, 
Et  puppi  liceat  videre  nactae 
Portus  impositam  recens  coronam, 
Restabit  choreas  inire  ad  undas, 
Cantare,  et  manibus  ciere  plausum. 
De  primo  dubie  auguramur  actu  : 
Ludiim  aulcea  manentis  est  probare, 

L.  GlDLEY. 
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MONTHLY    CALENDAR. 

SepL  4. — Commenceraoiit  of  tKo  Mnuchoster  Trader'  Union  imiuiry. 

Sept.  10* — Oponing  of  the  North  German  Parliamont  by  tlie  King  of 
Prussia. 

Amval  of  tEo  Queen  of  Holland  on  a  visit  to  Hor  Majesty* 

S:^pt,  11. — TJio  St.  Lagor  won  by  Col.  Poardon'a  **  AcMevomoat " 

Sept.  18, — Daring  Fenian  outrago  at  Mancliester ;  libemtion  of  Fenian 
priaoners  from  tbo  custody  of  the  police,  and  a  policeman  shot  iu  tho  di*- 
chargo  of  Me  duty. 

SepL  23. — Arro3t  of  Q-aribalJi  at  Sinalunga,  near  Sienna,  by  order  of  the 
Italiim  Government.  IIo  wa*j  convoyed  by  spacial  train  to  Floronco,  and 
tkonco  to  Aleaaandria. 

Svpt,  24-2G.^SG3!!tion  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  at  Lambeth  Palaco. 
Thero  wore  76  bidhops  present  in  all, — ^English,  Scottish,  Colonial,  and 
American. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PREFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


From  the  LottJon  Gautti* 


CIVIL,   NAVAL,   AND   KILITART, 

Amj.  22.  Viee  •  Admiral  the  Han. 
E.  A,  J.  Harris,  C.B,,  Uy  ha  Envoy  Eitra^ 
ordinary  and  Minister  Pknipotcntiary  ti> 
the  King  of  tUo  Netherlands. 

J.  S.  Lnmley.  ewj.,  to  be  Envoy  Eittra- 
ordinary  anii  Miniatcr  Plenipotentiary  tu 
the  Swiaa  Confoderation. 

Stpl,  3.  John  Brown,  esq  ,  of  EndoHflTe 
Hall,  Sheffield,  and  Jos<»pli  Neale  Mc- 
Kenna^  esq.,  of  Arrlo  Hc^u8o,  cj.  Watt^r- 
ford,  to  be  Koightd  of  the  United  King- 

Se(ii.  t,  P.  J.  Hughes,  eKj,,  to  be 
Coiuul  at  Kin^Kiang;  E*  Thamtoti,  e^q,» 
C,B.,  to  be  Envoy  EztmordiQary  .and 
Miniiter  PlonipotentiAry  to  the  King  of 
Portugal 

Cbarlcfl  Pitoti  esq.*  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Guviiminent  of  Man* 
ritius ;  C.  A.  Berkeley,  eaq.,  tci  be  a 
Member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Tobago  ; 
and  Robert  Sauodera,  Jftmea  Meade.  J.  F. 
Kirwan,  R  It  Sejupef ,  and  J*  E.  Sturge, 
eiiqrii.,  to  be  Meinb«ni  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Montoerrftt. 

&p/.   10.     The  Earl  of  Haddington  to 
be  a  Lord  in  Waiting  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty,  ricr  Lord  Polwarth,  dec. 
N.  S.    1S67,  Vol.  IV. 


Bt:^,  17.  Lieut -Gen.  Sir  11.  Kapler, 
K.C.B.,  to  be  A  Knight  Grand  Commander 
of  the  Star  of  lodia. 

The  Maharajah  Maun  Ring,  of  Oude; 
CoL  Edward  Robert  Wetherall,  C.B. ; 
and  Col.  William  West  Turner,  C.B ,  to 
hQ  Kaighte  Commandera  of  the  Star  of 
Indk^ 

H.  R  A.  B.  Riddell,  eeq. ;  L.  B.  Bow- 
ring.  esq. ;  CoL  J.  M.  Primroee ;  CoL 
O.  W.  Hamilton ;  M.  Stovel,  eiq,.  M,D. ; 
and  E.  Hare,  esq.,  to  be  Companiaos  of 
the  Star  of  India. 

J.  Pope  Henneasy,  eaq  j  to  be  Qovemor 
of  Labuau. 

Stp%.  20.  George  Buckloy  -  Mathew, 
esq,.  C.B.,  to  be  EoFoy  Extrat>rdinaryand 
MiDiater  Pleni|iotentiary  to  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil. 

H£1CB£IIS   BKTUBXEO   TO   FAaLLUt£3It. 

AuqMAi, 

DuMin  Umvertitt/.— The  Rt.  Hon.  R  R. 
Warren,  vice  the  lit  Hon.  H*  E.  Chatfcer- 
tou  (naw  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ireland). 

SepUmber. 

Galteaif,  Co.  —  Viscount  Burke,  vice 
Lord  Dunkellio,  dec. 
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BIRTHS. 


June  24.  At  Poona,  E.  Indies,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Francis  Grey,  96th  Regt.,  a  son. 

Jane  29.  At  Moruya,  N.S.W.,  the  wife 
of  the  Bev.  A.  T.  Puddicombe,  a  son. 

July  9.  At  Warwick,  Queensland,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Danvers,  a  dau. 

July  14.  At  Dugshaie,  India,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.  E.  Zohrab  Thornton,  104th 
Regt.,  a  son. 

July  19.  At  Simla,  the  wife  of  Major- 
Gen.  Turner,  C.B.,  R.A.,  Inspector-Uen. 
of  Ordnance,  a  dau. 

At  HaUfaz,  Nova  Scotia,  Mrs.  F.  de 
Winton,  a  dau. 

July  21.  At  Bangalore,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  M'Inroy,  19th  M.N.I.,  a  son. 

Jidy  22.  At  Murree,  Punjab,  the  wife 
Lieut.-CoL  G.  Maister,  R.A.,  a  dau. 

July  23.  At  Umritsur,  Punjab,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Clark,  C.M.S.,  a  son. 

At  Cuttack,  Bengal,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
R,  W.  Duff,  S.C.,  a  son. 

July  28.  At  Murree,  Punjab,  the  wife 
of  Lieut  -Col.  G.  Allgood,  C  B.,  a  son. 

July  29.  At  Mussourie,  India,  the  wife 
of  Major  F.  R.  N.  Fortescue,  a  son. 

July  30.  At  Seetabuldee,  Nagpore,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  A.  C.  Pratt,  a  son. 

Aug.  4i»  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  Lieut. 
G.  G .  Verney,  Rifle  Brigade,  a  dau. 

Aug.  6.  At  East  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  O.  W.  W.  Minns, 
LL.B.,  a  dau. 

Aug.  6.  At  Welchpool,  Jamaica,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Whittred  Ingle,  a  dau. 

Aug.  7.  At  Ootacamund,  the  wife  of 
Major  R.  S.  Couchman,  M.S.C.,  a  dau. 

Aug.  ft.  At  Bombay,  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs,  a  son. 

Aug.  10.  At  Binsted,  Sussex,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Bones,  a  son. 

At  Agra,  India,  the  wife  of  Sir  Walter 
Morgan,  Chief  Justice,  a  son. 

Awj.  12.  At  Tregeare,  Launceston,  the 
wife  of  J.  C.  B.  Lethbridge,  esq.,  a  son. 

Aug.  14.  At  Rossana,  co.  Wicklow,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Crofton,  a  dau. 

At  Sandleford  Lodge,  Newbury,  the 
wife  of  W.  F.  Hicks  Beach,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  Newbridge,  Ireland,  the  wife  of 
Carr  S.  Glyn,  esq.,  a  dau. 

Aug.  15.  At  Oaklease,  Almondsbury, 
Lady  Cuyler,  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Tardebigge,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Dickins,  a  dau. 

At  Holmwood,Hinton  Charterhouse,  the 
wife  of  Capt  H.  Raby,  V.C,  R.N.,  a  dan. 

At  Greta  Bank,  Cumberland,  the  wife 
of  John  J.  Spedding,  esq.,  a  son. 

Aug.  16.  At  Dublin,  the  Lady  Lucy 
Massy,  a  dau. 


At  Beaufort  CasUe,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Eraser,  a  son. 

At  Rugby,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Burrows,  a  son. 

At  Ermington,  S.  Devon,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Covey,  a  dau. 

At  Pangboume,  Berks,  the  wife  of  tho 
Rev.  R.  Finch,  a  dau. 

At  Graymount>  co.  Antrim,  the  wife  of 
G.  Gray,  esq.,  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Gibraltar,  the  wife  of  C.  Hensman 
Heycock,  esq.,  76th  Regt.,  a  son. 

At  St  Leonard's-on-Sea,  the  wife  of 
Col.  Douglas  Patten,  a  son. 

At  Blackheath,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-CoL 
Wilbraham,  a  dau. 

Aug.  17.  At  Reigate,  the  Lady  Richd. 
Brown,  a  dau. 

At  Puttenham,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Duckworth,  a  dau. 

At  Lindridge,  Leicestershire,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  R.  Moreton,  a  dau. 

At  Pershore,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  E. 
Bartlett,  a  son. 

At  Dover,  the  wife  of  Major-Gen. 
Ellice,  C.B.,  a  son. 

At  Crofton  Hall,  Orpington,  Kent,  the 
wife  of  R.  Francis,  esq,,  a  son. 

At  Bradfield  Combust,  Suffolk,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  0.  C.  S.  Lang,  a  dau. 

At  Holford,  Bridgwater,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Prentice,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wood,  Warden 
of  Radley  College,  a  dau. 

Aug.  18.  At  Need  wood  Forest,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Ralph  Harbord,  a  dau.,  which 
only  survived  its  birth  a  few  hours. 

At  Shoeburyness,  the  wife  of  Col.  S.  E. 
Gordon,  R.  A.,  a  son. 

At  Tyringham,  Bucks,  the  wife  of 
W.  R.  Tyringham,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  Castle  House,  Stafford,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Vincent,  a  dau. 

At  Reading,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R, 
Wood,  a  son. 

Aug.  19.  At  Old  Brathay,  the  wife  of 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Boutflower,  a  dau. 

At  Aston  Hall,  Salop,  the  wife  of  Hen. 
Corbett,  esq.,  a  son. 

At  St.  Alban's,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Fitzgerald  Uniacke,  a  son. 

A  ug.  20.  At  Lapworth,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  T.  Eaton,  a  dau. 

At  Orcheston  St.  Mary,  Wilts,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Wardale,  a  dau. 

At  Kessingland,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Wilson,  a  dau. 

Aug.  21.  In  Montagu-square,  W.,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Henry  Durrant,  bart.,  a  dau. 

At  St.  Augustine-road,  Camden-square, 
the   wife  of    the  Rev.    F.   W.   Russell, 
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Ch&pliiln    of    ChariDg-oroBS    Hospital,    a 
ion/ 

hX  Chelt^nbam,  the  wife  of  CoL  Ste- 
phen WhitehiU,  B.S.C.*  a  dan. 

At  Herstraonceuai,  Siisjiei,  the  wifo  of 
the  Rev.  R,  L.  Wild,  a  dau. 

At  Falmouth^  the  wife  of  Commatider 
J«  E.  Maitland  Wihson,  a  dau. 

Awj.  22.  At  Portamouth,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  CutaiDg,  R  A.,  a  dtiu. 

At  Maryland  Point,  Stratford,  the  wife 
of  the  Ten.  Archdeacon  Emery,  a  eon. 

At  Seal,  SevenoakB,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  C-  E.  Few,  a  dftiL 

At  Bramlej,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Major 
J.  S.  FergtiBon  Fowke,  a  dau. 

At  Berwick-on-Tweed,  the  wife  of  Com- 
mander U.  P.  Knevitt,  R-N".,  a  sou. 

At  Cranford  Lodge,  Dartford,  the  wife 
of  Col.  J,  C,  Phillip!*,  a  «on. 

Avt-g.  23,  At  KcUoe,  Berwickshire,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Fordyce  Buchaa.  a  aon, 

At  OxfordU'rraGe,  Hyde-park,  the  wife 
of  Major-Qen.  Sir  Isaac  C.  Coffin,  a  son- 

At  bhuttingtoQ,  Warwickshire,  the  wife 
of  the  H«v.  S.  it  Stable,  a  dau. 

In  Queen's -gordena,  Hyde- park,  the 
wifo  of  the  Rev.  G,  A,  Trevor,  a  dau. 

At  €:he!tcnham,  the  wife  of  Capt.  A. 
Wardrop,  a  dau. 

At  Weatboume-groTe  north,  Bayswater, 
the  wife  of  Cocnmander  R.  W.  Whish, 
Indian  Navy,  a  dau. 

Auf},  24.  At  Rjulogne-aur-Mer,  the  wile 
of  the  Rev*  F.  H,  Adamtt,  a  dau. 

At  Ham3t«ad  Hall,  Handa  worthy  the 
wifo  of  W.  H.  BttgnaUi  e8q«,  a  sou* 

At  T  hornhill,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Inghaiu  Hrooko,  a  dau. 

At  fJlebeland  House,  Le«,  Kent,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  A.  H.  E.  Campbell,  itadra.^3 
Cavftlry,  a  son. 

At  the  Royal  Military  Avylamt  Chelaea, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  MuUer,  a  dau. 

At  Toronto,  Canada,  tlie  wife  of  Capt. 
Clifford  Parsons,  a  dau. 

In  Curzon  street,  Mayfair,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  W.  S.  Play  fair,  a  son. 

At  Bedfonl  place,  Russell- sq^iare,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  A-  J.  Roaa,  a  aun. 

jIm^p  25.  At  Edinhargh,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Lumadaine,  of  Lathallan,  a  dau. 

A  wj,  28.  At  Chert«ey,  Surrey,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  0.  C.  Armstrong,  a  ibu. 

At  Lutton,  Lincolnfihire,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  J,  Hoeegood,  M.A.,  a  «on. 

At  Terrington,  York,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  S.  WinibiLsh,  a  aon. 

Aug.  28.  At  Riaby,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Abraham,  a  dau. 

At  Holdenby,  Northampton,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Alder9<^n,  a  dau. 

At  Alderahot,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
FauBsett,  44  th  Regt.,  a  son. 


At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Manneni-Sutton,  a  son. 

At  Frederioton,  Ne^v  Brunawiek,  the 
wife  of  Capt  W.  CanlifTe  Powys,  22nd 
Regt,,  a  son. 

At  Southaca,  the  wife  of  Capt,  E.  H,L. 
Rny,  R.N.,  a  dau. 

At  Great  Gurnard,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  B,  Sparrow,  a  aon. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Veitch,  vicar 
of  Kilmeradon,  a  dau. 

The  wife  of  Sir  J.  Ruaeell  Bailey,  bait, 
M.?.,  a  son. 

At  EmbaaYf  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Leonard  Hardmau,  a  dau. 

At  QU8gf>w,  the  wife  of  Col.  Elkington, 
a  son. 

At  Brockhumt,  Gosport,  the  wife  of  F. 
T.  Llayd,  esq ,  Lieut.  11.  A.,  a  dau* 

At  The  Hfnoi,  Glamorganshire,  the  wife 
of  Gt'orge  Whitlook  Nieholl,  esq,,  a  son* 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  P.  Swatman,  Chap* 
lain  of  Guy  8  Hospital,  a  $od. 

At  Ktng9wood,  Surrey,  the  wifo  of  the 
Rev.  S.  B.  Taylor,  a  son. 

At  Stevenage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  B, 
Berry,  of  Abbot's  Longley,  a  son. 

A^ig.  29.  At  Hasting^i  the  wile  of  the 
Rev,  H.  Brereton  Foystor,  a  dau. 

At  Totteahatu.  Middlesex,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Hugh  McSorley,  a  dau. 

At  Baaford  HaU,  the  wife  of  T.  North, 
esq.,  a  son. 

In  Warwick  -  crescent.  Upper  Woat- 
boume-terraoe,  the  wife  of  E.  R.  Roberta, 
edq.,  barriater-at-law,  a  dau. 

At  Brookl&ndd,  Sautbampton,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Culme  Seymour,  R.N.,  a  fton. 

At  Ryde,  lale  of  WigUt^  the  wife  of 
Major  Taaffe,  a  dau. 

A^.  30.  At  Warlies,  Waltham  Abbey, 
the  Lady  Victoria  Buxton,  a  dau. 

At  Croacombe,  the  wifo  of  the  Rev.  C, 
O,  Baakerville,  B,A.,  a  aon. 

At  Alveratoke,  Kinti,  the  wife  of  T. 
Clayton,  RN.,  a  duu. 

Awi.  31.  At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of 
Col.  Sir  W.  RuaseE,  a  dau. 

At  Almeley,  Herefordshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  P.  A.  Campbell,  a  dau. 

At  Chelsea,  the  wife  of  the  Rev,  C.  D. 
Nil,  of  Hatfield  Broad-Oak,  Essex,  a  dau. 

*SV/>^  1.  At  Woodslee,  Pennicuick,  N.B., 
the  wife  of  C.  W.  Cowau,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  Cliftonj  Bristol,  the  wife  of  Liout.- 
CoL  C.  Osborne  Creagh,  6th  Regt.,  a  aon. 

At  Eaat  Sheen,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  E. 
H,  Leyoester  Penrhyn,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  Parkfield,  Bath,  the  wife  of  Major 
RawHnson,  a  eon. 

At  Sutton  Courtney,  BerkSi  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Howard  Rice,  a  dau. 

At  Tidobrook,  Mayfield,  Sussex,  tiiti 
wife  of  the  Rev,  A.  J.  Roberts,  a  son. 
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At  Chester,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Eubule  D. 
Thelwall,  R.M.A.,  a  son. 

StpU  2.  At  Athol  House,  Adelaide-road, 
the  wife  of  W.  H.  Bradbury,  junr.,  esq.,  a 
dan. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Loudon,  M.S.C.,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  CoL  Williams,  C.B.,  R.A.,  a 
son. 

Sept.  3.  At  Rock,  Worcestershire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  James,  a  dau. 

Stpt.  4.  At  Monboddo,  Kincardineshire, 
the  wife  of  J.  C.  Burnett,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Cave, 
R.N.,  a  son. 

At  Tegemsee,  Bavaria,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Rodney  Fowler,  a  son. 

Sept.  5.  At  Glenquaich,  Dunkeld,  N.B., 
the  Lady  Cairns,  a  son. 

At  Elvaston-place,  South  Kensington, 
the  wife  of  the  Uev.  J.  A.  Aston,  a  dau. 

At  Sunnyside,  Reig&te,  the  wife  of 
James  Farquhar,  esq.,  of  Hallgreen,  Kin- 
cardineshire, a  dau. 

At  Bridgwater,  Somerset,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  FitzGerald,  a  dau. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  N.  Forte,  esq., 
Capt.  9th  Regt.,  a  dau. 

At  Norwich,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Nicholson  Vowler,  a  son. 

SepU  6.  At  Wellshot  House,  Lanark- 
shire, the  wife  of  Capt.  Boyd,  92nd  tl  igh- 
landers,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Gillam,  per- 
petual curate  of  Tonghara,  Surrey,  a 
dau. 

At  Uerne  Bay,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Ostre- 
han,  B.S.C.,  a  son. 

Seipi.  7.  In  Onalow-gardens,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Francis  Byng,  a  dau. 

The  wife  of  Capt.  G.  C.  Bartholomew, 
6th  Regt.,  a  dau. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Cooper,  M.A.,  a  son. 

At'Headley,  Hants,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Ballantine  Dykes,  a  dau. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Major  C.  E. 
Grogan,  14th  Regt,  a  dau. 

At  Tralee,  the  wifd  of  Capt.  Magill,  2nd 
Queen*s,  a  son  and  heir. 

Se^i,  8.  At  Ashow,  Warwickshire,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Cecil  Fiennes,  a  son. 

At  Highfield,  Surbiton,  the  wife  of  C. 
W.  Bardswell,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a  son. 

At  Newton,  Newbury,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Gosling,  a  son. 

At  Osnaburgh-terrace,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Haylev.  M.A.,  a  dau. 

At  Crooken-hill,  the  wife  of  the  He  v.  C. 
H.  Robertson,  a  dau. 

At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Capt.  H. 
Tayler,  60th  Royal  Rifles,  a  dau. 

At  The  Lodge,  Evesham,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Wood,  a  son. 


Sept.  9.  In  Warwick-square,  Lady  Emma 
Tollemache,  a  son. 

At  Brocton  Lodge,  Staffordshire,  the 
wife  of  Rear-Admirad  H.  Ragot,  a  dau. 

At  Stoke  Lodge,  Dartmouth,  the  wife 
of  Major-Cieneral  Lloyd,  R.E.,  a  son. 

At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Capt  W.  Carr 
Mackinnon  (?rd  Buffs),  a  son. 

At  Upminster,  Essex,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Pelly,  R.N.,  a  son. 

At  Upton  Park,  the  wife  of  Capt.  T.  J. 
Watson,  Bengal  Cavalry,  a  dau. 

Sfpt,  10.  At  Gibraltar,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Butt,  75th  Regt., a  son. 

At  Reading,  the  wife  of  Major  Garrard, 
Madras  Army,  a  son. 

At  Gitti^ham,  Honiton,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Kirwan,  a  son. 

At  Callington  Grammar  School,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  a  son. 

At  Thriplow  Place,  Cambridgeshire,  the 
wife  of  H.  Perkins,  esq.,  barrister  at-law, 
a  dau. 

In  Dtichess-street,  Portland-place,  the 
wife  of  the  Kev.  H.  Wace,  a  son. 

8q[tt.  11.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Coh 
Wyndham  Baker,  R.A.,  a  dau. 

At  Brixton,  the  wife  of  Fredk.  Clifford, 
esq.,  barrister  atlaw,  a  dau. 

At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Hulme,  a  son. 

At  Fromefield  House,  Frome,  the  wife 
of  Major  T.  W.  Sheppard,  25th  Reg ,  a 
son. 

In  Manchester-square,  the  wife  of  Col. 
George  Sim,  late  R.E.,  a  son. 

8epL  12.  At  Brixton,  the  wife  of  E.  T. 
E.  Besley,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a  dau. 

At  Canterbury,  the  wife  of  Capt.  \V.  T. 
Foster,  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  a  son. 

At  Blackheath,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  P. 
E.  Lloyd  Jones,  a  son. 

At  Ambleside,  Westmoreland,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  S.  Joy,  a  son. 

At  Old  Merrion,  co.  Dublin,  the  wife  of 
H.  Owen  Lewis,  esq ,  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Shillingthorpe  Hall,  Stamford,  the 
wife  of  C.  Phillips,  esq.,  a  son. 

At  Market  Overton,  Oakham,  tho  wife 
of  William  Wing,  esq.,  a  son. 

Sept.  13.  At  Cadogan- place,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Ashley,  a  son. 

At  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  the  wife  of  J. 
E.  Palmer,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a  dau. 

SepL  14.  At  Yoxford.  Suffolk,  the  wife 
of  W.  A.  Collins,  esq.,  Q  C,  a  son. 

Sept.  15.  At  Khajader,  Kadnorshire,  the 
wife  of  A.  Battiscombe,  esq.,  a  son. 

At  Great  Mario w,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
E.  Handley,  a  dau. 

Sept.  16.  At  Richmond,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  Harry  Dupuis,  B.D.,  a  dau. 

At  East  Peckham,  Kent,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  R.  M.  South,  a  dau. 
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*  Jlffli/  30,  At  Napier,  N.Z,  H.  D.  h, 
Cutbill,  esq.  12tb  Kegt,  to  Iwilielk  Ma- 
tilda^  cIavu  of  J,  Rhodes,  eaq,,  J. P. 

Jttne  27»  At  Rome,  Eraraelino,  Coimt««a 
Dowager  of  Caalle-btuart,  to  Signor  Alea- 
flandro  Piatocsclii,  only  son  of  tlio  late 
GeiL  Pifitocchi 

Ju.1^  2.  At  Sehjura,  Bengal,  It  Ati- 
Btruther  Price,  Lieut.  H.M,LA.,  t<j  Ffttiny 
HugheSj  daii,of  tha  late  Jataea  Lamb;,  esq., 
ol  Ciilcutta. 

/i47y  e.  At  Mailnia,  W.  Arnold  Smith, 
etq.,  M.D,,  HrVIJ.A.,  to  Janett^  second 
dau,  of  Lieut.-Col  M-  MacGregor, 

/w/y  8.  At  Qrabanj's  Town,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Kichftrcl  Cumberlege,  Lieut. 
11th  Regt.,  Hon  of  C  Curaberlege-Wmre, 
e»q.»  of  iViDce'a  -  gate,  Hyde  •  park»  to 
Blanche  Georgina  Fanny ,  daii.  of  CoL 
Wyatt,  nth  HegL 

Jkibj  13.  At  Barrackpore,  Lieut.  H» 
Bladen  Swiney,  17th  Bengal  favalry,  to 
Kabberitic  Mary,  only  dan.  of  the  late  W. 
Webb  Ggbourne,  ea«].,  of  Kilbum, 

JvLhj  18.  At  Poona,  William  Oibom, 
eBt|.,  klC.,  to  Elimbeth  Betha  Christiana, 
eldest  dati.  of  J.  MiDcbiu  Waleott,  eiq.^ 
and  gnuiddau.  of  the  Counter  of  MiUn. 

/ttfy;2'i.  At  Callao.  Peru,  Fmkriok 
Ford,  &^q.,  to  Maria  Elizabtith,  youngest 
dauu  of  D.  Alexander,  esq.,  nf  tiareeloua. 

Awj.  7.  At  Bray ^  CO,  VVicklow'.T. .Shirley* 
Ball,  e«q.,  eldest  ann  of  tbe  kte  William 
Shirley  Ball,  esq.,  of  Abl>eyLara,  ea  Long- 
ford, to  Alice  Georgiaa,  eldest  d&u.  of  the 
Rev*  William  Norton,  M*A.,  rector  of 
Baltinglass,  00,  Wickbw. 

At  8t»  George'n,  Hanover- square,  Mor- 
ton Comiah,  only  son  of  Rioliard  Stimtier, 
Mq.»  of  Puttenliam  Priory,  Surrey,  to  Mary 
Douglafl,  eldest  dau.  of  the  latti  Heury 
FrankUnd,  esiq.,  of  EasUing  Park,  Surrey. 

^«j?.  IL  At  Marylebone  Church,  tsjr 
Char  lea  Taylor,  bart..  to  Ann©  Augusta 
Hoee,  widow  of  W.  Hoae,  eaq. 

Au^.  14.  At  Kuialip,  Capt  Stewart 
FpUows,  of  the  5th  Bombay  Regt^  to 
Elizabeth  Franoea,  youngeat  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Parke,  vicar  of  Kuialip. 

At  Brauoton,  i>evon,  F,  F.  Piukett^ 
eeq.n  barristerat  law,  to  Catherine,  secand 
dau.  of  Capt.  J.  De  Lancy  Robinson,  RN. 

At  St.  JohnX  Netting  Uill|  W,  Musgrave 
Sheriff,  eaq.,  barriater  at-law,  vounger  eon 
of  the  lata  Hon.  J.  Wat«>n  8lieriC  Prosi' 
dent  of  Nevia,  to  Mary  Sophia,  eldest  dau. 
of  H.  M.  Daniel,  esq ,  of  Lanadowne-cres. 

Awj,  15.  At  Baltimore,  U.8.,  Bernard 
John  Cottper,  Coaira.  R.N.,  ta  Beaaie, 
widow  of  W.  B.  Ferine,  of  Homeland, 
Bolt  CO.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Z, 


Collins  Lee,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
in  the  sftme  city. 

At  Edinburgh,  W.  Bumet  Cratgie, 
LieuL  BtiUgal  Cavalry,  a^ctrnd  »on  of  the 
late  W,  Burnet  Craigio,  e*|,,  of  Lintnn. 
Aberdeenshire,  to  Arabella  Elizabeth 
Smythe,  third  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  R. 
Stewart.  Bengal  In  fan  try  ,^ 

At  Youghal,  00,  Cork,  J.  F.  W.  Dea 
Burres,  Deputy  *  AsaiBtant  •  CommiMary  • 
General,  to  Charlotte  Helena  Anno,  aecoud 
dau.  of  T  J.  Q.  Cbatterton,  ee*]. 

At  St,  Pancnw,  H.  VV".  Gordon,  esq., 
BC.i^.,  to  A^Ia  IsnbelU,  second  d^u,  of 
Malcolm  Gordon,  esq. 

At  Teignmuuth,  Lieui  -  Col.  Lueaa, 
B.S.C  ,  to  Florence  Emma,  sixth  dau.  of 
the  late  Capt.  Ca»ewell,  H.N. 

At  Peteraham,  S.W ,  Archibald  Peel, 
esq.,  third  aon  of  Gen.  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
Peel,  M.P.,  to  Lady  Georgiua  Adelaide, 
eldest  dau.  of  Earl  Hussell. 

At  St.  Barnabas',  West  Kensington, 
George  H,  Browne,  esq.,  of  Maiden  well 
Houae,  GO.  Lincoln,  to  Catherine  Laura. 
dau.  of  the  late  VVilliaia  Plomer,  esq.,  of 
Snaresbrook,  E«8'^x. 

At  Fremington,  Devon,  Capt.  W.  Cabell, 
B.S.C.,  to  .Adelaide,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
A.  Forbes  Lluyd,  SI, A,,  rector  of  lustow. 

At  (JLifi^^ow,  the  Rev.  George  Diim, 
of  Stricben,  AberdeeuBldre,  t^  Fanny 
Klu&abeth  Aleriton,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
J.  IL  Walpolti,  vicar  of  Wioalow,  Bucks. 

At  Kevv,  K  S.  FurgMSon,  M.A.,  barrister- 
atbw^  to  Georglinri  F.inny^  eldest  dau.  of 
Si  ishelley,  e*:i  ,uf  Richmond  House,  Kcw* 

At  tJarpsien,  03f>n,  Henry,  eldest  son 
of  J.  F.  Htnlges,  esq.,  of  Bolney  Court, 
Henley -on- Thames,  to  Eleanoiv  third  dau, 
of  the  late  Capt-  Pidrurot,  211  th  Regt. 

At  St.  Mary  Abbtit'B,  Ken-iington,  F.  R. 
Jarratt,  esq.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Jar- 
r.itt,  rector  of  Bourton-on-the-HilL  Glou* 
ccstershipe.  to  Rachel  Emily,  youngest 
dau.  of  James  Hay  ward,  e»q.,  of  Loud* 
water,  Herts. 

At  Clifton,  George  Arthur,  only  son  of 
H,  Musgrave,  eaq.,  of  Sussexgarden-i. 
Hyde-fKirk,  to  Theresa,  only  cku.  oi  JosiaU 
J,  Jones,  esq^  af  Norton,  Ulouceatershlre. 

At  CHft(>n,  FoUii>tt  Sand  ford,  esq.,  of 
Belmont,  Shrewsbury,  to  Caroline,  tbinl 
dau.  of  Thotnas  Taylor,  esq.,  of  Valctta 
Lodge,  Clift^^n 

At  Ai)hbyde-b  Zouch,  Joseph  Taylor, 
es&q..  of  Attieratone,  youngest  son  of  the 
Rev,  Joa«?ph  Taylor,  incumbent  of  Whst- 
tington,  Staffunisbire,  to  Louisii  Jane, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev,  Adarmaduke  Vava* 
sour,  vicar  of  Ashby-tie-la  Zouch, 
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At  Islington,  the  Rev.  George  Richard- 
son, assistant-master  at  Winchester  College, 
to  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  Richard  Porter, 
esq.,  of  Homsey-lane. 

At  Rugby,  Robert  Whitelaw,  esq.,  as- 
sistant-master in  Rugby  School,  to  Frances, 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  P. 
Rhoades,  rector  of  Clonmel,  Ireland. 

At  Wotton-under  Edge,  the  Rev.  W. 
Lewis  Mills,  M.A.,  to  Anna  Maria,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  W.  Shaw  Clarke,  esq.,  of 
Wallingford. 

At  Holton,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Nevile,  rector  of  Wickenby,  to  Charlotte, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Uodg- 
Spn,  vicar  of  Rickmansworth. 

At  Willey,  Warwickshire,  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Watson,  vicar  of  Lancing,  Sussex,  to  Rosa 
Harriette,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Morgan-Payler,  rector  of  Willey. 

Aufj.  18.  At  Lydiard  St.  Lawrence, 
Rear  -  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Nicolson, 
bart,  C.B.,  to  Annie,  only  child  of  the  late 
R  Crosse,  esq. 

At  Stoke-by-Nayland,  Suffolk,  Capt.the 
Hon.  E.  G.  P.  Littleton,  to  Charlotte 
Louisa,  dau.  of  Sir  Charles  Rowley,  bart. 

At  Sheriflfeton,  N.B.,  George  Brown 
Robertson,  esq.,  W.S.,  deputy -keeper  of 
the  records  of  Scotlai.d,  to  Christina, 
eldest  dau.  of  William  Rose,  esq.,  of 
Sherifiston. 

At  Preston,  Brighton,  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Rowsell,  M.A.,  incumbent  of  Copman- 
thorpe,  Yorkshire,  to  Catherine  Harriett, 
only  child  of  the  late  Major  George  Full- 
james,  of  the  Bombay  Army. 

Aug.l^.  At  Bath,  Herbert  Brand,  Lieut. 
R.N.,  to  Rosa,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  A.  Straghan. 

Aug.  20.  At  St.  Luke's,  West  Holloway, 
George  Blagden,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  ToUing- 
ton-park,  to  Lizzie,  only  child  of  the  late 
Joseph  Steele,  esq. 

Frederick  Shepherd  Champion,  esq., 
solicitor,  of  Park-street,  Westminster,  to 
Charlotte  Selwyn,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Gumey,  vicar  of  Great  Canfield. 

At  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Paddington,  J. 
Chesterton  Crawford,  esq.,  R.M.A.,  to 
Helen  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  H.  J.  Gore,  esq., 
of  Hampetead. 

At  Ramsgate,  the  Rev.  Thomas  De 
Freyne  French,  M.A.,  to  Catherine  Hen- 
rietta Law,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Miles 
Bland,  D.D. 

At  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  Bernard 
Gustavus  Norton,  one  of  H.M.'s  Judges 
for  British  Guiana,  to  Emma  Charlotte 
Carbery,  only  dau.  of  the  late  E.  Carbery, 
esq.,  Sherifif  of  Berbice. 

At  Woolpit^  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  F.  Staun- 
ton,  of  Staunton  Hall,  Notts,  to  Lucy 
Ada,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  Spelmau 
Marriott,  rector  of  Woolpit. 


Aug.  21.  At  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Halkin-street-west,  Quartermaster  Robert 
McCallum,  R.A.,  to  Mai^garet  Anne  Davis, 
adopted  dau.  of  Mr.  William  Aitken. 

At  Jersey,  Ernest  Alexander  Morant, 
Lieut,  the  Royal  Regt.,  to  EUie  Isabella, 
dau.  of  Major-Gen.  T.  Budgen. 

A  ug.  22.  At  St.  Saviour's,  St.  George's- 
square,  Iieut.-Col.  Burdett,  late  17th 
Lancers,  to  May  Dorothy,  youngest  dau. 
of  J.  Smith,  esq.,  of  Cleatham,  co.  Durham. 

At  Jersey,  Col.  J.  Leonard  MDler,  to 
Catharine  Caroline,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
H.  Hargreaves,  esq.,  of  Ross,  Hereford- 
shire. 

At  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Northey,  eldest  son  of  E.  R.  Northey,  eeq., 
of  Woodcote  House,  Epsom,  to  Florence 
Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
J.  Honywood,  batrt. 

At  St.  James's,  PiccadiUy,  Jason  Delres, 
second  son  of  Daniel  Norton,  esq.,  of 
North  wood  Park,  Rickmansworth,  to 
Anne  Simmons,  second  dau.  of  John  Lewis 
Levy,  esq.,  of  Rochester. 

At  Dsu^eld,  the  Rev.  C.  Sangster,  vicar 
of  Darton,  to  Mary,  fourth  dau.  of  W. 
Newman,  esq.,  of  Darley  Hall. 

At  Clapton,  Lieut.-Col.  James  Twibill, 
late  38th  Regt.,  to  Maria  Josina  Catharina, 
widow  of  Major  W.  Armstrong  Rogers. 

Aug.  24.  At  Ipswich,  W.  Graham,  esq., 
barrister-atlaw,  to  Sarah  Ann,  youngest 
dau.  of  John  Orford,  esq.,  of  Brookes  Hall, 
Ipswich. 

Aug.  27.  At  Bangor,  N.W.,  William 
Crozier,  esq.,  LL.D.,  barrister-at-law,  to 
Susanna  Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Charles  Whitton,  esq. 

At  Killancool,  co.  Louth,  Major  Mal- 
colm Robert  Haig,  S.C,  to  Magdalene, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Warde  Straton, 
esq.,  of  Duudalk. 

At  St.  Leonard's,  James,  eldest  son  of 
James  Henry,  esq ,  of  Blackdown  House, 
Sussex,  to  Evelyn,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Sir  J.  H.  Pelly,  bart. 

At  Manar,  Aberdeenshire,  M.  W.  Hy- 
slop,  Capt.  93rd  Highlanders,  son  of  CoL 
Hyslop,  of  Lotus,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  to 
Elizabeth,  elder  dau.  of  the  late  Harry 
Lumsden,  esq.,  of  Auchindoir,  Aberdeen. 

At  Clevedon,  Somerset,  Conway  James, 
esq.,  R  E.,  to  Clara  Brewer,  youngest  dati. 
of  the  late  John  Lewis,  esq.,  of  Ty  Dee, 
CO.  Monmouth. 

At  Dublin,  John  Leslie,  esq.,  of  Kilty- 
begs,  CO.  Monaghan,  to  Anna  Maria, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Quintin  D. 
Hume,  rector  of  Rathvilly,  co.  Carlow. 

At  Hampton  Wick,  the  Hon.  Reginald 
O'Grady,  brother  of  Viscount  Guillamore, 
to  Frances  Arabella,  only  dau.  of  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  Beresford. 
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At  West  Hacknef,  Lieut.-GoL  PownatI, 
late  39th  Kegi,  B.N.L,  to  Emma^  yo nog- 
eat  dau.  ijf  the  late  Robert  Jeffs,  BID  .^  of 
Finabury  -  sq^imro. 

At  Rugby,  Alfred  Hobitnoni  esq.,  to 
Harriiitt,  dau.  of  the  Rev*  Robert  Dixon, 
D.D.|  incumbent  of  St  Matthew's,  Hiigbj. 

At  Oakham,  the  Rev.  W,  J.  Stobart, 
M,A-,  cuFRte  of  Holy  Trinity,  Newiugtoti, 
to  SuBHO  Elizabeth,  youngest  dan.  of  tho 
late    ClArke    Morris,    eaq.,    of    Oakham 

At  St  StepheuV,  Paddington,  the  Rev. 
ChjU'lee  Walaham,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Sctd- 
eoateej  Hull,  to  Mary  Caroline,  youngtat 
dau.  of  Henry  Newmarch,  e»q,,  M,  D. 

Awj.  23.  At  Brighton,  the  Hev.  Tlioa. 
Dunlap,  of  Balfron.  Stirliiig:*hire,  to  Mar- 
garet, eldest  aurviving  dau,  of  the  Rev. 
WwTand  Carlyle,  of  J&iuaica. 

At  St,  George'a,  Hanoveraquarc,  Capt. 
Aftliur  Garralt,  Grenadier  Guanln,  to 
Georgina  Henrietta  Do  Salia,  granddaii,  of 
the  late  Jerome  Count  Do  Sali»,of  Dnwlt^y 
Court,  MiddlesesL 

At  Pentraeth,  the  Rev.  William  ITitghes, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Llanllyfm,  Carniuvon* 
ftbire,  to  Margaret  Jane,  second  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  John  Roberts,  M.A.^  rector  of 
Lkn«adwrn,  Angle^ca. 

At  St.  George's,  HaDover-Eqiiare,  John 
King,  eaq.,  of  White  Hall,  Sbefford,  ta 
Elixabcth  Georgina,  only  dmii.  of  the  late 
0«  W\  Blackbume^  etq. 

At  St.  Saviour's,  Paddington,  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Young,  KA.,  of  Etonhurst,  Urt^At 
Malvern,  to  Jane  Catherine,  eldest  dau.  of 
R.  Young,  eaq.,  solicitor)  of  Delaiuere- 
terrace,  Hyde-park. 

Awj,  29.  At  Bumhaiu,  Somerset, 
Lovell  Burchett  Clarence,  oaq.,  barrister- 
at-law,  to  Bhmche,  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Gunter,  esq.,  of  Fulham. 

At  Pickwell,  J.  Sandera  Clarke,  c^.,  of 
Featnng  Hall,  LeiccBtcmhiro*  to  Emma, 
eldest  dan.  of  AyscoLigh  Smith,  cjiq.,  of 
Leesthorpe  HalL 

At  St.  Pancras  Church,  Chaa.  Richardson 
HarriisoD,  eaq.,  of  Shenfiold,  to  Jemima 
Cofuianee,  dau,  of  Daniel  Weiit,  esq. 

Thomas  Franais  Hazelhurst,  esq.,  of 
MiatertoD  HalKLeiceatershire,  tothe  lion. 
Blanche  Devereux,  younger  dau .  of  RobL-rt, 
15th  Viscount  Hereford. 

At  St.  Gil  ess,  CamberweH,  the  Rev.  R. 
Scott  Mc  Do  wall,  curate  of  St.  Peter's, 
Boumemottth,  to  Mjiry  Anuie  Alice, 
jpuDgest  dau.  of  John  Allnutt,  esq.,  of 
Keading. 

At  Betley,  Joseph  Charles,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Joseph  Parkinson,  eaq.,  of  Scar- 
borough, to  Alice,  dau-  of  George  Elliot| 
esq.^  of  Betley  Hall,  Cheshire. 

At  Abbotsham,  Devon,  Arthur   Kua- 


combe    Poole,    m\^    bttrdster-at'law,  to 

Margaret  Sealy,  second  dau.  of  Edward 
Urch  Vidal,  e^q,,  of  Cornborough,  Devon. 
At  Bray,  co,  Wicklow,  Major  H.  E. 
"Warroii,  to  Annie  Margaret,  youngest  diiu. 
of  tho  late  James  BcMonnett,  esq.,  Q.C 

At  Croydon,  tho  Rev,  Edward  White, 
of  Tufnelbpark,  Holbway,to  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  Thomas  GiUeiipy,  esq.,  of  Croydon. 
A  iig,  31.  At  St.  Pancras  Church,  Ed- 
win, eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bloom- 
field,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  to  Ellxa 
Louisa,  yjungest  dau,  of  George  Osbom, 
esq.,  of  M ile -end -road,  R 

At  Milton-on-Thames,  Hubert  C,  Whit- 
lock,  Capt,  Serd  Regt.,  to  Lottie,  eldest 
dau.  of  James  Johnson,  esq.,  of  PaHc* 
Ho  use,  Mil  to  Q  -on  -Thamea. 

Ht^L  3.  At  St  James's,  Piccadilly.  Sir 
O,  A.  Gilbert- East,  bart,  of  Hall  Place, 
Ikikfl,  to  Eleanor  Theresa,  eldest  dau,  of 
Lieut  Col.  A.  R.  Eraser,  M.S.C, 

The  Rev.  Dr,  Hermann  Adier,  minister 
of  theBayswater  Syugagogue,  to  Rachel, 
dau.  of  Solomon  Joseph,  esq,,  of  Upper 
iiedfoixl-place,  Rassell-square, 

At  Croydon,  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Ben-Oliel, 
to  Harriette,  third  dau.  of  tho  late  John 
James,  esq,,  of  Ircbyddion,  South 
Wales. 

At  Lovcrsall,  J.  W,  Bo  wen,  esq  ,  bar- 
rister a  t-law^  to  Jane  Eliza^dau.  of  Eranoia 
Huutsman,  esq.,  of  Loversall  Hall 

At  Lezayre,  Isle  of  Man,  the  Rev.  F. 
Houssemayne  Dii  Boulay,  rector  of  Hod* 
diugtoo,  Wilts,  to  Annie  Louisa,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Christian,  of 
Miintoivn,  Isle  of  Man. 

At  Tenby,  the  Rev*  A.  Odell  El  well, 
M.A.,  of  Long  Aahton,  Somerset,  to  Ro- 
berta, youngest  dau.  of  J.  L.  Stewart,  esq., 
of  Tenby, 

At  Oosport,  the  Rev.  G.  Jackson,  MA., 
thaplain  of  the  Naval  Hospital,  Haslar, 
to  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  eldest  dam  of  O. 
Mackay,  esq.,  M.D,,  R.N. 

At  Swanbunie,  Bucks,  the  Rev.  E.  Hugh 
JleNeilo,  incumbent  of  St.  Paurs,  Liver- 
pool, to  Cecilia  Elissabeth,  fifth  dau,  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  ITiomas  Fremantle. 

At  Cuokfield,  Sussei,  Sydeuhrmj  Mal- 
thua,  esq.,  Capt.  94th  Rcgt.,  eldest  son  of 
S,  Malthua,  esq.,  of  Hadsti>ck  Manor, 
Essex,  to  Hemietta,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev,  T.  A.  Maberly,  vicar  of  Cuckfield. 

At  Chester,  the  Rev,  E.  Marston,  to 
Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  John  HarrisoDj 
esq. ,  of  Cheater. 

At  Wey bridge,  Charles,  elder  son  of 
C.  S.  Mortimer,  esq.,  of  Morden  Park, 
Surrey,  to  Bessie,  elder  dau.  of  Beriah 
Drew,  esq.,  of  Streatham,  Surrey. 

At  Laugbarne,  ^Villiam  Norton,  esq.,  of 
Laughame   Caatle,   Carmarthenshiroi    to 
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Mary,  fifth  dan.  of  the  late  John  ETans, 
esq.f  of  Sully,  Glamorganslure. 

At  Longford,  Ireland,  Archibald  Speirs, 
eaq.,  M.P.,  of  £lder8lie,co.  Renfrew,  to  the 
Hon.  Anne  Pleydell  Bouverie,  eldest  dau. 
of  Viscount  Folkestone. 

At  Rochester  Cathedral,  Edward  Tanner, 
esq.,  Capt  8th  Regt.,  to  Qeorgina  Wynd- 
ham,  second  dau.  of  CoL  Q.  Powlett 
Bingham,  C.B. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Tanner, 
curate  of  Fazeley,  Tamworth,  to  Jane 
Marianne,  widow  of  Archibald  Hudson, 
esq.,  of  Stoke  Newington. 

Sept.  4.  At  Quemsey,  Arthur  Edward 
Cooch,  Capt.  16th  Regt.,  to  Harriet  Caro- 
line Graham,  eldest  dau.  of  CoL  A,  W. 
Murray,  C.B. 

At  Rathgar,  Dublin,  H.  L.  G.  Gunn, 
Staff  Surgeon,  son  of  the  late  Capt  W. 
Gunn,  of  Auchenaheow,  Sutherlandshire, 
to  Liza  Penn,  only  dau.  of  David  Drum- 
mend,  esq.,  of  Dunfillan. 

At  Paris,  H.  S.  Hansler,  esq.,  barrister- 
ai-law,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  J.  J. 
Hansler,  to  Adelaide  Lucy,  widow  of  J. 
LoudoD,  esq.,  and  only  child  of  the  late  F. 
H.  Durand,  esq. 

At  High  Harrogate,  the  Rev.  T.  A.  A. 
Hughes,  M.A.,  to  Emmeline,  eldest  dau. 
of  W.  Shaw,  esq.,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

At  Ryde,  A.  J.  Kingston,  R.N.,  to 
Clementina  Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  Frank 
Heathcote,  esq.,  late  of  Mountfield,  Hants. 

At  Church  Stanton,  Devon,  Alfred 
Mellor,  esq.,  8th  Regt.,  fourth  son  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  to  Ellen,  widow 
of  Oliver  Paget,  esq.,  of  Transylvania,  and 
youngest  dau.  of  C.  Paget,  esq.,  of  Rud- 
dington  Grange,  Notts. 

At  Frampton-on- Severn,  Gloucester,  J. 
F.  Norman,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  J.  F. 
Norman,  esq.,  of  Staplegrove,  Taunton,  to 
Emily  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  J. 
Rusoombe  Gatcombe,  esq.,  of  Ashfield, 
Somerset. 

At  Witton,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Quid,  of 
York,  to  Kmma,  younger  dau.  of  H.  Neu- 
mann, esq.,  of  Oakleigh,  Winnington. 

At  Acle,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  R.  Deare 
Fierpoint,  curate  of  St.  Helen's,  Ipswich, 
to  Alice  Mary  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  S.  Lane,  esq.,  of  Ipswich. 

At  St  Peter's,  Eaton-square,  C.  T.  S. 
Birch-Reynardson,  esq.,  of  Holywell  Hall. 
Lincoln,  to  Victoria,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  G.  Dodwell,  esq.,  of  Kevingsfott,  co. 
Sligo. 

At  St  Simon's,  Upper  Chelsea,  the  Rev. 
George  Tonge,  M.A.,  curate  of  St.  Peter- 
le-Bailey,  Oxford,  to  Lucy  Isabella,  eldest 
dau.  of  T.  Butler,  esq.,  of  Brompton- 
square,  Kensington. 

SepU  6.  At  Duffield,  W.  Henry  Akroyd, 


eldest  son  of  K  J.  Ridgway,  esq.,  of  Row- 
nail  Hall,  CO.  Stafford,  to  Mary  Qertrudav 
eldest  dau.  of  Marcus  Huish,  esq. 

At  St  Philip's,  Kensington,  Thomas,, 
third  son  of  the  late  J.  Bigland,  esq.,  of 
Bigland  Hall,  Lancashire,  to  Helen,  only 
surviving  child  of  the  late  A.  Leycester 
Harwell,  esq. 

At  Aberdeen,  James  Cecil  Burton,  M.IX. 
Deputy-Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  U> 
Jane  Maude,  second  dau.  of  the  late  J. 
Inglis,  esq.,  of  Bath. 

At  Bath,  Francis  Henry,  fourth  son  of 
George  Farran,  esq.,  of  Belcamp  Park,  ou 
Dublin,  to  Annie,  youngest  dau.  of  Major 
Arran.  late  of  the  14th  Madras  N.I. 

At  Southport,  Capt  John  Ford,  R,A^  to 
Elisabeth  Fisher,  second  dau.  of  the  ]at» 
John  Knowles,  esq.,  of  Darcy  Lever. 

At  Diss,  Henry  James,  eldest  son  of  F. 
Halls,  esq.,  of  Denham  Hall,  Suffolk,  to 
Kate,  second  dau.  of  C.  Farrow,  esq.,  of 
Diss,  Norfolk. 

At  Crudwell,  Wilts,  Charles  Jenkyns^ 
esq.,  of  Fumeaux  Pelham,  Herts,  to- 
Hannah  Brooke,  eldest  dau.  of  T.  Buck- 
land,  esq.,  of  Chelworth,  Wilts. 

At  St  Mary's,  Bryanston-square,  F. 
Caspar  Le  Grand,  esq.,  Capt  R.M.L.I.,  to 
Catharine  Rigbye,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Wason,  of  Montagu-square,  Hyde-park. 

At  Woolwich,  William  Menzies,  Com- 
mander R  N.,  second  son  of  the  late  Hon» 
Mr.  Justice  Menzies,  Puisne  Judge  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Jane  Elizabeth^ 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Ball,  R.N. 

At  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  Francis,  third 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Middltton,  of 
Sedgefield,  Durham,  to  Mary  RoUo,  widow 
of  J.  Thomas,  esq.,  sculptor. 

At  Thurstaston,  Cheshire,  George,  f  ourtb 
son  of  William  Pilkington,  esq.,  of  £ccle> 
Bton  Hall,  CO.  Lancaster,  to  Frances  Eliza- 
beth, only  dau.  of  T.  Carlisle,  esq.,  of 
Dawpool,  Cheshire. 

At  Bristol,  John  Freeman  Norris,  eof^,,. 
barrister-at-law,  to  Annie  Isabella,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Woodbum. 

At  Malvern,  W.  G.  Prichard,  M.D^ 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  to  Emily 
Dorothea,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  R.  Baker» 
esq.,  of  West  Hay,  Someraet. 

At  Southsea,  George  Robertson,  M.D^ 
R.M.  A.,  to  Augusta  Zuhlebe  Thurlow,  daw. 
of  F.  Thurlow  Cunynghame,  esq.,  of 
Stanley  Hall,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Dawlifth,  Devon,  Capt  George  Lod> 
wick  Warden,  B.S.C..to  Jessy  Mary  Anno 
Fenwick,  youngest  dau.  of  W.  Fenwick, 
esq.,  barristerat-law. 

Sept.  7.  At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  Rayner 
Winterbotham,  to  Margaret  Blanche,  daw. 
of  Dr.  Rumsey,  of  Cheltenham. 

Sept.   10.    At  St.    George's,    Hanover^ 


aqiiAiY,  Major  Cook,  late  iltb  Htman,  to 
AugOBta,  jaung««t  dau,  of  t.be  late  W.  H, 
I'almer.  etq,,  of  Purtbmd- place,  W. 

At  Christ  Cbtirch,  St.  Marylebooe,  the 
Rev.  T.  O.  P.  Deerr,  to  E^Hitb  Jane, 
joungest  dau-  of  the  late  Rev.  J ,  Clayj  of 
Preston*  Lancaaliire. 

At  Maidstone,  Artliiir  Hare  Palmer, 
Lieut.  17th  Regt^  to  Enama  Eve  Stevens, 
widow  of  H.  SteveiLi,  eeq*,  of  Den  bam 
Lodge,  BuckB. 

At  St  Jamesa,  Claphatn,  O.  Niebol«on 
Pepper,  Capt.  Slat  Regt-^  to  Klleu^  neoood 
ihkn,  of  John  Churchill,  e»q^,  of  SL  Arvan*», 
Penga 

At  Coftoti  St.  Mary*fl,  Devfin,  Alexander 
Riviogton,  eaq.,  of  Devon «b ire  terrace, 
Hjde-park,  to  Flora  McDonald,  yoangeat 
dau.  of  the  lato  Lieut. -Gen.  3ir  J.  H. 
Littler.  G.C.B. 

At  Bury  JSt  Edmwnda,  the  Rev.  D.  F. 
Vigers^  rector  of  KotgroveiOlouoeaterabire, 
to  Ellen,  dan.  of  the  late  Mr.  Rout,  of  Uog- 
geahall,  l^lsaejc. 

At  Aakham  Ricbard«  the  Rev.  Cbris* 
topber  Wyberg,  AM.»  incumbent  of 
Weaton,  to  Erancee  Anne,  youngest  dau. 
of  J»  Swann^  eatj.,  of  Aekham  Hall,  York* 

SepL  IL  At  Canterbury  CatLtdral,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Barton  of  East  Leigh,  Havant, 
to  Susan  Wilhelmma,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  J.  Sidlivan,  esq.>  M,U.,  of  Charlo- 
ville,  oo,  Cork, 

At  CaerbayA,  Dudley  Ross  Hodgson, 
eaq,,  Bon  of  lb e  late  John  Robeil  Hctdgsoii, 
esq,,  of  Chari*field  Hall,  SufTolk,  to  Maty 
Booth  Willimott*  only  dau.  of  tbo  late  /» 
S.  Williraott^,  eat].,  of  Derby. 

At  St.  AndrewV,  Watford,  Alfred  Owtb- 
watte,  ebit'st  son  of  \W  F.  Setlgwick,  tt4,|., 
to  Gertrude,  ytunigest  dau.  of  Jubu  lliffe, 
esq.,  of  Watfurd. 

Sept  12.  At  St  GeorgeX  Hanover- 
square,  Sir  E.  G.  Culling  Eardley,  bart., 
to  Miea  M.  E.  Allen. 

At  Dublin,  George  A.  Grnbara  Adam- 
Bon^  e*q  ^  of  Auburn,  co.  Weatmeatb,  to 
Amelia,  ouly  dau.  of  the  late  J.  P,  Graveii, 
esq.,  of  UnUin. 

At  Clifton,  the  Rev,  John  Marshall 
Andrews*  incumbent  of  St  Jiidea^  Gray*fl- 
ino-nrnd,  to  Lucy  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  Rev,  J,  K.  Nasbf  incumbent  of  St, 
PeterV  Clifton. 

At  MaryleUjuie  Church,  T.  J.  Arnold, 
esq.,  Metropolitan  Magistrate,  to  Prudentia 
Sarah  J<»ibr«on»  only  child  of  the  lite  T. 
Jefferson  Hogg,  e«q.,  barrister  at  law. 

At  Ajsh,  Surrey,  John,  eldest  aotl  of 
Tbomaa  Beale-Drowne,  esq.,  of  Salperton 
Park^  eo.  Gloucester,  to  Charlotte  liophia, 
only  turviving  dau,  of  the  late  J*  IL  Can* 
cellor,  e«q.,  of  Barnes,  Surrey. 

At  St.    Paur-s,   Knights  bridge,    Major 


Robert  BlockaU,  late  of  H.M.'a  30th  Regt, 
to  Mary  Kmily,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev, 
F.  G.  Gifford,  of  Brighton. 

At  Barriogion-parki  P.  J.  Chatnbera, 
eeq.,  barriater-at-law,  to  Henrietta  Cecilia^ 
jounge*it  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  W,  R. 
Newfiolt,  vicar  of  Somertoo,  Somerset 

At  Cranbomep  the  Rev  James  C.  Hark- 
ness,  M.  A-,  to  Susan  Constance,  third  dau. 
of  G.  W.  Frank lyn,  mq,,  of  Lorelhill, 
Eerka. 

At  Norham,  NoTthumberland,  Arthur 
Richard  Jelf,  eaq.,  bftnister'at-law,  to 
Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Clark 
King,  M,  A,  vicar  of  Norhatn. 

At  Halifax,  the  ticv.  Francis  Leighi  of 
Fox  Earth*  StaffbnUhire,  to  Marian,  only 
child  of  the  late  Cyril  Prcaeott,  esq.,  of 
Ordwalldull,  Manchenter. 

At  Wnlcot,  Path,  V\  illiam  Long,  esq.,  of 
the  46th  Regt ,  to  Anna  Mnry,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Henry  Hunter,  esq.,  of  Lea- 
mington. 

At  Bamack,  John  Grant,  eldest  son  of 
J,  G.  Morria,  estK*  of  AUerton  Priory, 
Liverpool,  to  Catherine  Sarali,  younger 
dau.  of  J.  Ley  Jackson,  esq.,  of  Bainton 
Hous^j,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Bnisstds,  the  Rev.  Cbarlea  Henry 
Pelly,  B.A.,  curate  of  Ciifden,  co.  Gal  way, 
to  Catharine,  eldest  dau.  of  lieut-GoL  O. 
Harvey. 

At  IVmheatl  St  Andrew,  Wilts,  the 
Rev.  Allan  liecher  Webb,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Univ*  Coll,  Oxford,  to  Eliza  Jane 
Susan,  younger  dau.  of  the  Uev.  It  B. 
B<nime,  recU»r  of  Donhead  t>t.  Andrew. 

Sept.  17*  At  Kirby  le  Soken,  Essex, 
Henry,  third  son  of  Richard  Stone,  e^q., 
of  Fiiuton  Hall,  Esaex,  to  Mary  Holroyd, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Coxhea<l# 
M.A.,  vicar  of  Kirby  le  Soken. 

Sfpt.  19.  At  St  James  ft,  Spanif^h-pkce, 
Lou  id  Mario  Pel  loo,  €tnly  son  of  the  Into 
Jean  Hilaire  Belloc,  of  La  Celle  (Seine  et- 
Oise),  Director  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Design  of  I'arifl,  to  Bessie  Hayner  Parkes, 
only  dau.  ^i  the  late  Joseph  Parkes,  esq.. 
Taxing-master  in  Chancery, 

iitpL  21.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover^ 
square,  William  James  Maasy,  esq,,  Capt. 
Iftb  Kegt,  eldest  son  of  the  late  John 
Massy,  e«i<^..  of  Dublin,  and  grandson  of 
the  Uto  Hon,  Eyre  Massy,  of  Altaviila, 
Queen*fl  oo.,  to  Klixabeth  rranoea,  dau.  of 
Mftjor  H,  W.  Massy,  of  Grantstown,  co, 
Tippemry. 

SepL  24.  At  Caversfit«Id,  the  Rev.  C. 
Montague  Style,  renter  of  South  Warn- 
borough,  Hants,  ftt'coml  son  of  Captain 
Style,  R.N,,  of  Glenmore  and  Cloghan,  co. 
Donegal,  to  Jesnie  Elii!>abetb,  dau.  of 
Robert  Bullock  Manham,  Mq^  D.C  L.,  of 
CaversBekl. 


Tii£  Duke  of  KorthtjmbkrlaM)* 


Auff.  21,  At  Alawick  CaaUe,  Nortkum- 
bcrland,  aged  S9,  Ibc  Moat  Nolile  George 
Percy,  5ih  Duke  of  Northumbcrliimi, 
Earl  of  Beverley,  co,  York,  Earl  and  Burori 
rerey,  Wiirkworth,  and  Lovaine  of  Aln- 
irick,  Northumberland,  in  the  peerage  of 
Oreiat  Britain,  and  a  boronet. 

The  deceaaed  h'm  the  eldest  son  of 
Algemonp  1st  Earl  of  Beverley  (second 
8on  of  Hugh,  IsL  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland),  by  his  wife  Isabella  Su^nnah^ 
Mcond  daughter  of  Pclcr  Burrell,  E^q., 
and  aist4;r  of  Peter,  lat  Lord  Gwydyr, 
He  was  bom  at  Alawick  Castle  on  the 
22nd  of  Judo,  177S,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  17&9, 
As  far  back  as  1 B04  he  wa^  appointed  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1S07  a  Com- 
miBsioner  for  Indian  Affuina.  lo  1842  he 
was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  which  t>ffiee  he  held  up  to  the 
diaaolution  of  Sir  Kobcrt  Peel's  Govern- 
ment in  1846,  and,  eonsequeni  on  his 
appointment,  was  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. While  holding  the  conrtefiy  title 
of  Lord  Lorainc,  he  sat  in  the  Hottae  of 
Commonafrom  ISl 2  to  IS 30 for  Beeralston, 
one  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  the 
Keform  Bill  of  1832.  He  succeeded  liia 
father  aa  2nd  Earl  of  Beverley  in  Oct,, 


1830,  and  in  Feb  ,  1S65,  he  aneceeded  hii 
cousin  in  the  Dukedom  of  Northum- 
berland. 

The  ancient  title  of  Baron  Percy 
created  aa  far  back  as  the  time  of  Wiliiam 
the  Conqueror,  by  whom  it  was  c^nf erred 
on  William  dc  Percy,  who  had  accora- 
panled  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy. 
He  was  poaaessod  of  thirty-two  lortlships 
in  Liu  col  nsh  ire,  and  eighty-six  in  York- 
shire, where  he  founded  a  great  family. 
In  1  :i09  the  family  became  transplanted  to 
Northumberland,  by  the  purchase  of 
AlrnviL'k  of  the  then  BUbop  of  Durham, 
and  in  1377  Henry,  4th  Lord  Percy  of 
Alnwick,  was  created  Earl  of  NortUum* 
berland.  They  continued  to  floumh  for 
a  period  of  Surj  hundred  years,  when  the 
noble  house  of  Percy  became  extinct  in 
the  male  line,  on  the  death  of  tho  llth 
Earl  in  1670.  The  title,  however,  vnus 
revived  in  the  middle  oF  the  last  centur}'  in 
the  person  of  Algernon  Seymour,  who,  on 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  1722,  had  been 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron  Percy. 
His  lordship  iubcrlted  the  Dukedom  of 
Somerset  in  1741,  and  in  17  4&  he  wao  created 
Baron  Warkworth  and  Earl  of  Northum- 
berltiud,  with  remainder  to  hh  ^on-mAtkw, 
Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  hart,,  and  the  heira 
male  of  the  Latly  Elizabeth  hiii  wife.  Sir 
Hugh  PuCLCcded  in  1750*  and  in  l76ti  was 
crc:itetl  Earl  Percy  and  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. In  1784  the  lit  duke  obtained 
freah  honours,  being  created  Baron  of 
Alnwick,  with  remainder  to  hia  i^cond 
sou  Algernon,  afterwards,  Baron  Lovaiae 
and  Earl  of  BcTcrlcy,  the  father  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  now  deceased^ 
and  the  2nd  duke,  also  Hugh,  won  for 
himself  fame  for  his  senrices  in  America 
His  son,  the  3rd  duke,  who  succeeded 
him  in  1817, 1>eeame  very  popular  as  th« 
Ijord'Licutenaiit  of  Ireland.  He  after 
ward  a  went  as  Amhassador  Extraordinary 
1o  the  coronation  of  Charles  X,,  and  de* 
frayed  at  bis  sole  expense  the  cost  of  his 
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musi  on  to  the  French  Court  His  brother 
Algernon,  who  had  heen  created,  some 
years  l>cfore,  Lord  Prudhocj  Buccceded  him 
aa  4ih  duke;  and  on  hk  decease  the  title  ro- 
verted  to  the  eubject  of  the  present  notice, 

Hia  Grace  married  in  1801,  Louiaa 
Hareonrt^  third  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
James  Archibahl  Stuart -Wortley-Mac- 
kenziCj  second  son  of  John^  3rd  Earl  of 
Bute,  and  sister  of  James,  lat  Baron 
Wharncliff,  hy  whom,  who  died  in  1S4S, 
he  leaves  anrviving  issue  I^dy  LonLsa, 
bom  Sept.  26,  1S02  ;  Algernon  George, 
Earl  Percy  (now  Puke  of  Northttmherland), 
born  May  2,  1810,  and  wbo  married,  May 
26,  1845,  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  Drummond,  esq.,  of  Albury- 
park,  Surrey ;  Lord  JosccUnc  William, 
bom  July  17,  ISll,  and  married,  Aug>  S, 
1S4S,  Marigaret,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
David  Davidson,  and  widow  of  the  llight 
Hon,  Sir  Hobert  Grant ;  fj^dy  Margaret, 
bom  May  16,  1813,  and  married,  Sept. 
23,  1841,  Edward,  2nd  Lord  HathcrLon  ; 
imd  Miy  or  General  Lord  Henry  Ilugh 
Man  vers,  bora  Aug.  22,  1317. 

The  body  of  tbe  deceased  nobleman 
having  laid  in  state  in  the  great  hall  at 
Alnwick,  was  removed  to  Nortbumberland 
House,  Charing  Cross,  and  was  buried 
beneath  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  30Lh  of  Aug., 
the  funeral  being,  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  wish  of  tbe  deceased,  of  a  strictly 
private  nature* 
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Lord  I*olwakth, 

Aufj>  16.  At  Mertoun  House,  co,  Ber* 
wick,  aged  06,  the  Kight  Hon,  Henry 
Francis  HopbumeScott,  6th  Lord  t*ol- 
warth,  in  the  Peerage  of  Scotknd,  and  a 
Representative  Peer  for  Scotland. 

liia  Lordship  was   the  eldest   son  of 


Hugh,  4th  Lord,  by  Harriet,  daughter  of 
the  late  Hans  Moritz,  Count  Bruhl  Yon 
Martinekirchen,  Saion  Minister  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  born  at  Brighton  in  1800, 
nnd  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of 
his  father  ia  1842,  Ho  was  Lord- Lien- 
tenant  of  Selkirkshire,  and  in  that  capacity 
was  Honorary  Colonel  of  the  Roxburgh 
and  Selkirk  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Yolunleers,  a  cireumsLancc  which  led  blm 
to  take  a  warm  interest  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  volunteer  service.  Ho  had 
sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  one  of  the 
alxteen  representative  Peers  of  Scotland 
Bincc  1843.  In  1952,  and  also  in  1858-9, 
he  was  a  Lord  in-Waiting  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  he  was  again  appointed  in  1836  to  the 
Bamc  office.  He  was  a  Commissioner  of 
Supply  in  the  counties  of  Roxburgh, 
Berwick  J  and  Selkirk ;  and  probably  he 
has  not  left  behind  him  any  member  of 
these  boards  possessing  greater  influence 
in  the  administration  of  county  affairs. 
"  Taking  great  interest  in  agricultural 
matters."  says  the  Edinburgh  Counint, 
"and  being  himself  one  of  the  most 
famous  breeders  of  Leicesters  in  Scot- 
land, ho  gave  great  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  recent  plague  amongst 
cattle.  Ho  was  a  most  active  member  of 
the  various  local  authorities  of  the  Border 
district,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  obtain 
information  relative  to  the  character  of 
the  disease ,  for  which  purpose  he  put 
himself  into  eommunicatioEi  with  the  best 
nuthoriticEi  on  the  subject,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Uus^iia;  and  the  knowledge 
a^  acquired  he  put  to  practical  account  in 
deviling  meaaa  for  prevention  and  limita- 
tion of  the  diseaj^c;  In  so  doing,  he  inter* 
preted  the  Privy  Council  Orders  in  the 
most  liberal  spirit  eonsistent  with  faithful 
ndministmilon  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
aay,  to  his  Lordship's  energy,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  wIad  counsel,  much  was  due 
for  the  comparative  immunity  from  the 
cattle  pkgue  which  Selkirkshire  enjoyed." 
The  deceased  peer  was  an  elder  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  was,  on  several 
occasions,  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. He  was  a  faithful  supporter  of 
the  claims  of  the  National  Kirk^  and  a 
liberal  Mend  to  its  various  schemes.  He 
was  a  firm  Conservative  in  poll  tics, -and  a 
man  of  high  patriotic  feeling.  His  be- 
nevolent spirit  endeared  him  to  all  closaea 
of  the  community,  and  bl.s  death  will  be 
deeply  regretted*  not  merely  by  the  noble 
houses  who  will  he  thrown  into  mourning 
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by  tbc  Eiad  event,  but  by  all  m&ks  of  the 
people  on  the  Scottbh  Border. 

The  deoeftsed  was  the  direct  male  rcpre- 
scntatire  of  the  Scotta  of  Ilanlcn,  being 
22nd  in  lineal  male  descent  from  Ucbtred 
FiU-Scott,  whose  name  atlcsU}  tlie  char- 
ters of  tlie  abb<;3'a  of  Hol^vrood  and  Sel- 
kirk gmntcd  by  David  L  His  peerage, 
however,  was  derived  through  the  hou«; 
of  Hume  ;  the  barony  of  Polwarth  haviDg 
originally  been  a  aibordinate  title  of  the 
Karli  of  M arch mont,  which  title  became 
dormant  in  17  S3.  The  father  of  the  de- 
ceased peer,  Hugh  Scott,  llth  baixin  of 
Hard  en  ^  married  the  daughter  of  the  tbird 
tind  last  Karl  of  Marcbmont ;  and  in  1 835 
>ncce«8fitlly  claimed  the  honours  of  the 
barony  of  Polvrarlh,  which  waa  thereupon 
restored  to  the  unioo  roll  of  Seotland,  tbc 
long  list  of  which  it  bringa  to  a  cloee. 

Hia  lordship  married,  in  1835,  Geor- 
giana,  daughter  of  the  laic  Qeori^e  Baillle, 
Esq.,  of  JerriHwoode,  and  sister  of  Tho- 
mas, 10th  Karl  of  Haddington,  and  by 
her  (who  died  in  1859)  he  had  two  eona 
and  three  daughters.  He  is  f  ucoecded  by 
Walter  Hugh,  now  Cth  Lord  Polwarth, 
who  w^jiH  born  in  183S,  and  married,  in 
1863,  Lady  ifary,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
George,  5tb  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 


IjOUD    a  vela  SI*. 

HfpL  6.  At  12,  Bclgrmresquare,  S.W., 
aged  71,  the  llight  Hon-  GIMicrt  John 
Heathcotc,  Ut  J^rd  Aveland  of  Areland, 
CO.  Lincoln,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  a  baronet 

Hie  lard.^hip  waa  eldest  non  of  tho  late 
Sir  Gilbert  llcaihcofe,  bart.,  M.F.  for 
Lmcolnshire  and  Kutland.  by  his  first 
wife,  Lady  Katharine  Sopbln,  daughter  of 
Jolin  Manners,,  Esq.,  of  Oranl ham  Grange, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Loiii«u  (in  her  own 
right),  Countess  of  Dysart.     He  wm  bora 


at  Xormanion  Park,  1795,  ftnd  waa  crlu- 
cated  at  Westminster,  Edinburgh,  anil 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  suC' 
cccdcd  his  father  in  the  baronetcy  in 
1S51  i  «it  as  MP.  for  Boston  from  1S20  to 
1S31,  for  Lincolnshire  from  1S32  to  1811, 
and  for  Rutlandshire  from  1841  to  185(S. 

His  Lordship  constantly  iupported  thfr 
Liberal  party  while  in  the  Hottae  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  his  early  parliamentary  career 
had  voted  for  reform^  a  redaeiion  of  the 
pension  list,  and  other  Lihemi  meaaareB^ 
then  agitated  in  the  country;  and,  al- 
though a  strong  adherent  of  the  Whig 
party,  he  supported  all  meaaurea  for  relief 
to  agr! culture,  for  constitutional  reform, 
and  for  inquiry  into  Maynooth. 

The  deceaacd  nobleman,  who  was  pa- 
tron of  eleven  livings,  a  deputy-lieu- 
tcnant  for  Lancashire  and  KutlandAhire, 
and  hon.  colonel  of  the  South  Lincoln 
Militia,  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Lincolnshire  in  1S62,  and  waa  elevated  to 
the  peerage  in  1S56» 

The  firdt  baronet  waa  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  Bank  of  England,  an  aldcr- 
mnn,  lord  mayor,  and  iLl\  for  London  ; 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  Queen  Anne,  and  wa.s  created  a 
baronet  in  1732;  his  brother  w&s  an- 
cestor of  Sir  William  Heath  cote,  barL, 
of  Httrsley.  The  4lh  baronet,  father  of  the 
deceased  peer,  was  well  known  in  the  sport- 
ing world,  and  sat  \%\  nine  pariiamenUi. 

His  lordship  married,  in  I4j27,  the  Hon* 
Clementina  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Peter  Kolicrt,  IfPth  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Eresby  by  whom  be  leaves  iaaue  twa 
daughtcra,  the  Hon.  Clementina  HcaHi- 
cole,  and  the  Hon.  Eli£ubetb  Hcalhcotcp. 
and  one  bod,  the  Hon-  tSiltiert  Henry 
(now  2nd  Lord  Aveland)  who  was  bom  in 
Ejondon  in  1^30,  and  married,  in  1803^ 
l*ady  Evelyn  Eli/abtitb,  second  daughter 
of  Charles,  10th  Marquia  of  Hnutly.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinitj 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  MJ*,  for 
Hostoii  from  July,  1S52,  to  March,  1S56, 
when  he  was  returned  for  Rutlandshire. 

The  funeral  of  the  decca&cd  peer  took 
place  at  Normanton  Church,  on  Sept.  13, 


Axig,  25.  At  Hampton  Court-green,, 
aged  75*  MidiacI  Faraday,  of  the  Itoyal 
Institution,  Albemarle-street,  the  eminent 
professor  of  Chemistry. 

ilicliael  Faraday  waa  born  In  1791,  in 
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tlic  parish   of  Ncwlngton^  Surrey,  and, 
Uko  muny  oLliera  who  have  illuatratcd  the 
p«ge  of  BntUh   bblorv^  was   enlirely  a 
self  made  mao.    After  being  indtmctcd  In 
the  mere  nidimcnti  of  knowledge,  he  wjis 
apprenticed  U  Mr.  Ricbau,  of  Blandford- 
street,  a  bookiiellcr  and  l>ookl>inder,  aad 
continued  to  work  at  his  trade  till  1812. 
During  tbi*  eiirly  period  of  hi^  life,  how* 
ever,  ho  showed  the  beat  of  iiia  genius, 
for,  in  the  ialenrala  of  his  era  ploy  men  t,  lie 
not  only  read  with  avidity  5ueh  work*  on 
acleace  aa  fell  in  hie  way»  but  applied 
himaelf  to  the  cotiKtruction  of  eleetric  and 
other  machines    Having  been  present  at 
aomd  of  the  latt  lectureii  by  Sir  Humiihry 
Davy,  Faraday  wrote  to  that  dbttnguidhcd 
ch«mLBt|  asking  him  for  encouragement, 
and  at  the  same  time  enclosing  notea  of 
the  teeturea  at  which  he  had  been  present. 
Sir  H.  Diivy  anawcred  the  request  of  the 
young  aspirant  promptly  aod  kindly,  and 
in  1813  he  waa  admitted  in  the   Royal 
Institution  aa  chemical  assistant  to  Fro- 
fcaaor  Braude.     Faraday  soon  became  ttie 
favourite    ptipil    and   the    friend  of  hia 
patron,   whom  be  accompanied    in    the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  in  a  vi^it  to 
Frmnce^  Italy,  Switzerland,  &t\,  returniDg 
to  his  place  in  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1 81 5.     He  now  pursued  his  inrcitigationj 
of  nature  with  great  ardour,  and  publUbed 
tha  resttiti  in  yarioua  eeientifie  journaU. 
In  1820  he  discovered  the   cbloridca   of 
carbon,  and,  the  year  following,  the  muloal 
rotation  of  a  magnetic  pole  and  an  electric 
current;  in  1823  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
densation of  ga^ea.    In  this  year  Faraday 
was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Park.     It   has 
been  stated  that  the  only  feeling  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  jealousy  manifested 
by  Djivy  towards  Faraday  bore  upon  hia 
discovery    of   the    condensation    of   the 
gases;  and  sundry  papers  by  Davy  show 
how  deeply  be  was  interested  in  the  pro- 
blem which  had  been  solved  by  Faraday. 
Davy  U  said  to  have  discouraged  the 
idea  uf  recommending  Faraday  for  election 
into  the  Royal  Society ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  be  woa  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  Slh 
of  January,  1824,  mainly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  late  Richard  I'hiHipi, 
the  chemist ;  who  was,  to  the  day  of  hia 
death,  regarded  by  Faraday  as  his  especial 
Mend.    The  endeavour  to  produce  a  very 
perfect  glasi  for  optical  purposes  engaged 
Mr.  Fanday's  attention  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  we  find  him  appointed  by  the 


Royal  Society  to  deliver  the  Bakerian 
Lecture  in  132^ — the  subject  of  it  being 
"  On  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  for  Optical 
Purposes"  lie  also  conducted  a  very 
elaborate  inquiry  into  the  composition  of 
steel,  and  the  eSecU  of  alloying  it  with 
other  metals. 

In  1831  began  the  series  of  exped' 
mental  researches  in  electricity  which 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in 
the  '*  Transactiona  of  the  Royal  Society  i  " 
and  the  fourteen  series  which  had  then 
appeared  wore  published  in  1S39  in  a 
fiopan&te  volume,  which  has  been  followed 
by  two  others*  bringing  the  retearche^ 
down  to  a  very  recent  period.  They  arc, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  choicest  series  of 
examples  of  pure  and  wcllregulited  in- 
duciion  ti)  bo  found  in  this  or  any  other 
language  i  and  their  eiceptioually  higli 
character  led  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  1S32»  to  confer  on  their  author  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law, 
In  1333  Mr.  Fuller  founded  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
at  his  express  A^^m  Yix.  Faraday  waa 
nominated  the  first  Fullerian  professor. 
In  1835  Lord  Melhoiirue*a  Government 
recognised  the  importance  of  hia  acicatific 
diacovcrica  by  presenting  Dr.  Faniday 
with  a  penaiiin  of  SOOf.  per  annum. 

With  unwearying  iuJuatry  the  student 
atill  pursued  hi«  inveatigations ;  and»  in 
addition  to  hia  regular  lectures  in  the 
Royal  Institution^  commencing  in  182r, 
he,  from  1S29  to  1S12,  as  regularly 
lectured  on  chemistry  to  the  cadets  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
Dr.  Faraday  was  one  of  the  eight  Foreign 
Associates  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  a  L'omtnander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  a  Knight  of  the  Prus- 
sian Order  of  Merit,  and  a  member  of 
niauy  acieniific  bodiea  on  the  oontinenta 
of  Europe  and  .America. 

Faraday*s  mind,  peculiarly  gifted  and 
educated  in  a  school  of  ita  own,  was  re- 
markably inductive.  Step  by  step,  and 
ever)'  step  moat  cautioualy  taken  and 
then  most  carefully  secured,  he  advanced 
qalutly  and  perseferiogly  to  the  truth. 
By  this  power,  patiently  and  un  oaten  La- 
tionsly  exerted,  be  has  greatly  extended 
the  boundariea  of  human  knowledge  and 
rendered  the  whole  human  race  his 
debtors.  Beyond  the  memoirs  that  we 
have  named,  several  othent  might  easily 
be  quoted  in  order  to  show  the  extensive 
aorface  over  which  hia  inquines  ranged. 
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Indeed,  he  has  scarcely  left  a  single 
branch  of  chemistry  or  physical  science 
untouched ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  whercTcr  and  whencTcr  Faraday  has 
taken  up  an  inquiry,  he  has  not  failed  to 
let  light  in  upon  its  hidden  details. 

"  As  a  lecturer  on  science,"  writes  one 
who  knew  him  well,  "  Faraday  was  with- 
out his  equal.  At  the  table  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  with  his  beauti- 
fully-devised apparatus  around  him,  he 
was  perfectly  at  home  and  at  ease.  The 
first  words  which  fell  from  his  lips  con- 
reyed  to  all  an  impression  of  thorough 
earnestness,  an  intense  desire  to  know, 
and  to  impart  to  others  his  knowledge  of 
—the  truth.  You  felt  that  you  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  guide  of  the  highest 
order,  with  whom  you  might  go  forward 
without  fear  of  being  led  into  error. 
Kothing  but  the  truth  could  fall  from  his 
lips.  Every  truth  would  be  made  as  clear 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  make  it 
within  the  limits  of  the  hour,  and  with 
the  limited  resources  of  the  lecture-table." 

Faraday's  language,'  it  may  be  added, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  was  always 
simple,  and  the  only  poetry  [in  which  he 
ever  indulged  was  the  earnest  expression 
given  to  some  of  those  great  truths  of 
which  he  was  the  discoverer.  He  sought 
to  reach  the  mind  of  every  hearer  through 
more  senses  than  one.  He  never  told  his 
listeners  of  an  experiment;  he  always 
allowed  it  to  them,  however  simple  and 
well-known  it  might  be.  "If,"  said 
Faraday  once  to  a  young  lecturer,  "  I 
said  to  my  audience,  '  This  stone  will  fall 
to  the  ground  if  I  open  my  hand,'  I 
should  not  be  content  with  saying  the 
words ;  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let  it 
fall.  Take  nothing  for  granted  as  known. 
Inform  the  eye  at  the  same  time  that  you 
address  the  ear."  And  this  was  the  great 
secret  of  Faraday's  success.  Every  one 
left  the  theatre  of  the  institution  in  Albe- 
marle-street  satisfied  that  he  had  really 
acquired  some  useful  knowledge,  and  that 
he  had  gained  it  pleasantly  and  without 
toil  or  labour. 

After  a  long  and  earnest  struggle  in 
wrestling  with  nature  for  the  discovery 
of  her  secret  truths,  and  after  having 
placed  himself  in  the  high  position  of  one 
who  had  not  only  extorted  those  secrets, 
but  could  reveal  them  to  others,  Faraday's 
mental  faculties  a  short  time  ago  became 
clouded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  active  duty.    He  has  not  long  sur- 


vived that  forced  retirement;  but  his 
work  and  his  mission  done,  he  has  been 
peacefully  and  quietly  called  to  his  resL 
The  evening  of  his  life  to  such  a  mma, 
until  its  sun  began  to  set,  most  have  been 
a  period  of  happiness  and  calm  eigoy- 
ment  far  beyond  that  which  can  fall  to 
the  lot  of  ordinary  men.  WeU  indeed 
might  Faraday  have  been  proad  of  his 
achievements  on  the  battle-field  of  science, 
but  pride  was  ever  foreign  to  his  naioreu 
He  steadily  refused  the  honoois  whicb 
the  world  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  bestow  on  the  bookseller's  apprentice; 
and  to  the  last  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
expressing,  with  unaffected  hnmility,  his 
regret  that  he  had  done  so  little  for 
science,  had  served  truth  so  ineffeetoallj 
and  unworthily.  He  [may  have  thought 
BO,  and  did  think  so  himself;  bat  the 
intellect  of  England  and  of  Europe  thinks 
far  otherwise. 

Although  the  late  professor  chiefly  con- 
fined himself  to  experimental  reseuchee^ 
there  are  theoretical  views  thrown  oat 
with  regard  to  static  indaction,  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  the  lines  of  force,  both 
representative  and  physical,  whic^  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  His  papers 
on  the  conservation  of  force,  and  on  the 
division  of  gold  and  other  metals,  are 
amongst  his  latest  productions.  His  lec- 
tures, adapted  for  young  minds,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  during  Christmas 
time,  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  The 
ease  with  which  he  descended  from  the 
heights  of  science  and  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  his  youthful  listeners  the  scien- 
tific principles  of  "  common  things  "  was 
not  the  least  of  the  many  gifts  possessed 
by  Dr.  Faraday.  But  it  is  in  connection 
with  electricity,  and  its  relations  with 
almost  all  physical,  chemical,  and  physio- 
logical phenomena,  that  his  fame  will 
principally  depend.  His  investigations 
on  this  subject  led  him  to  the  presump- 
tion that  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
light,  are  but  one  and  the  same  force, 
varying  in  effect  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  obedient  to  laws  which  will 
one  day  be  discovered. 

The  Athejiceum  observes  that  ''nothing 
can  be  written  about  his  career  without 
entering  upon  the  whole  history  of  elec- 
tricity in  connection  with  magnetism 
during  the  last  fifty  years,"  and  that  his 
great  talents  were  "overshadowed  in 
private  life  by  his  singular  modesty  and 
gentleness." 
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5L  Jeau  Hi  lit  he  Belloc. 

Btt.  5>,  180tj>  in  the  Rue  dc  TEeole  de 
iedecin,    aged  80,  Moiia.  Jean   Hiliilrc 
Ipelloc,  trwiiiy   years  Director  of  the  Itn- 
I  ferial  School  of  Design. 

Jolin  Hilaire  Belloc  came  of  ao  hononr' 

pkble  mercbant  lilock,  tind  was  born  at 

!? antes  in  1786.    Hti  father  took  part  in 

I  the  military  struggles  of  Lho  rcvolution- 

i  ary  iimesi,   on  the   side   of  the   country 

\  igainst  the  Hoyaliats.     A  certain  delicacy 

[  of  he4^1th|  a  decided  talent  for  artj  ftre- 

the  boy  from  following  the  pro- 

dh  of  aroia;   and  he  studied  paint* 

lug   under  Regnflult,  Gucrin,  Gros,  and 

Proud bon»     In  those  early  days  he  hud 

for  a  friend  and  fe Haw-student  Gcdcault^ 

whose  undeveloped  genius  and  career  be 

I  foresaw   and  prophesied.      In    IS  10   M. 

IBcUoc  exhibited  an  historical  painting, 

f "The  Death  of  Gaul,  CompanionLnarins 

of  Oaaian."     It  was  one  of  the  suoceaaea 

of  that  year,  and  gained  the  great  gold 

t  »iedal  for  the  youthful  artist,  then  hardly 

twenty  four  years  of  age.     In  1812  he 

I  exhibited  several  portraits,  and  a  picture 

I  untitled  "A  LostTrareller  in  an  Egyptian 

I  Catacomb."      The    political    changea  of 

1 1814  and  1  SI  5  brought  reverses  of  fortune 

^ftnd  family  trouble,  which  for  some  years 

I  compelled  iL  Belloc  to  relinquiiih  hia  be- 

L loved  profcfl«ioo.      But   in  1823  be  re- 

pitppeared  triumphant  upon  the  old  areoa, 

[exhibiting  several  fine  portraits.    In  lS2d 

lie  produced  n  "  St.  John  the  Precarior  ;** 

I  in  1827,  again,  a  series  of  portraits;  in 

1828.  a  "FUght  into  Egypt;"  in  1829, 

[  an  "  AssamptioD,"  and  also  a  portrait  of 

r  the  Dnehcsse  do  BerrL 

In  1S30,  when  the  E evolution  of  July 
^  look  France  by  storm,  M,  Belloc  was  in 
I  mid-career,  building  up  that  fame  which 
r  to  artists  comes  in  middle  life  ;  and  \m 
\  last  picture  exhibited  having  been   the 
I  portrait  of  the  Dueheaae  de  Berri,  it  may 
I  be  imagined  that  his  artistic  connections 
'  were  Ukely  to  be  seriously  injured  by  the 
Bourbon    downfall-      It    was,    however, 
^through  the  zealous  kindness  of  an  excel- 
lent and  rerered  member  of  the  family 
lof  Orldatta^ — Madame  Adelaide— that  M. 
iBcUoc  received  the  appointment  to  the 
[  direclorship  of  the  Qovernment  School  of 
1  l)ciigu  in  Paris,  to  which  he  henceforlh 
I  devoted   the   b<?st  of  his  powerjj.      The 
SL'hool,  in  his  handd,  produced  a  marked 
eifect    upon   the    application  of   art  to 
Liudosiryi     In  1832  he  created  the  cla^^^ 


of  ornamental  sculpture,  from  which  went 
forth  all  those  young  brethren  of  the 
chisel  who  have  embelliahed  Faria  by  the 
decorations  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  the 
Nouveao  Louvre,  and  other  public  works. 
He  introduced  the  study  of  lining  planta 
among  hi^  pupils^  caiwing  them  to 
draw  and  model  after  nature.  He  made 
them  work  from  the  life  in  modes  that 
now  enter  into  the  plan  of  every  good 
school  of  design,  but  which  then  were 
classed  among  the  novelties  of  popular 
instruction.  Although  much  absorbed  in 
the  work  involved  in  his  new  post^  M. 
I^Iloc  yet  fottnd  time  for  occasional  exhi- 
bition. In  1S37,  1813,  1815.  and  1848, 
hU  name  appeared  attached  to  several 
remarkable  portraits,  among  whom  may 
be  cited  those  of  Boifi^y  d  Angla^,  Emile 
Souvcstrc,  Michelet,  and  ^ladame 
Herbclin.  To  these  shoold  bo  added  tliat 
of  M,  Belloc  s  brother-in-law,  Lieut.  Gen. 
BawQ  Habert;  an  equestrian  portrait, 
exccated  for  his  native  town  of  Avallon, 

M.  Belloc  was  named  Chevalier  of  the 
I^egion  of  Honour  in  184^,  Officier  in 
ISiH*  Some  months  before  hia  death  the 
contents  of  his  aUUa*  were  sold ;  he  was 
fit  the  time  a  complete  and  hopeless 
invalid,  and  his  pictures  and  sketchea 
were  bought  up  by  lovers  of  art,  many  of 
whom  then  leamt,  as  a  revelation,  the 
genius  of  a  man  who  for  five-and-thirty 
years  hod  chiefly  spent  bis  life  and  hia 
powers  in  helping  others  to  make  their 
fame. 

One  of  hia  pictures,  *'  the  Conversion 
of  the  Magdalen/*  has  been  recently 
presented  by  Oovemmcnt  to  the  town  of 
Kantes.  It  is  the  only  completed  portion 
of  a  leries  for  which  M.  Belloc  had  exe- 
cuted sketches. 

iL  Belloc's  long  Parisian  career  of 
public  usefulness  will  have  ensured  hia 
name  being  well  known  to  those  who 
have  toiled*  not  unauocessfnlly,  to  de- 
velope  some  local  knowledge  of  art  in 
England  through  schools  of  design;  but 
even  to  them  it  may  not  be  well  known 
that  the  man  who  sacrificed  himself  with 
uiiliring  energy  to  help  others  to  achieve 
fume,  and  to  spread  a  knowledgo  of  the 
principles  of  art,  had  within  himBclf  the 
geniuij  and  the  fire  which,  concentrated 
solely  upon  painting,  might  have  placed 
hia  name  beside  those  of  the  great  French 
artbis  whose  names  and  whose  works  are 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  English  public. 

M.  Belloc  has  left  a  widow  (who  la 
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known  as  the  author  of  two  volumes  on 
Lord  Byron,  and  of  Tarious  works  for 
children,  which  twice  gained  the  Prix 
Monthyon ;  and  also  as  the  translator  of 
31  iss  Edgworth's  works,  and  of  some  of 
Charles  Dickens*  writings,  into  French), 
and  also  three  children,  including  a  son, 
H.  Louis  M.  Belloc,  who  has  recently 
married  Miss  Bessie  R.  Parkes. — Abridged 
from  the  Westminster  Gazette, 


M.  Yklpkiu. 

Aug.  24.  At  Paris,  after  an  illness  of 
two  days,  aged  72,  M.  Alfred  Armand 
Louis  Marie  Velpeau. 

This  illustrious  physician,  whose  birth, 
early  history,  and  period  of  death  are 
curiously  parallel  to  those  of  our  country- 
man, Faraday,  was  bom  in  the  village  of 
Brfeche,  near  Tours,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1795.  His  father  was  a  farrier,  who  upon 
occasion  practised  the  veterinary  art ;  and 
in  his  youth  the  deceased  assisted  at  his 
parent's  forge.  He  Icamt  to  read  without 
the  aid  of  a  master,  and  took  delight  in 
the  study  of  some  old  treatises  on  medi- 
cine that  he  found  amongst  his  father'^ 
books.  Putting  the  information  he  thu:) 
acquired  to  practice,  he  prescribed  for  and 
successfully  doctored  the  peasants  in  his 
vicinity,  and  thus  gained  a  considerable 
reputation ;  the  circumstance  making  such 
an  impression  upon  a  generous  neighbour 
that  he  procured  him  the  means  of  follow- 
ing his  chosen  vacation.  He  went  to 
Tours  in  1816,  and  while  attached  to  the 
hospital  there  devoted  himself  with  inde- 
fotigable  ardour  to  the  study  of  languages, 
history,  and  all  branches  of  medicinal 
science,  amid  severe  privations  which 
were  imposed  upon  him  by  the  extreme 
modesty  of  his  resources,  his  hospital  ap- 


pointment bringing  him  in  only  some 
eight  pounds  ayear.  By  redoubled  eco- 
nomy, exercised  with  a  rigidity  almost 
leading  to  his  starvation,  he  was  enabled 
to  reach  Paris ;  be  settled  there,  and,  with 
ardour  undiminished  and  attention  nnre- 
laxed,  pursued  his  studies,  distingaishiiig 
himself  at  each  successive  examination, 
till,  in  1823,  he  received  the  diploma  of 
doctor  in  medicine.  In  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed Surgeon  to  the  Hdpital  de  la 
Piti6 ;  in  1832,  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine ;  in  1835,  called 
to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  the 
Hopital  de  la  Charit6,  his  pecuniary  posi- 
tion having  been  ameliorated  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Mile.  Quesneville.  In  1842, 
he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Larrey  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  clinical 
lectures  at  the  Charity  contributed  as 
much  to  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  his 
writings.  His  treatises  on  surgical  ana- 
tomy, on  embryology,  and  on  the  ob- 
stetric art,  have  gone  through  many 
editions,  and  are  received  authorities  on 
the  branches  of  science  of  which  they 
treat.  As  a  physician  he  was  prompt  in 
forming  his  judgments;  as  an  operator 
he  was  hors  ligne. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  became 
much  attached  to  the  church ;  he  contri- 
buted considerable  sums  to  the  restitution 
of  the  little  chapel  of  his  native  village. 
His  unexpected  death  caused  considerable 
emotion  amongst  medical  and  scientific 
men  in  France.  Several  funeral  discourses 
were  pronounced  at  his  burial — in  the 
name  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M. 
N^Iaton ;  in  the  name  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  by  MM.  Richet  etGosselin;  on 
behalf  of  the  Surgical  Society,  by  M. 
Guyon;  and  by  M.  Longet,  as  a  friend 
and  student  of  the  deceased. 
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Sept  5.   At  Copenlug^iif  agttd  70,  the 

LftQidgtaTO  Willbm  of   Hesse,     The  do- 

OBMod    was  the  aon  of    tho   Landgrave 

Frederic,  and  grandaon    <A   Willmco   I,, 

Elector   and  Landgrave    of    Heaae.      He 

was  ooTDBoquenUj  couisiii  to  the  x^i^ing 

Elector^  Frederic  William,  who  is  aUo  a 

L-modson  of  William  L    The  Landgrave 

I  William  waa  bom  on  the  24th  Dec,  1787, 

[  Bud  waa  formerly  a  genenil  of  iufatitty  in 

I  the  Uesaian  army,  and  finally  a  general  in 

I  the    DanUh    anny.      He    marriod    tho 

l.]PriDoe8s  Louise  Charlotte    of  Demiiark, 

l^u.  of  Frederic^  the  Crown  Prmoe;  and 

I  the  aecood  d&u.  of  this  marriage,    the 

l^incess  Louiao,  married,  ia  1812,  Prince 

I  Christian    of    Sahleswig  -  Hoktein,    now 

iKiQg  of  Dennmrlc     He  was  grajidfathor 

|io  the  PriDceaa  of    Waleaj    the    Grand 

^^udieeB    Marie  of  Knasia  (wife  to  the 

f  CBarowitz),  and  to  the  King  o!  Greece. 


I>tt.  9t  1866.  In  the  Rue  de  rEcole  do 
llCedecin,  aged  %%  M*  Jean  Hilare  BeUoc 
ee  Obituabt. 

Ma^  23.   At  lalington,  aged  SO,  John 
^Talker  Waterhouse,  e«q.,  jun. 
J-vmt  22«   At  San  FraDcisco,   from  an 
I  accident  by  fire,  aged  28,  Francis  William, 
r eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  T.  0»  P,  Atwood^ 
Iticar  of  Froxfield,  Wilts. 
I     Jwac  30.   At  Peahawur,  East  Indies,  of 
llieat  apoplexy,  aged  81,  Capt.  John  Ed- 
CLimd  Delap  WUaon,  BJ3.a 
Juf^  L  At  Senmigurr  Caahmere,  LieuL- 
^oL  jL  G,  Simeon,  oommoBdini:  the  15th 
w  Bengal  Cavalry,  late  ABat.-Adj  i.-Gen. 
|«f  the  Meerut  Division. 

Jufy  6.  At  Rangoon,  aged  26,  Alex. 
Ilfolyneux  Black,  Lieut.  6th  Madras 
IKative  Infantry^  fourth  son  of  William 
[  Forsyth  liiack,  of  LiverpooL 

/ii/y  12.  At  PooDo,  aged  eight  months, 
I  Bobert  Napier,  Infant  Ban  of  Bri|?adier- 
General  Sir  Charles  Staveley,  K,G,B. 
/w/y  13,  At  Madraa,  aged  30,  Joseph 
[  Evana  Armstrong,  B.A,  of  St.  John's 
1  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Acting  Sub-Collector  of 
|Coimbatoref  in  the  Madras  Ciril  Service. 
J\d^  17.  At  Rio  de  JaneirOj  of  typhoid 
▼er,  aged  17|  tho  Hon,  Jamea  R.  B, 
^Willougnby,  R.N.  He  was  tho  fourth  aon 
'  ""  J,  8th  Lord  Middleton,  by  Julia 
»  dau.  of  A.  W.  R.  Bosrile,  esq.,  of 
and  Qunthwaite,  co.  York;  he 
I  bom  in  May,  1850,  and  was  a  Mid- 
P«hipman  on  botu^  H.M.S.  Qalat^a' 

Jutif  21.    At  C!alcutta,  agod  40,  Capt. 
Walter  Joeeph  Etheridgo, 
N.  S.    1SG7,  VuL.  IV. 


July  21.  At  Bonn,  Pmaaia,  aged  77, 
Professor  Brandl^.     See  Ob  it  u  a  BY. 

July  20,  At  Doohlia^aged  43,  Elisabetli 
Emma,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Charles 
Baugh,  Commandant  9th  Kegt.  N.L,  and 
youngeat  ilau.  of  tho  late  John  Guillum 
Scott,  esq,,  of  Somoraham,  Hunts. 

Jidif  30*  At  Up  Park  Camp,  Jamaica, 
aged  44,  John  Duniop,  M,D.,  Staff 
Surgeon.  He  was  the  secoiid  surviving  son 
of  John  Duniop,  esq.,  of  Our  braid,  N.B., 
by  Janet  Nuuer,  dau.  of  Robert  Danmore, 
esq.,  of  Boluikdalloch,  co.  Stirling,  and 
wna  bom  in  1823. 

At  Luoknow,  Colonel  R.  Renny,  C.B., 
B,S,C.,  AssiBtant- Adjutant-General. 

A  tiff.  2.  At  Bangalore,  agod  22, 
Augustus  Croft  Dobree,  Lieut.  16th 
Lttncen,  A-D.a  to  Sir  T.  Gaapird  Le 
Marchant,  Commander-ln-Chiof  at  Madras, 
and  second  son  of  Bonamy  and  Emma 
Dobree,  of  Quoen'a-gate- place,  Kensington. 

Aug,  3.  At  tho  Koyal  Naval  Ho^jpital, 
Malta,  Owen  J.  Llewellyn,  Surgeon 
H,M.S.  Etfdra,  eldest  aon  of  the  Rev.  J  J. 
Llewellyn,  rector  of  Poddyngton,  Devon. 

Aug,  6,  At  Northfield,  Minneaot^ 
U«S.A.,  Sheridan  K.  Macfciy,  esq.,  bar- 
riater-at-laW|  second  son  of  T.  M.  Mackay, 
esq. 

Aug.  9,  At  Dover,  Smeeton  Walter, 
Capt.  Gist  Foot,  yoQQgest  aon  of  Thomas 
Walker,  esq.,  of  Maryport. 

Auff,  12.  At  Southampton,  aged  85, 
Edward  Monday,  Capt.R.N,  Thedeoeased 
was  bom  in  1782,  and  entered  the  XLavjia 
1798  as  ordinary  on  board  the  Hazard, 
He  retired  on  half -pay  in  1S12,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Commander  in 
1840,  and  Captain  in  13G3.  Capt.  Monday 
was  married,  and  haa  left  issue  six 
children. 

Aug.  IL  At  Dera  Ishmoel Khan,  Lieut. 
Q.  C,  De  Latour,  of  the  4th  Punjab  In- 
fantry, second  aon  of  the  late  Edward  De 
Latour,  eaq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

At  Sedgford,  Norfolk,  Evelina,  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  T.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 

Aug.  15.  In  Georgia,  U.S.,  aged  60, 
Mr.  Fierce  Butler.  *'  The  deceeised  waa 
a  native  of  PhEadelphia,  where  he  was 
bom  during  the  early  part  of  tho  present 
century.  His  family  being  wealthy,  he 
was  enabled  to  obtain  a  liberal  education, 
which  he  afterwards  placed  to  exceOent 
nae.  He  graduated  with  honours,  and, 
after  studying  the  profession  of  the  law, 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia, 
and  soon  became  one  of  Its  ablest  and 
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most  dkiiiiguLBlied  members.  In  1B34 
Hr,  But]«r  waa  married  to  Miss  Fanny 
Kemblfl^  the  well-known  actress  and 
authorcaii  who  had  arrivod  in  the  United 
Statea  from  England  about  two  years 
preTioiu,  and  who  retired  definitively  from 
the  atage  after  this  event.  The  ma.rriage 
life  woi  ahcnt  and  unhappy.  The  tastes 
uiid  temperaments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Butler  diflered  bo  widely,  that  in  1S49 
the  lady  applied  for  a  divorce.  A  bill  of 
aeparation  waa  g^raoted,  subsequent  to 
which  nbe  took  up  her  resideaoe  with  the 
Sedgwick  family,  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts, 
at  the  game  time  resuming  her  midden 
nam<}  of  Kemble/' — iVeio  York  HtraM, 

At  Southsea,  aged  SO,  Sarahs  relict  of 
the  late  Gen.  William  Hallett  Connolly, 

In  Paris,  age<i  67i  W.  B.  Costello,  esq., 
M.D,,  editor  of  the  '*  EDcyclopsedia  of  Sur- 
gery/' and  author  of  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  medical  science. 

Avfj.  17.  At  Anderton,  Devon  port, 
Camilla,  wife  of  the  Rev,  Cornwallia  W, 
Evana,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  C.  T. 
Wood,  esq.,  of  S.  Thoresby,  co.  Lincoln. 

At  Moy  House,  Forres,  Capt.  John 
Grant,  junr.,  of  Glenmoriston,  Invemeaa- 
fihire.  He  waa  the  only  surviTing  son  of 
Jmnea  Murray  Grant,  esq.,  of  Glenmoris- 
toDi  by  Harriet,  second  dau.  of  Patrick 
Cameron^  esq.  He  was  a  deputy-lieutenant 
for  CO.  Elgin,  and  was  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  42nd  Highknders.  He  married,  in 
1850,  Emily,  dau.  of  James  Morrieon.  esq., 
of  Bsuaildou  Park,  Berks,  and  has  left  i^sue. 
Avj^,  18.  In  London;  Mr.  Bartholomew. 
The  deceased  wrote  the  book  of  Elijah  for 
Hendelsaohn,  but  did  not  select  the  sub- 
ject for  the  composer,  oa  it  has  been  erro* 
neoualy  stated.  Mendelssohn  was  struck 
with  the  little  volume  of  Elijah's  career 
from  Thrumacher,  the  celebrated  German 
preacher,  and  out  of  these  materials  pre- 
pared the  outline  of  the  Prophet's  career 
for  Bartholomew*  The  late  Mr.  Bartho- 
lomew also  prepared  the  books  of  Eli  and 
Naamun  for  Coata.  His  widow  is  well 
known  in  the  musical  circles  aa  Mise 
Mounsey,  an  organist  and  oompooex  of  no 
ordinary  ability. 

Aged  88,  the  Rer.  Edward  Bo  wen, 
rector  of  Taughboyne,  co.  Donegal 

At  Welling,  Kent,  aged  70,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Capt  John  Casa,  11.  A. 

At  Deptford,  aged  102,  Mr.  George 
Lewia,  late  of  the  Blue  Anchor-road,  Ber- 
mondsey. 

At  Matthew's  Green  Houg<j,  Woking- 
ham,  aged  70,  Beatrice,  the  wife  of  Com- 
mander Elliot  Morres,  H.N. 

At  Manenbad^  Bohenjio,  Anna,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  lato  Rev.  T.  Sutton,  D.D., 
vicar  of  Sheffield. 


Aug.  19.    At  Tregunter  Park,  Brecoi 
shire,    aged    39,    Sidney  Couseus, 
ISth  Regt.  Bombay  N.L 

Aged  48,  the  Rev.  Frederic  Haggii 
M.A.,    rector  of  Wallaaea,  Cheater, 
was  educated  at  8t.  Peters   Coll., 
bridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A,  in 
and  proceeded  M. A.  in  IS 45  ;  he 
pointed  to  the  rectory  of    Wi" 
1850, 

At  Penge,  Lieut.  Edward  Charles 
ahott,  RM.L.I.  He  entered  the 
Royal  Marines,  as  second  lieutenant^ 
8th,  1855,  and  served  on  the  China 
dition  of  1357^5S,  including  the  blockadl 
of  the  Canton  rivers,  the  landing  before 
and  the  storming  and  capture  of,  the  city* 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Oanf/u,  in  t&al 
Pacific,  in  1858;  was  promoted  to  fiiij 
lieutenant  in  1859  ;  and  waa  mccessivel; 
borne  on  the  books  of  the  Bacchante  an 
SutlrJ,  in  tbe  Pacific,  for  senioe  at  Sal 
Juan,  from  December  27,  1860,  tintl 
within  a  few  days  of  hla  death. 

Aged  87,  Daniel  Zachary,  esq,,  of  Avelej 
Hall,  Stourport 

Au{/.  20.  At  St.  Leonard*s-on*Se*,  agd 
42,  the  Rev.  John  Langford  Capper.  H^ 
was  educated  at  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxford 
where  he  took  hia  degree  of  B.A.,  in  1848 
he  subsequently  became  Fellow  of  King'] 
Coll.,  Loudon,  and  in  1856  was  appoini 
second  master  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  Gnm 
mar  School  at  Ct-editou. 

At  Bath,  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev,  W) 
J.  Carver,  formerly  of  Sprowston  Hal^ 
Norwich. 

At  Heathfield,  Weybridge,  aged  41 
Booald  Malcolm  Logie,  Jtidge  of  H.B.M.1 
Supreme  Consular  Court  and  Consul 
General,  Constantinople. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother,  1 2,  Ov 
monde -terrace.  Regent's  -  park,  Km  mi 
eldest  dau.  of  Jolm  Leigh  ton,  esq.,  d 
Brewer-street,  St.  James,  and  Sudbury 
Midtllesex.  She  was  bom  on  Sundaf 
Chrietmas-day,  1825,  and  woa  interred  ii 
the  family  vault  at  Harrow-on-the-Hil] 
on  the  26th  of  August. 

At  Ventnor,  LW.,  Mary  Margaret,  wil 
of  Dr  William  F.  Noott.  and  only  chih 
of  tbe  Rev.  F.  Murray  Patten. 

At  Blenheim-place,  Summertown,  Oi 
ford,  aged  60,  Commander  Rd.  Willlami 
R.N.  The  deceased  entered  the  Navy  ii 
1824,  and  passed  his  examination  in  1881 
He  was  promoted  to  a  licutenantcy 
1810,  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
coast  of  Syria  and  at  the  bombard] 
St.  Jean  d'Acre.  He  subeequently 
in  the  Channel  and  Mediterranean,  and 
paid  off  in  1847. 

At  Bryukinalt,  Mary  Alice,  yoi 
child  of  Lord  Edwin  Hill  Trevor, 
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At  HighkndB,  MHverton,  after  n  long 
illness,  Lilk,  wife  of  tha  Rer.  Ctiarles 
Bickmore,  D.D.,  and  dau.  of  Willbm  Cal- 
row^  eaq.tof  Waltou  Lodge. 

At  4»  Springfield  rood,  Colacy  Hatcli- 
park,  Mr.  VViUiam  Huot^  bte  of  Qraj'a- 
ian,  aoUciton 

At  Poooah  Houae,  West  Worthing^  Sus- 
seZt  sged  60,  Hichard  Spooaer,  esq.  Hu 
was  a  Boa  of  the  late  Hichard  Spnoner, 
esq.,  M.P.,  by  Charlotte,  dau.  of  the  late 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Nathau  Wetherdl^  Dean  of 
Hereford,  and  waa  bora  in  ISli  ;  he  was 
formerly  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service, 

At  Brighton »  agod  83,  Catheriae,  relict 
of  Thomai  Whitmore^  eiq.,  late  of  Aploy' 
park.  Shropahiro, 

At  Boat  on,  Jamaica,  agG<l  26,  J.  F. 
Hamilton  Richardson,  eaq„  M.B,,  Staff 
AtsLitant'Surgoon,  son  of  the  late  Her, 
John  Richardson,  of  Egerton,  Bolton-le- 
Moon,  Lancashire  J  and  grandaon  of  the 
late  Job.  Beasonnet^  esq,,  Q.C.,  of  Dnblin. 

Awj.%\.  On  hia  w&j  to  England,  oa 
board  the  S^^rol  steamer,  between  Suez 
and  Malta,  W,  iL  Clark,  eaq.,  LL.D.,  Re- 
ocrder  of  R«ngooD»  BritUh  Burmah, 
eldest  Bon  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Clarke, 
B.D. 

At  Penge,  CoL  R.  D,  White,  late  of  the 
Bengal  Array. 

Atig.Tl.  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged 
6d,  Maria^  relict  of  LienCi.  Henry  Campbell, 
92nd  Highland'sra. 

At  Tickhill  Castlo,  Yorkshire,  aged  69, 
Lieut-Col  Charlc*  John  Hill.  He  waa 
the  ekleat  t»on  of  the  late  Jeremkh  QiLl, 
esq.t  of  Doirrn  House,  Bristol,  by  Maria, 
dau.  of  J.  Partridge,  esq,,  and  was  bom 
in  1793,  Ho  entered  the  Army  in  I8l5, 
was  formerly  Lieut-Coh  7th  HuBsars,  and 
in  1833,  The  deceased,  who  was 
_  Atrate  and  deputydieutenazit  for 
,  married,  in  1836,  Francis  Charlotte 
Arabella^  dau.  of  Frederick  Lumley  Sa- 
vile,  esq,,  and  of  Charlotte  Mary,  dau.  of 
the  late  Right  Rev.  George  de  la  Peer 
Beresford,  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and 
sbter  of  Richard  George^  9  th  Earl  of 
Scarborough* 

Un  board  the  Mandin^,  on  hit  pasiage 
from  Gambia,  James  A.  F.  Mitchell,  esq., 
AsaisUnt'Commissary'General, 

Aug,  23,  At  Kimbolton,  Hunts,  aged 
53,  the  Rev,  Thomas  AinJiwortb,  M.A, 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Catherine's  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.At  in 
183&,aDd  proceeded  M.  A.  In  1813  ;  he  wait 
formerly  curate  of  Trinity  Church,  Chelaea, 
and  Bome  time  Hear  of  C^irbrook,  Norfolk* 
He  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Kim- 
bolton in  1845*  and  remained  vicar  of  that 
place  for  21  years ;  he  waa  1^0  domestic 
ehaplaln  to  the  Duke  of  MoncheBter. 


At  Bj^set-wood,  Southamptoa,  aged  60, 
John  Bnllar,  esq.,  barriBter-at-law,  He 
vfx%  the  cldcat  son  of  the  tate  John 
Buller,  ostj.,  oi  Basset- wood,  by  Susannah 
Sarah  Whatman,  dau.  of  the  late  Joaeph 
Lobb,  esq.,  of  Exeter.  He  was  bom  at 
Southampton  in  ld07,and  having  received 
his  education  in  his  native  town,  was 
called  to  tho  Bar  at  Qray'sinu  in  1831, 
and  appointed  a  bencher  of  that  inn 
in  13 till,  Mr.  Bullar  married,  in  1838, 
llosa,  only  dau,  of  Andrew  Tucker  Fol- 
lett,  esq,,  by  whom  he  has  left  four  daus, 
and  one  son.  The  deceased  gentleman 
was  buried  at  North  Stoneham,— j^atcr 
Timet. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  8],  Maria,  widow 
of  Capt.  Robert  Deaae,  of  HK.LC.S,,  and 
Heavitree,  Devon. 

At  Highlands,  Ivjbridge,  I>evon,  iiged 
28>  William  Robert  Elliott,  eaq,,  Lieut, 
29th  Regt, 

At  Stanatead  Rectory,  Suffolk,  aged  73, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Sheen,  M.A.  The  de- 
ceaaad  waa  educated  at  Balliol  ColL,  Ox* 
ford,  where  he  gra<luated  B.A.  in  1815, 
and  proceeded  M.A,  in  1818  j  he  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  ^heen  in  1823. 

At  Dublin,  Jamoa  Smyth-Kiug,  esq , 
barrister  at-law.  Ho  was  the  second  aon 
of  the  late  Hulton  Smyth-Kicg,  esq,, 
Commissioner  of  Costuma,  London,  and 
waa  called  to  the  bar  nt  Dublin  in  1836. 

At  Penrith,  aged  80|  John  Hodgkins, 
fotmerty  a  aerjeant  in  the  4  th  Dragoon 
Guards).  The  deoeasedj  who  watt  a  native 
of  Tipperary,  waa  discovered  lying  in  a 
ditch,  and  expired  shortly  afterwarda. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  29  stone  in  weight, 
measured  tift.  24  in.  in  height,  2  ft.  4  in. 
across  the  shoulders.  Hodgkins  was  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  of  ^d.  a  day  for  two 
years  after  he  obtained  his  discharge  from 
tlie  British  army.  In  the  pockets  of  de 
ceased  were  found  a  number  of  letters 
in  the  handwritii^  of  people  of  distinction. 
One  of  these  was  from  the  Rev,  B.  A. 
Marshall,  of  Carlisle,  stating  that  the 
writer  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  Ms* 
tory  of  the  deceased.  He  had  served  as 
sergeant  in  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  was  present  at  the 
closing  »eene  of  Waterloo.  On  an  envelope 
written  by  the  deceased  was  the  follow* 
ing : — *'  Oft  and  oft  the  Might  Hon.  the 
Cuuntess  of  Carlisle,  Alc,  relieved  me  with 
half  a  sovereign.*'  On  a  shtet  of  jxaperhe 
writes : — **  I  am  the  old  eoldier  who  has 
been  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  under 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  com- 
manded by  General  Sir  H,  Trane,  K-C.B., 
and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  commanded 
by  General  Sir  Williami  Ponsonby,  in  his 
Majeaty's  Royal  Dragoon  Guards;  but  1 
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bouglifc  mj  dlflelmrge  from  tbe  army  uid 
forfeited  seventeea  je^xi  aenrice,"— Pw- 
rith  Obi^Ttwr, 

Auff.  24.  At  Brigiiton,  the  R«r.  Wm- 
Crawley  BraBt»  M.A»  He  was  educaied 
at  Oriel  Coll,  Oiford,  %vliere  lie  graduated 
B.A.  in  1812,  and  proceeded  M.;!.  in  1815 ; 
he  was  formerly  curat©  of  We«tou-iindei^ 
FcDyord,  Herefordsliiro. 

At  KiBsingenr  Bayaria,  aged  63,  Buth, 
"Wife  of  Geu.  Tatton  Brown, 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  59,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Carey,  rector  of  Xorth  Walthatn,  Hants, 
He  waa  educated  at  Worcester  Coll,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1831, 
and  proceeded  M*A.  lo  1836;  he  was  for- 
merly rector  of  All  Sainta*,  Southampton. 

Capt  Lambert  Co  well,  of  the  Junior 
United  Serrico  Club^  lately  appointed  a 
Military  Knight  of  Windsor, 

At  Grangemnir,  Fifeabire,  aged  43, 
William  Douglas  Irrine,  esq  ,  of  Grange- 
moir.  The  deceased  was  attached  to  the 
EmboMj  at  CooBtantinople  in  1844;  to 
Lord  Cowley^a  Special  Misaion  to  Frank- 
fort in  1848,  where  he  acted  as  private 
secretary  and  translator  to  tho  Mission ; 
he  was  trani5f erred  to  Vienna  in  1S52,  but 
did  not  join,  lie  was  appointed  second 
paid  attache  in  1854  ;  fiTHt  paid  attachd, 
1866 ;  and  aecretary  to  the  legation  at 
Waahington^  in  1858.  Mr.  Irvine  was 
cbargfi  d*alE»ireiS  from  July  to  October, 
i860,  and  Fetaigned  the  diplomatic  service 
m  1862. 

At  Eicester,  aged  8§,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Marsham,  vicar  of  Stoke  Lyne  and 
Caversfield.  He  waa  the  second  son  of 
tho  late  Hon.  and  Jiev.  Jacob  Marsbam, 
D.D.,  of  Caverafield  House  (who  died  in 
1810),  by  Amelia  FVances,  only  dan.  and 
heir  of  the  late  Joseph  Bullock,  e?K[.,  of 
Caverafield.  He  was  bctrn  m  17S7,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford, 
where  ho  graduated  B.A.  in  1809,  and 
proceeded  M,A.  in  1811 ;  he  waa  insti- 
tuted to  tbe  vicarages  of  Stoke  Lyne  and 
Caversfield  in  1812, 

In  St.  Mary's  road,  Peckliam,  aged  76, 
Jane,  widow  of  tho  Rev.  Franeia  Moore, 
of  Kennington,  formerly  of  VauihatL 

At  Colaton  Raleigh,  Kxeter,  iig»d  63, 
Frances  Lucy,  eldest  aurviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Rer.  J.  Conyeni  Place,  of  MamhuH, 
Dorwit. 

At  Haatinga,  aged  S5,  Mary  Theodora, 
wife  of  J.  P.  Shorter,  esq.,  aoUcitr^r. 

At  FkTU,  aged  72,  M.  Alfred  Armaud 
Lonia  Mario  V elpenu.    See  On  rr  g ah  r . 

Av0.  25.  At  Dalatoxit  N.E.,  aged  73, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Beckett^  35  years  engmver  to 
the  Bank  of  England. 

At  Milboum  St,  AndrevTa,  Doraet,  aged 
65,  the  Rev.  Thoa.  Richard  Arthur  Blair, 


He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  ColL* 
Cambridge,  and  waa  appointed  vicar  of 
Milbome  St.  Andrew's  with  Dewliah  in 
1854. 

At  Havelet  Houae,  Gaemaey,  aged  77, 
Maurice  de  Courcy,  esq.,  formerly  Captw 
97th  Kegt, 

At  Berry  Pomeroy  Vicarage,  Devon, 
aged  11  months,  Arthur  Bratth waiter 
yougesfc  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Everett. 

At  Hampt^u  Court-green,  aged  7^ 
Michael  Faraday,  of  the  Koyal  InatitaUoiu 
See  OsrruARTr. 

At  Hereford,  aged  71,  George  Tboo. 
Knigbt,  esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Edward 
Knight,  esq.,  of  Goilmerabam  Park,  Keoty 
and  of  Chawton  House,  Hampshire. 

At  Leaton  Knolls,  Shropshire,  Mtl^ 
Henry  Lloyd. 

At  Muiravonsido  House,  StirlingshirSi 
aged  77,  Cbarlea  Stirling,  esq,,  of  Miiir»* 
vouside.  He  waa  the  foarth  son  of 
late  Andrew  Stirling^  esq.,  of  DrumpelUerJ 
CO.  Lanark,  by  Anna,  dau<  of  the  late  Sie 
Walter  Stirliag,  knt,,  Capt.  R.N.  ;  he 
bora  in  1789,  and  educated  at  Weai^ 
minster,  and  waa  a  magiatrate  for  co. 
Stirling.  In  politics  he  waa  a  conservative; 
and  ahvayB  exhibited  much  interest  in  th# 
election  of  a  member  for  the  county.  Ha 
alao  devoted  no  little  attention  to  agricul«^ 
tuml  aSaira.  Mr.  Stirling  married,  m 
1827,  Charlotte  Dorothea,  oiily  dau.  of 
the  late  Vice -Admiral  Charles  Stirling,  of 
Wobnm  Farm,  Chertaey,  and  by  her,  wha 
died  in  1862,  baa  left  issue  four  sons  an^l 
three  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Ai 
who  aiicceeds  to  the  estate,  is 
tbereminent  firm  of  which  Mr. 
M.P.  for  Olaagow,  is  the  head. 

At  Goldsitbney,  Manizion,  GornwaQ 
aged  23,  Willoughby  John  Trevelyan,  esq-J 
of  St  Perran  Uthnoe. 

At  The  Orange,  Swaffham,  NorfbHc* 
aged  73,  Janet,  tho  relict  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  A.  A.  Tumour,  late  rector  of  Tatter< 
ford,  Norfolk.  She  waa  the  second  dao^ 
of  tbe  Lite  John  Dewnr,  esq,,  and  mar« 
ried,  in  1S12,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A^  A« 
Tumour,  grandson  of  Edward,  2nd  Earl  of 
Winterton,  who  died  in  1857. 

Atig,  26,  At  the  Rectory,  Micklehun| 
Surrey,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Bui^ 
mcffter,  M.  A.  He  waa  educated  at  THml^ 
ColL  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  "  ' 
in  IS  10,  and  proceeded  M.A^inlS 
waa  appointed  rector  of  Miokl< 
1S13. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  Robert  Bid 
Edwards,  esq,,  K.H.,  late  Major  in 
8rd  Light  Dnigooos. 

At  Kildwicic  in-Craven,   a^ied  68, 
Rev.  John  Turner  Colman  Faweett,  M. 
He  waa  educated  at  Chriat  Cb.,  O: 
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wbi^re  lie  graduated  B.A,  in  1S26,  and 
p[n>ceeded  ALA.  id  1329^;  he  w&a  appaiiQded 
Ticar  of  Kildwick  in  1843. 

At  Trioity  Vicsirage,  Coventry,  very 
suddenly,  aged  63>  tli«  Rev*  John  Jokoson, 
H.A*  Me  WAS  educated  at  St.  CatbAriae  a 
Hall,  Cambiidgeii  where  be  grfuluated  B.A. 
in  1836,  and  |}rocee<led  M,A.  in  IS&l ;  lie 
was  formerly  incumbent  of  H  or  ton,  Sttf- 
fordabiro,  and  for  nearly  tbirty  years 
AsBOciation  Secretary  of  tbe  Chixrcb  MLs- 
eionary  yociety. 

At  Edinljiirgli,  Alexander  John  Mac- 
DongalJ ,  C9ij  M  oi  O  aiiolly ,  H  e  was  tbe  eldest 
eoD  of  tbo  lite  Admiral  Sir  John  Mac- 
Dougall,  of  DiinoUy  (who  died  in  1865), 
by  Elizabeth  Sophia^  only  child  of  Cbarlea 
S.  T.  Timiojs,  esq.,  of  Uriel  Lodge.  Chul- 
tenluuQi  and  was  bom  in  1827*  He  was 
educated  at  Woolwicli,  entered  the  army 
u  ensign  H.A.  in  1S4I,  and  became  capt 
in  1854.  Ho  tnorriedj  in  1867,  Anna, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  lata  Tbomaa  Barclayp 
esq.,  of  Bally gartncy,  co.  Clare. 

Ann  GeorgiaDo,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
£.  A.  PagOt  of  Tunia,  Korth  Africa. 

Henry  Paaliley,  eaq.,  of  Haniesa  Qrove, 
Worksop,  and  of  SheMekl,  solicitor. 

At  Dingwall,  William  Cniiktihank 
Bobert«oti|  yr.,  of  Kindeace.  He  was  the 
eldest  sou  of  Charles  Robertson,  esq.,  of 
Kindeaoei  Koss-^bire,  by  Helen,  fourth 
dau.  of  Patrick  Cruiksbank,  esq.^  of  Stra* 
emthro,  CO.  Forfai-,  and  wa5  born  In  1817. 
Ha  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant 
for  ca  Boao. 

At  Inchlgrela,  Macroom.  co.  Cork,  the 
Rev.  Jamoa  Whitej  rector  of  the  pariah* 

At  Woodcote,  aged  77,  LieiiL-QeD.  W. 
Cooper  ColeH.  Tbe  dec«a«Bd,  who  had 
saea  considerable  service  in  tbe  early  part 
of  his  professional  career,  served  in  the 
14th  and  40th  Kegiments  of  Foot,  and  in 
the  4th  and  12tb  Dragoone.  He  entered 
the  army  in  the  autumn  of  1B05,  and 
served  in  South  America  with  the  11th  in 

1807,  including  the  operatiuna  previous  to 
and  storming  of  Montevideo.  Afterwards 
he  served  in  tbe   Funinsula  from  Aug., 

1808,  to  Nov.,  1811,  and  again  from  April, 
1815,  to  the  end  of  that  war  in  1314. 
With  the  40th  Eeglment  he  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Eoleia,  Vimiera,  and 
Talavera;  with  tbe  4  th  Dragoons  at  Busaco, 
Albuera^  and  Uaagre ;  and  iu  the  12th 
Light  Dragoons  at  tbe  passage  of  tbe 
Bidasaoa,  the  Xivc,  and  the  Adour. 

At  Pan,  aged  &2,  Elizabeth^  widow  of 
the  Uev.  F.  tiouMsbury. 

At  Little  Sombome,  Stockbridge,  Hants, 
Anna  Sophk,  fourth  dau*  of  the  fate  llev, 
Fmncis  Htooe,  M.A. 

At  Brighton, aged  76,  Col  William  Maca- 
dam K-'^-  '^'^®  deceased  who  waa  formerly 


in  the  dth  R^t.,  landed  in  Portugal  In 
18€d,  and  served  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Peninsular  war ;  he  was  twice  wounded 
during  the  siege  and  storming  of  San 
Sebastian,  and  in  the  passages  of  the 
BidasAoa  he  was  shot  through  the  body* 
He  proceeded  to  Canada  with  his  regiment, 
and  served  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  and 
retired  from  tbe  service  in  1841* 

lu  London,  aged  Sd,  Louisa  Jane,  Lady 
Tourbridge.  She  was  a  dau.  of  Daniel 
Gurney,  esq.,  of  North  Rune  ton,  Norfolk, 
by  Lady  Harriet,  dau.  of  William,  15th 
Karl  of  Erroll.  Her  ladyship  married, 
Nov.  1.  1855,  Sir  Thomas  St,  Vincent 
Hope  Cochrane  Troubridge,  hart,  C.B,,  by 
whom  she  leaves  Issue  two  sons  and  four 
daus. 

At  Brockton,  nged  ^^^  the  Rev,  John 
Kynaston  Charlton,  M,  A.,  rector  of  Long* 
ford,  Shropahirp.  He  was  odcuated  at 
Queen's  ColL,  Uxfonl,  where  be  graduated 
B.A.  in  1826,  ami  proceeded  MA.  in 
1B30;  be  was  appointed  vicar  of  Elberton, 
Oloucesterahire  in  182S,  and  rector  of 
Longford  ia  1844. 

At  \\ither*iaoe  House,  Wye,  Kent, 
LieuL-Col.  Arthur  Davies. 

At  Otton  Belchamp,  Sudbury,  Suffolk, 
aged  61,  Mary,  relict  of  the  Uev.  E.  H. 
Dawson,  rector  of  Qtton  Belchamp. 

At  Coieflbill,  Warwickshire,  aged  i8| 
Maj-garet,  relict  of  the  Eev.  Philip  Roberta. 

At  14,  Delamere-terrace,  Upper  West- 
bourne- terrace,  agetl  50,  Robert  Yout^. 
esq.,  Bolicitor,  kte  of  Battle.  Sussex,  and 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Robert  Young,  esq^-i 
of  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire, 

Aw}.Z\»  Aged  9 1  years,  Charles  Agnes, 
youngest  child  of  Lord  George  Paget 

At  Bittern e,  Southampton,  aged  75, 
Oornniander  Aleitaudcr  Fi-ederick  Cope, 
RN.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1805,  and 
after  attending  tbe  expedition  against 
Copcuhagen  in  1807,  was  wrecked  on  the 
(Jalloper  Rock.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
Ltonidtu  on  tbe  Mediterranean  station, 
and  in  1810,  becoming  attached  to  the 
Ti^mdiain:,  flag-ship  to  Admiral  Pick  more, 
was  much  employed  on  gim  boat  service 
in  the  defence  of  Cadiz,  lie  afterwards 
cruised  for  three  years  in  the  North  Sea 
and  Channel,  imd  suboequeutly  in  the 
Meditt?rrauean.  He  was  placed  on  the 
retireii  list  in  1830. 

At  Folkestone,  aged  66,  Hester,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Augustus  Dashwood,  rector  of 
Thomage  and  Biutry,  Norfolk.  She  was 
lifth  dau.  of  tbe  late  Sir  Jacob  Henry 
Astley,  bart.,  of  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk, 
and  Seaton  Delaval,  Northumberland,  and 
sister  of  tbe  late  Lord  Haatinga.  She 
married,  in  1825,  the  Rev.  Augustita 
Ihushwoud  (whfi  diiMl  in  li5Q5),  fourth  son 
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of  th6  late  Sir  Henry  "WaUdn  Diifihwoo<l» 
bait.,  of  Kirtliragton  Park,  Oxon,  and  leavea 
iasue  a  dati.  and  two  boiu,  Capt.  Angnatua 
Aatley  Oeoi^e,  late  of  H,M.  108th  Foot, 
aod  Clmrlea  Henry,  barrister  a  t-law.  The 
late  Re  7.  AuguatuB  Daabwood  was  bom  at 
Windsor  Castle  m  \T^5,  and  waa  baptised 
in  the  private  chapel  there,  his  jB^od mothers 
beiog  H.M,  the  late  Queen  of  Wurtemburg, 
and  H,H.H.  the  late  Piinceas  Augusta. 
He  was  educated  at  EtoD  UDder  the  tuition 
of  Dr,  Sumner,  late  Archbishop  of  Ca^a- 
terbury ;  and  in  1813  entered  the  army 
aa  an  officer  in  tbe  Grenadier  Guardi^,  and 
wie  preaent  with  hia  battalion  at  the  Biege 
ol  Bergen -ap- Zoom,  in  1811.  In  1825, 
having  retired  from  the  armyt  be  look 
Holy  Orders,  and  the  foil u wing  ye^r  ^aa 
presented  to  the  above  rectories,  which  be 
held  until  hia  death* 

At  FiDkio  House,  aged  57,  Rear- Ad- 
miral Thomaa  Hope.  He  waa  the  third 
son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Hope,  bart.,  M.P., 
of  Craighall,  co.  Fife  (who  died  in  185S), 
by  Anne,  fourth  dan.  *>f  tbe  late  Sir  John 
Wedderburn,  bart.,  of  Blaekneas,  co*  For- 
far, and  waa  bom  in  1910,  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1825*  and  obtained  hia  first 
commission  in  1832  ;  he  subsequently  be- 
came  auperniimerary  -  lieutenant  to  the 
MelriUf,  flag-ship  of  Sir  John  Gore  in  the 
East  Indies,  aod  afterwards  to  the  Jlifa'^ 
cinth  on  the  same  station.  In  1SS7  he 
joined  the  Sajypho^  and  sen-ed  in  that 
vegeel  in  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America,  until  hia  promotion  to  Com- 
mander in  1S4L  He  became  a  Rear- Ad- 
miral in  May,  1867- 

At  Oateud,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Seymour, 
widow  of  Henry  AngnatuR  Seymour,  eaq., 
and  mother  of  Major-Gen.  Francia  Sey- 
mour, C,B. 

»Sfpn  1 .  At  The  H ighlan ds,  Kymps G eld, 
aged  40,  George  Christopher  Hay  ward, 
esq.  He  woa  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  C.  Hayward,  M,A.,  rector  of 
KympsBeld^  Glouceatersbire,  and  waa  a 
magistrate  for  co.  Gloucester. 

Aged  80,  Henry  Hewgill,  esq.,  of 
Hornby  Orange,  Yorkshire.  He  waa  the 
only  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Edwin  Hewgill, 
of  the  Coldatream  Guards  (private  secre- 
tary to  hia  late  Royal  Highnesa  the  Duke 
of  York),  by  Eliziiboth,  dan,  of  WilHam 
Fraeer,  esq.,  and  woa  bom  in  17S6.  He 
was  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant 
for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
married,  io  1813,  Harriet,  dau,  of  the  late 
CoL  Lovelace,  by  whom  be  has  left,  with 
other  issue,  a  son  and  heir,  Edwin  Henryi 
bom  in  1815. 

At  Kenton,  Somerset,  aged  31,  Robert 
Auderaon  Pitman,  esq.,  second  son  of  the 
kte  Major- Gen.  Robert  Pitman,  C.B. 
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At  Southover  Rectory,  aged  76, 
Rev.  John  Scobell^  rector  of  Souf 
and    All  SaiutSi,    Lewea^  hon.   canon 
Chichester  Cathedral.     He  was  the  third 
sou  of   the   late   Peter  Edward 
M.D.  (who  died  in  18:20),  by  hi* 
Hannah,  only  child  of  John  Sanf( 
of  Penzance,  and  waa  bora  in  179K 
waa  educatetl  at    Balliol    Coll.,  O^tford 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in   1614,  ai 
proceeded  ALA.  in    1839 ;    be    waa 
pointed  rector  of  St.  Johns,  Southoii 
and  of  AH  Sainta'i  Lewes,  in  1821. 

SepL  2.  At  Eytbome,  aged  75,  Vi 
Admiral  John  Parker,  He  entered  i 
navy  aa  an  able  seaman  in  1305,  i 
served  in  the  boats  of  the  Vesuviu»,  in  1 
attiick  on  tbe  Boulogne  flotilla  in  the  so 
year,  and  in  tho^e  of  the  Citaiton  in 
cutting  out  of  a  Turkish  corvette  fra 
Port  Sigrj,  in  which  be  waa  wounded, 
served  also  in  a  gun-boat  on  Lake  Bfi 
otis,  in  co-operation  with  the  army  in 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  1307 ;  in  the 
light f  when  stranded  and  destroyed  in 
Faro  of  Messina  ;  and  in  the  boaU 
Standard,  cutting  out  au  armed 
near  Otranto,  and  spiking  the 
battery  at  Cape  St.  Mary's.  Wl 
of  the  Majcitic  be  was  wounded 
boats  in  protecting  a  convoy  througl 
Great  Belt  -  and,  in  IS  10,  when  in  chai 
of  a  prize,  beat  off  a  Danish  privateer, 
was  engaged  in  the  attack  on  pLrates 
SambaSj  Borneo,  in  1812,  and  was 
lieutenant^  November  29, 1814.  He 
aer^'ed  euccesaively  in  North  Ameril 
Plymouth,  Sbeemeas,  and  South  Americ 
and  waa  promoted  to  commander  in  18! 
He  was  second  captain  of  the  Souikamp$ 
in  tbe  East  Indies,  from  March,  182&g 
May,  1S31,  from  which  date  until  Ji 
18i44,  he  commanded  tbe  Cruiier  im 
same  station.  He  next  served  for  ths 
yeara  and  nine  months  in  the  Iliuting$ 
Lisbon,  and  was  posted  June  28,  181 
He  commanded  the  Winthtittr  on 
North  America  and  West  India  static 
from  March,  1839,  to  August,  181 
from  which  date,  until  tbe  autu 
of  1342,  be  commanrled  tbe  Vestal 
the  same  station.  He  became  retin 
rear  admiral  in  1857,  and  vice-admiral 
18(34. 

At    Clifton   Reynea,  Buok«,    Anth* 
Reginald,  the  infant  son  of  the  Rev,  Wj 
Suttbery. 

At  Tregunter  Lodge.  South  KensingtQ 
aged  66»  Lieut. -Gen.  James  Robert  Yoaq 
CoL  80th  Regt.,  son  of  the  kte  Sir  Aret 
Y'oung. 

Sept.  8.   At  Eantiugford,  aged  67# 
John  Pearson  Bore^  solicitor. 

At  Warehsm,  Dorsetshire,  aged  73, 
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Charles  Oldfeld  Bartlett,  soliciton     The 

deceased  was  much  beloved  for  his  ami* 

)  able  uid  baQourable  character;  he  pos- 

the   ei^teem  and  confldeaoe  of  the 

mAguirates^  to  whom  he  waa  clerki  aa 

well  as  the  reapedtof  the  chief  huidownera 

of  the  district,  tO'  whom  he  waa  for  fifty 

,  years  steward     He  was  also  town  ckrk: 

\  to  the  Wareham  Corporation^  aud  clerk  to 

the  Board  of  Waywardeius, — Law  Tinug. 

At  Melrose,  Buddenly,  aged  75,  Robert 

Home,  esq.r  solicitor  and  town  cl«rk,  Ber- 

wick-upoB  Tweed.  The  deceaMd  WM  bora 

f  at  HorpcUlf  in  1702,  and  bislatber  ibortly 

remoring  to  Gattenaide,  near 

,  he  reoeived  his  education  at  the 

L  school  of  that  town.    At  tho  age  of 

«n  or  fourteen  he  went  to  Berwick 

r-clerk  in  the  office  of  the  late  W, 

bjf  esq.,  with  whom  be  served  for 

dom  of  the  borough.     Mr.  Home 

ng  completed  bis  Uw  atudiea  in  Lou* 

doQ,  subsequently  entered  into  partner' 

ship  with  Mr,  Wiilo^  in  hl&  buainoss  as  a 

i  lolldtor,  a  connection  wbich  lasted  for 

■ome  time,  and  laid  the  fouodation  of  Mr. 

Home*s  professional  emuaence  and  Bucces^. 

In  1811}  he  was  appointed  town  clerk  of 

Berwick-upoD-Tweed^  and  also  clerk  of  the 

[  peace ;  he  was  appointed  Buperio  ten  dent 

I  registrar  of  births^  marridges^  and  deaths 

I  lb  Dee » lBi2,  and  clerk  to  the  Harbour 

ICromnuBsioDeralnSept,  1817.    Beyond  his 

lltriotly  professional   sphere   his   services 

Iwcro  tmwearied,  and  those  who  have  been 

f  indebted  to    him    lor    advice  and    help 

I  during  his  Umg  career  are  inn  ume  rabid. 

Mr.   Home  married,  in  1S26,  the  eltkat 

[  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waugh,  by  whom  he 

f  has  left  In&n^—Law  Ttmes. 

At  Heligan,  Com  wall,  aged  10  months, 
I  Perys  Edmund,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and 
[  the  Hon.  Mrs*  Tremayne. 

Sept,  4.  At  BoubgDC-Bur^Mer,  aged 
L  three  month»j  Heary  Edward  Middletou, 
f  third  son  of  William  Acton,  Jun.,  esq.,  of 
f  Wolverton  Hall,  AVorcesterahirc. 

Aged  71,  "Mr.  Oscar  Bjrae,  the  cele* 
I  Vrated  dancer  and  ballet  master.  He  had 
I  the  teaching  of  most  of  the  EngUah 
I  dancers  who  during  his  profession:!!  career 

Sined  diitinction  on  the  English  stage, 
r.   Byrne  was  one  of  the   founders  of 
|the  provident  fund  which   luts   been  of 
Qoh  great  use  to  disabled  membora  of  the 
ofessioD. 

At  Co weSj  Williami  only  child  of  Lieut. - 

ol.  and  the  Hon.  Mr«.  Maberley. 

Aged  31,  Henry  O.  A.  Vicars,  Capt  and 

at-Major  18th  Royal  Irish,  late  A,D,C. 

to  the    Viceroy  of  India,  only  surviving 

Kon  of  the  bte  Hedley  Vicar«,  esq.,    of 

Itu^hy. 

&p<.  5.    Aged  ei,  Mary,  the  wife  of 


Col.  Cromnion,  of  Aterk^y  Hall,  Ripon. 
Slie  was  the  dau.  of  Claud  Alezaader, 
eaq.,  of  Ballochmyle,  co.  Ayr,  and  mar- 
ried, ID  133^,  Col.  Joahua  Samuel  Cromp- 
toa,  who  was  formerly  ALP,  for  Ripon. 

At  Hatton  Caatbj  Aberdeeuahire,  aged 
10  years,  Mary  Clementina^  second  dau.  of 
Mjjjor  Jamea  Duff. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Wood,  wife  of 
Thomas  Greig,  esq.  She  was  the  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Wood,  e»q.^  of  Manchester, 
and  marriedy  in  1305  (as  hia  second  wife), 
T.  Oreig,  esq.,  of  Glencarse,  Perthshire. 

At  Kilboume  Hall,  Derbyshire  aged 
6&,  Henry  Frotheringham  Hunter,  esq. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  lata  Charles 
Vicars  Hunter,  esq.,  of  Kilboume  (who 
died  in  lii57j>  by  Maria,  dau.  of  John 
Frotheringham,  e»(|.,  of  Titton  Hal]|  co. 
Lincoln,  and  was  bom  in  1801^.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby,  aud  wiia  a  deputy- 
liou tenant  for  co-  Derby,  aud  formerly  a 
captain  in  the  Derbyshire  MiUtia.  He 
married,  in  1860,  Harriet  Anne,  second 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Dowker, 
esq.,  of  Leyathoq>e  Lodge,  co.  York,  and 
baii  left  with  other  iaaue,  a  son  aud  hoir,» 
Henry  Charles  Vicars,  bora  in  1861. 

Accidentally  drowned  by  the  capsizing 
of  a  boat  In  the  Medway,  near  Chatham, 
aged  2S,  Jamea  J.  Robertson,  Lieut.  RE.» 
son  of  John  J.  Robertaon,  esq.,  of  Gleda- 
woo<l,  CO.  Dubliu, 

S€pt.  6,  At  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  Hyde- 
park- comer,  aged  30,  T.  tShirley  BaU^  esq., 
of  Abbey lara,  co,  Longford.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  lato  Wm.  Shirley  Ball, 
esq.  J  of  Abbey  lara  (who  died  in  IStfd),  by 
Jaue^  eldeiit  dan.  of  Corby  Wilton,  esq., 
of  Omard,  ca  Cavan,  and  was  born  in 
1337.  He  was  a  Capt.  in  the  Royal  Long- 
ford RiSea,  and  formerly  Lieut.  10th 
Hussars;  hemarrieil,iu  lb(57,  Alice  Geor- 
gtna,  eldest  dan.  of  the  Rev.  VVm.  Norton, 
rector  of  Baltioglass,  co.  Wicklow. 

At  Haddenham,  Bu^ks,  Mrs,  A.  Bees- 
ton,  eldest  child  of  the  tate  Sir  Robert  A. 
Chernwide,  M.D.,K.C.H. 

At  Mid  vale  -  road,  Jersey,  aged  7S, 
Francis  Gl(&rd,  esq.,  for  many  years  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

At^  Brussels,  Isabella  Ann  Seymour, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  lute  Henry  Augustus 
Seymour,  esq,,  aod  eister  of  Maj or- Geu. 
Francis  Seymour,  C.B.  She  survived  her 
mother  six  days. 

At  Btratford,  Essex,  aged  80,  Com- 
mander James  Stuart,  RN,  He  was  the 
Bon  of  Athenian  Stuart,  and  was  bom  in 
1788.  He  entered  the  navy  iu  18 OS,  and 
was  present,  ou  hoard  the  Medusa^  at  tha 
capture  of  Monte  Video  and  IVtaldonado, 
and  took  part  in  other  operations  in  the 
Eio  de  la  PUta.    He  afterwards  accom- 
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P&nied  the  expedition  to  CopenLagco,  and 
eubsequently  served  on  tlie  Liabon,  Medi- 
terraaeaiif  and  Home  statiooB.  He  was 
frequently  engitgedp  darlug  the  war,  in 
cuttiDg  out  vessela  along  the  coafttA  of 
FVance  and  Italy* 

At  QiieniBey,aged77,  Lieut-Geii.  Wm. 
CuthWrt  Ward,  E,E.  The  deceased 
entered  the  Aniiy  in  1S08|  aa  aecund 
lieutenaQt.  He  served  in  Sicily  in  1  SH- 
IS, waa  present  at  the  action  of  Castalia, 
attack  of  Demia,  and  the  aiege  of  Tara- 
gotia,  in  1813  ;  and  during  lbl4  served 
with  the  army  in  the  K  etherlanda.  The 
deceased  officer  woa  appointed  C^L  H.E, 
In  I860. 

5ep*,  7.  At  Wreobury,  Cheshire,  Mary, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  M,  Aldie,  M.A.,  and 
last  suryiving  dau.  of  the  late  Geo.  Nesae 
Hill,  esq.,  of  Alcoston  Manor. 

At  15,  Leighton-grove,  N.W,,  agetl  30, 
George  Charles  G  uy  Allen,  eaq»,  solicitor. 

At  12,  Great  Stanhope-streetj  May  fair, 
aged  35,  Arthur  Henry  Davenport,  esq.  of 
C4p«stllOllte,  Cheahlre.  Me  was  the  only 
M>tl  of  the  late  Edwartl  Davie  a  Davenport, 
esq.,  of  Capesthome  (who  died  in  1847), 
by  Caroline  Anne,  daiL  of  Kichard  Hurt, 
esq.,  of  W'irke worth  (whc>  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  married  Edward  John, 
lat  Lord  Hatherton).  He  was  bora  in 
London  tn  lb 32,  and  was  a  magistrate  for 
Cheahire,  and  served  as  high  sheriff  of 
that  county  in  1859.  He  waa  appointed 
to  a  cometcy  in  the  Ist  Life  Guards  in 
1852.  The  deceased,  who  waa  unmarried, 
la  suceeeded  in  his  estate  by  liis  cousin, 
W»  Davenport-Bromley,  esq.,  M.r,  for 
S.  %Varwick&hire. 

At  Tunbridge- Wells,  aged  73,  Com- 
mander Charles  Friend,  li.  N.,  of  Rams- 
gate,  Kent.  The  deceaaed  was  bom  at 
lUmsgate  in  1793,  and  entered  the  Kavy 
in  1B05 ;  and  after  visiting  Gibraltar  and 
tli6  Rio  de  la  Pbta,  served  with  dieUnc- 
tlon  In  the  action  off  Liiiea  in  1811*  He 
subsequently  held  tbe  appointment  of 
government  agent  for  emigration  at  Cork. 
Mr.  Friend  married,  in  1829,  Eliza  Mal« 
paa,  eldest  dau.  of  George  Wctherall,  esq., 
of  Brompton,  Kent. 

At  Bradford,  aged  Sd,  Samuel  Lay  cock, 
CBq,,J.l\  Chairman  of  tbe  Directors  of 
the  Bradford  Banking  Company. 

At  17,  Abbey^roadt  St.  John  b- wood, 
aged  til,  Cbarlea  Milner  Rickotta,  esq., 
F.R,S.,  formerly  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  India,  and  sometime  His 
Hajesty^B  ConauKGenend  in  Peru. 

At  St.  Matthew's,  Ipswich,  aged  71, 
Desborough  Walford,  esq.,  solicitor.  He 
was  the  youngest  and  lost  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Kev.  William  Walford,  B.A.,  of 
Boreham   House,  and    subsequently    of 


Hat&eld-place,  in  the  parish  ol  HatJ 
I'evereU  Kssez,  and  was  bom  at  Boreh 
in  1795.      He  was  educated  at   Feists 
Grammar   School,  and  afterwards  at 
Charter  House,  under  Dr.  Roine  and  \ 
RuaselL      In  due  course  he   served 
time,  and  was  articled  to  Mr,   Pa 
soUdtor  of   Hadleigh,  SufTolk; 
practised  as  a  solicitor  at 
iiraintree  for  several  yean,  in  \ 
with  Mr.  J.  Cujinington,and  also  wlthl 
broUier,  Mr.  J.  Edwaid  Walford.     He  \ 
tired,  however,  from  his  professioii  ; 
yearii  ago,  and  took  up  his  resideDOO  i 
the  parish  of  St   Matthew's,  Ipawich,  i 
the  charities  and  welfare  uf  which 
he  touk  *n  active  interest.     He 
firstly,  about  the  year  1 520,  Harriott,  < 
and  heir  of  the  late  John  Gosnall,  esq.,  i 
Lawford    Hall,   Manningtree,  Easex,  ; 
Bentley  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  and  by 
(who  died  in  1832),  he  has  left  ' 
only  child,  Mn  John  Desborviufi 
ford-Gosnall,  of  Park  Cottage, 
wbo  assumed,  by  royal  licence,  the 
tional  name  of  Gosmdl,  after  hU  i 
grandfather,  whose  property  he  i 
The  Late  Mr.  Walford  married,  \ 
in  IS3I,  Ellen,  dau.  of  Josiah 
esq.,   of    The    Sullies,  Ray  don, 
but  waa  again  left  a  widower, 
issue  by  her,  in  1851^.    Mr.  W^alford 
a  member  of  a  respectable  and 
family,  who  for  £00  years  were  \ 
with  the  county  of    Essex : 
great-grandfather,  William  Walfop 
a  merchant  and  manufacturer  ol . 
having  married  a  dau.  of  Gen.  Deab 
the  broth ei^in-law  of  Cromwell ;  and  1 
names   of   Oliver  and  Desborough  '. 
been  ever  since  perpetuated  in  the  1 

At  Paris,  aged  69,  Dr.  Vernon,  auH 
of  the  **  Memoii^  of  a  Bourgeois  de  ^ 
He  was  for  some  time  maaoger 
opera,  under  Louis  Philippe.    HeiJ 
wards  became  proprietor  of  the 
(ionvetf  attached  himself  to  the 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  gave  very  vain 
support  to  the  coup  iViiaL    The  Emp 
made  htm  a  member  of  the  Corps  Lq 
latif,  but,  so  far  as  known,  did  notf 
else  for  bim,  and  the  doctor  speaks 
BLonally  with    some   bitterness,    in 
** Memoirs,* 'of  the  small  appreciation  \ 
his  services  in  the  highest  quarter* 
had  little  need,  however,  of  gove 
[patronage,  having  amused  a  consider 
fortune,  the  foundation  of  which  was  1 
by  a  succesef  ul  patent  medicine,  c 
Pate  Kegnault,  and  which  has  yet  I 
sale  aa  an  excellent  remedy  for 
throat. — Dmlit  Neict. 

In   Margaret-street,   Cavendish-i  ^ 
Mr.   William   Walker,   the  ancient^ 
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torical  ODgnTer.  Among  tlie  Dumerous 
works  of  eicelloQce  executed  by  the  de* 
ceaaod  artbt,  tho  moat  generallj  known 
are  the  engraviojja  of  tho  **  Pnaaing  of  the 
Ueform  Bill,"  tbo  ''Aberdeou  Cabinet," 
and  the  '*  Litenvry  Party  at  Sir  Joshua 
Heynolda'."  Tbe  laafc-mentioned  work 
muHt  hflTO  poflfle«9ed  peculiJir  interest  to 
Mr.  Walker,  who  bad  married  the  djiu,  of 
S,  W.  Reynolds,  Uio  engraTer  of  all  Sir 
Joshna'a  pictures.  One  of  his  kteat  pro* 
ductiona  was  **  Tba  Diatingniahed  Men  of 
Science/'  the  engraving  of  which  occupied 
him  during  »ix  yeara,  and  coat  him  nearly 
5  OOOZ,  before  bringing  any  re  tuna. 

At  Soutbey  Hoiute,  Westbnry-on-Tryin, 
near  Bristol^  aged  81,  Susan  Hamiltoa, 
wife  o£  James  J.  Whitchurcb,  eaq. 

SepL  8.  At  Eiwtoa  Grey,  Wilta,  aged  23, 
Edward  Bm:h,  B.  A.  of  Oriel  Coll.,  QjLfordp 
flon  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Birch,  rector  of  the 
pariah. 

At  Rugby  Lodge,  Warwickahire,  aged 
S6^  Thomas,  only  surriTing  eon  of  Thomas 
CAldecotty  esq.,  of  Rugby  Lodge. 

At  Shenley,  Herts,  aged  %^^  Harnet 
Honoraj  dau.  of  the  tate  Gen.  the  Hon. 
G.  A.  ChetwyndStapylton, 

At  Craster  Tower,  Northumberland, 
aged  81,  Thomas  WcKjd-Craater,  eaq.,  of 
Craster  Tower,  lie  was  the  eldest  »on  of 
the  late  John  Woad,  eaq-^  by  Annj  dan.  of 
Daniel  Craatcr,  esq.,  of  Cra«ter  (whcwio 
name  he  oaaumed  by  Royal  sign  manual). 
He  WLia  born  in  173^,  waa  a  magiatrate  and 
deputy -lieutenant  for  Korthumberland, 
High  ShoritT  of  that  county  in  1852,  and 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  army.  He  mar- 
ried in  1S20,  Margaret  Eleanor,  eMeatdau. 
of  the  late  John  Longfield,  esq.,  of  Longue- 
ville,  CO.  Cork,  by  whom  he  haa  left  iaaue. 

At  Creed ♦  Cornwall,  the  Rev.  George 
Dempster  Johnstone.  He  waa  the  fourth 
son  of  the  late  James  R.  Johnatone^  eaq., 
of  Alra,  N.RXwho  died  in  1S30).  by  Mary 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  Sir  Montague  Choi- 
meley,  ba^,  of  Easton,  co.  LincoIiL  He 
waa  educated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridgie, 
whore  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1SS8,  and 
proceeded  M. A.  in  1839;  he  waa  incum- 
bent of  Stonegate,  Suaser,  from  1833  to 
1358,  when  ha  waa  appointed  rector  of 
Creed,  He  married  Mary  Adulj  Hawkina, 
nleoe  of  Sir  Christopher  Hawkina,  by 
whom  he  has  left  isaue  one  eon  and  a  dan. 

At  d.  New  Cavendiah-etrefrt,  Portknd- 
plaoe,  of  apoplexy,  a^ed  71,  J  oho  Prot>ert, 
eaq.,  M.R.C.3,  of  Blaonpiatill,  Cardigan- 
shire. He  waa  the  only  son  of  the  lato 
Thomas  Probert,  eaq.,  of  BhenpiBtill  (who 
died  in  1310),  and  waa  bom  in  17B3,  He 
was  a  deputy-lieutunant  for  Cardiganshire, 
and  waa  high  sheriff  of  that  county  in 
1857.    Ho  married  in  1824,  JuUa  Ann, 


dan.  of  Robert  Ross,  eaq.,  of  Cork,  and  has 
left,  with  other  issue,  a  son  and  hslfi  John 
Lumsden,  who  waa  bom  in  lS3i. 

Sepi,  9.  At  Wakea  Colne,  aged  62,  John 
Brett,  esq.,  late  Captain  15th  Huasora, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Brett, 
rector  of  Mount  Bursa,  Essex. 

At  Lytham,  George  E^dward  Brown, 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Walter  L.  Brown, 
late  rector  of  Weadlebury,  Oion. 

At  Woodgate,  Malvern,  Eyre  Coote, 
youngeat  son  of  Captaiu  and  Mra.  Wm. 
Houston  Stewart. 

Sept.  10.  At  Speen-hill,  Newbury,  aged 
82,  Edward  Brice  Bunny,  esq.  He  was 
the  aon  of  the  bte  Joseph  Bunny,  esq.,  of 
Speen  lull  (who  died  in  180&),  by  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  Mr.  Rigby,  and  was  born  in 
17S5.  He  waa  ft  magbtrato  and  deputy- 
Iieiitenant  for  Berks,  and  a  magistrate  for 
Wilta  and  Suaaex,  and  married,  in  18^« 
Emma,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Piggott,  esq., 
of  Fitz  Hall,  Sussex,  by  whom  he  has  left 
issue. 

At  Ballyrankin  House,  co  Wexford,  aged 
%^^  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Dovereux,  D.D, 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Major 
John  Devereux,  by  Anna  Statina,  dau.  of 
Hyacinth  Daly,  esq.,  of  Killimer  Castle* 
CO.  Gal  way.  He  was  bora  in  1801,  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  Coll.  Dublin,  and  wna 
rector  of  Kilruah,  prebendary  of  Ferns, 
and  rural  dean.  He  married,  in  1833, 
Maria,  dau.  of  John  H:irwaod  Jeaa^op,  eflq«, 
of  Darcy  Hall,  co,  Longford,  by  whom  he 
haa  left  issue. 

At  Sudbrooke,  Lincoln,  the  Rev.  WHUam 
Ramsden,  rector.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he  gra< 
duated  B.A.  in  1825.  He  was  rector  of 
Bualingtliorpe  from  1311  to  1355,  when 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  Sudbrooke. 

At  Neaa  House,  Ealing,  aged  74,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  eaq,,  formerly  of  tho  Supreme 
CoLirt  of  Calcutta. 

BcpL  11.  At  AaLickby  Vicarage,  Polking* 
ham,  tho  residence  of  liia  father,  the  Rev, 
Edmund  Aklerson,  aged  32,  John  Aldfr- 
Bon,  esq,,  M.D.,  M.RC.S  ,  and  F.S.A.,  of 
Long  Ronnington,  Lincoln. 

At  Balloch  Castle,  aged  10,  James,  only 
aon  of  A.  J.  DenniatouQ- Brown,  esq.,  of 
Ealloch,  Dumbartonahtre. 

At  St.  Leonard's  on-Sea,  aged  77»  Char- 
lotte, widow  of  William  do  Visme,  of  New- 
court,  Gloucestershire, 

At  Mont  fort  House,  Leamington,  aged 
31,  Richard  Gartlner,  eaq,,  aoHcitor. 

At  St.  Leonardos- on-Sea,  William  An- 
thony llaUted,  es,|.,  Lt-Col.  I.  A.,  eldeat 
son  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Lawrence 
William  Halsted,  G,C.B,,  and  the  Hon. 
Emma  Mary,  hta  wife. 

At  59,  Elgin^crescent,  W.,  Owendotine 
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Sidney,  infant  daughter  of  Sidney  Parry » 
e^q ,  Lieut.  R.A. 

At  Malta,  aged  6,  Patrick  Francia  Wil- 
liam Bannytyne,  youngest  son  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  Patrick  yraiit.  K.CB, 

SfpL  12*  At  Mil  ford,  Pembrokeabire, 
aged  0d,  the  Hon.  Itobcrt  Fulke  GreTDle. 
He  waa  the  only  aon  of  tlie  late  CaL  the 
Hon.  liobert  Fiilke  G  re  villa,  Ly  Louiaa 
(io  her  own  right),  Counteaa  of  ManB^eld. 
He  wafi  bom  to  I  SOD,  and  married  in  18'22j 
Georgian  A  Cecilia,  dau.  of  Charles  Locke, 
eHq.,  of  Norbury  Park-  He  waa  formerly 
io  the  35th  Foot ;  and  was  for  hia  eervicea 
at  San  Scbafitiou  m&de  a  Knight  of  the 
order  of  San  Fernando.  He  was  a  magis- 
trate and  deputy- lieu  tenant  for  Pembroke- 
shire, and  in  1854  he  served  the  office  of 
high  BherifT  of  that  county  ;  in  ]  S62  he 
was  appointed  CoL  of  the  Ist  Pembroke* 
shire  Volunteera. 

At  Horringer,  Louiaa  Harianne  Suaan 
Francea,  widow  of  the  Rev,  WilUam  Col- 
vile,  rector  of  Baylham. 

At  22,  Bedferd-squarey  aged  69^  Jokcob 
EmaQuel  Goodhart,  esq.,  J.R 

At  Sheeroe^i  aged  four  montha,  Huntly 
Forbea,  Bon  of  Captain  H  L,  Gordon,  H.A. 

At  Blair  Drummood,  Perthshire,  aged 
54,  Henry  Home  -  Drum mond,  esq.,  of 
Ulair  Drummond.  The  deceased  was  the 
eldest  ion  of  the  late  George  Home -Drum- 
mond* esq.,  of  Blair  Drummond  (who  died 
in  1S1&),  by  Janet,  dau.  of  the  Hev.  John 
Jardine,  D.D.,  and  grandson  of  Lord  Kamea^ 
a  wetl-known  judge  in  the  Court  of  Ses' 
aion  in  the  last  century.  He  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  in  17S3,  was  educated  at  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  graduated 
B.C.L.,  at  Chiist  Church,  Oxford,  in  1609. 
He  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1803, 
and  during  the  Radical  dii§turbancea  in 
Glasgow  irom  I  SI  8  t^>  1820^  gaincdj  aa 
one  of  the  advocate  deputies,  rather  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  trials  for  high  treason  at  that 
period.  He  was  apjxiiQted  in  1823,  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  CO.  r*erth,  vicelieu  tenant  of 
the  same  in  1 835,  and  he  was  also  a  magis- 
trate for  CO*  Berwick,  and  imtil  within  the 
laat  few  years  took  an  active  part  in  county 
business.  He  was  M.P.  for  co,  Stirling 
1820^31,  and  for  co.  Perth  1840—61 
Mr.  Drummond  was  a  Conservative  of  the 
Peel  school,  and  supported  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  He 
wan  an  ardent  friend  to  agricultural  im- 
provement, and  much  endeared  to  the  te- 
nantry on  his  estates.  The  deceaiied 
gentleman  married,  in  1812,  Christian, 
dau.  and  beiresa  of  the  late  Charles  Moray 
Stirling,  ecq.,  of  Abercaimy,  co,  Perth, 
by  whom  he  baa  left  iaaue  three  children. 
He  is  succeeded   In    his    estates   by   his 
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eldest  sou,  George,  who  was  born  in  1813, 
and  is  a  J. P.  for  cos.  Berwick  and  PertL 
He  was  father  of  the  present  Dowager- 
Duchess  of  Athole,  and  also  of  Mr.  Charles 
Homc-Drummond,  of  Abercaimy.  It 
may  perhap«^  not  be  gencnLlly  known  that 
it  was  Mr.  H.  Home^Drummond  who,  in 
May,  1818,  introdtioed  to  Sir  Walter  8oott 
Mr,  J.  G.  Lockhart,  who  afterwards  beoanie 
the  poet's  son-in-law  and  biographer. — 
LatP  Timf$. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Sbepherdi  M.A.^ 
Manse  of  Dal  ton,  Lockerbie,  N.B. 

Stpi.  13.  Aged  60.  the  Princess  Elha^ 
beth  Bariatlnsky.     She  was  the  only  child 
of  the  late  Prince  Nicholaa    Bariatio 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  by  Francei^  4 
of  James  Lord  Sherborne. 

At    St.    Leonard* B'On-the-Sea, 
Eliza,  wife  of  the   Rev,  G.  D.   Bourne, 
rector  of  Weston -sub-Edge,  Gloucester. 

At  St.  Leonard's,  Frances  CampbeE, 
wife  of  the  Rev*  J.  A-  O,  Colpoys,  rector 
of  Droxford.  Hants. 

At  Leamington,  aged  87,  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Go  Lightly,  rector  of  Bodiiigtoa« 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  educaU)d  at 
Brasenose  Coll.,  Osiord,  where  he  gti* 
duated  B.A.  in  1803,  and  proceeded  UJL 
in  1806  ;  he  was  appointed  rector  o£  Bo- 
dington  in  1 807. 

Drowned  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  aged 
29,  William  Lan<:elot  Knowlee,  Capt. 
H.M/s  63rd  Regt,,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Stephen  Hartley  Knowles,  of  Jen- 
lands,  Gomersil,  Yorkshire;  also,  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  his  wife,  child,  and 
female  servant. 

Aged  S7,  Harriet  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
"William  McCall,  incumbent  of  St.  George's, 
Tufnellpark. 

At  Bath,  aged  81,  Benjamin  Poadi,  esq., 
city  treasurer. 

6VpL  II.  At  Kemerton,  Upper  Court, 
Tewkesbury,  aged  82,  Mary,  widow  of  CoL 
Thomas  Alston  Brandreth,  C.B.,  R.A, 

At  Elle^mere,  Salop,  Sara  Jane,  wife  of 
Henry  Cockayne  Cust,  esq.  She  was  the 
dau.  of  the  late  Isaac  Cookson,  esq.,  of 
Meldon  Park,  Northumberland,  and  mar* 
ried,  first.  Major  Sidney  R.  Streatfield, 
and  Becondly,  in  1852,  H.  F,  Cockayne- 
Cust,  esq.,  of  Elleamere  House,  Salop,  and 
Cockayne  Hatlcy,  Beds. 

At  Portobello,  aged  39,  Fanny,  wife  of 
Major  G.  C.  Dickens,  late  21  at  and  4 6th 
Regts.,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  H.  J.  W. 
Collin  gwood,  esq.,  of  ComMil  and  Lilbiim 
Tower,  Northumberland. 

At  Thame,  Maria  Susanna,  wlfo  of  the 
Rev.  T.  B.  Fookca,  D,C.L, 

Aged  8fl,  Alice  Eliza  Graham,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  C.  R  Graham,  late  vicar  of  ilay- 
ton-cum-Beilby, 
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In  LondoTi,  aged  39,  CtuirleB  Freweu 
Kelly,  esq.,  ILA.,  of  Bombay,  elder  son  of 
tbe  late  Kev,  A.  P*  Kelly,  M, A. j  incumbent 
of  St.  John's,  Hoxton. 

From  the  effects  of  a  Ml  m  Pombroko 
Dockyard,  Charlea  Famhawe  Urmsby, 
eldest  Bon  oC  Capt.  Ormaby  Johaaon,  RN, 
At  Hemin^ford  Abbotts,  Hunta,  aged 
73,  the  Rev,  Edward  Selwya,  M.  A .,  rector. 
The  deoeosed  was  educated  at  8t.  Cathe* 
rine*8  ColL»  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1822,  atid  proceeded  Bl.A,  in 
1339  J  ho  was  appr.>iQked  rector  of  Hcming- 
ford  Abbotts  in  1833.  Mr.  Selwyn  mar- 
ried,  in  1S22,  Fanny,  dau.  of  the  late  Rot, 
John  Simoni,  rector  of  BL  Paul's  Cray, 
Kent,  by  whom  he  baa  left  issue. 

At  Oxford,  aged   fivo  week&,  Edward 
Qcoffi'ey  Henlock^  youngest  child  of  the 
Bev,    W.    Stnbbfl, '  Regiua   Profeasor    of 
odem  History. 

Sept.  15.  At  Elidon  Tower,  North- 
mnberland,  aged  18,  Louisa  Rachaeb  dau, 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Baillie. 

At  Brighton,  Capt  Julius  Goldner,  late 
of  the  Indian  Army. 

At  CulIercoatSf  Northumberlandt  aged 
52,  Henry  William  Fen  wick,  Bolicitor,  of 
Newcastle- upon^Tynis,  second  aon  of  the 
late  Christ.  Fenwick,  esq.,  of  Earadon, 

At  SO,  Lodbroke-aquare,  Notiiogbill, 
aged  48,  Jamea  Oliver,  esq.,  barriater  at- 
law.  The  deceased  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1852. 

At  Bromyard  Vicarage  Herefordsbire, 
60»  the  Rev,  John  Palmer,  M.A., 
▼icar.  Ho  waa  educated  at  Worcester 
Coll,  Oxford^  where  be  graduated  B.A.  in 
18S0v  and  proceeded  M. A,  1833;  he  waa 
appointed  vicar  of  Bromyard  in  1855. 

HtpU  Id.  At  l£alta,  the  Hon.  Goorgiana 
CecilLa  Greville,  relict  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Fnlke  Greville.  She  waa  tbe  eldest  dan, 
of  the  late  Charlea  Locke^  esq,,  of  Nor- 
bury  Park,  and  married »  in  1822,  Major 
the  Hon.  Robert  Fulke  Greville,  who  pre- 
deceased ber  only  four  daya.  (See  above.) 
At  Birmingham  Hall,  Weat  Cowea,  LW., 
aged  S9f  Major  Conyngham  JoneS;,  60th 
Boyal  Rifles,  of  Dollaudatown,  co,  Meath. 
At  Clifton,  aged  00,  the  Rev.  Chariea 
Korford,  rector  of  Weaton  Birt*  Glou- 
iterahlre.  Tbe  deceased  wui  edncated 
!ft(  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge^  where  he  gra- 
luated  B.A.  in  180O,  and  proceeded  Ml  A. 
1803 ;  be  was  appointed  rector  of 
'eston  Birt  in  IS03. 

At  Had  well,  Herts,  aged  87,  the  Rev. 
iOlam  Bobertfl,  rector. 
At  Durriiigton,  Lydia  Eliza,  wife  of  the 
Charles  S.  Ruddle,    incumbent  of 
plaoei  and  dau.  of  the  late  Thomaa 
Thomp»cm,  eaq.,  H.KLC.3. 

Aged  78,  Samuel   White  White,  eaq^ 


of  Farucombe,  Surrey,  and  of  Charlton, 
Dorset  The  decea^icd  was  the  nephew 
and  heir  of  the  kte  Samuel  White,  esq., 
of  Cbarltoii  Manor,  and  was  born  in  178^  ; 
he  married,  in  1809,  Margaret,  dau.  of 
Jacob  Hagen  (Baron  von  laeltein),  of 
Surrey ,  by  whom  be  has  left  iaaue, 

Sc^i.  17,  At  Wutton  under-Edge,  aged 
67»  William  Moora  Adey,  eaq.  He  waa 
the  eldeat  aon  of  the  bte  William  Moore 
Adey,  eaq.,  of  Wottoo  under-Edgo  (who 
diod  En  1332)^  by  Emma,  dau,  of  Ool. 
Austin;  he  waa  bom  in  1809,  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  at  Exeter  Coll.,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1831, 
and  proceeded  BLA.  in  183  i,  and  waa  a 
magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  for  co. 
Gloucester,  and  Capt.  Gloucester  Yeo* 
manry  Hussars. 

At  Poole,  aged  63,  Anne  Aldridge,  wife 
of  Henry  Mooring  Aldridge,  esq.,  solicitor, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  George  Braxton,  of 
Miiford,  Hants, 

At  Redhoume  Eouae,  St  A! bans,  Wm. 
Henry  Babington,  e«j.,  formerly  Judge  in 
the  H.E,LC/h  Madnis  Civil  Service,  He 
was  the  £jftb  son  of  the  late  Thomaa 
Biibin.^n,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Rothley  Temple, 
Leicestershire,  by  Jean*  dan.  of  tbe  Eev. 
John  Macaulay,  M.A.,  of  Cardrons,  co.  Dum- 
barton ;  he  was  bom  in  1803,  and  mar* 
ried,  in  1830,  Sarah,  dau.  of  Gen.  F. 
Dinsey, 

At  Rathfarnhaoi  Castle,  Dublin,  the 
Eight  Hon.  Frands  Blackbume,  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.     See  OBrrDi.RT. 

^]^L  18.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  68, 
John  Frederick  Leea,  esq.,  of  Wemeth,  co, 
Lancaster.  He  waa  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  J.  Leea,  e^.,  ol  Wemeth,  and  waa 
born  in  ISIO  ;^  he  was  educated  at  Brase* 
nofio  Coll.,  Oxford,  where  ho  graduated 
B,A.  in  1831.  Mr.  Leea  was  a  maf^atrate 
for  Lancaahiro  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  sat  as  M.P.  for  Oldhum,  iu 
the  Conservative  interest,  in  1335-7. 

At  St.  LeonardVon-Sea,  EmUy  Raikes, 
widow  of  Hear-Admiral  Edward  Le  Craa 
Thornbrough. 

Aged  86,  Charles  Tudor,  esq.,  late  of 
the  23 rd  light  Dragoons. 

.S'fpi.  19.  At  New  York,  of  diphtberia, 
aged  53,  the  Hon,  Sir  F.  W,  A,  BrucGi 
G.C.R    See  OmTaART. 

In  D«m'fl-yardf  Westminster,  aged  78, 
Jane,  widow  o£  Joseph  Addison,  esq., 
barrisfcer-ftt-law. 

^tpt.  23,  At  Leamington,  aged  66, 
Henry  Wiokham  Wickhara,  e^ ,  M.P, 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev* 
Lamplugh  Hird,  prebendary  of  York,  by 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  R.  Hird,  esq.,  ol 
Rawdon,  co,  York,  and  was  born  in  1800* 
He  wss  educated  at  Geneva^  and  assumed 
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the  name  of  Wickliam  in  1843,  alter  his 
pAtemol  ^andfatlier,  hla  father  hAving 
taken  the  name  of  Hird  oa  hid  marriage 
in  17&5.  Mr.  WickhAm  was  a  LiberaJ^ 
Conserratiye  in  politics,  &nd  ways  first  re- 
turned for  Bradford  at  the  gemerml  elec* 
tioD  in  1852,  bat  previously  unsuocesaftdly 
contented  the  borough  in  1847.  He  wiis 
one  of  the  leading  partners  of  the  Low 
Moor  Ironworks,  at  Wibeey,  near  Brad- 
ford ;  was  a  deputy-lieuteniwit  and  niagi- 
stnite  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yoritshire, 
and  ohairman  of  the  Wevt  Hiding  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  be  was  ako  ohaEnnan  of  the 
Loncai^hire  and  Yorkshire  Hailway  Com* 
pany.  He  married,  in  1836^  Mary,  daii.  of 
Thomas  Benyoiij  esq.,  who  died  in  1352. 

At  Snrbiton,  aged  40,  the  Rev.  Joeeph 
Francis  Thrupp,  M.A.,  near  of  Banington, 
Cambridgeshire.  He  waa  the  only  son  of 
Joseph  WiHiam  Thrupp,  esq.,  of  Merrow 
Honiei  near  Gnildford,  and  was  bom  in 
182S ;  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  Coll., 
Cambridge,  where  ho  graduated  B.A.  in 
1849,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1S52;  he 
was  appointed  Ticar  of  Barriogton  in  1 852. 
Mr.  Thrupp  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
'*  Ancient  Jerusalem,"  and  also  of  a 
volume  of  •'  Psalms  and  Hymns,*' 

Laidy.  Loet^  with  all  on  board  the 
ship  Fychow,  on  the  passage  &om  New 
York,  Arthur  William  Leheup,  second  son 
of  Henry  Leheup  Cocksedge,  esq*>  of 
Drinkstone  House,  Suffolk, 

At  Home,  suddaaly,M.  Antolin  Udaete, 
formerly  a^^ait  di  OMmm  on  the  Bolsa  of 
Madrid,  and  oneof  thenbhest  capitalists  of 
Spain.  When  his  will  woa  opened  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  he  was  found  to  have  named 
Pope  Piu«  IX,  as  his  heir,  A  communi* 
cation  from  Madrid  states  that  the  fortune 
of  the  deceased  amounts  to  six  millions  of 
francs,  and  that  his  relatives  intend  to 
oppose  the  will  as  a  foigetr. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Tohe^  Pasha.  A 
near  relation  of  Fuad  Pasha,  he  was  closel v 
allied  with  many  Ottoman  families  of  high 
rank;  and,  although  holding  liberal  and 
progressive  opinions^  enjoyed  a  great 
religious  reputation  amoog^  true  Mussul* 
mjms.  In  his  long  career  he  filled  many 
important  functions,  commencing  as 
chamberlain  to  Sultan  Mahmoud,  He 
was  secretary  to  the  late  Sultan,  Abdul 
Medjid ;  and|  an  intimate  friend  of  He- 
BcVid  Poaha,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  that 
t  Jinent  Vizier's  projects  of  reform.  He 
has  since  been,  at  different  times,  muete* 
char  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  caimakam 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Minister  of  the  Evcaf, 
and  President  of  the  Grand  CoimciL 
Tcheiik  Faaha  had  the  envi&ble  character 


of  being  that  rara  avii  in  Turkish  pubUe 
afiairs,  a  man  of  personal  probity,  and  had 
accumulated  no  fortune.  He  received  » 
pension  of  p.  12,000  a  month  from  the 
Sultan;  and  of  p.  10^000  a  month  from 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  with  reveimoa  to 
his  family,  this  Utter  being  given  in  reeo^ 
nition  of  the  signal  services  be  had  itaa- 
dered  at  a  critical  moment  in  hiingliig 
about  a  reconciliation  between  Mehemet 
All  of  £;gypt  and  his  sovereign. — Ltxtmnt 
Herald. 

At  Petit  Goyave,  in  the  lale  of  Hayti, 
aged  78,  the  ex- Emperor  Solouquew    He 
was  bom  in  1 789,  in  the  hotise  of  a  mu- 
latto family,  in  the  Isle  of  HaytL    Bom  a 
slave,   he  became  free  by  the  decree  of 
17dO;  and  when  but  a  boy,  in  1803,  took 
part  in  the  inBurrecUon  of  the  negroea 
against  the  French*     He  served  seveiml 
generals  aa  aide-de-camp^    was    made   a 
captain  in  1820,  when  he  became  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  President  Boyer.  President 
Herard  promoted  him,  in  1844,  to  the 
rank  of  colonel ;  and  Guerrier  made  bim 
a  general  of  Brigade.     In  1846,  he  had 
just  been  promoted  to  be  a  general  of 
divisian,  when  the  Preaident  Roch6  died, 
and  to  his  great  astonishment    he  was 
chosen  President.     It  would  seem  that 
his  head  was  turned  by  his  elevation,  for 
he  waged  a  terrible  war  against  the  mn* 
lattoea  and  against  the  tovnispeople,  and 
he    contrived   to    have    hitn<^lf   ohi«aa 
emperor,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Faustin   the    Firsts     He    instituted    the 
Order  of  St.  Faustin,  and  created  no  fewer 
than  400  peers,  of  whom  4  weiro  princes 
and  59  dukes.    He  sent  to  Paris  to  faftve 
a  crown  made  for  him,  which  wasimitat«d 
from  that  of    Napoleon  L,   and  held  a 
solemn  coronation.     He  had    oountlesa 
squabbles  with  his  nobles,  and  tried  to 
conquer  the  republic  of  Si.  Domifigo,  but 
was  defeated.     He  was  a  greftt  admirer  oE 
Napoleon  L,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
imitate  in  every  way,  even  to  the  minuti» 
of  his  dress.  He  was, however,  tytannieal, 
and  was  at  length  driven  from  his  throne, 
in  1868,   by   Ueffrai-d^  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  restoret.!  republic*     Sou- 
louque  waa  permitted  to  retire  with  sU 
his  property  and  that  of  hia  family,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Jamaica,  wbeni 
ho  remained  till  allowed  to  return  to  his 
native  inland,  where  he  died.    Soulouqus 
was  fond  of  dis£»)ay  and  drees,  and  bid  A 
childish  love  of  tinsel  and  tawdry  finery* 
However,  he  led  a  quiet,  retired  life  in 
Jamaica;    and    had    evLdenUy  made    a 
prudent  provision  for  ths  wants  of  his 
exile. 
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AKDRi:,    LIONEL,    AND    MATHILDE. 

[NGLAND  was  quiet  that  autumn.  Here  and  there  were 
a  few  wild  democrats  casting  about  what  seemed  to  be 
wild  whirling  words  —  wards  which  sounded  strange 
enough  then^  though  now  grown  familiar  ;  nay,  even — let 
us  hope  for  good — reduced  to  practice.  In  the  autumn  of  1789  the 
words  of  those  few  early  democrats  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
like  idle  tales.  They  were  like  the  scattered  patches  of  nimbus, 
which  the  sailors  call  *'  prophet-clouds,'*  which  come  sweeping  up 
from  the  south-west,  and  herald  the  storm  which  follows.  Lands- 
men, when  they  see  these  prophet-clouds  sweeping  swiftly  and 
steadily  across  the  western  sky  at  evening,  say,  "  they  are  clouds, 
and  we  shall  have  rain/'  Sailors,  more  experienced,  say,  "We  shall 
have  wind  with  it,  and  wild  wind,  too  ;  *'  and  send  down  the  top- 
gallant masts,  and  bend  the  best  hemp  cable  on  to  the  best  bower 
anchor. 

But  this  autumn  the  landsmen  who  said  only  cloud,  and  the  real 
sailors  who  said  wind,  storm,  ruin,  and  destruction,  were  agreed  on 
one  point.  They  both  said  "  wait,"  "  Let  us  see,'*  said  both  parties, 
**  if  this  frightful  thunder  rattle,  to  the  south  there  in  France,  is 
coming  our  way."  In  the  next  year  the  French  Revolution  stood 
N.S.  1867,  Vol.  IV.  o  o 
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before  the  eyes  of  men  as  almost  the  greatest  fact  of  all  time  j  and 
Englishmen,  in  a  somewhat  puzzled  way,  began  to  range  themselves 
on  different  sides.  But  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1789  the  attitude 
of  the  English  people  was  that  of  wonder  and  expectation.  Both  the 
inexperienced  landsmen  and  the  experienced  sailors  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wait,  and  see  how  the  thing  would  go. 

Sir  Lionel  Somers,  Andre  Desilles,  and  the  Rector  talked  one 
day, — a  strange  trio, — much  as  men  were  talking  in  those  days,  I 
think.  Andre  Desilles  said,  "The  seeds  of  democracy  are  very  easily 
sown,  and  they  grow  also  very  easily,  for  they  fall  in  fruitful  soil. 
Democracy  promises  so  much,  and  with  such  good  hope  of  a  harvest. 
I  can  forgive  a  man  for  being  a  thorough-going  democrat,  so  long  as 
he  is  honest,  more  particularly  if  one  happens  to  be  a  thorough- 
going democrat  oneself/' 

"If  one  might  speak  and  live,  one  could  ask,"  said  Sir  Lionel, 
**  Where  is  there  such  thorough-going  radicalism  as  real  Chris- 
tianity ?  But  as  one  cannot  speak  and  live  in  these  days,  I  do  not 
ask  that  question,  but  put  it  aside,  and  decline  to  ask  it.'' 

"  Martin  and  D'Isigny,  however,"  said  Andre  Desilles,  calmly, 
**  refused  to  put  this  question  by.  They  both — the  one  violently 
and  furiously,  the  other  mildly  and  with  tact — declare  that  Chris- 
tianity and  democracy  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Here  one  gets 
into  a  perfect  maze  of  differences,  which  the  most  patient  listener 
could  scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  puzzle  out.  Martin  declared 
himself  a  Christian  and  a  democrat,  on  the  ground  that  democracy 
meant  Christianity  and  nothing  else,  and  vice  versdJ' 

"  D'Isigny,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  "  took  other  grounds.  He  was 
elaborate  in  his  arguments.  You  will  spare  me  the  pain  of  going 
into  the  lamentably  illogical  arguments  of  the  Feuillans  and 
Girondists.  They  amount  to  this :  Christianity  could  be  proved 
to  be  untrue ;  but  it  was  the  best  system  of  morality  which  had 
been  ever  seen,  and  was  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  masses. 
Now,  who  are  the  fanatics  ?  I  should  say  D'Isigny.  They,  too, 
are  toiling  and  labouring  in  their  various  ways,"  continued  Sir  Lionel. 
"  I,  as  a  headlong  Protestant,  love  and  admire  Father  Martin,  the 
Papist,  beyond  most  men.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  loving  men  who 
give  up  their  whole  lives  to  doing  good.  Helping  to  burn  down  his 
chapel  is  one  thing ;  loving  and  respecting  him  is  quite  another." 

The  above-mentioned  opinions  are  not,  as  will  be  seen,  my  own. 
They  are  merely  the  fag  ends  of  many  discussions  held  between  the 
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Rector,  Sir  Lionel  Somers,  and  Andre  DesilJes;  for  these  three  were 
much  together  now,  for  one  thing  had  been  clear  to  the  Rector— it 
was  absolutely  impossible  for  Andre  Desilles  to  stay  with  his  cousin 
at  Sheepsden*  Again,  another  thing  had  become  evident  to  the 
Rector  — that  it  would  be  utterly  inhospitable  for  him  to  allow  the 
cousin  of  his  old  friend  M.  Dlsigny  to  stay  at  the  Leeds  Arms. 
Consequently,  the  Rector  had  insisted  on  Ajidre  Desilles  taking  up 
his  (quarters  at  the  Rector)'.  Mrs*  Rector  had  made  a  feeble  little 
moan  about  having  a  Papist  in  the  house^  but  not  to  her  husband  \ 
she  carried  her  little  wail  to  old  Lady  Somers^  and  pointed  out  to  her 
how  terribly  it  would  undermine  her  husband's  influence  to  have  a 
Papist,  and  he  a  Frenchmanj  in  the  house.  Lady  Somers  advised 
her  to  make  no  objection, 

*^  I,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  am  glad  that  my  son  should  marry 
Mathilde,  who  is  a  Papist.  It  is  not  much,  my  dear,  that  you  should 
yield  in  the  matter  of  having  her  cousin  into  your  house.  I  think 
that  your  husband  is  both  weak  and  ungrateful  My  husband  gave 
htm  this  living  at  my  solicitation  ;  and  last  month  he  turned  against 
Lionel  because  he,  as  a  Whig,  should  encourage  a  Nonconformist. 
Your  husband  refused  to  fish  in  my  son's  water  \  and  I,  of  course,  at 
once  sent  for  my  prayer-books.  I  have  now  received  your  husband 
again  into  favour,  and  have  sent  back  my  prayer-books,  and  shall  leave 
them  there  until  your  husband  repeats  his  offence  of  ingratitude. 
With  regard  of  having  a  Papist  in  the  family,  I  should  advise  you  to 
yield  :  firstly,  because  it  is  your  husband's  wish  5  and,  secondly,  my 
dear,  because  you  know  that  you  would  give  one  of  the  eyes  out  of 
your  head  to  have  a  Petre  or  a  Weld  to  stay  in  your  house." 

Mrs.  Rector  gained  but  little  from  her  conversation  with  this 
very  strenuous  old  Whig  lady  ;  and  went  elsewhere  for  advice  after- 
wards. 

So  Andre  Desilles,  the  La  Fayettist,  found  himself  the  denizen  of 
a  respectable  Philistine  English  rectory ;  a  very  strange  arrange- 
ment, if  you  will  thinic  about  it.  The  rectory  way  of  making  things 
go,  was  a  different  one  to  any  Andre  had  ever  seen  before.  It 
puzzled  him  while  it  amused  him  \  it  must  have  seemed  strange, 
even  to  a  man  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  extraordinary 
number  of  offices  filled  by  the  French  clergy.  In  addition  to 
his  having  the  sole  cure  of  souls  of  the  parish  of  Stourmtnster 
Osborne,  the  Rector  was  a  magistrate  i  nay,  even  chairman  of 
the  bench.     Again,  he  was  a  scholar,  and  kept  his  scholarship  alive. 
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He  was  the  busiest  and  most  correct  antiquarian  in  the  west  of 
England.  Then  again,  since  Sir  George  Somers  had  given  him  the 
living,  he,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  had  come  into  a  good 
estate,  of  about  two  thousand  a  year.  He  was  likewise  a  very  fair 
sportsman.  But  Andre  Desilles  noticed,  and  mentioned  to  Bar- 
baroux,  that  the  man  seemed  to  fail  in  none  of  his  positions.  He 
was  a  good  parson,  a  good  antiquarian,  a  good  magistrate,  a  good 
landlord  ;  and  moreover,  a  good  husband. 

**  You  do  not  know  these  English,"  said  Desilles. 

Barbaroux  said  :  "  Nor  would  I.  A  nation  which,  under  William 
III.  was  once  free,  now  trodden  under  the  heels  of  the  worthless 
Norman  aristocracy.     I  do  not  desire  to  know  them." 

**But  they  will  beat  us,"  said  Desilles. 

**  It  is  possible,"  said  Barbaroux,  "  but  they  will  not  beat  demo- 
cracy.    Sleep  well  assured  of  that  matter,  my  soldier." 

It  was  perfectly  necessary,  considering  the  utter  solitude  of 
Mathilde's  position,  that  Sir  Lionel  Somers  should  not  be  the 
acknowledged  suitor  of  Mathilde.  She  was  so  perfectly  defenceless 
and  alone,  that  it  was  totally  impossible  that  the  matter  could  be 
talked  about  in  any  way.  At  least,  this  was  Lady  Somers'  decision, 
and  there  was  no  appeal  from  it. 

Sir  Lionel's  argument  was  that  it  would  be  fairer  on  her  to  give 
her  the  recognised  position  of  his  fiancee^  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
in  what  he  said.     Still,  however.  Lady  Somers  carried  the  day. 

"  Before  you  spoke  to  her,"  she  said,  "  I  had  no  right  to  connect 
your  name  with  hers.  Now  that  you  have  spoken  the  irrevocable 
words,  which  I  would  not  have  unsaid,  she  has  become,  as  it  were, 
one  of  the  family  ;  and  I,  as  mother  of  the  family,  can  offer  advice 
which  I  could  not  have  given  before.  Before  you  spoke  to  her,  I 
had  no  authority  over  your  movements  ;  now  I  claim  some.  In  the 
very  peculiar  situation  of  the  poor  girl,  deserted  by  both  her  natural 
guardians,  I  think  that  you  should  be  exceedingly  delicate,  and  should, 
in  short,  go  to  Sheepsden  as  little  as  possible. 

**  While  Desilles  goes  as  much  as  he  chooses,"  murmured  Sir  Lionel. 

"  I  never  thought  to  have  heard  an  unworthy  word  from  my  son," 
said  the  old  lady,  drawing  herself  up  rigidly  ;  "  and  that  word  was 
unworthy  of  him.  Mathilde  has  done  you  the  highest  honour  which 
woman  can  do  to  man  ;  and  when  you  hint  even  indirectly  that  you 
are  not  sure  of  her  faith,  you  show  yourself  unworthy  of  your  name, 
and  unworthy  also  of  her." 
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**  That  is  all  very  well,  mother/'  still  grumbled  Sir  Lionel ;  **  but 
when  a  man  is  engaged  to  a  French  woman,  he  does  not  exactly 
like  to  have  an  exceedingly  handsome  Frenchman  admitted  to  her 
society  when  he  himself  is  banished.  You  would  not  like  it 
yourself/' 

"  He  is  her  cousin,'*  said  Lady  Somers. 

"Confound  him — yes!  and  he  talks  French  like  a  nightingale. 
My  French  after  his  is  like  the  gobbling  of  a  turkey-cock,  I  wish 
he  would  go  back  to  his  regiment.     I  wish  he  was  hung/' 

**  If  you  distrust  Mathilde,  tell  her  so,"  said  Lady  Somers,  getting 
still  more  on  her  dignity/' 

*'  Oh,  hang  it  all,  mother,  I  dare  say  you  are  right  m  the  matter/* 

*'  I  should  suppose  that  I  was.  I  have  usually  been  considered 
an  authority  on  these  subjects." 

*'  I  do  not  pretend  to  doubt  it,  I  have  been  a  dutiful  son  to  you, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so.  I  will  do  as  you  desire.  You  know 
better  than  I  what  the  cackling  male  idiots  and  foolish  female  busy- 
bodres  who  compose  the  population  of  this  valley  are  likely  to  say. 
There,  now,  don't  be  angry ;  you  have  behaved  most  kindly  in  this 
matter,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  The  poor  child,  God  help  her,  has 
no  one  but  you,  I  will  be  guided  by  you,  and  be  grateful*  Can  I 
say  more  ?  " 

And  so  what  threatened  to  be  a  slight  disagreement  went  off  in 
an  embrace,  and  a  few  tears  from  Lady  Somers*  And  the  old  lady 
was  perfectly  right :  she  knew  what  she  was  talking  about.  She 
had  seen  the  splendid  Frenchman  with  his  cousin  several  times, 
and  she  saw  that  there  was  no  danger.  She  nodded  her  old  lace 
cap,  and  she  said  to  herself,  "  If  that  had  been  going  to  happen, 
it  would  have  happened  long  ago.  She  has  got  too  used  to  him  and 
his  elegances.  He  is  no  more  to  her  than  her  brother.  There  is 
no  danger/' 

So  the  secret  between  Mathilde  and  Sir  Lionel  was  only  known  to 
them  and  to  his  mother.  As  for  Mathilde,  she  kept  it  from  Andre 
Desilles,  because  she  was  afraid  of  him,  and  still  more  afraid  of  his 
rigid,  soldierly  Catholicism  :  was  afraid  that  he  would  quarrel  with 
her  for  proposing  to  marry  a  Protestant,  And  she  was  so  happy 
with  him  ;  for  did  he  not  sit  and  talk  to  her  about  France,  and  what 
what  was  almost  as  good,  in  French  :  quote  little  jingles  of  French 
verse  to  her^  so  delicious  after  the  long,  heavy,  swinging  Teutonic 
rhymes  which  her  father  had  made4ier  learn  for  penances.     And  he 
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could  see  how  she  was  dressed,  which  Lionel  never  could.  He  had 
been  unkind  to  her  once,  but  that  was  long  ago.  He  was  a  French- 
man, and  her  own  dear  brother.  She  liked  him,  though  she  was 
afraid  of  him  ;  but  she  loved  Lionel  best.  Andre's  was  an  old 
familiar  face.  She  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  falling  in  love 
with  old  Andre  as  she  would  with  Mrs.  Bone.  It  was  only  old 
Andre,  and  who  was  he  ?  Why,  old  disagreeable  Andre.  Voila  tout ! 
Lady  Somers  was  perfectly  right. 

Somebody  has  said  that  a  woman  always  knows  when  a  man  is  in 
love  with  her.  It  may  be  true  in  England,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  true 
in  France.  An  Englishman  certainly  takes  care  that  there  should  be 
no  mistake  about  the  matter.  A  Frenchman  is,  or  was,  so  fearfully 
polite  to  every  woman  he  meets,  that  the  woman  herself  must  get 
puzzled  sometimes.  Moreover,  poor  Andre's  courtship  was  of  such 
an  extremely  dignified  nature,  that  Mathilde  never  saw  anything  of 
it  at  all.  Once  or  twice  she  was  a  little  puzzled  about  what  made 
him  so  consistently  kind  to  her,  but  she  said,  "  He  has  come  to  me 
with  his  kind  heart,  because  I  am  all  alone,  when  every  one  had  left 
me  ;"  and  very  nearly  determined  to  tell  him  the  words  which  Sir 
Lionel  Somers  had  said  to  her — but  was  afraid,  because  Lionel  was 
a  Protestant. 

His  company  was  a  great  delight  to  her.  But  alas  for  poor  Andre! 
He  was  left  terribly  in  the  dark. 

One  thing  was  evidently  necessary  for  Sir  Lionel  to  do.  He  must 
inform  her  father  of  his  position  towards  his  daughter.  What,  then, 
was  M.  D'Isigny's  address  ?  He  asked  Mathilde.  She  had  not  the 
least  idea,  and  so  he  simply  wrote  to  him  as  deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly. 

**  Do  you  never  correspond,  then  ?  "  asked  Sir  Lionel. 

*VOh,  never  now.  They  have  all  left  me  alone,  except  my  dear 
old  Andre,  who  has  come  in  his  kindness  to  talk  French  to  me. 
Lionel,  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?  It  is  the  first  I  have  ever  asked 
you." 

"  I  will  do  it." 

"  Try  to  love  Andre.  I  assure  you  that  he  is  worthy  of  you  ;  he 
is  so  very  good  and  noble,  and  I  have  been  unfair  and  unjust  to  him 
all  my  life.  He  offended  me  once,  and  I  never  forgave  him  until 
lately.  I  was  utterly  in  the  wrong,  as  he  has  proved  by  being  the 
only  one  who  came  to  me  when  I  was  alone.  That,  Lionel,  is  what 
makes  me  so  tender  and  affectionate  with  him  now,  and  I  do  love 
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him  so  very  deady,  Lionel,  and  I  have  used  him  so  badly  all  his  hfc. 
Do  try^  for  my  sake,  to  like  him/* 

"I  do  like  him  very  much.  If  he  will  give  me  his  friendship, 
God  knows  he  shall  have  mine.  But,  Mathilde,  are  you  never  afraid 
that  he  loves  you  I  " 

"  How  ? " 

"  Arc  you  not  afraid  that  he  loves  you  ?  '* 

"Loves  me  ?— He  loves  me  entirely.  Would  he  have  come  here 
to  see  me  if  he  had  not  loved  me  ?  He  loves  me  very  dearly,  and  I 
am  proud  of  his  love,     Hh  love  is  worth  having/* 

"  I  mean  this,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  very  slowly,  "are  you  not  afraid 
of  his  loving  you  too  much  for  his — peace  of  mind  ?  " 

Mat  hi  Id  e  stared  at  him.  *'Do  you  mean  loves  me  sentimentally  ? 
That  he  loves  me  in  the  same  way  as  you  do?"  pointing  her  finger 
at  him. 

"  I  meant  that,  certainly,** 

"  Why,  then,  see  what  it  is  not  to  understand  the  other  s  language. 
My  dear  Lionel,  you  talk  ridiculous,  I  assure  you.  Old  Andre, 
then — listen— Andre  and  I  have  had  a  long  quarrel,  and  it  was  all 
because  he  said,  years  ago,  that  I  was  so  ugly  that  it  gave  him  pain 
to  see  me  play/* 

Mathilde  rose  at  this  point,  and  spread  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
before  Sir  Lionel's  face,  she  paused  also  for  one  instant,  and  then 
went  on — 

"  He  said  that — or  those  two  others,  he  and  she.  Louts  and 
Adele,  you  know — iuld  that  he  had  said  it.  Perhaps  he  did  not, 
for  they  can  be  very  false  tliose  two,  Lionel.  I  would  die  for 
them,  but  they  can  be  very  false.  They  told  me  that  he  said 
that,  and  I  enraged  myself  against  him,  for  I  am  not  ugly  ;  have 
you  not  yourself  told  me  that  I  am  beautiful  I — your  word  is  as 
good  as  his.'* 

There  was  no  mistake  about  her  beauty  now,  even  to  her,  for  she 
saw  the  reflection  of  it  in  the  face  of  Sir  Lionel,  as  in  a  glass. 

"  That  is  right  \  you  confirm  your  words  by  your  eyes.  But  he 
never  thought  as  you  think.  He  always  thought  me  half  cretin,  an 
object  of  pity.  Beside,  again,  he  is  my  brother.  Beside,  once 
more  again,  Lionel,  you  do  not  know  him.  His  heart  is  not  for 
woman,  oh,  you  blind  !  He  is  priest.  He  is,  if  necessary,  martyr  ! 
Do  you  not  see  it  in  his  face  ?— and  for  him  to  love  me  sentimentally, 
my  old,  cross  brother  Andre  ;  bah  !     For  me,  I  love  sentimentally 
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only  you.     I  now  really  think  that  you  were  the  first,  and  you  shall 
be  the  last. 

So  Mathilde,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Sir  Lionel.  But  Mrs. 
Bone  and  William  had  other  opinions.  While  Sir  Lionel  was 
waiting  for  his  answer  from  D'Isigny,  he  decorously  followed  his 
mother's  advice,  and  went  very  little  to  Sheepsden.  But  Andre 
Desilles  went,  and  Mrs.  Bone  and  William  used  to  hear  them,  and 
see  them  talking  over  the  fire,  in  French.  And  Mrs.  Bone  remarked 
to  William  that  their  voices  were  like  the  chiming  of  silver  bells. 


CHAPTER  XXIX, 
barbot's  first  revenge. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  any  good  story  which  I  have  ever  read,  tint 
there  is  a  kind  of  pause,  or  breaking  line,  about  the  middle  of  it. 
The  author,  in  spite  of  himself,  puts  his  causes  before  you  in  the 
first  half  of  his  story,  and  gives  you  the  effect  of  them  in  the  second. 
I  do  not  know  a  readable  story,  which  does  not  fulfil  this  rule.  I 
fancy  it  is  the  great  rule  of  story-telling.  It  is  certainly  so  well 
recognised,  that  some  experienced  novel  readers  omit  the  ceremony 
of  reading  the  second  volume  of  a  three-volume  novel,  as  old  play- 
goers are  in  the  habit  of  having  a  quiet  game  at  billiards  during  the 
second  act  of  a  new  three-act  play. 

I  would  have  provided  for  my  audience  a  quiet  time  of  this  kind> 
when  they  might,  to  use  the  theatrical  simile,  have  had  in  their  ices, 
and  talked  to  their  friends  ;  but  I  fear  I  cannot.  I  have  cast  the 
times  of  my  story  in  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution :  and  there 
can  be  no  pause,  no  peace,  with  a  story  which  begins  in  1789. 

In  solitary  Sheepsden,  folded  among  the  calm  Dorsetshire  hills^ 
one  might  have  thought  that  there  was  peace,  if  there  could  be  peace 
anywhere.  Winter  came  down,  and  shrouded  the  down  with  its 
winter's  snow — ^yet  there  was  little  peace  there.  Andre  Desilles  and 
Mathilde  were  at  cross  purposes  ;  Sir  Lionel  and  Desilles  did  not 
understand  their  relations  towards  one  another ;  and  Desilles'  time 
was  getting  short. 

He  had  every  reason  for  encouragement ;  he  thought  that  he  hadl 
nothing  to  do  but  to  speak.  He  knew  what  had  been  the  relations 
between  Sir  Lionel  and  Adele.  He  never  dreamt  that  there  were 
any  similar  relations   between  Mathilde  and  Sir  Lionel.     His  idea 
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was,  that  he  had  only  to  speak  the  word  to  Mathilde,  and  that  she 
would  ily  to  his  arms,  or  do  something  of  that  sort  \ — that  he  could 
have  her  when  he  chose.  He  did  not  want  to  hurry  her  \  he  knew 
that  she  had  at  one  time  some  sort  of  prejudice  against  him.  Yet 
she  was  so  affectionate,  and  so  gentle  and  loving  towards  him  \  and 
Sir  Lionel  and  his  mother  kept  their  secret,  like  English  people,  so 
uncommonly  well,  that  he  never  guessed  it. 

If  he  had  known  English,  he  would  have  heard  of  the  relations 
between  Mathilde  and  Sir  Lionel  very  quickly ;  but  English  was  a 
mere  barbarous  jargon  to  him,  which  he  could  not  learn.  He  was 
as  much  isolated  from  his  species  as  a  deaf  and  dumb  man.  The 
people  who  spoke  French  to  him,  were — Mathilde,  who  did  not 
wish  him  to  know  about  her  relations  to  Sir  Lionel ;  Sir  Lionel,  who 
was  still  jealous  of  him  ;  Lady  Somers,  who  twittered  out  her  little 
Frenchisms  with  a  perfect  accent,  like  an  aged  piping  bullfinch  who 
has  nearly  forgotten  his  art;  and  the  Rector,  who  spoke  French  like 
a  bulldog,  He  begged  the  Rector  to  teach  him  English  colloquially, 
so  that  he  might  escape  the  Rector's  French^it  was  so  fearfully 
painful;  but  the  Rector  only  retorted  on  him^  by  asking  him  to  talk 
in  English  while  he  spoke  in  French,  as  that  was  the  best  way  of 
mutual  improvement.  So  poor  Andre  had  really  no  chance  of  hear- 
ing the  truth.  The  only  man,  beside  these  four,  who  ever  spoke  to 
him  in  French,  was  his  servant,  Barbot.  So  Andre,  until  just  before 
his  departure,  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  had  only  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  Mathilde,  to  be  accepted.  He  did  not  want  to  hurry  her 
in  any  way,  and  so  put  off  the  speaking  of  them  until  they  were 
never  spoken.  The  man  who  prevented  those  words  from  being 
spoken  was  Sergeant  Barbot,  the  man  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  as  a  servant,  because  he  was  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the 
Regiment  du  Roi.^ 

I  have  here  to  say  a  few  words  which  are  extremely  difficult  to 
say  with  any  other  audience  than  the  quiet,  patient,  and  scholastic 
one  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.  I  should  not  say  them  at 
all  in  a  story.  I  think,  short  as  they  are,  that  they  are  interesting, 
and  I  have  the  more  boldness  in  making  them  because  I  understand 
that  my  audience  and  myself  are  on  terms  of  confidence  and  good- 
will.    I  will  try  not  to  disturb  this  understanding,  although  I  may 


•  I  have  chosen   my   name   unluckily.     This  dreadful  Sei^eant    was  no   rektion 
whatever  of  the  charming  and  kind  Muttame  Barbot,  of  Dol. 
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have  to  speak  roundly  and  plainly.  The  remarks  which  I  have  to 
make  are  called  forth  by  the  man  Barbot :  one  of  the  very  worst 
villains  of  the  French  Revolution. 

I  shall  not  for  an  instant  attempt  to  develope  his  character  in  any 
way.  That  there  were  such  men  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the 
story.  I  merely  have  to  cast  him  against  William  the  Silent  and 
Andre  Desilles,  and  then  to  have  done  with  him.  My  object  is  not 
to  deal  so  much  with  his  motives  as  with  his  ferocity. 

I  can  understand  Marat.  I  think  that  I  can  understand  Robe- 
spierre, as  well  even  as  Mr.  Lewes.  Danton  is  a  puzzle  to  mc 
still.  As  for  the  Girondists,  even  their  own  historian  Lamartine 
can  understand  them.  Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  he  nearly  loves  Camille 
Desmoulins.  Father  Martin  loved  both  Barbaroux  and  Camille 
Desmoulins  dearly. 

But  the  Septembrisers — the  wolves  of  the  Revolution — it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  them.  I  read  of  a  nation  who,  at  the  time 
when  my  father  was  a  grown  man,  were  turned  into  wolves.  I  read 
.  of  their  horrible  ferocity  and  their  cruelty ;  their  own  Voltaire  says 
they  are  half  tigers,  half  monkeys.  But  if  one  happens  to  have  an 
invalid,  where  do  you  take  that  invalid  ?  What  is  the  country  in 
which  you  are  certain  to  get  tender  consideration  and  attention  ?  To 
make  the  question  short,  who  are  the  kindest  people  in  the  world  ? 
The  French.     They  have  imitators,  but  they  have  no  equals. 

We  had  our  revolution,  and  got  through  it  in  a  decent  manner. 
Our  king  lost  his  head,  but  it  was  done  on  the  whole  respectably. 
There  were  no  Noyades  or  Septembrisations  with  us.  Why  is  it 
that  the  kindest  people  in  the  world  should  have  been  the  most 
fierce  and  furious  in  their  Revolution  ?  Revolution,  like  death,  must 
come  to  all.  There  were  nearly  as  many  people  to  welcome 
Garibaldi  in  London,  as  there  were  to  welcome  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Why  then  was  it  that  the  French  Revolution  developed 
such  singular  fury  and  ferocity  among  such  a  very  kindly-disposed 
people  ?  How  could  the  most  charming  people  in  the  world  put 
forth  for  a  time  such  a  man  as  Barbot  ? 

It  is  singular  beyond  dreaming,  yet  there  it  stands.  They  were 
not  cruel  in  war ;  we,  who  fought  them  for  five-and- twenty  years, 
should  know  that.  They  were  often  mentally  tender  during  the 
worst  of  their  ferocities.  What  is  this  great  riddle  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  French  Revolution  ? 

A  modern  Frenchman,  of  the  New  Shallow  School,  would  pro- 
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bably  think  for  ten  minutes,  and  invent  a  theory  about  it,  I  have, 
as  far  as  my  intellect  would  allow  me,  puzzled  the  matter  over  ever 
since  I  was  eight  years  old,  ever  suice  I  first  asked,  as  I  well 
remember,  '^  What  made  them  kill  the  king  ?  "  And  my  conclusion 
is,  that  there  was  not  one  reason  for  this  singular  ferocity,  but  at  the 
very  least  fifty.     Let  me  try  to  give  you  one  or  two  ; — 

"  Bouche  va  toujours/'  They  had  been  starved  systematically 
for  above  a  century,  and  the  great  hailstorm  had  desolated  the 
country,  for  I  do  not  know  how  many  leagues  around  Paris,  They 
were  starving  :  does  any  reader  of  The  Gentlemak's  Magazine 
know  what  it  is  not  to  have  enough  to  eat  ?  I  do  not  mean  for  a 
short  and  exceptional  time  ;  out  deer-stalking,  or  even  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  an  English  gentleman  can  stand  hunger  without 
petulance,  as  I  have  seen  more  than  once.  I  do  not,  in  speaking  of 
the  French  population,  mean  hunger  self-imposed  in  an  adventure ; 
but  hunger  as  a  tradition*  Hunger  the  rule  ;  satiety  a  legend  of  the 
past.  The  French  population  had  forgotten  what  satiety  meant, 
and  were  maddened  in  that  way. 

Meanwhile  they  saw  such  men  as  De  Rohan  and  Leroy  driving 
about  in  their  carriages.  They  heard  of  the  most  fearful  scandals 
(happily  no  longer  true)  from  the  fare  aux  cerfs.  Religion  was  in 
the  main  presented  to  them  by  the  Cardinal  De  Rohan  and  his 
system,  AH  they  gathered  from  the  system  of  such  men  as  Rohan 
znA  Leroy  was  ihts.  You  are  slaves  and  you  are  dogs  ;  and  must 
pay  tithe.  We  are  with  the  Court  party,  and  the  Court  party 
intends  to  win.  Happily  it  lost,  taking  with  it  the  most  innocent 
head  that  ever  was  taken  off  human  shoulders.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  Radicals  should  have  chosen  for  their  victim  the  most  out- 
spoken radical  of  those  times.  "  There  are  none  but  you  and  I  who 
love^the  people.**  So  said  the  poor  king.  Yet  Marat  loved  the 
people  also  in  his  strange  mad  way.  That  his  death  was  absolutely 
necessary  cannot  be  doubted ;  yet  there  is  a  very  well  known 
and  highly  cultivated  nobleman  alive  now,  who  has  talked  with 
Mademoiselle  Marat,  his  sister,  when  she  was  m  poverty  and  old 
age.  Her  admiration  of  hirn^  and  admiration  for  him,  were  some- 
thing strange  to  witness.  The  poor  old  woman  believed  in  him 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  a  Messiah.  The  fact  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  recording  seems  to  be  a  singularly  touching  one. 

Then  there  is  this  again  to  be  considered.  The  laws  were  fright- 
fully severe,  and  cruelly  administered,  and  taxes  were  unendurable. 
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Arthur  Young  tells  you  about  these  poor  wretches  page  after  page ; 
and  once  losing  all  temper,  exclaims,  "  If  I  were  only  King  of 
France  for  an  hour,  I  would  make  some  of  these  great  proprietors 
skip  again ; "  for  which  piece  of  honesty  he  apologises  in  a  note, 
**  in  consequence  of  what  has  happened  since  ; "  meaning  that  the 
woman  with  whom  he  walked  up  the  hill,  the  woman  who  was  five- 
and-twenty,  and  looked  like  sixty,  that  she,  and  such  as  she,  had 
maddened  their  husbands  and  their  brothers  with  their  unutterable 
wrongs,  and  that  the  chateaux  were  nightly  blazing  on  the  hill- 
side. 

Again,  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  orders,  more  especially  the 
dwellers  in  towns,  who  had  had  no  chance  of  seeing  the  best  side  of 
some  of  the  aristocracy,  had  got  to  believe  that  the  aristocracy  were 
proficient  in  every  vice  under  the  sun  ;  and  they  certainly  had  some 
most  fearful  examples  to  point  to.  An  exclusive  order,  hatefiil  on 
other  grounds,  is  very  quickly  condemned  for  the  faults  of  even  a 
very  few  of  its  order :  verily  noblesse  oblige.  In  the  case  of  the  French 
aristocracy  there  were  certainly  a  large  portion  of  bad  examples ;  so 
many  that  the  people  were  ready  in  many  parts  of  France  to  believe 
anything  of  them.  Look  at  the  charges  which  Hebcrt,  who  knew 
his  party,  dared  to  bring  against  the  Queen.  Many  of  the  mob 
believed  that  they  were  destroying  monsters. 

Locality  seems  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  it  also  ;  had  I 
thought  longer  on  the  subject  I  should  have  said  that  Barbot  was 
from  the  Auvcrgne,  but  then  his  physique  scarcely  corresponds.  But 
it  is  from  the  Auvergne  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  darkest  list  of 
the  extreme  left  comes.  Barbot  was  a  Breton,  an  exception  to  his 
countrymen,  who  were  simple,  and  generally  humane. 

Mathilde  (heavens !  if  she  had  seen  how  the  end  was  to  be  !)  was 
very  particular  about  this  man.  She  asked  William,  as  a  particular 
favour,  to  be  very  attentive  to  him  ;  and  William,  of  course,  was  so. 
When  he  was  left  alone  together  with  Barbot,  William  instantly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Frenchmen ; 
the  one  like  D'Isigny,  Desilles  and  De  Valognes,  the  other  like 
Barbot  and  Marat.  The  one  the  most  elegant  person  in  the 
world,  to  whom  Sir  Lionel  was  a  carthorse,  the  other  hideous, 
wild,  and  strange  beyond  understanding.  There  was  a  wild,  lurid 
light  in  the  red  eyes  of  Marat  and  of  Barbot,  which  William  could 
not  understand. 

When  Barbot  was  first  left  in  William's  care,  they  soon  found 
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out  that  neither  understood  the  other's  language*  William  was 
puzzled  at  first  to  know  what  to  do,  but  he,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, went  through  the  pantomime  of  drinking.  Barbot  under- 
stood thaty  and  they  went  to  the  pubhc-house  together. 

William  was  no  glass-breaker,  merely  taking  his  modest  pint  of 
beer  ;  Barbot,  like  most  of  the  inferior  agents  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, vacillated  between  alternate  doses  of  strong  tobacco  and  raw 
brandy.  William  thought  that  French  gentlemen  kept  curious 
servants,  and  consoled  himself  by  thinking  that  probably  they  could 
not  get  better.  He  told  his  beloved  confidant,  Mrs,  Bone,  that  he 
was  surprised  to  see  such  a  real  gentleman  as  Mr.  Desilles,  with 
such  an  exceedingly  "  ornery  "  *  servant  as  Barbot.  There  was  a 
curious  light  in  Barbot's  eyes,  which  William  was  unable  to  under- 
stand, but  which  he  did  not  like.  Still  Barbot  had  been  committed 
to  his  care  by  Mathilde,  and  he  was  civil  to  him. 

They  used  thus  to  drink  together  at  the  Leeds  Arms.  Andre 
Desilles,  who  hated  the  very  sight  of  the  man,  and  had  only  taken 
him  as  his  servant,  in  order  to  get  him  away  from  the  regiment, 
had  quartered  him  m  the  village,  William  used  periodically  to  pay 
for  his  drink,  and  Barbot  used  to  drink  it,  while  William  sat  and 
looked  on. 

William  was  sitting  and  looking  on  at  Barbot  drinking  one  night, 
when  he  felt  some  one  tug  the  hair  at  the  top  of  his  head.  Look- 
ing up  to  see  who  had  taken  this  very  strange  liberty,  he  looked  up 
into  the  handsome  face  of  Martin,  the  old  poacher. 

William  laughed,  and  Martin  facetiously  boxed  his  ears ;  after 
which  he  sat  down  beside  William,  and  then  setting  his  keen, 
hawklike  hazel  eye  on  Barbot,  to  William's  unutterable  astonishment, 
began  talking  French  to  him. 

William  knew  that  Martin,  the  poacher,  had  been  a  soldier  at  one 
time  ;  had  been  a  prisoner  at  one  time  \  but  he  had  never  had  the 
very  dimmest  idea  that  old  Martin  could  talk  French,  He  was 
stricken  with  astonishment,  and  sat  with  open  mouth,  while  those 
two  very  strange  beings, — Barbot,  the  French  democrat,  and  Martin, 
the  English  poaching  loafer,  the  man  who  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
little  to  gain—interchanged  ideas,     I  must  translate  for  them* 

Martin  said  :  "  You  have  a  good  service,  and  seem  to  thrive  on  it. 

»  **Omery/' — with  which  word  the  English  pnhUc  are  now  mainly  fam Hi ar  from 
Artemus  Ward— is  an  expression  as  old  as  the  hills  m  Hampshire,  It  is  merely  a 
corruption  for  "^ordinary." 
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I  was  prisoner  in  France  once,  and  in  those  times  service  was  bad, 
unless — "  I  will  pause  here  ;  Martin  went  into  details  which  are 
unnecessary. 

Barbot  said  :  "  You  do  not  seem  to  thrive  on  your  service.  Your 
master  is  a  hard  one."  For  indeed  old  Martin's  "  turn  out "  in  the 
way  of  clothes  was  very  far  from  impressive. 

"  I  have  no  master,"  said  Martin.  "  If  I  had  submitted  to  a 
master,  I  could  have  been  in  a  good  farm.     But  I  could  not." 

Barbot  came  round  to  his  side  of  the  table  at  once.  '*  Then,  I 
suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  one  of  those  who  are  going  to  do 
as  we  are  going  to  do." 

To  which  Martin  answered,  rather  provokingly,  "  J^«m  done  !  " 

"  What ! "  said  Barbot,  in  a  fury  at  once.  "  What !  Why  rise 
against  them, — against  these  masters?  Who,  then,  should  have  a 
master  at  all  ?  What  do  they  with  the  land  ?  The  land  is  ours. 
They  are  mere  robbers  and  thieves,  debauched  by  every  vice.  Take 
from  them  this  land,  then  !     Wrest  it  from  them  !  " 

"  But  what  would  they  have  to  live  on,"  asked  Martin  the 
poacher,  **  if  you  took  the  land  from  them  ?  *' 

"  Live  ? "  said  Barbot.  "  Why  should  they  live  ?  Let  them  die  ! 
Do  as  we  are  going  to  do  :  cut  them  off,  and  take  possession." 

''  There  seems  some  sense  in  that,"  said  Martin.  *'  What  would 
you  propose,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Lionel  Somers?" 

"  Assassination.  Our  French  aristocracy  are  intolerable,  but  your 
English  aristocracy  are  more  brutally  insolent.  Sir  Lionel  Somers 
walks  often,  and  alone.  You  know  the  use  of  a  gun  ;  and  you  seem 
repandu  among  the  wretched  peasantry.  He  has  prosecuted  you  for 
killing  his  game.  Your  chance  at  him  is  continual.  Do  you  not 
see  your  advantage  ?  If  there  were  a  thousand  such  as  you  in 
England,  the  cause  would  be  secure." 

"  But  there  aint,"  said  Martin  to  himself.  To  Barbot  he  said — 
"  You  think,  then,  that  the  best  way  to  begin  would  be  for  me  to 
shoot  Sir  Lionel  Somers  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  a  good  beginning,"  said  Barbot ;  "  a  great  example." 

"  Yet  we  should  miss  him  in  hard  winters,"  said  Martin,  **  not  to 
mention  his  mother  >  and  winters  are  devilish  hard  in  these  parts, 
comrade;  and  they  come  in  very  convenient,  do  these  lords  and 
ladies.     They  are  very  kind." 

**  Curse  them  !  1  know  it,"  said  Barbot. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  do,"  said  Martin.     *'  You  seem  to  hate 
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them  so  very  strongly  that  I  very  much  suspect  you  have  had  a 
favour  or  two  from  them.  Well,  hon  soir  /  I  will  think  over  this 
proposition  of  yours  about  killing  Sir  Lionel.  If  I  find  my  prejudices 
go  against  tt,  perhaps  ym  will  take  it  in  hand  ?  Let  me  know  when 
you  are  going  to  do  it,  because  I  should  like  to  see  the  job  done." 

Barbot  said,  "Who  am  I,  in  a  foreign  country,  to  undertake  such 
a  thing?  Who  is  he  to  me?  Are  there  not  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  aristocrats  at  home  ?  " — So  Martin  said,  ''  Then  you  had 
better  leave  the  job  to  me  j "  and  Barbot  said,  "  Certainly.'*  And 
so  separated, 

*'  You  have  got  into  nice  company,  young  man,'*  remarked 
Martin  to  WiJliam,  when  Barbot  had  gone  ;  '*  uncommon  nice 
company,  upon  my  word.  For  a  respectable  young  man,  hailing 
from  these  parts,  I  don't  see  you  could  have  got  into  worse." 

'*  I  doubt  he  is  no  good,^'  said  William. 

"  You  need  not  doubt/'  said  Martin. 

"  What  has  he  been  talking  about  to  you  in  French  ?  "  asked 
William. 

"  Murder,"  said  old  Martin. 

William  sat  aghast ;  and  repeated,  ^*  Murder  !  Who  does  he 
want  to  murder  ?  *' 

To  which  old  Martin  replied,  very  vaguely,  *'  All  the  whole  lot,*' 

'*  Then  is  there  no  particular  young  woman  in  the  business, 
then  ?  **  asked  William,  whose  ideas  of  murder  as  an  art  were 
derived  from  the  only  cases  which  had  come  under  his  knowledge  : 
that  of  E  young  man  who  had  murdered  his  sweetheart,  and  idiotically 
hidden  her  body  in  a  saw-pit  i  and  of  a  young  woman  who  had 
murdered  her  baby  out  of  spite. 

"  Young  woman !  *^  said  old  Martin,  almost  contemptuously. 
**  What  does  such  as  he  want  with  young  women  ?  I  mean  murder 
wholesale.     Murder  of  the  whole  lot  of  the  gentlefolks," 

'*  What  the  deuce  would  be  the  good  of  that  ?  "  asked  William. 

"  The  poor  folks  would  get  the  land,"  answered  Martin,  with  his 
shrewd  old  eye  on  William. 

"  And  what  the  deuce  would  they  do  with  it  when  they  got  it  ?" 
answered  William.  "They've  got  no  money  to  farm  it  with,  and  it 
would  pretty  soon  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  them  as  had.  This  lot 
of  landowners  are  well  enough  ;  let  'em  bide.  You  might  get  a  worse 
lot  in  their  place," 

"  We  will  talk  about  that  again,  old  boy,"  said  Martin,  the  old 
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poacher.  ^'  I  knew  you  were  all  right,  but  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  this  Frenchman.  We  have  no  call  to  grumble  against  the 
French,  for  there  is  M.  D*Isigny  and  Mademoiselle  his  daughter ; 
but  I  tell  you  some  of  the  French  are  devils  alive,  and  this  Barbot  is 
one.     Why,  what  is  wrote  in  his  face  ?  '* 

William,  though  interested  in  the  conversation  and  anxious  to 
prolong  it,  was  unable  to  say  what  was  written  on  Barbot*s  face. 

"  Why,  murderer  !  "  said  old  Martin.  "  Bill,  listen  to  me.  You 
asked  me  what  he  had  been  saying  to  me  in  French,  and  I  will  tell 
you.     He  was  asking  me  to  murder  Sir  Lionel  Somers." 

William  moved  quickly  ;  the  thing  was  so  incredible  to  him.  He 
little  dreamt  to  what  place  his  fate  would  ultimately  lead  him  \  little 
thought  that  he  should  take  a  human  life  himself;  still  less  thought 
who%e  life,  but  he  was  extremely  agitated  (if  such  an  expression  can 
be  made  with  regard  to  a  young  and  stolid  English  horse-minder)  at 
the  idea  of  the  assassination  of  Sir  Lionel  Somers.  Sir  Lionel  was 
the  man  of  whom  they  were  all  so  proud,  the  favourite  of  the 
valley,  in  spite  of  all  his  fallings  away  in  the  direction  of 
Romanism  and  dissent ;  these  poor  peasants  were  foolish  enough 
to  love  the  man.  And  now  here  had  come  a  Frenchman  who  had 
proposed  to  old  Martin  that  he  should  be  murdered.  To  ask  a 
Martin  to  murder  a  Somers  !  William  turned  his  eyes  on  the  old 
poacher  inquiringly. 

Martin  went  on,  and  William's  face  was  quite  close  to  his. 
"  That  Frenchman,  Bill,  proposed  to  me,  you  sitting  there  and 
not  getting  up  and  breaking  his  back,  that  I  should  shoot  down  Sir 
Lionel  !  " 

"  How  could  I  have  broke  his  back — he  is  a  stronger  man  than 
me — and  me  not  knowing  French  ?  "  asked  William. 

"  There  is  a  deal  in  that,"  said  old  Martin.  "  That  is  true,  that 
is.  But  what  odds;  that  Frenchman  wanted  to  egg  me  on  to 
murder  him.'* 

"  But  there's  no  odds  between  you  and  Sir  Lionel,"  said  the  very 
much  puzzled  William. 

"  Odds  betwixt  me  and  he  !  "  said  the  old  poacher  ;  "  no,  except 
on  my  side.  I  aint  been  fair  to  him.  Bill ;  I've  poached  out  his 
trout ;  I  groped  out  they  trout  that  he  kicked  up  a  row  about  last 
month.  My  dear  young  man,  don't  you  get  looking  too  much  at 
they  dratted  trout,  or  you  won't  be  able  to  keep  your  hands  off  them. 
I  can't ;  I  would  risk  my  life  after  them  ;  I  can't  help  it." 
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William  said,  in  some  form  or  another,  that  Martin  should  try  if 
he  felt  himself  in  any  way  able,  to  get  over  this  temptation. 

Martin  said  in  reply,  "  That  is  all  very  well  for  you  ;  you  have 
never  been  tempted  in  this  way.  You  have  been  brought  up  among 
they  horses,  and  your  temptations  lies  among  they ;  they  are  the 
curse  of  England,  they  horses.  I  don't  say  that  you  would  go  as  far 
as  to  steal  a  horse,  as  I  could  steal  a  trout  \  but  if  you  found  a  sound 
piece  of  turf  you  would  galkp  a  horse  when  you  was  sent  out  with 
orders  to  walk  him  ;  much  as  I  would  go  stark  naked,  old  as  I  am, 
into  a  stream,  in  December,  after  one  of  they  trout.'* 

The  old  man  was  getting  discursive,  and  to  a  certain  extent  per- 
sonal, William  recalled  him, 

'*  About  this  Barbot,  this  Frenchman  f '*  asked  William, 

"  Well,  Bill,   he  has  proposed  that  I  should  shoot  Sir  Lionel. 
You  arc  a  young  man,  and  a  simple  man,  and  don't  understand 
.Revolution." 

*'  What  is  that  ?  *'  asked  William, 

"Blessed  if  I  exactly  know  myself,"  said  Martin.  "But  the 
Revolutionists  don't  seem  sharp  to  me.  For  him  to  ask  me  to  shoot 
Lionel ! " 

**  But  you  wouldn't  do  it,  you  know,"  said  William. 

"  I  taught  him  to  swim,  I  taught  him  to  shoot  flying,  I  taught  him 
the  main  of  all  the  learning  he  has  got,  and  then  this  Frenchman 
comes  and  wants  me  to  shoot  him.  Poor  Lionel !  He  and  my  Bob 
were  born  the  same  week *" 

William  said  nothing  now,  with  the  instinct  of  a  gentleman,  and 
indeed  Martin  paused.  They  were  on  very  delicate  ground. 
Robert  Martin  had  been  the  only  blot  on  the  family  escutcheon.  To 
say  that  he  had  got  into  bad  company  would  be  incorrect,  as  none  of 
the  Martins  were  ever  in  good.  But  the  Martins  had  always  kept 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hedge  with  regard  to  the  law,  except  on  the 
question  of  poaching.  Now  this  unhappy  lad,  Robert  Martin,  had 
nearly  broken  his  father's  heart  by  marrying  a  gipsy  woman.  This 
was  bad  enough,  but  worse  came  of  it.  One  of  his  brothers-in-law 
stole  a  sheep,  and  Robert,  as  a  matter  of  civility  to  his  wife's  brother 
more  than  for  any  other  reason,  received  the  carcass.  They  were 
convicted  together,  and  under  the  cruel  old  laws  were  both  hung  at 
Dorchester,  I  am  not  "  fighting  extinct  Satans,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
says,  when  I  mention  this  fact.  I  am  merely  trying  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  society  then  \  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
N.  a   1867,  Vol,  IV.  p  p 
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way  in  which  the  docrine  of  obedience  had  worked  itself  into  the 
English  mind  at  that  time.  We  should  not  utterly  despise  this 
instinct  of  obedience,  for  it  gave  us  Trafelgar.  At  the  Nore  there 
was  an  attempt  at  rebellion,  but  habit,  mere  habit,  quelled  the 
mutiny,  when  the  mutineers  had  won. 

Old  Martin,  a  hater  of  all  laws,  had  lived  under  these  cruel  laws, 
and  had  lost  a  son  under  them.  Let  us  see,  for  curiosity's  sake,  how 
he  spoke  of  the  class  who  made  them  and  enforced  them* 

*'  My  Bob,"  said  the  old  man,  "  was  always  a  favourite  with  Sir 
Lionel.  When  he  got  into  his  trouble.  Sir  Lionel  was  up  and  down, 
night  and  day,  to  see  him  through  it.  But,  Lord  bless  you  !  forty 
Sir  Lionels  weren't  no  good  at  all.  The  sheep's  life  was  took,  and 
the  farmers  would  have  my  boy's  life  for  the  sheep's :  and  the 
formers  got  my  boy's  blood  for  their  sheep's  blood.  And  Lionel,  he 
come  to  my  place,  and  read  the  funeral  service,  him  and  me,  the  time 
my  boy  Bob  was  hanging  at  Dorchester  j  and  now  this  French 
devil  comes  and  wants  me  to  murder  he.  Why,  I  would  have  as 
lief  murder  you." 

I  hope  certain  people  will  not  pronounce  the  above  to  he  what 
they  please  to  call  vulgar.  It  is  pretty  true^  which  is  something. 
What  saved  a  general  Jacquerie  here  in  1789  was  the  simple  (act 
that  our  aristocracy  had  contracted  habits  of  friendship  and  familia- 
rity with  the  peasants.  D'Isigny  pointed  that  out  before.  That  is 
all  past  and  gone.  I  am  merely  writing  for  the  past,  and  expressii^ 
no  opinions,  only  speaking  of  what  venerable  gentlemen  have  told 
me  were  facts.  Will  you  hear  Martin  again  ?  I  honestly  think  that 
I  am  not  misleading  you  in  bringing  his  voice  out  of  the  past. 

"  There's  Lionel.  He  has  not  used  me  as  well  as  he  might.  He 
had  no  call  to  kick  up  a  row  about  they  darned  trout  a  month  ago," 
continued  the  old  man,  unable  to  forget  Sir  Lionel's  last  cause  of 
offence.  **  I  can't  keep  my  hands  off  they  darned  trout,  and  he 
knows  it.  I  suppose  it's  a  instinct  which  Providence  has  put  in  me. 
Bill,  I  tell  you,  as  a  respectable  young  man  without  that  instinct, 
that  I  can't  keep  my  hands  from  them.  He  knowed  it  well  enough ; 
but  for  he  and  the  Rector  to  go  along  at  me  about  they  trout  was 
not  fair." 

**  They  were  his  trout,  you  know,"  said  William,  quietly. 

"  So  I  believe,"  said  Martin.  "  I  will  say  no  more  about  them. 
But,  look  here.  Lionel  came  to  me,  when  my  boy  was  hanging  at 
Dorchester,  and   he  read  the  service ;  and  we  cried  together,  we 
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Mademoiselle  Mathilde. 
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two.     And  now  that 


Frenchman  could  have  me  murder  him. 


That  Frenchman  wants  watching,  and  you  are  the  one  to  watch 

him." 

*'  You  would  be  the  best ;  you  are  always  round  with  Sir  Lionel. " 

"  He  won*t  touch  him.  Hi  has  no  grudge  against  him,  It^s  hit 
cwn  master^  I  tell-ee — ihat  young  Frenchman,  Desilles*  Can't  you 
warn  him  of  what  I  have  told  you  ?  '* 

William  nodded  his  head.  "  Will  you  drink  with  me,  Master 
Martin?  "  he  said. 

'^  Ah  !  I  dearly  love  my  drop  of  drink,"  said  the  old  man,  "  You 
was  always  a  civil  and  dutiful  youjig  man.  I  am  getting  to  feel  the 
rheumatics,  and  a  drop  of  drink  puts  life  into  me  now,  though  I 
cared  little  about  it  when  I  was  young*  I  am  a  poor  old  vagabond, 
and  I  ain't  done  much  good  \  but  I  can  care  for  them  as  arc  kind  to 
rae  as  well  as  a  better  one." 

Sir  Lionel  was  walking  calmly  up  and  down  in  the  Rector*s 
garden,  when  William  approached  him  and  entered  into  conversation. 
He  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had  better  take  some  precautions,  had 
better  use  the  law,  for  that  Barbot  was  a  declared  assassin. 

DesiJles  put  his  two  hands  on  William's  two  shoulders,  and  looked, 
with  sad  and  tender  eyes,  gently  into  his  face-  *^  Dear  young  man," 
he  said,  *'  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this,  though  I  have  known  it 
a  very,  very  long  time.  But  I  am  safe  from  him  ;  he  knows  no 
mercy,  and  so  he  will  let  me  live*  You  do  not  understand  ?  No. 
Good-bye,  and  thank  you.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  your  country  to 
kiss,  or  I  would  kiss  you.     Good-bye  !  " 

And  so  he  departed,  leaving  William  wondering;  and  William 
never  saw  him  again,  for  that  morning  Barbot  had  had  his  revenge 
for  the  words  he  had  overheard  on  the  rocks  of  St,  Malo.  He  had 
taken  Andre  Desilles  down  a  thick  pleached  alley  in  the  rectory 
garden,  and  had  shown  him  Sir  Lionel  and  Mathilde.  Her  head  was 
on  her  lover's  bosom,  and  he  was  playing  with  her  hair.  With  one 
deep  sob,  and  only  one,  Andre  Desilles  turned  away ;  and  Barbot 
saw  that  his  dagger  had  gone  home  to  the  noble  heart,  hilt  deep- 
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LONGLEAT. 

|N  the  midst  of  noble  and  extensive  woods,  on  the  western 
border  of  South  Wiltshire,  rises  the  grand  old  mansion 
of  Longleat,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  residence  of  his 
ancestors.  It  is  in  one  respect  curiously  placed,  the  whole  of  the 
south  front  of  the  house  lying  within  the  parish  of  Homingsham, 
while  the  rest  of  the  building  is  in  that  of  Longbridge-DeverilL 
This  latter  village  belonged  originally  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury; 
afterwards  it  formed  part  of  the  dower  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr, 
who  had  many  detached  pieces  of  land  assigned  to  her  in  the 
southern  counties;  and  in  1547  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Thynne,  the  founder  of  Longleat,  in  the  hands  of  whose  descendant 
it  remains. 

It  appears  that  at  Longleat,  or  Longa-laeta,  there  was  anciently  a 
small  priory  of  Black  Canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Radegund,  that  saint  of  emment  virtue,  the  wife  of 
Clotaire  I.  of  France,  who  so  disgusted  her  worldly  and  ambitious 
husband  by  her  rigid  austerity  and  troublesome  propriety,  that  he 
complained  that  his  wife  was  a  nun  and  his  court  a  monastery,  and 
readily  granted  her  request  that  she  might  retire  from  the  vanities 
of  the  world  to  the  church  of  Noyon,  where  she  was  consecrated  a 
deaconess ;  and  having  founded  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross  in 
Poictiers,  she  died,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  in  587. 

At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  site  and  lands  of  the 
Priory  of  Longlete,  as  it  was  then  spelt,  were  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  Sir  John  Horsey,  who  sold  them  in  the  following  year  (a.d.  1541) 
to  Sir  John  Thynne,  the  founder  of  the  mansion. 

This  family  has  its  origin  in  one  GeofFry  Botevill,  who  came  over 
from  Poitou,  in  France,  to  serve  under  King  John,  and  his  descend- 
ants underwent  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  siding  as  they  did 
alternately  with  the  king  and  with  his  enemies,  and  suffering  accord- 
"^g'y-  Twice  they  were  utterly  ruined,  but  by  their  valour  or  their 
perseverance  they  recovered  part  of  their  lost  lands,  and  in  the  days 
of  Richard  11.  we  find  the  then  representative  of  the  family  in  posses- 
sion of  "Botefield's  Lye,"  apparently  a  portion  only  of  their  former 
large  manor  in  Shropshire.  The  son  of  this  Thomas  Botefield  was 
John,  and  he  it  was  who  was  first  surnamed  Le  Thynne ;  with  him, 
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therefore,  the  name  of  Botevill,  Botefield,  or  Botfidd  ceases  in  the 
diiect  line,  and  that  of  Thynne  begins. 

Sir  John  Thynne,  "  being  an  ingenious  man  and  a  travailer,"  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Protector,  and 
was  knighted  on  the  battle-field  of  Musselburgh  against  the  Scots, 
*^  whilst  the  wounds  he  had  received  there  were  still  bleeding,'*  and 
had  the  Scotch  lion  given  him  for  an  addition  to  his  arms.  He  was 
twice  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  with  the  Protector,  and  was  fined 
6,000/.  He  was  made  Comptroller  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  during 
Q^ieen  Mary's  life ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  retired  into 
the  country,  and  built  Longleat,  under  the  auspices  of  John  of 
Padua.  Tradition  says  it  was  forty  long  years  in  building.  Many 
who  watched  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  were  dead  and  in  their 
graves  before  the  work  was  half  completed,  and  many  a  stalwart 
young  workman  who,  with  light  heart  and  strong  hands,  dug  out  the 
deep  foundations,  had  hardly  strength  left  him  in  his  old  and  weary 
limbs  to  climb  the  narrow  staircase  that  leads  to  the  terraced  roof, 
and  scarcely  eyesight  to  see  the  magnificent  view  that  stretches  for 
miles  and  miles  over  the  glorious  countrj'  round.  Amongst  those 
who  were  dead  and  gone  ere  the  work  was  complete  was  the  owner 
himself,  who  in  1580  was  borne,  in  sadness  and  sorrow,  to  his  grave. 
The  great  master  mind  that  first  conceived  the  plan,  and  for  long 
years  watched  the  carrying  out  of  his  designs,  had  a  happier  fete. 
Each  stone  that  was  laid  in  its  place  was  put  in  before  his  eyes,  every 
line,  as  it  rose  in  its  fair  and  noble  proportions,  rose  before  hini,  every 
stone-mullioned  window  was  subject  to  his  close  scrutiny ;  and  at 
length,  when  the  soHd  roof  of  lead  was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  grand 
palladian  building,  and  the  topmost  stone  was  in  its  place,  the  vane 
even  gently  vibrating  with  the  soft  west  wind  of  a  summer's  even- 
ing, he  sat  down  before  it,  feeling  that  his  great  work  was  done. 
There  he  remained  seated,  as  the  rich  glowing  red  of  the  sunset  sky 
shed  its  warm  light  on  the  grey  stone  building,  throwing  into  soft 
shadow  the  northern  and  eastern  sides,  but  lighting  up  the  south 
and  west,  on  which  he  gazed,  with  a  light  as  from  another  world. 
There  he  sat,  thinking,  as  no  other  man  could  think,  of  that  noble 
structure,  the  creation  of  his  brain,  the  work  almost  of  his  own 
hands,  destined  to  carry  his  name  down  to  remote  times  to  be 
honoured  and  esteemed  by  unborn  generations.  His  heart  was  full, 
—his  work  was  done, — and  when  they  sought  him  in  the  early 
daybreak,  he  sat  there  still ;    but   the  parchment  plan    had    fallen 
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from  his  hand,  his  head  was  bowed  upon  his  breast,  and  John  of 
Padua  was  dead  ! 

The  books  of  the  building  of  Longleat,  which  still  remain  there, 
give  January,  1567,  as  the  date  of  the  layiiig  of  the  foundation  stone; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  well-built  house  (as  distinct  from 
a  castle)  in  the  kingdom  \  and  certainly  few,  if  any,  remain  of  so  old  ar 
date  in  perfect  preservation,  so  habitable,  and  luxurious,  and  $0  little 
altered  or  added  to  since  the  first  construction.  The  front  of  the 
house  is  220  feet  long,  and  the  sides  upwards  of  i8o;  and  fine 
cellars  run  the  length  of  the  front.  The  stone  and  timber  were  all 
Sir  John  Thynne's  own  property,  and,  exclusive  of  carriage,  the  cost 
was  8,016/,  13J,  %d.  The  entrance-door  opens  into  a  very  fine  oak- 
wainscoted  hall,  with  a  gallery  at  each  end,  and  long,  handsome 
windows  looking  out  on  to  the  beautiful  avenue,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  which  leads  up  to  the  hall  door  from  the  Horningsham 
side.  A  pleasant  ortel  window  makes  a  recess  at  the  further  sidc^ 
and  opposite  to  it  opens  a  door  which  leads  to  other  rooms  looking 
out  on  a  flower  garden,  and,  beyond  it,  to  the  park,  across  a  narrow 
piece  of  water.  Opposite  the  hall  door  is  a  wide  staircase,  leading 
to  a  beautiful  suite  of  drawing  rooms ;  and  quite  at  the  top  of  the 
house  is  one  of  its  greatest  treasures — a  large,  low  library,  full  of 
curious  and  valuable  works  and  manuscripts. 

About  a  century  after  the  building  of  the  house,  in  the  year  1682, 
Mr.  Thomas  Thynne,  the  then  possessor  of  Longleat,  was  murderedl^H 
in  his  coach  in  Pall  Mall,  at  the  instigation  of  Count  Cdningsmark^H 
This  vile  deed  was  caused  by  jealousy,  for  Mr.  Thynne  had  just 
married  the  young  heiress  of  the  proud  house  of  Percy,  the  celebrated 
Lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  thrice  a  wife  and  twice  a  widow  before 
she  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  1  Her  first  husband  was  the  Earl  of 
Ogle,  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Newcastle,  and  the  year  after  his 
death  she  was  contracted  to  Thomas  Thynne,  of  Longleat,  whose 
murder,  three  months  afterwards,  again  left  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of 
the  Percys  free.  In  1682  she  was  married  to  Charles  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  from  them,  through  the  female  line,  is  descended 
the  present  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland, 

Lady  Elizabeth  was  for  so  short  a  time  the  wife  of  her  second 
husband  that  she  never  saw  Longleat,  and  the  feir  young  wife  of 
fifteen  summers  knew  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  her  husband's  Wilt- 
shire  home,  which  owed  many  improvements  to  him.  He  laid  out 
the  road  leading  to  Frome,  planted  a  good  deal  of  timber,  and  made 


some  slight  alterations  in  the  house.  Here,  too,  he  several  times 
received  his  intimate  friend  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and,  as  ^a 
proof  of  friendships  presented  him  with  his  fine  set  of  Oldenburgh 
coach-horses*     He  lived  very  magnificently,  and  built  a  handsome 
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Stable  on  the  middle  of  the  hiD  in  the  park ;  this,  however,  was 
pulled  down  by  the  second  Viscount  Weymouth*  His  marriage  with 
the  Countess  of  Ogle,  in  her  own  right  Baroness  Percy,  Lucy, 
Poynings,  Fitzpayne,  Bryan,  and  Latimer,  seemed  to  put  a  finishing 
touch  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  fortunes  ;  but,  alas  !  it  proved  his  ruin. 
Count  Coningsmark  admired  the  young  bride,  possibly  thinking  more 
of  her  fortune  than  her  face,  ajid  presumptuously  considering  that 
he  might  have  a  chance  of  obtaiining  both  if  he  removed  from  his 
path  the  first  obstacle^ — her  husband — he  employed  three  foreign 
ruffians,  Boroski,  Vratz,  and  Stenn,  to  waylay  Mr,  Thynnc's  coach 
one  dark  February  night  in  Pall  Mall,  and  murder  him,  by  shooting 
him  through  the  body  with  a  blunderbuss  loaded  with  slugs.  His 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  scene  of  the  murder  cut  in 
relievo  in  white  marble,  is  well  known ;  while  from  Evelyn's 
''  Memoirs  "  we  learn  that  the  body  of  that  ^*^  obstinate  creature," 
Colonel  Vratz,  was  transported  after  his  execution  to  his  own 
country  by  the  King's  permission.  Coningsmark  was  acquitted  by 
the  jury ;  but  the  three  immediate  actors  were  executed  on  gibbets 
in  Pall  Mall,  near  the  spot  where  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated. 
With  their  victim  ended  that  particular  branch  of  the  Thynncs,  and 
the  estates  reverted  to  a  distant  cousin,  Sir  Thomas  Thynne,  who, 
in  1682,  was  created  Viscount  Weymouth  i  and  it  was  in  his  time 
that  the  gentle  and  pious  Dr,  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
obtained  a  shelter  and  a  home  at  Longleat,  when  the  fierce  political 
troubles  of  the  day  caused  him  to  retreat,  as^a  Non-juror,  from  the 
world,  with  which  his  peacefiil  disposition  so  little  fitted  him  to 
contend.  For  twenty  years  he  resided  here,  passing  his  days  in  the 
low  library  at  the  top  of  the  house,  surrounded  by  his  fevourite  com- 
.  panions — books,  and  works  of  philosophic  and  theological  research ; 
poor  in  purse,  but  rich  m  the  earnest  friendship  of  his  protector. 
Lord  Weymouth  j  and  with  his  thoughts  fixed,  as  they  ever  had  been, 
on  the  glories  of  the  future  life.  For  wherever  he  went,  from  youth 
to  age,  he  had  always  carried  his  shroud  with  him — a  constant  sign 
of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death.  He  was  one  oi 
the  seven  bishops  whom  James  II. 's  obstinate  policy  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  whose  acquittal  elicited  such  cheering  from  the  soldiers 
in  the  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath,  that  the  king  bitterly  exclaimed, 
when  told  they  were  only  cheering  for  the  bishops,  *'  Call  you  that 
nothing  ?  but  so  much  the  worse  for  them  1 " 

Dr.  Ken   had   had   his  difficulties  before  that,  for  when  m 
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fevour  with  Charles  IL,  and  residing  at  Winchester,  to  which  town 
the  king  proposed  to  pay  a  royal  visit,  whose  house  should  the  Merry 
Monarch  suggest  as  a  fit  one  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Nell 
G Wynne,  hut  that  of  his  unfortunate  chaplain  !  Dn  Ken  thought 
the  favourite  an  *'  unsuitable  inmate,*'  and  declined  to  receive  her; 
and  his  firmness  of  principle  brought  its  reward,  for  the  king  not 
only  ordered  that  '*  Nell  should  find  lodgings  elsewhere,"  but  pro- 
moted his  conscientious  chaplain  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
After  his  troubles  in  the  time  of  James  IL,  he  refused,  together  with 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  on  principle,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  of  Orange,  and  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his  see. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  came  to  Longleat,  possessed  of 
nothing  but  700/.  and  his  library,  with  which  he  would  never  part  j 
and  he  finally  left  it  in  his  will  to  Lord  Weymouth.  When  Queen 
Anne  came  to  the  crown  she  offered  to  reinstate  him  in  his  bishopric  ; 
this,  however,  he  declined,  but  gratefully  accepted  the  pension  of 
200A  a-ycar,  which  she  bestowed  upon  him.     In  the  beginning  of 

1710,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  Bristol  for  his  health,  and  there  he 
remained  till  November  of  the  same  year,  when  he  went  to  Lcwston, 
near  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  to  visit  Mrs*  Thynne,  who  there 
resided,  and  was  the  widow  of  Lord  Weymouth's  eldest  son.  But 
the  cold  hand  of  death  was  near  the  heart  of  the  old  maJi,  and  an 
attack  of  palsy  confined  him  to  his  room  at  Lewston  till  March, 

1 7 1 1 ,  Then  he  wished  to  go  to  Bath,  and  he  had  actually  started 
on  his  way  ;  but  it  seemed  that  Longleat,  which  had  so  long  sheltered 
him  living,  was  destined  to  receive  his  last  breath ;  for,  on  his  way 
to  Bath,  he  paused  there,  and  feeling  his  strength  forsake  him,  he 
calmly  put  on  the  shroud  he  had  so  long  kept  by  him  in  readiness, 
and  yielded  up  his  soul  to  God,  eight  days  only  after  he  re-entered 
the  much  loved  walls. 

In  his  will  he  had  desired  to  be  buried  in  whatever  might  be  the 
nearest  parish  of  his  old  diocese ;  and  this  was  Frome  Selwood, 
He  was  carried  to  his  grave  in  the  churchyard  under  the  chancel 
window,  by  six  of  the  poorest  men  in  the  parish,  and  was  buried, 
without  pomp  or  ceremony,  at  sunrise  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  cold 
spring  morning.  Over  his  lowly  grave  are  iron  bars,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  coffin,  with  the  pastoral  staff  and  mitre.  This  modest 
memorial,  speaking  at  once  of  his  high  position  and  his  humble  mind, 
was  designed  by  his  constant  friend,  Lord  Weymouth,  but  was  not 
constructed  till  more  than  a  century  after  that  cold  March  morning 
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when  the  remains  of  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  Heaven  gave  to 
earth  were  committed  to  the  dust. 

The  first  Viscount  Weymouth  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
estates  by  his  great-nephew,  who  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Lord 
Granville ;  and  their  two  sons.  Lord  Weymouth,  afterwards  first 
Marquis  of  Bath,  and  Lord  Carteret,  are  well  known  to  aU  the 
readers  of  Memoirs  of  those  times,  such  as  Madame  d'Arblay*s  and 
Mrs.  Delany's,  and  the  writings  «f  Horace  Walpole. 

A  few  words,  and  we  will  conclude;  for  it  would  take  many 
chapters  to  describe  in  detail  the  pictures  which  the  house  contains^ 
done  by  the  hand  of  art ;  or  the  glorious  beauties  of  the  pencil  of 
Nature  which  the  park  and  grounds  possess.  The  lovely  lake.  Sheer- 
water,  in  the  bosom  of  the  woods,  the  magnificent  timber,  and  above 
all,  the  richness  and  extraordinary  extent  of  the  view  over  blue 
Somersetshire,  from  a  point  in  the  wood,  called  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  Heaven's  Gate ;  all  these  last  seen  in  the  glowing  light  of 
a  fine  summer's  day,  crowd  upon  the  recollection,  and  clearly  show 
the  inefficiency  of  pen  and  paper  to  describe  what  must  be  seen  to 
be  felt,  and  having  once  been  felt,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

G.T. 


MECHANICAL   TIMEKEEPERS. 

|N  the  course  of  an  article  upon  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory, which  appeared  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine: 
several  months  ago,^  some  account  was  given  of  the 
method  by  which  astronomers  regulate  their  clocks,  and 
hence  give  time  to  the  world,  by  reference  to  the  dial  plate  of  the 
heavens.  But  nothing  was  there  said,  because  the  digression  would 
have  been  out  of  place,  concerning  the  means  and  appliances  that  man 
has  from  time  to  time  contrived  for  marking  or  taking  count  of  the 
march  of  time,  and  supplying  his  temporal  wants  when  reference  to 
natural  horometers  is  inconvenient  or  impossible.  The  appearance  of 
a  chronological  summary  of  man's  ingenious  labours  in  this  direction,^ 
however,  offers  us  an  opportunity  for  reverting  to  the  important  subject 
of  time,  with  especial  reference  to  artificial  modes  of  measuring  it. 
All  speculations  upon  the  definition  of  time  tend  to  the  conclusion 
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*  **  Curiosities  of  Clocks  and  Watches  from  the  Earliest  Times."    By  E.  J.  Wood. 
(Bentley,  1867.) 
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that  it  is  an  attribute  of  motion  ;  and  although  the  late  Dr.  Whewell, 
in  his  "  History  of  Scientific  Ideas/*  urges  the  argument  that  the 
perception  of  motion  presupposes  the  conception  of  time,  it  is  an 
obvious  fact  that,  for  practical  purposes,  time  and  motion  must  be 
considered  interdependent.  The  earliest  equable  motion  that  could 
have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  man  must  have  been  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  or  rather  the  effects  of  that  rotation  as 
exhibited  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 
bodies.  Without  a  doubt,  then,  wc  may  regard  the  sun  as  having 
been  the  first  time-measurer,  and  as  having  offered  the  earliest 
division  of  time,  namely  the  day  j  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  when  smaller  divisions  of  time  came  to  be  required, 
the  sun*s  uniform  motion  across  the  sky  would  be  turned  to  account 
to  furnish  them ;  and  hence  we  might  conclude  that  the  earliest  sub- 
divider  of  the  day  was  the  sun*dial.  History,  however,  does  not 
support  this  supposition  \  for  it  seems  certain  that  long  antecedent  to 
the  invention  of  suji-dials,  clepsydra  or  water-clocks  were  employed 
to  mark  the  division  of  the  day.  The  date  of  the  first  employment 
of  sun-dials  is  very  uncertain  :  it  is  ambiguously  fixed  by  some 
writers  as  "  under  the  Ptolemys,'*  which  gives  a  convenient  margin 
of  two  centuries  to  cover  the  doubt ;  then  the  invention  has  been 
ascribed  to  Berosus,  of  ambiguous  period,  and  to  Anaximandcr,  who 
died  11. c,  547.  It  is  true  there  is  mention,  the  earliest  that  we  have^ 
of  the  dial  of  Ahaz  (b.c.  726)  m  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  refers  to  a  sun-dial,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
translated  dial  in  one  verse  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  degrees  in 
another,  and  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word  is  doubtless  degrees  or 
steps*  But  the  clepsydra  is  considered  by  M.  Bailly  in  his  '^  Histoire 
de  I'Astronomie,**  to  be  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  this  :  without 
being  able  to  assign  a  period  for  its  invention,  or  a  name  to  its 
inventor,  this  exhaustive  author  can  only  conclude  that  its  origin  is 
lost  in  the  most  distant  past.  The  earliest  of  these  instruments  were 
obviously  rude  and  inaccurate ;  the  mere  flowing  out  of  the  water 
from  the  bottom  of  a  graduated  vessel,  or  the  filling  of  a  similar 
vessel  from  another  placed  above  it,  constituted  the  primitive 
clepsydra.  But  at  length  the  inequalities  in  the  flow  of  water  which 
depend  upon  its  pressure  came  to  be  discovered  and  overcome,  and 
after  this  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  unequal  days  were  sur- 
mounted by  ingenious  modifications  in  the  instrument.  By-and-by^ 
ornament   was   introduced    to   beautify   utility,   and    the    clepsydra 
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became  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a  useful  piece  of  mechanism.  Some, 
at  least,  of  the  water-clocks  whose  descriptions  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  were  far  more  rationally  designed  and  ornamented,  and 
were  therefore  more  truly  artistic  than  many  of  the  ormolu  and 
bronze  monstrosities  of  the  present  day,  called  by  courtesy  clocks, 
but  of  which  the  clock  is  the  most  insignificant  and  often  most 
worthless  part.  Toothed  wheelwork  and  circular  dials,  too,  were  In 
course  of  years  applied  to  these  timekeepers,  and  even  the  automatic 
mechanisms  that  amused  later  clockwork  makers  had  their  repre- 
sentatives among  the  old  clepsydras.  Charlemagne  received  such  a 
water-clock  from  the  King  of  Persia,  *'  The  dial  was  composed  of 
twelve  small  doors,  which  represented  the  division  of  the  hours; 
each  door  opened  at  the  hour  it  was  intended  to  represent,  and  out 
of  it  came  the  same  number  of  little  balls,  which  fell  one  by  one, 
at  equal  distances  of  time,  on  a  brass  drum.  It  might  be  told  by 
the  eye  what  hour  it  was  by  the  number  of  doors  that  were  open  ; 
and  by  the  ear  by  the  number  of  balls  that  fell.  When  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  twelve  horsemen  in  miniature  issued  forth  at  the  same  time, 
and  marching  round  the  dial,  shut  all  the  doors," 

One  of  the  earliest  epochs,  perhaps  the  very  earliest  in  the  history 
of  horologieal  machinery,  is  marked  by  the  invention  of  toothed- 
wheels.  Who  was  their  inventor  is  unknown  ;  the  moving  sphere 
of  Archimedes  probably  depended  upon  their  use,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  played  an  important  part  in  the  well-known  clepsydra 
of  Ctesibius,  drawings  of  which  are  found  in  most  works  on  horology. 
The  union  of  the  water-clock  with  wheels  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  germinating  point  in  the  history  of  our  modern  clocks  and 
watches.  Substitute  a  falling  weight  for  falling  water,  and  we  have 
the  fundamental  principle  of  a  weight-clock — wanting,  however,  a 
regulating  power.  The  weight  does  not  seem  to  have  been  em- 
ployed until  a  controlling  power  was  discovered  \  in  fact  it  could  not 
be :  but  it  is  hard  to  say  who  was  the  first  to  resort  to  the  use  of  a 
fly-wheel  or  balance  for  governing  the  descent  of  the  clock-weight. 
Some  writers  have  said  that  Pacific  us,  Archdeacon  of  Verona,  in  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century,  is  entitled  to  the  high  honour  which  the 
invention  of  so  useful  an  appliance  deserves ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  many  historians  of  horology  agree  in  fixing  the  invention  at  a 
date  hv^  centuries  later  than  this.  We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
kind  of  horometers  in  use  during  this  interval;  the  frequent  mention 
of  the  word  "clock"  in  the  histories  and  literature  of  the  period  has 
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caused  considerable  confusion  in  the  attempt  to  fix  the  invention 
of  the  clock  as  we  now  know  it  \  and  wc  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  term  was  used  only  in  its  primitive  sense,  as  meaning 
a  signal-bell ;  and  that  the  time-keepers  proper  were  sun-dials, 
clepsydra,  or  clepsammia  (sand-glasses),  or  occasionally  candles, 
graduated  to  show  the  course  of  the  hours  by  their  rate  of  con- 
sumption. The  word  *'  horologium,'*  too,  so  frequently  taken  to 
mean  a  mechanical  timekeeper,  doubtless  referred  to  a  class  of  instru- 
ments aiming  at  the  imitation  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  thus  similar  to,  or  classing  with,  our  orreries  or  planetariums.  It 
is  not  till  we  come  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  that  we  find 
certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  clock  mechanicaJly  driven  and 
mechanically  regulated.  About  the  year  1364,  Henri  de  Wyck  (or  de 
Vic)  placed  such  a  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  Palace  of  Charles  V.  of 
France.  De  Wyck  was  a  German  artist,  and  he  was  doubtless  the 
fortunate  man,  whose  like  we  find  in  the  history  of  every  machine, 
and  whose  good  luck  it  is  to  hit  upon  the  combination  of  the  results 
of  all  preceding  experimenters — to  build  as  it  were  a  new  structure 
from  the  materials  of  numerous  old  ones,  Berthoud,  the  most  ex- 
haustive author  on  horology,  considers  it  impossible  that  the  many 
inventions  that  were  combined  in  this  first  clock  of  De  Wyck  could 
have  emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  single  man.  There  were,  accord- 
ing to  him,  at  least  six  independent  creations  concerned,  viz. : 
I,  Toothed-wheel  work;  2.  The  driving  weight,  whose  action  was 
constantly  the  same  i  3,  The  fly-wheel,  to  regulate  the  velocity  of 
the  movement  of  the  wheels  ;  4.  The  escapement,  to  produce  an 
alternative  movement  in  the  balance  or  Jly,  and  thus  obviate  the 
acceleration  which  would  arise  from  centrifugal  tendency  \  5.  The 
ratchet,  to  admit  of  the  winding  up  of  the  weight  without  detaching 
the  barrel  round  which  its  rope  is  coiled  ;  6*  The  application  of  a 
dial-plate  and  hand.  To  these  may  be  added  the  highly  important 
mechanism  comprising  the  striking  part.  All  these  essentials  were, 
it  is  said  for  the  first  time,  combined  in  De  Wyck*s  clock,  of  which 
a  full  description  has  been  preserved  \  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
his  machine  has  served  as  the  fundamental  model  for  the  construction 
of  all  subsequent  clocks  down  to  the  present  day.  Individual  parts 
have  been  modified  and  perfected,  but  in  principle  and  in  general 
design  and  arrangement,  the  timepiece  of  our  time  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  year  1364-  But  De  Wyck's  clock,  after  all,  must 
have   been   a  roughly  made    and  rude  instrument   compared  with 
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the  exquisite  productions  of  a  modem  clock-maker:  the  teeth 
of  the  iron  wheels  were  unequal  and  ill  shapen;  the  balance- 
wheel  gave  awkward  jerks  to  the  pallets,  and  the  mechanism  was 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  irregularities  fix>m  changes  of  temperature  and 
humidity. 

The  next  era  in  horology,  after  the  making  of  Dc  Wyck*s 
clock,  refers  rather  to  watches  than  to  clocks,  for  it  is  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  the  coiled  spring  in  lieu  of  a  fidling  weight  as  a 
prime  mover.  This  precious  invention  admitted  the  construction  of 
portable  clocks,  which  subsequently  became  watches ;  but  as  we 
shall  have  to  say  a  few  words  by-and-by  on  these  important  instru- 
ments, we  may  pass  to  the  next  and  great  improvement  in  the  parent 
machine,  which  dates  from  the  application  of  the  pendulum.  The 
pretty  story  about  Galileo  and  the  swinging  chandelier  in  Pisa  Cathe- 
dral, is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  ;  but  whether  the  honour 
of  applying  the  pendulum  to  wheel-clocks  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
great  astronomer  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  contention. 
The  Arabian  astronomers  used  pendulums  in  their  observations, 
but  they  did  not  apply  any  indicators  to  them ;  and  later  astro- 
nomers— to  wit,  Tycho  Brahe,  Langren,  Kircher,  Hevelius,  and 
even  Galileo  himself-— also  used  them  in  a  detached  state.  Vincentio 
Galilei,  son  of  Galileo,  is  said  to  have  first  made  a  pendulum  clock ; 
but  Huygens  contested  priority  with  him.  Huygens  wrote  his 
celebrated  work,  *'  De  Horologio  Oscillatorio,"  to  prove  that  he 
made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  a  pendulum  clock  in  1658.  Richard 
Harris,  a  London  clockmaker,  is  said  to  have  made  one  in  1641  or 
1642,  for  St.  Paul's  church  in  Covent  Garden;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Inigo  Jones  brought  Harris  the  idea  from  Italy.  But 
it  is  tedious  and  needless  to  grope  after  the  origin  of  an  invention 
two  centuries  old.  We  can  do  the  inventor  no  service,  and  for 
ourselves,  surely  it  is  sufficient  that  we  have  reaped,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  reap,  the  benefits  the  invention  was  destined  to  bestow 
upon  us. 

The  pendulum — offering,  as  it  did,  a  definite  motion  occurring  in 
a  definite  and  invariable  time — produced  a  timekeeper  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  merely  civil  purposes ;  but  for  scientific 
uses  it  was  imperfect  in  one  essential  particular.  Its  length  varied 
with  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  as  the  time  of  vibration  depended 
upon  the  length,  the  rate  of  the  clock  it  regulated  was  subject  to 
variation  with  every  slight  change  of  warmth  and  cold.     It  was 
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reserved  for  our  celebrated  instrument  maker  and  mechanicjan, 
George  Graham,  to  overcome  this  evil  by  the  invention  of  the 
"compensating  pendulum,"  which  consists  of  a  rod  of  metal,  having 
at  its  extremity,  instead  of  a  ball  of  metal  or  a  **  bob,*'  a  cylindrical 
vessel  partly  filled  with  mercury.  In  this  truly  ingenious  contrivance 
the  expansion  and  consequent  elongation  of  the  rod  in  a  downv^^ard 
direction,  was  counteracted  by  the  expansion  and  consequent  elonga- 
tion of  the  mass  of  quicksilver  in  an  upward  direction  ;  the  conse- 
quence being  the  keeping  of  the  point  of  suspension  and  the  centre 
of  oscillation  always  equidistant,  in  spite  of  changes  of  temperature- 
Pendulums  of  this  construction  have  since  been  used  in  all  astro- 
nomical and  other  clocks  for  scientific  purposes,  and  the  principle 
leaves  little  room  for  further  improvement.  It  is  true  that  objections 
arose  from  the  liability  of  this  pendulum  to  injury  from  transport, 
and  Graham  in  his  wisdom  suggested  the  use  of  rods  of  metals 
having  difterent  expansive  powers  ;  and  another  of  England's 
mechanical  worthies,  John  Harrison,  whose  labours  in  connection 
with  chronometry  will  have  to  be  mentioned  presently,  turned  the 
idea  into  practice,  and  astonished  the  world  with  the  *' gridiron 
pendulum,"  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which  its  series  of  bars 
of  alternate  metals  bore  to  that  domestic  implement.  This  pendulum 
found  favour  for  a  long  period,  and  the  principle  of  compensating  by 
the  relative  expansions  of  two  substances  was  carried  out  in  a  number 
of  ways  far  too  great  to  be  noticed  here. 

Were  we  attempting  an  exhaustive  treatise  on,  or  history  of, 
clock-making,  we  should  here  have  to  enter  a  most  extensive  field, 
embracing  the  multitudinous  schemes  that  have  been  devised  for  the 
improvement  of  that  part  of  the  clock  known  as  the  escapement ;  for 
we  shall  not  be  far  out  in  saying  that  the  ingenuity  of  clock-makers 
during  the  past  century  or  century  and  a-half  has  been  devoted  chiefly 
to  this  particular  point.  But  the  best  we  could  say,  within  our  present 
limited  space,  would  amount  to  little  more  than  a  jargon  of  techni- 
calities, incomprehensible  to  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of 
clock  mechanism  ;  so,  especially  as  the  subject  is  a  matter  of  detail, 
we  shall  best  do  it  justice  by  recommending  all  who  are  desirous  of 
becoming  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  '*  dead  beats,"  *'  remontoires," 
*'  gravity,''  "  detached,"  *'  three-legged,"  and"  four-legged  "  escape- 
ments, to  Mr.  E,  B,  Denison's  excellent  *^  Treatise  on  Clocks  and 
Watches,"  in  Mr*  Wcale's  instructive  series. 

The  use  of  an  audible  signal  in  conjunction  with  a  timekeeper — 
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the  germ  of  our  striking  clock — is  of  high  antiquity.  Athenxus 
ascribes  the  idea  to  Pkto,  and  says  that  the  philosopher  invented  a 
clepsydra  which  set  flutes  a-playing  to  make  known  the  hours  when 
they  could  not  be  seen.  The  clepsydra  of  Ctestbius,  too,  had  a 
sounding  mechanism  ;  and  so,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  the 
curiosity  which  the  caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid  sent  to  Charlemagne, 
A  much-extolled  clock,  which  was  contrived  by  the  Chinese  astro* 
nomcr,  Y-Hang,  in  the  year  721  (a.d.),  had  little  figures  which 
appeared  at  regular  intervals, and  struck  drums  and  bells  to  make  known 
the  time.  So  important  was  the  audible  announcement  of  the  hour 
held  to  be  in  ancient  times  that  clocks  were  ft'etjuently  made  with- 
out dials  at  all,  and  the  striking  part  was  sometimes  rendered  the  more 
attractive  by  the  use  of  automata  to  strike  the  bells.  These  figures 
came  to  be  called  "Jacks  o'  th'  Clock."  The  clock  in  old  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  had  them,  and  Decker,  in  his  "  Gull's  Hornbook," 
calls  them  *^  Paul's  Jacks,**  Striking  machinery  reached  a  perfec- 
tion in  De  Wyck*s  clock  that  left  small  room  for  improvement ; 
little  change  in  construction  has  been  made  since  his  time,  although 
his  simple  plan  has  been  elaborated  to  admit  of  varied  and  fantastic 
chimes.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  fancy  striking  clocks  during 
the  17th  century.  The  famous  clock-maker,  Tompion,  made 
several  which  not  only  chimed  the  quarters  on  eight  bells  but 
repeated  the  hour  after  each  quarter.  These  clocks  must  have  been 
perpetually  striking,  for  they  sounded  forty-four  strokes  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  between  twelve  and  one. 
Sometimes  the  striking  work  would  get  out  of  order,  and  then  they 
kept  up  the  tune  till  the  spring  had  run  down — ^a  long  interval,  for 
they  were  frequently  made  to  go  a  month  without  winding.  Such  a 
dilemma  occurred  in  the  case  of  one  of  Tompion's  clocks  which  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  had,  soon  after  her  marriage,  fixed  in  an 
apartment  adjoining  her  bedchamber.  The  machine  literally  "  went 
on  strike  "  at  two  o  clock  one  morning,  and,  as  the  case  could  not 
be  opened  to  stop  it,  carried  on  its  tintinabulum  till  eight  o'clock, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  fair  occupant  of  the  bridal  chamber, 
who  failed  to  appreciate  the  graceful  compliment. 

The  alarum  was  a  very  early  addition  to  the  timekeeper ;  without 
doubt  it  was  a  monastic  introduction,  and  was  invented  for  the 
purposes  of  arousing  sleepy  priests  at  the  stated  hours  for  nocturnal 
prayer.  It  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  most  useful  appendages  to 
a  clock,  and  its  simplicity  and  utility  have  led  ultra  ingenious  minds 
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to  ring  all  sorts  of  changes  upon  its  application.  Alarum  cloclcs  have 
been  contrived  that  not  only  made  a  noise  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
actually,  by  means  of  a  trigger  discharging  a  fuse,  lit  a  candle  for  the 
awakened  to  get  up  by ;  and  we  lately  saw,  at  an  "  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition/' one  of  these  toys  that,  in  addition  to  the  waking  and  candle 
lighting  business^  did  a  little  cookery  and  boiled  a  cup  of  coffee  for 
the  early  riser's  breakfast.  We  al]  recollect  the  wonderful  bed  in  the 
International  Exhibition^that  of  18515  the  like  of  which  has  not 
since  been  seen,  and  will  not  be  again — which,  without  making  any 
noise^  turned  its  occupant  out,  or  at  least  tilted  him  into  an  upright 
position,  at  the  appointed  hour  j  but  perhaps  the  prettiest — certainly 
the  most  agreeable — specimen  of  this  class  of  machine  was  one  con- 
structed in  1858  by  a  Bohemian  mechanic  :  it  was  a  bed,  and  when 
it  was  pressed  by  a  tired  body  a  musical  box  was  set  playing  one  of 
Auber^s  gentle  lullaby  airs.  At  the  head  of  the  bed  was  a  clock,  the 
hand  of  which  was  set  to  the  hour  at  which  the  sleeper  wished  to 
arise»  When  that  hour  arrived  the  musical  box  went  off  again,  but 
this  time  with  one  of  Spontoni*s  thundering  marches,  with  drum  and 
cymbal  parts  enough  to  rouse  the  seven  sleepers. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  recent  step  in  the 
advancement  of  horology — as  regards  stationary  clocks,  for  we  have 
as  yet  said  nothing  of  portable  timekeepers — we  allude  to  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  the  maintenance  and  distribution  of  accurate 
time.  This  application  was  contemporary  with  the  earliest  attempts 
at  electric-telegraphy*  It  was  very  soon  seen  by  electricians  that  the 
instajitaneous  transmission  of  power  which  the  electric  current 
afforded  could  be  turned  to  valuable  account  in  the  practice  of  time- 
keeping ;  that  by  its  agency  a  common  clock  could  be  made  to 
transmit  its  time  by  signals  to  other  distant  clocks  or  dials,  and  that 
thus  all  the  clocks  in  a  house  or  a  town  could  be  brought  into 
sympathy  and  all  made  to  go  in  perfect  concert.  The  idea  even 
took  a  wider  range,  aJid  it  was  proposed  to  connect  all  the  clocks  in 
the  kingdom  with  one  prime  mover  or  parent  machine.  Who  was 
the  first  to  carry  out  the  idea  cannot  now  be  made  out  j  a  fierce 
contention  took  place  in  England  for  the  credit  and  reward  of  priority 
between  Professor  Wheatstone  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Bain  on  the  other.  France  claimed  the  honour  on  behalf  of  M, 
Froment,  and  Germany  on  behalf  of  Professor  SteinheiL 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  principle  upon  which  the  working  of 
electric  sympathetic  clocks  depends,  Suppose  wc  have  an  ordinary 
N.  S.  1867,  Vol.  IV.  q  q 
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clock  with  a  seconds'  pendulum,  and  suppose  that  we  make  that 
pendulum  complete  an  electric  circuit  at  every  beat ;  it  matters  not 
what  the  length  of  the  wire  in  the  circuit  may  be,  we  shall  have  a 
current  passing  through  it  regularly  every  second.  Now,  if  we 
place  in  this  circuit  a  clock  without  a  pendulum,  but  in  which  the 
movement  of  the  keeper  of  an  electro  magnet  will  jerk  forward  the 
seconds'  wheel  one  tooth  at  a  time,  it  will  be  understood  that  every 
second's  current  sent  by  our  parent  clock  will  send  the  subsidiary 
clock  forward  one  second  ;  and  that  thus  if  we  once  set  the  two 
clocks  to  indicate  the  same  time,  they  will  go  on  keeping  the  same 
time ;  and,  what  is  more,  if  we  put  twenty  or  forty  subsidiary  clocks 
in  the  circuit,  they  will  all  be  kept  together,  beating  second  for 
second  with  the  parent  clock.  This  is  one  plan  ;  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  system  known  as  Shepherd's,  which  was  brought  so  con- 
spicuously before  the  world  at  the  Exhibition  of  185 1.  Another 
system  was  originally  proposed  by  Mr,  Bain  ;  in  it  the  current  from 
the  primary  clock  was  made  to  act  upon  the  swinging  pendulums  of 
the  secondary  clocks,  controlling  these  by  making  them  vibrate  in 
sympathy  with  that  of  the  primary.  A  modification  of  this  system 
was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Chester,  and  has 
found  great  favour  with  those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of 
electrical  science ;  by  it  any  pendulum  clocks,  even  existing  church 
clocks,  can  be  controlled  by  a  primary  regulator.  The  principle  is 
as  follows :  A  coil  of  wire  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  of 
the  clock  to  be  controlled,  and  two  small  magnets  are  fixed  to  the 
clock  case,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pendulum,  in  such  positions  that 
the  pendulum  in  swinging  shall  bring  its  coil  over  each  magnet 
alternately.  Upon  a  current  from  a  primary  pendulum  being  sent 
through  the  coil,  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  an  opposite  one,  the 
pendulum  is  slightly  drawn  to  or  influenced  by  each  magnet  in 
turn,  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  any  tendency  it  might  have 
to  go  astray,  and  thus  it  keeps  not  its  own  time  but  that  of  the 
primary.  In  this  way  one  good  clock  or  pendulum  can  be  made  to 
keep  any  number  of  bad  ones  up  to  its  own  good  character.  The 
public  clocks  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  are  regulated  in  this  manner  by 
a  first-rate  clock  in  the  Glasgow  Observatory,  and  a  laudable 
attempt  was  very  recently  made  by  the  British  Horological  Insti- 
tute to  introduce  the  system  in  London,  but  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  declined  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

In  the  plans  above  alluded  to,  electricity  performs  merely  a  regu- 
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lattve   or  communicative  function,  acting  between  one  clock  and 
another;  but  it  has  \^cn  also  applied  as  a  prime  mover^  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  both  springs  and  weights  for  driving  clock  machinery. 
Both  Mr,  Bain,  in  the  early  days  of  electrical  applications,  and  Mr. 
Shepherd,  in  recent  years,  have  actually  given  impulse  to  the  pen- 
dulum and  motion  to  the  train  of  wheels  by  the  alternate  actions  of 
pairs  of  electro  magnets-     The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the 
clocks  so  driven  never  require  winding  up,  the  power  being  con- 
tinually supplied   by  the  galvanic  current,  and  sustained  by  renewal 
of  the  consumable  materials  of  the  battery,  whatever  form  it  may 
take.     Mr.  Bain  applied  the  earth  battery  to  drive  his  clocks  ;  he 
buried  masses  of  zinc  and  coke  in  the  earth  and  drew  the  electricity 
from  them  by  proper  conducting  wires  ;  but  the   force  procurable 
from  this  species  of  battery  is  very  small,  and  from  some  cause  now 
undiscoverable — for  the   records  of  failures,   valuable  though   they 
would  be,  are  seldom  preserved — his  system  died  out.     Lately  it  has 
been  renewed  and  worked  to  success  by  Mr,  Bright,  a  clock  maker 
in  Leamington,  who  has  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  attention  and 
expended  a  deal  of  ingenuity  in  overcoming  the  mechanical  diflS- 
culties  of  Bain's  method.     He  has  succeeded  in  making  the  feeble 
currents  of  an  earth  battery  drive  a  family  of  clocks  in  perfect  sym^ 
pathy,  requiring  no  winding  nor  any  attention   save  the  occasional 
renovation  of  the  buried   metal  plates  from  the  decomposition  of 
which  the   electric   current   is  derived*      After  all,    however,   the 
windiJig  of  a  clock  is  but  a  petty  operation,  not  worth  superseding 
by  any  troublesome  or  doubtful  agent ;  and,  as  the  use  of  electricity 
as  a  clock-moving  power  has  hitherto  been  the  most  troublesome 
part  of  its   application  to   horology,  we  do  not  look  forward  with 
much    hope    to   seeing   electrically-driven    clocks    supersede    those 
driven  by  weight  or  spring.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  good 
reasons  for  hoping  to  see  the  subtle  element  more  extensively  applied 
to  the  regulation  of  suites  of  clocks  by  the  method  above  described 
as  in  use  at  the  present  time  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.     There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  system  should  not  be  extensively  used,  not 
merely   for  public  clocks  but    in  business   premises,  and  even  in 
private  dwellings  ;  electricians  have  so  simplified  it  as  to  render  its 
application  easy  to  ordinary  mechanics  and  to  bring  it  withtn  mode- 
rate reach  as  regards  cost.     There  is,  however,  some  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agent  or  a  means 
whose  action   is  so  unfamiliar  to  them  as  electricity.     As  a  consc- 
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quence,  electric  clocks  are  regarded  rather  as  scientific  toys  than  as 
the  practical  and  available  instruments  they  really  are;  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  generally  supposed  that  they  can  be  maintained  only  with 
great  trouble  and  attention  and  with  poor  success.  Certainly,  when 
first  set  up  they  may  require  a  little  patience  and  attention,  but  not 
more  than  a  sewing  machine  or  a  photographic  equipment ;  and 
when  their  principle  and  structure  have  once  been  mastered,  and 
due  regard  is  paid  to  the  periodical  renewals  of  the  galvanic  ele- 
ments and  examinations  of  the  conducting  wires,  they  will  go  for  years 
without  giving  more  trouble — in  many  respects  giving  much  less — 
than  any  set  of  common  clocks  in  use  in  an  ordinary  household.  We 
do  not  state  this  as  mere  opinion,  but  as  a  result  of  experience  of 
the  working  of  a  system  of  electric  clocks  that  has  been  in  perpetual 
use  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  addition  to  this  testimony,  we 
may  cite  that  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  of  the  eminent  stationary  firm, 
who  says  :  "  I  can  speak,  from  my  own  personal  experience,  as  to 
the  practicability  of  transmitting  time  signals,  and  controlling  clocks 
by  electric  agency,  for  in  my  own  works,  Mr.  Walker,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Jones,  has,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  placed  a  clock  so  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  Greenwich 
clock  that,  unless  there  is  some  derangement  of  the  wires,  it  beats, 
for  months  consecutively,  second  for  second  with  the  clock  at 
Greenwich ;  and  in  case  of  an  occasional  variation,  a  signal  comes 
four  seconds  after  every  hour  and  furnishes  a  means  of  correction." 
As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  exact  time,  we  may  state  that  Mr.  De  La 
Rue  estimates  the  saving  to  his  firm,  arising  from  the  employment  of 
this  electric  system,  and  the  punctuality  of  his  servants  and  work- 
people which  it  enables  him  to  enforce,  to  amount  to  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum. 

It  is  of  course  through  the  agency  of  the  telegraph  that  Greenwich 
time  is  kept  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  railway  stations  throughout  the 
land  ;  but  it  may  not  be  generally  known  how  an  obscure  little 
village  is  put  en  rapport  with  the  Greenwich  Astronomer.  It  is 
thus :  There  is  at  the  Royal  Observatory  a  clock  which  is  always 
kept,  by  constant  correction,  within  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  true 
time.  This  clock  is  provided  with  a  simple  mechanism,  by  means 
of  which  it  sends  out  along  several  lines  of  telegraph  a  perfectly 
accurate  time-signal  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  One  of  these 
signals  passes  to  the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company's 
offices  in  Moorgate  Street,  London,  where  there  is  placed  a  very 
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beauttful  piece  of  mechanism,  planned  by  Mr,  C*  F.  Varley,  and 
called  by  him  the  '*  chronopher/*  the  office  of  which  is  as  follows  : 
At  a  few  seconds,  only  four  or  five,  before  the  hour,  it  cuts  off  the 
connection  between  every  speaking  instrument  in  the  establishment 
and  the  wires  leading  therefrom  to  the  provinces  and  along  the  rail- 
way lines,  and  it  ''switches**  all  these  wires  on  to  the  one  wire 
along  which  the  Greenwich  signal  is  to  come  ;  so  that,  at  a  few 
seconds  to  the  hour  Greenwich  is  what  is  technically  termed  "  put 
through"  to  every  station  in  the  company's  service,  and  to  every 
office  to  which  the  company's  wires  are  led.  At  the  hour  the 
Greenwich  signal  comes,  and,  without  a  moment^s  stoppage  or  any 
interruption,  passes  through  the  scores  of  wires  that  emanate  from 
the  office,  and  through  every  branch  of  the  ramification  into  which, 
all  over  the  country,  these  main  lines  diverge  and  spread.  At  two 
seconds  after  the  hour  the  chronopher  restores  the  connection  be- 
tween the  wires  and  speaking  instruments,  ajid  the  ordinary  business 
is  resumed,  having  been  interrupted  only  for  the  brief  space  of  four 
or  five  seconds.  As  it  is  needless  that  this  signal  should  be  repeated 
very  frequently,  the  above  marvellous  operation  is  performed  only 
once  a  day,  at  lo  a.m.  :  any  ordinarily  good  clock  caji  be  kept  o 
*'  Greenwich  time,**  if  it  be  set  right  once  in  the  course  of  every 
day.  Some  important  places,  however,  receive  them  much  more 
fi-equently.  It  is  by  means  of  these  signals  that  time-balls  are 
dropped  and  time-guns  fired,  and  provincial  clockmakers  are  enabled 
to  exhibit  dials  showing  Greenwich  time  in  their  shop  windows. 
They  flash  from  Glasgow  in  the  north  to  Brighton  in  the  south, 
from  Lowestoft  in  the  east  to  Cardiff  \i\  the  west  j  and  we  exaggerate 
very  little,  if  at  all^  in  saying  that,  wherever  in  Great  Britain  the 
telegraph  wire  is  found,  there  will  be  heard  the  signal  bell  or  seen 
the  deflecting  needle  that  makes  known,  from  day  to  day,  the  precise 
instant  of  some  hour  or  hours  of  Greenwich  mean  time. 

We  have  filled  so  many  pages  with  the  clock  department  of  our 
subject  that  we  have  left  little  room  to  dwell  upon  the  history  of 
the  pocket- watch,  atid  its  important  and  valuable  modification,  the 
chronometer.  The  origin  of  the  portable  timekeeper  from  which 
the  watch  has  sprung  undoubtedly  dates  from  the  invention  of  the 
coiled  spring  ;  obviously  there  could  be  no  portability  in  a  machine 
driven  by  a  falling  weight,  and  hence  requiring  always  to  be  kept  in 
the  same  vertical  position.  Although  the  property  of  the  spiral 
spring   seems  to   have  been  known  in  ancient  times,  it  is  tolerably 
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certain  that  it  was  not  applied  as  a  motor  till  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century ;  who  suggested  its  use  in  horometry 
is  not  known  or  even  conjectured.  The  ancient  German  city  of 
Nuremberg  has  always  claimed  the  invention  of  pocket-clocks,  as 
watches  were  first  called,  and  the  facts  that  the  town  had  a  high 
reputation  for  its  watches,  and  that  the  earliest  watches  were  called 
*'  Nuremberg  eggs,"  from  their  oval  shape,  to  some  extent  justify 
the  claim.  The  use  of  the  spiral  spring  gave  birth  to  another  inven- 
tion— that  of  the  fusee.  It  was  very  soon  found  that  the  spring 
when  fully  wound  up  was  considerably  stronger  than  when  it  had 
nearly  run  down,  and  this  variation  of  force  produced  considerable 
variation  in  the  going  of  the  spring-driven  clock  or  watch.  This 
■difficulty  was  got  over  by  making  the  spring  act,  not  directly  on  the 
wheels,  but  upon  a  conical  barrel,  around  which  a  cord  was  wound 
that  was  pulled  by  the  recoil  of  the  spring  ;  so  that  when  the  spring 
was  fully  wound  up  it  acted  upon  the  narrow  end  of  the  cone,  and 
thus  exercised  a  small  leverage,  and  when  nearly  run  down  acted 
upon  the  large  end  of  the  cone  and  exercised  a  greater  leverage,  the 
force  transmitted  to  the  wheels  being  at  each  extreme  the  same. 
This  ingenious  device  was,  without  doubt,  of  German  origin ;  this, 
too,  favours  the  opinion  upon  the  German  birth  of  the  watch. 

The  regulating  power  in  the  watch  was  from  the  first  the  vibrating 
balance,  for  the  pendulum  was  as  obvious  a  preventive  of  porta- 
bility as  the  falling  weight ;  but  the  balance  was  then  but  a  rude 
appliance,  from  the  feet  that  it  had  to  be  impelled,  both  backwards 
and  forwards,  by  the  power  communicated  through  the  train  to  the 
balance-wheel.  This  defect  was  removed,  and  the  balance  was 
brought  to  its  present  perfect  condition  by  the  invention  of  the 
balance-spring  to  quicken  and  regulate  its  sluggish  movement. 
Christian  Huygens,  the  Dutch  mathematician,  and  Dr.  Hooke,  con- 
tested the  introduction  of  this  improvement  in  timekeepers ;  but  the 
honour  is  generally  accorded  to  our  ingenious  countryman. 

For  civil  and  private  uses,  the  watch,  embodying  in  its  construc- 
tion the  fusee  and  the  balance-spring,  was,  and  is,  a  sufficiently 
accurate  instrument ;  but  the  construction  of  a  portable  timekeeper 
suggested  a  most  important  scientific  and  practical  application  of 
horometry.  We  allude  to  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  Gemma 
Frisius,  about  the  year  1530,  pointed  out  that  the  longitude  of  any 
place  could  be  ascertained  provided  a  timekeeper,  adjusted  to  the 
time  of  the  first  meridian,  could  be  carried  to  it  \  and  a  great  deal  of 
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ingenuity  was  expended  in  attempting  to  fulfil  this  condition  by 
making  portable  pendulum  clocks.  These  were  useless,  and  the 
balance  was  again  resorted  to.  But  this  was,  like  the  early  pendu- 
lum, subject  to  great  variations  consequent  upon  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, and  was,  therefore,  next  to  worthless  for  the  accurate 
purposes  for  which  timekeepers  were  required  in  navigation* 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when,  in  1714,  the  British  Parliament 
offered  the  reward  of  20,000/,  for  any  method  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude within  half  a  degree,  or  thirty  geographical  miles  ;  and  smaller 
sums  for  less  accurate  limits.  It  was  probably  the  thought  of  this 
reward  that  excited  the  Yorkshire  carpenter,  John  Harrison,  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  adjustment  of  a  clock  he  had  made,  so  as  to 
render  it  insensible  to  changes  of  climate  ajid  the  motions  of  a  ship. 
This  Harrison,  who  has  deservedly  been  termed  the  parent  of 
modern  chronometry,  was  from  his  earliest  youth  devoted  to  the 
study  of  machinery,  especially  that  of  clocks  and  watches.  When 
he  lay  sick  of  the  small-pox,  in  his  sixth  year,  he  used  to  ask  for  a 
watch  to  be  laid  open  on  his  pillow,  that  he  might  amuse  himself  by 
the  study  of  its  mechanism.  As  we  have  already  stated,  he  made 
an  important  improvement  in  the  construction  of  pendulums  which 
compensated  themselves  for  changes  of  temperature  ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple he  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  balance  of  a  portable  clock,  by 
introducing  a  self- regulating  curb  for  limiting  the  effective  length  of 
the  balance  spring,  and  altering  this  length  to  correspond  with  sue* 
cessive  changes  of  heat  and  cold.  He  submitted  his  instrument  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  got  it  sent  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon. 
It  answered  so  well  that  the  commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the 
schemes  proposed  in  consequence  of  the  proffered  reward  voted  him 
500/.,  and  recommended  him  to  pursue  his  experiments.  Thus 
encouraged  he  made  another  machine,  and  then  a  third,  and  then  a 
fourth,  which  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pocket  watch,  and  with 
which  his  son  made  two  voyages,  one  to  Jamaica  and  the  other  to 
Barbadoes  :  in  both  the  instrument  performed  within  the  prescribed 
limits  y  and,  although  after  infinite  trouble,  he  gained  the  reward  of 
20,000/.  All  these  four  instruments  are  preserved  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.  The  first  three  are  large,  cumbrous 
machines,  of  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  descriptions  have  ever 
been  published  9  and  their  constructions  are  so  complicated  that  a 
long  course  of  study  would  be  required  to  make  out  the  various 
parts,  which  do  not  seem  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  those  of  any 
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timekeepers  of  recognised  design.  The  fourth,  in  the  form  of  a 
watch,  about  six  inches  hi  diameter,  has  been  minutely  described ; 
it  is  a  beautifully-made  instrument,  containing  most  exquisite  work- 
manship. 

But  Harrison  was,  after  all,  dissatisfied  with  the  principle  he  had 
introduced,  of  compensating  by  altering  the  length  of  the  balance- 
spring,  and  he  suggested  that  the  compensation  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  balance  itself.  This  suggestion  found  its  way  into  France  and 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  French  watch-makers,  one  of  whom, 
Le  Roy,  carried  it  out  and  gained  the  honour  of  making  the  first 
compensation  balance.  This  was  just  about  a  century  ago.  During 
the  hundred  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  schemes  for  compensating 
chronometer  balances  and  improving  escapements  have  been  multi- 
plied a  hundred  fold ;  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  if  we  say  that 
a  thousand  plans,  differing  in  some  minute  point  of  detail,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  thousands  of  chronometers  that  are  carried  by  the  navies 
of  the  world.  In  fact,  every  small  manufacturer  who  puts  together 
the  parts  of  a  chronometer  which  is  eventually  to  bear  his  name, 
seems  to  consider  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  introduce  some  trivial 
modification  in  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  balance,  and  call  it 
hh  "  auxiliary,  acting  at  extremes  of  the  temperature,"  or  else  his 
"  supplementary  compensation  to  pendulum  spring."  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  trial  results  of  a  number  of  chronometers,  however, 
serves  to  show  that  these  fancy  compensations  are  often  more 
efficacious  in  theory  than  in  practice  ;  for  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  chronometers  whose  balances  are  of  ordinary  and 
simple  character  come  out  at  the  top  of  a  competitive  trial,  and 
leave  their  more  fantastically  compensated  rivals  nowhere  in  the 
field.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  actual  going  of  a  first-rate  chrono- 
meter, we  may  state  that  the  best  instrument  in  the  last  year's  trial 
at  Greenwich  Observatory  never  had  a  greater  rate  than  ten 
seconds,  nor  a  less  rate  than  three  seconds  per  week  during  the  six 
months'  trial,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was,  with  its  competitors^ 
exposed  to  temperatures  varying  from  31°  to  101°  Fahrenheit; 
moreover,  that  the  greatest  difference  between  the  rate  for  any  one 
week  and  that  for  another,  never  exceeded  six  seconds.  This  is  a 
fair  sample,  not  a  selected  case,  for  we  have  known  chronometers 
perform  within  narrower  limits  than  this  one ;  indeed  some  have  been 
known  to  perform  nearly  as  well  as  an  astronomical  clock ;  but  such 
are  few  and  for  between.     The  defects  still  to  be  overcome  are  those 
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of  compensation,  not  workmanship  ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that, 
multitudinous  as  the  schemes  for  this  purpose  at  present  are,  there 
is  still  room  for  a  better  than  any  that  has  yet  been  proposed.  But 
there  is  another  diflicLilty  in  the  way  of  making  uniformly  good- 
performing  chronometers  ;  it  is  one  that  would  be  little  suspected, 
namely,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  good  oil  for  lubricating  the  delicate 
parts*  It  is  not  uncommon  for  makers  to  pay  the  apparently 
enormous  price  of  6 A  per  pint  for  chronometer  oil  ;  yet  even  at  this 
cost  it  cannot  be  relied  on  to  maintain  a  proper  consistency  in  the 
varying  temperatures  to  which  chronometers  have  to  be  exposed; 
so  that,  when  the  chronometer  maker  has  done  his  best,  and  pro- 
duced a  timekeeper  nearly  approaching  perfection,  he  is  finally 
frustrated  by  the  failure  of  the  oil  merchant  to  find  a  lubricant  that 
will  preserve  its  integrity  through  a  few  months*  exposure  to  the 
influence  of  various  climates. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  useful  depart* 
mcnt  of  horology ;  we  could  easily  devote  as  much  space  and  more 
to  the  ornamental,  the  whimsical,  and  the  curious  in  the  history  of 
clocks  and  watches  \  but  for  these  we  prefer  to  commend  the  reader 
to  Mr.  Wood*s  exhaustive  compendium,  on  every  one  of  the  four 
hundred  pages  of  which  will  be  found  some  quaint  description  of  a 
horological  curiosity,  or  some  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  time- 
keepers and  their  makers.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  we  should  have  to  quote  extensively  from  its  pages,  and  there 
are  several  reasons  for  not  doing  this  :  first,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  a  selection  from  the  very  plenitude  of  the  mass  to  choose 
from  ;  second,  that  to  do  proper  justice  we  should  have  to  give  more 
space  than  we  can  afford  ;  and  last,  that  in  many  cases  we  should 
have  to  reproduce  what  has  been  printed  in  these  pages  before;  for 
Sylvanus  Urban  is  glad  to  find  that  his  century  and  a  halfs 
accumulation  of  curious  facts  has  afforded  Mr.  Wood  such  assistance 
as  his  frequent  references  to  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  show 
to  be  the  case.  Possibly  the  foregoing  pages  may  offer  one  or 
two  additional  facts  that  may  not  inappropriately  be  added  to  any 
future  edition. 
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-THE    MARRIAGE   AT   CANA/'  BY   PAUL 
VERONESE. 

IN   TWO   PARTS.— PART   I. 

MONG  the  numerous  works  of  this  illustrious  leader  of 
the  Venetian  School  of  Art  in  the  i6th  century,  to  be 
found  in  the  museums  of  Europe,  none  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  his  name  or  reputation  as  his  "  Marriage 
at  Cana,"  completed  in  1563  for  the  refectory  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  George  the  Greater  at  Venice,  and  which  now  shines  as  one  of 
the  greatest  constellations  of  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  the  Louvre. 
The  same  association  of  ideas  which  ordinarily  combines  the  name  of 
Raphael  with  the  recollection  of  the  "  Transfiguration,'*  of  Mozart 
with  "  Don  Giovanni,"  or  Wellington  with  Waterloo,  exists  in  full 
force  on  pronouncing  the  name  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  very  allusion 
at  once  conjures  up  "  Le  Nozze  di  Cana"  as  the  brightest  star  of  his 
fame,  and  to  which  every  other  production  of  his  prolific  pencil 
holds  but  secondary  place.  Despite  his  three  other  banquets  or 
"  cenacoli,"  representing  the  "  Repast  with  Simon  the  Pharisee," 
that  with  "  Levi  the  Publican,"  and  the  "  Feast  with  Simon  the 
Leper,"  each  constituting  in  itself  a  claim  for  pre-eminence  in  Art 
which  might  be  fairly  accorded,  still  the  "  Marriage  at  Cana  "  bears 
oflF  the  palm,  and  in  all  probability  will  ever  continue  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  avoid  anything  like  confusion  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks,  it  may  here  be  convenient  to  state,  that  the  great  artist 
painted  a  picture  for  the  Duke  of  Modena,  also  representing  the 
**  Marriage  at  Cana,"  wherein,  however,  he  treated  the  subject  in  a 
manner  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  at  the  Louvre.  That  painting  is 
now  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden,  and  the  original  finished  sketch 
of  it  is  in  the  Musee  Brera  at  Milan. 

Consequent  upon  the  great  and  deserved  popularity  of  "LesNoccs 
de  Cana  "  at  the  Louvre,  numerous  copies  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  of  it,  which  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  mistaken 
notion  that  Paul  Veronese  himself  painted  several  replicas  of  it  of 
various  sizes.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  and,  in  confirmation 
of  that  assertion,  a  detailed  list  of  all  the  known  representations  of  it 
which  have  been  in  any  manner  connected  with  him  will  be  found 
in  the  second  part  of  this  article. 

Among  other  popular  errors  which  still  exist  in  connection  with 
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the  Louvre  picture,  and  deserve  correction,  is  the  fable  that  Paul 
Veronese  received  a  commission  from  the  monks  of  San  Gcorgio 
Maggiore,  at  Venice^  to  compose  as  well  as  patnt  it  for  the  adornment 
of  the  refectory  of  their  monastery.  The  history  of  the  picture,  as 
recorded  by  Zanetti,  is,  that  the  artist  having  accepted  the  commis- 
sion, a  written  contract  was  entered  into  hy  him  with  the  prior  of 
the  monastery,  dated  6th  June,  1562,  whereby  he  engaged  to  paint 
the  subject  on  canvas,  thirty  feet  wide  by  twenty  feet  high,  within  a 
space  of  fifteen  months,  his  remuneration  being  limited  to  his  per- 
sonal board  and  lodging  at  the  monastery  during  that  period,  the  sum 
of  324  silver  ducats  (equaJ  in  present  English  money  to  about  120/.), 
and  a  *' cask  of  wine  ;"  (of  course  to  be  replenished  whenever  neces- 
sary). The  artist,  it  is  said,  fulfilled  his  engagement  by  completing 
the  picture  on  the  8th  September,  1563,  and  to  this  moment  it 
maintains  its  proud  distinction  of  being  *'  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
the  universe." 

That  such  a  contract  may  have  been  entered  into  for  fnerely 
painting  the  picture  on  the  terms  stated  may  well  be  believed,  espe- 
cially when  the  artistic  position  of  Paul  Veronese  at  that  period  is 
borne  in  mind  ;  but  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
have  composed  l\\t  picture,  as  well  as  painted  it,  within  fifteen  months, 
is  utterly  incredible,  and  that  such  was  not  done  will  be  conclusively 
shown  in  the  course  of  these  observations,  wherein  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  picture  was  composed  and  first 
painted  will  be  found  fully  explained. 

For  any  one  to  aver  in  1867  that,  notwithstanding  this  chef  d^oeuvre 
of  Paul  Veronese  has  been  painted  upwards  of  300  years,  it  still 
remains  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  perfect  *'  Art  mystery,'*  would 
create  great  and  unwonted  surprise  ;  yet  such  is  undoubtedly  the 
case,  neither  the  causes  which  led  to  its  production,  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained  by  it,  or  the  reasons  of  its  details  being  in  the 
least  degree  known,  much  less  comprehended*  How  trifling  our 
debt  of  gratitude  really  is  to  those  critics  who  have  ventured  to  con- 
stitute themselves  supreme  judges  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Fine  Arts^ — ^and  to  whose  imperious  dicta  all  are  expected  to  defer 
with  unhesitating  acquiescence — may  readily  be  ascertained  when, 
apart  from  their  bare  admission  that  the  picture  is  a  masterpiece  of 
colouring,  they  have  not  hesitated  in  the  rgth  century  to  charge  the 
artist  with  having  therein  sacrificed  the  religious  feeling  to  the  social, 
and   been   guilty   without  adequate   cause,  of  the  anachronism  of 
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clothing  the  figures  in  the  costume  of  his  time ;  nay,  further,  thejr 
have  ordinarily  described  it  as  "  A  mere  collection  of  portraits  of 
princes,  of  poets,  and  of  musicians  of  the  i6th  century:  among 
whom  the  artist  has  introduced  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Apostles — the  figures  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  being  the  least 
important  in  the  group."  That  in  so  doing  "  he  has  exhibited  a 
deficiency  of  that  historical  accuracy  from  which  a  master  ought 
never  to  depart  for  the  mere  purpose  of  wildly  abandoning  himself  to 
the  impulse  of  his  genius,  whereby  the  ideal,  classic,  and  purer 
Christian  ideas  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade,  and,  apparently, 
their  existence  entirely  forgotten."  The  inapplicability,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  injustice  of  these  criticisms,  will  hereafter  be  ex- 
emplified. 

The  "  Marriage  of  Cana  "  of  Paul  Veronese  is  in  itself  a  valuable 
historical  memento^  and  was  produced  at  a  critical  juncture  of  the 
artist's  life,  under  peculiar  as  well  as  interesting  circumstances  well 
deserving  attention,  and  from  which  the  conclusion  is  irresistible, 
viz.,  that  the  picture  at  the  Louvre  is  a  mere  enlarged  representation, 
and  with  some  trifling,  although  significant  and  numerous  alterations 
in  detail — a  copy  made  by  Paul  Veronese,  aided  by  his  pupils  and 
assistants  in  1562-3,  from  his  original  picture  of  that  subject,  which 
was  fully  completed  at  least  three  years  before  the  painting  now  at 
the  Louvre  was  even  thought  of,  and  can  therefore  never  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  finished  sketch  or  study  made  with  the 
intention  of  serving  as  the  model  for  a  larger  work  to  be  subsequently 
executed. 

This  original  picture  happily  still  exists  in  England,  and  is  in 
excellent  preservation.  To  it  is  alone  to  be  attributed  the  sources 
of  information  upon  which  these  remarks  are  founded,  and  from  it 
the  means  have  been  obtained  whereby  the  true  object,  meaning,  and 
details  of  the  painting  may  be  definitely  ascertained. 

Without  the  remotest  intention  or  desire  to  indite  a  biographical 
memoir  of  Paul  Veronese,  still  less  to  attempt  to  criticise  any  of  his 
Art  productions,  it  may  at  least  be  useful  to  note  that  he  was  born  at 
Verona  in  1528,  and  not  1530  as  generally  supposed.  From  "  Vasari,** 
it  appears  that  he  painted  in  fresco  the  Hall  of  the  Paymaster  Portesco 
at  Tiene,  in  the  Vicentino,  in  company  with  Battista  del  Moro,  with 
whom  he  subsequently  executed  numerous  works  at  the  Soranza, 
*'  all  of  which  showed  good  design,  a  fine  judgment,  and  beautiful 
manner,"     Vasari  has,  however,  been  severely  taken  to  task  for 
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having  written  so  litdc  about  Paul  Veronese,  to  whom  he  merely 
alludes  as  a  painter  then  *^'  m  good  repute  at  Venice;"  adding,  *Hhat 
although  not  more  than  thirty  years  old,  he  had  performed  many 
commendable  works/*  The  abundance,  however,  of  good  artists  at 
that  time  in  Venice  renders  it  highly  probable  that  Cagliari  had  not 
then  been  able  to  show  that  he  was  entitled  to  greater  distinction  than 
Vasari  accorded  him.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that,  although 
at  Venice  in  1557,  his  progress  in  his  profession  had  not  then  been 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  escape  the  sweeping  censure  of  Ludovico 
Dolce,  who,  in  his  "  Dialogo  dell  a  pittura  intitolato  l^Aretino,*' 
Venegia,  1557,  wrote, 'VFor  the  present  I  much  fear  painting  will 
once  more  decline,  as  I  do  not  see  any  of  our  young  artists  who 
evince  a  su  perior  talent  j  and  those  who  might  succeed  appear 
enticed  by  the  love  of  money  more  than  by  the  love  of  glory," 

Amongst  the  patrons  Paul  Veronese  then  possessed  none  were 
more  energetic  in  sounding  his  praises  than  Daniel  Barbero, 
patriarch  elect  of  Aquileia,  a  learned  and  well-known  member  of  a 
noble  Venetian  family,  whose  merits  had  secured  him  the  distinction 
of  being  accredited  as  ambassador  from  the  Republic  of  Venice  to 
Edward  VL  of  England. 

Paul  Veronese  was  entrusted  with  the  ornamentation  of  the 
mansion  then  lately  erected  for  Barbero  at  Maseira  near  Asolo,  m 
the  territory  of  Treviso,  and  he  there  acquitted  himself  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  patron,  and  of  his  brother  Marc  Anthony 
Barbero,  as  to  induce  them  to  strongly  recommend  him  to  the 
Venetian  nobility  as  an  artist  in  every  manner  worthy  their  support 
and  countenance* 

Among  others  who  thus  became  acquainted  with  Paul  Veronese 
was  Girolamus  Grimanus,  and,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  it  is  to 
that  distinguished  man  alone  that  Art  owes  the  production  of  the 
justly- renowned  picture  of  the  "  Marriage  at  Cana''  by  Paul 
Veronese, 

It  may  here  be  useful  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  these  remarks  hy 
noticing  the  terms  in  which  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
writers  on  modern  Art  has  very  lately  described  the  Louvre  picture, 
and  from  it  to  raise  a  standard  of  comparison  whereby  the  explanatory 
historical  narrative  hereinafter  given  may  be  measured  and  justified  :— 

^'  The  painter  has  selected  the  moment  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  miracle  which  changed  the  water  into  wine.  The  Saviour  is 
seated  at  the  back,  at  the  centre  of  the  tabic,  which  is  of  *  horse- 
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shoe '  form.  At  the  same  table,  on  the  left,  arc  seen  the  most 
illustrious  sovereigns  of  the  i6th  century  (described  by  Zanetti  from 
the  records  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  George)  as  Francis  I. ;  Charles 
V.  ;  the  Sultan  Solyman  I. ;  Mary  Queen  of  England,  &c.  The 
bridegroom,  a  handsome  young  man  with  black  beard,  clothed  in 
purple  and  gold,  is  represented  under  the  likeness  of  Alphonso 
D'Avalos  Marquis  de  Guast,  and  the  bride  has  the  portrait  of 
Eleanor  of  Austria,  sister  of  Charles  V.  and  Queen  of  France. 
Lower  down  is  Vittoria  Colonna,  Marchioness  of  Pescara,  holding  a 
tooth-pick  in  her  hand ;  and  on  the  right  are  the  cardinals  and 
monks,  beyond  doubt  far  more  surprised  at  being  seated  at  the  same 
table  with  the  Saviour  than  at  a  miracle  their  faith  forbad  them  to  be 
astonished  at. 

"  In  the  foreground  are  seen  a  group  of  musicians,  of  physio- 
gnomies full  of  character  and  intelligence.  They  are  the  great 
painters  of  Venice.  The  venerable  octogenarian  who  plays  the 
double  bass,  his  head  bent  forward  to  see  the  music,  is  Titian ; 
the  elder  Bassano  plays  the  flute {})'^  Paul  Veronese  himself  is 
playing  the  viola ;  and  Tintoretto,  by  his  side,  has  a  similar  instru- 
ment— each  forms  one  of  the  illustrious  quartet  j  the  brother  ot 
Paul,  Benedetto  Cagliari,  habited  in  a  brocade  robe,  stands  by,  holding 
a  cup  of  the  wine  in  his  hand.  The  festive  hall  is  full  of  attendants 
actively  engaged,  who  pour  into  precious  glasses  the  generous  wine 
created  at  the  Saviour's  command  ;  a  negro  presents  a  glass  of  it  to 
the  newly  married.  On  the  open  gallery,  facing  the  spectator,  is  a 
band  of  servants,  who  carry  smoking  dishes,  carve  the  viands,  or 
seek  on  the  sideboard  gold  and  silver  vessels.  Truly,  this  picture 
of  the  '  Marriage  at  Cana '  is  the  triumph  of  Paul  Veronese,  aye, 
almost  the  triumph  of  painting.  Without  doubt  such  a  composition 
was  never  intended  to  satisfy  feeling,  or  to  touch  the  heart,  as  in  the 
sublime  ^  Supper '  of  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Religion,  His- 
tory, and  Propriety  are  not  to  be  seen  here.  All  is  senseless  and 
enchanting.  The  principal  personage  is  with  difficulty  discovered; 
the  accessories  are  not  of  less  importance  than  the  persons  repre- 
sented ;  the  costumes  are  as  interesting  as  the  features.  What  a 
negro  !  what  a  dwarf!  What  a  couple  of  white  greyhounds  !  they 
seem  almost  of  as  much  importance  as  the  God  of  the  festival.  It 
appears  that  the  painter  has  taken  pleasure  in  disregarding  all  the 
laws  of  Art,"  &c. 

This  description,  taken  in  connection  with  the  remarks  already 
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quoted,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  indicating  the  precise  position 
awarded  tn  Art  to  this  celebrated  production  in  the  19th  century, 
and  may  be  accordingly  so  dealt  with. 

Except  as  a  wonderful  composition,  and  a  marvel  of  colouring, 
what  credit  have  Art  critics  hitherto  awarded  Paul  Veronese  in 
reference  to  this  picture  ?  Every  principle  of  Art  is  boldly  declared 
to  have  been  violated  in  it.  Religion,  feeling,  and  propriety  lost 
sight  of,  and  everj^thing,  history  and  costume  included,  disregarded 
for  no  better  purpose  than  to  act  as  a  mere  vehicle  to  give  effect  to 
the  artist's  thorough  *'  abandon  "  to  his  desire  for  luxury^  show,  and 
effect.  And  is  this  really  all  the  teachers  in  Art  have  been  able  to 
do  for  us  ?  Have  their  powers  of  perception  been  so  blinded,  and 
their  intelligence  so  blunted  that  they  can  find  no  better  clue  to  the 
paintcr^s  object  ?  No  nobler  sentiment  than  the  mere  wanton 
gratification  of  his  personal  feeling,  at  the  expense  of  Religion 
History,  Propriety,  and  Art  ?  Alas  !  it  is  much  to  be  feared  such 
is  the  case  j  and  that  the  most  careful  consideration  of  all  their 
erudite  and  learned  disquisitions  on  the  subject  is  to  leave  it  exactly 
as  it  has  already  been  herein  mentioned,  viz.,  as  ^'  an  Art  mystery,'' 
which  has  yet  to  be  developed.  That,  however,  which  Art  critics 
have  hitherto  utterly  failed  to  explain,  chance  has  revealed  ;  and  not 
only  afforded  a  direct  and  perfect  clue  to  the  true  origin,  object,  and 
meaning  of  the  picture,  but  supplied  an  accurate  list  of  the  twenty- 
two  portraits  therein  (of  which  twelve  alone  are  now  known),  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  has  restored  to  Art  the  original  picture 
of  Paul  Veronese  in  its  untouched  purity,  brilliancy,  and  beauty. 

Before  however  resuming  the  narrative  connected  with  the 
painting,  it  may  be  desirable  to  dispose  of  the  objections  already 
mentioned,  and  to  consider  them  in  detail.  Whatever  blame  is, 
prhfifi  facie^  to  be  attached  to  the  undeniable  anachronism  charged 
against  Paul  Veronese  of  habiting  the  guests  and  attendants  in  the 
costume  of  the  period,  the  simple  explanation  is,  that  he  but  followed 
the  example  set  by  his  great  leader  and  contemporary,  Titian,  and  his 
predecessors  in  the  Italian  and  German  schools.  The  time  was 
when  Art  contented  itself  by  representing  religious  subjects  in  all 
their  simplicity  ;  then  followed  imaginary  quan  scriptural  produc- 
tions, wherein  some  well-known  individual  was  represented  as  being 
personally  honoured  by  the  Virgin  or  the  Saviour;  and  that  novelty 
was  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  another  phase  of  artistic  caprice — by  the 
selection  of  some  recognised  and  admitted  fact  in  connection  with 
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the  Saviour,  and  filling  in  the  accompaniments  with  contemporary 
characters.  Thus,  in  1543,  Titian  painted  his  celebrated  "  Ecce 
Homo"  (which  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  collection  of 
Charles  I.,  and,  being  after  his  execution  sold  by  order  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Belvidere  Gallery  at  Vienna).  In 
that  wonderful  picture  Titian  represented  his  friend  Peter  Aretino  as 
Pilate,  and  his  illustrious  protector,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with 
the  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent  on  horseback,  as  two  of  the 
spectators,  his  patron  (for  whom  the  painting  was  executed)  standing 
by  their  side.  Titian  also  introduced  the  portraits  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  family.  The  anachronism  in  this  picture  is  certainly  of 
the  most  incongruous  description,  thus  :  Aretino  is  represented  in 
Roman  costume,  Charles  in  his  Milan  armour,  and  Solyman  in 
Turkish  robe  and  turban ;  whilst  the  two  guards,  with  halberds 
in  their  hands,  and  swords  by  their  sides,  are  in  the  Venetian 
costume  of  the  day,  as  also  is  the  artist,  his  family,  and  his  patron. 
The  introduction  of  Aretino's  likeness  was  a  debt  of  gratitude  Titian 
justly  owed  him  (Aretino  having  recommended  him  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  1530,  prior  to  which  time  he  was  in  actual  poverty). 
The  presence  of  his  patron  in  such  distinguished  company  was 
necessarily  "of  course,"  and  probably  formed  one  of  the  principal 
inducements  for  him  to  give  the  commission.  With  this  precedent 
before  him,  Girolamus  Grimanus  resolved  to  adopt  it,  and  it  is  to 
his  express  desire,  as  hereinafter  explained,  rather  than  to  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  Paul  Veronese,  that  the  artistic  example  so 
set  by  Titian  was  followed,  and  its  principles  of  composition 
adopted.  Nay,  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  Grimanus  far  ex- 
ceeded anything  Titian  had  contemplated.  He  had  been  content  to 
bring  certain  historical  characters  of  his  day  in  direct  personal  con- 
nection with  a  scriptural  subject  without  any  object  beyond  their 
introduction  and  identification.  To  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
would  be  to  make  him  represent  those  bitter  and  implacable  enemies 
the  Emperor  and  the  Sultan  Solyman  in  unison,  at  least,  on  one 
point,  viz.,  that  of  countenancing,  if  not  taking  part  in,  the  reviling 
of  the  Saviour,  which  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

Whilst  noticing  this  picture  it  may  be  as  well  to  direct  attention 
to  another  celebrated  production  of  Titian's  pencil,  wherein  he  has 
introduced  his  patrons  at  the  same  table  with  the  Saviour,  viz.,  in 
his  picture  of"  Christ  and  his  two  disciples  at  Emmaus."  Thus,  the 
figure  on  the  right  of  the  Saviour  represents  the  Emperor  Charles 
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v.,  and  his  son  Philip  behind  him  as  a  page  ;  whilst  the  disciple  on 
the  left  Is  a  portrait  in  profile  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  celebrated 
statesman  and  ill-used  minister  of  Chiirles  V,  This  picture,  painted 
for  the  church  of  Pregradi,  afterwards  formed  a  portion  of  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  Charles  I.,  of  England,  and  Jabach  the 
Paris  banker,  who  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  the  Louvre,  where  it  may  now  be  seen. 

Girolamus  Grimanus,  however,  whilst  he  decided  on  adopting 
Titian's  principle  of  composition  (if  so  it  can  be  styled)  desired  to 
combine  the  primary  announcement  of  the  Saviour's  divinity  with  his 
first  miracle  in  such  a  manner  that  its  details  should  declare  the  truth  of 
the  heavenly  declaration  in  all  its  force  and  meaning.  That  idea  Paul 
Veronese  faithfully  and  most  ably  fulfilled,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  charge  of  anachronism — at  least  to 
the  extent  of  alleging  it  an  original  error  on  the  part  of  the  artist — 
the  accusation  still  remains  that  he  lost  sight  of  all  sense  of  religious 
feeling,  or  rather  that  he  made  it  altogether  secondary  to  the  social, 
and  that  the  Saviour  and  Virgin  are  comparatively  reduced  to  non- 
entities \  or,  as  described  by  Kiigler  in  his  "  Handbook  of  Painting," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  464,  "That  instead  of  any  religious  interest,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  display  of  the  most  cheerful  human  scenes,  and  the 
richest  worldly  splendour.  The  guests  are  supposed  to  be  almost 
entirely  contemporary  portraits,  so  that  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  of  themselves  sufficiently  insignificant,  entirely  sink  in 
comparison." 

In  making  this  asseveration,  how  little  consideration  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  the  subject  by  those  who  have  ventured  to  prefer 
the  complaint.  Indeed  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  which  has  been 
less  appreciated  or  comprehended,  the  religious  facts  and  moral  truths 
sought  to  be  represented,  or  the  talent  of  the  artist.  The  actual 
position  of  the  Saviour  at  this  period  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
overlooked  or  misunderstood,  ^Tis  true  his  Divinity  had  been 
revealed,  and  declared  on  several  occasions  ;  but  up  to  the  period  of 
the  marriage  feast  he  had  never  vouchsafed  to  ^'  manifest  forth  his 
glory  "  to  man.  Hence  he  was  bidden  thereto  as  an  ordinary  guest, 
on  the  same  footing  as  his  mother  and  his  disciples.  Scripture  does 
not  state  there  was  any  circumsiance  whatever  which,  cither  in  the 
invitation  or  the  reception  of  the  Saviour,  distinguished  him  abuve 
his  fellow  men,  or  entitled  him  to  the  seat  of  honour.  The  picture 
represents  the  guests  seated,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  nuptial 
N.  S.  1867,  Vuu  IV.  '  R  R 
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feast,  the  most  distinguished  persons  being  naturally  the  bride  ai 
bridegroom  and  their  immediate  friends.  Hence,  to  have  depict 
the  Saviour  as  the  principal  figure  at  that  moment  would  have  been 
have  altogether  misconceived  the  fact  intended  to  be  represente 
So  far  indeed  from  the  position  awarded  to  the  Saviour  being  open 
objection,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse.  He  occupies  the  centre  of  tl 
picture,  although  unobtrusively.  Still,  when  the  imagination  coj 
ceives  the  scene  which  must  inevitably  have  instantly  followed  tl 
announcement  of  the  miracle,  he  would  then  have  been  in,  pi 
excellence^  the  very  best  place  to  have  received  the  hom^e  ai 
adoration  of  all  present.  In  awarding  the  Saviour,  therefore,  tl 
seat  of  humility,  Paul  Veronese  but  strictly  carried  out  that  ^whi< 
Scripture  has  declared  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Divine  Oj 
at  that  moment ;  viz.,  to  preserve  the  strictest  incognito.  Thus  tl 
Virgin,  who  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  been  duly  prepared  i 
the  exercise  of  his  heavenly  powers,  when  they  wanted  wine,  sa 
unto  him,  "  They  have  no  wine,"  she  by  such  expression  indica 
ing  her  personal  conviction  that  her  Divine  Son  could  command 
Even,  then,  however,  the  proper  moment  had  not  arrived.  Hem 
the  reply — "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  Mine  hour 
not  yet  come."  Content  with  this  answer,  but  yet  confident  that  tl 
moment  was  near  at  hand,  the  Virgin  called  the  servants  to  her,  aj 
said  unto  them,  "  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it.  And  the 
were  set  there  six  waterpots  of  stone  after  the  manner  of  purifyii 
of  the  Jews,  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece."  (John  ii.  ( 
True  to  his  text,  Paul  Veronese  has  represented  several  of  tho 
stone  pots,  of  a  highly  ornamental  character.  Presently,  however- 
the  want  of  wine  was  more  commonly  and  extensively  felt — tl 
source  of  enjoyment  was  exhausted,  and  the  continuance  of  tl 
pleasure  of  the  feast  endangered.  Then  the  supreme  mome 
arrived  which  was  for  the  first  time  to  declare  to  humanity  tl 
glorious  power  of  its  Saviour.  Then  it  was  that  the  servants,  wl 
had  remained  in  readiness  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Virgi 
received  the  divine  command,  "  Fill  the  waterpots  with  water  :  aj 
they  filled  them  to  the  brim."  And  he  saith  unto  them,  *'  Dra 
out  now,  and  bare  unto  the  governor  of  the  feast  .  .  .  -  .  and  th 
bare  it."  It  is  the  identical  moment  of  fulfilling  this  order  that  Pa 
Veronese  has  selected  ;  so  precise  indeed  was  the  instant  he  choj 
that  there  had  been  barely  time  to  fully  obey  the  Saviour's  commar 
The  governor  of  the  feast  still  holds  in  his  hand  the  glass  containi 
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the  *' water  that  was  made  wine,"  He  had  but  just  tasted  it,  and 
*^  knew  not  whence  it  was  (but  the  servants  which  drew  the  water 
knew)/*  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  a  proof  of 
artistic  talent  for  which  credit  has  never  yet  been  awarded  to  Paul 
Veronese^^viz.,  in  order  to  show  that  the  servants  to  whom  the 
miracle  was  alone  known  had  not  thin  divulged  it^  he  has  depicted 
them  engaged  in  the  act  of  pouring  out  the  wine.  When  the  ruler 
of  the  feast  had  tasted  the  wine  (which  it  is  evident  had  not  yet 
reached  the  bridegroom's  lips),  instead  of  having  the  remotest  idea 
of  attributing  its  production  to  its  true  source,  he  called  the  bride- 
groom to  compliment  him  on  its  excellence,  and  said  unto  him, 
**  Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine  ;  and  when 
men  have  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse ;  but  thou  hast  kept 
the  good  wine  until  now/'  The  fact  that  the  miracle  was  the  work 
of  the  Saviour  was  at  that  mmmnt  utterly  unknown  to  any,  save  only 
as  before  mentioned,  "the  servants  which  drew  the  water,"  and 
they  had  not  yet  revealed  it.  The  remark,  therefore,  that  the  car- 
dinals and  monks,  beyond  doubt,  were  far  more  surprised  at  being 
seated  at  the  same  table  with  the  Saviour  than  at  a  miracle  their  faith 
forbade  them  to  be  astonished  at,  is  a  solecism  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion ;  and  when  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  real  object  sought 
to  be  represented  by  Paul  Veronese,  the  notion  that  the  religious 
feeling  has  been  altogether  made  secondary  to  the  social,  and  the 
Saviour  and  Virgin  comparatively  reduced  to  nonentities,  utterly 
fails,  and  with  it  every  cause  for  censuring  the  artist. 

Had  the  chosen  moment  been  that  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Saviour's  miracle  by  the  *' servants  which  drew  the 
water,'*  at  the  instant  when  he  *'  manifested  forth  his  glory,  and  his 
disciples  believed  in  him,"  the  whole  scene  must  necessarily  have 
been  completely  changed  i  and  the  passing  pleasure  of  a  mere  wedding 
feast  been  lost  in  the  heartfelt  utterance  of  a  united  feeling,  and  ex- 
pression of  amazement,  joy,  and  thanksgiving.  To  imagine  a  feast 
continued  in  the  ordinary  course,  after  the  first  glorious  miracle  of 
the  Saviour  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  declared,  is  to  out- 
rage every  preconceived  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  therefore 
render  it  utterly  impossible  that  Paul  Veronese  ever  intended  it 
should  so  be  understood. 

Having  thus,  it  is  hoped,  fairly  met,  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
the  two  principal  objections  alleged  against  the  great  artist,  all 
questions  of  mere  criticism  upon  the  details  of  the  painting  may  be 
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properly  left  to  those  professors  of  art  who  constitute  themselves 
authorities  in  that  department  of  science,  and  attention  be  directed 
to  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  selection  of  the  subject 
of  the  picture,  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  it,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 

Adhering  to  the  intention  to  avoid  any  attempt  at  a  biographical 
memoir  of  Paul  Veronese,  there  is,  nevertheless,  one  error  imme- 
diately connected  with  him  and  Grimanus  which  ought  to  be 
rectified.  Thus,  it  is  gravely  averred,  that,  *' The  Procurator 
Griman/,  having  been  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  invited 
Paulo  to  attend  him  to  Rome,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaele."  (Bryan). 
Whether  Paul  Veronese  ever  went  to  Rome  at  all,  may,  for  several 
good  reasons,  be  well  doubted ;  and  be  ranked  in  the  same  category 
with  Albert  Diirer's  imaginary  visit  to  the  Pay  Bas  and  Venice,  in 
1490.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  he  was  not  invited  by  Girolamus 
Grimanus  to  accompany  him  there  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  inasmuch  as  Grimanus  never  held 
that  appointment,  or  went  to  Rome  in  any  such  capacity. 

Girolamus  Grimanus  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Patrician 
family  of  the  "  Grimani,"  two  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Doge  of  Venice  ;  and  at  the  time  the  picture  of  the  "  Marriage  at 
Cana ''  was  painted,  he  filled  the  responsible  office  of  a  Procurator 
of  St.  Mark,  a  dignity  second  only  to  that  of  Doge.  Among  the 
many  privileges  attached  to  the  office  of  procurator,  was  the  right  of 
exemption  from  fulfilling  the  office  of  ambassador  to  the  Republic,  that 
position  being  very  often  most  onerous  and  undesirable,  on  account 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  pay  attached  to  it.  Indeed,  the  procu- 
rators were  absolutely  prohibited  from  being  absent  from  Venice 
more  than  two  days  in  each  month,  without  express  authority  from 
the  Great  Council,  and  they  were  obliged  to  hold  three  public 
audiences  per  week.  When,  in  addition  to  those  duties,  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  Republic  never  accredited  more  than  one  person  at  a 
time  as  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  and  that  Aloysius  Mocenigo,  Alarc 
Antonio  du  Mola,  and  Girolamus  Soranzo,  respectively  represented 
the  Republic  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  at  the  period  when  it  was 
imagined  Girolamus  Grimanus  was  ambassador,  and  the  delusion  is 
at  once  dispelled. 

The  year  1558  closed  with  political  clouds  of  fearful  portent  to 
Europe.     War  and  rumours  of  war  everywhere  reigned  supreme. 
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and  from  their  continuance  no  State  had  more  to  dread  than  Venice ; 
which  stood^  as  it  were,  a  ready  sacrifice  to  he  ojfFered  up  to  any 
expediency  which  might  best  suit  the  views  of  the  contending  parties. 
When,  therefore,  peace  was  concluded  between  the  European 
Powers  at  Cateau-Cambresis,  at  the  end  of  January,  1559,  ^^ 
came  as  a  perfect  relief  and  godsend  to  Venice,  who  having  already 
closed  its  disputes  with  Solyman,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  had  nothing 
further  to  dread,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  felt  herself  \n 
security,  and  at  liberty  to  devote  her  energies  to  the  revival  of  her 
commerce,  and  the  development  of  her  resources. 

If  the  inquiry  were  made,  what  was  the  distingutshing  feature  of 
Italian  and  German  art  in  the  l6th  century^  the  answer  assuredly 
would  be  "  Allegory/'  It  appears  almost  by  common  consent  to 
have  then  been  adopted  by  artists  as  a  ready  means  of  either  convey- 
ing the  grossest  flattery,  or  of  giving  effect  to  the  immediate  wishes 
of  their  patrons  \  and  its  adoption^  therefore,  was  almost  universal. 
Never  was  it  resorted  to  under  more  justifiable  circumstances,  than 
by  Girolamus  Grimanus, 

%^  the  before-mentioned  treaty  of  Cateau-Canibresis,  Venice  was 
placed  in  perfect  peace  with  all  humanity,  and  that  happy  event 
Grimanus  resolved  to  record. 

He  had  lived  in  troubled  times,  and  witnessed  many  of  the  im- 
portant events  which  had  threatened  the  Republic  he  loved  so  well. 
He  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  those  leading  political  affairs 
which  had  so  seriously  affected  Venice  and  her  prosperity.  In  hh 
time  Francis  L  had  been  worsted  at  Pavia  by  the  forces  of  Charles  V., 
and  had  afterwards  been  forced  into  a  marriage  with  Eleanor  of 
Austria.  Alphonse  D'Avalos,  Marquis  du  Guasto  (the  nephew 
of  his  old  friend  the  Marquis  of  Pescara),  had  fought  for  Charles 
against  Francis,  and  found  an  early  death  two  years  after  his  defeat 
by  the  Count  D'Enghten,  at  the  battle  of  Cerizolles.  Grimanus 
had  not  forgotten  the  scandalous  alliance  of  Francis  L  with  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  in  1537,  and  from  which  Venice  had  suffered  so 
much.  He  well  remembered  the  marriage  of  Philip  XL,  the  son  of 
Charles  V.,  with  Mary  of  England,  and  that  his  old  friend  Daniel 
Barbaro  (afterwards  his  coadjutor  as  Patriarch  of  Aquileia),  had 
represented  Venice  at  the  Court  of  Edward  VL  of  England*  To 
hh  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  attempt  made  by  Barbarossa  to 
obtain  forcible  possession  of  the  beautiful  Giulia  Gonzaga,  in  order 
to  lend  an  additional  charm  to  the  seraglio  of  his  master  Solyman,  was 
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still  fresh.  No  one  knew  better  then  he^  the  persecution  to  which  his 
personal  and  esteemed  friend  Cardinal  Pole  had  been  subjected  by 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  nor  the  great  kindness  evinced  towards  the 
Cardinal  by  their  mutual  friend  Aloisius  Priolus.  The  services  ren- 
dered to  the  state  by  his  friend  Marc  Antony  Barbaro  he  duly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  though  last,  by  no  means  the  least  in  his  estimation,  and 
worthy  of  being  prominently  remembered  by  him,  was  the  justly 
renowned  Vittoria  Colonna,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her 
sex  —  the  guardian  angel  of  her  nephew,  the  before-mentioned 
Alphonse  D'Avalos,  Marquis  du  Guasto;  to  her  dying  moment 
the  warm  friend  of  Michael  Angelo — and  at  all  times  a  kind  and 
liberal  protector  of  the  arts. 

In  1559,  when  the  picture  of  the  "Marriage  of  Cana"  was  first 
thought  of,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  before-mentioned 
persons  had  already  passed  away — the  only  sovereign  amongst  them 
then  living  being  the  Sultan  Solyman.  All  had  played  prominent 
parts  in  the  world's  drama ;  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
whole  being  the  development  of  the  worse  features  of  the  human 
character,  entailing  misery  and  ruin  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow  beings.  Grimanus,  shocked  with  the  knowledge  and 
remembrance  of  such  horrors,  and  in  honour  of  the  peace  just 
concluded,  whereby  Venice  was  preserved,  conceived  the  notion  of 
bringing  all  these  discordant  elements — those  bitter  enemies  in  life — 
into  one  bond  of  amity  and  goodwill ;  and  at  least  upon  canvas  to 
enjoy  the  theory  of  the  benefits  which  mankind,  in  his  opinion, 
would  have  derived  had  all  those  persistent  enemies  been  actuated 
by  a  united  desire  to  live  in  brotherly  love  and  affection;  and  thereby 
teach  posterity  the  lesson,  that,  by  mutual  forbearance,  human 
happiness  might  be  best  attained  and  enjoyed,  and  better  preparation 
made  for  that  eternity  which  inevitably  awaits  all  mankind.  The 
notion  was  doubtless  "  Utopian,'^  and  its  realisation  would  in  itself 
have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle.  The  idea  however  once  suggested, 
how  best  could  it  be  accomplished  ?  How  better  than  by  depicting 
them  together  at  a  banquet  of  love ;  and  what  feast  so  glorious  as 
that  marriage  festival,  graced  by  the  Saviour's  presence,  and  hallowed 
by  his  glorious  miracle.  The  subject  was  one  which  promised,  if 
properly  carried  out,  to  realise  the  express  wish  of  Grimanus,  viz., 
to  give  effect  to  the  heavenly  announcement — "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men.'* 

The   intention   thus   decided,   what   could    be   too   gorgeous  or 
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magnificent  in  its  details  to  do  honour  to  such  a  feast,  to  celebrate  so 
grand  and  noble  a  purpose.  So  far  from  censuring  the  artist  for  the 
splendour  of  his  display,  he  deserves  ail  the  praise  that  cim  be 
bestowed  upon  him.  The  Venetians  in  hh  time  were  accustomed 
to  public  spectacles  and  brilliant  pageants.  But  two  years  previously 
(1557),  had  been  celebrated  at  Venice  the  marriage  of  Zelia  Dandola 
with  the  Doge  Lorentius  Priulus,  distinguished  for  its  singular  and 
exceeding  magnificence,  For  Paul  Veronese,  therefore,  to  have 
carried  out  the  intention  and  wishes  of  his  patron  in  any  than  a  state 
of  princely  grandeur,  would  have  defeated  the  very  object  in  view, 
and  have  materially  affected  hts  future.  At  this  time  (1559) 
Veronese  was  anything  but  a  rich  man,  or  one  of  renown.  He  was 
still  unmarried,  and  fighting  the  battle  of  life  with  that  earnestness 
of  purpose  which  led  to,  and  ultimately  secured,  that  renown 
which  he  afterwards  enjoyed,  and  has  ever  since  retained*  Hence, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  Paul  Veronese  called  into  action  every 
artistic  energy  he  possessed  to  make  his  work  as  powerful  and  com- 
plete as  possible.  Not  only  had  he  to  bring  together  the  several 
personages  before  mentioned  at  the  festive  board,  but  to  so  arrange 
them  as  to  illustrate  some  of  the  principal  events  connected  with 
their  lives.  The  feast  itself  would  have  been  altogether  incomplete 
without  the  adjunct  of  music  ;  and  thus,  under  the  guise  of  musicians, 
the  sister  muse  might  be  well  and  appropriately  introduced.  Not- 
withstanding the  performers  were  limited  to  four,  they  yet  comprised 
the  most  illustrious  artists  of  the  day,  viz.,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and 
Bassano — Paul  Veronese  making  the  fourth^all  faithful  and  in- 
teresting likenesses  of  men  whom  Art  delights  to  honour.  As  no 
feast  at  that  period  would  have  been  given  without  the  element  of 
"  folly/'  the  introduction  of  "jesters  '*  became  a  necessity.  Accord- 
ingly, no  less  than  five  of  them  arc  introduced  by  Paul  Veronese,  of 
whom  three  deserve  especial  mention.  The  object  and  dramatis 
persoru£  being  thus  agreed  upon,  the  manner  in  which  Paul  Veronese 
carried  out  the  wishes  of  his  patron  will  best  be  gathered  from  the 

picture  itself* 

(  Tq  hi  c&Hiinued. ) 
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SHAKESPEARIAN   DISCOVERIES. 

jHERE  seems  something  inspiring  in  the  very  name  of 
Shakespeare  :  in  our  early  years  we  wonder  at  his  wide- 
spread reputation ;  in  youth  we  read  him  with  ever- 
growing delight ;  and  as  our  experience  of  the  world  and 
of  literature  increases,  we  seek,  with  a  'more  chastened  zeal,  to 
analyse  critically  the  causes  of  the  veneration  for  those  glorious  out- 
pourings of  a  full  and  ready  mind,  which  seem  naturally  to  have 
become  the  creed  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  In  his  case  the  old 
adage  is  reversed  :  '*  Familiarity"  with  him  "  breeds"  no  "contempt," 
and  the  deeper  our  study  the  greater  our  admiration ;  feeling  in  our 
minds  and  in  our  hearts  that  no  mere  uninspired  author  had  ever 
such  power  to  amuse,  instruct,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to 
elevate  and  purify  us.  "  The  very  dust  of  such  a  man,"  therefore, 
as  was  well  said  of  the  great  and  good  Bishop  Hall,  "is  gold," 
and  though  the  ecstatic  admiration  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  a 
large  part  of  the  world,  more  especially  the  great  Teutonic  race,  may 
occasionally  expose  them  to  the  ridicule  of  colder  temperaments 
which  find  in  their  own  souls  no  response  to  his  great  powers,  no 
vestige  occurs,  however  trifling,  of  his  works  or  of  his  ways, 
eliminated  by  time  from  the  abyss  of  obscurity,  but  what  is  hailed 
with  shouts  of  gratulation. 

The  discovery,  therefore,  ofa  hitherto-unknown  edition  of  his  earliest 
published  work,  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  first  printed  in  1593,  has 
naturally  excited  a  great  sensation ;  but  to  give  it  a  more  enduring 
memorial  than  a  newspaper  aflFords,  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  little  space 
for  a  description  of  it. 

As  I  have  already  given  a  full  detail  of  the  discovery  in  a  letter 
inserted  in  The  Times  of  October  4,  I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat, 
with  very  considerable  additions,  what  is  there  said. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  all  very  early  editions  of  the  poems  of 
Shakespeare  is  well  known  ;  but  perhaps  of  all  of  them,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  of  1593,  which  was  the  first- 
published  work  of  Shakespeare,  the  rarest  and  most  curious  is  the 
remarkable  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  called  the  "  Passionate 
Pilgrime,"  issued  surreptitiously  under  the  name  of  the  great  poet  in 
the  year  1599.  ^^^  ^'^'X  copy  of  this  tract  hitherto  known  is  that 
preserved   in   the   Capell   collection   at  Cambridge,    where    it    has 
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long  been  considered  one  of  the  choicest  rarities  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College.     It  is,  however,  very  dirty  from  much  use. 

That  another  copy  of  a  work  believed  for  a  century  to  be  unique 
should  now  be  discovered  is  in  itself  a  very  singular  occurrence,  but 
that  a  beautifully  clean  and  perfect  copy  of  it  should  be  disin- 
terred at  this  late  day,  bound  up  with  an  edition  of  ''  Venus  and 
Adonis/'  the  very  existence  of  which  has  been  hitherto  unsuspected, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  unprecedented  event  in  the  history  of  Shake- 
spearian bibliography. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  discovery  was  made  are  very 
remarkable.  No  one — ^not  even  Sir  Charles  Isham,  the  respected 
owner  of  this  precious  volume,  and  of  several  other  rare  and 
valuable  works  printed  about  the  same  time— was  aware  of  his  pos- 
sessing such  literary  treasures,  till  my  professional  examination  a  few 
weeks  since  of  the  books  contained  in  the  old  library  at  Lam  port,  in 
Northamptonshire,  brought  them  to  light.  There,  in  a  back  lumber 
room,  covered  with  dust  and  exposed  to  the  depretiations  of  mice, 
which  had  already  digested  the  contents  of  some  of  the  books,  and 
amid  hundreds  of  old  volumes  of  various  dates  and  sizes,  the  far 
greater  part  of  which  arc  of  very  trifling  value,  I  discovered  a  little 
collection  of  volumes  contemporary,  or  neady  so,  with  the  work 
in  question,  the  very  sight  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  warm  the 
heart  of  the  most  cold-blooded  bibliomaniac.  In  this  same  place 
they  had  remained  uncared  for  and  unexamined  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing the  **  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant."  It  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  why  they  had  been  banished  from  the  large  library  below 
stairs,  which,  among  a  considerable  quantity  of  common  and  now 
comparatively  valueless' books,  contains  some  of  great  rarity  and 
value.  The  majority  of  these,  as  was  shown  by  documents  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  examining,  and  many  of  which  had  the  original 
cost-prices  affixed,  were  collected  by  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  the  fifth 
baronet,  a  gentleman  ^of  great  literary  acquirements,  who  built  the 
library  and  altered  the  house  in  the  time  of  King  George  I.,  it 
having  been  originally  erected  by  John  Isham,  Esq*,  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  altered  and  improved  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L,  from  a  design  by  John  Webb,  the  son-in-law  of  Inigo 
Jones,  The  books  now  discovered  were  no  doubt  collected  by  a 
more  remote  possessor  of  the  property — possibly  by  Thomas  Isham, 
who  died  in  1605,  There  is  every  evidence  to  show  that  the  books 
have  remained  in  the  house  from  a  very  eariy  period,  and  that  no 
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additions  of  any  moment  have  been  made  to  the  library  for  the  I 
150  years. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  in  extenuation  of  the  books 
question  having  for  so  many  years  attracted  no  attention,  that  X 
more  precious  of  them,  being  bound  in  the  old  common  vellum 
the  period,  and  without  lettering  or  any  outside  indication  of  th 
contents,  would  challenge  no  notice  except  from  a  real  and  curie 
lover  of  old,  and  to  most  people,  uninviting-looking  books. 

The  subject  of  the  present  article  is,  both  internally  and  cxtc 
nally,  in  the  most  charming  condition ;  and  the  expressions  of  ; 
eminent  writer  and  excellent  judge  of  old  books,  who  has  just  se 
it,  are  not  at  all  too  strong  : — '*  I  have  never  seen,"  says  he,  '*  a 
never  hope  to  see,  a  finer,  purer,  or  fresher  copy  ;  it  might  have  th 
moment  left,  save  for  its  dryness,  the  binder's  hands,  or  Shakespea 
himself  might  have  folded  it  up  for  some  dear  friend/*  It  is  bouj 
in  the  original  wrapping  vellum,  with  strings,  and  without  any  ou 
side  lettering  ;  and  from  its  small  size,  for  it  measures  only  5  inch 
by  3  J  inches,  could  easily  be  overlooked  or  lost.  At  the  end  are  bou 
two  other  rare  tracts, — namely,  *'  Epigrammes  and  Elegies," 
I.  D.  and  C.  M.  (/.^.,  Sir  John  Davies  and  Christopher  Marlon 
and  "  Certaine  of  Ovid's  Elegies,"  by  C.  Marlow,  both  purporting 
have  been  printed  at  "  Middleborough,"  in  Holland,  though  really 
London,  without  date,  but  probably  in  or  about  1599. 

The  edition  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  I  have  had  the  good  fortu 
to  discover  was  printed  for  William  Leake  in  1599.  The  foUowL 
is  a  copy  of  the  title-page,  the  vertical  strokes  showing  the  divisio 
of  the  lines  : — 

"  Venvs  I  AND  Adonis.  |  Filia  mtretur  vulgus :  mihi  flat 
Apollo  I  Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua.  \  Imprinted  at  Lond 
for  William  Leake,  dwel-  |  ling  in  Paules  Churchyard  at  the  sig 
of  the  Greyhound.      1599." 

Extending  across  the  top  of  the  title-page  is  a  beautifully  engrav 
ornamental  woodcut,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  coat  of  arms 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  following  the  quotation,  which  is  from  Ovi 
is  another  woodcut. 

In  all  bibliographical  lists  hitherto  published,  an  edition  of  i6c 
**  printed  by  I.  H.  for  lohn  Harison,"  is  noticed  as  being  in  t 
Bodleian  Library.  This  copy,  however,  has  only  a  manuscript  tit 
page,  and  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Halliwell  (Folio  Shakespea 
vol.  16,  p.  245)  that  no  edition  bearing  the  date  of  1600,  with  su 


an  imprint,  could  have  existed,  Harison  having  parted  with  the 
copyright  to  Leake  four  years  previously.  It  may  naturally  be  con- 
jectured that  the  Bodleian  copy  may  be  the  edition  of  1599,  but,  on 
examining  the  collation  given  in  the  "  Cambridge  Shakespeare,"  I 
find  that  it  is  not.  This  copy  of  the  edition  of  1599,  the  existence 
of  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  public,  is  there* 
fore  not  only  unique,  but  an  impression  hitherto  unknown  to  all 
Shakespearian  editors  and  critics. 

To  put  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  of  this  newly-found  ^^  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  dated  1599,  being  throughout  a  different  impression  from 
all  others  hitherto  known,  I  will  give  a  few  of  the  very  numerous 
variations,  not  only  from  the  previous  one  "  imprinted  at  London  by 
R,  F,  for  lohn  Harison,  1596,*'  with  Field's  device  of  the  anchor, 
and  from  the  unique  copy  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  bearing  on  its 
manuicnpt  title-page  the  supposititious  date  of  1600  (there  placed  on 
account  of  its  being  bound  up  with  the  unique  copy  of  Shakespeare's 
"Lucrecc,"  bearing  the  imprint — "London,  Printed  by  L  H,  for 
loho  Harrison,  1600  "),  but  also  from  the  two  [different]  impres- 
sions *'  Imprinted  at  London  for  William  Leake,  dwelling  at  the 
signe  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Paule's  Church-yard,  1602,'*  Only  two 
copies  of  this  latter  edition  are  known  ;  one  of  them  (formerly 
Malone*s)  being  in  the  Bodleian,  and  the  other  in  the  British 
Museum,  having  been  procured  from  the  late  Mr.  G.  Daniel.  All 
these  editions  consist  of  twenty-seven  leaves,  and  are  printed  in 
small  octavo. 

In  preparing  this  list  of  Farims  Readings y  I  have  availed  myself 
of  the  long-continued  labours  of  the  Rev.  W,  G,  Clark,  M.A., 
Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  M.  A,,  the  learned  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
who  in  their  recently-completed  edition  of  the  **  Ptays  and  Poems  of 
Shakespeare  "  (known  as  the  *'  Cambridge  Shakespeare  "),  have  not 
only  given  us  a  most  carefully  prepared  text  and  an  impression 
remarkable  for  typographical  beauty  and  correctness,  but  have  laid 
all  subsequent  Shakespearian  critics  and  readers  under  obligations,  by 
placing  before  them,  the  result  of  enormous  industry  and  patience, 
the  various  readings  of  all  the  early  and  many  of  the  later  editions  of 
the  great  bard.  The  importance  of  such  a  comparative  examina- 
tion cannot  be  over-rated ;  the  more  so  as  such  a  task  has  been 
hitherto  unaccomplished  by  any  other  labourer  In  the  same  field,  I 
will,  therefore,  place  first  the  reading  m  the  newly* found  edition  of 
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1599,  ^"^  then,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  follow  the  plan  of  these 
learned  editors,  by  designating  the  various  editions  by  the  same  letter 
Q ;  the  numerals  3,  4,  5,  6,  indicating  respectively  the  editions 
bearing  the  dates  of  1596,  1600  (supposititious),  and  the  two  editions 
of  1602.  Of  the  latter,  it  has  been  discovered  by  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Wright  that  there  were  two  distinct  impressions,  a  single  copy  of 
each  of  which  alone  exists,  one  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  other  in  the  Bodleian.  I  will  give  the  account  of  them  in 
their  own  words. 

**  The  imprint  of  the  former  is  as  follows  : — 

"  *  Imprinted  at  London  for  William  I^akL\  \  dwelling  at  the  signe  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  |  Paulcs  Church-yard.     1602.'  | 

"  The  title-page  of  the  Bodleian  copy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Museum  copy, 
excepting  that  it  has  ''vulgns  :  niihi^  for  ^rul\pis^  mihi^  and  *  Pauls  Churchyard*  for 
*  Paules  Church-yard,*  and  the  printer's  device  is  different.  The  similarity  of  title-page 
and  identity  of  date  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  these  were  copies  of  the  same 
edition,  but  a  comparison  of  the  two  proves  to  demonstration  that  they  were  diflferent 
editions.  The  Bodleian  copy  is  very  inferior  to  the  Museum  copy  in  typography,  in 
the  quality  of  the  paper,  and  in  accuracy.  The  Museum  copy  formerly  belonged  to 
the  late  Mr.  George  Daniel,  who  has  written  in  a  fly-leaf  the  following  note  :  *  No 
other  copy  of  this  excessively  rare  edition  is  known.  Mr.  Ev'ans  was  wrong  in  stating 
that  a  copy  is  in  the  Malone  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  No  copy  is  men- 
tioned in  the  catalogue,  nor  is  there  one  to  be  found  there.'  Mr.  Daniel  had  over- 
looked the  existence  of  the  Bodleian  copy  of  1602,  but,  as  it  turns  out,  his  own  copy 
is  unique  after  all.  That  in  the  Bodleian  has  the  autograph  of  R.  Burton,  author  of 
the  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.'  " 

The  following  Comparative  Examination  of  various  passages  in 
the  newly-discovered  "Venus  and  Adonis"  of  1599,  with  those 
in  other  editions,  will,  I  think,  be  found  useful  to  the  scholar  and 
general  reader : — 

Line  l.  purple-coloured  \_purple'Colourd^  Q  3 ;  purple  coloured^ 
the  rest. 

14.  raine  [reigne,  Q  4>  Q  S>  Q  6. 

24.  time-beguilding  [This  spelling  of  beguiling  differs  from  every 
other  edition,  and  is  a  palpable  typographical  error  peculiar  to  this 
impression.] 

25.  seizeth  [ceazeth^  O  3  ;  selsethy  Q  5. 
32.  her  other  [Q  3  ;  the  other^  the  rest. 
54.  murthers  [Q  3  ;  smothers^  the  rest. 

61.  forst  [Q  3;  forc't^  the  rest. 

62.  breathing  [Thus  spelt  in  all  the  editions,  with  the  exception 
^f  Q  3>  which  has  breatheth. 
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63-  pi*^y  [i^'*<y>  Q  3- 

sttll  she  lowres  and  frets  [This  palpable  typographical  error  or 
ihe  for  he^  occurs  only  in  this  edition^  and  in  Q  3. 

III.  strong  tempred  \StrQg  Umpired^  Q  4»  Q  5i  Q  ^• 

119.  where  \whtre  ui  all   the  editions  except  Q  3,  in  which  it  is 

131.  gathred  [Q  3,  Q  4,  Q  St  Q  6, 

142.   pi  urn  be  l^plumpe^  Q  3  ;  plmn^  the  rest. 

190.  heart  [A  typographical  error  for  htat^  peculiar  to  this  cditiont 

231.  deere  [as  in  all  the  editions  except  Q  3,  in  which  it  is 
deare, 

253.  what  shal  we  say  [A  typographical  error  of  %ve  for  j/j^, 
peculiar  to  this  edition. 

305,  thogh  [Error  for  through^  peculiar  to  this  edition. 

306.  fethred  wings  {Jeathcred  in  all  the  other  editions, 

341,  notich  [This  typographical  error  ^ot  notice  oqcmzs  an  no  other 
edition. 

353.  His  tender  checks  reuiues  her  soft  hand  s  print, 

354.  As  apt  as  new  falne  snow,  takes  any  dint, 

B,  ii  Oh 

[No  more  convincing  evidence  can  be  given  of  this  impres- 
sion being  different  from  all  others  than  the  above  two  lines,  as  the 
following  comparison  shows  : — 

chiike^  recelues  [Q  3  ;  cheekes  reuiues^  Q  4,  Q  6 ;  cheeks 
recelue,  Q  5. 

new  falne  [Q  3 ;  new  fallen,  Q  4,  Q  5,  Q  6. 
424,  alarum  [This,  like  the  above,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  same 
assertion. 

In  Q  3  it  is  alarms^  and  alarnu  in  all  the  rest, 
704*  intending  [A  typographical   error  for  indenting i  in  all  other 
editions  it  is  correctly  printed, 
765.  to  [a  misprint  for  da* 
777,   mirmaides  [Marmaids^  Q  3. 
788,  unto  [on  /5,  Q  3, 

836*  extemprally  [extemporaliy^  Q  3  ;  extemp'rally^  the  rest. 
902,  togither  [Q  5, 
916.  venimd  [Q  3  ;  venim^d^  the  r^st. 
975*  drie  [This  misprint  for  dire  occurs  only  in  this  edition. 
993,  all  to  naught  [Q  3  ;  all  to  naught,  Q  4»  Q  5i  Q  6. 
1066.  should  {ihddj  ^  3,  Q  4,  Q  6, 
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63-  p'^ay  Ip^^y-^  6  3- 

still  she  lowres  and  frets  [This  palpable  typographical  error  or 
ihe  for  he^  occurs  only  in  this  edition,  and  in  Q  3. 

III.  strong  tempred  \^Strog  tempered^  Q  4?  Q  5»  Q  6. 

119.  where  \where  in  all  the  editions  except  Q  3,  in  which  it  is 
there, 

131.  gathred  [Q  3i  6  4,  Q  5>  Q  6. 

142.  plumbe  [plumpey  Q  3 ;  plum^  the  rest. 

190.  heart  [A  typographical  error  for  heat^  peculiar  to  this  edition. 

231.  deere  [as  in  all  the  editions  except  Q  3,  in  which  it  is 
deare, 

253.  what  shal  we  say  [A  typographical  error  of  we  for  /A/, 
peculiar  to  this  edition. 

305.  thogh  [Error  for  through^  peculiar  to  this  edition. 

306.  fethred  wings  [feathered  in  all  the  other  editions. 

341.  notich  [This  tjrpographical  error  for  n9t'tce  occurs  in  no  other 
edition. 

353.  His  tender  cheeks  ncuiues  her  soft  hand  s  prim, 

354.  As  apt  as  new  £dne  snow,  takes  any  dint. 

B.  ii  Oh 

[No  more  convincing  evidence  can  be  given  of  this  impres- 
sion  being  different  from  all  others  than  the  above  two  lines,  as  the 
following  comparison  shows : — 

cheeke^  receiues  [Q  3  ;  ck^ekei  reuiues^  Q  4?  Q  6 ;  eherks 
receiue,  Q  5. 

newfalne  [Q  3;  new fallm^  Q  4,  Q  5^  Q  6. 
424.  alarum  [This,  like  the  above,  is  a  coofinnation  of  the  same 
assertion. 

1^  Q  3  i^  ^  olemm^  and  alarme  in  all  die  t^:^l, 
704.  Intending  [A  typographical  error  if  a  indenting;  in  a-1  c^er 
editions  it  is  corrccily  printed. 
765.  to  [a  nuipaat  far  A. 
777.  imnnaides  [Jfii  muk^  Q  y 
788.  unto[Mlii,Q^ 

&.  exten^nljr  \mmfnM^^  Q  3  ;  extemfrGll^^  ±t  res*. 

i^iPMi^cr,  (^  X,  9  5.  C>  '- 
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1073.  eies  as  red  as  fire  [^eyes  red  as  fire^  Q  3  ;  eyeSy  as  fire:  the 
rest. 

1090.  locks  [^lokes^  Q  4)  Q  S« 

1 157.  shews  [shfwesy  Q  3  ;  seems  or  seemes^  the  rest. 

1 168.  purpul'd  [This  substitution  for  purple  is  peculiar  to  this 
edition. 

1 1 78.  swelling  [a  misprint  for  smelling^  which  occurs  only  in  this 
edition. 

This  list  of  "  differences  "  might  be  largely  extended. 

The  copy  of  the  ''  Passionate  Pilgrime,"  bound  up  in  the  same 
volume  as  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis/'  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
in  the  Capell  Collection  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  so  long 
considered  unique,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  **  Sonnets  to 
sundry  Notes  to  Musicke"  bears  the  date  of  1599  *^  ^^  Ishamcopy, 
whereas  that  title-page  in  the  Capell  volume  is  without  date,  it 
apparently  having  been  cut  off  by  the  careless  binder.  The  members 
of  this  ingenious  fraternity  in  early  times  were  not  sufficiently 
careful  in  refolding  their  books  before  sewing  them  and  cutting  the 
edges.  The  Capell  copy,  moreover,  bears  painful  evidence  of 
having  passed  through  the  very  dirty  hands  of  thousands  of  admiring 
readers  ;  the  Isham  copy,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  ''  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  and  "  Marlow,"  is  so  pure  and  spotless  as  to  show:  that 
it  has  been  scarcely  opened,  much  less  read,  since  the  day  of 
publication. 

Warton,  in  his  "  History  of  English  Poetry  "  (vol.  iii.,  p.  394, 
ed,  1840),  records  a  circumstance  which  may  account  for  the  rarity 
of  some  books  of  the  date  of  1599.  ^^  states  :  "  But  in  the  year 
1599,  the  Hall  of  the  Stationers  underwent  as  great  a  purgation  as 
was  carried  on  in  Don  Quixote's  library.  Marston's  '  Pygmalion,* 
Marlowe's  *  Ovid,'  the  '  Satires  of  Hall  and  Marston,*  the 
*  Epigrams  of  Davies  '  and  others,  and  the  '  Caltha  Poetarum  * 
[of  Cutwode],  were  ordered  for  immediate  conflagration  by  the 
prelates  Whitgift  and  Bancroft.''  By  the  same  authority  all  the 
books  of  Nash  and  Gabriel   Harvey  were  anathematised  ;  and,  like 


*»  Two  of  these  works,  Marlowe's  "  Ovid,"  and  Davies'  *' Epigrams,"  are  bound  up 
in  the  same  volume  as  the  Isham  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  **  Passionate  Pilgrime," 
now  under  discussion.  A  copy  of  the  "Caltha  Poetarum"  I  found  in  the  same 
library,  together  with  some  other  excessively  rare  literary  treasures,  tfiostfy  uncut;  and 
also  some  interesting  works  published  about  the  same  period,  hitherto  entirely 
nttknoum. 
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thieves  and  outlaws,  were  ordered  to  be  taken  wheresoever  they  may  be 
found.  It  was  decreed  that  no  satires  or  epigrams  should  be  printed 
for  the  future.  No  plays  were  to  be  printed  without  the  inspection 
and  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  nor  any  *  English e  Historycs,*  I  suppose  novels  and 
romances,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Privy-CounciL  Any  pieces 
of  this  nature,  unlicensed,  or  now  at  large  and  wandering  abroad, 
were  to  be  diligently  sought,  recalled,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
ecclesiastical  arm  at  London- house,"'  ^ 

To  conclude  :  it  seems  to  me  extremely  probable,  judging  from 
the  circumstance  of  only  two  copies  of  the  '^  Passionate  Pilgrime  " 
of  1599,  and  only  the  present  one  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  of  the 
same  date  having  come  down  to  us,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  latter  being  nowhere  recorded,  that  the  whole  of  the 
impression  of  *'  Venus  and  Adonis  "  was  seized  by  the  "  Arm 
Ecclesiastical**  before  it  was  issued,  and  that  the  present  sole  existing 
copy  was  preserved  by  some  extraordinary  accident  which  cannot 
now  be  accounted  for. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  owner  of  this  remarkable  volume  has 
done  me  the  favour  of  intrusting  it  to  my  custody  for  a'  short  time^ 
with  permission  to  have  it  examined  at  my  place  of  business,  at 
Messrs.  Willis  and  Sotheran's,  by  any  gentleman  interested  in 
Shakespearian  literature. 

Charles  Edmonds* 

136,  strand^  Od.  1867, 


MEMORIES   OF   SAINT   CLOUD. 

|0  all  readers,  if  only  of  English  newspapers,  in  the  present 
day  of  free  press,  steam,  and  telegrams,  the  name  of 
Saint  Cloud  is  familiar  as  a  household  word  ;  and  most 
of  the  many  English  people  who  have  lately  visited  the 
French  palace  of  that  name,  cannot  fail,  when  remembering  its 
charms  of  nature  and  of  ait,  to  understand  why  its  Imperial  host 
and  hostess  accord  their  preference  to  it  as  an  abode— a  preference 
evinced,  at  the  beginning  of  this  present  century,  by  Napoleon  L, 
and  already  shared  by  the  son  of  Napoleon  IIL,  who  has  lately, 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  Champ-de-Mars  Exhibition  season, 
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been  holding  his  youthful  court  there.  To  Saint  Cloud,  therefore, 
from  Paris,  has  the  Emperor  recently  been  almost  daily  seen  to 
drive,  snatching  an  hour  from  the  various,  and  some  of  them  world- 
wide important,  claims  on  his  attention  to  spend  there  with  his  son  ; 
and  when,  in  June  last,  his  Majesty  was  accompanied  on  one  of 
these  expeditions  to  Saint  Cloud  by  his  guest,  the  Czar,  there  were 
some  present  at  that  interview  who  could  not  fail  to  remember  how, 
in  youth,  the  Czar  Peter  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great,  was  enter- 
tained at  Saint  Cloud  by  the  Due  d'Orleans,  then  Regent  of  France, 
the  splendour  of  whose  fetes  at  this  palace  is  still  often  quoted  as  a 
fevourite  matter  of  popular  French  tradition. 

But  the  histories  of  Saint  Cloud  date  so  hr  back  that  some  of 
them  are  forgotten  by  the  world  at  large,  for  such  recollections  are 
naturally  apt  to  fade  from  the  minds  of  those  not  personally  connected 
with  the  spot  to  which  they  appertain,  especially  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  when  every  morning  journal  brings  into  every  household  the 
daily  and  universal  contemporary  history  of  stirring  events,  many 
of  them  more  strange  than  fiction ;  albeit  not,  as  may  presently  be 
shown,  more  surprising  than  some  facts  which,  even  in  this  present 
century,  have  transpired  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Facts,  the  possibility  of  which  was  certainly  unsurmised  by  the 
founder  of  that  historic  abode,  although  it  was  not  only  his  vocation 
to  believe  in  miracles  contemporary  with  himself,  but  to  perform 
them.  That  founder,  grandson  of  Clovis  I.,  is  still  invoked  in 
France  as  Saint  Cloud  ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  before  touch- 
ing upon  any  French  legends  still  rife  of  his  saintship,  that  his  grand- 
father, Clovis,  when  still  unconverted  to  Christianity  (a.d.  487), 
held  a  general  review  of  his  troops  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  there 
struck  off  the  head  of  one  of  his  soldiers  on  the  plea  that  the  man's 
arms  were  not  in  order,  but  in  reality  because  that  same  man  had, 
during  a  recent  pillage  which  the  King  had  been  anxious  to  prevent, 
refused  to  restore  the  sacred  vase  which  was  claimed  by  Saint 
Remigius  of  Rheims." 

The  wife  of  Clovis,  named  Clothilde,  was  a  beautiful  Burgundian 

•  The  Champ  de  Mars,  where  Clovis  thus,  in  487,  executed  vengeance  on  his 
refractory  subject,  and  where  the  great  Exposition  is  now,  in  1867,  taking  place,  was, 
even  in  those  remote  days,  known  by  the  name  it  still  bears  ;  for  not  only  reviews  of 
troops,  but  civic  assemblies  were  held  on  that  site,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the 
month  of  March  (Mars) ;  and,  from  the  same  motive,  more  than  a  thousand  yeais 
afterwards,  that  same  field  was  called  the  Champ  de  Mai  (May). 


CUAtOAU  d»  8t  Cloud,  from  tho  Atcduo  of  Ocmoetbcnes. 

third  (the  King  of  Orleans,  then  dead),  and  threatening  that  they 
should  become  monks,  Queen  Clothilde — still  surviving— declared 
that  she  would  rather  sec  them  "  committed  to  the  earth  *'  than  sub- 
mitted alive  above  it  to  such  a  fate.  Two  of  them  were  killed,  and 
to  save  the  life  of  the  third  she  was  eventually  compelled  to  yield  i 
and  he  it  was  who,  known  as  Saint  Cloud  the  Hermit,  founded  a 
monastery,  which  in  after  ages  was  superseded  by  the  palace  of  that 
name. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Queen  Clothilde — who  after  her  death  (in 
549)  was  canonised — should  thus  have  strenuously  opposed  the  pro- 
posal of  a  monastic  life  for  her  grandsons,  but  they  were  then  still 
children  in  age,  and  as  she  was  the  guardian  of  their  fatherless  youth, 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  in  the  exercise  of  her  own 
N.  S.  1867,  Vol.  IV.  ^  ^ 
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iaich,  and  that,  herself  accustomed  to  keep  aJl  vows  sacred,  she 
dreaded,  with  the  apprehensive  instinct  of  feminine  love,  to  shackle 
these  young  beings  with  promises  for  the  future  which  they  would  be 
unable  to  keep*  Her  grandson,  Saint  Cloud,  howeveri  lived  and 
died  "  en  odeur  de  sainteU'i  "  and  miraculous  power  was  still  at- 
tributed to  Clothilde,  like  that  which,  according  to  tradition,  had 
caused  an  Mcu  Azur^  spotted  with  pure  fieur^de-lisy  to  be  presented 
by  an  angel  to  her  husband,  Clovis,  after  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  event  is  declared  by  tradition  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  a  successful  battle  against  the  Germans,  Clovis  swore, 
**  God  of  my  Queen  Clothilde,  xi  victory  be  granted  to  me,  I  here 
vow  to  receive  baptism,  and  hereafter  to  worship  none  other  than 
her  God." 

After  this  glimpse  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  Saint 
Cloud  the  Hermit,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  how  pilgrims  were  wont 
to  flock  to  the  place  of  his  abode;  or  how  crusaders  there  did 
homage  for  their  safe  return  from  wars  against  Saracens  and  unbe- 
lievers i  or,  in  time,  how  other  wayfarers,  with  or  without  the 
scallop-shell,  sought  repose  there  when  journeying  from  Paris  or 
elsewhere. 

Gradually  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint  Cloud  became  a  favourite 
residence  of  money-lenders,  not  less  than  monks;  and  Geromc 
Gondi,  a  great  Italian  banker,  had  often  the  honour  of  receiving 
Catherine  de  Mcdicis  at  his  princely  hotel  there.  To  Louis  XIV* 
the  foundations  of  the  palace  of  Saint  Cloud  are  generaUy  attributed  ; 
but,  in  1658,  that  ^^  lieu  de  plaisance*'  belonged  to  Hervard,  Con- 
troller of  Finance ;  and  to  this,  not  to  speak  of  other  adjoining 
properties  which  then  passed  to  the  Crown,  the  grand  monarque 
added  a  residence,  which  even  in  his  time  was  too  full  of  historic 
interest  to  be  destroyed  by  his  command — the  residence  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis.  For  generations  before  Louis  XIV.  was  born,  and  long 
before  Versailles  was  known  as  aught  but  an  obscure  spot  chiefly 
celebrated  for  windmills.  Saint  Cloud  boasted  of  at  least  four  grand 
separate  abodes,  or  towers,  built  on  the  elevation  formed  by  nature  ; 
and  from  these  the  architects,  Mansard  (the  elder,  it  is  supposed) 
and  Lepantrc,  formed  a  chateau  adapted  for  a  royal  residence,  sur- 
rounded by  about  four  leagues  of  park  and  woodland,  great  part  of 
which  at  a  later  date  owed  much  of  its  extraordinary  beauty  to  the 
magic  talent  of  Le  Notre,  the  celebrated  gardener  of  VersaiUes. 

Saint  Cloud  had  thus  become  a  favourite  retreat  for  royalty  in 


^ 
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the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  when  that  Queen  and  her  court 
were  weary  with  the  splendour  of  the  Louvre  or  of  Fontainebleau, 
in  the  entrance  court  of  which  latter  palace  Catherine  set  up  the  far- 
famed  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  from  which  that 
entrance  derived  its  name,  "  Cour  du  Cheval  Blanc,"'' 

Of  the  Court  of  France  in  the  time  of  Catherine  de  MediciSj  the 
most  agreeable  view  may  be  gained  by  means  of  its  eye-witness 
chronicler,  Brantome,  courtier  and  abbot,  Lord  Baron  de  Rtche- 
monc,  observant  friend  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  when  consort  to 
the  eldest  son  of  Catherine  de  Medic  is,  and  Chevalier  not  less  than 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  her  other  sons,  Charles  IX.  and 
Henri  IIL,  Kings  of  France,  the  last-named  of  whom,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  not  only  sometimes  dwelt,  but  died  at  Saint  Cloud, 

Of  the  character  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Brantome,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  gives  quite  a  different  idea  to  that  pre- 
sented of  it  by  later  historians  j  for,  according  to  his  elaborate  and 
minute  statements  (unadulterated),  there  was  scarcely  a  grace  or  a 
virtue  in  which  this  notorious  and  fanatical  foe  of  Protestants  was 
deficient ;  and  he  declares  that  to  him  it  had  long  been  **  a  matter  of 
hundredfold  astonishment  that  some  good  and  young  writer  had  not 
made  *•  une  Jlmde  enttere*  from  such  a  majestic  subject  for  his 
pen  J  **  but,  bitterly  reflects  Brantome,  '*  they  have  all  been  lazy  or 
ungrateful.  "*^ 

Whatever  the  real  character  of  Catherine — and  by  no  means 
relying  upon  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  personal  but  partial 
testimony  of  Brantome,  that  she  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  with  regard  to  the  horrid  massacre  which  has  made  her 
name  detested  by  posterity — it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Court  of 
France  was  magnificent  during  her  long  reign  as  Queen  and  Quecn- 

^  '*  Memories  of  Fontainebleau,'* — G»M»»  October,  1S67. 

*  To  the  above  statement  Brantome,  however,  adds  one  exception,  especially  worth 
the  notice  of  all  future  biographers  of  Catherine  de  Mifdicis  ;  for  in  his  second  Z?/jr<wrj 
(p.  37,  torn,  I  cd.  1640)  on  that  Queen,  he  says,  "  II  y  en  a  eu  un  pourtant,  qui  s'est  voulu 
mesler  d'cn  escrireet  de  fait  en  fit  un  petit  Livre  qu'il  itiLitula  de  la  'Vie  de  Catherine/ 
Mais  c'est  un  Imposteur,  et  noii  digne  d^estre  creu ;  puisqu'il  est  plus  plein  de  Men- 
terie  que  de  Veritd'*  And,  furthermore,  Brantome,  still  forcibly  speaking  in  old 
French  of  ihk  anonymous  *'  Life  of  Catherine  de  Metlicis,"  declares  that  she  herself, 
having  seen  it,  afl&rmed  it  wsts  **  more  full  of  lies  than  truth  ;  but  that  in  so  condemn- 
ing it,  she  added,  **  As  such  falsehoods  are  apparent  to  everybody,  they  are  easy  to 
note  and  to  reject,"  The  erudite  and  elegant  biography  of  Catherine  de  MMicis, 
by  M,  Capefique,  recently  published  in  Paris,  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  English 
reftden. 

^  <^  *^ 
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mother ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  hints  given  by  its  chxx>iiicier 
above  named,  of  the  fact  that,  after  her  widowhood,  she  showed 
s]rmptoms  of  ascetic  gloom,  and  that  from  that  time  forth,  notwith- 
standing her  previous  gorgeousness  of  attire,  she  never  quitted  her 
mourning  garb,  but  wore  black  velvet  even  at  the  marriages  of  her 
children,  because  she  considered  that  by  so  doing  she  solenmised 
those  festive  occasions.  Brantome,  in  his  quaint  French^  declares 
that  her  consort,  was  so  attached  to  her  that,  in  the  later  years  of  their 
marriage,  ^^  il  disoit  souvent,  que  sur  toutes  les  Fenunes  du  Monde, 
il  n'y  avoit  que  la  Reyne  sa  Femme^  en  cela  il  n'tn  Sfovait  aucum  qui  la 
vallustj**  a  statement  somewhat  difficult  for  the  present  centuiy  to 
reconcile  with  that  monarch's  notorious  and  life-long  devotion  to 
Diana  de  Poitiers,  widow  of  Maille  de  Breze,  grand  Seneschal  of 
Normandy,  and  afterwards  created  Duchesse  de  Valentinois. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
illustrious  houses  not  only  of  Italy  and  Spain,  but  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world,  was  so  early  transplanted  to  the  Court  of  France 
that,  according  to  royal  custom  in  those  days,  she  and  the  husband 
selected  for  her  were  both  still  children  when  married  to  each  other, 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  it  was  not  until  long  afterwards 
that  the  husband  of  Catherine  awoke,  as  Brantdme,  his  confidant, 
affirms  that  he  did  awake,  to  a  perception  of  her  charms.  Meantime, 
Diana  de  Poitiers,  although  more  than  old  enough  to  be  the  mother 
of  Henri  II.,  exercised  such  unrivalled  influence  over  him,  that,  in 
her  society,  he  lost  the  almost  ferocious  roughness  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  camp,  and  learned  those  accomplishments  which 
afterwards  distinguished  him  at  his  own  court.  To  the  last  he  wcnre  her 
"  colours  " — black  and  white — attached  to  his  shield.  As  the  king 
grew  older,  Diana  did  not  grow  younger,  but  her  power  over  him  re- 
mained unshaken  ;  a  power  which,  by  some,  was  attributed  to  magic 
or  witchcraft,  and  by  others  to  pure  chivalry,  by  the  laws  of  which  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  be  the  faithful  knight  of  one  whose  advice  in 
state  affairs  was  useful,  not  less  than  her  society  was  pleasing  to  him 
when  seeking  retirement. 

A  medal  was  struck  on  which  Diana  was  represented  as  the  chaste 
goddess  of  the  silver  bow,  treading  on  Love,  and  saying — ^^  I  have 
conquered  the  conqueror  of  the  world ; "  but,  however  this  may  be 
interpreted,  she  has  been  blamed  by  posterity  for  imbuing  the  young 
monarch  devoted  to  her  with  a  taste  for  pomp  and  luxury  fipom 
which  much  misery  in  succeeding  reigns  ensued. 
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Brantome,  however,  descaiiting  on  the  splendour  of  the  Court  of 
France  under  Catherine  de  Medic  is,  reminds  the  reader  that  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  her  husband's  predecessor,  that  this  taste  for  magni- 
ficence became  prevalent ;  and  declares  with  pride  in  the  fact  pro- 
tested against  by  reformers:  It  was  the  great  King  Francis  who 
had  introduced  this  ^*-  Baml^ance*'  {/fasting  or  junketing)  *-^  MU  et 
supirbe^^'  and  that  the  Queen  made  a  sort  of  virtue  in  not  only  imi- 
tating but  surpassing  the  costly  customs  of  the  French  Court,  and  its 
splendid  pageantry,  in  which  as  a  child  she  had  been  initiated  by  great 
Francis — her  father-in-law.  That  she  regarded  this  hmhance  as 
inseparable  from  the  prestige  of  French  royalty,  was  evinced  by  her 
at  the  Louvre  (in  which  palace,  enlarged  under  her  rule,  Brantume 
declares  everything  was  ^^  tmi  hrave^  tmt  iuperhi^  tmt  isciaitant")^ 
also  at  the  Tuileries,  first  erected  by  her  command,  and  elsewhere.^ 

During  her  consort's  lifetimej  Catherine  dc  Medicis  by  no  means 
manifested  any  jealousy  of  Diana  de  PoitierSj  but  when  Henri  went 
hunting,  to  Saint  Cloud  or  elsewhere,  she  took  such  care  to  accom- 
pany him  as  often  as  possible,  that  even  Brantome  confesses  the  pro- 

*  It  is  not  possible  to  be  reminded  by  Drantome,  of  the  splendour  atid  grace  of  the 
French  Court  at  the  Louvre  antl  elsewhere  diiriDg  the  reign  of  Catherine  de  Mcdicis, 
without  remeitibering  that  Qucen^s  daughtcT-in*lavv^  Mary,  young  Queen  of  Scotland, 
and  Wife  of  the  short-lived  dauphin,  Francis,  afterwards  Fnuicis  II,  In  Brant&mc*s 
*^Discours"  ("  Mane  Stuarl^'),  he  dwells  with  delight  on  his  own  i>ersonal  memories 
of  that  princess ;  how,  for  example,  her  education  waA  so  carefully  conducted  at  the 
French  Court  that,  when  she  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  ami  her  beauty  became  re- 
markable, her  wit  and  accomplishments  were  si  ill  more  so,  as  she  was  not  only  proficient 
in  Latin^  but  ]>Iayed  on  the  lute,  accompanying  it  with  her  sweet  voice  in  words  of 
poetry  either  of  her  own  composing  or  that  of  other  poets  whose  works  she  ardently 
admircil.  Also,  Brantome  recalls  how  once,  when  still  at  the  Court  of  France,  she 
was  dressed  in  Scotch  costume  (at  a  ^i  coitumi  most  probably),  and  that  even  to  that, 
which,  at  the  Louvre,  was  considered  a  barbaric  garb,  she  imparted  a  marvellous 
^gracc,  as  did  aUo  her  charm  of  voice  to  the  Scotch  tongue,  when— for  the  momen- 
tary amusement  of  those  about  her— she  essayed  to  sj>eak  it  But  even  Brantome 
seems  to  have  had  difRcnlty  in  enumerating  all  tlie  perfections  of  this  princess ; 
for  on  the  grace  of  her  movements  in  the  dance,  on  the  beauty  of  her  hand  when 
playing  the  lute,  on  the  amiability  which  endeared  her  to  all  around  her,  he  is  never 
weary  of  descanting*  Also,  memories  of  her  various  costumes  &o  charmed  the  French 
courtier  Brantome,  and  he  described  some  of  them  as  matters  of  such  characteristic 
importance,  tliat  one  can  only  regret  and  wonder,  in  these  days,  how  few  portraits 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  except  in  the  caps,  &c,, 
generally  associated  with  her  name  ;  for  he  mentions  her  as  wearing  **  bdits  it  rkhes 
fantru  k  la  Frati^oUt  cu  Es/nigfi&ik^^*  also,  sometimes,  a  small  Italian  cap  ;  but  most 
of  all,  the  weeds  of  her  first  widowhood,  consisting  of  ** gratid  Jcttil  Ma/ur"  including 
a  wliite  veil,  which  henceforth  became  identified  with  her  memory  in  verses  at  that 
time  addressed  to  her. 
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bability  of  other  reasons  besides  love  for  the  chace  having  their  share 
in  this  activity ;  and  indeed  Catherine  could  scarcely  fiul  to  remember' 
that  within  a  very  easy  day's  hunting  from  Saint  Cloud  stood  the 
chateau  d'Anet,  where  dwelt  the  Duchesse  de  Valendnois  (Pdtiers) 
whose  symbol,  the  crescent  of  Diana,  was  by  that  time  conspicuous 
in  all  the  King's  palaces. 

When  the  Queen  rode  on  horseback,  she  vns  followed,  says  her 
observant  courtier  above  quoted,  by  forty  or  fifty  ^^  dames  0tc 
damoiselUs  months  sur  des  belles  Haquenies  hamach^esJ*  **The 
Queen,''  he  continues,  ^'held  herself  on  horseback  with  a  good 
grace,  and  her  apparel  was  such  that  not  even  Virgil,  when  ambitious 
of  describing  the  haut  appareil  of  Queen  Dido,  on  her  way  to  and  at 
the  chace,  could  have  imagined  anything  so  magnificent  as  that  wora 
by  our  Queen  and  her  ladies  when  they  donned  hats  well  trimmed 
with  plumes  •  •  •  •  so  that  the  feathers  fluttering  in  the  air  seemed 
to  demand  either  love  or  war."  Catherine  herself,  this  chronicler 
describes  as  of  an  extremely  fine  figure,  and  very  majestic,  but 
always  very  gentle  when  necessary  ;  of  countenance  handsome  and 
agreeable  ;  her  throat  trh  belle  et  blanche j  et  pleine  •  •  •  •  and  of  an 
embonpoint  tris  riche  •  ...  for  the  rest,  the  most  beaudfiil  hand 
that  was  ever  seen ^'  Poets,"  this  quaint  courtier  here  ob- 
serves, ^'  formerly  sang  to  Aurora's  praise  because  of  her  beautiful 
hands  and  fine  fingers ;  but  I  think  that  the  Queen  might  have 

eclipsed  the  goddess  in  all  that The  King,  Catherine's  son, 

Henri  III.,"  he  adds,  "  inherited  much  of  this  beauty  of  hand." 

The  husband  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  was  killed  at  a  tournament* 
in  Paris,  1559  >  ^^^  ^^  Queen  herself,  when  seventy  years  of  age, 
died  at  Blois,  of  sadness,  declares  Brantome ;  ^^  of  sadness,  with 
which  she  was  afflicted  on  account  of  the  massacre  that  had  been. 
perpetrated,  and  because  of  the  melancholy  tragedy  which  had  then- 
been  acted She  had  summoned  the  princes,  thinking  to  do 

good,  but  Monseigneur  le  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  said  to  her :  ^  Alas  L 

you  have  led  us  all  to  the  slaughter-house '     That  and  the. 

death  of  those  poor  people,  cut  her  so  keenly  to  the  heart,  that  she 
again  took  to  her  bed,  having  been  before  ill,  and  henceforth  she  rose 
no  more  from  it." 

To  throw  light  upon  this  passage,  and  on  an  event  which  soon 
afterwards  happened  at  Saint  Cloud,  it  may  be  pardonable  here  ta 
remind  the  reader  that  during  the  reign  of  Catherine's  third  son, 
Henri  III.,  and  not  long  before  the  time  of  her  death  (1589),  the 
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civil  wars  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  renewed* 
The  assassination  of  the  Guises  had  taken  place  by  order  of  the 
King^  but  it  is  said  that  in  her  last  moments  Catherine  exhorted  her 
son,  Henri  IIL,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  who 
had  been  educated  as  a  Protestant,  and  advised  him  at  the  same  time 
to  allow  freedom  of  religion. 

The  King  (Henry  III.)  was,  after  his  mother*s  death,  resident  at 
Saint  Cloud  ;  and  it  was  most  probably  in  consequence  of  his  having 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  King  of  Navarre  (who  at  sixteen 
years  of  age  had  been  declared  head  of  the  Huguenots),  that  Jacques 
Clement,  a  fiinatic  and  Jacobin  friar  of  Burgundy,  there  sought  an 
interview  with  him  by  means  of  a  passport  to  the  royal  presence, 
forged  in  the  name  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Brienne,  then  a  prisoner  in 
the  Bastille,  and  one  of  the  King*s  generals* 

Fortune  seemed  to  favour  the  fanatic  ;  for  on  his  road  to  Saint 
Cloud  from  Paris,  he  fell  in  with  La  Guesle,  the  Attorney-General, 
and  one  of  the  King's  chief  advisers,  whom  he  so  convinced  that  he 
— Clement  the  frrar — was  really  intrusted  with  some  private  jntel- 
ligeiice  important  to  the  King,  that  La  Guesle  engaged  to  introduce 
him  into  the  presence  of  the  monarch  at  Saint  Cloud  ;  and  as  it  was 
not  until  the  next  morning  that  he  could  do  so.  Invited  the  friar  to 
partake  of  a  night's  rest  in  his  own  quarters  there. 

The  morning  came,  and  Friar  Clement  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Henri  HL,  a  prince  too  fond  of  pleasure,  and  cruel 
withal,  but  at  that  time  intent,  albeit  for  his  own  interests,  on  making 
peace  with  his  enemies.  Friar  Clement  advanced.  He  was  not  an 
old  man,  but,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  austere  monkish 
garb  peculiar  to  his  order,  and  the  emblem  of  Christianity  hanging 
by  a  long  string  of  beads  at  his  side,  his  ecclesiastical  presence  was 
respected  by  the  king,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  arrayed 
in  the  splendour  of  apparel  peculiar  to  the  French  Court  at  that 
time.  With  one  of  those  hands,  the  extreme  beauty  of  which  Bran- 
tome,  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  declares  to  have  been  inherited 
from  his  Majesty's  mother,  Henri  HL  received  the  forged  letter  pre- 
sented by  Clement  to  him ;  but,  whilst  still  engaged  in  the  perusal 
of  it,  Clement  drew  a  sharp  knife  from  the  folds  of  his  sleeve,  and 
stabbed  the  King. 

La  Guesle,  who  was  in  waiting  after  having  introduced  the  friar 
into  the  King's  presence  at  Saint  Cloud,  sprang  forward,  together 
with  some  of  the  royal  guards,  and  by  them  Clement  was'despatchedj 
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thus  dying  before  his  victim  ;  for  the  King's  wound  was  at  first  not 
supposed  to  be  mortal  j  but  such  proving  speedily  to  be  the  case, 
the  monarch  sent  for  his  late  fot^  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  embrac- 
ing him  in  presence  of  weeping  courtiers,  conjured  them  to  acknow- 
ledge him  his  successor.  It  was  at  Saint  Cloud,  therefore,  that  the 
line  of  the  Valois  became  extinct,  and  that  a  new  dynasty  was  pro- 
claimed* 

The  granddaughter  of  that  monarch  who  at  Saint  Cloud  was  thus, 
in  I5g9,  first  hailed  as  Henri  IV*,  lay  dying  at  that  palace  when  his 
grandson,  Louis  XIV,,  had  been  many  years  seated  on  the  throne  of 
France.  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  that  King  with  whom  Catherine 
de  Medic  is  on  her  deathbed  implored  her  own  last  surviving  son  to  be 
reconciled,  inherited  the  dark  destiny  which  overshadowed  her  race. 
She,  the  widow  of  Charles,  martyred  King  of  England,  returned 
broken-hearted  to  the  land  whence  she  had  gone  forth  in  youth 
radiant  with  hope,  love,  and  happiness,  and  was  a  dependant  on  the 
bounty  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  whose  brother,  the  Due  d'Orlcans,  her 
own  ill-fated  daughter  was  espoused.*^ 

Not  long  after  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  did  that  of  his  only  brother,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  take  place 
with  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Henri  IV,  of  France,  The  lands  of  Saint  Cloud  were 
then  conferred  on  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  the  chateau  of  that  name 
as  it  now  stands  may  be  said  to  owe  its  date  to  the  time  of  that 
marriage,  which  was  celebrated  there  by  splendid  out-door  fetes  \  but 
seven  years  afterwards,  when  life  seemed  brightest  to  Henrietta^ 
Duchessc  d'Orleans  (1670),  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  lay, 
as  above  stated,  dying  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Her  kinsman,  Louis  XIV.,  for  whom  she  had  lately  and  suc- 
cessfully achieved  a  mission  at  the  Court  of  her  brother,  Charles  IL 
of  England,  was  summoned  to  Saint  Cloud  by  the  intelligence  of  her 
mortal  agony.  It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  upland  woods 
of  Saint  Cloud  were  in  all  their  beauty,  when  this  princess,  dear  both 
to  France  and  Englajid,  and  in  the  summer  of  her  days — a  wife  and 
a  mother — was  dying  there.  Her  gay  Court  did  not  seem  aware,  until 
the  King  came,  that  her  hours  were  numbered.  How  lovely  the>view 
without  the  palace,  of  which  its  lofty  windows  gave  glimpses,  and 
how  appalling  the  scene  within  its  walls  !     Without,  on  that  June 
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day,  the  Seine  was  wimJing  ks  way  through  the  fertile  country 
stretching  towards  Paris,  though  as  yet  the  vast  Pare  dc  Saint  Cloud, 
laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  the  cascades,  the  temple^  the  orangeruy  and 
-other  beauties  which  have  since  made  this  retreat  of  the  hermit  saint 
of  old  times  famous,  were  things  more  planned  than  achieved. 

So  many  pleasant  things  to  be  done,  so  many  grave  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, and  yet  within  the  palace  this  princess  was  dyings "  extended 
on  a  small  bed,  her  hair  dishevelled,  having  had  no  interval  of  ease 
that  would  suffer  her  to  arrange  her  dress  ;  her  cheeks  pale,  and  with 
every  symptom  of  death  on  her  countenance."  Louis  XIV.,  when 
he  beheld  her,  manifested  such  concern,  that  the  courtiers  of  Saint 
Cloud  soon  became  ominously  silent  after  his  Majesty's  arrival  there  ; 
and  in  an  oration  at  a  later  hour^  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
declared  :  *'  O  disastrous  night  \  O  night  of  horrors  !  when,  like  a 
sudden  burst  of  thunder,  this  astounding  news  is  heard  to  resound,— 
Madame  is  dying,  Madame  is  dead  !  " 

( Ti>  h cpnt'mued^ ) 


Sects  in  England.— The  following  list  of  tlcnomijiauons  certtlied  to  the 
Registrar>General  in  1867,  niay  be  of  inlcrest  to  live  future  MAcauby,  as  illustrating 
the  rcli|Tious  condition  of  England  tluring  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  : — Aposlolics, 
Arminian  New  Society,  Baptists,  Baptized  Believers,  Believers  in  Christ,  Bible  Chris* 
tiajis,  Bible  Defence  Associationj  Brethren  Calvinists,  Calvinistic  Baplijits,  Catliohc 
and  A|X)stoUc  Churcli,  Christians,  Cbristiatis  who  object  to  be  otherwise  designated, 
Christian  Believers,  Christian  Brethren,  Christian  EliasifeSt  Christian  li>raelites,  Chris- 
tian Teetotallers,  Christian  Temperance  Men,  Christian  Unionists,  Church  of  Scotland^ 
Church  of  Christ,  CoLinteis  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Disciples  in  Christ,  Plastcm 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  Eclectics,  Episcopalian  Dissenters,  Evangelical  Unionists, 
Followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Free  Grace  Gospel  Christians,  Free  Gospel 
Church,  Free  Christians,  Free  Church,  Free  Church  (Episcopal),  Free  Church  of 
England,  Free  Union  Church,  General  Baptist,  General  Baptist  New  Connexion,  Gcrmaxi 
Lutheran,  German  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic,  Hallelujah  Band,  I nde [pendents,  In- 
dependent Religious  Reformers,  Indci>cndent  Unionists,  Ingamites,  Jews,  Latter  Day 
Samis,  Modem  Metlio<lists^  Mormons,  New  Connexion  of  Wcsleyans,  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  New  Church,  Old  Baptists,  Original  Connexion  of  Weslcyans,  Plvmoutb 
Brethren,  Peculiar  People,  Presbyterian  Church  in  England^  Primitive  Methodists, 
Progressionists,  Protestants  adhering  to  ihe  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  r  to  tS 
inclusive,  but  rejecting  order  and  ritual.  Providence,  Quakers,  Ranters,  Reformers, 
Reformed  Presbyterians  or  Covenanters,  Recreative  Religionists,  Refuge  Methodists, 
Reform  Free  Church  of  Wc*lcyan  Methodists,  Revivalists,  Roman  Caihobcs,  Salem 
Society,  Sandemanians,  Scotch  Baptists,  Second  Advent  Brethren,  Separatists  (Pro- 
testant), Seventh  Day  Baptists,  Swedcnlx>i^aj>s,  Testimonial  Con^egalional  Church, 
Trinitarians,  Union  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Unitarian  Christian,  United  Christian 
Church,  United  Free  Methodist  Church,  United  Brethren  or  Moravians,  United 
Presbyteriiins,  Unitariaii  Baptists,  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Welsh  Free  Prcsbj*- 
terians,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Assomtton,  Wcsleyan  Reformers,  and  Wesleyan  Reform 
Gloiy  BahcL 
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LOVE-MAKING   IN   THE   MIDDLE   AGES." 

|UT  of  the  passion  which  was  so  prevalent  in  the  12th 
century,  more  especially  in  France,  for  Proven9al  poetiy 
and  Proven9al  Jongleurs ;  when  these  men  in  their  various 
capacities  of  juglars,  violars,  musars,  and  comics  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  abodes  of  kings,  the  mansions  of  nobles^ 
and  even  into  the  palaces  of  bishops,  there  arose  a  desire  amon^  their 
lordly  listeners  to  recite  poetry  of  their  own  composition  in  their  social 
assemblies,  and  out  of  this  desire  sprung  a  new  race  of  poets,  crowned 
poets  amongst  whom  may  be  numbered  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa^ 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  his  brothers,  the  Counts  Henry  and  GeofiBrey, 
and  many  other  princes. 

These  preux  chevaliers^  being  anxious  to  win  the  poet's  laurel,  held 
assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  reciting  poems,  whose  subject  was  prin- 
cipally love,  and  for  deciding  upon  their  merits.** 

Out  of  this  grew,  either  radically  or  collaterally,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phases  of  social  life  of  which  history  bears  any  record ; 
whose  object  'was  the  subjection  of  love,  that  universal  passion  of 
humanity,  with  all  its  caprices,  its  inconsistencies,  its  dilemmas,  its 
chaotic  complications,  to  a  tribunal  whose  jurisdiction  should  be 
universal,  and  whose  decisions  irrevocable. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  modem  dissenting 
divines,  John  Wesley,  that  before  his  marriage  he  submitted  the  whole 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  an  assembly  of  aged  elders,  who  gravely 
debated  the  question  of  its  propriety  and  pronounced  accordingly ;  but 
this  was  nothing  to  the  power  entrusted  to  those  assemblies  whidi  are 
sometimes  mentioned  by  historians  as  the  Cours  d* Amour  oiihi^iiiik 
and  1 2th  centuries. 

It  is  to  the  origin  and  character  of  these  ancient  coiuts  of  love  that 
we  direct  attention.  In  a  work  written  by  Andr^,  a  Chaplain  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  France,*^  in  or  about  the  year  11 70,  there  is  mention 
made  of  these  Cours  (T Amour  as  being  of  long  standing.  They  were 
constructed  and  presided  over  by  the  most  noble  ladies  of  the  time. 
He  mentions  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  famous  :  Ladies  of  Gas* 
cogne  and  Ermengarde,  Viscountess  of  Narbonne,  who  lived  from 
1 143  to  1 1 94;  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently,  as  she  forms  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
Cours ;  the  Countess  of  Champagne ;  and  the  Countess  of  Flanders. 

Nostrodamus,  in  his  work  on  the  "Lives  of  the  Most  Celebrated 
Poets  of  Proven9e,"  mentions  a  Cour  d* Amour  which  was  held  at 
Pierrefou  ;  also  others  held  at  Signe,  Romanin,  and  Avignon ;  giving 
also  the  names  of  the  lady  judges. 

•  ^w/iimViitf .— Barbazan,  "Fabliaux,  Romans,  &c.,  de  XI%  XII*  et  XIII«  Siide;'' 
Raynouard,  •*  Choix  dcs  Poesies  des  Troubadours,"  "  Le  Grand  Fabliaux ;"  NostndA" 
mus,  '*  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France,"  *'  Roman  de  Rou,"  *'  Sources  Antiques  de  la 
literature  Fran9aise." 

^  These  poetical  compositions  were  called  ''  tensions,"  probably,  it  is  thought,  firaob 
the  latin  contensio, 

«  "  Livre  de  TArt  d' Aimer  et  la  Reprobation  de  TAmour/* 
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Gesuatdo,  an  old  commentator  on  Petrarch,  confirms  the  presidency 
of  Ermengarde,  Countess  of  Narbonne,  when  he  speaks  of  a  certain 
ambitious  canon  of  Clermont,  who  gave  up  his  ecclesiastical  dignity  to 
become  an  orator  and  plead  in  the  courts.  He,  it  seems,  won  the  heart 
of  the  fair  countess  hy  his  silvery  tongue,  although  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dismiss  him  aftenvards.** 

The  Queen  Eleanor  who  presided  over  one  of  these  Courts  was  the 
renowned  Eleanor  of  Acquitaine,  of  whom  we  must  give  a  brief  history* 
Her  first  appearance  upon  the  historic  page  is  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Louis  le  Gros,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  tlie  son 
of  that  monarch,  to  whom  she  had  been  left  as  a  pr&tkgke  by  her  father, 
William  IX.,  Duke  of  Acquitaine,  who,  before  going  on  a  penitential 
journey  to  St,  James  of  Compostelia^  had  given  her  as  a  marriage  dowry 
Guienne,  Poitou,  Gascony,  Biscay,  and  many  other  domains  beyond  the 
Loire  to  the  Pyrenees.  Shortly  after  the  marriage,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Louis  the  son  came  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Louis  le 
Jeune,  he  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  During  his  wars  he 
took  the  city  of  Vitry,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  enraged  by 
the  opposition  he  had  met  with,  he  set  fire  to  a  church  in  which  about 
3500  people  had  taken  shelter,  all  of  whom  perished.  This  preyed  on 
his  mind  so  m«ch  afterwards,  when  the  excitement  of  war  was  over,  that 
he  resolved  upon  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  those 
times  the  most  effective  salvo  for  a  wounded  conscience.  It  is  probable 
that  the  piety  of  the  later  Crusades  has  been  somewhat  overrated. 
Younger  sons  of  kings  and  nobles  had  joined  them  and  settled  in  those 
countries,  where  they  formed  new  kingdoms,  over  which  they  ruled  in  a 
regal  stale  they  could  never  have  hoped  for  at  home  ;  but  the  Saracens 
continually  harassed  and  troubled  thein,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
appealed  to  their  kindred  European  powers  for  aid,  in  whom  they  found 
ready  listeners  eager  for  new  associations,  the  chances  of  foreign  con- 
quest,  and  a  ready  escape  from  home  emban'assments  ;  but,  however  tliat 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  did  engage  in  those  under- 
takings, urged  by  the  stimulus  of  a  wounded  conscience.  Fortunately, 
at  the  time  of  Louis*  penitence,  all  Europe  was  aroused  in  preparation 
for  the  crusade  which  was  advocated  so  earnestly  by  St.  Bernard,  who 
himself  however  declined  its  leadership  when  offered  to  him.  To  him 
Louis  applied,  and  from  his  hands  received  the  cross.  The  nobles 
soon  followed  their  leader,  and  not  only  so,  but  noble  ladies  resolved 
upon  accompanying  their  lords  to  the  eastern  battle-fields,  and  amongst 
them  Queen  Eleanor  received  the  cross  with  her  husband.  The  incidents 
of  that  crusade  are  too  well  known  to  require  recapitulation.  Louis  and 
his  queen,  after  many  hardships,  arrived  at  Antioch,  where  reigned 
Kaimond  de  Poitiers,  the  uncle  of  Eleanor.  He  received  them  with 
much  splendour,  and  amidst  the  festivities  Eleanor  was  suspected  of 
having  maintained  an  intrigue  with  a  young  Saracen.*  The  king  took 
her  away  by  night  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  finished  their  pilgrimage ; 

*  Nesscri  d'Avemic  cbe  essendo  canonico  di  Chiaramonte  per  farsi  dicilore  t  andare 
per  cortc  renonz^  il  canonicato.  Amo  ii'Ennengarda  valorosa  c  nobil  signora  che 
iiHia  carkm.  Narbona  e  da  fei  per  lo  sua  legijiatlro  dire  fa  molto  a.mato  e  honorato 
perche  al  fine  fu  de  la  corte  di  lei  liccncuito  perchio  cbe  si  crcdeva  avernc  Ini  ottenuta 
rultima  speranza  d'amore.  •  Said  to  be  Sultan  Saladin* 
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and  the  expedition  having  totally  failed,  he  returned  with  her  to  France. 
He  dissembled  his  suspicion  of  his  queen  until  tliey  had  been  at  home 
some  timej  when  he  took  steps  for  an  immediate  divorce  j  but  Suger, 
tlie  renowned  Abbot  of  St  Denis,  interposed,  and  representing  to  the 
king  as  the  consequences  of  such  a  step,  that  he  would  have  to  give  up 
all  her  valuable  possessions,  induced  him  to  abandon  his  resolution. 
Soon  afterwards  Suger  died^when  Louis  once  more  appealed  for  a  divorce, 
and  this  time  was  joined  by  his  wife,  who  had  already  fixed  u{>on  his 
successor.  The  case  was  debated  before  an  assembly  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  divorce  granted,  when  Eleanor  of  Acquitaine  gave  her  hand  to 
young  Henry  Plantagenet/  then  Count  of  Anjou  and  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, afterwards  Henry  H.,  of  England— not  a  happy  match,  as  history 
records.  To  say  nothing  about  the  doubtful  legend  of  Fair  Rosamond, 
Eleanor  made  his  life  wretched  by  her  intrigues,  and  hastened  his  death 
by  inciting  the  sons  she  bore  him  to  rebel  against  their  parent  She 
redeemed  some  of  the  errors  of  her  life  by  her  devotion  to  her  son 
Richard  in  his  misfortunes,  and  went  to  Germany  when  he  was  a  prisoner, 
though  she  was  seventy  years  of  age,  negotiated  for  his  release,  and 
wrote  to  Celestin  HL  to  intercede.  She  found  a  resting-place  in  the 
Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  where  she  took  the  veil  when  the  world  had 
become  stale  to  her,  and  there  she  lies  in  the  choir  of  the  church.  Such 
^^'as  Eleanor  of  Acquitaine,  who  during  her  life  in  France  was  one  of  the 
leading  "dames"  in  tliese  C&urs  tT Amour;  in  fact,  there  was  quite 
a  revival  of  French  cliivalry  upon  her  marriage  wth  Louis,  Andre  in 
his  work  cites  six  verdicts,  or  **  ctrrits  d'amcur^*^  pronounced  by  her,  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  appeal  hereafter. 

Another  celebrated  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Queen  Eleanor  and 
Louis  Vn.,  Marie  de  France,  who  married  Henri,  Count  of  Champagne 
Andrd  quotes  nine  judgments  pronounced  in  the  Cour  d'Afmur^  over 
which  she  presided. 

The  Countess  of  Flanders  was  another  celebrated  lady,  supposed  to 
be  Sibylle,  daughter  of  Foulkes  of  Anjou ;  she  married  Thieny,  Count 
of  Flanders,  and  two  of  her  decisions  have  been  preserved  by  Andrd 

Nostradamus,  in  his  work  on  the  Provencal  poets,  mentions  the 
reference  of  several  disputed  points  in  gallantry  to  the  different  courts 
of  love,  then  celebrated,  and  adds  that  these  decisions  were  called 
**  Lous  arrests  d^araours,*'  One  of  these  cited  was  a  question  between 
certain  persons  named  Girond  and  Peyronet,  which  was  referred  to  the 
ladies  of  the  Cour  d'Amour  at  Pierrefou  and  Signe,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  an  open,  noble  Court,  adorned  with  noble  ladies  and  cavaliers 
for  the  adjustment  of  these  disputes.  The  ladies  who  then  presided 
were  Stephanette  Baulx,  daughter  of  tlie  Count  of  Provence  ;  Adalagie, 
Viscountess  of  Avignon  ;  Alalete  of  Ongle  j  Hermyssende  of  Posqui^res; 
Bertrane  of  Urgon  ;  Mabille  of  Yres  ;  Countess  of  Die ;  Rostanque  of 
Pierrefou  ;  Bertrane  of  Signe  ;  and  Jausserande  of  Claustral 

He  also— when  mentioning,  amongst  many  appeals  to  the  same  and 
other  Courts,  a  question  which  arose  between  Percival  Dona  and 
Lanfranc  Cigalla,  names  well  known  to  readers  of  Provencal  literature — 

'  An  imporunt  incident  to  us,  for  it  invoUed  England  ia  a  war  with  Fnnoe  for 

nearly  three  centuries. 
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gives  us  a  list  of  the  ladies  who  presided.  The  Court  was  held  at 
Ronianin^  and  the  ladies  were — Phanette  des  Gautelines  of  Romania ; 
the  Marquise  de  jMalespine  ;  De  SaJuces  *  Clarette  of  Baubc ;  Laurette 
of  St  Laurenz ;  C^cile  Rascape  of  Caromb ;  Hugone  de  Sassran, 
daughter  of  Forcalquier ;  Helfene  of  Mont  Pahon  ;  Ysabelle  des  Bor- 
hillous  of  Aix  i  Ursyne  of  Montpellier ;  Alaette  of  Maolon,  and  Elys 
of  Meynirques,  The  Court  of  Gascogne  consisted  of  a  large  Bumber 
of  noble  ladies  ;  one  instance  is  recorded  of  the  Countess  of  Champagne 
summoning  sixty  ladies  to  settle  a  dispute*  Nostradamus  says  that  a 
considerable  number  sat  in  the  Courts  of  Provence,  Signe,  and  Pierrefou, 
twelve  at  Roman  in  and  fourteen  at  Avignon.  At  Signe,  Pierrefou,  and 
A\ignon,  gentlemen  were  sometimes  admitted,  and  cases  have  been 
known  where  the  parties  appeared  in  person  to  plead  their  cause. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  into  the  rules  they  enacted,  the  ques- 
tions brought  before  them,  and  their  decisions,  from  which  we  shall  see 
into  what  an  easy  state  morals  were  brought  by  chivalry,  we  wish  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  that  great  institution,  more  especially  as  it  affected 
the  social  position  of  woman.  There  was  a  time  in  the  world  when 
men  had  doubts  as  to  whetlaer  women  were  endowed  with  souls.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Jews  at  a  certain  period  in  their  history  believed  they 
were  not ;  neither  did  the  light  of  Christianity  quite  dispel  the  darkness 
of  that  doubt  until  the  development  of  the  monastic  system.  The  vitu- 
perations heaped  upon  women  by  some  early  ecclesiastical  wTiters  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  could  not  have  believed  in  the  capability 
of  women  for  spiritual  emotions.  Even  as  late  as  St.  Cuthbert's  tirae^ 
that  antipathy  was  rife  among  churchmen.  He  had  so  strong  a  hatred 
for  the  sex,  that  it  became  a  legend  ;  and  nearly  five  centuries  after- 
wards, when  Bishop  Pudsey  was  about  to  build  a  Lady  Chapel  at  Dur- 
ham, out  of  respect  to  the  prejudices  of  his  great  predecessor  he  built 
it,  not  in  the  canonical  East,  where  the  bones  of  the  saint  were  depo* 
sited,  but  in  the  Western  part  of  the  church.  St.  Dunstan  behaved 
roughly  to  women,  and  the  works  of  the  early  churchmen  are  full  of 
denunciations  against  them.  But  monasticism  crushed  the  theory,  and 
elevated  the  position  of  woman  by  giving  her  a  definite  position  in  the 
Church.  She  could  take  office  in  institutions  connected  with  the 
Church^-could  be  a  prioress,  a  chanoinessej  a  socur,  a  lady  abbess ; 
and  this  influence  was  aided  also  hy  the  increased  devotion  paid  to  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord  in  the  12th,  ijth^  and  i4tb  centuries.  To  the 
patient  investigator  of  historical  results,  it  will  be  apparent  that  these 
things  had  more  to  do  witli  the  social  elevation  of  woman  than  all  the 
tinsel  of  chivalr)\  Monasticism  put  woman  on  an  equality  with  man, 
purified  her,  sanctified  her,  and  placed  her  in  the  hagiology  of  the 
Church  side  by  side  with  the  saints.  But  on  the  other  hand,  though 
chivalry  paid  homage  to  beauty,  it  was  a  superficial  homage.  It  would 
fight  for  the  honour  of  a  woman*s  name,  but  it  often  debased  her  person  ; 
it  would  quarrel  over  the  slightest  pretension  of  a  rival,  but  would  ruth- 
lessly carry  oflf  the  daughter  of  the  herdsman,  or  even  the  wife  of  some 
too  hospitable  baron.  Chivalry  refined  manners,  but  it  vitiated  morals ; 
and  we  think  in  no  instance  is  it  more  apparent  than  in  these  Caurs 
i^ Amour  which  sprung  out  of  chivalry,  whose  scrupulous  politeness  and 
proud  gallantry  were  but  gilding  thinly  spread  over  the  basest  metal 
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They  had  a  code  of  thirty-one  articles,  the  origin  of  which  was 
legendary.  A  chevalier  of  Breton  had  gone  into  the  finrest  alone,  when 
he  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a  young  damsel,  who  said,  '^  I  know  idiat 
you  are  seeking,  but  you  will  not  find  it  without  my  help.  You  desire 
the  love  of  a  Breton  lady,  and  she  demands  of  ^ou  that  you  should 
bring  her  a  celebrated  falcon,  which  is  on  a  perch  m  the  court  of  Artos, 
and  to  obtain  this  falcon  you  must  prove  by  the  success  of  an  encounter 
that  this  lady  is  more  beautiful  than  all  the  ladies  loved  by  the  chevaliers 
.of  that  Court"  After  many  romantic  adventures  he  found  the  &lcon  on 
a  perch  of  gold  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  seized  it  A  paper 
was  suspended  by  a  little  gold  chain  to  the  perch,  and  this  paper  was 
the  code  of  love  which  the  chevalier  was  to  take  on  the  part  of  the  King 
of  Love,  and  to  teach  it  in  return  for  the  hawk.  On  his  return  he  pre- 
sented this  code  to  a  Court  called  especially  for  the  pmpose,  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  dames  and  chevaliers^  who  at  once  adopted  the  rules, 
and  ordered  that  they  should  always  be  observed.  Every  one  present 
had  a  copy,  and  taught  them  to  others  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We 
venture  a  translation  of  this  system  of  ethics  : — 

1.  Marriage  is  not  a  legitimate  excuse  against  love. 

2.  He  who  cannot  conceal,  cannot  love. 

3.  No  one  can  have  two  engagements. 

4.  Love  must  always  increase  or  diminish. 

5.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  the  love  of  which  one  lover  robs  another. 

6.  Two  years*  mourning  is  prescribed  to  a  survivor  for  a  dead  lover. 

7.  No  one  can  love  who  is  not  impelled  by  the  power  of  love. 

8.  Love  always  forsakes  the  abodes  of  avarice. 

9.  The  true  lover  cares  nothing  for  anyone. 

10.  Love  rarely  lasts  when  it  is  made  public. 

11.  A  speedy  acceptance  makes  love  contemptible,  but  delay  causes 
it  to  be  held  dearly. 

12.  Every  lover  pales  at  the  sight  of  his  lover. 

13.  Trembles  at  her  sudden  appearance. 

14.  New  love  drives  out  the  old. 

15.  Probity  alone  renders  a  person  worthy  of  love. 

16.  If  love  diminishes,  it  soon  dies  out,  and  rarely  revives. 

17.  A  lover  is  always  timid. 

18.  Real  jealousy  always  increases  love. 

19.  He  who  is  really  in  love,  eats  and  sleeps  less. 

20.  The  lover's  thoughts  are  always  upon  the  object  of  his  affection. 

21.  He  thinks  nothing  pleasant  but  what  pleases  her. 

22.  Love  can  deny  nothing  to  love. 

23.  A  true  lover  is  never  tired  of  love. 

24.  A  true  lover  is  always  dwelling  upon  the  image  of  her  whom  he 
loves. 

25.  Nothing  prevents  a  woman  being  loved  by  two  men,  nor  a  man 
by  two  women. 

Adopting  these  principles  as  their  "lex  scripta,'*  they  held  their 
Courts  and  pronounced  solemn  judgments  upon  knotty  points  in  love 
dilemmas. 

A  few  questions  will  suffice. 

The  question,  "  Can  love  exist  with  married  people  ?  "  was  proposed 
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to  the  Court  presided  over  by  the  Countess  of  Champagne,  when  the 
following  decision  was  come  to :  ''  \Ve  hold  and  say  by  these  presents 
that  love  cannot  extend  its  rights  over  two  married  persons.  In  fact, 
lovers  agree  mutually,  without  the  constraint  of  any  modve  or  necessit}^ 
whilst  married  people  are  held  by  the  duty  of  obeying  each  other's 
wisheSj  and  not  refusing  anything  to  each  othec  Let  this  judgment, 
which  has  been  given  after  a  consultation  of  many  ladies,  be  constant 
and  indisputable.  Judged  in  11 74,  the  third  day  of  the  kalends  of 
May." 

On  the  question,  *^  Is  there  more  affection  between  two  lovers  or  two 
married  people?*'  the  Court  presided  over  \iy  the  Vbcountess  D'Ermen- 
^arde  decided  thus :  The  attachment  of  married  people  and  the  tender 
affections  of  lovers  are  sentiments  of  nature  and  manners  very  different. 
It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  comparison  between  things  which  have 
no  resemblance. 

The  same  Court  pronounced  a  decision  upon  the  following  knotty 
point  in  a  very  lucid  manner :  A  lady  who  was  attached  to  a  lover  had 
married  another,  and  was  anxious  to  know  whether  she  had  the  right  to 
discard  the  old  lover. 

The  judgment  was  to  the  following  effect :  The  interposition  of  the 
marriage  tie  does  not  exclude  the  right  of  the  first  attachment,  unless  the 
lady  renounces  all  love  for  the  future  and  for  ever. 

Another  -^^ly  difficult  question  arose,  full  of  moral  perplexities,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Queen  Eleanor,  who  pronounced  judgment 
upon  it, 

A  gentleman  was  smitten  with  a  lady  who  had  already  an  engagement, 
but  she  promised  him  her  favour  if  she  should  lose  the  love  of  her 
favourite-  A  little  time  afterwards  she  married  him,  and  the  gentleman 
then  sought  her  promise,  but  she  refused,  as  she  had  not  lost  her  lover's 
affection  by  marrying  him. 

Queen  Eleanor  decided  as  follows:  *'We  pronounce  that  the  lady 
must  give  the  love  she  promised." 

A  lady  imposed  upon  her  lover  that  he  should  never  praise  her  in 
public.  On  one  occasion  he  heard  her  calumniated,  and  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  defend  her.  She  then  contended  he  had  forfeited 
her  good  graces. 

The  Countess  of  Champagne  decided  :  **  The  lady  has  been  too 
severe  in  her  orders ;  the  condition  exacted  was  not  legal.  One  cannot 
reproach  a  lover  who  yields  to  tlie  desire  to  defend  his  mistress  against 
calumny." 

The  following  question  was  submitted  to  the  Coiurt  presided  over  by 
Queen  Eleanor  ;— 

A  lover  had  requested  his  mistress's  permission  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  another ;  she  consented,  and  gradually  his  attentions  to  her  ceased. 
After  a  month's  absence  he  returned,  and  pleaded  that  he  had  only 
done  so  to  try  her  fidelity ;  but  she  declined  to  renew  the  acquaintance. 
After  debating  the  matter,  a  judgment  was  dehvered  to  the  following 
effect :  "  Lovers  often  do  these  things  to  try  the  faith  of  their  ladies, 
and  it  is  an  offence  against  the  rights  of  love  to  refuse  forgiveness,  pro- 
vided they  have  not  failed  in  their  duties  nor  violated  faith  on  either 
side/' 
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A  lover  of  a  lady  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  on  special  busmesSy 
had  been  absent  for  some  long  time,  during  which  the  lady  had 
no  communication  from  him.      She  therefore  chose  another,  and 
question   arose  as  to  whether  the  law  of  widowhood  {vtdttiff^ 
apply  when  t^vo  years  had  elapsed.     The  Countess  of  Chanipagv 
court,  after  a  long  and  stormy  debate,  at  length  came  to  a  decision  > 

The  lady  had  no  right  to  renounce  her  lover  after  a  long  absence 
less  she  had  proof  of  his  having  violated  his  faith  ;  and  the  circumsta] 
of  her  not  having  heard  from  him  was  no  justification  of  the  step  she ' 
taken,  as  it  might  have  arisen  from  motives  of  prudence  on  his  port 

A  gentleman  sought  a  lady,  who  refused  him  obstinately :  she,  hi 
ever,  accepted  his  presents,  and  he  complained  to  the  Court  of  Qui 
Eleanor,  when  the  following  judgment  was  pronounced  : — 

"  It  is  necessaiy  that  a  lady  should  refuse  love  presents,  or  condl 
them,  or  consent  to  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  ies  vmaUs  amrtisams.** 

A  lover,  already  engaged  to  a  lady,  sought  the  love  of  another 
cessfully ;  but,  growing  tired,  he  quarrelled  with  tlie  lady,  left  her, 
went  back  to  his  first  love.  How  is  he  to  be  punished  ?  The  Cooil 
the  Countess  of  Flanders  decided  that  "  this  mkhaftt  should  be  depn 
of  the  favours  of  both  ladies^  and  no  honntUfcmme  can  love  him**' 

To  the  same  Court  the  following  dilemma  was  submitted : — A  gentlefi 
in  love  sent  letters  by  his  secretary  to  the  lady,  not  being  able  to  see 
the  secretary  kept  the  letters  and  pleaded  for  himself;  the  lady  yielc 
and  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Countess  of  Flanders  replied  that 
might  enjoy  their  love,  but  both  should  be  expelled  from  all  the  ri| 
of  the  Court :  the  secretary  because  he  had  violated  the  confidena 
his  master,  and  the  lady  because  she  had  outraged  female  modesty, 

A  gentleman  had  divulged  the  secrets  of  a  love  affair,  and 
Countess  of  Gascogne  and   sixty  ladies  decided  that   he  should 
deprived  of  all  right  of  honourable  love,  despised,  and  contemned  in 
Courts  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  and  if  any  lady  disobeyed  this  on 
she  should  be  subjected  to  the  contempt  of  the  rest. 

What  more  remains  to  be  recorded  of  these  C&tirs  d* Amour ^  b 
much.     They  had  a  brilliant,  but  a  short  career.     They  did  a  great 
towards  encouraging  Provencal  poetry,  that  literature  which  exists  lil 
distinct  phase  in  history.     As  we  have  obsened,  in   the    asseml 
poems  were  read  in  competition  and  decisions  passed  upon  their 
a  sure  method  to  encourage  and  nurture  any  art.     Consequently, 
style  attracted  many  votaries  ;  the  poets  were  not  all  natives  of  Provd 
but  denizens  of  other  States  who  adopted  the  Provencal   language 
entered  into  the  lists  with  other  Provencal  poets.     It  was  a  rich 
raturCj  though  most  of  it  is  lost  to  us.     Cassanova  records  that  he 
saw  the  productions  of  fifty-five  poets  of  this  order ;  and  from  the 
tions  which  have  sunived,  we  can  imagine  how  extensive  it  must  I 
been.     In  fact,  it  is  an  important  phase  in  Uie  history  of  European 
rature,  or  rather  of  the  literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  for  it  exeH 
an  influence  upon  the  thought  and  letters  of  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
even  Germany.     It  is  most  useful,  also,  as  a  graphic  picture  of 
manners  of  the  times ;  of  the  gay,  love-lit  life  of  the  South — with 
dilemmas,  its  vagaries,  its  caprices,  its  brilliant  polish,  and  its  elcg 
immorality.     In  it  we  find  the  origin  of  many  customs,  of  which 
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exist  now  in  the  fiaiit-monde  of  these  countries,  and  in  the  peculiar 
spirit  which  haunts  their  ballad  literature.  It  throws  a  light  upon 
chivalry — not  so  much  ihe  chivalry  of  the  field,  as  the  chivalry  of  the 
early  phase  of  social  life^-chivalry  in  repose,  when  the  real  fighting  was 
over  and  \h^  prudes  homtrns  settled  down  to  jousts  and  tournaments  gal- 
lantly fought  under  the  bright  eyes  of  lh,Q  prudes  fcnimesi  and  to  the  quieter 
intercottrse  of  the  social  circle  enlivened  by  encounters  of  wit,  rivalries  of 
gallantry,  and  illuminated  by  the  bright  hght  of  Provencal  poetry, 

A  day  of  trouble  was,  however,  at  hand.  Gradually  the  Jongleurs  of 
Provence  fell  into  disgrace.  They  were  found  to  be  intriguers  as  well  as 
poets;  they  were  used  as  instruments  of  sedition  and  conspiracy. 
Philip  Auguste  banished  them  all ;  Provencal  poetry  declined,  and  the 
last  blow  came  in  the  shape  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Cours  dAmmir^ 
when  the  houses  of  their  great  supporters— the  Dukes  of  Guienne,  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse^  Provence^  Carcassone,  Rodes,  the  Viscounts  of 
Beziers,  and  many  others — fell,  and  their  estates  were  confiscated  to  the 
king.  From  that  time  the  songs  of  Provence  were  hushed^  their  great 
votaries  had  coquetted  out  of  life,  and  beneath  their  splendid  tombs, 
some  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  cathedrals  and  churches  of  the 
Sou  thy  was  buried  all  the  flower  of  Provencal  chivalry — nothing  of  it 
left  to  the  world  but  a  voice,  a  disembodied  voice,  such  as  Dante  heard, 
to  which  we  Usten  in  wonder ;  and  when  their  descendants  came  upon 
the  scene  it  t^^s  no  time  for  a  life  of  love-making  and  poetising,^they 
came  into  the  world  in  one  of  its  great  transitions,  when  the  dawn  of  a 
new  existence  was  breaking  through  the  gloom  of  the  Past,  and  herald- 
ing in  the  busy,  unloving,  unpoetic  Present 

O'Dell  Travers  Hill,  FJtG.S. 


PROBLEMES   HISTORIQUES/ 

[HERE  are  in  French  history  several  problems  which  have 
never  yet  been  sufficiently  cleared  up,  certain  mysteries 
the  solution  of  which  is  still  a  desideratimt  The  Revue 
dis  Quest bns  Histariques^  founded  a  year  ago,  has  for  its 
object  the  elucidation  of  these  vexatis  quisstiones^  and  M. 
Jules  Loiseleur,  librarian  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  now  attempts,  on  his 
part^  to  explain  satisfactorily  two  of  the  most  interesting,  namely,  the 
pretended  marriage  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  with  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the 
supposed  death  of  Gabrieile  d'Estr^es  by  poison.  Let  us  first  give  an 
extract  from  M,  Loiseleur's  preface. 

"  Cntidsm  has  more  to  do  at  the  present  day  than  discovery  in  the  field  of  history, 
....  The  special  character  of  the  two  problems  examined  in  this  volume  is,  that  they 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  unexpected  production  of  a  document  which  the  parlies  con- 
cerned may  have  uttered.     They  are  abandoned  lo  public  discussion. 

**  With  the  view  of  solving  them,  we  employ  the  means  adopted  in  judicial  inquiries. 
Our  mctbod  is  tliat  followed  by  magi&tmles  who  have  to  investigiite  intricate  cases. 

■  *'  Problemes  Historiqucs/'  Par  M.  Jwles  Loiseleur,  BibHoth^cairc  de  la  VUle 
d'OfMans.     Paris  and  London.    L,  Hachette  &  Co. 
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If  a  crime  has  been  committed,  they  note  down  exactly  the  circumstances,  the  locality, 
the  date ;  they  search  into  the  defendant's  previous  life ;  they  see  what  could  have 
instigated  him,  what  were  his  auxiliaries,  &c.  ;  and,  for  want  of  the  direct  confessioii, 
whidi  they  scarcely  ever  obtain,  they  thus  collect  together  a  sufficient  number  of  pro- 
babilities to  enlighten  the  jury.  That  is  exactly  our  way  of  acting ;  for  every  historical 
question,  in  which  a  direct  proof  is  wanting,  may  be  considered  as  a  kmd  of  trial 
where  certainty  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  investigations  we  have  just 
suggested.  It  is  well  especially  to  beware  of  A  priori  argumentations,  of  preconceived 
systems,  to  which  the  writer  laboriously  endeavours  to  make  facts  bend,  and  which 
have  so  long  stopped  the  progress  of  history." 

M.  Loiseleur,  then,  sits  as  a  judge  on  two  most  important  and  curious 
cases  in  the  annals  of  France.  We  must  now  see  how  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duty,  and  whether  he  is  really  qualified  to  occupy  a  seat  on 
the  bench.  The  first  person  brought  to  trial  by  M.  Loiseleur  is  the 
Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  question  put  to  the  jury  may  thus  be 
stated  :  Was  Anne  of  Austria  married  or  not  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  ? 

It  is  quite  evident,  to  begin  with,  that  between  the  Queen  and  her 
minister  a  criminal  intercourse  was  carried  on.  All  the  documents  we 
possess  are  unanimous  on  that  point,  and  we  would  mention  particularly 
the  severe  remonstrances  which  were  constantly  addressed  to  her 
Majesty  by  the  Carmelite  nuns  of  the  Val-de-Grice  in  Paris.  But  if  • 
love  had  completely  subdued  the  heart  of  the  Queen,  she  was  at  the 
same  time  under  the  influence  of  strong  religious  ideas ;  and  therefore 
the  thought  naturally  suggests  itself  that  marriage,  even  a  secret  one, 
was  the  most  natural  way  of  concihating  her  passion  and  her  principles. 
The  hypothesis,  in  point  of  fact,  is  so  plausible,  that  the  greater 
number  of  historians  have  adopted  it,  and  M.  Michelet,  amongst  others, 
considers  the  marriage  as  "  ^  peu  pr^s  certain."  Should  that  dpeuprh 
be  changed  into  tout  d  fait  1    Such  is  the  question. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  contemporary  memoirs,  like  those  of 
Brienne  and  Madame  de  Motteville,  for  instance,  are  almost  uniformly 
hostile  to  Mazarin,  whilst  they  speak  very  httle  respecting  the  Queen's 
private  life,  or  rather  draw  a  veil  completely  over  it  The  evidence 
these  books  can  furnish  us  is  therefore  to  be  received  most  cautiously, 
and  to  be  carefully  compared  with  that  which  we  find  in  documents 
destined  only  for  private  perusal,  but  disinterred  for  the  last  century  and 
a  half  from  amidst  the  dust  of  family  collections  and  archives. 

M.  Loiseleur  does  not  admit  the  supposition  of  a  marriage.  He 
shows  us  the  wily  Italian  gradually  insinuating  himself  into  tihte  good 
graces  of  Anne  of  Austria,  fascinating  her  by  his  wit,  his  accomplish- 
ments, his  external  advantages,  helping  her  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
opposition ;  and  when  he  has  thus  established  his  influence,  when  he 
has  proved  to  the  Queen  that  he  alone  can  assist  her  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  affairs,  he  insists  upon  her  inunolating  to  him  her 
dearest  fiiends,  her  old  associations.  From  that  moment  Anne  of 
Austria  has  only  one  desire :  she  wants  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  firuit  of 
her  painfiil  sacrifices,  and,  as  Madame  de  Motteville  says,  the  repose 
she  has  procured  for  herself.  She  aims  at  being  now  as  happy  as  she 
is  powerful  She  takes  up  her  residence,  accordingly,  near  that  of  him 
whom  she  loves;  she  even  ends  in  giving  to  Mazarin  an  apartment  in  her 
own  palace,  in  order,  she  observes,  that  she  may  converse  more  fireely 
with  him ;  and,  as  she  trembles  for  his  life,  she  allows  him  a  body-guard. 
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The  adulterous  intercourse  of  Anne  of  Austria  with  Mazarin  is 
certain;  it  is  equally  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  never  legitimised  by 
marriage.  We  know,  of  course^  that  in  a  few  very  rare  cases  the  Court 
of  Ronne  has,  for  some  serious  political  motive,  sanctioned  on  the  part 
of  cardinals  the  resignation  of  their  title  and  of  the  privileges  connected 
with  it  The  Cardinal  John  Casimir^  for  instance,  elected  King  of 
Poland  in  1649,  was  released  from  his  vows  by  the  Pope,  and  married 
his  brother*s  widow,  Maria  of  Gonzague ;  but,  before  contracting  a 
matrimonial  alliance,  Casimir  divested  himself  of  the  purple — he  did  not 
£Qfttmm  a  cardinal.  Such,  M.  Loiseleur  remarks,  is  the  drift  of  the 
whole  question,  and  it  is  impossible  to  quote  the  example  of  any  car- 
<3inal,  either  la>7nan  or  in  orders,  to  whom  the  Pope  has  given  the  per- 
mission of  retaining  the  title  of  cardinal  after  having  become  married. 
In  spite  of  these  various  considerations,  many  persons  will  no  doubt 
still  persist  in  beheving  that  the  supposed  legalisation  of  a  welb 
authenticated  love  affair  took  place,  and  it  is  to  them  that  M.  Loiseleur  s 
narrative  is  peculiarly  addressed.  In  the  absence  of  a  positive  and 
written  declaration  of  the  Pope  to  the  contrar}',  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  collect  together  every  item  of  circumstantial  evidence  we  can  dis- 
cover,  and  to  make  the  various  persons  connected  with  the  whole 
transaction  give  their  witness  exactly  as  they  would  be  expected  to  do 
if  they  were  summoned  before  a  court  of  law.  Now,  this  is  exactly 
what  M.  Loiseleur  has  done^  and  the  sagacity,  the  clearness  with  which 
he  has  conducted  a  case,  would  certainly  point  him  out  as  pre-eminently 
fit  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate. 

The  second  question  examined  in  this  amusing  volume  refers  to 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  and  to  the  probable  causes  of  her  death.  It  is  a 
most  important  one,  because  the  very  succession  to  the  throne  of 
France  was  at  stake  ;  and  necessarily  the  pretensions  of  several  high 
personages,  together  with  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  various  political 
and  religious  parties,  would  be  affected  by  the  step,  so  unusual  on  the 
part  of  a  king,  of  raising  liis  mistress  to  the  highest  rank  in  tlie  state. 

The  death  of  the  Duchesse  de  Beaufort  by  poison  being  a  priori  bA- 
tnitted,  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  seek  for  the  murderers 
amongst  those  whose  hopes  were  likely  to  be  crushed  by  the  infatuated 
obstinacy  of  her  royal  lover.  But,  even  before  we  grapple  with  tliat 
quesrion,  we  must  determine  whether  Gabrielle  d'Estre'es  had  so  nearly 
reached  the  object  of  her  ambition,  that  death  alone— a  mysterious  and 
sudden  death — could  wrest  it  from  her  grasp.  Now,  whom  shall  we 
believe  ?  Some  say  that  the  preparations  for  her  marriage  and  for  the 
legitimisation  of  his  children  were  already  made  when  illness  struck  her 
down  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  admitting  Sully's  opinion,  represent  the 
King  as  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hesitation ;  the  greatest  obstacles,  they 
say,  were  still  to  be  surmounted,  especially  that  of  Queen  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  whose  divorce  would  have  been  a  preliminary  matter  to  settle. 

M.  Loiseleur  has  in  a  series  of  chapters  carefully  sifted  every  kind  of 
evidence  that  could  be  collected  from  all  the  knowTi  documents  we 
possess  on  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV,,  and  he  has  followed 
almost  day  by  day  the  different  incidents  which  gradually  prepared  the 
monarch's  plan  in  favour  of  the  fair  Gabrielle.  The  divorce  of  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  constituting  the  only  true  obstacle,  might  be  considered  as 
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virtually  removed,  for  the  King  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  Pope  wou 
yield  ;  more  especially  as  Marguerite  herself  had  signified  her  willmgni 
to  abandon  finally  and  for  ever  a  prince  whom  her  scandalous  condi 
had  so  rightly  irritated ;  but,  further,  supposing  the  see  of  Rome  refuse 
Henri  was  quite  determined  upon  taking  no  notice  of  such  a  rctxxi 
and  carrying  out  his  own  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  ba 
in  accordance  with  the  Galtican  traditions  to  refer  the  case,  not 
Rome,  but  to  a  council  of  French  prelates,  and  the  mere  report  tl 
such  a  step  was  contemplated  would  have,  in  all  probability,  led  fin^ 
the  Pope  to  give  his  consent,  supposing  he  still  entertained  any  scnipl 
on  the  subject  Sully,  the  favourite  minister  of  Henri  IV.,  was  ob^ 
nately  opposed  to  the  marriage,  and  if  we  may  take  it  for  granted  t 
by  so  doing  he  had  really  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  country,  we  m% 
on  the  other  hand,  acknowledge  that  he  was  almost  to  the  same  exti 
actuated  by  paltry  motives  quite  unworthy  of  himself.  His  jealousy, 
impatience  of  control,  made  him  have  recourse  to  subterfuges  which 
better  feelings  would  have  led  him  to  despise  as  utterly  dishonoural 
Such  were  the  different  causes  calculated  to  strengthen  the  suspicioa 
murder,  on  the  hypothesis  that  Gabrielle^s  death  could  have  proved  bej 
ficial  to  the  Protestants,  the  Jesuits,  the  mere  politicians,  or  finally,  to  ] 
private  interests  affected  by  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  thra 

But  what  advantage  was  likely  to  be  obtained  by  the  Protestants 
getting  rid  of  the  Duchesse  de  Beaufort  ?  None  in  the  leasL  Ind4 
the  pious  sister  of  the  King,  Catherine  de  Navarre,  the  Wincess 
Orange,  and  many  others  were  openly  in  her  favour ;  as  for  the  rest, 
though  they  might  not  absolutely  approve  of  the  match,  they  certai 
preferred  it  to  an  alliance  which  would  have  rendered  a  Catholic  pi 
cess,  like  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Tuscany,  partner  of  the  crown 
France.  Let  us  now  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  Catholic  party.  E 
they  not  obtained  from  the  King  all  the  guarantees  they  required,  I 
how  far  would  the  King's  marriage  with  the  Duchesse  de  Beaufort  h 
affected  them?  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  it  is  true,  had  been  promulgaw 
but  in  order  to  please  the  Pope,  Henri  had  re-established  the  Cath< 
faith  in  his  own  domains,  the  province  of  B^arn.  "  Beam,*"  says 
Loiseleur,  **  still  more  than  Nismes  and  La  Rochelle  seemed  to  the  P 
testants  a  holy  land,  an  in\nolable  retreat.  Thirty  years  before,  i 
King's  mother,  with  the  consent  of  the  State,  had  destro)^  the  I 
Koman  Catholic  altar,  D'Ossat's  representations,  however,  and  1 
necessity  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Pope,  determined  Henri  ; 
claimed  the  right  of  carrying  out  a  measure  hateful  to  his  old  felk 
religionists,  saying  that,  since  the  Protestants  enjoyed  the  ad\*anta^ 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Edict,  they  ought  also  to  share  its  burdec 

The  publication  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  another  question  wh 
Henri  IV.  was  disposed  to  concede  to  the  Pope,  although  he  had 
overcome  in  this  matter  not  only  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants, 
also  the  strongly  expressed  dislike  of  the  Gallicans.  Finally,  tlie  rep 
of  the  Statutes  enacted  against  the  Jesuits  seriously  engaged  the  Kin 
thoughts,  and  here,  what  immense  difficulties  stood  in  his  way  !  V 
who  know  the  amount  of  irritation  which  the  very  name  Jesuit  crcal 
in  France,  must  admit  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  was  taking  I 
boldest  step  when,  in  the  face  of  the  Protestants,  the  Parliamentarii 
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and  the  Galileans,  he  talked  of  recalling  within  the  limits  of  his  domains 
the  disciples  of  Loyola,  We  see,  then,  that  the  death  of  Gabrielle  d*Es- 
tr«^s  could  not  have  bettered  to  any  extent  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  With  reference  to  the  Politicians,  to  those  who,  in  all  this 
affair,  felt  anxious  merely  for  the  honour  of  France,  and  not  for  the 
settling  of  certain  religious  and  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  the  projected 
marriage  could  inspire  them  merely  with  a  kind  of  sorrow,  and  not 
with  hatred  towards  a  lady  who  had  always  endeavoured  to  court  their 
notice,  and  to  obtain  their  good-will 

The  very  interest  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  would  have  pre- 
vented them  from  perpetrating  or  suggesting  a  crime  like  that  which  is 
here  supposed,  and  lastly  Zamet,  who  is  generally  accused  of  having 
administered  the  poison,  must  be  dismissed  with  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
because,  ist,  he  had  no  private  wrong  to  avenge,  no  private  aims  to 
obtain ;  and  2nd,  we  have  shown  that  no  one  party  in  the  State  could 
have  derived  sufficient  benefit  from  the  crime  to  justify  them  in  procur- 
ing its  accomplishment 

To  conclude,  Gabrielle  d'Estrdes  died  simply  from  one  of  those  dis- 
eases which  are  consequent  upon  child-birth,  and  which  was  not  treated 
with  sufficient  care.  Such,  at  least,  is  M.  Loiseleur*s  view,  and  it  strikes 
us  as  being  the  only  plausible  hypothesis  that  can  be  offered 
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way  now  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  pages  for  a  penny 
fact  is  indeed  well  worth  examining,  ranking  as  it  evidently  does 
the  '*  Curiosities   of  Literature/'     How  has  this  result  been   bl 
about,  and  what  is  the  force  and  worth  of  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  these  books  are  issued  in  paper  coven 
so  that  the  cost  of  binding  is  saved,  whilst  those  who  wish  to 
certain  texts  together  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  as  best  p 
them.  In  the  second  place,  the  editors  consent  to  go  unpaid  foi 
labour,  out  of  pure  love  far  England  and  England's  language,  a 
mthout  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  well  repaid  I 
gratitude  they  will  earn  from  the  lovers  of  literature  when  the  mage 
and  laboriousness  of  their  enterprise  comes  at  last  to  be  fully 
stood.  But  in  the  third  place^and  this  is  the  point  of  moj 
interest— the  result  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  increasing  1< 
the  study  of  English  by  Englishmen,  evidenced  in  the  most  unmi 
able  way  hy  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
was  145  in  1864,  it  is  now  over  600.  The  present  moment  is  a 
important  one  as  regards  the  prospects  of  the  study  of  our  ov^ti  lan| 
Many  things  have  lately  contributed  to  a  better  understanding 
many  claims  to  attention.  The  small  but  interesting  books  b 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  well- timed  and  able  lectures  \ 
Marsh  and  Professor  Max  Miiller,  the  recognition  of  English 
subject  by  the  Examiners  for  the  Civil  Service,  the  works  of  Prol 
Craik  and  Morley,  and  of  others  who  have  written  excellent  ini 
and  introductions  to  the  study, — ^all  these  things  together  are  begi 
to  tell  considerably^  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  scholars  and  read 
this  subject,  though  it  is  still  shamefully  neglected  in  compariso; 
its  importance  and  deserts.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  a  much 
idea  of  the  \'alue  of  our  language  than  we  have  ourselves.  Dr.  j 
in  his  "Study  of  Modern  Languages,"  admits  candidly  that  **iii 
good  sense,  and  closeness  of  structure  no  other  of  the  languages  at  tht 
spoken  deser\*es  to  be  compared  with  it,  not  even  our  German,  wit 
torn,  even  as  we  are  torn,  and  must  first  rid  itself  of  many  defects 
it  can  enter  boldly  into  the  lists  as  a  competitor  with  the  Ei 
And,  utterly  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Dr.  Stratmann,  a  German, 
engaged  upon  a  dictionary  of  the  English  of  the  13th,  i4tli,  and^ 
centuries,  feeling  pretty  sure,  no  doubt,  that  the  time  is  not  yet 
when  an  Englishman  will  care  to  construct  a  dictionary  of  old  Es 
(witli  references)  in  the  same  careful  manner  as  he  is  doing  it 
difficulties  which  the  would-be  student  of  English  has  to  encounter, 
is  more  vexatious  than  the  want  of  texts,  The  high  price  at  whi< 
publications  of  the  Roxburghe  and  Maitland  and  other  clubs  wen 
lished,  the  extreme  incorrectness  of  some  of  them  even  when  the  1 
to  buy  them  was  at  hand,  the  limited  number  of  copies,  all  combined 
and  harass  the  student  who  wanted  to  learn,  and  left  him  to  fall  back 
his  Chaucer  or  Piers  Plowman  ;  and  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
works  are  so  accessible.  The  English  Text  Society  are  evidently  n 
a  strong  effort  to  change  all  this,  and  to  produce  texts  which  inst(, 
being  hoarded  by  a  few  and  considered,  perhaps,  as  too  valuab 
daily  use,  shall  be  thumbed  and  tossed  about  by  die  many  to  thi 
small  gain. 
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But  there  is  yet  one  question  of  much  interest  to  practical  men.  Are 
these  books,  thus  cheaply  produced,  really  well  and  carefully  edited  ? 
If  I  buy  seven  pages  of  old  English  for  a  penny,  is  it  worth  the  penny? 
Now,  after  a  careful  examination  of  many  of  their  works,  we  are  enabled 
to  say,  without  any  hesitation  whatever,  that  they  will  stand  the  test  of 
very  severe  criticism.  And  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect ;  for 
editors  who  are  thus  on  their  trial,  who  sincerely  endeavour  to  prove  their 
works*  value,  cannot  afford  to  make  any  more  mistakes  than  they  can  help; 
whilst  it  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  certain  that  whatever  mistakes  they 
do  commit  are  sure  to  be  soon  found  out  now-a-days^  though  they  might 
easily  have  escaped  notice  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The 
increased  intelligence  of  readers,  and  the  consideration  that  these  texts 
find  their  way  to  all  the  ablest  linguistic  scholars  of  the  day,  arc  the 
real  guarantee  for  that  extreme  accuracy  which  we  hope  the  public  will 
rigidly  exact,  and  which  we  admit  that,  for  the  most  part,  we  really  find. 
To  take  a  simple  case,  Mr.  Lomby*s  edition  of  "  King  Horn,*'  is  most 
painstaking  and  accurate.  In  speaking  of  Mn  Wright's  former  edition 
of  it  he  says,  '^  Numerous  misprints  occur  in  the  English  text,  apparently 
owing  to  its  being  printed  abroad."  Such,  no  doubt,  is  the  taie  reason, 
for  Mr.  Wright  is  widely  known  as  a  lover  of  old  English  ;  still,  there 
stands  the  fact  The  former  edition  of "  King  Horn  "  is  disfigured  by 
numerous  misprints,  and  Mr.  Lumby's  edition  may  be  fully  relied  upoa 

We  have  spoken  thus  generally  because  it  is  impossible  to  do  any 
sort  of  justice  to  these  texts  by  considering  them  separately.  The  most 
important  of  them  all  is  certainly  Mr.  Morris's  edition  of  the  **  Ayenbite 
of  Inwyt/'  which,  with  its  359  pages  of  text  and  100  pages  of  preface, 
would  have  been  cheap  at  two  guineas.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
such  a  text  as  this — exhibiting  the  best  specimen  of  the  Kentish  dialect — 
should  have  its  grammatical  details  well  examined  ;  and  certainly  Mn 
Morris  has  done  it  thoroughly  in  his  '*  Grammatical  Peculiarities"  and 
"  Outlines  of  Kentish  Grammar/'  which  form  part  of  the  Preface.  To 
a  totally  different  class  of  readers — those  who  care  for  quaint  old  poems 
in  easier  language  without  wishing  to  trouble  themselves  about  linguistic 
knowledge^we  should  recommend  Mn  Furnivairs  "Political,  Religious, 
and  Love  Poems,"  many  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting  in  the 
extreme,  as,  e.g.^  the  song  in  which  Christ  is  represented  as  tenderJy  and 
pathetically  imploring  the  love  of  man's  soul,  the  burden  of  every  verse 
being— Qw/a  amore  kmgimr^  which  is  taken  fi*om  Solomon*s  Song,  c. 
ii.,  v.  5  (Vulgate). 

The  romance  of  "  Merlin,"  and  "  Sir  David  Lyndesay's  Monarche,*' 
are  still  unfinished,  and  can  be  better  judged  of  when  complete.  The 
\ngour  of  Sir  Dav4d  Lyndesay's  poetry  was  justly  pniised  in  **  Marmion,'* 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  the  **  Complaynt  of  the  Papyngo,''  addressed 
to  James  V.,  has  much  historical  interest. 

Mr.  Cockayne's  "  Seinte  Marherete,"  and  **  Hali  Maidenhad,"  carry 
us  back  to  the  13th  century.  In  the  latter,  long  arguments  are  adduced 
to  show  why  it  is  better  to  be  a  nun  than  a  wife,  in  which  the  homilist, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  bishop,  aj>peals  to  the  very  lowest  and  worst 
element  of  human  nature,  but  which  he  well  knew  could  be  appealed 
to  with  most  effect,  viz.,  inborn  selfishness.  He  bids  maidens  reckon  up 
the  ills  of  matrimony,  poverty,  ill  temper,  trouble  of  children,  household 
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anxieties  ;  and  then  tells  them  that  the  maiden  that  hath  fully  reow 
herself  out  of  that  servitude,  as  free  daughter  of  God  and  his 
spouse,  need  not  fear  anything  of  the  like.  As  if  the  sole  object  i 
is  to  have  no  thought  or  care  for  any  one  but  ourselves  1  Th< 
much  in  this  treatise  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  see  how 
a  subject  used  to  be  discussed  in  olden  times. 

Far  different  is  the  tone  of  the  treatises  of**  Richard  RoUe  de  ] 
pole,'*  who  expresses  much  that  is  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  noble  i 
own  plain  Northern  English  prose ;  and  Mr.  Perry,  in  his  Preface, 
us  a  sketch  of  the  hermit,  telling  us  what  manner  of  man  he 
The  "  Romance  of  Partenay  "  shows  us  the  kind  of  story  whi< 
mediaeval  times  answered  to  the  modem  novel ;  and  the  special  \t 
here  exhibited,  better  known  abroad  as  the  tale  of  "Melusine,"  has 
for  the  first  time,  been  printed  in  English,  So  popular  was  this  ta 
one  period  that  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  only  two  MSS.  of  it  e  ' 
English,  of  which  one,  the  prose  version,  remains  unprinted  stilL 
Skeal  has  clearly  taken  much  pains  with  it,  having  compared  it  thro 
out  with  the  original  French  from  which  it  was  taken. 

The  carefully  executed  Glossarial  Indices  which  accompany  aU 
texts  add  greatly  to  their  value.  In  constructing  glossaries,  attei 
should  be  paid  to  two  points:  firstly,  the  references  to  the  pass 
where  the  word  occurs  should  be  given  ;  and,  secondly,  some  etyn 
gical  hints  should  also  be  given,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  trac< 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  words  for  himself,  as  he  easily  may 
means  of  dictionajies  when  some  sort  of  clue  is  afforded  him.  In  al 
indices  to  the  texts  great  care  has  been  paid  to  the  first  of  these 
sites  \  but  we  think  that  the  second  has  been,  in  some  cases,  less 
sidered.  Thus,  when  we  are  told  that  "  gros  "  means  "  feared,"  it 
have  been  as  well  to  refer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  *^agn'san:"  for  the  si 
verb  "  grfsan  '*  is  not  given  in  Bosworth  ;  and  a  student,  if  a  begil 
would  probably  be  glad  of  the  information,  however  obvious  the 
pretation  might  appear  by  a  comparison  with  the  word  "  grisly." 
this  is  a  mere  picking  of  holes  ;  for  we  confess  we  had  to  search 
time  for  this  instance,  most  of  the  harder  words  having  some  etyq 
gical  hint  tacked  on  to  them.  Still,  it  should  be  always  rememh 
that  these  texts  may  very  well  be  studied  by  those  whose  pn 
acquaintance  with  our  older  literature  is  very  limited,  and  tl^t 
small  helps  are  %ery  useful  to  them 

Mr.  Morris's  "  Specimens  of  Old  English,"  published  in  the  Clarei 
Press  series,  is  well  adapted  as  an  introductory  book  to  those  of  the 
English  Text  Society,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  schools 
teachei^.    Mr.  Skeat's  "  Specimens  of  Extracts  from  the  MSS.  of  •  \ 
Plowman  '  "  is  a  mere  pamphlet,  but  gives  evidence  that  these  MSS. 
received  careful  attention  j  and  one  of  the  principal  books  issued  di 
the  present  year  will  be  an  edition  of  "  Piers  Plowman,'*  as  it  exist 
its  earliest  form,  in  which  form,  strange  to  say,  It  has  never  appear^ 
print  yet,  except  in  extracts.     Notwithstanding  the  good  service 
by  Mr.  Wright  by  printing  his  excellent  little  edition  of "  Piers  ] 
man/*  this  great  poem  still  remains  but  little  known.     This  is  in 
degree  due  to  the  supposed  obscurity  of  the  author's  language,  a: 
the  strange  idea  possessed  by  many  that  old  English  is  a  veiy  diffil 


1 867-]  ^^  Mariyri  Stake  at  Smithjield, 
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thing  from  modem  English ;  whereas  it  is  surprising  how  much  of  tt 
may  be  readily  understood  by  any  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Shales- 
peare,  Milton,  and  Spenser,  and  who  are,  consequentlyj  not  afraid  to 
open  Chaucer*  So  little  is  "  Piers  Plowman  "  knowTi»  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  in  print  that,  "  Piers  Plowman  tells  us,"  and  the  like,  as 
if  this  were  the  author  s  name,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  We  might  just  as  well  say,  *'  as  Satan  says,"  w^hen  quoting  from 
Paradise  Lost !  Unfortunately,  the  author's  real  name  is  by  no  means 
certain  ;  but  if  we  adopt  the  one  which  seems  most  likely,  we  might 
fairly  say  that  scarcely  any  name  has  a  better  right  to  rank  with  the  four 
great  ones  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Mdton  than  that^  of 
William  Langland,  If  the  Early  English  Text  Society  can  succeed  in 
making  this  fact  more  commonly  understood,  it  will  have  achieved  a 
feat  of  considerable  importance. 

Meanwhile  we  would  say  that,  surprising  as  the  success  of  this  Society 
has  been,  it  is  as  nothing  to  what  it  ought  to  be.  Its  subscribers  ought 
to  be  numbered,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands,  in  order  that  all 
our  early  English  MSS*  that  are  of  any  value  (and  most  have  some 
value  either  for  the  historian,  the  lover  of  folk-lore,  or  the  general  reader), 
tnay  be  printed  as  soon  as  possible.  MSS.  will  not  last  for  ever ;  many 
are  fading,  whilst  of  some  stories  only  one  copy  exists,  so  that  any 
accident  would  extinguish  them  at  once.  At  best,  they  can  only  be  con- 
sulted by  a  \'ery  few  who  have  both  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  and  the 
leisure  for  it.  We  therefore  think  that  this  Society  deserves  all  support, 
partly  because  the  work  which  it  is  doing  is  a  work  that  ought  to  be 
done,  but  principally  because  the  editors  are  so  painstaking,  and  are 
doing  their  work  so  well  :  so  that  w^e  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr. 
Fumivall  saying,  in  plain  words,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  that  "  there  are 
several  thousand  well-to-do  men  in  this  country  who  can  easily  spare  a 
^inea  a-year  each  to  make  their  forefathers'  speech  and  thought  better 
known  to  this  and  future  generations  :  and  they  ought  so  to  spare  it" 
Our  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  we  are  speaking  in  terms  of  too  great 
eulogy ;  but  we  should  fail  of  our  duty,  did  we  not  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  a  movement  of  so  much  national  interest  and  importance.. 


Thk  Site  of  the  Mart^tis'  Stake  at  SwiTHFiELa— A  pillar  box  for  the 
Teccption  of  letters  has  jtist  been  placed  opposite  the  patients*  entrance  to  St.  Bar* 
tholomew's  Hospital,  near  Duke  Street,  Smithfield  ;  and  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
site  nf  its  erection  is  without  doubt  that  where  the  stake  was  placed  at  the  lime  the 
Tiiartyrs  suflcred^  as  the  *ipot  accttrds  exuctly  wilji  the  one  designated  in  old  engravings 
of  the  fwriod,  so  that  its  identity  may  be  clearly  defined.  Two  of  these  may  be  found 
lit  Cheislcr^s  Life  of  John  Rogers,  Vicar  of  St.  Sefnilchre,  who  waii  the  first  martyr  to 
the  Christian  faith  in  Smilhfield,  and  the  author,  in  writing  of  the  spot  where  Rogers 
suffered,  says,  '*  The  identical  spot  where  the  fatal  stake  was  usually  placed  in  Smith- 
lield  has  been  sufficiently  identified.  For  a  long  time  a  square  piece  of  pavement, 
composed  of  stones  of  a  dark  colour,  a  few  paces  in  front  of  the  entrance  gale  of  the 
church  of  Bartholomew  the  Great  traditionally  marked  Ihe  locality.  In  the  year  1849^ 
during  the  progress  of  certain  excavations,  the  pavement  was  removed^  and  beneath  it^ 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  feet,  were  found  a  number  of  rough  stones  and  a 
quantity  of  ashes,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  discovered  a  few  charrcil  and  partially 
destroyed  bones."  This  is  precisely  the  place  where  the  pillar  box  has  now  been 
placed  by  order  of  the  Postmaster-General.— Z^niT^  Td^mph^  Oct  9,  1867. 
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Corre0ponticnce  of  5i>ltjanu)S  SL^rbait* 

Sin  $dre  Liborcsy 
Quserei  age :  qtsa^TcnCi  poginA  nostm  patet. 


CmFWfip^id€*its  art  r^utitcd  to  offrnd  their  Addresses,  n^^  un/^i  U  is  a 
publieuHon^  ^ut  in  order  to/itdlitaU  Correspond^ftceJ\ 


LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 


1.  M&.  UftBAV.-'There  ia  %  class  of 
CToakcTB  in  our  day,  who,  like  the  qae< 
nilouB  "preacher"  in  the  book  Kccle- 
fiiastes,  cry  out  that"  the  former  day* 
were  better  than  these."  With  such  like 
fkltactefi  I  will  erer  stand  at  issue  ;  for  alt 
through  the  yeani  of  the  current  century 
that  I  yet  have  seen,  I  have  witnoased 
progresfiion  of  the  mostcheeringcharacter; 
and  that  not  only  aocial  and  civili  but 
ecdesiaBtical,  too.  For  earlier  in  t  hk  cen- 
tury do  not  many  remember  when  all  our 
finest  churches  were  shut  up  with  bars 
and  loeka,  which  only  the  silver  paaa-kcy 
of  the  Terger  or  aexion  could  open  t 

Now,  in  most  instances— as  regards  onr 
cathedral%  at  least — we  see  this  state  of 
things  reformed  ;  as  is  happily  and 
laudably  the  caae  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Peterborough,  which  reflecla  the  ut- 
most credit  on  the  authorities.  Indeed, 
nothing  that  ever  I  hare  seen  around 
those  grand  and  interesting  stmeto res  can 
be  more  grateful  to  the  appreciative 
visitor  than  iho  plantation  of  evergreens 
BO  judiciouiily  arranged  beneath  its  out- 
ward walla. 

And  when  the  observer  has  psssed 
through  the  ever-open  portalu,  how  freely 
is  he  privileged  to  range  throughout  the 
whole  interior ;  to  aid  in  his  observance 
of  which  printed  motieea  are  most  cou- 
sidemtely  prepared  for  his  assLstance. 
The  whole  of  the  edifice,  with  its  inte- 
reating  coDtenta,  are  in  this  manner  freely 
confided  to  the  honour  of  the  visitor  j  a 
confidence  which  has,  I  believe,  in  no 
instance  been  here  abused. 

But  In  the  adjacent  city  of  Lincoln,  I 
regret  to  have  discovered  recently  that 
matters  arc  there  condaeted  very  differ- 
ently. Gleaming  upon  the  Bight  from 
far-^flf  distance^  this  fabric  riues  like  "a 
dty  set  upon  a  hill ; "  and  thus  forcibly 
arrest*  attention.     You  climb  the  steep, 


and  then  perceive  that  at  least 
western  door  is  open :  Ihia  adniits 
to  the  nave  and  greater  irmiisiep4» 
from  all  the  remaimng  and  Ust  \ 
interesting  portion,  jou  lure  barred 
by  pall  sad  ti^,  with  gatea  most  aer 
lonsly  fastened.  Yon  may  flatten  ; 
countenance  against  the  ironwork, 
like  a  wild  beast,  yon  must  grin  at  « 
b  beyond,  until  you  hold  diacooise 
the  verger,  who  acts  as  turnkey* 

Then,  when  you  are  admitted  into 
choir  and  further  portions,  you 
nnlc^  you  protest,  as  I  did — be 
along  with  other  visitors,  amid 
told  tale  of  Uie  conductor,  wbctb< 
fanciful,  instead  of  Ueinij  calmly 
your  own  personal  reQcctioua.  AMi 
thought  arises  within,  you  turn  awmy 
gusted  from  the  dirt  and  the  m 
around ;  where  these  beauteous  wall« 
stand  encrusted  with  lime,  ochre, 
dust ;  in  many  instances  actui^  ^ 
cally  upon  the  marble,  and  eorvol 
it  as  much  as  if  the  atjnoaphen 
frayed  it  away  for  ccntories^  Why, 
immediately  ask,  is  not  thla  abomiiiaj 
at  once  removed  and  nullified  t 

Alas !    such  \9i  the   perverdtjr 
capitular    authorities    at    Lini 
instead   of  having  begun  this 
process  tr»V/ii'u^hexe  so  greatly  m 
they  have  most  uggravatingly  begiti 
scrape  witfujulf  where  the  firm  and  li* 
tinted  stonework  is  intact,  and  tii 
only  a  slight  and  occasional  re]. 
By  this  mistakea  process  they  are 
irreparably    destroying    the     iuimi 
sepia  hue  which  five  hundred  yeais 
conferred   upon  iho  fabric  ;    aDil,  ^ 
of  the  mellowed  tone  of  ag<f,  yi' 
look  upon    the    comparative   g(i 
make-believe  revival,  which 
deludes  the  eye. 

Kor  is  this  the  only  evil 
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here  with  tbc  church  eatablishmcnt.  The 
entire  edifice  and  all  its  adjunct  are  held 
in  trvist  by  the  capittikr  authorities  els 
the  unquestiouable  property  of  the  natioo. 
Why  thea»  is  a  single  prebendary— one 
merely  of  the  capitular  corporation^ 
allowed  to  destroy  for  over  Boine  moat 
iQviduabte  remains  of  the  bakehoui^e  and 
other  ancient  officer  pertaining  to  this 
rast  collegiate  establishmcat  ?     Is  it  be- 


cause, a  short  time  ago  such  most  in- 
terciling  medifevat  re  I  lea  were  regarded 
by  him  as  iDterfering,  forsooth,  with  the 
look  out  frotQ  hia  own  0  flic  la!  residence! 
Bo  this  ae  it  may,  howcTcr,  these  haye 
no^T  been  destroyed  for  ever,  and  are 
carted  clean  away  !^I  am^  &c., 

OlO&OK  MlT. 

The  Charterhouse, 
September,  ISOTi 


LOyOEVITY. 


2,  UsL  UftBAir,"In  The  GBXTts- 
jtAK  a  Maoizixe  for  Uct4)ber,  your  cor- 
respondent, Mr,  John  Eoberts,  makes 
ftome  remarks  upon  a  letter  of  mine  which 
appeared  in  May  last,  and  which  gave  ex- 
tracts from  several  newapaper;*.  Hi*  argu- 
ment is,  that,  without  registries  of  birlhr 
iuc'h  extracts  are  not  evidence,  and  he  is*  of 
course,  right ;  hut  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
"the instances  quoted  are  persons  in  hum- 
ble circumstances  to  whom  It  might  be 
advanigeous  to  excite  wonder  by  a  '  tale  of 
Tears.'"  In  a  second  letter  of  mine, 
which  appeared  in  September,  and  vvhich^ 
I  presunie,  he  has  not  eeeo,  1  gave  an  in- 
stance to  which  hm  remarks  do  not  fully 
apply— the  painter,  M.  Jean  dc  Waldeck, 
I  gave  the  date  and  pi. ice  of  his  birth* 
Any  one  BufBcicntly  interested  iu  the 
Buhject  to  take  the  neceseary  trouble, 
could  test  the  truth  of  hia  case.  Your 
correspondeni,  J.  Manuel,  in  TiiKQaMtLS- 
uah's    Magazine  for  October,  gives  the 


n.'ime  of  a  man  aged  106»  with  the  date 
and  place  of  birth  also.  It  would  not  be 
diMcnlt,  I  shouhl  thltik,  to  teiit  this  ease 
eUher;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Manuel  may  be 
induced  to  do  so.  Iu  Ttis  GEsrTLXUAM'a 
Maoassinis  for  April,  1867,  page  470, 
you  give  the  name  of  a  centenarian  who 
cannot  well  be  called  "a  person  in  hnmble 
cLrcumstancei,"  the  Baroneis  do  Peusade* 
de  Badieu ;  and  m  Tu£  GsitiiLSMAa'a 
Magazine  for  xVpril,  18(16,  page  596 1  ia 
given  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Joaeph  Crele, 
aged  141,  "the  record  of  whoae  baptism 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Detroit^ 
U.S.y  csUblishes  the  fact  (of  his  age)  be- 
yond a  doubt/' 

If  the  correspondence  should  lead  some 
physiologist  to  take  up  the  question  and 
settle  It,  neither  Mr.  Roberta  nor  myself 
will  have  written  in  vain,— I  am,  &c., 

James  Fkakkum  Fuller. 

Killtshandra,  Co,  Oavan,  Oct,,  1867. 


M.  LESSEPS  AND  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


3.  Mr.  tTRBAif, — Your  readers  may  bo 
interested  by  a  short  account  of  the  dis- 
course given  yesterday  at  the  Exposition 
du  Champ  de  Mars,  by  M.  dc  Lesacps, 
the  indefatigable  promoter  of  the  "  Pcrce- 
mcnt  de  riathme  de  Snci,"  and  I  under- 
take it  the  more  wUSingly  because  the 
speaker  expressed  considerable  surprise 
at  the  lack  of  energy  hitherto  displayed 
by  English  capitalists  m  pursuance  of  an 
object  in  which*  for  our  Indian  possca- 
aions,  we  have  a  more  direct  interciit  than 
any  other  nation. 

The  diaconrse  was  given  in  a  building 
popularly  called  "L'lathme  do  Sue?,,'*  a 
coQTement  square  hall^  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  chief  ontmnec  of  the  Piirc  de 
r  Exposition,  and  containing  an  excellent 
panorama  of  the  Isthmus  maps  In  relief| 
photographs,  models  of  the  machinery 
employed,  and  a  collection  of  the  minemls. 


iiholU,  and  plants  of  the  district.  This 
instructive  idea  has  been  most  perfectly 
earned  out ;  it  iti  as  if  the  carpet  of  Abon 
Ha^Han  had  transported  one  bodily  from 
Parijj  to  Africa,  and  it  would  take  % 
volume  of  writing  to  convey  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge. 

M.  dc  Lesseps  is  a  hale  and  handsome 
man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  who  has  nerved 
in  the  Eub  in  several  capacities.  In 
1S2S  ho  was  viee-eonsul  at  Tunis,  and  in 
1881  he  was  sent  to  Egypt,  where  in 
183^  he  was  eonsttt  of  Cairo  and  Alex- 
anJria.  After  holding  similar  posts  in 
other  countries,  he  returned  to  Egypt  in 
October,  184 -I,  having  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  new  Viceroy,  Mohammed 
Said.  It  was  then  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Seven  year*  later 
M.  dc  licaseps  had  got  together,  by  pri- 
vate sulKScriptiotts,  a  capital  of  two  hun- 
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dred  mill  tons  of  frmacs—i^igUt  mllUoYU  of 
^unds  Aterling. 

The  first  begioniDg  WM  made  on  the 
iide  of  the  MeditcrriLtican,  ata  place  aIqcq 
n&mcd  Port  Said,  which  may  l>e  ftaid  to 
hare  been  then  under  water.  Jt  was  a 
flhalloir  mariihi  forming  part  of  the  delta 
of  the  Nile,  and  U  wju  on  a  gort  of  ribaDd 
of  aand  that  the  fir^t  workmen  eatabllshed 
IhemAelrea  and  began  to  drain  away  the 
water*  by  ditches  {tramMtii).  Little  by 
little  the  atrip  of  sand  increa>)ed,  and  the 
water  waa  confined  in  a  chntjnel ;  wooden 
lioiifl«9  lent  ont  from  France  were  grouped 
together  on  the  rescaed  sail,  and  a  few  of 
maaonrj,  for  the  shelter  of  the  precioua 
toola ;  Ihc  U^ola  had  the  best  sites  and  the 
moit  delicate  attcntiona.  After  a  time  an 
hotel,  a  lighthoaae,  and  a  chapel  made 
their  appearance^  and  a  raarketi  with 
fr«ah  prov^iaions,  brought  from  the  land 
aide  by  the  natiTet  anxious  to  turn  an 
honest  penny.  There  are  some  ten  thou- 
aand  inhabitanta  at  Port  Said,  a  muUi- 
tnde  of  pretty  houses  aod  dourbbing 
VQgeUtion,  and  the  hiatory  of  this  little 

wn  ia  that  of  several  others  which  hare 
been  cr^iied  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

I  a  far  antiquity  the  lathmoa  was  the 
Mat  of  a  largo  population,  au^taincd  by 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  branch  of  the 
Nile.  But  this  branch  waa  gradually 
choked  up,  and  the  poptilaiion  retreated. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Frcnoh  enterprise  a  vast  tract,  half 
aandy  half  marsh,  and  in  the  middle  a 
deep  depreiaion  full  of  Holidflalt,  with 
fanddah  water  where  the  two  eeas  muitt 
ODce  have  met  At  the  outaidc  of  the 
building  where  M,  de  Lesaepa  apoke  to 
us^  La  a  hyge  block  or  pillar  of  dirty  salt, 
much  higher  than  a  man,  cut  out  of  thia 
ba«in.  Through  this  rarying  soil  it  ia 
neceasary  to  cut  a  canal  capable  of  re^-eiv* 
ing  large  steamers,  and  to  proride  fur  the 
dctrable  solidity  of  ita  aides. 

In  the  commencement  the  embank' 
ment  waa  made  with  stone  brought  from 
a  quarry  beyond  Alexandria^  but  the  in- 
sufficient  quantity  obtained,  and  immense 
ezpenae  of  tlie  opera tion,  obliged  a  re- 
otmoiiiloii  of  thia  material,  and  a^  aeve* 
nl  important  constructions  had  been 
made  in  French  j>orta  by  mcana  of  arti- 
ficial blocks,  the  Suez  Cumpany  applied 
to  the  same  contraetorit»  who  undertook 
to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  of  com* 
3>oaition,  It  Is  made  of  sand  and  lime 
mixed,  and    moulded,    and    allowed   to 


\  the  natii 
ieDilHB^I 
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harden  for  two  moniha  under  the  KgypI 
sun,    The^  blocks  are  neaUy  tAkea 
by  huge  oranea,  and  placed  one  by 
upon  the  embaakmentt   with  as    oi 
ease  as  a  mason  wonld  Uj  brtdLs. 

k%  to  the  meana  of  excarating 
canal,  the  company  at  first  intended 
empUy  the  manual  labour  of  the  natii 
alter  the  manner  of  the  ancieat 
Kgypt,  and  for  some  time  inl 
the  opening  of  the  worka 
upon  this  ayatem.  The  natives 
first  embankments  on  the  Medil 
side  ;  and  they  excavated  the  fre^h^wi 
canal,  which  springs  from  a  branch  of 
Nile  csilled  ''  Mosca,"  and  which,  stiik 
the  line  of  the  maritime  canal  at  a  vil 
called  lamailia,  about  the  centre  of 
IsthmuSi  proceeds  thence  to  the  Ked  3 
Thh  fresh-water  canal  is  of  inesiimi 
service  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
ments  along  the  line  of  work^  and  aa 
maritime  canal  is  already  open  betwi 
the  Mediterranean  and  Ismailiai 
bsats  ean  now  actually  pass  from  one 
to  the  other. 

Itcturtiing  to  the  subject  of  labour ; 
company  met  with  a  severe  check  in 
shape  of  an  order  from  the  Egyptian 
vcrnment  against  the  withdrawal  a( 
mass  of  manual  labour  from  the  ordii 
channela  of  industry.  It  waa  aatd 
France,  that  we  Engllah  had,  II 
jcatODsy.  prevailed  on  the  Salta.n  to  i 
fere.  This  forced  M,  de  Lesaepa  and 
contractors  to  have  recoarae  to 
aid,  and  under  the  pressnre  of 
immense  drags  were  Invented,  wJ 
upon  a  BOrt  of  raft,  and  aerap«j 
buttom  of  the  channel  bj 
buckets,  and  shoot  the  con  teal 
the  shore  by  means  of  a  long 
**  couloir," 

The  mechanical  details  by  which 
drags  are  kept  in  working  order  are 
simply  ingenioaa  ;  but  without  mod^ 
engravings  it  ia  useleas  to  speak  of 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  will  onl/j 
in  water ;  therefore;  the  line  of  the 
where  dry,  ia  flooded  by  the  freah^ 
canal ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  Sota 
ia  natarally  lake  or  marsh. 
there  interpoaed  great  rocka,  w1 
been  blasted  away,  and  then  ti 
set  to  work  again. 

This  letter  can  give  but  a  very 
sketch  of  one  of  the  greatest  entei 
of  modern  times.     As  the  Erponitt^ 
Champ    de  Mara  is  near  ita  cloee, 
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middle  of  NoTember  being  now  asaigned 
Hi  the  limit,  it  k  much  ta  be  h(>|M»d  tbat 
the  special  ma9«iiM  of  the  Istbmds  of 
Saez  will  b€  traiuporied  to  Konaa  other 
part  of  ParU.  H  i»  loo  beaatiful  and 
interesting  to  ba  allowed  to  perijih  us  a 
thing  of  tlie  hoar.  In  two  years'  time, 
on  the  lit  of  October,  I860,  the  broad 
and  deep  canal,  100  mfttrea  wide^  and 
fitted  for  the  passage  of  the  krgest 
Bteamers,  will  be  open  lo  the  commerce 
of  the  nations,  Tbia  desert  tract  will  be 
the  centre  of  a  large  commercial  popnla- 
tlon,  fed  by  the  »trcam  of  Mosea;  the 
towns  will  be  beautifui,  with  gardens, 
(the  Tolame  of  freab  water  beiog  purely 
inexhaustible),  and  endowed  with 
chnrcbefl,  acIiooK  ^^^   hospitali.     The 


East  and  the  West  will  meet  at  9«wi, 
goiag  hither  and  thitherward,  and  the 
dream  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  will 
be  fulfilled.  It  will  theti  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  the  mu^etim  is  atill  kept  np  as  ft 
record  of  the  immense  perae^erance,  ttio 
ingenious  induairy,  of  £(.  Ferdinand  de 
Leasepa  and  his  company,  who  are  ac- 
eompU»hing,  by  private  enterprise,  what 
dynasties  have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
bring  about. 

Those  who  wi«h  for  scientific  detaila 
can  procure  them  in  the  '^Journal  de 
rffithme  de  Sue^,"  published  at  33,  Ruo 
Nctive-des  Mathrurins,  Parts. ^1  am,  &c., 


Farii,  Od.  17. 1801 


EP.a 


DUCAL  TITLED 


4,  Mr.  UaBAif, — I  do  not  think  that 
the  title  of  **  duke  "  has  often  been  con- 
ferred in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
except  in  connection  with  some  territorial 
district,  either  a  county,  as*'Deironiihire/' 
or  a  town  or  village,  as  "  Leeds,'*  "  Rich- 
mond/" or  "Ancaster,*'  Occasionally, 
however,  this  rule  has  been  departed  from, 
e.^.,  there  is  no  such  place  as  ^^Moniagn;" 
and  yet  Montagu  was  chosen  as  a  title  for 
a  duke  in  the  last  century,  the  word  "of" 
being  retained  in  the  patent.  It  appears 
that  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  Nov.  5, 
1766,  George  Bmdenell,  4th  Karl  of  Car- 
digan,  was  created  Duke  of  Montagu,  as 
if  Montagu  were  a  locality,  and  not  merely 
a  siuname.     Perhaps  the  creation  may  be 


justified  by  the  fact  that  the  name  Id 
Norman  French  was  local,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  words  **  De  Monte  A  en  to/'  But 
a  more  singular  creation  was  that  of  Alice, 
Lady  Dqdley,*  by  Charles  L,  as  Dnchesa 
Dudley,  not  Duchess  of  Dudley.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  explain  this  anomaly  ?  or 
must  I  refer  to  "' Herald's  College"  or  to 
the  ducal  l>ench  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
a  fiolution  \  To  me  it  seemi  a  very  strange 
anomaly,  to  say  the  least ;  the  only  parallel! 
to  it  that  I  can  think  of.  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  Scottish  Ballads,  which  talk  of 
'^  Duke  H^amilton  *'  &c.,  and  in  that  well- 
ktiown  character  "Duke  Humphrey/'— 
I  am,  &c, 

Hkjuldicitb  Md8. 


WOEKED  FLINTS. 


6.  Mr.  Urbam,  —  In  the  last  volume 
(1 9th)  of  the  Sussex  **  Archaaological 
Collections"  maybe  seen  a  short  paper, 
entitled,  *'  Notes  on  Worked  Ffltits  fouud 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastings; "  it  has 
been  admitted  under  a  sort  of  compli- 
mentary protest  by  my  friend  the  editor, 
who  has  appended  a  confession  of  his 
own  fuith  on  the  subject,  which  is  not 
in  unison  with  mine ;  and  in  fact,  he 
admits  being  an  unhel lever  in  a  greater 
degree  than  I  should  have  expected  to 
find  in  an  archieologist  of  so  much  repute. 
I  have  not  the  expectation,  even  had  I 
the  wish,  to  convert  him  to  my  own 
opinions,  and  fully  agree  with  him  that 
questions  of  a  oontroyersial  nature  are 
ununited  for  the  pages  of  the  excellent 
publication  oror  wMeh  he  presides;  re- 


meml>ering,  moreover,  that  flints  emit 
sparks,  and  that  sparks  enkindle  flame,  I 
have  no  desire  to  incur  the  risk  of  in- 
volving myself  in  the  heat  of  a  literary 
contest,  by  provoking  a  controversy; 
therefore  I  crave,  sir^  a  small  space  ia 
your  valuable  pages,  to  offer  some  vin- 
dication of  my  views,  which  seems  to  be 
due  to  myself  as  well  as  to  the  m^mben 
of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society. 

Mr.  Lower  intimates  his  belief  thatj 
in  assigning  an  artificial  fabrioatioa  to 
the  Etpecimens  of  ilnts  to  which  I  hare 
referred,  I  have  been  misled  by  the  llaa- 

•  All  intoresting  acoouot  of  tbs  fortiiftc*  of 
this  lady  will  bo  fonad  io  a  papcrr  {Entitled, 
'  Memi>riM  of  Kontl worth,"  in  Onctit  Wttk,  Now 
BuHos,  No.  90,  Sept.  2],  l»fi7,  p.  3Si)  \  but  there 
•he  !■  spoken  of,  though  Lnocoufmbelj,  m 
Duchoaa  ^/  Dudley, 
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t&tiic  thftpea  and  fanciful  resembUtice  to 
zmtarftl  and  artificial  objects  whieh  fmc- 
tored  trnXn  are  oftea  seen  to  exhibit ;  and 
he  neiitioifts  an  in^ trance  where  "  tons  of 
fractured  filnta  more  or  leu  like  '^  mine 
were  found  in  a  bolhiAi-hole  ai  Lewes,  in 
the  year  1S46.  The  fact  I  don't  diBpute, 
but  simply  rem&rk  that  "  more  or  leas  ^' 
ore  terma  denoting  approximation  only, 
and  cannot  be  rigorously  used  to  sua  tain 
the  idea  of  an  identity  of  form  or  dcaiffn, 
I  don^t  consider  that  that  fact  supplies 
any  argument  againflt  my  Tiewa. 

Mr.  Lower  proceeds  to  Bay  that  he  baa 
lived  for  more  than  thirty  five  years  in 
a  chalk  district,  has  cooatantly  notiecd 
the  *'  fantastic  forms  "  of  flinta^  and  tho 
"innumerable  forms  of  fractiared  flints'* 
acattered  over  arable  land  ;  and  belie vea 
that  "  every  unprejudieed  observer  must 
eee,  not  only  in  the  gradation  of  form 
(from  the  obvioua  design  and  work  of 
man  to  the  natural ly-fmcturcd  ^iDt)^  btit 
in  the  immense  nunober — millions  upon 
millions— that  they  are  the  rcault  of  natural 
causeii."  \f  too,  was  bom  and  bred,  and 
have  lived  the  greater  part  of  my  life 
(which  probably  numbera  more  years  than 
Ml*.  Lowers),  in  a  chalk  diatrict^  and  per- 
fectly agree  with  him,  being  equally 
famiiiariBed  with  the  eeoenlricitiea  of 
ailiciona  fomw,  and  the  vast  quantities  of 
fractured  flints,  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part,  and  in  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion, the  result  of  natural  cansca;  yet 
I  aver  that  exceptions  do  occur^  that  now 
and  then  a  specimen  \&  found  that  clearly 
demonatratea  the  handiwork  of  man.  By 
a  cursory  observer  liUL'h  i*pecimeijfi  might 
pass  unnoticed,  and  it  requires  a  some- 
what  experienced  eye  to  seize  on  those 
Gpecial  indications  wbich  at  once  transfer 
such  specimens  from  the  domain  of  nature 
to  that  of  art  According  to  my  own  ex- 
perience, they  are  but  rarely  fonnd,  and  I 
have  never  had  the  good  fortune  yet  to 
light  on  such  a  profuaiou  aa  lia«  been  re- 
ported of  dlficoveries  made  in  variona 
places.      But  Buch  as  1  have  collected 

SERVA2fTS* 
6.  Hiu  Urbak,— The  cockade  (see  ante 
p,  60&)  ifl  a  military  badge.  No  one  otighl 
to  permit  hia  servanta  to  wear  it  unleaa 
he  be  a  soldier,  or  connected  with  the 
army  in  some  way  that  gives  military 
rank.  A  county  magistrate,  aa  fjuch,  is  a 
civil  oHeer,  and  hia  servants  have  tdiere- 
fore  no  more  right  to  be  adorned  with 


have  been  snbmltted  to  aaeb  teita 
crimination  as  have  satisfied  me 
reality  of  the  character  I  bare 
them- 

ilr  Lower  observes,  in  referei 
the  *'  flint  flakes  or  celt* "  found  \ 
aingworth,  he  is  "convinced  they 
aimply  the  splinters  of  chalk  flintap 
had  been  cracked  in  their  paaaage  thj 
a  lime-kiln,**  Ac.  If  ao,  they  mi 
been  calcined,  and  my  imprenioii 
calcined  fl-inta  would  not  break  nj 
shapes  at  all  resembling  flints  worta 
band, 

I  have  had  the  pleainre  of  nadi 
Whitney's  "able  pamphlet*'  oa- 
implements,  and  am  indebted 
friend  Mr.  Lower,  for  its  peruaal  i 
confei^  it  disappointed  me ;  it  dj 
carry  conviction  to  my  mind  aa 
ductio  ad  alkwrdum" 

The  author's  arguments  are  dl 
againBt  the  hypothesis  of  a  m; 
antiqoity  of  late  aasigned  to 
the  discovery  of  alleged  Indicatl 
human  agency  in  flinta  derived 
drijl.  Now  that  is  a  question  with 
I  have  no  concern ;  my  flints  hai 
come  from  the  drift  ;  I  build  on 
theory  of  pre  historic  antiquity  ; 
claim  for  them  a  high  antiquity 
poraneous  with  the  tnmuli  and 
marks  of  a  very  early  Britiah  popn] 
in  whiL'h  opinion  I  am  confirmed 
resemblance,  I  had  almost  said  idr 
which  they  bear  to  flakes  and  chi| 
flint  that  are  occasionally  dial 
from  British  sepulchral  tumuli, 
In  conclusion  let  me  obsei 
question  of  ^'  worked  flints  "  m] 
determined  or  set  aside  by 
opinion  or  ex  partt  statement ;  bi 
other  questions  of  a  doubtful  or 
nature,  must  be  submitted  to  th< 
teats  by  which  tnnth  ia  disco vei 
all  other  subjects  of  philosophical  i 
I  am«  kc, 

T.  W.  W.  S; 
N&rihiam,  Swwx,  GO.  9,  1867. 

COCKADES. 

this  symbol  than  the  menials  1 
person.      When,  however, 
happens,  a  justice  of  the 
deputy  lieutenant,  the  case  ia  1 
he  then  is  invested  by  tho  1 
miUt<ary  rank* 

*  A^utbor  of  "  Notes  on  Worked  Flfn 
la  tbo  neighbourhood  of  flsatiujcs,^ 


Cockades  were  formerly  worn  by  gen- 
tlomen.  The  black  cockade  indicated 
that  the  weiircr  waa  an  adherent  of  the 
House  of  HanoTOr.  The  white,  that  he 
irho  wore  it  wiis  a  partiaan  of  the  exiled 
family.  Aa  it  waa  usuaUy  not  aafe  t«j  wear 
the  latter  badge,  a  white  rose  did  duty 
inflteaii  The  cockade  was  often  pnt  on 
as  a  mere  piece  of  foppiih  inery  vithoub 
any  political  meaoiog. 

In  this  way  Young,  In  hia  "Night 
Thonglita,"  apeaka  of  it,  when  he  Bays  of 
Death  thai— 

"  He  gave  an  old  TiTaoJoiai  usurer 
Hia  meagre  aapect,  and  his  naked  bones; 
In  gratitude  for  plumping  up  his  prey* 
A  pampered  spendthrift^  whose  fanlastio 

air, 
Wcll-faahioniKl  Bguro  and  Cf^adcd  brow, 
He  took  in  change," 

Ni'jht,  v.,  ed.  1755,  p.  lOL 

When  Prince  Charles  catered  Edin- 
burgk,  in  1745,  he  wore— 

**  A  blue  velvet  bonnet,  bound  with 
gold  laoe,  aod  adorned  at  top  with  a  white 
satin  cockade^  the  well -known  badge  of  bis 
party."—/?.  Chamber*'  "Hut.  of  Kebea/* 
1745 A  ed.  1S40,  p.  28. 

The  white  cockade  is  often  alluded  to 
in  Jacobite  poetry,-^ 

**  A  Highland  Lid  my  love  was  bom, 
The  Lowland  laws  be  held  in  acorn  ; 


"  I'll  sell  my  rock^  my  reel,  my  tow, 
My  gude  gray  mare,  my  bawlut  cow, 
To  buy  myself  a  tartan  plaid. 
And    fuUow    the    lad    with    the    white 
cockade.'' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  freqncntly  mentions 
cockades  of  both  colours,  and  notes  accn- 
rately  the  diatinctioa  between  them.  See 
**  Wavcrley/'  chap,  xxx? iiL ;  '*  Eed  Gaunt- 
let/' chap,  xiiiL 

I  think  it  was  not  till  about  the  be- 
ginniug  of  this  century  that  cockades 
began  to  be  woru  by  the  servants  of 
people  who  had  no  right  to  them.  1 
do  not  remember  at  this  moment  an 
earlier  mention  of  this  practice  in  the 
popular  literature  of  the  time  than  that 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  "  Pickwick,** 
where  we  are  told  that  when  Samuel 
Weller  became  the  hero's  serirant,  he  waa 
furnished  with  a  black  bat  with  a  cockade 
iu  it^  a  pink  striped  waistcoat^  light 
breeches  and  gaiters^  and  a  rariety  of 
other  necessaries  too  nomerons  to  reca- 
pitulate.— I  am,  &c, 

El>WA1U>  pKAoooa. 

BotieAjhrd  Manor,  Brigg, 
6tk  Dcto&er,  1867. 


THE  MTAVISH  FAMILY. 


7*  Mju  UaBAir,  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  furnish  me  with  information  rc^ 
garding  the  M'Tavishea,  snpposed  to  be 
a  sept  of  the  clan  Davidson  or  MacdJiai  I 
In  what  portion  of  the  Highlands  were 
they  settled  ?  Were  they  a  numerous 
body,  and  do  any  of  them  Btill  exlsit  in 
their  old  eeatl  What  tartans  did  they 
use,  and  what  were  their  arms,  motto, 


and  badge!     Who   is    their  reeogniaed 
chief  at  the  present  dayl 

Information  is  also  required  regarding 
one  lau  M'Tavish,  who,  after  being  con* 
cemed  in  the  rising  of '45,  h  said  to  have 
settled  in  the  Breadalbane  county  and 
taken  the  name  of  Campbell, — L  am,  &c., 

Delhi,  Ecut  Indies, 


SANCTUARIES. 


8.  Mb.  Urba», — Mr,  Ogilvy,  in  his 
essay  on  the  "  Right  of  Sanctuary,"  on  page 
324,  omits  two  of  the  moBt  noticeable 
instances  of  the  violation  of  sanctuary. 
The  one,  the  murder  of  Joab,  under  King 
Solomon's  orders,  by  Benalab  tn  the  taber- 
nacle,  whither  Joab  bad  fled,  and  had 
caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar.  The 
fact  that  OQ  the  death  of  Darid,  both 
Adonijab  and  Joab  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
*'  horns  of  the  altar/'  shows  that  previous 
to  the  building  of  Solomon*B  Temple  the 


tahemacle,  with  its  altar,  was  a  sanctuary. 
The  other  instance  occurred  after  the 
battle  of  Tewkcahury,  when  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  Prior  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
aaletn,  and  other  LancastrianB  of  diJ^dnc- 
tlon  Sed  for  refuge  to  the  abbey  church, 
but  on  the  third  day  a  body  of  armed 
men  burst  in,  dragged  their  Tictims  to  a 
scaffold,  and  struck  off  their  heads, — 
I  am,  &C; 

Jami9  H.  Bkith. 
London  t  September,  1867. 
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By  CHARLES   ROACH   SMITH,   F.S.A. 


Quid  tandem  vcUt 

AmiquA  misceh  novis  t 


ENGLAND. 

Lacestcrshirf,  —  The  field  knov^-n   as    the  Cherry  Orchard,    King 

Richard's  Road,  Leicester,  ha\nng  recently  been  sold  for  baildiag  pur- 
poses, the  proprietor  ha\nng  reserved  to  himself  the  ownership  of  all 
antiquities  found  under  the  surface,  permission  was  kindly  given  to  the 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  to  make  such 
excavations  as  the  Committee  might  think  desirable,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  Roman  pavements  which  were  known  to 
exist  there,  and  which  were  partially  uncovered  some  years  ago,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  The 
secretary  at  once  communicated  with  the  Council  of  the  last-named 
Societ>%  and  a  joint-committee  was  appointed  to  confer  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  Grants  of  equal  amounts  have  been  made  by  both 
Societies  towards  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  and  the  work  of  excavating 
has  now  been  commenced. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  E.  Tower  communicated 
to  the  secretary  that  he  had  made  diligent  inquiries  respecting  the  dis- 
covery of  the  vessel  found  in  Peckleton  churchyard,  and  exhibited  at 
the  last  meeting,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  that  it  contained  white  anoint- 
ing oil,  and  nothing  else.  The  linder  imagined  that  he  should  discover 
money  inside  the  vessel,  and  so  turned  out  and  threw  away  the  contents 
before  they  could  be  examined.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  North  communi- 
cated the  following  remarks  to  the  meeting,  through  the  chairman  : — ^*'  As 
I  am  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Leicester  to  be  able  to  attend  our  bi- 
monthly meeting  on  Monday  nejct,  I  venture  to  make  through  you,  to  the 
members  present,  some  remarks  upon  the  curious  and  interesting  vessel 
lately  found  in  Peckleton  churchyard,  and  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Tower,  before  this  Society,  at  our  meeting  in  July  last  The  vessel 
had  been  described  to  Mr*  Tower  as  a  chrismatory,  which  had  formerly 
divisions  in  it  for  the  several  sacred  oils  used  in  the  Roman  ritual.  That 
the  vessel  may  be  correctly  styled  a  chrismatory  in  a  general  sense,  but 
that  it  is  not  one  of  the  particular  class  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tower  s  inter- 
preter,  it  is  my  object  to  show.  A  chrismatory  was  a  vessel  used  in  the 
English  Church  before  the  Reformation  as  a  receptacle  for  the  chrism, 
or  holy  oil,  used  in  baptism.  It  was,  however,  the  usual  custom  to  fit 
up  a  case  containing  three  of  these  phials  or  receptacles,  one  containing 
the  chrism^  another  the  oleum  catcckumenorum^  and  the  third  tlie  oleum 
infirmorum^  used  in  the  office  of  extreme  unction.  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  this  character,  formerly  belonging  to  Lincoln  Catliedral, 
see  Dugdale*s  Mon.  Ang.^  vol  vi.  p.  1381  ;  in  which  instance  each  phial 
was  marked  with  the  initial  letter  of  its  special  oil,  as  a  guide  to  the 
priest     A  similar  vessel  *  of  letlier,  with  3  boxes  of  silver,*  is  also  men* 
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tioned  as  existing  at  Ely  (Nichols*  Ilhis,^  p.  156).  And  as  a  further 
local  illystration  of  the  form  and  use  of  the  chrisraatory,  1  refer  to  some 
ancient  stained  glass  which  formerly  existed  in  a  house  in  the  Highcross 
Street,  Leicestei,  now  occupied  by  Mr,  Wingate,  surgeon,  and  which 
glass  is  engraved  in  Throsby's  History  of  Leicester^  p.  274.  In  the  sec- 
tion numbered  17  is  seen  a  bishop  performing  the  rite  of  con fi nidation, 
holding  a  crozier  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of  his  left 
hand  anointing  the  forehead  of  an  infant  with  oi!,  which  he  obtains  from 
a  chrismatory,  containing  the  three  receptacles  as  just  describedj  and 
which  is  held  by  a  priest  standing  near.  In  section  20  of  the  same 
glass,  the  office  of  extreme  unction  is  being  performed  by  a  priest,  who 
also  obtains  his  oil  from  a  chrismatory  held  by  an  attendant.  In  both  these 
instances  the  chrismator)',  or  box  containing  the  phials  or  receptacles  for 
the  oil,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  oblong  in  form,  and  so  better  adapted  for 
its  puq>ose  than  a  circular  vessel  like  the  one  lately  found  at  Peckleton, 
which  would  have  been  extremely  inconvenient  for  its  purpose ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  that  vessel  showed  no  marks  whatever  of  a  division  of 
any  kind  having  formerly  existed  in  which  the  phials  or  boxes  could  be 
placed*  We  may,  thereforej  I  think,  infer  that  the  vessel  is  not  what  is 
usually  styled  a  chrismatory,— /.«f.j  a  receptacle  for  the  three  bottles  of 
oils  which  each  church  in  pre-Refon-nation  times  was  required  to 
possess.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  holy  oils  were 
consecrated  once  a  year^ — on  Maundy  Thursday — and  that,  in  veiy  many 
cases,  more  oil  would  be  required  by  the  parish  priest  for  the  year's  con- 
sumption than  would  be  contained  in  the  small  phials  placed  in  the 
chrismatory  or  box  which  would  be  carried  by  him  to  the  bedside  of  the 
dying,  or  used  in  the  church  in  the  office  of  Holy  Baptism.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  probable  that  the  vessel  found  at  Peckleton  was  made  as  a 
receptacle  for  a  large  quantity  of  the  oil  after  consecration  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  and  firom  which  the  smaller  chrismatory  in  frequent  use  would 
be  supplied.  This  explanation  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that 
when  first  found  the  vessel  is  said  to  have  contained  a  white  paste, 
which  was  unfortunately  thrown  away,  under  the  impression  that  it 
might  be  poison.  Mr.  Thomas  Nevison  also  hinted  at  this  explanation 
at  our  last  meeting,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Very  Rev,  Canon  Rock, 
D.D.,  the  most  learned  ecclesiologist  in  this  country,  who,  in  reply  to  a 
description  of  the  vessel  sent  by  me  to  him,  says  :— *  The  vessel  about 
which  you  ask,  to  me  seems  to  have  been  a  large  chrismatory  for  one  of 
the  two  holy  oils  which  we  use  at  baptism,  and  of  such  an  ample  size  as 
one  which  a  rural  dean  would  keep,  that  he  might  be  able  to  distribute 
its  contents  to  the  parish  priests  of  his  district.'  Dr.  Rock  goes  on  to 
say  the  vessel  was  probably  buried  in  Edward  Vl.'s  time,  and  aftenvards 
forgotten,  and  being  full  of  oil  at  the  time,  its  contents  became  decom- 
posed, and  showed,  when  found,  the  white  paste  just  referred  to." 

Mr.  Tower  also  sent  for  exhibition  a  square  mediaeval  encaustic  tile, 
bearing,  within  a  circle,  a  shield  with  a  cross  engrailed.  Mr,  Tower  in- 
formed the  secretary  that  a  few  days  previous  to  the  meeting  he  dis- 
covered a  skeleton  a  little  to  the  south  west  of  the  centre  of  Elmsthorpe 
Church  in  this  county,  which  church  is  now  being  rebuilt  "  It  was 
quite  perfect,  save  that  the  right  arm  was  broken  off  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow :  it  was  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  face  looking 
K,  S,  i8d7.  Vol.  IV.  ^  m 
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south,  and  the  right  cheek  resting  on  the  tile  now  exhibited.  Tl^ 
skeleton  was  apparently  that  of  a  young  man  about  16  years  of  age,  aoi 
is  5  ft  6  in,  in  length.  The  position  of  the  tile  is  curious :  it  seemed  \ 
be  designed,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  tile  fell  into  the  grave  at  ^ 
time  the  interment  took  place,  because  it  has  cement  upon  one  of  it 
sides,  thus  showing  that  it  was  broken  up  from  the  floor^  The  mortl 
looks  fresh,  and  the  tile  is  \^Hthout  marks  of  wear.  The  interest,  however 
is  not  so  much  with  reference  to  its  position  as  to  the  arms  it  bean 
which  are  those  of  the  Charnells,  a  family  located  at  Elrasthorpe  ft 
many  generations.  The  manor  was  granted  by  Emald  de  Bois  ft 
William  de  Chamell  (who  bore  azure  a  cross  engrailed  or,  the  arm 
upon  the  tile  now  found)  in  the  seventh  year  of  Richard  I.  (11954 
One  hundred  and  seventy  years  later  (38  Edward  III.)  Edward  II 
granted  to  John  de  Chamell  liberty  of  free-warren  there.     The-  1^ 

doubt,  from  the  fact  of  this  tile  being  found  in  the  building  rci  % 

that  the  Charnells  recognised  the  claims  of  religion  upon  them  as  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  built  the  parish  church  of  Elrasthorpe  tanp,  Edward  1 
In  Burton's  time  (his  history  was  published  in  1622)  the  arms  \ 
Chamell  were  figured  in  stained  glass  in  the  church  windows,  aa 
although  the  manor  passed  by  marriage  from  the  Charnells  in  the  reig 
of  Richard  II.,  the  family  was  until  recently  represented  in  this  coimt| 
the  last  of  the  name  (as  it  is  believed}  died  five  or  six  years  ago  1 
Snarestone." 

Hampshire, — The  papers  give  accounts  of  discoveries  recently  ma^ 
in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Romsey  during  restorations.  The  andei 
entrance  kno\;m  as  the  Nun's  Doorway,  but  which  has  long  served  as  \ 
window,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  purpose ;  and  in  opemng  th 
chancel  arches  some  Norman  paintings  were  found  upon  the  colum 
near  the  vestry  do  on  In  removing  one  of  the  screens  of  these  archd 
two  stone  lamps  were  discovered,  which  have  given  rise  to  much  speci 
lation  as  to  their  origin  and  use.  The  Vicar  of  Romsey,  in  writing  ( 
the  local  papers,  says  that  it  is  certain  these  lamps  arc  of  very  ancieq 
date,  inasmuch  as  the  rubble-work  in  which  they  were  embedded  wa 
built  against  some  of  the  very  earliest  paintings  upon  the  stonework  c 
the  piers ;  and  from  this  he  presumes  they  were  made  and  last  used 
the  1 2th  century.  One  of  the  lamps  resembles  rather  a  large 
10  inches  long,  5  inches  wide,  and  4i  inches  deep,  wth  a  thick 
like  half  a  ring,  on  one  edge.  In  the  upper  side  are  two  round  ca^ 
5 J  inches  wide  and  2  inches  in  depth,  The  other  lamp  consists  of  fot 
cylindrical  cavities,  in  a  lozenge  form^  and  the  exterior  so  cut  as  to  coi 
form  to  the  outline  of  the  sockets.  In  all  these  indentations  are  fta; 
ments  of  charred  wicks  and  a  carbonised  substance,  evidently  tallo< 
that  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,. 

Mr.  C.  Spence,  in  his  **  Essay,  Descriptive  of  the  Abbey  Church 
Romsey,"  speaks  of  a  square  recess  near  the  sculptured  figure  of  tl^ 
Saviour,  with  holes  in  the  upper  part  to  carry  off  the  smoke  from  tlJ 
lamps  or  tapers  which  were  kept  burning  night  and  day  before  th 
images  of  saints.  The  lamps  lately  discovered  were,  however,  mo| 
prol>ably  merely  the  receptacles  for  lights  for  the  masons  and  oth< 
workmen.     The  walls  of  this  magnificent  church  were  originally  coYcrc 
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with  paintings — some  of  a  fine  kind^  some  of  very  inferior  work — nearly 
or  quite  all  have  been  destroyed  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  any  sketches 
remain.  There  were  also  paintings  on  panels,  such  as  formerly  adorned 
so  gorgeously  the  Norfolk  churches.  They  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Spence, 
in  his  excellent  *^  Guide  to  the  Abbey  Church  ; "  but  it  is  probable  that 
even  their  remains  have  now  perished-  Those  in  the  Norfolk  churches 
were  not  unfrequently  fine  works  of  art,  and  yet  but  few  have  been 
saved, 

Yorkshire. — The  excavations  now  being  carried  on  by  Canon  Green- 
well  and  his  friends  have  already  been  the  means  of  accumulating  an 
abundant  mass  of  facts,  which  will  eventually  contribute  to  a  better 
classification  and  understanding  of  the  sepulchral  remains  on  the  wolds, 
which  belong  to,  at  least,  three  di  fife  rent  epochs. 

Near  Weaverthorpe,  on  the  northern  range  of  hills  stretching  from 
Malton  to  Filey,  the  discoveries  made  are  of  somewhat  unusual  interest, 
and  are  thus  described  : —  i.  The  tumulus  contained  the  skeleton  of  a 
female,  laid  on  the  left  side  with  head  to  N.E.,  with  the  hands  up 
to  the  head.  The  body  was  doubled  up.  Upon  the  right  wrist 
was  a  beautiful  bronze  armlet,  of  the  *'  snake-head  "  pattern — a  sue- 
cession  of  oval  swellings  lengthwise — and  quite  perfect.  Close  to 
the  neck  was  a  delicate  bronze  fibula,  of  the  bow  shape,  ex- 
tremely elegant  in  workmanship,  which  had  originally  had  a  tongue  of 
the  same  metal  This  had  been  broken  off,  and  replaced  by  an  iron 
tongue,  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood  which  passed  through  the  bronze  coil 
of  the  fibula.  On  the  chest  was  a  necklace  of  beads,  fifty-three  being  of 
glass  and  seventeen  of  amber*  The  glass  beads  were  most  beautiful ; 
they  were  all  blue  in  colour,  and  ornamented  (with  one  exception)  with 
a  zigzag  pattern  in  white  enamel  The  exceptional  one  was  larger  and 
more  globular  in  form,  and  was  ornamented  with  annulets  of  whiter- 
identical  with  the  glass  beads  of  the  well-known  Arras  find  in  1817. 
In  the  mound  were  some  potsherds,  and  a  few  flint  chippings.  2.  This 
barrow  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  female,  with  head  to  the  north,  laid 
on  her  left  side,  wuth  hands  up  to  the  face,  and  body  doubled  up  into 
the  least  possible  space,  being  from  head  to  feet  only  35  inches.  On 
the  right  wrist,  in  this  case,  too,  was  a  perfect  bronze  armlet  of  the  most 
beautiful  description,  resembling  a  delicately-formed  cog-wheel,  with 
rounded  teeth  on  both  sides,  the  rim  between  the  teeth  being  orna- 
mented by  three  grooved  lines.  For  exquisite  preservation,  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  workmanship,  high  polish,  and  brilliant  patina,  this  arm- 
let is  not  to  be  surpassed.  This  was  similar  to  the  Arras  finds,  except 
In  being  more  dehcate.  The  skull  was  remarkably  thick  and  strong, 
while  the  other  bones  were  very  light  and  slender.  Below  the  hip  were 
the  remains  of  a  plain  um  of  a  peculiar  dark -coloured  ware.  Under  the 
body,  and  quite  to  the  left  of  it,  formed  E.  and  W.,  was  a  hole  or 
trench,  7  ft.  hy  4  ft,  and  2  ft  deep,  containing  flint  chippings,  animal 
bones  and  charcoal,  and  numerous  parts  of  a  dark  urn  spread  about 
Among  the  bones  was  the  core  of  an  ox*s  horn,  which  had  been  clean 
cut  from  the  head.  5.  In  this  was  a  doubled-up  body  on  the  right  side, 
the  head  to  the  S.S-W.,  the  right  hand  under  the  head,  the  left  on  the 
hip.     At  the  feet  were  much  charcoal,  several  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
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a  few  flint  chippings.  The  fourth  barrow  was  32  ft.  diameler,  and  2  ft, 
high*  At  the  centre,  on  the  surface,  was  a  body  on  the  left  side,  with 
head  to  the  N,E.  The  right  arm  down  by  the  side,  the  fingers  touching 
the  knee,  hand  flat,  the  left  arm  extended  from  the  elbow,  hand  also 
flat,  and  both  with  the  palms  upwards.  Six  inches  below  the  body  were 
many  fragments  of  a  peculiarly  plain,  dark  urn.  Four  feet  S.E,  of  the 
centre  was  a  hollow,  3  ft,  by  2  ft.,  and  18  in.  deep,  which  contained 
much  burnt  matter,  parts  of  urn,  a  thumb  flint,  and  several  flakes.  4. 
Four  feet  to  the  west  was  a  similar  but  larger  hole,  filled  with  a  black 
carbonaceous  matter,  the  sides  being  calcined  to  a  dark  red  colour. 
5,  In  the  centre  was  a  skeleton  lying  on  the  left  side,  contracted,  the 
head  to  the  S.E.,  the  right  hand  up  to  the  head,  and  left  on  the  chest. 
A  great  quantity  of  charcoal  was  about  the  body.  To  inter  this  body 
a  burnt  burial  and  an  unburat  body  of  a  child  had  been  disturbed,  pieces 
of  burnt  bone  and  a  child's  lower  jaw  being  close  to  the  intruding  burial 
Above  the  body  were  parts  of  a  highly  ornate  **  drinking  cup  **  and  por- 
tions of  cinerary  um.  6.  I'he  sixth  barrow  contained  two  skeletons, 
doubled  op  ;  between  their  heads  a  small  urn.  As  has  often  been  ob- 
served  elsewhere,  tliis  barrow  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  black 
unctuous  matter  resembling  decayed,  as  well  as  a  few  animal  bones.  7. 
At  the  centre  was  a  body  on  the  left  side,  with  head  to  N.,  and  botfi 
hands  upon  the  knees.  There  were  one  potsherd  and  some  animal 
bones ;  among  them  the  tine  of  a  red  deer  rubbed  down  into  a  pointed 
implement 

This  group  of  barrows  has  been  compared  for  a  close  resemblance  in 
the  leading  features  to  those  near  Arras,  by  Market  Weighton,  excavated 
in  181 7  and  subsequently,  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Stillingfleet  and  Mn 
Clarkson.  They  are  probably  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  orna- 
ments showing  the  influence  of  Roman  art  and  fashion. 

A  large  tumulus  in  the  Mid-Wold  range  of  East  Yorkshire,  was  next 
examined.  It  had  contained  upwards  of  t^-enty  interments.  This 
tumulus  was  fifty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  in  length.  A  foot 
below  the  surface  was  found  a  large  bronze  rivet,  which  probably  had 
belonged  to  a  dagger,  the  middle  portion  of  which  was  found  near  the 
centre,  at  about  the  same  depth*  This  dagger  has  been  a  large,  strong, 
and  beautifully  made  weapon,  with  central  and  side  ridges  running  to 
the  point.  This  was,  however,  altogether  unassocialed  with  any  of  the 
burials,  which  were  at  a  much  greater  depth,  and  presented  an  extra- 
ordinary line  of  bodies,  buried  in  a  great  measure  on  a  stone  pavenaent* 
and,  although  laid  in  all  possible  positions,  yet  forming  a  line  of  regular 
interments.  The  bodies,  many  of  them  at  least,  had  been  disturbed 
since  burial :  a  sort  of  rude  order  had  been  obser\^ed  in  their  re4nter* 
ment,  the  bones  having  been  placed  in  position,  but  in  many  cases 
wrong  end  first.  A  great  number  of  peculiar  features  were  met  with  in 
pottery,  implements,  and  flints,  carelessly  thrown  in,  for  the  most  part, 
among  the  materials  forming  the  grave  mound.  Among  these  were  a 
stone-pounder,  hammer,  or  rubber,  extensively  **  used  *'  at  one  end ;  a 
very  remarkable  square  (cube)  flint,  all  rubbed  on  the  edges ;  a  loi^ 
piercing  implement  of  flinty  twelve  "  thumb  "  flints,  two  flint  arrowheads 
of  the  leaf  shape — one  an  exquisite  specimen ;  enormous  quantities  of 
potsherds  of  a  peculiar  plain  black  ware ;  part  of  a  cinerary  um  and 
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portioDs  of  a  drinking  cop ;  two  handles  of  small  urns,  lying  together, 
but  no  urns  near ;  a  very  great  number  of  flint  Calces  and  chippings,  and 
several  rounded  stones,  nibbed  flat  on  one  surface ;  one  extraordinary 
stone  utensil  or  implement,  most  like  a  cobbler's  lapstone,  rubbed  very 
smooth,  and  over  a  foot  long;  a  great  quantity  of  animals'  bones^ 
broken  for  the  extraction  of  marrow,  and  among  them  the  teeth  of  the 
ox  and  the  red  deer  in  great  numbers.  In  addition  to  these  were,  in 
association  with  bodies,  a  sickle-shaped  bone  implement  made  from  a 
very  long  tusk  of  the  boar,  split  and  ground,  and  a  hammer  with  a 
square  hole  made  from  the  base  of  a  red  deer*s  antler.  These  were  as 
fresh  (after  drying)  as  on  the  day  of  manufacture.  Of  the  seventeen 
bodies  traced  three  perfect  skulls  show  the  long-headed  type  of  a 
smallish  people^  supposed  to  be  of  the  earliest  date,  and  hitherto  found 
buried  with  a  pecuUarly  plain  black  pottery^  and  also  with  the  arrow 
head  known  as  the  **  willow  leaf '^  shape — a  very  delicate  and  highly- 
enamelled  flint  weapon, 

Kent— A.  Seal  found  in  Denge  Marsh,  near  I.ydd,  is  of  some  interest, 
both  from  its  scutcheon  shape  as  well  as  from  the  name  of  its  original 
owner.  The  annexed  woodcut,  prepared  from  an  impression  supplied 
by  Mr.  H.  W,  Rolfe,  shows  it  of  the  actual  size.  It  reads  +  S.  Martin 
Ortie.  Mr.  Albert  Way,  after  remarking  on  its 
comparative  rarity,  as  regards  the  shape,  writes  :-^ 
"  This  is,  I  should  think,  French.  The  name 
sounds  like  that  of  a  quarrelsome  fellow  who  gained 
the  eke  name  of  Nettle.  I  do  not  find  Ortie  in  the 
ample  list  of  names  given  by  D'x\nisy,  the  only  one 
I  have  at  hand  :  but  Mr.  Lower  gives  us  both  Nettle 
and  Nettles,  as  English  names  ;*  and  I  prefer  the 
more  simple  origin  from  the  familiar  weed,  to  seek- 
ing it,  as  my  friend  Fergusson  does,  in  the  old 
Go-man  Chnettili,  a  knight.  The  seal  belonged 
probably  to  a  French  skipper,  circa  1400,  who  may  have  been  lost  with 
his  seal  in  the  channel  I  can  only  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  date  from 
the  general  form  of  the  seal.  Escutcheon-shaped  seals  were^  however, 
in  early  use,  following  the  fashion  of  shields  in  each  period  respectively, 
and  we  cannot  take  up  a  book  of  seals  without  finding  them ;  for 
instance,  Keineceius,  de  Sig.  pi  xil  It  was  natural  that  persons  who 
bore  arms  should  place  them  on  seals  thus  shaped  ;  and  we  find  targia, 
scutum^  &c,  used  to  denote  a  seal  propen  Here,  however,  no  doubt 
the  name  may  rather  refer  to  the  occurrence  of  a  shield  or  a  targe,  with 
armorial  bearings  thereon,  as  device  of  the  seal,  and  not  to  the  scutiform 
fashion  of  the  matrix  itself/' 

ROME. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  who,  at  inter\^als,  for  some  years  has  been  investi- 
gating the  antiquities  of  Rome,  has  communicated  the  result  of  some  of 
his  researches  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  had  previously  givei^ 
valuable  papers  on  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Rome  :    now  he  has 
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studied  that  of  the  great  mural  defences.  Gaining  no  adequate  a] 
from  English,  German,  French,  and  Italian  works,  be  applied  to  tl 
classical  authors,  and  was  agreeably  suq>rised  to  find  that  they  afiTord^ 
him  the  help  he  had  sought  from  the  modems  in  vain.  **  Their  slat 
ments/*  Mr,  Parker  tells  us,  *'  arc  simple,  obvious,  natural,  and  true ;  an 
are  corroborated  by  existing  remains  in  every  particular  as  fax  as  remaii 
can  corroborate  history.  The  much-despised  first  book  of  Livy  is  as  goo 
a  history  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  of  a  period  for  w^hich  there  were  fl 
written  documents,  and  of  which  the  history  is,  dierefore,  of  necessilf 
legendary  v — it  is  confirmed  by  all  the  authors  of  the  time  of  the  Empij 
such  as  Aulus  Gellius,  Aurelius  Victor,  and,  in  many  things,  by  Tepq 
tius  Varro,"  By  this  light  Mn  Parker  has  been  enabled  to  tra^^H 
and  identify  pretty  fully  the  most  ancient  portions  of  the  wulls,  add^H 
and  alterations,  and  public  works  connected  ^^^th  them.  Pliny's  descri 
tion  appears  to  agree  with  the  remains  yet  extant.  His  Uiirtj'-se\( 
gates,  Mn  Parker  says,  **  can  easily  be  traced  by  remenabering  thl 
there  must  have  been  a  gate  wherever  a  road  went  tlirough  a  wall  c 
a^er.  The  high  walls  of  Aurelian  are  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  an 
for  the  most  part,  built  upon  an  earlier  agger^  which  was  not  more  th4 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high*  The  gateway  fortresses  of  Honorius  UK 
the  place  of  earlier  gates  for  better  defence.  These  all  have  traces  | 
the  hoards,  the  put-log  holes,  and  the  doorways  leading  out  on  to  tl 
galleries.  There  is  an  ancient  hoard  remaining  in  use  on  the  top  of 
tower  in  the  Trastevere,  This  is  the  tower  of  the  Albertcschi  of  tl 
lath  or  r3th  century  j  but  the  old  plan  and  mode  of  construction  of  tl 
hoard  is  continued.  Tliis  example  is  believed  to  be  unique."  Tha 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  Roman  cities  wd 
provided  with  woodwork  as  a  protection  to  the  soldiers  in  case  of 
siege.  In  the  south  of  France  we  yet  find  indications  of  arrangemeri 
for  such  structures,  and  windows  or  loopholes  in  the  walls  also,  I  hai 
on  Several  occasions  pointed  out  the  apparent  representation  of  wool 
work  defences  on  the  common  coins  of  tlie  Constantine  family  with  tl 
walls  and  gate  of  a  camp  or  fortified  town*  i 

Nearly  opposite  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  M 
Parker  discovered  three  large  stone  corbels,  usually  under  water ;  tlie 
are  sculptured  into  lions*  heads  of  Etruscan  character;  their  object  hi 
been  apparently  to  cany'  a  large  iron  chain  across  the  river,  probably  fg 
the  purpose  of  mooring  the  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves  of  the  salt-worfc 
and  the  marble-works  just  below.  These  corbels  were  quite  unknowi 
even  to  the  Roman  antiquarians.  Mr.  Parker  has  forwarded  to  th 
Society  of  Antiquarians  a  large  quantity  of  plans,  drawings,  and  phot< 
graphs  in  illustration  of  his  communications,  which,  it  is  ta  be  hope< 
will  be  published  fully,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

Mr.  Shakspeare  Wood,  taking  advantage  of  an  excavation  made  b 
some  speculators,  has,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  Cooper  Wood,  coi 
tributed  a  very  interesting  illustrated  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  larg 
building  at  the  depth  of  some  twenty-six  feet  below  the  present  strei 
level,  which,  from  inscriptions  cut  into  the  walls,  appears  to  have  beea 
the  quarters  of  the  seventh  cohort  of  the  Vigiles.  The  buildin 
worthy  a.ttention  for  its  peculiar  architectural  features,  A  good  c  _ 
appears  in  the  Illustrated  London  News^  with  a  brief  but  lucid  m 
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from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  prelude,  no  doubt,  to  a  complete  descrip- 
tion, which  may  be  expected  ere  long.  On  each  side  of  one  of  the 
doorways,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  entrance,  "  are 
pilasters  of  the  finest  red  brick,  with  vases  and  Corinthian  caps  of  yellow 
brick,  supporting  a  pediment,  the  mouldings  of  which  are  richly  den- 
tellated  and  ornamented  in  terra-cotta.  The  Corinthian  caps,  though 
of  terra-cotta,  were  not  modelled  and  then  baked,  as  is  the  usual  mode 
of  making  teTracotta  ornaments,  but  were  carved  out  of  the  brickwork/* 

The  inscriptions  have  been  cut  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  other 
pointed  instrument,  in  round  letters,  not  in  italics  as  they  are  usually 
found  to  be.  The  greater  portions  are  records  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Vigiles  a  body  of  city  militia,  serving,  as  the  name  impliesj  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  watch  J  and  also  as  a  fire-brigade.  The  general  purport  of 
these  inscriptions  is  to  record  that  the  Vigiles  there  located  made  on 
certain  festive  occasions  sebadaria^  This  word  has  not  been  found  in 
the  Latin  writers ;  but  its  meaning,  as  Mr,  Wood  states,  seems  obviously 
derived  from  sebum^  tallow  ;  and  thus  denotes  illuminations  with  tallow 
lights,  as  distinguished  from  ccrealia  illuminations  made  with  wax  lights. 
The  Vigiles,  established  by  Augustus,  were  maintained  to  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  as  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  NoHtia.  The  examples  of 
the  inscriptions  given  by  Mr*  Wood  seem  confined  chiefly  to  the  reigns 
of  ElagabaluSj  Alexander  Severus,  and  Gordian.  One  of  the  first  reads : 
'*  Imperatore  (the  name  of  Elagabalus  erased)  et  Alexandro  Caesare 
Augustis,  Grato  et  Seleuco  Consulibus,  Caelius  Valentinus  Miles 
Cohortis  Septimae  Vigilum  Antoninianae,  centuriae  Tiberini,  Sebaciaria 
fecit  mense  Junio  votis  decennalibus,*'  />.,  '^  The  Emperor  (M.  A.  Anto- 
ninus), and  Alexander  Ca*sar,  being  Augusti,  Gratus  and  Seleucus 
Consuls,  Caelius  Valentinus,  a  soldier  of  the  seventh  Cohort  of  the 
Vigiles,  sumamed  Antoninian,  of  the  Century  of  Tiberinus,  made  the 
Sebaciaria  in  the  month  of  June,  during  the  ceremony  of  the  Vota 
DecennaUa."    Others  are  even  more  curious  and  interesting, 

Mr.  Wood,  acting  as  secretary  to  an  English  Archaeological  Society, 
established  at  Rome,  with  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  as  president, 
appeals  to  England  on  behalf  of  the  funds.  Surely  when  the  Society 
shows  such  a  good  example  of  its  activity  and  usefulness,  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  stagnate  for  the  want  of  money.  It  cannot  take  a  better 
course  to  augment  its  income  than  by  thus  making  public  in  England 
its  archaeological  proceedings. 


Scftnttfic  j^otis  of  t|r  JHontl^. 

Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee. 
{Continutd  fr&m  page  522.) 

The  very  comprehensive  Section,  D.  {Bwlogy)^  was  divided  into  two 
departments  -,  one  embracing  zoology  and  botany,  the  other  anatomy 
and  physiology.  Anthropology,  admitted  to  this  section  last  year,  was 
rejected  this  year,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  its  disciples  ;  all 
papers  on  anthropological  subjects  being  dismissed  to  the  Geographical 
Section.  Dr.  Sharpey  delivered  the  opening  address— the  ablest  dis- 
course of  the  day — and  afterwards  presided  over  the  second  departraentj 
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Pr.  Busk  taking  the  chair  at  the  meetings  of  the  first  Mr.  Bate  opened 
the  business  of  the  zoological  division  with  a  Report  on  the  Fauna  and 
Flora  on  the  Southern  Coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  He  had  directed 
his  principal  exertions  to  the  Crustacea,  of  which  he  described  some  new 
forms,  together  with  several  interesting  larvae. — Mr.  Jeffirep  deliyeied 
his  fourth  report  on  Dredging  among  the  Shetland  Isles.  Six  species  of 
mollusca  new  to  British  seas  had  been  discovered.  The  shells  dredged 
fi*om  170  fathoms  of  water  were  of  such  bright  colour  as  to  disprove  die 
notion  that  colour  is  absent,  or  faint,  in  shells  from  deep  water.  Fossil 
shells  were  dredged  at  depths  varying  from  80  to  170  fathoms.  A  canine 
tooth  and  a  shoulder  blade,  belonging  to  different  animals,  were  ibund — 
a  remarkable  fact,  inasmuch  that,  as  a  rule,  bones  are  never  dredged  up 
at  sea,  being  destroyed  by  some  action  which  it  would  be  important  to 
investigate. — Dr.  Morch  read  a  Notice  of  Dredging,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Moller,  off  Fair  Isles. — Dr.  CoUingwood  contributed  two  papers  on 
Oceanic  Zoology ;  and  Dr.  Mcintosh  one,  '*  On  the  Marine  Fauna  of 
St  Andrew's/'  which  Dr.  Busk  pronounced  to  be  the  best  contribution 
to  natural  history  received  at  the  meeting;  several  members  expressing 
a  hope  that  Dr.  Mcintosh  would  produce  a  volume  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  St.  Andrew's. — Mr.  Wallace,  in  a  paper  "  On  Birds'  Nests," 
sought  to  show  a  connection  between  the  plumage  and  the  nidificatkm 
of  birds,  in  respect  of  colour ;  and  some  discussion  followed,  concern* 
ing  the  causes  of  the  varieties  of  colour  in  fish,  insects,  &c — Sportsmen, 
as  well  as  naturalists,  should  be  interested  in  Dr.  Cobbold's  communicar 
tion  on  the  entozoa  of  the  common  fowl  and  of  game  birds.  Fourteen 
forms  of  internal  parasites  infest  the  fowl ;  while  the  pheasant,  the 
grouse,  the  partridge,  the  capercaillie,  and  the  quail  are  each  liable  to 
contain  three  or  four  species  only.  Dr.  Cobbold  had  satisfied  himself 
that  none  of  these  entozoa  have  any  share  in  the  production  of  the 
grouse  disease ;  for,  he  said,  the  parasites  are  as  much  in  their  place  hi 
the  inside  of  an  animal  as  man  is  on  the  outside  of  the  globe.  The 
Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  said  grouse  disease  was  on  the  increase,  and  he 
attributed  this  to  the  slaughter  of  all  the  strong  and  healthy  birds  by 
sportsmen  and  gamekeepers.  Gamekeepers  were  the  most  destructive 
vermin  that  preyed  upon  the  grouse.  A  beast  of  prey,  when  it  attacked 
a  covey  of  birds,  always  struck  down  the  last  and  weakest  of  the  flock ; 
but  the  gamekeeper  shot  the  bird  that  rose  first,  and  thereby  the  finest 
and  strongest  of  the  covey  were  taken.  In  exterminating  every  animal 
and  bird  of  prey  from  our  country,  we  had  destroyed  the  means  pro- 
vided by  nature  for  clearing  the  land  of  diseased  birds.  This  was  an 
extremely  short-sighted  policy,  and  produced  effects  the  very  opposite  of 
those  it  was  intended  to  produce.  Had  the  buzzard  and  other  birds  of 
prey  been  left,  they  would  have  cleared  out  the  diseased  birds,  and  the 
grouse  disease  would  never  have  gained  a  footing.  By  killing  off  all  the 
Beasts  of  prey,  we  had  exterminated  the  sanitary  police  of  nature. 

In  the  Physiological  Department  an  important  paper  was  given  by 
JProfessor  Bennett,  detailing  some  new  investigations  to  determine  the 
amount  of  bile  secreted  by  the  liver;  and  how  far  this  is  influenced  \xj 
«aercurials. — Dr.  Richardson  excited  considerable  interest  by  presentiitf 
a  paper  wherein  he  fully  recanted  his  theory  of  coagulation  of  the  bloo^ 
which  has  been  for  thirteen  years  one  of  the  most  widely-discussed  theoiiei 
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in  medicine. — The  nature  of  such  papers  as  that  by  Mr.  Dynn,  **  Oa 
the  Phenomena  of  Life  and  Mind,'*  and  that  by  Mr.  Melville,  entitled 
**  Life  :  its  Nature^  Origin,  &c."  will  easily  be  inferred^especially  when 
the  inference  is  guided  by  the  knowledge  that  no  new  facts  or  data  were 
brought  fonvard  as  bases  upon  which  the  dissertations  were  founded — 
Many  other  papers  of  varying  interest  and  importance  were  presented 
to  both  departments  of  this  section. 

Section  E,  (Geo^aphy  ami Eihmlogy)  seemed  to  be  the  most  popular 
of  the  divisional  gatherings.  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  opening  address  drew 
a  larger  audience  than  any  of  its  congeners ;  it  was  a  lengthy  and  com- 
prehensive one,  treating  of  all  phases  of  geographical  science,  and  of  ail 
present  and  recent  researches  connected  therewith.  Of  course  he  dwelt 
upon  the  probable  fate  of  Livingstone,  and  reiterated  his  often-expressed 
conviction  that  he  has  been  murdered;  Sir  R.  Murchison  of  course 
expressed  his  conviction  to  the  contrary,  and>  in  a  paper  subsequently 
read,  recounted  the  history  and  plans  of  the  expedition  that  has  gone  in 
search  of  the  traveller* ^The  feasibility  of  establishing  a  commercial 
highway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  passing  tlirough 
Nicaragua,  formed  the  subject  of  two  papers  \  one  by  Lieut,  Oliver,  who 
described  two  routes  planned  from  a  journey  he  had  made  during  the 
early  part  of  the  current  year ;  and  the  other  by  Captain  Maury,  entering 
into  the  physical  geography  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  pointing  out 
various  reasons  why  it  should  be  preferred  to  the  Panama  route.  In 
the  course  of  his  paper  Captain  Maury  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian,  who,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Captaiin  Maury  that  tlie  meteorological  condition  of  Mexico  was  an 
important  question,  forthwith  authorised  the  purchase  of  instruments  for 
sixty-two  stations,  to  be  established  for  the  collection  of  the  requisite  data, 
which  instruments  Captain  Maury  had  purchased  and  sent  out  last  yean 
He  also  called  to  remembrance  that  it  was  Maximilian  who  sent  forth 
tlie  celebrated  Novara  expedition,  and  who  founded  an  academy  of 
sciences  in  Mexico,  and  endowed  it  with  an  annual  sum  of  25,000 
dollars. — The  Palestine  Exploration  report  was  read  by  Captain  Wilson  \ 
from  w^hich  it  appeared  that  the  following  works  had  been  effected — 
The  construction  of  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  of  the 
highland  districts  of  Judea,  to  the  north-east  and  south-west  of  Jerusalem, 
of  die  Jordan  valley,  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  plains  of  Philistia.  These  surveys,  accompanied  by 
diose  made  by  Wilson  and  Anderson  in  1865-1866,  give  for  the  first 
time  materials  for  a  correct  map  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  Holy 
Land.  At  Jerusalem  a  very  important  discovery  had  been  made  outside 
the  south  w^all  of  the  sacred  enclosure  (Haram  Esh  Shereif),  namely — 
that  the  live  rock  of  the  hill  overlooking  Kedron  is  no  less  than  53  ft 
below  the  present  surface,  and  the  great  south  wall  of  the  Haram  has 
been  traced  down  to  that  depth,,  making  it  in  all  130  ft,  high.  In  addition, 
the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  has  been  found  to  run  on  beyond  the  present 
south  wall,  and  a  second  south  wall  has  been  discovered  20  ft.  distant 
from  that  already  known.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city,  close 
to  the  Damascus  gate,  foundations  of  massive  walls  and  of  a  tower  have 
been  uncovered,  and  Lieutenant  Warren  is  at  present  engaged  in  some 
interesting  excavations  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  and  on  the  site  of 
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the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  near  rhe  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  sum  of  50/  had  been  expended  upon  meteorological 
instruments  to  be  sent  to  various  stations,  in  order  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  climate  of  Palestine  may  be  obtained.  Three  other 
papers  connected  with  the  exploration  were  read* — The  question  of  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  was  resumed  by  the  reading  of  an 
elaborate  paper  communicated  by  M,  Puydt,  giving  the  details  of  an 
exploration  which  had  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  practicable  route 
for  such  a  water-way.  The  course  indicated  was  that  which  Humboldt 
had  always  said  would  be  the  one  by  which  a  passage  must  be  effected: 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  open  the  route  was  made  seventeen  years 
ago ;  Sir  R.  Murchison  did  not  look  favourably  on  the  present 
scheme, — Dr.  Collingwood  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  boat  journey 
across  the  northern  end  of  Formosa,  from  Tara-suy  on  the  west  to 
Kee-lung  on  the  east,  embodying  descriptions  of  Hoo-wei,  Mangka,  and 
Kee-lung. — The  Lagoons  of  Corsica  were  described  in  a  communication 
from  Professor  Ansted ;  and  the  coast  regions  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
British  Columbia,  and  Russian  America,  by  Mr.  Compton. 

The  Ethnologists  had  an  active  campaign  ;  Mr.  Crawfiird  led  the  van 
mih,  five  papers,  (i,)  On  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  which  gave  man  a  vast 
age  in  consideration  of  the  argument  that  infinite  ages  must  have  elapsed 
before  he  could  make  a  permanent  record  of  his  actions,  while  existing 
monuments  date  back  10,000  years,  (2.)  On  the  Plurality  of  Races  of 
Man,  which  was  a  refutation  of  the  popular  belief  that  all  races  sprung  from 
a  single  family,  and  an  advancement  of  the  theory  that  the  different  races 
are  really  as  distinct  as  are  any  of  the  closely  allied  species  of  the  lower 
animals.  (3.)  On  the  Complexion,  Hair,  and  Eyes,  as  Tests  of  the 
Races  of  Man,  which  argued  that  the  hypothesis  of  climate  being  the 
cause  of  the  varieties  in  colour,  &c,  is  entirely  erroneous,  inasmuch  as 
^e  Red  Man  of  America  is  the  same  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the 
confines  of  the  Elsquimaux,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those 
of  the  Pacific.  {4.)  On  the  Aborigines  of  India  as  distinguished  from 
its  civilised  inhabitants  ;  and  (5.),  On  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Food 
of  the  Aborigines  of  Australia.  The  former  papers  naturally  gave  rise 
to  repetitions  of  the  animated  discussions  with  which  ethnologists  and 
anthropologists  have  been  for  some  time  familiar— Sir  John  Lubbock, 
too,  provoked  a  hearty  discussion  by  the  reading  of  an  interesting  paper 
**  On  the  Origin  of  Civilisation,  and  the  Early  Condition  of  Man,*'  in 
which  he  discussed  the  rival  questions  whether  man  was  originally  a 
savage,  or  whether  from  the  commencement  he  was  pretty  much  what 
he  is  now  as  regards  mental  qualities,  and  considered  the  arguments 
touching  man's  retrogression.  His  conclusions  were :  that  existing  savages 
are  not  the  descendants  of  civilised  ancestors ;  that  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  man  was  one  of  utter  barbarism ;  that  from  this  condition 
several  races  have  independently  raised  themselves. — Dr.  John  Davy, 
in  a  paper  "  On  the  Character  of  the  Negro,"  endeavoured  to  set  at 
nought  the  received  opinion  that  the  black  is  by  nature  a  slugganl  and 
an  idler,  and  to  show  that,  under  favourable  circumstances^  and  anen- 
slaved,  he  is  capable  of  making  good  progress  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  The  assembled  ethnologists  thought  differently,  and  con- 
tended that  it  was  only  by  contact  with  white  men,  and  througli  infusioa 
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of  white  blood,  that  the  Degro  had  ever  risen  from  savagery. "— Major 
Stuart  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  Vlakhs  of  Mount  Pindus ; 
a  race  that  there  are  fair  grounds  for  beUeving  descended  from  one  or 
more  of  those  tribes  which>  in  the  5th  and  succeeding  centuries,  were 
driven  from  their  homes  on  the  Lower  Danube  hy  the  incursion  of  over- 
powering hordes  from  the  north  and  east — Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  com- 
municated an  essay  extolling  the  high  value  of  the  ethnological  materials 
collected  in  the  Paris  Exhibition^  and  giving  deductions  from  the  study 
of  these  upon  the  intellectual  status  and  habits  of  thought  of  various 
races  of  man. 

We  now  come  to  a  less  enticing  section,  F.  {Economic  Science  and  Sia- 
tistia)^  presided  over  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff.  As  usual,  the  papers  liere 
were  more  important  than  attractive.  The  decimaUsation  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coinage  occ^3pied  a  large  share  of  attention ;  the  advan- 
tages of  this  country  keeping  pace  with  others  in  the  adoption  of  the 
unifomi  system  being  still  persistently  advocated  :  the  congress  lately 
held  at  Paris,  and  noticed  at  the  time  in  these  pages»  afforded  additional 
arguments  to  the  devotees  of  the  decimal  system,— Prof,  Leoni  Levi 
read  a  lengthy  report  on  the  relative  statistics  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  in  respect  of  Education,  Wealth,  Taxation,  Crime,  Consumption 
of  Spirits,  Savings  Banks,  &c.  He  stated  that,  as  regards  population, 
Scotland  was  increasing  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  England,  the  effect 
lather  of  a  lower  rate  of  marriages  and  a  larger  emigration  than  of  any 
excess  of  mortality  over  births,  the  rate  of  births  being  in  both  countries 
higher  than  the  rate  of  deaths,  while  Ireland  had  a  decreasing  popula- 
tion ;  that  in  education  Scotland  stands  in  a  higher  position  than 
England  or  Ireland  ;  that  property  is  increasing  faster  in  Scotland  than 
in  England  and  Ireland ;  that  Scotland  paid  not  only  a  lai^er  proportion 
of  revenue  now  than  at  any  former  period  relatively  to  England  and 
Ireland,  but  more  per  head  than  England,  and  more  than  double  that 
of  Ireland  ;  that  in  proportion  to  revenue  the  relative  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  for  Scotland  should  be  78;  that  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  pubHc  relief  in  Scotland  is  less  in  proportion  as  com- 
pared with  England,  though  much  in  excess  of  Ireland,  a  great  difference 
existing  in  the  proportion  of  paupers  relieved  indoor  and  outdoor  in  the 
three  countries ;  that  the  common  assumption  that  Scotland  consumed 
more  spirits  than  England  was  unfounded,  when  the  quantity  of  spirits 
in  all  spirituous  beverages  consumed  was  taken  into  account ;  that  the 
amount  in  sa^dngs-banks  per  head  was,  in  Scotland,  iSx.  5*/, ;  in 
England,  37X,  5//. ;  and  in  Ireland,  6x.  5^. ;  that  the  railway  passenger 
traffic  was  23,400  per  mile  in  England,  10,000  In  Scotland,  and  7,200 
in  Ireland  i  that  the  number  of  letters  delivered  was  28  per  head  in 
England,  21  in  Scotland,  and  10  in  Ireland ;  that,  as  a  whole,  Scotland 
appears  to  be  advancing  rapidly.— The  utilisation  of  prison  labour 
formed  the  subject  of  two  papers,  whereof  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Mn 
James  Oldham  were  the  respective  authors. — Professor  Rogers  expressed 
himself  forcibly  on  the  prodigious  waste  of  power  in  the  monetary 
machinery  of  our  educational  system,  and  advocated  a  state  examination 
into  all  educational  funds  and  endowments,  with  the  object  of  redistri- 
buting those  which  are  not  now  fulfilling  Iheir  purpose, — Amongst  the 
papers  on  local  matters,  which  were  somewhat  numerous,  mras  an  impor- 
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tant  one  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Warden,  giving  the  history,  progress,  and  preseni 
condition  of  the  Linen  Manufactures  of  Dundee. 

The  transactions  of  section  G.  {J^fe^hanka/  Scima),  are^  to  some  extend 
open  to  the  same  remark  concerning  importance  and  attractiveness  M 
those  of  the  preceding  section.  Professor  Macquom  Rankine's  addies 
consisted  mainly  of  a  catalogue  raisonn^  of  the  researches  which  haj 
been  made  or  recorded  at  the  instance  of  the  Mechanical  Section  sinc< 
1850,  The  papers  were  very  numerous;  but  the  majority  of  them] 
consisting  of  detailed  descriptions  of  engineering  works,  could  only  hi 
of  interest  to  technical  men,  and  then  only  when  read  m  txiaisc.  Rail 
way  and  road  engineering,  steam  cultivation,  iron  manufacture,  nava 
architecuire  and  life-boat  construction,  fuel  consumption,  ma 

rigidity  of  materials,  and  we-gauging,  were  among  the  n  tiei^ 

more  or  less  extensively  treated  ;  many  of  the  papers  have  been,  ant 
doubtless  more  will  be,  printed  at  length  and  illustrated  in  the  engineer 
ing  and  mechanical  periodicals,  and  to  these  we  would  refer  such  readert 
as  desire  to  know  more  than  we  have  space  to  tell  upon  this  valuabJ<i 
der>artment  of  the  proceedings  of  this  year*s  meeting. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  of  tlie  general  committee,  grants  to  th^ 
amount  of  2200/,  were  made  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  researchei 
during  the  next  association-year ;  some  of  the  old  committees  were  re 
appointed,  and  several  new  ones  were  organised.  The  next  ycart 
meeting  will  \y^  held  at  Norwich,  Deputations  attended  from  Exetef 
Plymouth,  Edinbui^h,  and  Liverpool,  to  invite  the  association  to  tbdj 
respective  towns ;  but  Nor^vich  was  chosen,  as  its  invitation  was  <4^H 
oldest  standing.  Dr.  Hooker,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  BotoH 
Gardens,  at  Kew,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Nomich  gathering. 

Philosophical  Instruments  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

We  take  advantage  of  the  small  space  remaining  at  our  disposal  thi 
month,  to  offer  a  few  notes  upon  the  scientific  apparatus  exhibited  « 
the  last  and  greatest  of  cosmopolitan  bazaars. 

The  display  of  philosophical  instruments  at  this  exhibition  is  n&tt 
worthy,  but  not  remarkable  ;  while  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  interest 
ing  to  those  interested,  there  is  litde  that  is  startling  or  striking  to  al 
ordinary  visitor  in  search  only  of  the  curious  and  wonderful.  Th 
number  of  exhibitors  is  about  one-fourth  greater  than  in  1862  ;  and  it  ij 
a  notable  fact  that  many  countries  never  before  represented  in  tbi 
class  furnish  "  ejdiibits  '*  on  the  present  occasion  \  for  instance,  61 
exhibitors  hail  from  Turkey,  10  from  Egypt,  3  from  Algeria,  5  from 
Spain,  2  from  Natal,  and  one  each  from  Nova  Scotia,  Liou-Kiou,  Siaaij 
and  Uruguay ;  all  of  which  countries  were  absent  from  the  scientifii 
lists  of  1862.  It  Is  true  that  the  articles  contributed  by  the  generalit 
of  these  are  of  very  ordinary  character,  and  seem  to  have  been  sen 
merely  to  show  that  science  is  dawning  in  those  distant  lands,  and  no 
with  the  idea  of  competing  ^vith  the  high  class  productions  of 
advanced  nations.  Another  significant  fact  is,  that  the  United 
dom,  which  contributed  162  exhibitors  to  the  1862  collection,  is 
Kpresented,  in  the  class  to  which  we  are  alluding,  by  29  at  this 
«how.     Making  all  allowance  for  the  circumstance  that  in  1862 
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exhibitors  were  at  home,  there  still  outstands  a  large  discrepancy^ 
More  than  one  explanation  can  be  offered  to  account  for  this  ;  one 
eminent  English  maker  has  given  us  as  his  reason  for  absenting  himself, 
that  after  exhibiting  largely  at  the  last  Parisian  exhibition,  in  1855,  he 
found  that  his  patterns  were  *'  cribbed,"  and  inferior  articles  of  his 
design  sent  into  the  market — a  treatment  he  would  not  risk  incurring 
again.  Another  maker  has  told  us  ihat^  looking  upon  the  matter  as  one 
of  advertisement — the  only  business  point  of  view  from  which  it  can  be 
regarded — he  foresaw  no  advantage  in  incurring  the  large  cost  of  exhi- 
biting and  the  loss  entailed  by  damage  to  his  wares  in  transport,  &€• 
It  wiU  be  obvious  to  every  one  tliat  philosophical  instruments  are  the 
last  things  to  require  puffing,  and  that  the  purchasers  of  diem  are  the 
last  persons  to  be  influenced  by  the  circumstance  that  a  maker  has  re- 
ceived a  medal  for  his  works.  We  take  it  that  these  two  cases  represent 
the  majority  of  the  Enghsh  non-exliibitors,  England  is  therefore  badly 
represented  in  the  sciendfic  galleries  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  Had 
she  shown  her  strength  she  would  have  carried  all  before  her.  Through- 
out the  whole  circle  of  this  class  of  exhibits,  we  saw  nothing  which 
could  approach  the  splendid  instruments— a  gigantic  theodolite  and 
several  transit  instruments  and  zenith  sectors — which  have  been  made 
by  Messrs,  Troughton  and  Simms  and  by  Mr.  Cooke,  for  the  service  of 
the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  India.  It  appears  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  procure  the  exhibition  of  these  beaudful  specimens  of 
modem  instrumental  perfection  and  precision ;  but  it  was  unsuccessful 

Amongst  the  astronomical  instruments  exhibited,  the  most  important 
is  an  equatorial,  by  Brunner  Brothers,  constructed  by  order  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  for  the  observatory  of  Boulak,  near  Cairo.  The  design  of 
this  instrument  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  equatorial  at  the 
Paris  observatory  ;  its  object-glass  is  S'4  inches  diameter,  and  its  clock- 
work for  securing  uniform  motion  is  very  elaborate.  This  is  the  finest 
telescope  shown  ;  but  such  great  instruments  as  are  to  be  found  in 
public  observatories  are  not  things  for  exhibition ;  they  are  made  to 
order  and  built  up  upon  the  spot  they  are  to  occupy,  and  when  once 
fixed  cannot  be  removed  with  impunity.  Hence  the  high  precision  and 
great  stability  of  modern  instruments  must  remain  unrepresented  at 
gatherings  like  these.  It  is  true,  models  may  be  furnished,  and  this  was 
done  in  1855,  when  England  sent  to  Paris  a  fullsized  model  of  the 
great  transit-circle  at  the  Greenwich  observatory ;  there  is  also  a  small 
model  of  the  Paris  equatorial  exhibited  this  year.  But  after  all,  a  model 
is  an  imperfect  exponent  of  the  merits  of  an  Instrument  in  which  sta- 
biUty  and  delicacy  must  be  the  chief  points  of  excellence.  A  larger  tele- 
scope than  that  above  mentioned  is  shown  by  M.  Bardou ;  it  has  an 
object  glass  of  9*2  inches  diameter,  but  it  is  of  a  construction  which  no 
astronomer  would  tolerate,  and  it  fell  at  the  bottom  of  the  merit  list  of 
the  jurors.  M.  Evrard  has  a  telescope  of  the  same  aperture,  mounted 
in  a  style  nearly  obsolete,  and  generally  unremarkable  save  for  its  size. 
The  new  system  of  making  reflectors  with  silvered  glass  instead  of 
metal  specula  is  represented  in  one  case,  by  M.  Secretan,  who  exhibits 
such  a  reflector  of  7  '4  inches  diameter^  with  an  equatorial  mounting  of 
very  simple  and  admirable  construction.  All  these  telescopes  are  by 
French  artists.     There  is  but  one  mounted  telescope  exhibited  by  an 
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English  maker ;  this  is  a  six-feet  equatorial  by  DaUmeyer,  and  it  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  have  to  record  that  the  construction  and  perform- 
ance of  this  instrument  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  jurors'  trial  list  In 
connection  with  refracting  telescopes,  we  may  mention  some  large  discs 
of  glass,  for  object-glasses,  exhibited  by  M.  C.  Feil  (Paris),  several  dP 
which  are  partially  worked.  The  largest  of  these  is  72  centimetres 
(a8*3  inches)  diameter,  3  inches  larger  than  the  famous  discs  exhibited 
in  1862,  and  since  worked,  and  now  in  course  of  mounting,  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  of  York.  Foucault's  apparatus  for  producing  uniform  naotion  is 
also  shown,  the  identical  machine  exhibited  being  destined  for  an  equa- 
torial now  constructing  for  the  observatory  at  Lima ;  this  modest-looking 
exhibit  bears  the  announcement  that  it  has  received  the  grand prix. 

Of  portable  instruments  for  geodetical  purposes  there  is  a  goodly 
show,  principally  by  French  and  German  nudcers.  A  portable  transit 
by  Brauer,  of  St  Petersbm^,  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Russian 
Court  This  instrument  is  constructed,  as  many  of  its  class  now  are, 
with  a  diagonal  mirror  and  eye-view  through  the  axis,  a  very  convenient 
form,  as  the  eye-piece  is  always  in  one  position.  The  Astronomer- 
Royal  lately  procured  from  M.  Brauer  a  transit,  of  which  the  above  is  a 
counterpart,  for  the  service  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  Ordinary 
surveying  instruments,  theodolites,  levels,  planimeters,  telemeters,  &a, 
are  shown  in  good  abundance  by  continental  makers ;  these,  however, 
present  nothing  remarkable,  except  their  excellent  workmanship  ;  many 
of  them  are  so  placed  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  close  inspection.  One 
exhibitor,  whose  instruments,  by  the  way,  are  rather  roughly  finished, 
has  been  very  careful  to  inform  visitors  that  his  works  have  been  "  turn- 
rtcompensk'^  This  inscription  is  boldly  displayed  in  several  cases  in 
other  classes ;  whether  from  pride  or  from  dissatisfaction  the  public  are 
left  to  judge  for  themselves.  Sextants  and  ordinary  telescopes,  as  may  be 
expected,  are  pretty  plentiful,  and  amongst  the  former  there  are  several 
contrivances  for  securing  an  artificial  horizon. 

Amongst  the  meteorological  instruments  the  foremost  and  most 
attractive  is  the  meteorograph  of  Padre  Secchi,  the  most  complete  selA 
registering  apparatus  hitherto  constructed.  Upon  two  traversing  sheets 
of  paper,  which  are  changed  from  time  to  time,  recording  pencils  are 
continuously  marking  the  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  humidity  of  the  air,  and  the  amount  of  rain  and 
time  of  its  falling.  A  part  of  the  registration  is  effected  by  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivances,  and  much  by  the  aid  of  electro-magnetism. 
This  apparatus  has  been  working  at  the  CoUegio  Romano  for  several 
years,  without  any  such  derangement  as  a  cursory  glance  at  its  compli- 
cations would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  would  be  subject  ta  There  axe 
other  self-recording  barometers  and  thermometers  exhibited ;  but  tbey 
present  little  novelty.  Professor  Clum's  Aelloscope,  already  ^uniliar  to 
£nglish  meteorologists  from  having  been  exhibited  in  London,  forms  a 
conspicuous  and  handsome  feature  in  the  American  department  It 
would  appear  that  an  Aelloscope  Company  has  been  formed  to  push 
this  instrument ;  but  as  its  superiority  to  the  ordinary  barometer  seems 
doubtful,  while  its  cost  is  immensely  greater,  the  commercial  success  of 
the  invention  must  be  questionable.  Aneroid  barometers  are  shown  in 
numbers  sufhcient  to  prove  the  extensive  demands  that  exist  for  those 
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TO.luable  indicators.  The  exhibited  anemometers  are  mostly  on  Dr. 
Robinson's  principlej  in  which  the  revolutions  of  a  spindle  amied  with 
heraispherical  caps,  as  registered  upon  a  dial  by  suitable  counting 
wheel-work,  mark  the  velocity  or  iotensit)^  of  the  wind.  Amongst  the 
thermometers  the  most  notable  is  one  for  deep  sea  purposes,  which 
indicates  changes  of  temperature  by  the  expansion  of  metallic  bars  :  its 
exhibitor  s  name  is  A.  D,  Bache — we  presume  the  late  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

Electricity  in  its  practical  application  to  telegraphy  is  well  repre- 
sented, the  finest  collections  of  speaking  and  other  instruments  being 
those  of  Messrs,  Siemens  and  Halske  and  the  Prussian  Government, 
There  are,  too,  several  exhibitors  of  electric  clocks,  the  best  specimens 
being  those  of  Paul  Gamier ;  but,  considering  the  present  position  of 
this  branch  of  electrical  application,  the  display  is  poor.  The  electric 
light  forms  an  attractive  feature  in  the  grounds  during  the  evening  ;  the 
English  lighthouse  is  illuminated  thereby,  and  it  is  showTi  in  a  French 
lantern  at  a  lower  elevation.  Both  of  these  use  Mr.  Holmes"  apparatus. 
Tliere  are  numerous  contrivances  for  regulating  the  carbon  points  of 
electric  lamps ;  and  some  of  these  are  furnished  with  opal  glass  globes 
to  enclose  the  points  and  neutralise  the  excessive  glare  of  the  light. 
Rhumkoff  makes  an  imposing  show  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus, 
induction  coils,  &c.  There  is  Nollett's  apparatus,  capable  of  producing 
a  spark  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  Melloni's  thermoelectric  pile,  for 
repeating  the  experiments  of  Desains,  The  University  of  Coimbra  sends 
an  apparatus  for  converting  dynamic  into  static  electricity ;  and  Mr. 
Ladd  exhibits  his  machine  for  converting  dynamic  into  electric  force  : 
we  did  not  see  Mr.  Wilde*s  machine  in  the  exhibition,  nor  any  other 
equal  to  it  in  power.  Amongst  the  more  important  of  electrical  instru- 
ments are  some  for  measuring  the  intensity  and  quantity  of  currents, 
and  the  resistance  of  conductors,  now  highly  necessary  adjuncts  to  the 
equipment  of  a  telegraph  engineer.  The  less  important  but  more 
curious  electrical  devices  are  various  ingenious  toys,  birds,  small  gyro- 
scopes, heads  of  animals,  &c,,  set  as  breast  pins,  and  moved  by  little 
electro-magnets :  these  are  the  work  of  M.  Trouv^  (France). 

In  the  department  of  microscopes  England  maintains  her  pre- 
eminence in  spite  of  the  close  competition  of  foreign  makers.  For 
power,  definition,  and  mechanical  construction,  the  instruments  of  Beck, 
Dallmeyer  and  Ross  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The  binocular  arrange- 
nient,  which  shows  the  object  under  view  stereoscopically,  seems  to  be 
pushing  the  the  old  monocular  out  of  the  field.  Hartnack,  of  Paris, 
shows  instruments  embodying  a  novel  principle ;  they  combine  two  sets 
of  powers,  one  of  which  is  used  by  immersion  in  water,  whereby  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  colour,  arising  from  refraction,  is  got  rid  of,  and 
more  light  is  transmitted. 

Considering  the  attention  that  is  just  now  being  devoted  to  Spectrum 
Analysis,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  there  are  so  few  spectroscopes 
exhibited.  One  fine  one,  however,  is  shown  by  Duboscq;  it  has  six 
prisms,  of  sixty  degrees  each,  with  a  contrivance  by  which  they  may  be 
moved  in  combination.  The  same  distinguished  physical  optician  shows 
various  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  diflraction  and 
polarization,  and  also  an  instrument  for  observing  the  fluorescence  of 
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crystals.     Analogous  apparatus  is  shown  by  MM.  Soleil,  Segtiy,  an 
Alvergniat  Brothers, 

Passing  from  light  to  sound,  we  remark  a  grand  display  of  acousli 
apparatus,  sirens,  contrivances  for  the  delineation  of  sonorous  vibradoni 
&c  M.  Kaenig  is  the  exhibitor  of  these,  and  it  is  not  too  much  % 
say  that  the  collection  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  ih 
philosophical  circle.  A  set  of  electrical  apparatus  for  illustratiq 
various  principles  of  acoustics,  constructed  for  the  Royal  Museum  i 
Florence,  is  contributed  by  Sig.  Magrini. 

Geography  and  geology  are  largely  illustrated  by  maps  and  roodeli 
Well-nigh  every  countr)'  that  has  organised  a  national  survey  sends  tb 
fruits  thereof,  the  finest  collections  being  the  French  and  English.  Turke; 
and  the  United  States  are  the  only  important  countries  having  n( 
national  surrey ;  but  a  great  map  of  the  former,  by  M,  Handtke,  i 
exhibited  in  the  Prussian  Court,  and  an  atlas,  issued  by  a  private  sellei 
seems  to  supply  the  geographical  wants  of  the  latter  country,  Qlcibt^ 
of  all  qualities  and  dimensions  are  conspicuous  in  every  quarter  of  th< 
building.  A  collection  of  the  coins  and  monies  of  the  world  constitute 
the  material  contents  of  the  pavilion  in  the  centre  garden  :  and  thi 
weights  and  measures  of  several  countries  form  part  of  this  exhibit 
There  are  also  a  few  standards  of  length,  and  some  micrometri 
apparatus  for  the  comparison  of  standard  bars  one  with  another. 

In  photographic  apparatus  the  most  marked  advance  since  iS6a  hlj 
been  the  introduction  of  lenses  and  cameras  for  tiking  pictures  il 
eluding  a  wide  horizon,  extending  even  to  panoramic  ampli 
several  such  are  exhibited  ;  Dr,  Diamond  gives  the  palm  to  the  pi( 
produced  by  J,  R.  Johnson's  instruments.  Of  ordinary  caraems,  len^ 
tripods,  tents,  &c,,  there  are  plent>^ ;  one  camera,  for  which  a  broox 
medal  has  been  awarded,  has  sides  of  non-actinic  glass,  and  the  photQ 
graphic  operations  are  carried  on  within  it,  the  solutions  being  supplied 
by  india-rubber  bottles.  Photographic  pictures  meet  the  eye  at  c%^ 
turn,  and  become  almost  wearying ;  there  are  about  six  hundred  exhi 
bitors,  each  of  whom,  no  doubt,  has  sent  as  many  as  he  could.  Eoj 
land,  as  usual,  excels  in  landscapes  ;  the  atmosphere  of  our  island  gi^nnj 
effects  that  are  absent  from  the  harder  pictures  taken  under  cleaie 
skies,  France  and  Germany  exhibit  the  best  portraits ;  the  finest  (J 
these  being,  without  exception,  the  productions  of  M.  Salomon,  th 
French  sculptor.  These  pictures  have  created  vl  furore  amongst  portra 
photographers,  and  with  good  reason,  for  nothing  hke  them  has  cyft 
been  seen.  It  is  true  we  detected  evidence  of  "  touching,"  probably  b 
black-lead  pencil  upon  the  negative,  in  the  lights  of  all  of  them,  bil 
independently  of  this,  there  is  vigour,  and  depth,  and  richness  in  iH 
pictures  that  no  photographs  ever  before  exhibited  have  possessed.  M 
Will^me  has  a  gallery  in  the  grounds  for  working  his  process  of  phow 
sculpture,  and  some  admirable  specimens  of  this  rising  art  arc  showq 
M.  Claudet  exhibits  one  specimen  obtained  by  a  method  somewhi 
diflferent  from  that  of  M.  Will^^me,  The  exhibited  applications  of  phti 
tography  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  alluded  to  here. 

Many  makers  exhibit  matl^ematical  drawing  instniments  ;  for  cheaf 
ness  and  apparent  excellence  the  best  are  those  made  by  Kem,  fi 
Switzerland,  who  employs  120  men  in  his  manufactoiy*     Several  goot 
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pantographs  are  shown,  notably  one  by  Gavard,  which  multiplies  retluc- 
tions  of  figures,  &c.,  and  will  draw  or  engrave  the  multiplied  designs 
upon  rollers  for  printing  on  textile  fabrics.  The  same  maker  has  a 
diagraph  for  drawing  on  a  horizontal  plane  objects  seen  in  a  vertical 
plane,  or  in  perspective.  Of  dividing  engines  there  are  a  few,  both 
for  circles  and  straight  lines,  but  they  are  not  of  such  large  dimensions 
as  those  possessed  by  some  of  our  English  instrument  makers.  One  of 
them,  by  Guillemot,  is  provided  witli  an  arrangement  by  which  a  curve 
exhibiting  its  own  error  can  be  described.  Some  very  deUcate  cathe- 
tometers,  for  measuring  the  distance  between  two  points  in  a  vertical 
line,  are  sent  by  French  and  Rtissian  makers.  Balances  of  precision 
are  numerous  ;  they  arc  mostly  such  as  have  been  constructed  by  order 
of  governments  for  the  uses  of  cities  and  towns.  Bourbo\Jze  (France) 
shows  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  laws  of  falling  bodies; 
and  Perreaux  (same  country)  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  elas^ 
tictty  and  strength  of  wires.  Professor  Wheatstone  sends  his  cr>^ptograph 
for  cvpher  wiiting ;  and  General  Arbuckle  a  **  pyrophylax,^'  an  auto- 
matic apparatus  for  giving  notice  of  a  fire.  There  are  vast  collections 
of  models,  drawings,  &c.,  for  teaching  the  physical,  natural,  and  medical 
sciences. 

J.  Carpenter. 
PaHs^  Od,  21,  1867. 
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TOBACCO. 
Farewell,  Tobacco  !  many  a  year 
l*ve  held  thee,  it  may  be,  too  dear  ; 
And,   though  our  friendship    now  must 

cease, 
Yet,  prithee,  Ui  us  part  in  p«ftce  ! 
And  let  not  what  wai  love  of  lale 
By  sudden  change  be  turned  to  hate. 
I  owe  ihec  much  :  oft  hast  thott  lent 
To  lonely  hours  a  calm  content. 
Or  brought  to  caae  the  laboured  brain 
Imagination's  fairy  train, 
While  worldly  thoughts  and  carking  care 
Have  vanished,  like  thy  smoke,  in  air  j 
But  since  thy  breath  may  noisome  prove 
To  my  late-blossomed  flower  of  love, 
Twelve  years'  acquaintance  here  I  sever, 
And  bid  thee  now  farewell  for  ever. 

Roa.  Wkigan. 


IN  HERBAM  NICOTAM, 

Herb  A  Nicota,  vale!   naiM  loagos  forte 
per  annos 
Culpa  futt  nimia  tc  coluisse  fide  ; 
Sed  moil  us  est  tandem  nostru  ponendiis 
amori, 
Discidio  tali  sit  procul  ira,  precor: 
Neu  miht,  quod  \mltu  nuper  ridcbat  amico, 

Tam  subilas  odii  discat  habere  vices. 
At    libi    debemus    muUum  :    nam   sa;pe 
dieniin 
Mutabas  plactd^  la>dia  ltetitia< 
Srepe,  fatigatx  referens  solatia  menti, 
Phantasiie   adstabat,    te  ducc,   blanda 
cohors, 
^rumnzeque  hum  lies  tormentaque  edocia 
cunc, 
Se  procul  in  ventos,  fumus  ut  iste^  da- 
bant. 
Sed  ne  flante  tui  damnum  ncrceperit  aurd, 
Qui  mihi  nunc  lenerd  fronde  viresdt, 
amor, 
Bis  sex  annorum  communi  fcedcre  rupto 
Atadct  in  ccteraum  dice  re  lingua  vale  ! 

\V.  Maig  Brown, 
Charttr  Hmise^  Oct.,  1867. 
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MONTHLY   CALENDAR. 

Sept,  19. — Destructive  earthquake  at  Canea  in  Italy. 

Oct,  1-4. — Church  Congress  at  Wolverhampton,  under  the  preaidemy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Oct.  13. — ^Enthronement  of  the  Right  Eev.  William  Alexander,  D.B.,  as 
Bishop  of  Derry,  in  St.  Columb*s  Cathedral,  Londonderry. 

Oct,  17.— Banquet  at  Manchester  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  her  Migesty's 

Ministers. 

Oct,  18. — Garibaldian  invaders  of  the  Boman  territory  defeated  at  Nerola. 

Oct,  19.— Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  at  Eccleshall  Caatle,  8taffoid- 

shiro. 

Oct,  21. — Meeting  of  the  ICing  of  Prussia  and  the  ^Emperor  of  Austria  at 
Oss,  Bavaiia. 

APPOINTMENTS,  PREFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

From  the  London  Gazette, 

«.^r    .r  ^  r    .v.rx  »,TrT.n4»^  Sif  Williom  FerguBBon,  bftrt.,  to  bo  000 

CIVIL,  NAVAi,  AND  MILITARY.  ^^   ^^^   Majeaty's   SerjoLit^iigeons   in 

Sept,  24.   Major  John  Terence  NIcoIIb  Ordinary,  vict  Sir WiUiun  Lawrence,  but, 

O'Brien  to  be  Inspector-General  of  Police  deceased ;  and  James  Pftget,  esq.,  to  be 

for  the  Mauritius.  Serjeant-Surgeon    Extraordinary    to  her 

Royal  licence  granted  to  William  Cor-  Majesty. 
bet  Jones-Parry,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of         John  Pope  Hennessy,  esq.,  to  be  Connil- 

Plas-yn-Yale,  co.  Denbigh,  to  use  the  sur-  General  of  Borneo, 
name  of  Parry  only.  Oct.  22.    John  Hilton,  esq.,  F.R.3.,  and 

Oct,  1.   William  Lowther,  esq.,  to  be  Prescott  Gardner    Hewett,   eaq.,   to    be 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Argentine  Surgeons  Extraordinary  to  her  Majeetf . 
Kepublic.  The  Hon.  James  Terrenoe  fltsnuMuioe, 

Oct.  4.  Philip  Francis,  esq.,  to  be  Con-  to  be  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Ceylon,  and 

sul-General  at  Constantinople.  Lieut.-Col.  Roland  Macpherson,  RA.,  to 

Oct.  8.  The  Rev.  William  Roberts  Beach,  be    Colonial    Secretary    for    the   Straits 

M.A.,  to  be  Colonial  Chaplain  of  Hong-  Settlements, 
kong.  Karl  Annesley,  to  be  a  RepreeentatiTe 

Oct.  11.  George  Walter  Grey,  esq.,  to  Peer  for  Ireland,  vict  the  Earl  of  Mayo^ 

be  Page  of  Honour  to  her  Majesty,  vict  deceased. 

Paget  resign^.  member  retdrnbd  TO  pabliaioot. 

Oct,  15.   W^illiam  Rose,  esq.,  Deputy-  ^    , 

Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  to  be  a  K.C.B.,  CWofrer. 

and  Major  John  James  Greig,  late  of  the  Bradford. — Matthew  William  Thomp- 

8d  West  India  Regt.,  to  be  a  C.B.  (civil  son,  esq.,  vice    H.  W.  Wickham,   eiq.» 

diyiflion).  deceased. 
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BIRTHS. 


[ 


Juhj  i.  At  KeW|  Victom,  the  wifo  of  the 
Kev.  R.  Hayward,  a  aoiL 

Jkd^  10.  At  Yokohama,  Japan,  the  wifa 
of  S»  Locock,  esq ,  First  Secretary  of 
H.M/b  Legation,  a  boe. 

Jvkl^.  25.  At  Bangalore,  the  wife  uf 
Capt.  G.  F.  Bkir,  ILA.,  &  boil 

AiiQ,  4.  At  Kujsflowlie,  Punjab,  the 
wife  of  a  P.  EUiott,  caq.,  D.C.,  B.C.S., 

&  lOtl. 

J  t^i7.  1 Z,  At  PooQA,  the  wife  of  Lieut,- 
CoL  Fife,  K.E.,  a  son. 

At  Kirkham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
George  R.  Browne,  a  soil 

At  Saugor,  Indiii,  the  wife  of  Capt, 
Scott,  rth  Fiuiliera,  a  sou, 

Avf}*  1T»  At  the  Mauritius,  the  wife  of 
Capt»  O.  F.  S.  Chambera,  B,X ,  a  boil 

.4i(^.  23,  At  NuBseer&bad^  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Crowther,  a  dau. 

^1^.  2d.  At  Vaktta,  Malta,  the  wife  of 
J,  A.  Clifton,  Lieut  RN.j  a  dau, 

.4  wj.  27*  At  Kagode,  India,  the  wife  of 
Capt  T.  Noma  Baker,  RS.C. ,  a  dau, 

Ayg,  29,  At  Bhundara,  India,  the  wife  of 
CSapt  H,  F.  Newmarcb,  Doputy-Comoiia. 
flioQer^  a  son< 

Ah'j,  30,  At  Boorhanpoor,  India,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  C.  H.  Plowdeo,  M.S.C, 
a  dau. 

Sfpf.  1.  At  Rampore,  BeauJeah,  the 
wife  of  Major  W.  F.  Fagan,  B.S,C.,  a  eon. 

HrpU  2.  At  Simlftj  the  wife  of  Capt.  E. 
P»  GurdoD,  a  son. 

Bci^U  6.  At  Rivorview  House,  00.  Kil- 
kenny, the  wife  of  Major  R.  S.  Warbur- 
ton,  a  son. 

BtpL  9.  At  Jamaica,  the  wife  of  CoL 
Chomberlayne^  3rd  Weet  Indiik  Kegt.^  a 
aon. 

Btpi.  10.  At  Quebec,  the  wife  of  Lieut- 
dol.  Chandler,  R  A,  a  dau. 

8tpU  13.  At  Bangor,  the  Hon.  Mra. 
Frederick  Fitznmurice,  a  eon. 

At  Montreal,  Canada  E.,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  E,  S,  Burnett,  RA.,  a  son. 

At  Beckington,  Bath,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  S,  L.  Sainsburj,  a  dau. 

Stpi.M.  At  Sealdwell,  the  Hon.  Mrs, 
Arthur  Douglas,  a  son. 

At  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  Canter- 
bury, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C,  Matheauu, 
a  dau. 

BtpU  15.  At  Eaton  HaU,  Congleton, 
the  wife  of  J,  Coutta  Antrobus,  eaq.,  a  aon. 

SepU  13.  At  The  Clobterd,  Wiudaor,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  PonBonby,  a  son. 

At  Weens  House,  Roxburghabire,  the 
wife  of  G.  Cleghorn,  esq.,  a  aon* 

At  Coekridge  Hall,  Leeds,  Mrs.  Regi- 
nald Dykes  Marshall^  a  dau. 


At  Winchester,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Per- 
ctval.  Rifle  Brigade,  a  dftu. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  W.  Robert- 
BOQ,  eeq.,  of  Auohioroath,  a  dan. 

At  Bedfordj  the  wife  of  Lieut.-CoL 
Roney,  a  sou. 

At  Huntly,  Teignmouth,  the  wife  of 
Alexander  Q,  W&it,  Comui.  R,  N.,  a  dau. 

Stpi,  17.  At  Sherfield,  Hanta,  the  wile 
of  the  Rev.  A.  Greeley  B^irker,  a  dau. 

At  Aahby  St.  Le<lger'B,  Nortbampton- 
eMre,  the  wife  of  K.  A.  Bercna,  caq. ,  a  dau. 

At  Southsea,  Hants,  the  wife  of  Lieui- 
CoL  Creipiu,  UN.,  a  dau. 

At  Thornf&lcon  Court  House,  the  wife 
of  T.  Marriott- Dodington,  e»q.,  a  dau. 

At  Oahkosh,  Wisconflio,  U.S.,  the  wife 
of  Lieut. -Col.  E.  C.  Edeo,  a  eon. 

At  Wcatcotea,  Leicester,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Haniij,  a  dau. 

Stpt,  13.  At  Bath  House,  PiccadiUy, 
the  Hon.  Mrs,  Baring,  a  son. 

At  Harrow-untho-Hill,  the  wile  of  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  a  dau. 

At  Braotingbam  Hall,  Brough,  00. 
York,  the  wife  of  Geo.  MUler,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  Weymouth,  the  wile  of  the  Rev.  R. 
E.  Morrea,  rector  of  Chedington,  Dorset, 
a  dau. 

At  Lutterworth,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Routh  Tomiinjjon,  a  aon. 

St.pL  19.  At  Uramahill,  Lady  Cope,  a  son. 

At  19,  Cadogim-place,  the  wife  of  Miyor 
Clerk,  a  eon. 

At  Boultham  Hall,  Lincoln,  the  wife  of 
Major  R-  G.  ElHison,  a  son. 

At  Chatham,  the  wife  of  A.  W.  M. 
Headley,  eaci.,  30th  Regt,  a  dau. 

At  CMllesford,  SuS'oIk,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  C.  G.  Pickth>ill,  a  son. 

5q>f.  20.  At  Wolverdington,  Warwiok- 
ahire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H,  C.  Courtney, 
a  dau. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  the  Her.  J. 
Hiohardaon,  rector  of  Sandy,  Beds,  a  dauu 

Se^L  21.  At  Herefordi  the  wife  of  the 
Rov.  Robert  Dixon,  a  aon. 

At  &1,  Laoddowno-roftd,  W.,  the  wife  of 
Capt  T.  Nicholl,  R.A.,  a  son. 

At  GoldiogH,  Hertfofd,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Smith,  esq  ,  a  dau. 

SepU  22.  The  wife  of  Capt.  the  Hon, 
Chai  lea  Kliot,  a  son. 

At  Yentnor,  the  wife  of  C&pt.  Cowper 
Coles,  R.N.,  a  son. 

At  Netl€y,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Crozier,  M.A.,  a  soUf 

At  Stanhope,  co.  Durham,  the  wife  of 
the  Rov.  F.  Duke,  M.  A.,  a  dau. 

At  Kimbolton,  Hunts,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
H.  Freer  Thouger,  a  son. 
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At]  '  V  Hon«e,  HoM  8>uro,  N.B,, 

tli«s  vs  '  *^r  VVAidUw»  »  sou. 

At  A  :t 'U  In  !  '     ^  flic   wife  of  lU 

WyAtt,  e»q, ,  >>an  .  a  aon, 

i^vrr/jf.  23.  At  b,.  .  ;...., V cm,  the  Eoa. 
Mn*.  E«lward  V.  li  Fowys,  a  daiu 

At  Horthfttn,  Wilts,  tbo  wife  of  the 
Rev.  A.  O.  Atherley*  a  svn. 

At  Crewe-hill,  Cheabina,  the  wife  of 
Mftjor  BarBAton,  ft  dau. 

At  NeUietMAle,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Nigel  n-"  1  "  T  aon. 

At  u ,  Oainabo rough,  the  wife 

of  tb'  vard  Hawke.  a  eotl. 

At  EAiuig,  the  wife  of  Col.  K*  A*  Morse, 
R.  A.  *  n  too. 

At  Southaropton  Lod^e,  HJghgfite,  the 
wife  of  Licut,-CoL  Wilkioion,  U  V.,  ft  8on» 

Scpi,  24.  At  ChelteuhnuQi  the  wifo  of 
Hnjor  Mc»som  Boyd,  lltb  Bambity  N.L, 
A  eon. 

At  SftndgAte,  the  wife  of  Wilfrid 
Brougham^  e«q.,  17th  Ijartcora,  a  d»\i* 

At  Tctewortb,  Oxon,  the  wife  of  the 
Rer.  W.  Boyd  CarpeDter,  of  Lc*»  Kent,  a 
dau. 

The  wife  of  James  CookflOtir  esq.,  of 
Neasham  Uall^co.  Durham,  a  ftOQ. 

At  Phd«tow,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  0^, 
Godsell,  &  son. 

At  Lexden  Manor,  Euex,  the  wife  of 
P.  0.  Papillon,  esq.,  twin  eone, 

8ept,  25,  At  Richmond,  the  wife  of  the 
ReF.  E.  Annatrong,  a  «on. 

At  Broughton,  Skipton- in*  Craven,  the 
wife  of  tbe  Rev.  T.  Evans,  M.A.,  a  son. 

At  Mortimer,  Berki,  the  wife  of  W. 
Forsyth,  ea*.^.,  Q.C.,  a  dan. 

At  Heobury  hill,  Olouceatenihire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Heyworth,  a  dan. 

At  Muare  House,  Edgbaaton^  the  wife 
of  Cftpt.  li.  Moore  Peel,  a  dau. 

At  Wincheater,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Travers,  60th  Riflaa,  a  dau. 

At  Free  folk,  Hampehlre,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  II.  E.  R.  Wattfl,  a  eon. 

Sept  26.  At  Gibraltar,  the  wife  of  CoL 
Evan  Maberly,  C.B.,  R.  A„  a  dau. 

Sept.  27.  At  Gadebridge,  the  wife  of 
Sir  AsUey  Paaton  Cooper,  bart.,  a  son. 

At  19,  Cambridge-street,  Hyde-park, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Brandreth,  R.N.,  a  son. 

At  Upper  Norwood,  the  wife  of  Major 
F.  E.  A.  Chamier,  DeputyCommiaaionor 
in  Oude,  a  dau. 

At  Manderatou,  Eca-wickahire,  the  wife 
of  William  Miller,  esq.,  M.P.,  a  son. 

At  Ellesmcre,  Salop,  the  wife  of  the 
Hov.  John  Peake,  a  soa. 

At  ChamberB  Court,  Worcestershire, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  W,  H.  Stone,  R.  S. 
Olotter  Militia,  a  son. 

At  NottiDgham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev* 
C.  Thornton,  a  son. 


At  Refllatid,  ni>uee»ttr$hire,  tint 
of  the  Rev,  R,  W.  Vtiwni.  a  «Uu« 

A^    I.-  -  ^     -•    ■        •'©   ol  Cij 

Gee 

^V,     „  '    Belgrai 

square.  1. 

At  Xuj  y^Me  of 

Boulton, 

At  6,  1'. 
of  FredeT  [.,  i  *iau 

At    CL  wife    ol    Ci| 

Christian,  1.  .  ,,  ,    ,.l. 

At  Stanton,  the  wile  of  Uift  IBLew,  H. 
Dudding.  a  «on. 

At  Chatham,  the  wile  «|  the  Rer.  AJ« 
Joseph,  a  ^m. 

At  Bamston,  Notts,   the   wile  of  tl 
Rev.  W.  J.  Pope,  a  i»im. 

At  Windsor,  the  wife  of  the  Vifrt.  Ed^ 
Tapsfield,  a  son. 

At  Dewsbury,  the  wife  of  tW  Rcr. 
Drummond  Wilkins,  a  son. 

Se-pi.  29.  At  Bridport.  the  wife  of  Caf 
Geary,  R.A.,  a  dau. 

At   IS,   PoTcheeter square,    Hyde^pari 
the  wife  of  Capt  W.  F.  tirey.  It.  A^  a  daa 

At  Hannington  HaJl,  the  wife  of  A.  I 
HusaeyFreke,  e«q.,  a  dau. 

At  Walmer,  the  wife  of  Capt^  Spcrk 
R.  Fusiliera,  a  son. 

At  Sandgate,  Ktn       '  "i 

R.  Wadeaon,  V.C,  7 

8cpt.  SO*   At  NapW.. 
Bonham,  esq.,  Britiah  Vi 

At  Nymans,  Crawley,  .' 
of  Capt.  Dearden,  a  son. 

At  Berlin,  the  wife  of  Profeaw^r  Hu 
mana,  F.R.S,,  a  son. 

At  Oopthill  House,  Bedford,  the  wife 
the  Rev,  a  Ri^»b*»rrj<  -    " ,  a  dau. 

At  Poyut?:'6old   1 1  I :..  the 

of  Capt.  Mimro,  of  i    ^  '  x  .^r 

At  14.  Norland  square, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  S^  li 

At  Chalbury   [.»odge,    \\  c^mijuLh, 
wife  of  F.  A.  Weld,  esq.,  a  eon. 

Oct.  1.  At  HiUmorton,  Kitgby,  the 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Darnell,  a  dati. 

At    Boulognesur-Mcr,   Mrs.     Wia 
Gary  Elwea,  a  son. 

At  Homcastle,  the  wife  of  Um 
Samuel  Lmlge,  a  dau. 

At  Clifton,  the  wile  of  thd  RaiRi 
Warren  Napier,  a  son- 

OcL  2.  At  Kerington,  Kent^  th^  wl 
of  R,  B.  Ber^ns  *  s  .  ,  a  *nn. 

At  Bower^  the  wife  of  tl 

Rev.  %\r,  H.  (  I  dau. 

At  Milrertou,   Suiutr&et,    the    wife 
the  Rev.  Jnmes  Dunn,  a  son. 

At  Jereey,  the  v.  '       '*   ""  y>t,  H* 
Staff  Officer  of  Peu-  tu. 

The  wife  of  H,  .i     .  .^.  .^jJl,  ci»),, 
Poulton  Priery»  CriobhMk^  a  dan. 
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At  EdinburgTi,  the  wife  of  Major  Cecil 
Hieo,  72nii  Highland  era,  a  sod. 

At  DuLlin,  the  wife  of  Jaa,  Stevcnson- 
lirLmilton,  eaq.,  of  Braid  wood,  Lanark- 
fib  ire,  a  son, 

Od,  3.  At  Frant,  Sue^ex^  lUe  wife  of 
Capt  K.  O'Urady  Haly,  84tb  liegt  .aikn, 

Ol^p  4.  At  Liveq>jjtjl,  tbu  wife  of  W. 
Court  Gully,  eaq.,  barrister  at  law,  a  sun. 

At  Laudford,  Salisbury*  the  wife  of 
Capt.  tbe  Hon,  M.  H.  Nelaon,  R.N.,  a  sod. 

At  F*inedoQ,  KorLlKiinptoualiiiej  the 
wife  of  tbe  Rev.  U,  W.  Paul,  a  dau. 

At  Nortbill,  Beds.,  tlie  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Fmncia  Pott,  a  dau. 

OH.  5.  At  Pendrea,  Comwdl,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  St,  Aubyn,  a  son. 

At  Ulver8ton»  the  wife  of  Myles  Kca- 
Body  e^.,  J. P.,  a  dau. 

At  Fillongley,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
\j^  Morrifl,  a  dau. 

Oct.  6.  At  Floors  Castle,  Kel^o,  K.B., 
the  Lady  Charlotte  Rumtell,  a  boh,  which 
aurvived  itu  birth  but  a  short  time. 

At  Braited  Cottage,  Briitoti  hill,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bell,  a  son. 

At  Teatcoiobe,  Ham  phi  re,  the  wife  of 
Capt,  Burlton  Bennett,  a  dau. 

At  CoJumende,  Dctibighj*hire,  the  wife 
of  Bryan  G.  Da  vies  Cooke,  eftq-^  a  iion. 

At  Belmore,  Qa]way,the  wife  of  Cotnm. 
Jar  dice,  RK.,  a  aon. 

At  Tauntoifc.  the  wife  of  W,  Meade 
King,  fnq.,  a  dun. 

At  Manchester,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Macuaghten,  8th  Huaaars,  a  dau. 

At  Chicheiiter,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Oeldart  Riadore,  a  dau. 

At  Flam,  Mrs.  Scott,  of  Gala,  a  dati. 

At  Pluiiifltead^  the  wife  of  the  Uev.  J, 
B,  Wheeler,  a  dau. 

At  Ipawich,  the  wife  of  Capt  Howard 
Whitbread,  a  dau. 

i}<ii.  7.  At  21,  Qnmville-place,  W.,^the 
Lady  Katharine  Buchanan^  a  dau. 

At  Aidershott,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -CoL 
Elgee,  R-A,,  a  aon. 

At  Green wiijh,  the  wife  of  Thomaa 
Gella,  e»q  ,  of  GeilaWn,  N.B.,  a  dau 

At  GreeDbam,  Berksliire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rei%  A.  R.  Hamilton,  a  dau. 

At  Scarborough,  tbe  wife  of  tbe  Hon, 
And  Rev.  A.  A.  B.  Han  bury,  a  boh. 

At  Faveraham,  the  wife  of  Cotnm.  H. 
B>  Jobn>it«jne,  R.N.,  a  dau. 

At  Saltwell  Hall,  co.  Durham,  the  wife 
of  Alfred  Oawald,  raq.,  a  son. 

At  iStoke,  Devonport,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ridley,  R.N..  a  dau. 

At  Harrow-on- the- Hill,  the  wife  of 
Major  Thoiuaa  Taylor,  B.S.C,  a  dau. 

At  Heath  Hoo«e,  Cambridge-town, 
Surrey,  the  wife  of  Capt,  G.  Webber,  2iid 
Wett  India  Hegt,,  a  <lnu. 


Cki  8.  At  Salf»rd,  Manchester,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Allen,  a  aou 

At  3t  Leiuater-gardens,  W.,  the  wife  of 
W.  8,  Jones,  tAi].«  barriater-atdaw,  a  dau. 

At  A verh:uii»  Newark,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Walktr,  a  Bon. 

Oct.  H.  At  Great  Maplesteod,  Ha]«tead, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E-  S.  Corrie,  a 
dau. 

At  5,  Rutlnud-gate,  the  wife  of  G.  Ward 
Hunt,  esq,,  M.P  ,  a  dau. 

At  Kirkfitalb  Torquay,  the  wife  of  A. 
R.  MuUinga,  esq.  I  of  Eaatcuurt,  Wilts,  a 

SOD. 

At  61,  Weatboume -terrace,  the  Hon. 
Wra.  G.  Stopfurd  Ram.  a  dau. 

At  3>  Finabury-circua,  tbe  wife  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Whyky*  a  dau. 

Qcl,  10.  At  Somerville,  Lady  AtL- 
lutnney,  a  son. 

At  the  Curragh  Camp,  the  wife  of 
M»jor  the  Hon.  W.  Forbi,  a  aou. 

iJci.  11.  The  AfarchioDe&a  of  Kildare,  a 
dau. 

At  Benekerry,  Carlo w,  the  wife  of 
Lieut-Col  A.  W.  Burton,  CJi,  a  dau. 

At  Heath,  Cromhall,  ObucesterBhire, 
the  wife  of  F.  H.  Cator,  eaq.,  a  dau. 

At  Newtonbury  House,  co,  Wexford, 
the  wife  of  R.  W.  HaU-D&re,  esq.,  a 
son. 

Oct.  12.  At  67,  Gpoavenor-atreet,  W., 
the  Countess  of  Portamouth,  a  aou. 

At  High  Leigh,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Freeman,  a  dau. 

At  Bronm field  Hall,  Someraet,  the  wile 
of  Cupt.  Loraiiie-Orews,  a  tku. 

At  HoramondeDp  Kent,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Horace  Meera,  a  eon. 

At  Lamerton,  Devon,  the  wife  of  the 
Itev.  H.  J.  Philpotta,  a  eon, 

Od.  13,  At  Cralgdarroch,  Dumfrict- 
ahire,  the  Hozl  Mm.  Jamea  Dormer,  a 
dau. 

At  Howe  Hatch,  Brentwood,  the  wife  of 
Osgood  Hanbury,  jun,  eaq,  a  aon. 

At  Montgomery,  the  wife  of  the  Rev, 
Maurice  Lloyd,  a  son. 

At  Grendon,  Underwood,  Bucka,  the 
wife  of  the  Rwv.  R,  H.  Pigott,  a  dau. 

Oaf,  14.  At  25,  Cbeater-atreet^  the  wife 
of  Lieut,-Co^  Clive,  a  son. 

At  4,  Clapton- aqiiare,  Hackney,  the 
wife  of  Comm,  H,  W.  Comber,  RN.,  a 
dau. 

At  Belvedere,  Kent,  the  wife  of  C.  T.  C. 
Grant,  e^q,,  Yr,  of  ICilgraaton,  a  eon. 

At  36,  Keuaingtou-parkgarden«,  W., 
the  wife  of  E.  Lealie  Lowry,  eaq.,  a  dau. 

OcK  15.  At  New  Maiden,  Surrey,  the 
wife  of  tbe  Rev.  C,  Stirling,  M.A-,  a  aon. 

Oct.  17.  At  Deane  VicaragCt  Lancaahire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W  H.  Thicknesiiei  a 
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Av.g.\.  At  Port  Louis,  Dr.  F.  Guthrie, 
B.Am  F.R.S.E.,  and  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry  at  the  Royal  College,  Mauritius,  to 
Ada  Amelia,  youngest  dau.  of  H.J.  Smith, 
esq.,  of  Fairwater,  Taunton. 

AytiO'  6.  At  Barrackpore,  T.  H.  Mon- 
teith  Brown,  Lieut.  7th  Dragoon  Guards, 
to  Adela,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  Noble,  R.N. 

Aug.  7.  At  Fort  Beaufort,  South 
Africa,  W.  F.  Richardson,  esq.,  Lieut. 
R.E.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Richardson,  C.B.,  to  Elizabeth  Blew,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Pym,  C.E. 

Aug.  17.  At  St.  Helena,  Charles  H. 
Fowler,  esq.,  colonial  surgeon,  to  Caro- 
line, fourth  dau.  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Helena. 

&p^  5.  At  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
F.  G.  Archer,  Deputy- AssiatantCommis- 
saiy-General,  to  Eliza  Anne  Isabel,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  John  Brixtowe,  esq. 

At  Compton  Bishop,  C.  H.  G.  Fitzgerald 
Dalton,  B.A.,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Dalton,  to  Amelia  Mary,  elder  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Littlehales,  vicar  of 
Compton  Bishop. 

At  St.  Ann's,  Stamford-hill,  A.  B. 
Letts,  Capt.  3rd  Regt,  younger  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Letts,  rector  of  St.  Clave' s, 
Crutched-friars,  to  Grace,  dau.  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Sadleir,  e8q.,of  Dnnboyne  House, 
CO.  Heath. 

Stfit.  6.  At  Dhoolia, F.  J.  Mortimer,  esq., 
Royal  Bombay  Horse  Artillery,  to  Clara, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Major  H.  C.  Morse, 
of  H.E.LC.S. 

Sept.  10.  At  Alverthorpe,  Wakefield, 
the  Rev.  C.  Wyatt  Smith,  M  A.,  of  Hey- 
wood,  Lancashire,  to  Rosamund  Swire, 
yotmgest  dau.  of  the  late  H.  A.  Bramley, 
esq.,  of  The  Haugh,  Alverthorpe. 

SepU  16.  At  the  British  Consulate, 
Frai^ort-on-Maine,  and  afterwards  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Palace,  Darm- 
stadt, the  Rev.  F.  W.  Wetherell,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  John  Wetherell, 
esq.,  of  Parsonstown,  Ireland,  to  Emma 
Jane  Elizabeth,  fifth  dau.  of  the  late  J. 
S.  Graves,  esq.,  of  Woodbine-hill,  Devon- 
shire, and  granddau.  of  the  late  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux,  bart. 

Stpi.  17.  At  Odiham,  Hants,  the  Rev. 
R  C.  Callender,  B.A.,  assistant  curate  of 
Christ  Church,  Portswood,  to  Anna  Jane, 
elder  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Cole,  esq., 
of  Odiham. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  Lieut- 
CoL  Andrew  Clarke,  R.E.,  to  Mary  Mar- 
garet, elder  dau.  of  Charles  Mackilsop,  esq. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  Cecil 


Webb   Cragg,   Captain  Rifle  Brigade,  to 
Edith,  only  child  of  John  Webb,  esq. 

At  Eastry,  Kent,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Holmes, 
vicar  of  Brooklands,  Kent,  to  Rosa  Mai^ga- 
ret,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Rae, 
esq.,  of  Walton  House,  Eastry. 

At  Ballycastle,  Capt.  Francis  Peel,  RN , 
to  Henrietta  Frances,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Major  F.  T.  Boyd,  of  Ballycastle,  co. 
Antrim. 

At  Plymouth,  Stratford  Tuke,  esq., 
Lieut.  R.N.,  to  Louisa  Dorville,  fourth 
dau.  of  Comm.  Hutchinson,  RN. 

At  Walcot,  Bath,  Capt.  S.  H.  Williams, 
M.S.C.,  to  Emily  Maud.  dau.  of  W. 
Sacheverell  Coke,  esq.,  of  Langton  Hall, 
Derbyshire. 

Sept.  18.  At  Woolastone.  Gloucester- 
shire, J.  C.  Campbell,  esq.,  of  Glendaruel, 
Argyleshire,  to  Anne  Helen  Elizabeth, 
oldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Somerset,  and 
granddau.  of  the  late  Lord  William  So- 
merset. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Tulse-hill,  John  Edge, 
esq.,  barrister-at-law,  only  son  of  B.  B. 
Edge,  esq.,  of  Clonbrock,  Queen's  co.,  to 
Laura,  ^'oungest  dau.  of  Thomas  Lough- 
borough, esq.,  of  Tulse-hill. 

At  York,  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  vicar 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  canon  of  York,  to 
Anne  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Key- 
worth,  esq.,  of  York. 

At  Odiham,  Hampshire,  George  Town- 
send,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  H. 
Scott,  K.C.B.,  of  Woodville,  Lucan,  Ire- 
land, to  Charlotte  Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  T.  Pearse,  esq. ,  of  South  Warn- 
borough  Lodge,  Hampshire. 

At  Etruria,  the  Rev.  C.  Yeld,  B.A., 
curate  of  St.  Peter  at  Arches,  Lincoln,  to 
Harriot  May,  second  dau.  of  Ralph  Ste- 
venson, esq.,  of  Sandon  Lodge,  Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

Seipt,  19.  At  Creiff,  Lieut.-CoL  the  Hon. 
William  Edwardes,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Kensington,  to  Grace  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Johnstone  Doug- 
las, esq.,  of  Lockerbie,  N.B. 

At  Edinburgh,  Henry  John  Coventry, 
esq.,  W.  S.,  to  Mary  Jane  Douglas,  second 
surviving  dau.  of  Michael  Thomson  Car- 
michael,  esq.,  of  Eastend,  Lanarkshire. 

At  Stifibrd,  Croslegh  Dampier-Cross- 
ley,  esq.,  of  Scaitcliffe,  Todmorden,  Lan- 
caidiire.  to  Mary  Eliza,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Palin,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Stifford. 

At  Plymouth,  H.  P.  Darwall,  esq., 
Capt  RA.,  to  Agnes  Sophia,  youngest 
daiL  of  Major-Gen.  Trevor,  R.A. 

At  West  Bradenham,  Norfolk,  R.  Dash- 


troodi  esq-,  of  Dtmbiirghhill,  Oeldeaton. 
to  Emily  Jane^  second  dau.  of  Majur-Gea. 
Morden  Cart  hew,  C.B. 

At  Sandoif n,  laJe  of  Wight,  Percival 
Downton-MaljlcD,  J1S.C\,  to  Mary  Elizi- 
beth,  dau.  of  the  late  W,  F.  Brown,  esq., 
of  Danatable, 

At  Tiinity  Church,  Paddington,  R.  B. 
C.  Pulaford  Foster,  e*|.,  to  Mdry  Jano, 
eltler  datu  of  Samuel  idturg:ij5i,  ej5q>»  of 
Weatboiimo* terrace,  Hyde  park. 

At  8t.  ADDe'a,  Soho,  the  Rer,  K. 
Huband-SiQitK  B.A.,  to  Caroline,  youngest 
d*u.  of  Edward  Martin,  e«q. 

At  Bitteme,  Major  James  Mtghael, 
M.S.C.,  to  Adelaide,  only  dau,  of  Oswald- 
UrimstoE,  &sq.^  of  Mepfhatn,  Hants. 

At  Tun  bridge- W  el  U,  the  Ho  v.  Edwin 
Piilmpr,  iLA.,  t<i  Henrietta,  youngeat  dan. 
<if  the  llev,  James  Riddell,  of  Leamington, 
Warwickshire. 

At  Didabury,  Manchester,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Tonge,  M.A,,  rector  of  Heaton 
Jlerseyi  to  Louisa  Margaret,  finirth  elm. 
of  the  late  J.  Birley,  esq  ,  of  Ui<isbury. 

At  Ryde,  I^le  of  ^V'iyht,  >l?tjor  H, 
Evelyn  Worxl»  V.C ,  third  mn  of  tho  Ute 
ii«v.  Sir  J.  Page  Wooil,  i>y  the  Hon,  Mary 
Pauline  South ivell,  third  sister  of  Viscount 
Southwell. 

Sept.  20.  At  Regent's  park  Chapel, 
Henry  Maaon  Bompa^,  esq.,  harriater-at- 
liiw,  to  Rachel  Henrietta,  eldest  dau,  of 
the  Rev.  E.  White,  of  Tufnell-park, 
Holioway. 

Siipt  23.  At  Georgetoinj,  Demerara, 
His  Honour  John  Mc'Swiney,  J. P.,  Sheriff 
of  Cerbice,  and  Sti[K5ndiary  Magistrate  of 
New  AmHterdam,  to  Eijtht!r,  dau.  of  the 
late  Peter  Hazeou,  esq.,  of  Oakley-square, 
London. 

SepL  2L  At  Bowden  Hill,  Wilts,  Am- 
brose, eon  of  Sir  Jubn  Awdry,  of  Notton 
House,  Wilts,  to  Cecil  (Jeorgina.  second 
dau.  of  II.  A.  Mere  wether,  etq.,  Q.U,of 
Bowdeu  HUI. 

At  Hanalope,  Ikicks,  Henry  Edward 
Bull,  e^^i,  to  Caroline  Floreutia,  eldeat 
dftu.  of  the  late  W.  Watts,  esq.,  of  Han- 
slope  Park. 

At  Abertleen,  Alexander  Cochrane*  esq., 
advocate,  to  Mary  Hamilton,  second  dnu, 
of  the  Very  Rev.  Peter  Colin  Campbell, 
D.D. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanoversquare,  Edwd. 
Hlice,  tMq.,  3LP.,  to  1  Jiz;i  Stewart,  eldest 
dau.  of  T.  CanipVj^ll  Hagart,  esq.,  of  Ban- 
taBkiue^  and  widow  of  <A  lexiinder  Speirs, 
esq.,  of  Elderalie,  N.B, 

At  Trinity  Church,  Paddington,  John, 
uon  of  the  lit??.  John  Fisher,  rector  of 
Higham-on-the4Hll,  Leicestershire,  to 
Emily,  dau.  of  John  Scholcheld,  esq.,  of 
Birmingham. 


At  St.  Stephens,  Shepherd  shunh, 
F.dward  Alfred  Uadley,  e*|.,  M.A.^  bar- 
rister-atrlaw,to  Georgiana  Elizabeth, second 
tlau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  ED. 

At  Johnstown,  Henry  Meagher*  Capt 
Waterford  Artillery,  son  of  Thomas 
Meagher,  esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  Water- 
ford,  to  Marian  Oiivia,  second  dau.  of 
Francis  Murphy,  esq.,  of  Kilcaime  House, 
CO.  Meath. 

At  Appleford,  Berks,  the  Rev.  W,  J. 
Pickard,  curate  of  Abingdon,  to  Ann,  only 
child  of  the  late  Jlr,  William  Humfrey,  of 
Biewbury,  Berks. 

At  Tunbridge-Wells,  Thomw  Pyke, 
esq.,  of  Hongkong,  to  Florence  Alma, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  A.  Camp- 
bell, esq.,  barrister- at  law,  ,an<l  gnuidau. 
of  the  late  Hon.  J^ir  William  Campbell^ 
Chief  Justice  of  LTpper  Cannia. 

h>pt.  25.  At  St.  James' J,  Piccadilly, 
Stanley  de  Astel  Calvert  Clarke,  esq., 
Capt  13th  Hussars,  son  of  the  Ute  Col  J- 
F.  S.  Clarke,  to  Mary  Temple,  eldest  diiu.  of 
the  Hon.  John  Ro^e,  of  Montreal,  Canado. 

At  Baillieaton,  GLisgow,  J.  S,  T.  Dues- 
bery,  youDgeat  surviving  son  of  W.  1>.  T. 
Bu^bery,  esq ,  of  Scalby,  Vorkshirt*,  to 
Christina,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Leslie,  eeq.,  of  Glasgow. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
Gardner^  I*.  A.,  to  lilli^abeth,  seventh  (^lau. 
of  Lieut.  A.  ilaopherson,  R.H.A. 

At  North  Daltou,  Drilfield.  Augustus  R. 
(Irant.  Barnn  de  Vaui,  younger  son  of  the 
late  Charles  Grant,  Vicomte  tie  Vaux,  of 
Vaux-surSoule,  Normandie,  to  JklarLi 
Elizabeth. relict  of  the  late  Henry  Woodall, 
esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  J.  ilowker,  esq. 

At  Goadby  Marwuod,  Julia  Cecilia 
Norman,ynungeat  dau.  of  Qeorge  Norman, 
esq ,  of  Uoadby  Hail,  to  the  Rev.  J.  3* 
Swift,  of  Soniberby,  Grantham. 

At  Quebec,  George  Tudor,  second  ion 
of  the  HuQ.  Qeorge  Pemberton,  of  Quebec, 
to  Sophia  Louisa^  eldest  dau.  of  A.  C. 
Buchanan,  e«q. 

At  Ham  agate,  Robert  Stud  well,  Comm. 
ILN.,  to  Augusta  Rose  Harriot,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Constant! oe  John  I^aisne,  esq. 

At  Rochester,  the  Itev.  G.  Whitebw, 
B.A.,  to  Annie  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  J,  H. 
Hutchins,  esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Sept.  26.  At  St.  George's,  Hanorer- 
aqnare,  J,  P.  Clover,  esq.,  M.A.,  haniiiter* 
at- law,  to  Esther  Ann,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Sparki,  esq.,  of  Clifton  Hall, 
Cumberland. 

At  Edinburgh,  William  J.  Forlonge, 
Lieut,  BS.C,  to  Florence,  dau.  of  William 
Forlonge,  esq-^  of  Melbourne 

At  l^dith  Weston,  Rutland,  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  Holnie*i,  of  1  rinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Emilj  Clark, 
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At  Northfleet,  Godfrey  Hildebrsnd, 
esq.,  R.E.,  eon  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hilde- 
brand,  rector  of  Saxby,  Leicestershire,  to 
Margaret  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  William 
Lake,  esq.,  of  Gravesend. 

At  Stibbington,  the  Rev.  Randolph 
Knipe,  rector  of  Watemewton,  to  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wing, 
rector  of  Stibbington. 

At  Walton-on-the-Hill,  Surrey,  George 
William  Marshall,  LL.M.,  barrister-at  law, 
to  Alice  Ruth,  younger  dau.  of  the  Rev. 

A.  W.  Hall,  M.A. 

At  Church  Crookham,  Hants,  the  Rev. 
Qeoi^  Mead,  M.A.,  second  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  T.  W.  Mead,  of  Studham  Lodge, 
Dunstable,  to  Mary  Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Cottrell  Lefroy,  M.A. 

At  Inahewan  House,  Donald  Ogilvy, 
esq. ,  of  Clova,  to  Anne  Sarah,  second  dau. 
of  John  Ogilvy,  esq.,  of  Inshewan. 

At  St.  Mary's,  West  Brompton,  J.  W. 
Sherer,  esq.,  C.S.L,  to  Annie,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  CoL  Edward  Watson,  and 
granddau.  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  James 
Watson,  K.C.a 

At  Madehurst,  Archibald  Levin,  only 
son  of  Francis  Smith,  esq.,  of  Salt-hill, 
Sussex,  to  Isabel,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  C. 
Fletcher,  esq.,  of  Dale-park.  Sussex. 

At  Torquay,  Charles  Stukely  Shuck- 
burgh,  Lieut  RN.,  to  Elizabeth,  only 
dau.  of  J.  Ward  Tomlinson,  esq.,  Comm. 
R.N. 

At  BroMlwater,  the  Rev.  W.  Neame, 
M.A.,  youngest  son  of  George  Neame,  esq., 
of  Harbledown,  Kent,  to  Grace  Isabella, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Wyatt, 
M.A.,  vicar  of  Wroxton,  Oxon. 

Ort.  1.  At  Exeter  Cathedral,  Sir  J.  F. 
Rivers,  bart.,  to  Catherine,  widow  of  R. 
D.  Eastoott,  esq.,  of  Camden-square, 
London. 

At  Preston,  Sussex,  Vere  Fane  Benett, 
esq.,  of  Fythouse,  and  Norton  Bavant, 
Wilts,  to  Ellen,  only  child  of  the  late 
William  Stanford,  esq.,  of  Preston-place. 

At  Earls  Colne,  Essex,  Sidney  Ellen 
Nell,  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Marsden,  C.B., 
of  Colne  House,  Earls  Colne,  to  C.  W. 
Godfrey,  esq.,  B.S.C. 

At  Qresford,  Denbighshire,   the  Rev. 

B.  B.  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Uakfield,  Gresford, 
to  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Major 
Harrison,  of  The  Elms,  Gresford. 

At  Overbury,  Douglas,  eldest  son  of 
George  Henty,  esq.,  of  Northlands,  Chi- 
chester, to  Julia,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert 
Martin,  esq.,  of  Overbury  Courts  Wor- 
cestershire. 

At  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Telford  McDonogh, 
rector  of  Ettagh,  King's  Co.,  to  Frances 
Haiy,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  H. 
R.  Carden,  bart. 


At  St.  German's,  Cornwall,  William 
Nicholas  Connock,  eldest  son  of  William 
Marshall,  esq.,  of  Treworgey  House,  Lis- 
keard,  to  Alice  Ann  Grey,  only  child  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Glanville,  vicar  of  Jacobstow. 

At  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  Stephen 
Moore,  esq.,  Capt.  63rd  Regt.,  eldest  son 
of  S.  C.  Moore,  esq. ,  of  Bajrne,  co.  Tippe- 
rary,  to  Anna  Maria,  only  surviving  child 
of  the  late  Wilmer  Wilmer,  esq. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  George 
Henry  Hewitt  Oliphaut-Ferguson,  esq.,  of 
Broadfield  House,  Cumberland,  to  Cecilia, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  John  L&bouchere, 
esq.,  of  Broome  Hall,  Surrey. 

At  Watford,  Capt.  Percy  William  Pow- 
lett,  B.S.C.,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
P.  W.  Powlett.  rector  of  Frankton,  War- 
wickshire,  to  Wilhelmina  Annie,  second 
dau.  of  J.  T.  Rivaz,  esq.,  of  Watford- 
place. 

OcL  2.  At  Dover,  John  Grey,  esq.,  of 
the  Parklands,  Gloucestershire,  to  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  John  Marriott,  esq.,  of 
Dover. 

At  Great  Maplestead,  Essex,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hart,  to  Mary  Katherine  Ander- 
son, elder  dau.  of  the  late  Geoige  Sperling, 
esq .  of  Monks  Hall,  Essex. 

At  Kathmines,  co.  Dublin,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lyon,  B.A.,  vicar  of  Kilbarron, 
to  Mary  Thomasine,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  R.  Mauleverer,  rector  of  Tippe- 
rary. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  Eus- 
tace, eldest  son  of  C.  F.  Neville-Rolfe, 
esq.,  of  Heacham  Hall,  Norfolk,  to  Emily 
Auber  Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Robert  Thomhill,  esq. 

■At  Ramsgate. Major  W.  N.  Pace,  MJ3.C., 
to  Eliza,  widow  of  Lieut  -Col.  a  C.  Hit- 
chins,  R.A.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  C.  G.  K 
Ford,  esq ,  Deputy  Inspector-Gkneral  of 
Hospitals,  Madras  Presidency. 

At  Esher,  Augustus  Frederick,  only  son 
of  the  late  Augustus  S.  Perkins,  esq.,  of 
Old  Steine,  Brighton,  to  Cecilia  Marion^ 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Clarke,  of  Esher, 
Surrey. 

Oct.  3.  At  Stowting,  William  Buxton 
Barlow,  esq..  Capt.  R.A.,  youngest  son  of 
John  Barlow,  esq.,  of  Sybil  Hill,  ca 
Dublin,  to  Mary  Evelyn,  only  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Wrench,  rector  of  Stowting. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  Gregory 
Colquhoun  Grant,  esq.,  (iapt.  B.S.C,  son 
of  the  late  Colquhoun  Grant,  esq.,  of 
Kinchirdy,  Morayshire,  to  Constance 
Henrietta  Georgina,  dau.  of  Henry  Alex- 
ander, esq.,  of  Fork  ill,  co.  Armagh. 

At  Newport,  Mon.,  the  Rev.  £.  E.  P. 
Legge,  B.A.,  of  Litton  Cheney,  Dorset,  to 
Jessie,  eldest  dau.  of  C.  W.  Jones, esq.,  oi 
Newport. 


Marriages, 


At  Wraiall,  Somerset,  Thomas  Monck 
Mason,  eiH|  i  B.C.S.^  i»uu  of  tbe  late  Capt, 
'ihomu  Munck  Mason,  li.N.|  to  Alice 
Foriui,  youiig«8t  dftu.  of  Henry  Woliejr, 
esq  ,  of  WraxnlL 

At  Thruxton,  Hereford,  B.  H.  Bulkley, 
Owen,  es<^.,  of  Tedsmore  Hall,  Salop,  to 
EinrQA  Ataria^  liaii,  of  the  late  itt?v.  G. 
HejwocxJ,  Rector  of  I  da  ford,  Devon. 

At  Wimborne  Minster^  Maurice  Ber* 
kelejr  T'ortmanip  tbird  sod  of  Lord  Pkirt- 
man,  to  Evelyu  Harriet  Laviuia,  eldest 
ffujTlTing  dau.  of  Major  Puituianj  of 
I>ean'a  Courts  VVimbomo* 

At  Uptoij-cmu  Chalvey,  Arthur  Rotton, 
«q  ,  Capt.  RH,A.,  to  Mary  Fraueea,  ehltMit 
dau,  of  H.  S.  Cankrem;  esq.,  of  Upton, 
Bucko. 

At  Dublin,  Geoffrey  Joseph  Shaterley, 
Capt.  KA.,  eldest  son  of  G.  J.  Sbakerley, 
esq.,  of  Watcroft  HalU  Chenldre,  to 
Emoia,  iecond  dau.  of  the  late  %\t  li.  V. 
Butler,  bart- 

At  tSoiithsea,  George  Kennedy  Sbawp, 
Capt.  68th  Rei;t.  to  Louisa  Sybilla, 
younpreat  clan,  of  the  late  H.  W.  Ross.  esq. 

At  Southampton,  WUliaoi  Jolliffe  Twy- 
forfl,  Capt.  23rfl  Kuailiers,  to  K rally ^  dau. 
of  Thomaa  Brad  by,  Comm.  K,N. 

iJi:U  \.  At  Dublin,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Louth,  to  Anne  Maria  M'Geoiigh,  second 
dau.  of  the  liite  Walter  M'Geougb  B<jml, 
eiq.,  of  Dnimaill  and  The  Argory,  co. 
Armagh. 

OcUh.  At  Bedford,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  It. 
^hillefco,  B-A.,  curate  of  H<jrtiiigton,  Staf- 
fordshire,  to  Louijse*  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Jamea  Buwden,  esq.,  of  Bixiford. 

Orf.  7.  At  St.  Mary  Abbott's.  Kensinfj- 
ton,  William  George  Abbott,  esq..  H,M/a 
Con&ul  at  Re^ht,  reraiaj  to  Fauny, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  i^im»,  e«st| .^ 
of  Nurwich* 

Oct.  8.  At  the  Brit  lab  Etuba*?yj  Paris, 
Charlea,  younger  eon  of  Alfred  Caatelluiu, 
eaq„  of  Aigbuith,  Liverpool,  to  Katharine 
Florence,  only  dan,  of  Major-Uen.  Sir  R. 
Wallace,  K.C-SJ. 

At  Lougfnarttm,  Weatmorelnnd,  Hu^h 
Cuthbert,  esq  ,  uf  the  Craigfl»  Greenock^ 
to  Anne.  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Wilkin - 
aon,  K.C.S.L 

At  Brompton,  Yorkehire,  Arthur  Liater- 
Kaye,  eftf] ,  late  Capt  R.A,,  yuuugeat  Btiu 
of  4>ir  J.  L.  Li.Hter-Kaye,  Biirt.,  to  Ku- 
genia  Bower,  youngebt  dau.  oi  the  late 
liev.  J.  W.  Ikjiwer,  rect4.tr  nf  Barn«luw. 

At  Dover,  Charied  Oateniau  Pru*t,  eaq,, 
6Gth  Ritl<f«,  to  P^mma,  eldest  dau.  of 
Major  Murray  Aynj*ley,  M,S.C. 

At  Weston-raper-Mare.  the  Rev.  Henry 
Stretch,  U.A.,  curate  of  Clat worthy,  to 
Mary  Willing*  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  .kihn 
Franklin,  esq.,  of  Bickeuhalli  Somer«etv 


At  the  Catholic  Ghurch^VVarwick-streot, 
Southwell  Trafforti,  eixf,  second  son  ol 
Edward  Trafford,  e«q  ,  of  Wroxbam  Hall, 
Norfolk,  t*t  Mary  Genddine,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Sir  H.  I'ii^ton  BedlngEeldi 
bart. 

U£t  9.  At  Hillabo rough,  co.  Down, 
Lord  Kenlifi,  pon  of  tbe  Karl  of  iiective, 
to  Lady  Alice  Hill.  dau.  of  the  Marquie  of 
Downshire. 

At  St.  MartinVin-thB  Fields,  W.C^E, 
C.  Coiley  Foster,  esq ,  1 2tb  Regt.,  to 
Marian  I^abtflla,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
S.  B.  Ardagh,  M.A.^  rector  of  Barrier 
Ontario. 

At  8t  Saviour's,  Paddington,  F.  P. 
Ivabilliere,  esq  ,  barriiiter  at  law,  to  Ade- 
laide,  eldtwt  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  E* 
Ttavensjhaw,  rector  of  West  Kington, 
Wilt^ 

At  Cheltenluim,  F.  Bernard  Pigott^ 
estj  ,  of  Eagle  Hill,  co  Gal  way,  to  Octavia, 
dau,  of  the  late  J.  Raymond  Johnstone, 
c*q..  of  Alva^  N.B.,  and  widow  of  J. 
Harrison  Cholmeley,  esq.,  kite  of  the  fitU 
H  uzzara. 

At  Bathwh  k,  the  Rev,  F.  B.  H.  Bridges, 
to  Mar^iret  Lauta,  third  dau.  of  W, 
Trevor  'Taylor,  esq-,  B.C.S, 

At  Leasingham,  Richard  Lewis,  eldost 
son  of  Sir  W.  de  Cajjell- Brooke,  bart,  to 
Mary  Grace,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Yen.  Ed- 
ward Trollope,  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  and 
rector  uf  Leasinghaiii,  co.  Lincoln. 

At  Cbeeeeburn  Grange,  Northurnber- 
Itml,  James  Creagh,  Capt  17th  Regt, 
eldest  eon  of  Major  Gk^d.  Creagh,  to  Annie 
Young,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  M,  Tobin,, 
esti-,  of  !k[ontreal,  C.E. 

At  Leicester,  George  Henry  Da  via,  esq.^ 
of  Mortiuitr,  Berk«,  second  surviving  bod 
of  the  late  Daniel  Gateward  Davis,  D.D,, 
Bishop  of  Antigua,  to  Laura  Jane,  third 
dau  of  T.  T.  \\' rig  lit,  es4.|. 

At  Llantrithyd,  Glamorganahire,  Hu- 
bert Churchill  Gould,  ei<q.,  late  Slst  Regt, 
to  Isabel  Frances^  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
H.  T,  Tyler,  rector  of  Llantrithj'd,  and 
grand<lau.  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Charlea 
Tyler,  G.C.li. 

ft/.  1 5,  At  Lowestoft,  George  Congtan- 
tine  Hdgar»on]y  surviving  sou  of  the  late 
Etlward  Bacon,  esq.,  of  Ipnwich.  t^j  Har- 
riet, eldest  dau.  of  Kdward  Leathes,  esq  , 
of  Normanatone  Court,  SulTolk. 

At  Kingaworthy,  Winchefeter,  the  Rev. 
James  Beck,  rector  of  Parliaui,  SusaeXi  to 
Caroline  Jauetta,  widww  of  CuL  Edward 
Walter,  and  dau.  of  the  late  J.  B.  Bignell, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Bamst^qde. 

Oct,  17.  At  Gieat  Bud  worth,  Cheshire, 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  to  Geraldine, 
eldeib  dau.  of  the  Lite  James  H,  Smith. 
Parry,  esq.,  of  Mar  bury  Hall,  Cbeshire. 
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I.ORD   KiNGSDOWN. 

Oct.  7.  At  Terry  Hill,  Sittingboumc, 
Kent,  aged  74,  the  Kight  Hon.  Thomas 
Pcmberton-Lcigh,  Lord  Kingsdown  of 
Kingsdown,  Kent,  in  the  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

His  Lordship  was  the  eldest  ranriving 
son  of  the  late  Robert  Pembcrton,  Esq., 
Barristcr-at-Law,  by  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  and  co  heir  of  Edward  Leigh, 
Esq.,  of  Bispham  Hall,  Lancashire,  and 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  11th  February, 
1793.  He  descended  on  his  father's  side 
from  an  honourable  family  in  Warrington, 
and  on  his  mother's  from  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  Leigh,  to  whose  vast  possessions, 
near  Wigan,  he  eventually  succeeded. 
His  education  was  not  of  a  character  to 
prefigure  his  future  distinction  in  life  ; 
for  he  was  at  no  public  school,  at  no  uni- 
versity, and  he  began  his  legal  career  in 
a  solicitor's  office.  Yet  his  scholarship 
was  correct,  and  his  taste  for  classical 
literature  constant  and  unabated.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  his  remarkable 
clearness  and  precision  of  intellect  began 
to  g^ive  indications  of  uncommon  ability. 
He  read  for  the  Bar  in  the  chambers  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Cooke,  a  distin- 
guished Equity  lawyer  of  his  day  ;  and  in 
1816  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's- 
inn.  Although  only  eighteen  months 
elapsed  between  his  call  and  the  lamented 


death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  then  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  that  time  was 
long  enough  for  the  overworked  leader  to 
remark  the  rare  qualities  and  great  pro- 
mise of  the  youthful  junior.  Fifty  years 
afterwards,  liOrd  King8do¥m,  himself  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  intro- 
duced at  the  bar  of  that  House  another 
peer.  Lord  Romilly,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
first  prophets  of  his  own  success. 

Pemberton  rose  rapidly  into  eitensive 
practice.  In  1829,  having  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  he 
received  a  silk  gown ;  and  for  many  years, 
especially  after  the  elevation  of  Bickcr- 
stcth  to  the  Bench,  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Bar,  in  his  own  court,  the  Tolls. 
In  1841,  upon  the  formation  of  Sir  Ifobt. 
Peel's  Administration,  he  accepted  the 
office,  more  onerous  than  lucrative,  of 
Attorney  General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  January,  1843,  the  death  of  his  aged 
and  eccentric  kinsman.  Sir  Robert  Holt 
Leigh,  placed  Mr.  Pemberton  in  pos- 
session of  a  life  interest  in  the  Hindley 
Hall  estates,  near  Wigan,  amounting  to 
about  17,000/.  ay  ear ;  and  he  thereupon 
assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Ivcigh. 
This  income,  in  addition  to  his  own  large 
professional  gains,  raised  him  to  affluence. 
He  retired  from  the  Bar,  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall;  and  shortly  after- 
wards entered  upon  his  judicial  duties  as 
a  meml)cr  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
that  body.  These  duties  he  continued  to 
perform  for  twenty  years  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  but  entirely  without 
emolument,  and  with  no  outward  re- 
cognition of  his  services  except  the 
peerage,  which  was  first  offered  to  him 
by  Lord  John  Pussell  in  1853,  and 
eventually  conferred  on  him  by  liOrd 
Derby  in  1858. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  career  at 
the  Bar,  Mr.  Pemberton  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  borough  of  Bye,  and 


afterwftrda  for  Ripom  He]  was  vannly 
ftttadied  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
eemtire  party,  and  to  their  illastrious 
leader,  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  h^  was  de- 
Toid  of  tbat  party  eageruegs  and  passion 
which  impel  men  to  play  a  prom  men  t 
part  in  the  House  of  Commons.  HU 
speeches  were  rare  and  unlmpiissiancd. 
Perhaps  tbe  moat  remarkable  of  them 
vroM  tbAt  in  i?hich  iie  resisted  the  prctcn- 
siona  of  the  Hou^e  on  the  memorable 
privilege  ca?e  of  Stockdale  r.  Hansard, 
and  lent  his  support  to  the  maintenance 
of  jtidkial  authority.  After  hia  elevation 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Kingsdown 
rarely  took  a  part  in  the  political  debate* 
of  tbat  body.  He  gave  his  .services  lo  the 
judicial  bujsiness  of  the  iloum;,  although 
he  never  appro^'cd  the  conatituLion  or 
procedure  of  the  House  as  a  court  of  last 
rcisort,  and  regretted  his  inability  to 
correct  its  defects.  But  it  web  in  the 
more  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  Privy 
Council,  where  the  practice  and  forms  of 
pro cec ding  bad  gradually  been  moulded 
and  settled  by  Lord  Kingsdown's  own  in- 
flue  nee  and  example,  that  he  hm  left  tho 
mogt  con.?picuou3  traces  of  bis  judicial 
ability. 

In  1859,  npon  the  formation  of  Lord 
Derby's  Admini.^trution.  the  Great  Seal 
waa  offered  to  Sir.  Pcmberton- Leigh  (as 
he  was  then  ealkd) ;  and,  no  doubt*  if  he 
had  accepted  it,  his  name  would  have 
added  considerably  to  the  weight  and 
dignity  of  that  shortlived  Ministry. 
But  he  refoscd  it.  His  singular  modesty, 
his  want  of  dash  and  self  reliance,  bis  dis- 
like of  outward  show  and  display,  his 
extreme  shyness  of  disposition,  and  his 
indifference  to  the  emolument  of  office, 
rendered  bim  averse  to  the  honour  for 
which  other  men  have  toiled  their  lives 
away.  By  some  this  refnsal  was  attri- 
buted to  indolence;  hut  indolence  c^n 
hard^  bo  iscribed  to  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful advocates  of  the  EngU^^h  Bar,  or  to 
a  man  who  would  spend  untold  and  un re- 
mitting labour  to  bring  to  perfection 
whatever  he  had  undertaken  to  perform. 
Thus,  the  8cr\'iccs  rendered  by  Lord 
Kingsdown  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  in 
his  capacity  of  Chancellor  to  the  Prince, 
were  of  incalculable  value,  and  resulted 
in  placing  tliat  magnificent  demesne  on 
a  totaHy  different  footing.  The  pre- 
dominant quality  of  Lord  Kingadown's 
character  was  a  fastidious  refiaement, 
which  removed  him  altogether  from  the 


common  pursuits  of  fame  and  power. 
"  Ko  breatli  of  popularity/'  a^3  ho  once 
expressed  it,  ''ever  touched  his  sail." 
But,  if  he  was  sensitive  to  the  short- 
comings and  imperfections  of  others,  be 
was  not  less  exacting  in  all  that  eout^erned 
himself.  Nothing  satisfied  him  in  his 
own  productions  short  of  the  highest  per- 
fection which  he  wa^  able  to  attain, 
^lany  of  his  judgments  were  written 
several  times  over ;  all  were  revised  with 
elaborate  minuteness*  In  1853,  when  the 
Cireat  Seal  wa-*  offered  him,  he  had  al- 
ready quitted  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
6 f teen  years ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  suspect  that  the  reason  which 
mainly  determined  bis  refuel  wa«!  a  dis- 
trust of  bis  ability  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chancellor  after  so  long  an  in- 
terval itt  a  manner  entirely  adequate  to 
his  conception  of  their  importance.  Per* 
haps  it  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  not 
nil  men  are  equally  scrupulous  or  con- 
scientious. 

It  would  not  be  stiUable  in  this  place 
to  enter  npon  a  minute  analysis  of  Lord 
Kingtdowii's  judicial  labours ;  but  his 
qualities  as  a  juJ^c  were  held  by  those 
who  sat  with  him  in  the  administration 
of  justice  to  be  literally  unrivalled.  Tbe 
mind  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  qucs* 
tions  liefore  him  was  deep,  clear,  and 
unruffled ;  his  patience  was  inexhaus- 
tible; his  scn^e  of  justice  and  of  right 
even  more  acute  than  his  love  of  legal 
precision  and  accuracy.  He  searched 
and  brought  out  the  juridical  principle 
of  which  the  law  itself  b*  but  tho  form 
nud  expression  ;  and  be  aimed  at  framing 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  on  large 
grounds  of  analogy  and  reason.  Tho  wide 
jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  CouueLl  was 
favourable  to  the  application  of  these 
principles.  Lord  Kingsdown  mastered 
with  extraordinary  care  tbe  complicated 
subject  of  the  land  tenures  of  Indhi ;  he 
more  than  once  opposed  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  the  exactions  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  he  taught  tho  judicial 
niithorilies  of  India  many  an  invaluable 
lesson  of  moderation  and  wisdom.  Tho 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  tho  Crown  over 
the  colonial  courts  of  either  hemisphere 
is  now  almost  the  sole  link  which  holds 
together  the  British  Empire.  We  have 
abandoned  colonial  legi^'lation,  we  gnicige 
military  defence,  hut  the  Privy  Council 
is  still  regarded  throughout  the  colonies 
as  the  supreme  expositor  of  the  1ft ws  of 
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the  Empire.  That  moral  influence  of  a 
British  tribunal  is  still  unshaken ;  and 
its  authority  has  in  our  times  been  largely 
augmented  by  the  wisdom,  temper,  and 
equity  which  Lord  Kingsdown  gave  to  it. 
The  war  of  1864  re-opened,  after  forty 
years'  peace,  the  Maritime  Courts  of 
Prize.  The  principles  of  Lord  Stowell 
and  the  practices  of  the  last  war  were  to 
be  subjected  to  legal  revision.  In  these 
questions  Lord  Kingsdown  took  the 
warmest  interest ;  and  if  the  result  of  the 
decisions  of  that  period  has  been  to  miti- 
gate the  pressure  of  war  on  neutral  States, 
and  to  substitute  more  temperate  and 
civilized  usages  for  the  harsh  practices  of 
former  times,  no  small  share  of  the 
credit  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  his  judg- 
ments. Lastly,  it  devolved  upon  him  to 
ahare  in  the  decisions  of  those  great 
ecclesiastical  causes  which  are  imperish- 
ablj  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  cases  of  '*  Qor- 
bam  r.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,"  of  "  Lid- 
dell  r.  Westerton,"  "  Long  v.  Bishop  of 
Cape  Town,"  and  "  Essays  and  Reviews," 
were  decided  by  Committees  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  which  Lord  Kingsdown  took 
an  active  part,  and  they  were  decided  in 
entire  conformity  with  his  views. 

Although  the  deceased  nobleman  never 
filled  any  prominent  office  in  the  state ; 
although  he  retired  from  the  Bar  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  has  since 
devoted  his  great  judicial  talents  and 
XtgiX  experience  almost  exclusively  to  a 
tribunal  which  does  not  often  challenge 
public  attention  ;  although  his  whole  life 
has  been  singularly  retired  and  unevent- 
All,  for  he  was  a  man  alike  devoid  of 
vanity  and  of  ambition ;  yet  those  who 
knew  the  strength  and  purity  of  his  un- 
obtrusive career  place  him,  without  hesi- 
tation, in  the  very  highest  rank  of  Eng- 
lish lawyers ;  and  even  to  the  public  his 
name,  associated  with  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  important  judgments  of 
modem  times,  carried  a  degree  of  weight 
not  always  attached  to  names  of  higher 
official  authority. 

Lord  Kingsdown  was  never  married; 
his  title,  therefore,  is  extinct  Of  his 
property  the  larger  part  reverts  to  a  de- 
scendant of  Sir  Robert  Leigh;  the  re- 
mainder passes  to  the  brother  and 
nephews  of  the  late  peer.— Time*. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  late  peer  were 
interred  in  the  &mily  vault  in  the  chancel 
of  Frinsted  church,  near  Sittingbonrne. 


Sir  Thomas  Tboubrxdge,  Bart. 

OdU  2.  At  QaeenV 
Gate,  Kensington,  W.» 
iiged  52,  Sir  Thomas 
St.  Vincent  Hope 
Cochrane,  Troubridge,. 
Baxt,  CB. 

The  deceased  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the 
kte  Admiral  Sir  Ed- 
_/^«»n!^wK.^  ward  Troubridge,  Brt, 
^^S^^W^SCby  Ann  Maria,  daugh- 
^^^^^-^  Ur  of  the  Hon.  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  G.C.B.,  and  niece  of 
the  8th  Earl  of  Dundonald.  Sir  Thomas 
was  bom  in  1 8 1 5,  nnd  having  been  educated 
at  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurst, entered  the  army  in  1834,  as  an 
ensign  in  the  73rd  Regiment  In  1836 
he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  in  which  regiment  he 
obtained  his  company  in  1842,  and  in 
1 850  became  major  of  his  regiment.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  against  Russia  he 
was  called  with  his  regiment  to  take  part 
in  the  Eastern  campaign.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  with  the  Light 
Division,  under  General  Sir  George  Brown, 
and  under  the  fiercest  fire  headed  the 
storming  party  in  ascending  the  heights. 
Fortunately,  on  that  occasion  he  escaped 
injury,  although  many  of  his  gallant 
friends  were  shot  down  by  the  enemy. 
He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Sebas- 
topol,  and  took  part  in  all  the  active 
operations  of  his  division  till  the  battle 
of  Inkerman.  On  that  day  he  was  the 
field-officer  of  the  1st  brigade  of  the  Light 
Division,  and  had  charge  of  the  outposts 
of  the  five-gun  battery,  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  defence.  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  November,  at  break 
of  day,  the  enemy  were  found  ascending- 
against  the  battery.  The  fire  of  the  Russians 
had  created  sad  havoc  against  our  soldiers, 
and  the  fire  kept  up  by  those  within  the 
battery  induced  the  enemy  to  concentrate 
all  their  power  of  attack  on  that  point. 
The  struggle  was  desperate,  and  Sir 
Thomas  was  most  seriously  wounded  by  a 
shot,  which  carried  off  his  ri^ht  leg  and 
lefb  foot.  Notwithstanding  his  waunds, 
he  asked  to  remain  close  to  the  gun  where 
he  had  fallen,  and  requested  those  by 
him  to  elevate  his  limbs  against  the  gun 
carriage,  for  it  was  feared  at  the  time  he 
might  bleed  to  death.  For  two  hours  he 
remained  in  that  wounded  state.    The 
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IjAitle  was  then  over,  and  Sir  Thomas  iras 
conveyed  to  the  hospitaL  H  is  coolness  and 
ficlf  poaacAsion  eicited  the  highest  admi- 
ration of  hb  commdea.  Owing  to  Lis 
dUablemcQt,  hs  returned  home,  and 
landed  at  Port*moiith  early  in  May^  1855. 
He  was  rewarded  for  liia  gallantry  at 
Inkcrman  by  being  made  a  colonel  in  the 
army;  nomimLted  a  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath ;  and,  as  a  higk  and 
distinctive  mark  of  her  Majeaty'd  apprecia- 
tion of  hL4  gallantry,  appointed  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Queon,  At  the  prea^uta- 
lion,  on  the  parade  In  St.  James^  Park, 
of  the  medala  for  »erviee  In  the  Crimea, 
bjher  Majeaty^ on  the  ISth  of  Blay^  1 S55,  he 
fraa  one  of  two  officers  of  infantry  who  were 
drawn  up  in  whe^l-ehalrSi  to  receive  the 
Victoria  Cross,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
Majesty  appointed  him  one  of  her  aides- 
de-camp.  Notwithstanding  his  diaabled 
fitate,  lie  accepted  the  office  of  Director- 
General  of  Army  Clothing  in  the  same 
year,  1855.  On  tbe  abolition  of  that  oMeo 
in  February;  1857,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  deputy  adjutant-genenila  at  head- 
quarters (for  the  Clothing  Department), 
which  appointment  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  hi^  death. 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  who 
Buoceeded  to  the  title  as  3rd  baronet  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1852,  married,  In 
185 5,  Louisa  Jane,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Qurney,  Esq.,  of  North  Kuncton,  Norfolk, 
and  granddaughter  of  William,  15th  Earl 
of  Erroll ;  but  wa:i  left  a  widomrer  on  the 
29th  of  August  last  t»ee  p.  543,  ante).  Hid 
eldeatson,  Thomas  Herbert  Cochrane,  who 
succeeds  to  the  baronetcy,  was  born  in  1  S(>o. 

The  deceased  waa  buried  at  Ken.sal- 
Oreen  Cemetery,  the  funeral  being  of  a 
strictly  private  nature. 


The  TI05,  Sta  F.  BaucB,  G.C.B. 

StpL  10.  At  Bos- 
ton, ILS.,  aged  53,  the 
Hon-  Sir  Frederick 
Wra.  Adolphua  Bniee, 
OX\B. 

The  deceased  was 
the  youngest  of  the 
three  sons  of  Thomas, 
7th  Earl  of  Elgin,  by 
hiJS  second  wife  Eliza- 
beth, youngest  daugh- 
ter of  James  Town- 
abend  Oswald,  Esq.,  of  Dunnlkier,  co, 
Fife*      He  was    born    April   14,    ISH, 


and  in  Febnary,  1342,  he  was  attached 
to  the  late  Lord  Ash  bur  ton's  special 
mission  to  Washington  for  defining 
the  bouodaries  between  the  United 
States  and  lh«  British  American  poa- 
seesiona,  and  for  suppres^lni;  the  slave* 
trade,  and  for  giving  up  fngitivc  criminal, 
aTid  returned  to  England  with  Lord  Anh- 
burton  in  September  that  year.  In  184  4 
he  wa-^  appointed  colonial  secretary  at 
Jlong  Kong,  which  appointment  he  held 
till  IS 46,  when  In  June  that  year  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Newfoundland  as  lieutenant- 
govern  or»  Htg  next  appointment,  July, 
1847.  was  that  of  consul-general  in  the 
Kepublic  of  Bolivia ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  accredited  as  Charged*  Affairca, 
in  August,  1851 ,  he  was  appointed  Charge 
d'Aifuires  to  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the 
L'ruguay,  which  appointment  he  filled  up 
to  August,  1853,  when  he  was  appointed 
agent  and  consul-general  In  Egypt  in  the 
place  of  the  Hon.  C  A.  Murray,  On  his 
brother,  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin,  being 
appointed  Ambassador  Eitraordinary  to 
Cliina,  be  accompanied  him  In  his  special 
mission  as  principal  secretary.  He  brought 
home  the  treaty  with  China  signed  at 
Tientsin  in  June,  1S53,  and  was  rewarded 
for  that  service  by  being  made  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  the  Bath*  His 
experience  and  diplomatic  tact  were 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Home 
Government,  for  he  was  appointed  in 
December,  1S58,  Envoy  Ejttraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Em- 
peror of  ^Chlna,  and  In  March  following 
was  appointed  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Briblsii  Trade  in  that  country.  H  is  mksion 
was  prevented  from  proceeding  to  Pekin 
by  the  opposition  made  by  the  Chinese, 
when  the  Taku  Forts  in  the  Peiho  were 
attacked,  June  25,  1859,  by  the  Britbb 
forces.  The  mission  returned  to  Shanghae, 
where  it  remained  till  after  the  concluiiion 
of  hodtiliticei,  and  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  June  *26, 
1S53,  at  Pekin,  Oct.  24,  1860.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Pekin,  Nov.  7,  I860,  hut  with- 
drew to  Tientsin  for  the  winter,  whilst 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  putting 
a  residence  in  proper  order  for  his  re* 
ception.  The  mission  was  established  at 
Pekin,  March  26,  1361  j  but  it  was  nob 
till  April  2,  that  Sir  Frederick  Brace, 
paid  a  visit  to  Prince  Kung.  In  1865,  oa 
Lord  Lyons  being'  removed  from  Wash- 
ington to  Constantinople,  he  was  selected 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  fill  the  Im- 
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portant  and  delicate  office  of  British 
representative  at  Washington.  Daring 
the  time  he  had  filled  that  appointment 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
gtrennooslj  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
most  cordial  relations  between  both  coun- 
tries. Sir  Frederick  was  made  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  civil  division  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  in  1862,  and  received 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  in  1865. 

He  lived  and  died  unmarried.  The 
American  press  speak  in  highly  eulogistic 
terms  of  the  amiable  personal  qualities  of 
the  deceased  gentleman,  and  of  the  able 
and  popular  manner  in  which  he  ezer< 
dsed  his  ministerial  functions.  Flags 
were  displayed  at  half  mast  on  all  the 
departmental  buildings  at  Washington, 
and  by  national  order  upon  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  the  shipping  at 
Boston. 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  were  em- 
balmed, and  conveyed  to  England  for 
interment ;  he  was  buried  at  Dunfermline 
Abbey  on  the  8th  Oct. 


Thb  Right  Hoh.  F.  Blaokburhb. 

8tpi,  17.  At  Rathfamham  Castle,  co. 
Dublin,  aged  85,  the  Eight  Hon.  Francis 
Blackbume,  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  deceased  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Richard  Blackbume,  Esq.,  of 
Great  Foot's  Town,  co.  Meath  (who  died 
in  1798)  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Francis 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  Dr. 
Ezekiel  Hopkins,  who  was  bishop  of 
Derry  during  the  famous  siege.  He  was 
bom  at  Foot's  Town  in  1782,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  school  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  White,  at  Dublin.  In  1798  he 
entered  the  University  of  Dublin  as  a 
student,  where  he  won  a  scholarship,  a 
gold  medal,  and  other  distinctions;  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1803,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1806;  and  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  old  Historical  Society.  In  1805 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  made  a  success- 
fid  start,  and  in  1822  the  extent  of  his 
practice  and  the  position  to  which  he  had 
attained  justified  his  investiture  with  the 
dignity  of  king's  counsel  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  to  act  as  judge  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare,  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley,  to 
enforce  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1825,  gaining  the  attach- 
ioent  df  all  parties  by  the  impartiality  of 


his  conduct  Under  the  ministzy  of  Earl 
Grey  he  was  made  Attomey-Generalin 
1830,  a  period  of  great  excitement  and 
peril,  which  demanded  the  poBsesuon  of 
the  highest  qualities  in  such  an  office. 
He  proved  himself  in  all  respects  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  vindicated  the 
law  with  firmness  and  vigour,  tempered 
by  judicious  moderation.  He  remained 
in  office  under  the  brief  administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1834-5,  but  retired 
with  his  chief  in  1835.  On  the  return 
of  the  Conservative  Ministry  to  power 
in  1841,  he  was  reinstated  in  the  office 
of  Attorney-General,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Michael 
O'Loghlen,  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1846  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  in  that  capacity  pre- 
sided at  the  special  commission  which 
tried  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  assoeiates 
in  the  rebellion  of  1848.  In  February, 
1852,  the  Derby  administration  came  into 
power,  and  he  was  then  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  which  he 
vacated  on  the  retirement  of  his  friends. 
Mr.  Blackbume  continued  unattached 
until  1856,  when  the  office  of  Lord  Jus- 
tice of  Appeal  in  Chancery  was  created, 
and  the  government  of  Lord  Pahnerstoii 
did  not  allow  poliUcal  considerations  to 
outweigh  their  sense  of  his  eminent  fit- 
ness for  it.  He  reUdned  it  until  the  re- 
tum  of  the  Derby  ministry  to  power, 
when  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
great  seal  again,  although  it  involved  a 
serious  sacrifice.  Early  in  the  present 
year,  owing  to  his  fidling  health,  he  re- 
signed the  office,  and  retired  into  private 
life.  He  was  distinguished  at  the  bar  and 
on  the  bench  for  the  dear,  calm,  and  terse 
style  of  his  argpiments  and  judgments. 
He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
power  of  extracting  the  essence  of  law  or 
fact,  divesting  a  case  of  extrinsic  and 
embarrassing  matter,  and  presenting  it 
in  a  concise,  simple,  and  convincing 
form.  He-  retained  his  mental  fiicolUes 
in  full  vigour  to  the  close  of  hia  judicial 
Ufe. 

Mr.  BUckbume  married,  in  1809,  Jane, 
daughter  of  William  Martley,  Esq.,  of 
Ballyfallen,  co.  Meath,  by  whom  he  has 
left  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  deceased  was  interred  in  Mount 
Jerome  Cemetery,  near  Dublin;  a  very 
large  eortige,  extending  half-a-xnile,  fol- 
loifed  the  hearse. 


Tail  Hev.  y,  DivsaEcx,  D.D, 

'Sepf.U.  At  Bally 
r&nk'm  HouiCp  co. 
Wei  ford,  aged  67, 
tbc  ReY,  Nicholas 
Devercujt^  D.  D,,  rec- 
tor and  prebendnrj 
of  KUruKh,  atid 
rural  dean. 

The  deceased  was 
the  eldest  flOQ  of  the 
late  John  Bevo- 
reux  Esq.,  of  Bally- 
rankia  House  (Maj, 
of  the  Wexford  Militia),  by  Anaa 
Statina,  daughter  and  co  -  heiress  of 
Hjacintb  Daly,  of  KiUimer  Castle,  go. 
Oalway ;  he  was  bom  at  Jersey  in  ll9&, 
and  at  the  age  of  14  w&&  gazetted  to  a 
Ueate nancy  in  the  Wexford  Militia,  Dr. 
DeTercux  wta  cdacated  at  Kilkenny  Col- 
lege»  of  wluch  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'CallaghsLQ 
was  then  head  master,  and  m  18IS  be 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  aa  a 
FcRoir  Commoner^  whence  he  gmduivted 
B.A-  in  1821,  M.A.  in  1832,  and  D.D.  in 
1853. 

Shortly  after  taking  holy  ordera  he 
waa  preHeutcd  to  Ihe  living  of  Ematris, 
in  tbo  dioceae  of  Clogher,  and  appoiuted 
priTate  chaplam  to  the  lute  Marquis  of 
Ely.  Here  be  remained  for  upwards  of 
twenty  yeara^  faithfully  and  asaidiitiusly 
ducharging  bis  duties  ha  pastor  to  a  largo 
and  important  congregation.  On  his 
translation,  in  the  year  1840,  to  the 
valuable  liriug  of  K.  T.  Butler,  bo  was 
presented  hy  tbc  pari&Moiiers  of  Ematri.^ 
with  in  address,  aceompanicd  by  a  mas- 
'Bive  aUrer  salver,  aa  a  testimonial  of  their 
affection  and  regard. 

By  a  series  of  exchanges  he  was  sue- 
ccssful  in  obtain! Dg.  In  IM9,  what  was 
the  object  of  bis  ombition,  tlie  pariah  of 
KLbiiib,  in  the  diocese  of  Fern.^,  in  which 
the  family  estate  is  situxae.  Here  he 
remained  till  his  death,  and  was  buried  in 
the  lamily  ran  It  at  Kilrush.  The  late  Dr. 
DeTercux  married,  In  1833,  Maiia»  second 
daughter  of  John  Harward  Jeaaop,  Esq., 
of  Doory  Hall,  co.  Longford,  and  f>raud* 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Frcderit^k  Flood, 
Bart,  by  whom  he  boa  left  surviving 
issue  fire  sons  and  two  daughters.  He 
is  succeeded  in  his  estate  by  his  eldest 
son,  John  Daly»  barrister  at-law,  and  a 
magistrate  for  co,  Wexford,  who  wm 
born  in  1S34. 


Jtdt/  21.  At  Bonn,  Pniasia,  aged  77, 
Cbristiun  Augnste  Brandis,  Profc^or  of 
i*biloaophy. 

The  deceased  wa^  the  son  of  a  physicianj 
and  was  born  at  Hilderheim,  Hanover,  in 
1790.  His  early  education  wad  received 
iu  his  native  town,  hut  he  subsequently 
entered  the  Universities  of  Kiel  and 
Gottingen,  whcixs  he  a pp lied  blmselfmore 
particularly  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
After  taking  his  degree,  he  established 
himself  as  a  private  tutor  at  Copeoliagen, 
and  succeeded  in  forming  a  friendship 
with  Kicbuhr,  tbc  Roman  historian.  In 
ISltS  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  induced 
to  give  up  his  studies  for  a  time  and  ac- 
cept the  post  of  .Secretary  of  Legation  to 
Nicbuhr,  who  was  appointed  PruMian 
Aniba:'$sador  at  Rome,  He  shortly  nRcr- 
wards  returned  to  Berlin,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Bcrlia  Academy,  and  assiiited 
in  preparing  a  critifml  edition  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  His  first  work,  enliUed 
"Metuphysik  des  Aristoteles/'  was  pub- 
lished in  1822,  at  Bonn,  where  he  hod 
been  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  1821. 
Between  that  year  and  1837,  Brandis  fur- 
nished contributions  to  the  "  Rbeinisches 
Mttscnm  fUr  Jurisprudent,  Philologie, 
Qeschichto  und  Grleehlsche  rhilosophie," 
and  wrote  various  essays  on  philosophy  ; 
but  in  1837  his  services  were  enlisted  in 
public  affairs  by  Otho  of  Bavaria,  King 
of  Greece.  He  lived  to  see  the  end  of 
the  retgn  he  had  helped  to  inaugurate, 
and  he  outlived  the  king,  his  master,  hy 
only  a  few  weeks.  The  chief  literary  work 
of  Brandis  was  his  **  Handbuck  des  Grea- 
chichtc  der  Grie«^isehe  uiid  ROmachca 
i'hilosophic,'*  the  publication  of  which  ex- 
tended over  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  1864.  Besides 
fulhlling  his  duties  as  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Bonn,  which  he  conlinoed 
to  perform  until  the  autumn  of  1866, 
Brand  is  aUo  wrote  detached  treatises  on 
the  Urganon,  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aria* 
totle,  and  a  more  popular  work  on  the 
development  of  the  old  philosophy,  and 
its  growth  in  the  Roman  empire. 


DjL  Vehok. 

SepL  27.  At  Paris,  aged  69,  Dr.  Louis 
D6ftir6  Vfiron. 

The  deceased  was  the  son  of  a  stationer, 
and  wan  born  in  Paris  in  17!>S.    He  was 
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educated  for  the  medical  proFesston  ;  lmt> 
i^.ii,..  .,,,<,nt|y  giving;  up  medicine,  took  to 
,  theatriojiU.  and  politico,      A 
i_  lout    of   Doctors    ,\udni]    aad 

Vclpeau,  he  attained  lii'«  doctor'a  degree 
In  1823,  after  liavlng  studied  lindcr  Pr«>- 
fcs«orft  Dupuytru^f  Chomc),  and  llich- 
enud,  AS  an  entered  pupil  in  the  hospitals 
«uccc9§ively  of  La  ChaKt^,  St  LouiH,  and 
the  EnfoDts-Trouvi^s ;  a  year  afterwards 
lie  became  the  doctor  to  the  royal  inu- 
Mums,  thereby  obtaining  no  small  amount 
of  notoriety  in  consequence  of  the  attacks 
made  by  the  comic  journaU  upon  M.  de 
Rochefoucauld,  who  had  appointed  him. 
Not  long  aftenvardft  he  became  manager 
of  Frere*8  phurnia ecu t teal  e-itaUliahmeatr 
where  he  brought  out  the  pectoral  lozenges 
of  l^eynault,  and  thua  realised  no  incon* 
siderablc  amount  of  fortune  both  for  him- 
aelf  and  for  the  family  of  the  inventor.  In 
the  year  1823  he  abandoned  the  medlciil 
profcsaion,  and  became  a  journal i8t»  com- 
mencing  his  new  career  on  the  Qtioii' 
dimat^  and  he  afterwards  joined  the  st^iflT 
of  the  Mesaofffr  dt  Pari^,  and  in  1829 
eBiabllshed  the  ^erwe  de  Paris,  which 
achieved  great  sncceia  nndcr  hla  managc- 
ment«  He  gave  up  the  editort^hip  of  this 
jonmal  io  become  the  director  of  the 
of^rft,  and  under  bis  mnnagenient  were 
prod  need  "  Robert  le  Diable."  '  Lc  I'hikre/' 
"LeSermcnt,"  "  La  Jnive/*and  many  other 
mn^ical  triumphs.  In  the  year  l&Zh  he 
in  turn  gare  up  the  direction  of  the  opera 
io  devote  his  attention  to  politics ;  but, 
not  succeeding  in  obtaining  a  aeaL  in  the 
Chamber,  he  again  entered  the  fioM  of 
jounialism^and  became  in  1 844  proprietor 
of  the  Onmiituiionnel,  in  which  he  aup- 
ported  the  policy  of  M.  Thiers.  Under 
his  management  the  paper  was  mo^t  suc- 
cessful, and  its  circulation  was  much 
Inoroued  by  the  appearance  in  its  jeuil- 
ffl07i«  of  powerful  romance  by  Sue,  fialzaCp 
and  Fr6d(Jric  SouhX\  In  1S4S  the  Con^ 
Mtityiionnd  accepted  the  Republic,  and  at 
ft  later  perio-d  it  supported  the  candidature 
of  Louis  Bonaparte  for  the  presidency* 
On  the  memorable  2nd  December  V6ron 
became  an  imperialist,  and,  having  sup- 
ported and  applauded  the  coup  d'itai,  he 
was  in  turn  snpportcd  by  the  government, 
ind  became  deputy  for  the  department  of 
Sceau3C  in  1S52.  In  1857  he  was  re* 
elected,  and  in  1S62  he  disposed  of  the 
C&nstUvtionnH  and  devoted  his  leisure 
to  litenuy  pursuits,  lie  published  the 
**JII€nioire8  dun    Bourgeois  de  Paris/' 


which  have  won  him  no  small  praise, 
well  08  several  other  works.  Hp  i-rt-i-n 
20,000  franc!  to  the  Socidt^S  d-  <s 

Lcttrea^   for  the  purpi^ee  of  t  ,  a 

number  of  prixei*,     l\U  fortune  la  Mid 
be  S.000,000  franca,  aad  hi*  death  will  In 
mtieh  felt  iu  Pariaian  iwwjictj^  for  he  lu 
A  large  number  of  friends,  and  hia  dinnei 
have  been  justly  celebraled   for  the  pa 
forty  years.     "Indeed/'  fays  the   Ttmr^ 
*'  for  him  the  main  object  of  life  was  iM 
enjoyment  j  and  that  aim  waa  so  succcm- 
fully  attained,  that,  qjb  it  Is  reconli 
'might  in  bis  later  yean»,  have 
Falataff  without  stuffing' — tlic  ci 
glory  of   ft  man   who   so   long 
supreme  among  the  gastronomes 
Caf6   de   Paris,   and    who*   more 
trained  hb  house keei>er,   the  rei 
Sophie,  into  the  fust  cordon  bUu  of  Ihi 
age ;   of  a  man  who,  besides,  loft  amo»j 
the  chortsten»  ami  the  corps  de  ballet  thi 
remembrance  of  his  genial  rule  as  tliai 
the  golden  age   of  opera  mani 
Endowed   with   no  more    than    m 
abilities,  Vi^ron  could  eertatnlj  not 
of  having  achieved  greatness^  hut  then 
hardly  was  another  instance  of  a  medil 
ocrity  on  wbiuh,  if  not  greatness,  at  le^ak 
distinction,  wealth,  and  even    honottm^ 
and  a  certain  degree  of  influence »  wen 
more  liberally  thrust.     His  very  failurei 
turned  out  succe^ea,  and,  by  taking  in 
canvas  in  high  wind,  and  steering 
of  rocks  ahead,  he  contrired  to  w4 
the  storm  of  four  of  the  most  mom< 
phases  of  French  political  change,' 


M.  AofiiLLi  ForLs. 

Of/,  5,    At  Tarbcs,  France,  of 
pectoris,  after  three  hours*  illn< 
67,  AL  Achilte  Fould,  late  Finance 
ter  of  France. 

The  deceased,  who  was  of  Jewish  es) 
traction^  was  the  son  of  the  Ute  K.  Foold, 
head  of  the  well-known  Partsiun  bankings 
house,  who  died  in  1355.  M.  Achill 
Fould  was  bora  in  Paris  in  Oct*  lAOO, 
and  WAB  initiated  at  an  early  age  inta 
business  by  his  flather,  but  as  a  student  ol 
the  fine  arta  he  triivclled  much  in  thi 
south  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  £aiit. 
He  entered  public  life  in  1S<2,  when  hi 
was  elected  deputy  for  Tarbeu,  In  th« 
Chamber  he  diJitingnishod  himself  by  hit 
knowledge  of  financial  matters,  and  in 
qoeations  of  customs,  impo»tj,  loa&%  an4 
budge  ta  he  waa  looked  upon  as  an  autho- 
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ritj.  In  1S4I  he  waa  named  Reporter 
of  the  Committee  ou  the  Newflpaper 
Stomp  Duty.  Oa  qucatiOQS  of  foreiga 
policy  he  aupporLed  the  Guizot  Ministry, 
and  generally  voted  with  the  Conserra- 
tive  majority.  M,  Fould  made  no  diffi- 
calty  about  accepting  the  state  of  thiiDgs 
created  by  tlie  itevolution  of  February ; 
and  freely  oflPered  the  benefit  of  his  crpe- 
riencc  and  advke  to  tbe  ProviAional  Uo- 
Ternmcnt,  whom  he  wjw  afterwards  ac- 
cused in  the  National  Aai^CEnbly  of  urging 
to  citreme  mc^^&urea  in  financial  pro- 
jeeta.  He  wai  elected  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Aasombly  ad  one  of  the  reprcsenta- 
tivea  of  the  department  of  tbe  Seine  in 
July,  1848,  and  about  tbe  same  poriod 
publiahed  two  pamphlcta,  *'  Pa«  d'Aaaig- 
natfl/'  and  "  Opinion  do  M.  Fonld  iur  lea 
Aesignata,"  in  which  be  forcibly  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  certain  theories  in 
finaQcej  which  some  of  the  Ministeri  of 
the  day  were  auppoAed  to  fiivour.  His 
fipeeches  ia  the  Aaaembly  on  treasury 
bondj,  BaTiD^*'bankB;  taxed  on  liquors^ 
eompletion  of  tho  Lour  re,  h^^  gained  for 
him  the  cooidence  and  sympathy  of  tho 
mjyority  of  the  Aasembly.  He  was 
elected  Eeportor  on  the  Bill  for  the  re- 
imbtiraeiQfnt  of  the  45c.  levied  under 
the  Provitioiml  Qoveniment,  and  wiia 
member  of  divera  CommiaiiioQs,  in  elud- 
ing that  which  waa  charged  with  examin- 
ing the  accounts  of  tho  Government. 
Under  the  prealdency  of  TriQco  Louiii 
Kapoteoa  ho  waa  four  times  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  his  utmost  efforta  were 
applied  to  roiitoring  confidence  to  capital- 
itita.  The  diBienttions  which  on  aeveml 
occasions  arose  between  him  and  the 
President  of  the  Repablic  did  not  prevent 
him  from  resuming^  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember»  1851  (the  day  of  the  Oaup  d Eial), 
the  portfolio  of  FiikAaoe;  but  he  ener- 
getically opposed  the  decree  which  00 n- 
fiacated  the  property  of  tbe  Orleans  family, 
and  reaigned  office  in  consequence  on  tho 
26th  of  Januarj^  when  that  decree  was 
promulgated*  The  same  day,  however, 
liiA  name  appeared  in  the  list  of  SeaaLora ; 
mnd  some  time  after  he  again  entered  the 
Government  as  Minister  of  State  and  of 
the  Imperial  Household.     It  was  in  that 


capacity  that  he  directed  the  works  of  tho 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1855^  the  re* 
orgunlaation  of  the  Opora^  a»  adminis- 
tered by  the  Stale,  and  the  completion  of 
the  new  Loovre.  In  the  autumn  of  1861 
M.  Fould  addressed  tbe  memorable  letter 
to  the  Emperor  on  the  state  of  the 
fioances,  which  decided  his  Majesty  to 
relinquish  tbe  prerogative  of  opening 
eupplenaenlal  and  extraordinary  credits, 
and  to  restore  to  the  Legiitlative  Chamber 
"  ita  undoubted  attributions,"  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  was  Invited 
by  the  Emperor  to  resume  once  more  the 
direction  of  tbe  Finances^  Among  the 
principal  acts  of  K.  Fould  during  that 
period  may  be  mentioned  his  reguhitiona 
eoneerning  the  public  accotints,  the  con* 
TersLQti  of  the  44  P<^^  CenUr.,  and  the  new 
loan  of  300  millions.  He  resigned  oMce 
in  the  Ministerial  crisis  some  montha 
a^o,  and  had  since  been  living  In  com- 
parative retirement. 

M.  Fould  was  well  known  and  widely  re- 
spected on  the  Freuiih  turf.  The  following 
tribute  in  paid  to  hia  memory  in  Z/^r  PrtJtSf:, 
by  M.  Cucheval  Clarigny,  by  whom  he 
was  well  known  :— 

"It  may  he  permitted  to  us,  who  had 
for  many  yeara  the  honour  of  knowing 
him,  and  who  ever  fotmd  blm  the  same^ 
before  as  after  his  elevation,  to  add  a 
few  words  to  tbe  honour  of  the  private 
Individual  Ko  one  among  tbe  powerful 
of  the  day  was  ever  more  accesaible,  more 
a  Sable,  more  open  to  oritioiam  aiLd  to 
contradiction,  more  disposed  to  render  a 
service.  His  kindliness  had  nothing  of 
tbe  commonplace  in  it.  His  courtesy 
was  not  tho  mere  varnish  which  polite- 
uesa  and  education  impart;  it  was  tho 
expansion  of  a  heart  easily  moved  and 
generous  by  nature.  As  for  his  friend- 
ship, when  one  had  gultied  it,  it  was  found 
to  be  indefatigable  and  of  unalterable 
fidelity.  We  have  no  need  to  speak  of 
tbe  noble  use  which  M,  Fould  made  of 
his  great  fortune.  His  pune  wia  always 
open  to  charity,  his  tiiaies  were  re- 
fiaed,  bis  Bympathies  were  constant  for 
letters  and  for  the  arts,  and  the  facts 
speak  higher  in  his  praise  than  we  cao 
attempt  to  do.' 
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DEATHS. 
Abbjutoid  m  CHEOKoi^oaiCAt.  OaDjm. 


Jnln  17,  Drowned  in  the  RakAja,  Kew 
Zealaod,  Cli&rlw  Ferrieti,  eldest  sou  of  the 
Be?,  C.  W.  Knjrett,  rector  of  He^^lerton, 
Yorkabire. 

/<V  28,  At  tlie  Murree  HilU,  of  cho^ 
l«r«,  Alexander  Walker,  Capt  38th  Regt 

/n/y  30.  At  Gaorgwrle,  N,  a  Wales, 
aoed  47.  Marr  Phcebe,  widow  of  WiUiam 
£rlcer  Boydeil,  eaq.,  J.P.,  and  elde&t  dau. 
ol  the  }ate  Bisbop  of  Sydnej. 

if  t(^.  S.  At  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Major  Q&oi^  Longmoroi  late  of  the 
Boyal  Htad'  Corps. 

iu^.  10.  At  AUahabad,  Emnm,  wife  of 
Robert  Needbam  Cuat,  eaq.^  C*ivU  Serrieo, 
and  eldest  daa.  of  the  Rev.  E.  CarljroOf 
rector  of  Dibden,  Hants. 

A^tj>  19.  At  Tulba^h,  Cat>e  of  Good 
Hope,  aged  91,  P.  T,  Tnitisr,  esq.,  Ute 
CiTil  Commisaioner  for  the  district  of 
Woroedter,  and  for  many  years  one  of 
the  Judges  in  that  oolouy. 

Awj,  20.  Accidentally  drowoed  while 
OTDsaing  the  atream  Jtiiigreat,  about  nme 
tnilea  ^m  Rawul  Fin  dee,  Punjab,  Ea^t 
Indies,  aged  38,  Major  A.  R»  Fuller,  R.A., 
Director  of  Public  InBtmction  for  the 
Puiyab. 

Accidantallj  drowned,  in  India,  Thomaa 
Bidiard  Martyr,  esq^  Entilgn  19th  Foot, 
ddeet  eon  of  Major  James  Smith  Martyr, 

M.g.a 

A%Q.  22.  At  Abbot tabad,  India,  aged 
21,  Louisa  Georgina  KditU,  wife  of  the 
Rer.  Arthur  Brii^man,  and  eldest  dan.  of 
the  late  Rev.  H.  H.  Swinoy. 

A\tfi*  23.  At  Marlie,  Jamaica,  the  Rev. 
Ckrenoe  Hall,  incumbent  of  St.  Oeorge^s, 
Bt  Dorothy'i,  Jamaica,  and  eldeat  eon  of 
CapL  Edward  Hall,  R.N. 

A\ii{,  24.  At  IJingoloe,  Deccau,  Major 
Chrifttopher  Sullivan  Fagau,  Commandant 
1st  Re^  Infantry  Hyderabad  Contiugent 
and  Madras  StafT  Corps. 

Amq.  20.  At  Witheredaoe  House,  Wye, 
Kent,  aged  65,  Lieut-CoL  Arthur  Davies, 
of  Withersdane  Houae.  He  waa  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Major  Arthur 
Davicii,  of  Forest  Hall,  GlamorgaD&hire^ 
by  Sophia,  dau.  of  John  Brownings  esq., 
and  was  bom  in  1802;  he  woa  educatm 
at  Cambridgei  entered  the  army  aa  Cornet 
King*a  Dragoon  OuardB,  in  I'^ld,  and 
retired  as  lieut-CoL,  unattached,  in  1 85 h 
The  deceased  was  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor, much  beloTod  and  respected  by 
hiB  tenantry.  Ho  waa  devoted  to  the 
pursuita  and  amuaementa  of  a  country 
life,  and  to  witlun  the  last  year  of  his 


life  generally  occupied  a  good  \ 
the  hunting  field.     He  waa  ^ 
fond  of  horses*  and  a^^iured  a 
name  for  the  beauty  of  his  stud, : 
which  he  bred  himself.    He 
IS 24,  Catharine,   third  dau.  of 
Atkin^oDi  e8i|.,   by  whom  he  hadLl 
cbiltlren,  seven  of  whom,   five  soiifl  i 
two  daus.,  BurviTe  him. 

At  Bombay,  killed  by  a  railway 
dent,  aged  41,  Edward   Irriue    Hoi« 
esq.,  M.A,  bam  -  •  -  ■  ■  *  i  •  ^^ 
in  18S0,  eduoat 
where  h0  gTu<3  i 

proceeded  M.A«  ia  l.S;)i»;  he  w^id 
in  chambers  of  Sir  Rirhw^  P*'th**11  < 
Woatbury).  at]fl  '  '      lii 

the  Midillo  T. 
ber  oZ  the  aaiuv   y  - 
bay,  and  joined  hi^ 
which  he  continueil 
was   appointetl    by    L^id    Klphiij 
Government  to  the  post  of  Dire^__ 
Public  Instruction.    This   post  he 
till  1565,  when  he  resrigned  &nd  retur 
to  practice. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  I>1,    Mr.  DuQ£ 
Stevenson,  printer  and  publisher.     " 
gentleman  was  well  known  in  Edinh 
where  he  had  been  iotimatAly  c<>nfl 
as  a   publL^ber,  a  newsj) 
and  a  printer,  for  nearly  tl 
a  century.     He  Ti\  aa  boru 
and   at   an   e^iily   age  an 
estate  of  Glenfeochan,  nc  wl 

had  been  acquired  by  hia  father,  who^l 
HuecesafuUy  worked  the  quarrios  o/  , 
choiUah.    As  the  eldest  of  eev«ralj 
and  daughters,  among  whom  the 
was  divided,  ifr.  Duncftn  Steve 
in  the  |H>aitian  of  heir  witboiii  a  i 
incume   to  support  a  lan^u  c^Ute. 
therefore  disposed  of  hii  \ 
its  proceeds  among  the  I 
vested  his  own  shire  in  L  t^j 

l>ubliahing  firm  of  Mund 
that  time  one  of  tT      ' 
successful  in  Edin^ 
did  not  loogmaint!\ 
and  Mr.  Stevenson  withdrew  from  it,  eo^ 
set  up  for  himself  ^^  n  pnti+^.     Aftsf  i 
while    he    beo  > 
printer  of  the  / 

appointed   printer   \ 

KdinbiiTgh.  anl  m 

the  prijii.  %  '■'.  lj  f;    li 

Messrs.    J 'I      .  .iii,i     l.'.ijL 

confined   InuuLll     to     the    ^ert)otc 
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branch,  wliich  ia  Btill  carried  on  by  kia 
flOD.  Mr.  StoTenaon  waa  a  genuine  Tory 
^f  the  old  school ;  he  poAseaaed  great 
buHiDesa  tolentflj^  agreezible  and  cotirteoua 
tOJinnens,  a  firm  will,  a  gtsneroua  spirit, 
4kl)d  an  open  hand.  At  the  time  of  hia 
deith  he  woa  the  oldest  deputj-lieuteaaDt 
la  the  county  of  ArgylU  hia  comnmaion 
deanng  date  1802.— ifuoiitf/^r. 

iSt^f.  I.  At  Malligaum,  Alexander  Haw* 
thom^  Capt.  £>th  Regt,  Bombay  Infantry, 
and  Skiff  Ufflcor  at  MalHgnum,  eld  eat  9on 
of  Robert  Hawthorn,  eaq. 

Btiit,  3.  At  Agra,  Hindustan,  N,W.P,, 
aged  37p  Edward  William  Flttu-,  eflq.» 
barrkter-at-kw.  He  waa  the  only  son  of 
Arthur  Pittari  eaq.t  of  Kenaington-iiark- 
gardeus,  6ayftwater,aQd  wa^  bora  in  1830 ; 
he  was  educated  at  Uaiua  Coll,,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  hi  1852,  and 
proceeded  IkLA.  in  185 'J,  and  woa  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Middle  Tempi 0  in  IS 58, 

At  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  aged  48, 
Mr.  Elia3  Howpt  jun»,  the  inventor  of  the 
eewing- machine.  He  wfw  bom  io  Maaaa- 
chueetta,  and  in  early  life  laboured  on  a 
farm,  but  afterwards  was  employed  in 
one  of  the  milla  at  Lowell,  and  aubae- 
quently  by  a  Boaton  machinlat.  He  in< 
veoted  the  aewing- machine  when  28  years 
old,  and  procured  hia  patent  in  18i7. 
Meedang  with  little  sncoesa  in  America^ 
he  went  to  England,  but  could  accomplish 
nothing  there,  and  returned  to  America  a 
[wjor  man  in  184"^.  It  was  not  until  1854 
that  his  ma<2hine  became  a  aucceaa,  and 
down  to  that  time  8,0u0  had  been  manu- 
factured. There  are  aoveral  different 
kinds  of  machines  mivde  in  the  LTnited 
Sutoa,  and  ciuriDg  the  year  ending 
with  June  laat  no  leaa  than  170,105 
were  made  there  Mr.  Howe  at  the 
time  of  hifl  death  received  a  royalty  for 
every  machine  mannfactured,  and  the 
aggregate  royalties  paid  him  have 
Amounted  to  more  than  2,000,000  dollars. 

8e^.  6.  Suddenly^  at  Haddenham, 
Bookfl,  at  the  residence  of  Edwd.  Hardy ^ 
esq.,  Catherine  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Arthur 
Beeaton,  eaq.  She  waa  the  eldest  chUd  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Chermaide,  M.D.^  of 
Paria,  and  stater  of  the  Hev.  H.  S.  C. 
Chermaide,  M,A.,  reotor  of  Wilton,  and 
prebendary  of  Soliabury,  (See  ctw/e,  p.  402,) 

Stpi.  8*  Aged  7'^,  the  Rev.  Robert  Green 
Jeatou,  M.A.,  rector  of  Avon  Daaaett, 
Warwickshire.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Humphrey  Jenton,  rector 
of  the  flame  pariah,  and  waa  bum  in  1792 ; 
he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Ox* 
ford^  where  he  graduated  B.A^  in  ISIS, 
and  prooeedod  M.A.  in  ISld,  He  was  in- 
stituted in  125^1)  to  the  rectory  of  Avon 
BiOMttj  of  which  living  he  was  the  patron. 


5cpC.  11,  At  Malta,  of  cholera,  aged  5 
yearsi,  Patrick,  youngest  aon  of  Gen,  Sir 
Patrick  Grant,  Governor  of  Malta. 

Stpi.  14.  At  Cookham,  aged  6G,  Mr, 
Thomaa  Henry  Rjall^  historical  engraver 
to  her  Majesty.  Mr.  Ryall  waa  born  at 
Frome»  Soraereet,  in  August^,  1811,  and 
began  hia  career  aa  an  engraver  by  the  pro 
ducHon  of  Loiige'a  portrait*.  Subse- 
quently he  engraved  Sir  VVilliam  Eooa's 
miniature  portraits  of  the  Queen  and 
Priace  Albert ;  al&o  Sir  George  Hayter'i 
coronation  picture,  and  Leslie's  picture 
of  the  Princess  Royal's  christening,  Thopc 
BenU'pubhc  commissions  procured  for  him 
the  title  of  historical  engraver  t'l  her 
Majesty;  but  the  work  to  which  hia 
name  is  moat  frequently  attach efl  i» 
the  series  of  portraita  of  Conjservativea 
who  flourished  about  the  time  of  the 
iirat  Reform  Bill,  Among  other  worka  of 
a  miscellaneous  kind  executed  by  Mr. 
Hyall,  we  may  mention  "  Christoper  Co- 
lumbus/* after  Sir  David  Wilkio  ^perhapa 
his  masterpiece);  '"Death  of  the  Stag," 
"The  Cumbat/'  and  **  Fight  for  the 
Standard/^  after  Ansdell,  thtm  a  young 
artist  very  little  known  ;  •*  The  Reaper," 
and  '*  Life  in  the  Old  Dog  yet,*'  after  Sir 
Edwin  Lindaeer;  and  '^Landoja  Peasants," 
and  '■  Changing  Pasture/*  after  Mdlle. 
Koaa  Bonheur.  The  artldt  has  left,  we 
believe,  some  works  perfectly  finished, 
but  not  yet  published;  eipeoially  " The 
Prior/'  after  M  Tmyer,  and  large  plates 
of  Landaeer'fl  **  Whisky  Still  *'  and ''  Hawk- 
ing Party," — Boohftkr, 

Sept,  1 6.  At  Jer«ey»acci  den  tally  drowned, 
aged  17,  Mr,  Thomas  Charles  Hroi^t  Foe- 
2old.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Madras,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  MidiRe  Temple,  London, 
reading  for  the  bar. 

At  Leamington^  aged  72,  Nicholas  Lee 
Torre,  esq.  He  waa  the  youngest  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  James  Torre,  esq., 
of  Snydale  Ball,  Yorkshire,  by  his  second 
wife,  Caroline,  dan.  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Cotes,  D.D.,  rector  of  Rise,  co.  Tork;  ha 
wajB  born  in  1 7^.%  and  married,  in  182(K, 
Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert  AVilliam 
Ellis  ton,  eJK].,  and  has  left  issue  three 
eons  and  two  daus. 

Sept  17.  AtShireoak  Railway  Station, 
Yorkshire,  suddenly,  Thoa.  S.  Cave,  esq,, 
of  Brancliffe  Grange,  Yorkshire,  and  lioas- 
hrin  Manor,  co.  Cork. 

At  Wotxlstock,  Canada  West,  aged  80, 
Margaret  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
V.  Fenn. 

S€pt.  13.  At  Braid  Houaei  Edinburgh,* 
John  Leiihman,  esq.,  VY.S. 

At  Bangor  Isooed,  Wrexham,  aged  77» 
the  Rev.  George  Augustus  Eliot  Miuvh. 
He  waa  educated  at  Christ  College,  Cun- 
Y  V  a 
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bridge^  where  he  gndtmted  E  A.  in  1815, 
ftnd  prooeedod  M.A.  in  181 S,  and  was  ap- 
pointed  rector  of  Haugor  with  O?ertoti  in 
1S35. 

At  Anhford,  Kent,  aged  68»  the  Rev, 
Kobcrt  H.  Wright,  M.A-  He  was  edu- 
Gttted  at  Trinity  C\jUege,  Cambridge, 
wh^re  ha  graduAted  RA.  in  1830,  and 
prooeeded  M.A.  in  1847 ;  he  was  for  some 
timo  Head  Kiuter  of  the  Gnmmar  School 
fttAshfoid. 

Bept  19*  At  Birbury,  Warwick«hit«^ 
Aged  71,  the  Uev.  Henry  Biddulpb,  rector 
O?  Birbury  aud  of  Standlake,  Uxon,  and 
rural  dean.  He  was  the  yonngeat  feou  of 
the  late  Sir  Theophiltu  Bi<idnlph,  bart. 
(who  died  iu  1841)^  by  HaniiAh,  dan.  of 
H.  Prestidge,  esq.,  and  waa  bom  in  1796. 
Ho  woa  educated  at  Magdalen  CoUege» 
Oxford,  where  he  graxluated  B.A.  in  1817, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1320 ;  he  wan  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Birbury  in  1326,  and  of 
Stondkke,  Oion,  in  1832.  Mr.  BiddiUph 
nuuTiedt  in  1634,  Emma  Susan,  only  dau. 
of  John  Nuttftll  es-j.,  of  Worley  Bank, 
Worceater,  by  whom  he  has  loft  issue  a 
dau.,  Adelaide,  who  married,  in  1805,  the 
KeT.  H.  Skipwith,  eon  of  the  late  Sir  G. 
Skipwith,  bart. 

At  CUflTeton,  Fermoy.  co.  Cork,  Ellen, 
widow  of  the  Rer.  Kiohard  Doane-FVee- 
man)  rector  of  Ardnageehyf  in  the  Mine 
cotmty. 

After  only  two  day  a'  iUnea«»  aged  43, 
TheodoaiA  Caroline,  wife  of  the  Hov.  H. 
Lh  Distin,  onr&te  of  Bringhurst-with-Qreat 
Easton,  Leiceaterahire. 

At  Baluain,  Cheltenham,  aged  80, 
Lieut*-Col  Rich.  Handcock,  late4ilthRegt. 
The  dt}ceai»ed  entered  the  anuy  in  1805, 
and  accompanied  the  expcnlition  to  Han- 
over in  that  yciir.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  1806,  in  which  yeiv  he 
joined  the  army  in  B icily,  and  waa  em- 
ployed with  ite  Tarioua  operations  until 
1810;  he  went  with  the  expedition  to 
Naplea,  and  waa  present  at  the  capture  of 
lechia  and  Procida,  and  returned  to  Sicily, 
and  waa  employed  against  the  French 
army  in  1811,  He  served  in  Spain  during 
1812  and  1813,  including  the  Battle  of 
Cnstelk,  Siege  of  Tarragona^  and  affiiir  of 
Tiila&tmca.  He  eeryed  alao  the  campaign 
of  1815,  and  wa«  severely  wounded  at 
Waterloo. 

%Jf.  20.  At  Bramblys,  Basingstoke, 
Anna  M&ria^  widow  of  £Ur  Robert  David 
Colquhont),  bart.,  and  second  dau.  of  the 
lute  James  Col v in,  c«q. 

At  Alnwick,  aged  53,  Hannah,  daxi.  of 
the  \a\j&  Jiev.  Jff'--  ^t-risty,  B.D.,  vjoar 
of  Edlingbam.  \  rland. 

At  The  Wan-  v  heath, aged  34, 

William  AuguMtuii  Norton,  wq.,  of  Mar* 


He 


tham,  Norfolk,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  LA  A, 
flon  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  Norton j  rector  of 
Alderton  and  Eyke,  Suffolk, 

At  Hook  Norton^  Oxon,  aged  53,  Anite^ 
wife  of  the  Kev.  J.  R.  Button,  rector. 

Stpt.  21.  Catherine,  fourth  dau.  of 
late  Sir  Charles  Dairy m  pie  Fei:gu! 
bort. 

At  his  resideooef  Palntcr-5i 
HaB,  Little  Trinity  Laaa,  aged  t%,  llrl 
Frederic  Gueat  Tomlina*  The  fleoMia^d 
was  formerly  in  the  employment  ol  ICcavs. 
Whittakor  i  Co.,  as  publishing  olfikaiMi 
literary  aiwiatant  to  tbe  Ute  Mr.  Gec^ff^v 
Bv  Whittaker,  and  left  about  ^ 
that  gentleman's  death.  He 
wards  oommenced  biuunesa  wk 
in  Southampton-street,  Stmnd 
iesued  a  periodical  called  the 
ra/or,  which  waa  not  very  miece 
afterwards  opened  a  shop  tof 
secood-hiiDd  books  in  Great  RuaaeU 
Bloomabury,  near  the  Brittah  Mt»«<e«ti!i 
but  thid  after  a  while  he  gri'. 
confined  his  attontiou  to  litera: 
In  h-  — ^-  ■1—  ^--  —  "  --' 
He 

lati.     _ 

•erioa  of  artidee  taigued  "  i 
were  from  his  pen.  Aa  a  p 
oommeuoed  hie  career  as  a 
former,  and  for  fifty  years  be 
his  adhesion  to  that  cause  ^^^  ^  ^ 
fidelity.      He   was  eub^' 

oditoHolly   oonneoted   with    tb«    U 
Tim€M,  and  al«o,  eooo  after  it  started,  wii 
th£  I^eader.   Aa  a  Shak^peartaii  Bobolar 
had  few  superiors.     He  waa  aacrataty 
the  Shakspeare  Society«  and  for 
years  wrote  the  dramatic  criticiama  of 
M&ming  Advtfiiier*    He   waa    aU'j    thi 
author  of  a  play,  brought  out  i 

Welk,  entitled  ''  Garcia  r'  h  i 

EnglaJid;  a  Hiiitory  of  tL 
of  America;    a    Uoivers  1 

several  other  worka  pulMi-n^t.^  i^^  f«- i 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  iu  1804,  hu  w 
elected  clerk  of  the  Painter's  CompiUiyJ 
an  oihoe  which  had  previously  been  held 
by  his  grandfather. — BoohtdUr. 

At  150,  Adelaide-road,  Hampetead, 
43f  £gidiuji  B.  Watermeyer,  esq.^  LI 
He  waa  bom  in  1824,  oaBed  to  the  bar 
the  loner  Temple,  in  1847^  and  uraa 
some  time  8ecund  Ptiisne  Judge  of 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Okpe  ol  Qood 
Hope. 

Stpi,  22.  At  Brighton,  aged  ddw  Abc4 
Baylcy,  esq.,  of  Lowndea-equare**  and  the 

MAti' -   '     "'- '^♦•!,  r  magistrate  and 

dei  lUlesex, 

A'  .     ^V<athAm,Uantib' 

Emuui,  wiio  oi  Kichaiu  Kediearu  iloodlad. 
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«a(i.  Sbe  wa»  the  dan.  of  Tbama*  Wblt«, 
eaq.,  of  Clifton^  aod  mamed  to  Mr. 
Ooodladin  1333. 

At  St.  Hippolyte,  Qard,  France,  the 
Rev.  F.  Martin,  who  for  mjiny  years  waa 
paateur  of  the  French  Protestant  Church 
in  London. 

Aged  22,  Alfred,  third  aon  of  the  Rev. 
George  Richarda,  of  Tjidesley,  Man- 
cheeter^and  Scholar  of  Magd^ieoe  College, 
Cambridge. 

At  Kingerby*  Frances  Louisa*  eldest 
Jau.  of  the  Eer.  J.  Stockdale,  vicar  of 
that  place. 

At  Newport »  Monmouthahire,  aged  5i» 
Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Woolktt, 
esq.,  eolicitor,  and  town  clerk  of  that 
borough. 

At  Latchford,  Warrington^  aged  72,  tbo 
Rev,  Jamea  Wright,  B.A-  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  Coll,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1831,  and  waa 
appointed  incumbent  of  St,  James's, 
Latchfordjn  1834. 

St^  23.  Oq  board  H.M.S,  Bxctlknt, 
John  Little.  B.A,,  M.B.,  surgeon,  R,N. 

At  South   Molton^   aged   yi»    H.arriet, 
relict  of  the  late  CapL  James  Nash,  H.C.S. 
SrpL  24.    At  The  Valley ,  Bromsgrove, 
aged  83,  John   Webster,  eaq,,  J. P.,  for- 
merly of  Bank  bouae,  Morley,  Leeda. 

At  Weymouth,  aged  62,  Thereaa,  wife 
€>i  the  Ven.  Augustus  Otway  FitsGemld, 
Archdeacon  o£  Wella  and  rector  of  Charl* 
ton  Mackerel^  SomerseL 

SepL  Ifi,  At  Lincoln,  aged  31,  Anne 
Palmer,  wife  of  the  Rev,  J,  F.  Baaaett, 
vicar  of  Glentham,  Lincolnahire, 

At  Plymouth,  Thomaa  Garde  Durciin, 
eaq,,  J.P,»  of  Shanagarry  Castle,  co.  Cork. 
At  Aberdeen,  aged  25,  David  Lyall 
Grants  Lieut.  50 th  (Queen*ii  Own)  Regt,, 
third  aurviving  aon  of  D.  11,  Lyall  Grant, 
eaq,,  o£  KingHfard,  Aberdeenshire, 

At  Bardsey,  Yoikshire,  aged  70,  Ann, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Holroyd,  vicar* 

At  lograve,  Esses,  aged  £6,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Abercrombie  Johns  tone.  He  waa 
the  seventh  son  of  the  late  James  Ray* 
mond  Johnstone,  esq^  of  Alva,  N.B.  (who 
died  in  1890),  by  Mary  Elizabeth,  aist^r  of 
Sir  Montague  Cholraeley,  bart.,  of  Has  too, 
CO.  Lincoln;  he  was  bom  in  ISll,  and 
waa  rector  and  potron  of  Ingrave,  He 
inarried  a  Mira  Anne  Walker,  but  has  left 
no  isaue. 

At  Uak,  Monmoutbabire,  George  Le 
BIadc,  esq.,  of  M on ta|?u -street,  Portmao* 
square,  pecond  surviving  Bon  of  the  Lite 
Colonel  Le  Blanc,  of  Chebea  UospitaL 

At  Mt'rton  College,  Oxford,  aged  SO, 
Benry  Francia  Whish,  esq.^  senior  fellow 
of  the  above  college. 

S£pL  26.  At  Colcheater,  aged  69,  Eliza- 


beth, widow  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Best,  and  aecond  dau.  of  the  Right  Eev. 
Robert  Stanaer,  D.l},^  formerly  Bishop  of 
Kova  Scotia. 

At  Cork,  aged  64,  Lieut.. Col  Edwurd 
Osborne  Broadley,  formerly  of  the  32nd 
Regt.,  and  son  of  the  late  Isaac  Bro^idloy, 
esq.,  of  BrantiDgbam  Hall,,  Yorkahire, 

At  Western  House,  Great  Mario w, 
Bucks,  aged  75i  Charles  Fowler,  e»q ,  J.  P., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britijsh 
Architects. 

At  Saltfortl  House.  Bath,  aged  82, 
Admiral  Benedictus  Marwood  Kelty,  of 
84ltford  House.  He  was  the  aecond  «on 
of  the  tate  Benodiotua  Harwood  Kelly, 
esq.,  attomey-at-law,  of  Holaworthy, 
Devon»  by  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Araoott 
Cuham,  esq. ,  and  waa  bom  at  Hols  worthy, 
iu  1785  ;  he  waa  educated  at  Exeter,  and 
entered  the  Navy  in  1 798,  The  venerable 
admiral  was  midshipman  of  the  Qibraltar 
in  the  expedition  to  Ferrol  aod  to  Egypt, 
and  in  the  attack  on  the  French  works  on 
the  island  of  Elba,  He  was  lieutenant  of 
the  Adamant  when  she  captured  a  Spa* 
nish  frigate  privateer  of  43  guns  in  1B0($  ; 
and  of  the  Dadalu*  at  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Samana  and  two  privateem.  the 
crews  of  which  were  subsequently  taken 
by  a  detachment  under  his  command. 
The  gallant  officer  obtaioed  his  commii- 
aion  aa  lieutenant  in  180@  ;  commander, 
1811;  captain,  1S21;  rear-admiral  (on 
the  peaerved  list),  1852 ;  vice  admiral, 
1857 ;  and  admiral,  in  April,  1863,  He 
married,  first,  in  lS37p  Mary  Ann,  eldest 
dau.  and  co-heir  of  Richard  Price,  eaq.,  of 
Higb&elda  Park,  and  secondly,  in  1355^ 
Juliana,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Boyd, 
esq.,  of  Burfield  Priory,  00,  Glouoester, 
but  has  left  no  i&^ue. 

At  Parson 'sgreeo,  Fulham,  aged  6fi, 
S'>phia,  wiTe  of  H.  Laumann,  esq.,  LL.D, 

At  Lambert  House,  Great  Malvern, 
aj(ed  24  days,  Helen  Constance,  dau.  of 
the  Hon,  and  Rev.  Edward  V,  It.  Powya. 
StpL  27.  At  Bbckheath,  aged  17,  Law- 
renoe  George  Halated,  eldest  son  of  Rear- 
Ad  tniral  Q.  A  HalsterL 

At  Tunbridge  Wella,  aged  78,  Harriet, 
relict  of  the  jate  Rev.  Professor  Schole- 
laeld,  of  Cambridge. 

At  Brooklyn,  America,  aged  110,  Mra. 
Mary  Amott.  The  deceased  used  to  visit 
General  Washington  when  he  lived  in 
New  York,  and  during  the  war  of  1812 
assisted  a  noble  band  of  women  in  throw- 
ing up  the  earthworks  at  Fort  Greene. 
She  has  five  children  living,  of  whom  the 
oldest  is  70  years  of  age,  and  ber  descend- 
ants r&kch.  to  the  fifth  generation. 

At  PanSt  aged  S9,  Dr.  Louis  Ddstrd 
V^rotL    See  OBiTcrA.RT. 
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^L  as.  At  The  Priory,  Hampstead, 
aged  18,  WiUi*m  de  I'EtAtig  B»yley,  boh 
of  the  Hoo,  Henry  Vincent  B»yley,  of  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta,  and 
gnint!*»jn  of  the  late  William  Butter- 
wurth  Bayley,  etq.,  of  the  East  India 
Court  of  DirectoriL 

At  Limplcry  Stoke.  Bath,  aged  SI,  Capt, 
George  Penruddocke,  R.N.  He  wa»  the 
youBgeat  son  of  the  late  Charl^a  Pen* 
raddocke^  eK}.*  of  Comptoii*  fornierly 
M.F.  for  Wilts,  and  waa  bom  in  1T8«. 
He  entered  the  nary  in  1798,  as  firet-ckea 
volunteer  on  board  the  Adam^nU  ftnd 
haTing  served  on  the  Home  and  Weit 
India  ertataone,  and  been  present  in  leYeral 
eogagemsote^  including  Uie  aiege  of  Tar- 
Tagoaia,  he  retired  aa  commander  on  the 
ludfpay  lilt  in  ISU. 

Aged  2 1  yeara,  Berenger  Raymond, 
youngest  eon  of  the  Re^.  G.  Raymond 
Portal,  rector  of  Albnry,  Surrey. 

At  Hartaboume  Manor»  Herta,  a^t^  82, 
Etheldred,  relict  of  John  I'aker  Sladen, 
e«q»,  of  Hippie  Court,  Kent,  dau.  of  the 
late  Kingsman  Basket  Si.  Barbe,  esq. 

In  London,  aged  70,  Jamee  Aapinall 
Turner,  esa^i  of  Pendlebury  House,  Lan- 
oaahire.  lie  was  the  son  of  the  late  John 
Turner,  esq.,  of  Mi^field^  near  Bolton,  by 
liUizabeth,  dau.  of  James  Asplnall,  eaq , 
of  Liverpool,  and  was  bom  ai  Bolton  in 
1 797,  and  educated  at  the  grammar>echool, 
Bolton  le- Moors ;  he  was  well  known  as  a 
cotton  manufacturer  and  merchant  in 
Hancheeter,  and  aa  the  chairman  of  the 
JUmcb ester  Commercial  Asaociation,  be- 
fore he  took  any  active  part  in  poUtice. 
In  the  apring  of  1857,  when  the  adverse 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
Chinese  question  induced  Lord  Pslmer- 
aton  to  dinsolvo  Parliament  and  appeal  to 
the  country,  Mr,  Turner  was  brought 
out,  with  Sir  John  Potter,  as  a  supporter 
of  Lord  Palmeraton's  policy,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  and  Mr  John 
Bright.  After  a  protracted  and  well-con- 
tested struggle,  Mr,  Turner  waM  returned 
second  on  the  poll,  by  majorities  of  2266 
over  Mr.  Gibson,  and  2396  over  Mr. 
Bright.  A^in.  at  the  general  election  in 
1359,  Mr.  Turner  was  returned  as  the 
oolleague  of  Mr.  T.  Baaley.  the  defeated 
eandidates  being  Mr,  Abel  Heywood  and 
the  Hon,  Captain  Denman.  At  the  gene- 
ral election  in  1S65  Mr.  Turner  did  not 
come  forward  again  aa  a  candidate,  and 
since  that  period  he  has  not  taken  any 
active  interest  in  politioa.  He  was  a 
magistrate  and  deputy-lieaienant  for  oow 
Lancaster,  and  married  in  1S2S,  Samb, 
daiL  of  R,  G,  Blackmore,  esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, by  whom  be  has  left  i«roe. 
SvpU  29.  At  Kirstead  Rectory,  aged  two 


months,  Madeleine  Angustft  Ceoi]«  iniii 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Cecil  Boeanqnet 

At  Baraaet,  Stmt*     '  v 

79,    William    Jud  i 
Baraaet.     He  wae   I..,  -   -  .    .- 

late  William  Harding,  esq.,  ot  th*t 
by  Harriet,  dau.  of—  Sweidland, esq., 
was  bom  at  Calcutta  in  17^8.     Ha 
educated  at  Rugby,  and  proceeded  at 
^rly  age  to  India,  and  entered  the 
ing  ooUege,  called  Baraset,  dsbt  Call 
(before  their  establishment  in  tlkia 
existed).     He  afterwards  served 
tinctlon  as  a  civilian  on  the  Be«i|^ 
bUshment,  during  a  mof<t  eventful 
in  our  Indian  history.    The  Civil  ' 
did  not  admit  of  martial  enterpriac^ 
it  was  a  marked  epoch  in  Mr. 
career,  that  he  was  present  in 
capacity  at  tho  forming  of  the  ' 
fortress   of   Bhurtporc,    tiU    " 
dered  impregnable^     Mr.  Harding 
from  the  sen- ice  after  a  period  <A  twenl 
four  years,  io  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pension.     In  politics  he   wa« 
conservative, and  zealously  attached 
institutions  of  his  country.     Ho 
magistrate  and  deputy OieutenAafc 
wiokshire,  and  married,   in   1830, 
beth,    third    dau.    of    the    late 
Denison^  esq.,  of    Kiln  wick    Pi 
York,    whom    he    survived     only 
months.     Having    left    no    issue, 
succeeded  in  the  estate  of  Banwety 
nephew,  William  Fielding  Hardf 
only  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  U 
(formerly  vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon>, 
the  Lady  Emily  Harding,  who 
in  1863,  Louiiiui,  eldest  dau.  of 
Rev.   GeT"    r>,i.f...    v-   * 
Sutton-iii 

At  AIv!  rth,  Y( 

shire,  aged  ()«),  Uul.  Charlas  Liardet, 
of  the  Madras  Army. 

At  Mash  am,  Yorkshire,    '        * 
aged  27,  the  li«v,  JosepI 
BLA.,  one  of  the  ciuates 
Church,    snd    fiith    son  of   Ji 
Caroline    Kleanor    Munby,    of 
Holme,  York, 

At  Branscombej  Devon,  aged  60,  th 
Rev.  Sydenham  Henry  Pep  pin,  vicar.  H 
was  educated  at  Wadham  Coil,  Oifonl 
where  he  graduated  RA.  in  liill,  ai 
was  appointed  vicar  of  Bransoombe 
1S37. 

^/>r  30.  ii^^9A  34,  Solina,  wife  of  Mi^i 
Montague  John  Battye^ 

At  Ketley,  Salop,  s!g)ed  31.  WiUiain  Jolij 
Hope  Edwardes,  esq.,  eldest  surviving  ad 
of  T.  H.  Hope  Edwordeo,  esq. 

At  Child-Okeford,  Dorset,  the  Rev.  D 
W.  Evans,  rector.    He  was  edneated 
St.  John's  ColL,  Csmbridge,  where 
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graduated  n.  A  J  n  ISdO.  He  was  appointed 
curate  of  Chikl-Okeford  in  1837. 

At  Kidlingtun.  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Thoe. 
Foraifir,  M.A*  He  wna  educated  At  New 
Coll,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  1815,  and  proceeded  M.A,  m  ISlS;  ho 
wiM  appointed  vicar  of  Casaington  in  1S24, 
and  was  formerly  chapkin  of  Chriit 
Church  and  New  College.      ■ 

At  Canoabury-aquare,  Tslington,  aged 
63,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  lS2t>;  he  was  ad- 
mitted ioto  holy  orders  in  1831,  and  was 
for  Bome  time  lecturer  of  St  Vedaat-Foater 
and  St.  l/lichoeMe-Quernei  in  the  city  of 
London. 

At  Beech  wood,  Stirling,  aged  44,  Lieut- 
CuL  W.  A.  Mackinnon,  C.a,  RA* 

At  Coaver,  Eiceter,  agod  40,  Richard 
^tilford,  esq.  He  waa  the  fourth  Bon  of 
John  Mil  ford,  eaq.^  of  Coaver,  by  Eliza, 
dau.  of  John  Neave,  esq  ^  and  grand-dau. 
of  the  late  ifir  Richard  NeaTe,  bart,,  and 
Wttfl  bom  in  1827. 

At  Bouiogne-8ur-Mer,  aged  13,  Rich- 
montl  Houghton,  second  son  ol  Lieut*CoL 
H.  A.  Moixieaon,  late  H .E.LC.S. 

At  Hill  grovet  Bridgwater,  aged  68, 
Kobert  Bate,  eaq. 

At  Maidstone,  Franci»  Jane  Lennard, 
wife  of  CapL  Bertte  Matbew  Roberta,  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Geu.  Sir  William 
Cator.  K.C,11 

AtParifl,]!d.  Seurre,the  French  sculptor. 
The  deeeaeed  artist  woja  a  member  of  the 
Inatitute  ainoe  1852«  Hi^  beRt-knowo 
productions  are  the  fitatue  of  .Molifereon 
the  Kouotaio,  Rue  Richelieu,  and  that  of 
Kapoieon  L,  in  the  overcoat  and  little 
three  cornered  hat,  recently  removed  from 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome. 

Out,  h  At  Crow  Nest,  Dewabiiry,  aged 
77»  John  Hague,  eaq.  He  waa  the  eldest 
SOD  of  the  late  Thomas  Hague,  esq.,  of 
BuHcHlTe,  Wakefield,  by  Martha,  dau.  of 
Joi«ph  Sykea,  ea*!  t  of  Diighlingfcon.  He 
waa  horn  at  BullcUfl'e  in  17t»U,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Grammar  School,  Bipper- 
bolme,  near  Halifax.  The  dceeased,  who 
wail  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  mar- 
ried, in  1S27,  Mary,  daiL  of  Thomas 
Wheatley,  eiiq.,  of  Cote  Wali  Yorkshire, 
but  baa  left  no  Burriving  i»ue.  He  la 
Bucceeded  in  hii  eatat©  at  Drigblington  by 
hifl  nephew,  Capt.  Harry  Clayton  H^gue, 
of  the  nth  Foot 

At  Clifton,  aged  67,  Dr.  James  Mao- 
Gregor,  Deputy-InspectorOeneral  ofjArmy 
Ho«pitala. 

At  Aatonupon-Trent,  aged  76,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Holden  Murphy. 
At    Doncaater,  by   an   occidental    fait 


down -stairs,  Mr.  Henry  Woodmanaoy, 
inayor  of  that  town. 

ikL  2.  At  Queon*B  gate,  W.,  aged  52, 
Col  Sir  T.  St.  Vincent  Troubridge,  bart., 
C.B,     SeeOBiTUAET. 

Oct  a  At  Basford  Hall,  Staffordshire, 
aged  56,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bradehaw.  He 
waa  educated  at  Braaenoae  Coll.,  Oxford, 
where  ho  graduated  B.A.  in  1333,  and 
proceeded  M,A.  in  1836;  he  waa  a  magi- 
strate for  Statibrdahire,  and  waa  formerly 
rector  of  Grindon,  in  tEit  county. 

At  Paii>i,  suddenly,  aged  04,  Major-Ocn. 
George  Hildebrand  Burgmann,  RE. 

At  Tewkabury,  aged  8fl,  John  Croome, 
eaq.,  Capt  mt\  Regt 

At  Tuubridgo- Wells,  aged  seven  yearB, 
Harry  Gabriel,  third  aon  of  the  Hov. 
a.  Goldney. 

At  Ab«7Btwith,  aged  44,  the  Rev. 
Jamet  Hughea,  B.D.  Ho  was  oducated 
at  JeaUB  ColL,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B  A.  in  1813,  and  proeeeded  M.A.  in 
1840;  he  was  formerly  curate  of  Pen- 
treath,  Anglesey,  and  at  tlie  time  of  hia 
deceoHe  held  the  incumbency  of  Bodo- 
deyrn,  in  that  county* 

At  Lincoln,  Francis  ifasaingbird,  son  of 
the  Yen.  Henry  Mackenzie,  ArchdeAooni 
of  NottiDghara  and  Sub- Dean  of  Lincoln. 

At  Broad  well,  Glouoosterahire,  aged 
7*2,  W^illiam  Polhill  esq^,  formerly  of  tho 
l€th  Light  Dragoons,  and  1st  Life  Guards. 

At  Paddox  Hall,  Margaret  Rodiug,  aged 
70.  the  Rev.  William  Shepherd,  B.U.  H© 
was  educated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  bid  degree  of  B.D.  in  1838  ; 
he  waa  appointed  rector  of  Margaret 
Roding,  Essex,  in  1S3S,  but  resigned  that 
living  in  IStil  on  accepting  the  rectory  of 
Staplefonl  Tawney  and  Tbeydon  Mount. 

At  iSandford  House,  Ryde,  K.  Smith, 
e&q.,  M.A.,  late  of  the  Palace,  Lincoln, 
Principal  Registrar  of  the  Consiatory 
Court  and  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 

At  39,  York-place,  aged  68,  the  Right 
Hon,  H«>nitio  Waddingtan,  He  wm  the 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  G«orge  Wad- 
ding ton,  vicar  of  Tuxford^  Notts,  by  Anne, 
dan.  of  Peter  DoHond,  esq.,  and  brother 
of  the  yaj-^  Rev.  George  Watldingtou, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham.  He  wai  bora  at 
Tuxforfl,  in  irUD^,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Charterbouse ;  he  afterwards  proceeded 
t<>  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridgie,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1820,  and  M.  A.  in  1823  ■ 
he  was  a  wrangler,  chancellor's  medal- 
list, univereity  scholar,  and  a  fellow  of 
his  college.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln'sinn  in  1H25,  and  formerly  held 
the  ottice  of  Recorder  of  Warwick  and 
Lichfield.  In  1848,  upon  the  resignation 
of  the  post  of  permanent  Under  Secretary 
by  Mr,  March  Pblllippa,  Mr.  Wa<Idington 
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WM  selected  at  bis  BucceMor  by  Sir 
George  Grey,  then  Home  Seeretajy»  He 
co»tmued  to  fulfil  thedutiea  of  hi4  appoiut^ 
ment  until  very  recently,  when,  in  coq- 
ftequeneo  of  fniling:  health*  he  placed  his 
reiipmtioii  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gathome 
Hftrdy.  The  deceaaed  gentlemnn,  who 
wte  UDmtmed,  wna  sworn  a  member  of 
ibe  PriTy  Council  in  Jime,  1866;  and 
iipcm  bis  raslgnAtion  of  the  poet  of  Under 
Mcratary  for  the  Home  Department  he 
was  placed  by  the  present  Qovemment 
npon  the  Hat  of  the  Judiciil  Committee 
of  the  Priry  Council^  where  his  extenatve 
fizperienoe  and  eminent  abilities  would, 
had  his  life  been  spared,  have  been  found 
itkost  use  fill.  It  has  lieen  etated  that,  as 
a  further  testimony  of  the  bigb  opinion 
entertained  for  the  deceased  gentleman  by 
the  present  Government,  his  retiring  pen- 
sion was  increased  from  1000/,  tn  1,500/. 
per  annum.  Mr.  Waddin^tun,  whose  re- 
putation as  a  scholar,  and  whose  merits 
ae  a  public  servant,  have  Wg  been  known 
«nd  recognised,  was  a  member  of  the 
Ounbridge  University  Coramisaion.  The 
deceased  was  buried  at  Reusal  Green 
Cemetery. — La^  Timf$, 

At  Belmaduthy  House,  Rosa- shire, K.B., 
aged  4»^.  Major  James  Wordlaw.  Ho  was 
the  third  son  of  the  late  Lieut-Qen.  Ward- 
law  by  the  Hon.  Anne»  youngest  dau.  of 
Oerardj  1st  Viscount  Lake,  G.C.B.,  and 
WHA  bOTD  in  1818;  he  wa«  a  magistrate 
«lkd  deputy-lieutenant  for  Hosa  shire,  and 
Major  2nd  LancaHhire  Militia,  The  de- 
ceased married,  in  1 B53,  Jane,  only  dau. 
of  Sir  Colin  Mackenzie,  bart,  of  Kilcoy, 
by  whom  be  has  left  issue. 

At  Upper  Norwood,  aged  38,  Rowland 
Edward  Williams,  esq.,  iat«  32nd  Regt., 
eldeet  ion  of  the  late  Rowland  E.  VVil- 
liftma,  esq.,  of  (Harem on t.  Antigua,  and  of 
Weston  Grove.  Thames  Ditton,  and  grand- 
»on  of  the  late  Major- Gen.  Sir  Patrick 
Boss,  G.CM.O. 

Oct.  i.  At  Ha*tings,  Mrs.  Mary  Stables 
Aldam.  She  was  the  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Godfrey  Wright,  of  Bilham  House,  Don* 
caster,  and  manied,  in  1  Si5,  William 
Aldau^  esu.,  of  F  rick  ley  Hall,  Yorkshire, 
by  whom  she  has  left  Lssue. 

At  Barrow  Gumey,  a^ed  14,  Francis 
Fotbcrgill,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rer. 
W.  Frankknd  Hood,  of  Nottloham  Hall, 
Lincoln. 

At  Kew  York,  from  rapid  consuroptloni 
Miss  Avonia  Jones,  the  well  -  known 
Actre^.  The  deceswd  la'ly  was  born  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  wm  the  ttau,  of 
Count  Joannes  and  Mrs.  MeUnda  Junea. 
A  few  year-^  ago  she  w*is  marriud  tti  Mr. 
G.  V.  Rrooke,  who  pcri*.hed  on  btard  the 
«tfeamer  Lmdon,  in  Jan.,  iaG6  (see  voL  i.. 


v,i^  p.  440^  Mjas  J 
of  rial  and  i«DD»rkA>  '^  ibilj 
woman  was  moat  imp  ^hi 
earnest — •  iterlJiig  and  winni 
Altbougb  Miu  Jonea  full 
engagemente  after  the  sad  fa!i9 
husband,  she  never  ritgaiued  het 
sptrita.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
on  her  way  to  Cuba.  hAvsng  p^ 
several  engagements  for  the  ptif 
wintering  in  the  South, 

At  Stuke,  Devon  port,  a^ed  20S 
Edmond  Bertie,  second  oon  oC  Mi 
Symons,  R.A. 

Oct,  &,   At  Eli  LodjEe,  ea. 
lysis,  aged  79,  Alexander 
late  Com*"  "f  th^  7V„,>i».u 
Maritim 
AJexani!  1  .af 

At  MiilveMi,  th^  iUv*  Edwuif 
of  Cheltenham. 

At  Tat  bea,  France,  aged  S7»  Mj 
Foultl     See  OiuTtJART. 

At  Chfjlteuham,  aged  33;  Cspl 
rick  R  Btaoken/Je,  Bengid  AnQ| 
the  late  Col.  K.  F.  Mackenxie,  BJ 

At   Edge    Grove,  Aldeohmm, 
Mary  Anne,  widow  of  Henu  Iltid 
esq.,  D.C.L. 

At  Weekley,  Kortbatnp tonsil 
mima  Sutton,  dau.  of  the  late  H 
Sutton,  viimr  of  Weekley,  rector^ 
Ibarra,  co.  \\'arwiok. 

A|;ed   85,   Edward   Wateon, 
many  years  a  magistrate  for  tb« 
of  Leicester, 

Oct.  a.  At  The  Rock,  Reigate-l 
79,  Sir  Richard  C.  Kirby,  knU  i 
He  was  bom  in  1735,  and  entered  tl 
service  as  a  clerk  in  tlie  War 
1S04;  in  1847.S  he  acted  as 
mlssioner  of  Audit  of  thf»  Ae^ 
Famine  Labour  Rn  tid; 

the  appointments  M; 

Army  Accounts  13*..^.-,  l»  i  a  Aei 
General  to  the  Army,   lS56-dO. 
created  a   C.B.  for  his  servioea 
and  knighted,  on  his  retirenaent.  1 
Th<«  »i**cc!j«^d4  who  wn*  a  maflisl 
Mi-"'  ^ 

IS 


beut  vi    HeiiEMdi-eum^Heckt 
second  son  of  tb^  Uft-  J  Mm 
of  Taunton,  ."^ 
Ageii  77,  !!■ 
of  Dunator  C 
second  but  < 
late  John  Fo 
ster   Castle,   by   Mary, 
D  re  we,  esq.,  of  The  Qih 
waa  bom  in  17&0 ;  educatcU  :it 


CH(U|^ 
leckj^H 
'bn  C^H 

ca  LulM 
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it  Brasenoee  ColL.  Oxford,  where  bo  gra- 
diiaied  B. A.  in  1812;  and  was  a  mngia* 
trate  for  Someraet,  and  patron  of  four 
livinga.  He  was  M.P.  for  MiQehead  from 
1816  to  1822,  and  a  Commiaaiooer  of  the 
Audit  Bwinl  from  1822  to  1 84t>.  The  de- 
eeased,  who  was  uamarried^  aucceeded  to 
the  f&mlty  estate  oo  tha  death  of  haa 
brother,  in  1857. 

At  MoTialtne,  co.  AVicklow,  aged  83, 
Ijiabtjlla.  wif^iw  of  Kiel  MacDou^lh  e*q-i 
of  ArdeDtrire,  Argyleshire,  tnd  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Patrick  MaoDougall^  esq., 
of  MacDodgtvU. 

At  CaatollaQ,  Llititrifisatit,  aged  87 » 
Mra.  Smith,  relict  of  the  late  Lieut -Col. 
Smith. 

At  %V©it  Wiekham,  Kent,  aged  S3. 
William  McAdam  Steiiart,  %%%\, ,  foriDorly 
t»f  Qlenormiiittiii,  Petibleaahiru,  N.B, 

At  8herb>ime,  aged  2d,  Elisabeth  Clara 
KcadiiU,  wife  of  the  Rev.  U.  W,  Taneock, 
M.A 

At  the  ho^iae  of  his  father,  15,  Peni- 
bridge  creacent,  Bnyswater,  aged  32,  Alfred 
Heuderiicju  White,  esq.  He  was  the 
Bevt^nth  and  otiJy  aitrviving  ion  of  Lieut- 
Gea.  Sir  Mich^iel  White,  K.C.B,,  by  Mary, 
djiu.  of  the  kte  Major  Mjlore  ;  he  wivs 
bH>rn  ill  b^35,  ftiid  was  formerly  Cdpt  Snl. 
Dragoon  Guard  a. 

Oct  7-  At  Torry  Hill,  Kent,  aged  74, 
Thomas,  Lord  Kiogadown,   See  UBiTOAiir. 

At  St.  Saoii»843u'iT  Gaeniaey,  aged  7tl, 
Elizabeth  Carteret,  widow  of  Comm,  Thos. 
Edmonds,  It  X. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  88»  William  Qyer, 
esq.,  many  years  a  magiBtrate  for  co. 
Gloucester, 

At  Carnouaie,  BanSkhire,  aged  63, 
William  James  Harvey,  iam\  ,  of  Camotisie. 
He  waa  the  eldeat  a<iti  of  the  late  John 
Harvey,  eaq.,  of  Elgin,  K,B»,  by  Janet, 
datu  of  James  McAndrew,  ea<|.,  and  wa^ 
bom  in  1 7^0.  He  was  a  mogia trate  and 
deputy-lieutenant  for  co.  BanfiT ;  waa  for* 
merly  a  merchant  In  Jamaica^  aod  married, 
in  laae,  Isabell-i,  dau*  of  C.  Barclay,  c«q., 
of  Inchbroom,  by  whom  he  has  left,  with 
other  iaaue,  a  aoo  and  htiir,  John,  bom  in 
]hlL 

At  Edinburgh,  Jamea  Law,  esq.,  W.S-, 
formerly  of  Weatmi niter. 

At  19,  South-street>  Thurloe  equare, 
S.W.,  Aged  5 fit  Fraoz  Eduard  Augtiste, 
B.%ri.in  de  Leykam,  late  Minister  Keaident 
4jf  H.M,  the  Emperor  of  AiiBtria. 

At  Hedingham  Caatle,  Eaaex*  aged  83, 
Asburst  Majeudie,  esq^,  of  Hedingham 
Castle,  F.RS.,  F.aA.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Lewis  Majendie,  esq*,  of 
HctLiughum  Castle  (who  died  in  1833),  by 
Elizabiath,  only  dau.  of  Sir  H,  HoghtoD, 
Ixurt,   (by  his  Erat  wife,  Elizabeth ^  only 


dau.  and  heireaa  of  William  Ashnrst,  esq., 
of  Hedingham  CaatleV.  He  was  born  in 
London  in  1784,  educated  at  the  Uni* 
vereity  of  lildinbtirgh,  and  was  called  to 
the  Engliah  bar  early  in  the  present 
century,  in  which  capacity  he  was^  iti  1882, 
appointed  one  of  the  AssUtaot  Poor-law 
Cammiaaioners  fur  a  dlatriot  eomprisiug- 
Suae  ex,  Kent,  and  part  of  Essex.  He  was 
a  magistrate  and  deputy- lieutenant  for 
Easex,  a  member  of  the  late  tvirnptke 
trust,  and  one  of  the  olde^tt  members  and 
supporters  of  the  Hinckford  Conaervatiy© 
Clitb  ;  but  for  iiome  years  paat  he  hiui  beea 
obliged  to  rellnqniah  all  active  partioipa- 
tion  la  public  affaira.  Early  in  life  he 
took  a  warm  interest  in  scientific  pursuits , 
and  gained  the  friendahip  of  several  men 
of  eminence  in  various  branches  of  science, 
amon^  others  that  of  the  late  Davies 
Gilbert,  esq,,  and  the  late  Dr.  Paris,  in 
ctun junction  with  wh'jm  lie  wa?  instru- 
mental, aome  years  Hince,  iu  fountiing  the 
Geological  Society  of  Com  wall,  and  a 
valuable  Geological  Museum  at  Penzance. 
The  deceasecl  marriwl,  in  1S30,  Frances, 
eldest  dau.  of  John  Griffin,  e^q.^  in  whoae 
right  he  h^wl  a  life  iutereat  in  the  Claver- 
iiig  Hall  estate,  in  E^ex.  This  lady,  who 
survives  him,  ia  the  aiater  of  Lady  Frank* 
lin.  There  are  00  children  of  the  marriage, 
and  deceased  is  auceeeded  in  his  estatea  by 
hiacephtivv,  Lewis  Aahurst  Majendie,  eaq.^ 
sun  of  the  Hev.  IL  L.  Majendie,  vicar  of 
Dunmow,  who  died  in  1882, — Lam  Timet, 

At  ^fortimer  House,  Reading,  aged  72^ 
Hi  chard  Pritchard  Smith,  esc|.,  M.Di 
The  deoea^cfl,  who  several  years  since  re* 
tirmi  from  active  dutiea  in  the  medical 
profesaion,  waa  formerly  a  director  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  and  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  tho 
board.  At  an  in^iuest  which  waa  held  on 
the  body,  it  appeared  that  the  deceaaod 
hat^l  for  the  laat  two  years  been  failing 
mentally^  was  very  peculiar  in  manner  at 
times,  and  had  certain  delusions  about 
himself «  He  had  been  vidibod  at  timeii  by 
some  mediad  gentlemen  eminent  for  treat- 
ment of  inentdl  diaeases,  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  an  opinion  expreased  by  one 
that  the  doctor  waa  not  a  tit  aubject  for 
legal  rtatraint.  and  did  not  require  more 
caie  than  the  family  and  aervants  could 
give,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  home. 
He,  however^  succeedetl  in  e?  ailing  the 
vigilance  of  hi*  family,  and  finally  de- 
stroy O'l  himself  by  swi*llowing  a  doae  of 
prua^io  acid*  The  deceased  was  the  father 
of  Profesaor  Gold  win  Smith. 

At  Darla»toti.  SuffonUhire,  aged  6 9, the 
Rev.  George  William  White,  rector.  He 
waa  educated  at  St.  John  a  Coll , Cambridge^ 
where   he  graduated  B.A,   in  1823,  and 
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proceeded   M.A,  in   182«,    imd   wna  tkp^ 
poinbed  rector  of  Darlaston  in  XSI3. 

At  HelDv-'       '  .York,    agod    62, 

Joehua  Frai 


il,  eaq,t  of     Upper 

Helmsley  aiK.   -•  H,.  u  ,..  H J.v 

fton  oE  the  Ute  K 
esq,,  barriAttir  at  1 

of  Joehua  Field,  <m^,,  <j>1  ILc^Uiu  U^di, 
York&bire,  and  was  boro  in  1805.  He 
was  «  lOAgiatrate  for  the  North  and  Eiuit 
Bidings  of  York&h Ireland  married, in  1S31, 
Flu&be,  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  A*  Lefroj, 
by  whom  he  ha»  left  surviving  issue  four 

dllUBo 

Oct  8.  At  Stanley  Villas,  West  Broinp- 
to&i  aged  56,  Aogelo  BesExi,  sculptor,  for- 
merly of  Home. 

In  London,  Mary  Elizabeih,  eldest  dau, 
<d  the  bto  William  OsmtiiK]  Uammotid, 
«iq*^  of  St.  Albao's  Court,  Wingham^  Rout 

At  Wellington-roftd,  St.  John's  Wood, 
i^ed6d,  Elizabeth  Parbtxtu,  relict  of  the 
iCev*  J.  D.  Farhatu,  vicar  of  Ilolno,  Devon* 
aod  d&u.  of  the  late  KeT,  Samuel  Laiie,  of 
Totnes. 

At  Souihaea,  aged  &2,  Kenneth  Keith 
Sutherland,  eoq.,  PnymMter  of  the  Royal 
Yacht.  The  deceased  wm  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Ute  Kenneth  Sutherland,  esq.,  of 
Cdthoeafty  N.B.,  by  Anna  Kachel,  dau.  of 
the  Hev.  Isaac  Inston,  and  was  bom  at 
Walton,  Sufifotk,  In  1815.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Plymoutht  and  called  to  the  bar, 
«t  Oray'd-Lan,  in  1S54.  The  deceased 
enti?red  the  Hoyal  Navy  as  passed  clerk, 
in  1636,  and  was  employed  auc«:as- 
fiiTely  on  board  the  i>ctf,  the  Ntfrth  Slur, 
the  Bttak,  and  the  PromttMuM,  In  1841, 
ht»  WAB  promoted  to  paymaster  on  board 
the  Jlarittjuin,  and  served  in  that  y easel 
and  the  NortJi  Star  until  18i6,  when  he 
joined  the  Incomlant,  In  1S50,  he  waa 
appointed  emigration  officer  at  Liverpool, 
and  afterwards  at  Londonderry ;  on  leav* 
ing  the  former  place  he  wat»  presented 
with  a  sword  and  e^taulettes  by  the  met- 
obanta,  as  a  token  of  esteem.     He  was 

r'n.  called  upon  to  serve  aflont  during 
Crimean  war.  and  joined  tht*  Poutr/ulf 
laying  off  that  ve«Bel  in  1850*  In  the 
following  year  he  joined  the  Ai^amtmnon, 
and  served  in  her  during;  tbo  time  that 
vessel  Wis  employed  laying  the  Atlantic 
cablei  Since  166iJ  he  served  continuouAly 
in  H.M.S.  Vktor  Emanuel,  ilj^al  Alitrt^ 
ImjuregnaUt^  CoIohum^  end  Victvinn  and 
Atbtri.  He  marriwi  in  1851,  Gcorgina, 
dau.  of  tho  late  John  Line  Templar,  esq., 
olStok'    ^"  '        '       '  ft  110  iieue. 

At    1  of   Col  S. 

Wells,  L.  =  .  ......  ,  :.  iA.-i^.... 

Oct.  9,  At  8ycl 
Sawyer,  dau*  of  tl. 
caq.,  M»F.f  od  BowdvUi  iJuvou. 


At  Stowe  Maries.  Maid 
68,   the   llev.    Harvey    Ati 
The  deceased  wss  educait^M 
Coli,  Oxford^  whene  he   s^^adi] 
in  )^2r\  and  proceeded  BLA.  iwi^. 
pointed  rector  af  Stowe 

At  SL  Leonard'f-on-eea>  n^ed  25. 
rine,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  ReV.j 
Bcch/onj  Faulkner. 

At  the  Grove,  Charltou  KiagB«( 
ham,  aged  bO,  Fhoibe^   dao.  of 
liev.    Anthony    Frestoo,    ol 
Norfolk, 

At  The  Palace,  Li 
Rev.  John  Hinckley, 
and  perpetual  curate 
The   deceased  was  e*l 

ri.Tii  f  tTt.,i-j  to--'-  I 


U)  ku  I^::'J,  tiiid  vic^-  ui  fc>h«rkllhai« 
Woodcote  in  18^2. 

At  New  l\uk,  SUd'Calder,   Ubm 
garet  Honsburgh,  birt. 

At  LoilgePlace,  St  John  a  Wood^ 
Adelina,  wife  of  Willi:»Gi  Linton, 
only  dau.  of  the  Rev,  T*  8.  Eaton  I 
tenham,  rector  of  !Swett«<nham, 
of  the  lute  Counta»»  nf  Wi!it*»rtAfL 

At  Itoben  St^' 
J.  H.  Markland, 
the  late  Sir  Fran 

At  3d,  Onslow  t, 

Moody,  esq.»  b^ii 
the  aooood  son  01  tii^. 
esq.,  of  Kin^<idon,  Sc^ik 
dau.  of  —  IT 
Porcheater. 


atvd  L.A*  lU  161*1,    ui 
was  el«»et><*d  to  a    fi*ll 


MiV       *  j  +  iJi-l.'li.     --     i  u  H        A  LI.        ik.-„l.r,       tlULl      J 

Western  Ciixoit;    be   waa  auD 
appointe*!   etandiug  counsel 
Coll.,  Cambridge,   aod  waa  aut 
viath  Sir  E.  Hyaut  and   Mr. 
*'  Crown  Ca£e«.'*     He  was  a  Em_. 
Sumer&et,  and  was  a  promin«tilL 
of  tbi.  ''r.  .  ■:!  Mf  King's  Co^ 
and  ii  noected    vriUi  j 

the  k  ^    ^   icians    and  ail 

the  lUy. — Lxjtu/  J\m(X 

fid,  }i\    At  h\>,  rwidenw  Ift  Ko 


Imviiag   Leisn   ioi'  luatiy  yoan  tl^  l 
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editor  of  Btltz  Life  in  London.  In  thai 
capacity  behrid  the  controLof  the  arrange- 
nieota  for  the  ^n^at  iDtornational  Sghfc  for 
the  chain  [jiunlhip  of  Euglaud  between 
Tom  Sajera  and  Heenao,  and  it  was  by 
has  advice  that  the  men  agreed  to  **  draw," 
and  to  each  receive  a  belt.  Mr.  Dowliog; 
waji  rem.arkahle  for  hia  urbanity  au^  kind* 
neaa,  aud  for  the  generally  fair  manner  in 
which  he  disoharged  the  fnuctiona  of 
arbitrator  and  umpire  in  the  numeroua 
casea  of  dispute  connected  with  tbe  prize 
ring  which  were  aubmittod  to  hta  judg- 
meoL 

At  Jersey,  aged  72,  Major-Gen.  Budgen, 
hita  Royal  Engineer. 

At  Lexdcn,  Cok beater,  aged  62^  tbe 
Rev.  Uenry  Collins,  M.A,  The  deceased 
waa  educated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dtiblin^ 
where  be  graduated  KA,  m  Iti23,  and  pro- 
ceeded M.  A.  in  1330;  be  waa  curate  o£ 
Stock CLimllamaden,  Bell  House,  E^aei, 
and  farnierly  of  the  diocese  of  Kilmore, 
Ireland. 

At  Ridden,  Hawkburstj  Kent,  aged  86, 
the  Rev,  John  Henry  Howlett,  M»A. 
He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  ColL,  Cam - 
bridgie,  where  he  graduated  B.A«  in  180^, 
And  prooMdied  M.A.  in  1867;  he  was 
Keaduig  Obapkin  of  her  Majeaty's  Chapel 
Ei>yal,  Wlxitehallj  and  rector  of  Foaton, 
LeicestcrBhirc,  tj  which  living  he  wa^  ap- 
pointed in  1S34. 

At  West  field  House,  Kingston  -  on  - 
TbAmefljOged  85,  Elizabeth  Sophia,  widow 
of  Lieut^Uen.  Sir  Richard  Jonea,  K.C.B., 
of  Worthing,  Sua^x. 

At  Hemaby,  near  Great  Yarmouth, 
accidentally  abot,  aged  26,  Frederick 
Kverctt,  eaq.  The  deeeaied  had  recently 
come  into  poaaesaioD  of  conaiderable  pro- 
perty in  tbe  pariibei  of  Ormesby  and 
Hemftby,  which  he  had  viaited  for  the 
&rdt  time  when  he  met  hla  death  by  the 
accidental  e&ploalon  of  hla  gun.  lie  haa 
left  a  widow  and  two  children. 

At  Maina,  '^Tilhco  ultry,  Alexander  Tbom^ 
son.  eaq.^  W.S. 

At  Douro-place,  Kensington,  aged  83, 
Amelia  Catherine,  widow  of  the  Very 
Rev.  John  iSifiUrd  Ward,  Dean  of  Lincoln, 

Oct.  11,  At  44,  MoDtagu^aquare,  aged 
76,  Frederica  Sophia,  widow  of  Gen.  Ho- 
ratio (jeorge  Broke. 

Aged  70,  Ricbard  Derby  Nesa,  eldest 
flon  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Nesn,  D.D,j 
rector  of  We?»t  Parley,  Dor^eL 

At  li^iuburgb,  the  Hon.  Mra,  Frimroae. 
She  was  the  Hun.  Frederica  Sophia,  fourth 
diiU*  of  Tbomaa,  let  Viaoount  An^on,  by 
Anne  Margaret,  second  d^iu.  of  Thomas 
W-  Coke,  esq.,  of  Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk 
{afterwanU  Earl  of  Loiceater).  and  aunt  of 
Thomas  George^  2nd  Earl  of  Lichfield  ; 


aho  waa  bora  in  1814,  and  married,  in 
1838,  the  Hon.  Bouverie  Franeis  Prim- 
roae,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Archibald, 
4  th  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

At  Shindiffe  Hall,  Durham,  aged  SI, 
Cipt,  John  Prince,  ILK.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  Ariadns 
in  1800,  but  being  shortly  after warda 
transferred  to  the  Aftdi'mnrtda,  sailed  for 
the  We*t  Indioa ;  he  there  joined  the 
3fft'jnanitnf!,  and  returned  Ut  England.  He 
waa  altorwardjSi  employed  iu  blockaile  ser^ 
vice  oflf  the  Texel,  and  subsequently  again 
proceeded  to  the  W^etit  Indies.  Between 
1810  and  IS  15  he  was  employed  on  tbft 
Mediterranean,  West  Indian,  aud  boma 
aitationa,  and  be  aooepted  the  rank  of 
retired  commander  la  1841.  He  married 
Isabella,  youQgest  dan.  of  tbe  lat«  Sheldon 
Cradoek,  esq  J  of  Uartfortb,  co,  York. 

At  Southampton,  aged  05,  Lieut.CoL 
John  Lnca^s  Wilton,  G.B,  The  deceaaed 
erttered  the  Army  as  an  ensign  in  ld27| 
and  served  with  his  regiment  in  India, 
where  he  commanded  the  fort  of  Loodi- 
anah  during  the  early  part  of  the  Sutlej 
campaign,  and  waa  subsequently  present 
with  the  50th  Regiment  in  the  battle  of 
Aliwal,  where  he  was  severely  burnt  by 
an  explosion  of  one  of  the  enemy's  tum- 
brils, and  at  the  battle  of  Sabraon.  He 
served  in  the  Eastern  campaign  of  1S5I- 
55,  including  the  battles  of  Almn  aud 
lukermann^  at  the  latter  in  command  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  50th  throughout 
the  day,  the  regiment  being  detached  to 
support  the  lat  Division.  He  also  com- 
manded  the  regiment  at  the  Call  of  Seba«- 
topul-  For  hui  services  in  the  Crimea  tbo 
deceaaed  o^cer  received  the  medal  and 
thi-es  clasps  for  Alnui,  Inker  man,  and  So- 
bastopol;  the  silver  war  medal  and  one 
olasp  for  India  ;  the  Sardinian  and  Turkish 
medals  ;  waa  made  a  knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  received  the  Order  of  the 
Mejidic  of  the  4th  class.  He  waa  also 
made  a  companion  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  in  1357. 

Oct.  12.  In  Upper  Brook-street,  aged 
86,  the  Lady  Caroline  Thynne.  She  waa 
the  youngeat  dau.  of  Thoinaa,  Ist  Marquis 
of  Bath,  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Cavendish, 
eldest  dau.  of  William,  2nd  Duke  of 
Portland,  aud  ^va8  born  in  August}  17S1. 

At  Batb,  Fanny,  relict  of  the  Ven» 
Henry  Bathurat,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich. 

At  Provender,  aged  four  and  a  half 
months,  Hugh  Tatton,  infant  son  of  tho 
Kev.  R.  K  natch  bull  Hugessen,  rector  of 
Cheriton,  Kent. 

At  Eastcott  House,  Wells,  Alfred 
Perkins,  e^q,,  J. P.  for  Somerset. 

At  Sneir»  Park,  Upfier  Edmonton,  aged 
83,  Capt.  John  Rutherford. 
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At  Broughion,  Lincolnslure,  a^^od  nine 
^eare,  A.  John  de  Schepden,  eeooud  aur* 
Tivingaen  of  the  He  v.  T,  B.  Wright,  rector. 

Ott.  12.  At  Fans,  suddenlj,  aged  5», 
M^  F.  Diibner,  the  learned  and  akilfol 
HeUeuUt,  More  than  twenty  volumec  of 
the  *'  Bibliotb^ue  dea  CUwiques  Grees  " 
bear  his  digoature,  and  among  them  are 
the  works  of  H  ©aiod,  TbcKJcrituB,  Nioinder, 
Oppiau,  Kuripide^  Jiilcnatidcr,  Polybtua, 
Arrkn*  Plutarch,  Arietotle,  Porphyry, 
TheophraiitujB^  Sirabo^  St,  John  Chrysoii* 
tcmi.  He  prepared  a  new  editioti  of  the 
Qteek  Anthology,  which  he  hod  enriched 
with  more  than  600  new  epigiaiiia,  and  ho 
had  jtut  pvibiitshod  A  new  and  oompletely 
ivmed  e«iition  of  '^Cnear's  Coramen- 
tariee,"  which  was  issued  by  the  Impenal 
Preas  on  the  occasion  of  the  UniTeraal 
El  position.  The  Emperor,  who  could 
appreciate  the  merits  of  ihia  modest  and 
diainterested  jaroit/,  had  granted  him 
recently  a  pension  from  his  privy  purse. 

Oct.  18.  A  gf d  7 1,  Edwin  Maddy,  D.C.L., 
of  15r  Queen's-gat«'pliice^  ReuBiogton,  and 
The  Hill  Iloufc*?,  Ke}vedon,  Eiaex.  He 
wai  educated  at  Brasenose  Coll.,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1B35,  and  after- 
wards took  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

At  18^  Buckingham-road,  aged  27» 
Nathalie,  wife  of  the  Bev.  C.  Paacal, 
paeteur  of  the  French  Froteatant  Church, 
Brighton. 

Oe/.  14.  At  Old  Brathay,  suddenly, 
Catherine  Peachy  infant  dau,  of  the  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Boutflower. 

At  118,  Sloone-street,  aged  59,  laabella, 
wife  of  CoL  the  Hon.  Harry  Burrard 
Balxeil,  fShe  was  the  dau.  of  the  kte  Rev. 
Alexander  Campbell,  and  wa«  married  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Dahcell  in  1827. 

At  Yentuor,  aged  26,  George  CiLmpbell 
De  Morgan,  M.A.,  Yice-Principal  of  Uni* 
Tertity  Hall.  The  deoeaaed  waa  one  of  a 
fanulj  of  ditttinguiahed  roathematieiana, 
and  had  gone  to  Yentoor  for  the  benefit 
of  hia  h^th,  which  had  anflered  from 
over-work. 

At  Bozted,  Easex,  aged  81,  the  Eev. 
Charlea  Norman,  vicar.  He  waa  educated 
at  St.  Catherine'a  Hall,  Cambtidge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1816,  and  he  waa 
appointed  vicar  of  Boxted  in  184  J. 

At  Over  \\'orton,  Oxon,  aged  76,  the 
Eev,  William  Wikon,  D.D.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Wadham  Coll,,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  18H,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1817,  B.D,  in  1827,  and  UD.  in 
1851  *  he  waa  curate  of  Harrow-on  the^ 
Hill  181 4- 16,  curate  of  Ovor-Wortati  1816- 
22,  vicar  of  Waltham*tow  Ig22-i8»  and 
waa  again  appointed  curate  of  Over^ 
Worton  in  1866. 

Oct,  16.   At  BroadaUliv^  aged  43,  Capt. 


Geo(rge  Swaby,  late  of  the  Military  \ 
and  mrmerly  of  the  IStb  Re^t. 

At  C  -ed  64,  the  H«r.  Q 

Bridg'  I  i^tor.    He  wa 

at   Tr::...^,       .....    Cambridg«k, 
graduated  B.A.    in  1825,   and  , 
M.A.  in  1823  ;  he  wa^  appointed 
Chawtou  in  1837,  and  runl  deaao.  of 
in  1861. 

At  The  Moorings,  Menai>bxidtg% 
74,  Hugh  Price,  Comm,  RN»  Tl 
oeaaed  entered  the  navy  in  WHJ 
aupemumerary  on  board  the  «VorlAi 
landt  in  which  vessel  be  served  for 
time  in  the  West  Indiea.  He  waa 
wards  attached  to  the  force  in  tht  I 
and  next  served  at  H&Ufax.  Id  11 
waa  advanoed  to  the  rank  of  lieut« 
and  at  the  oloee  of  that  year  retun 
England,  and  waa  placed  on  the 
half  pay  liat.  The  deceaaed  waa  s 
and  ha<9  left  iaaue. 

OcL  16.  At  Quatt  Rcetdry,  Bte^SdCi 
aged  46,  Mary  KUaabeth,  thurd  dau. 
late  Rev.  Edmund  Carr. 

At  Brighton,  aged  <S($,  the  Rev. 
Paaaand,  rector  of  Sblptou-on  Chfl 
Ozon.  He  waa  educated  at  Si. 
Ball,  Ozfofd,  where  he  graduated  B 
1824,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1821 
was  appointed  vioar  ol  Shipton-on^ 
weU  in  1S3L 

CM,  17.  At  Berkeley  CksUev  CO. 
oeater,  i^ged  79,  the  Right  Hon. 
Fitahardinge.     See  OsiTuaKT. 

At  La  timers  Bucks, 
wife  of    the  lUv.    Bryant 
aecond  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 
Little  Miaaenden  Abbe/. 

Oct,  18.  At  34,  Berkeley-aqi 
60,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Colchc 
Obit  GARY. 

At  46,  Queen'a-gate-terrace, 
William  R^iinald  Heaketh  ~ 
keth,  esq.     He  waa  the  youD] 
the  laU  Lloyd  H.  Bamford  H 
of  Gwrych  Qutle,  Denbighflhire 
in   1862),  by  Lady  Emily  Eather 
yoiuigefit   dau.   of   William,    lat 
Beauchomp;   ho  was  bom  in   IS^O, 
waa  formerly  Capt.  46th  Regt. 

(hi,  19.    At  Eccleahall  Caatle, 
ahire^  aged  79,  the  Right  Rev.  J.  Loj 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  LichfieliL   See 

Latelif.— At  Paria,  M.  Nuxii 
cashier  at  the  Comptoir  d' 
is  Bald  by  a  French  paper,  that 
gold  had  paaaed  tbrnugh  his  handa 
would  auffiu 

In  Lond  Liry 

gtl,    of      the     AwUjU  ,i     L   ,   .  LX  rs 

celebrated    family    of    wal 
Bond-atreet^  a  6iui,  howevcc,,  Hi 
exIjiUng. 
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Erratum. — The  reader  is  requested  to  make  a  correction  on  page  617.  Th 
line  which  should  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  has,  by  a  printer' 
mistake,  been  placed  at  the  top. 
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MADEMOISELLE     MATHILDE, 
By  Henry  Kikgsley. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SILENCE   THAT    DREADFUL    BELL, 

I  ERE,"  said  Andre  Desilles  to  the  Skipper,  "  there  is  at 
least  peace/'  And  the  Skipper  said  in  reply,  "  Hra  ? 
Is  there  peace  in  that  rock,  think  you  ? "  And 
pointed  to  Mont  St.  Michel. 
The  little  brig  in  which  Andre  Desilles  had  taken  passage  from 
Poole  to  St.  Malo  had  been  driven  too  far  east  in  a  smart  gale  of 
wind,  and  was  now  making  up  her  westings  The  sea  had  not  gone 
down  ;  but  they  were  very  lazily  and  comfortably  toiling  on,  reeling, 
rolling,  and  diving  before  the  gentle  easterly  wind.  To  their  left, 
with  the  hills  of  the  bocage  behind  it,  lay  Avranches,  a  line  of  white 
houses,  topped  by  the  grandest  of  all  cathedrals'**  in  the  land  of  cathe- 
drals— Normandy.  Nearer,  the  dim  smoke  rising  from  little  Pont- 
orson,  but  close  by,  rising  from  green  sea  and  yellow  sand,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  air,  with  the  free  sea  birds  skimming  around 
it,  rose  the  glorious  and  mighty  stone  flower  which  they  call  Mont 
St.  Michel. 

*^  Not  much  peace  even  here,  monsieur,**  said  the  Skipper,  re- 
suming.    *'  You  won't  find  much  peace  in  France  anywheres  for  a 

*  Since  utterly  destroyed  to  the  very  last  stone ;  not,  however,  by  Uie  Revolutionists. 
It  fell,  I  believe,  by  decay, 
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year  or  two,  in  prison  or  out  of  prison,  I  doubt.  It's  the  kir 
prisoners  as  are  biting  at  them  bars  just  now.  There'll  be  ot 
prisoners  soon.'' 

So  said  the  honest  English  sailor,  and  Andre  said  nothing,  I 
indeed  \  there  was  but  little  chance  of  peace  for  him.  He  had  1 
his  last  peace  in  the  two  months  at  Sheepsden.  During  that  time 
had  scarcely  realised  what  was  going  on  in  France.  Mathilde  I 
been  his  siren,  and  he  had  slept.  This  rude  and  noble  old  Hatchv 
Cuttle  had  roused  him. 

Do  you  know  the  infinite  value  of  a  sailor's  blufFness  ?  Do  ] 
appreciate  the  extraordinary  value  of  the  outspoken  truthfulness  o 
really  fine  sailor  ?  A  soldier  will  never  lie,  but  he  tells  the  truth, 
the  tradition  of  his  profession,  so  very  gently  and  so  politely,  that ) 
miss  the  point  (unless  you  are  of  his  mess — the  truth  is  told  bol 
enough  at  the  mess-table).  Now,  my  sailor  tells  the  blunt,  pi 
truth  in  a  most  disagreeable  manner  very  often,  whenever  he  s 
occasion,  in  a  way  which  I  can  only  liken  to  a  green  sea  walking 
over  your  bulwarks.     Nobody  likes  it ;  but  it  is  not  bad  for  them 

He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  this  rude  old  English  sailor  when 
had  first  got  on  board,  and   had  told  him  much  —  more  than 
Englishman  would  have  been  likely  to  tell — quite  enough,  indeed, 
make  the  shrewd,  gentle  old  man  understand  matters.     When 
had  told  him  all,  the  Skipper  (a  Dorsetshire  man,  who  knew 
parties)  had  said  somewhat  bluffly,  '*  Well,  sir,  my  opinion  is,  t 
you  had  better  have  stuck  to  the  ship,  and  not  gone   ashore  ai 
the  young  lady.     If  you  undertake  to  do  a  thing,  sir,  do  it.     "V 
undertook  your  company  in  the  Regiment  du  Roi,  and  you  w 
philandering  after  that  saint  of  a  woman  (I  know  her),  and  left  y< 
men  to  take  care  of  themselves.     You  will  live  to  regret  it." 

That  was  the  first  thing  which  this  quaint  old  English  Skipper  s 
to  arouse  Andre.  Andre  had  been  getting  but  little  intelligei 
from  France,  while  this  old  fellow  had  been  going  to  and  fro.  Am 
had  been  asleep.  The  old  man  had  told  him  about  burning  chatea 
and  other  matters  of  which  we  cannot  speak  ;  and  Andre,  wl 
they  were  sailing  past  Mont  St.  Michel,  had  said,  "  There  is  pej 
here,  at  all  events."     And  the  old  sea-dog  had  answered  as  above 

'^  Peace,  sir  ?  "  continued  the  Skipper  ;  "  Who  are  you  that  3 
should  either  desire  or  deserve  peace  ?  Look  at  that  Mont  St.  MicI 
there.  The  French  priest  whom  I  have  carried  over  lately,  I 
Martin,  told  me  how  to  admire  it :  he  says  there  is  not  such  a  th 
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in  Europe.  Very  like  \  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  It  is  beautiful  enough ; 
but  it  would  look  prettier,  in  my  mind,  without  the  white  fingers 
of  the  captives  clawing  at  the  bars*  And  you  talk  of  peace  !  Talk 
about  furious  resistance  to  the  death  \ — talk  about  blood,  and  fire, 
and  fur)'  ;  but  don't  let  me  hear  any  French  gentleman  talk  about 
peace.  That  time  has  gone  by,  sir.  I  have  sailed  from  Poole  to 
Cherbourg  and  St,  Malo  too  long,  sir,  not  to  know,  I  hear  the 
wharf  men  and  stevedores  talking  as  they  unload  my  cargo;  and  their 
talk  is  about  you,  and  such  as  you,  sir ;  and  they  hate  you  with  a 
deep  and  desperate  hatred.      Your  order  is  doomed.'* 

The  conversation  then  turned  again  on  the  progress  of  the  Revo- 
lution j  and  Andre  once  more  saw  that  he  had  been  asleep ;  that  the 
conflagration  had  come  without  his  knowing  it.  Still,  all  day  they 
sailed  quietly  on  until  Mont  St.  Michel  was  only  a  pearl-gray  cloud 
and  a  recollection,  and  the  low  Rochers  de  Cancale  lay  eastward  from 
them,  jagged  as  the  Bernese  Oberland,  black  as  Fogo,  and  they 
sighted  the  innumerable  grai\ite  islands  in  the  bay  of  St,  Malo,  on 
the  largest  of  which  Chateaubriand  now  lies  buried, 

'*  And  there,**  said  Andre  Desilles,  "  is  my  dear  old  home.  You 
would  like  St,  Male,  Captain." 

**  Should  I?"  said  the  Skipper.  "  Oh  ^  I  don't  much  think  I 
should  at  the  present  moment.  Can  you  make  out  the  colour  of 
that  flag  at  the  batteiy  \  " 

'*  How  curious.     They  have  got  a  red  flag  up,"  said  Andre. 

**  Ah  !  theyVe  got  a  red  flag  up,"  said  the  Skipper,  '^  You  never 
said  a  truer  word  than  that  in  your  life.  Now,  Bob,"  he  continued 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  ^'  don't  go  a*writing  your  name  with  the 
ship.'-  There  is  eight  knots  of  stream  and  a  strong  northerly  sack 
of  wind*     Mind  your ship." 

^'  I  was  a-looking  at  that  there  flag,"  growled  Bob ;  '*  and  a- waiting 
for  they  to  run  up  the  bunting  for  a  pilot." 

"  Mind  your  ship,*'  retorted  the  Skipper.  "  If  you  don't  know  the 
channel  yet,  I  can  show  it  to  you.  Close  the  Tour  Solidor  with  the 
round  hill  inland,  and  run  Tier  straight  up  the  Ranee  on  the  tide. 
That  is  all  the  pilotage  you'U  get." 

Boh  was  an  old  man-of-war's  man,  and  said,  "  You  are  putting 
her  right  under  that  old  battery  at  Dinard." 

*' We  will  chance  that,^'  said  the  Skipper. 
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**  What's  the  good  ?  "  said  Bob.     *'  Pd  get  her  round  now." 

^'  Knowing  what  we  have  aboard  ?  "  asked  the  Skipper. 

Bob  swore,  and  put  her  at  it. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  asked  Andre. 

"  Revolution  !  "  said  the  Skipper.     "  Put  her  at  it,  Bob." 

The  brig  raced  in  on  the  tide,  and  Andre  could  see  the  rocks  on 
which  he  had  once  sat  with  De  Valognes  quite  plainly.  The  sea, 
raging  and  foaming,  had  nearly  submerged  them,  and  was  rising  eveiy 
minute.  He  was  thinking  of  how  much  had  come  and  gone  in  so 
very  few  months,  when  he  heard  some  one  laughing  behind  him. 
It  was  Barbot,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  same  place.  He  moved 
away  to  the  Skipper. 

"Do  you  dread  violence  to  jour  ship,  then,  dear  firiend?"he 
said.     "  Our  governments  are  not  at  war.'' 

"  But  there  is  mischief  in  St.  Malo,"  said  the  Skipper.    **  Listen." 

He  listened  as  the  ship  drove  on,  so  close  to  shore  that  they  could 
see  that  there  were  only  three  persons  on  the  wharf  under  the  walls : 
a  feeble  old  blind  woman,  bowed  by  age,  who  felt  her  way  with  a 
stick ;  a  drunken  man,  who  danced  wildly  round  by  himself,  fell 
against  the  wall,  and  then  danced  again;  and  a  quiet  man,  who 
angled  with  a  rod  and  line  in  the  rising  tide  for  mullet.  These  were 
the  only  three  to  be  seen  upon  the  wharf.  But  over  the  heads 
of  these,  cling  clang,  cling  clang,  went  ringing  the  sound  of  the 
cathedral  bell,  which  only  half  deadened  a  dull  sound  of  confusion 
which  arose  from  the  close  streets,  and  which  seemed  to  take  the 
place  of  a  dull,  ill-sung  bass  to  the  maddening  sharp  treble  of  thebelL 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  What  is  that  awful  bell  ?  **  said 
Andr6. 

"  Le  tocsin.  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,"  said  Barbot,  who  was  at  his 
elbow.     "  Le  peuple  se  declare.     Voila  tout.     Enfin  1  *' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

M.  d'isigny  meets  strange  company. 

I  SHOULD  be  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  history  of  the  whole 
French  Revolution  there  was  scarcely  a  man  who  did  less,  or  who 
influenced  other  people  less,  than  M.  D'Isigny.  He  was  a  preci- 
sionist  and  a  bully ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  about 
anything  which   I  have  seen,   I  should  say  that   precisionista  and 
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bullies  have  infinitely  less  power  than  any  other  class  of  people 
going. 

Is  the  moral  of  Aristides  quite  forgotten  ?  Dlsigny  was  as  good 
as  Aristides,  and  quite  as  clever;  and  when  his  little  world  grew  old 
enough  to  think  for  themselves,  they  rose  in  rebellion  against  his 
goodness.  They  might  possibly  have  stood  his  goodness,  if  he  had 
not  been  such  a  bully.  He  would  let  them  see  that  he  was  good  on 
every  occasion  ;  and  they,  not  being  absolutely  perfect,  disliked  it^ — 
indeed,  Adcle  rebelled.  Mat  hi  Id  e  took  him  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  went  to  bed  every  night  lamenting  and  accusing  herself,  because 
she  was  not  as  good  as  her  father.  But  she  is  nobody  \  only  old 
Mathilde.     The  Girondists  were  all  dreadfully  good,  but 

**  Roktntl  the  Jitst,  wilh  ribands  m  his  shoes," 

was  not  so  dreadfully  good  as  D'Isigny.  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  DTsigny  was  a  perfectly  faultless  and  perfectly  determined 
man  %  and  also  one  who  never  made  anyone  do  what  he  wanted 
them,  with  the  exception  of  old  Mathilde. 

Now  his  wife  \  you  shall  see  her,  but  I  am  not  going  to  explain 
hen  She  said  truly,  when  she  said  that  Marat  represented  the  fiiry 
of  the  Revolution  ;  yet  old  Lady  Somers,  whose  schoolfellow  she 
was,  never  hatid  her.  I  am  not  Madame  D*I$igny's  apologist.  Lady 
Somers  used  to  say  that  she  was  a  wild,  violent,  high-spirited 
woman,  who  had  been  driven  into  her  almost  maniac  state  of  fury  by 
her  husband's  precisionism.  She  is  a  ghastly  character,  and  I  will 
deal  with  her  as  little  as  I  can.  The  spectacle  of  a  furious  old 
woman^ — still  calling  herself  Protestant,  cut  off  from  the  ties  of 
religion,  home,  country,  family,  husband — is  not  a  pleasant  one.  I 
love  to  write  about  pleasant  things,  and  the  contemplation  of  a  coarse, 
half-maddened  Tory  EnglishwomaJi,  in  the  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution,  is  not  pleasant.  Her  intense  hatred  of  her  husband,  and 
Mathilde^ s  intense  devotion  to  her  father^ — one  and  the  same  person — 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  worthy  of  notice. 

D'Isigny  went  stalking  about  Paris,  in  his  new  rSle^  a  deputy 
admired  by  every  one  for  his  extremely  noble  appearance,  and  well 
put-on  dress.  Admired  by  every  one,  but  by  none  so  much  as 
himself.  There  was  never  a  pie  but  his  fingers  were  in  it.  There 
was  never  a  plot  but  what  he  heard  of  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
ever  entered  in  the  mind  of  another  man  to  conceive  anything  so 
foolish*     We  shall  have  more  to  do  with  him  afterwards.     He  went 
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about  button-holing  and  boring  every  one ;  a  fussy  politician,  whc 
believed  that  he  was  pulling  the  bell-rope,  while  he  was  only  trying 
to  make  the  bell  itself  shake.  So  good,  kind  M.  D'Isigny  went  up 
and  down  Paris,  saying  to  himself:  "Mirabeau  can't  last.  He  wa! 
/bloui  at  dinner  yesterday,  and  he  was  extremely  short  in  his  answers 
even  to  me.  His  temper  is  going  with  his  health*  I  shall  not  hav< 
to  wait  long." 

**  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  and  me  ; "  I  heard,  if,  my  memor) 
serves  me  right,  such  words  said  on  one  occasion.  It  would  ht 
painful  to  say  who  the  me  was  on  that  occasion.  D'Isigny  had  full) 
persuaded  himself  that  Mirabeau  out  of  the  way,  he  was  the  mar 
who  would  be  summoned  to  save  France. 

He  was  as  brave  as  a  lion  ;  nay,  he  was  as  brave  as  a  tiger,  whicl 
is  more.  Yet  one  morning  in  this  dark  winter  he  got  a  letter  whicl 
tested  all  his  courage.  It  was  dated  ominously  from  the  Ru< 
Jacquerie  (now  swept  away  by  Boulevard  de  Decembre,  dqwj 
which  your  rifled  cannon  can  go,  blasting  away  revolution) ;  but  ir 
the  winter  of  1789,  it  was  not  a  quarter  of  the  town  into  which  : 
decently-dressed  man  cared  to  go.  The  letter,  dated  from  such  s 
dangerous  place,  was  very  emphatic.  That  was  nothing  to  D'Isigny 
he  could  be  as  emphatic  as  any  one ;  but  it  was  an  appeal  ad  miseri- 
cordiam  from  a  sick  man,  for  assistance.  That  was  an  appeal  whicl 
he  never  could  resist ;  good  works  among  the  poor  had  been  a  habii 
of  his  family  for  generations.  So  he  started  on  this, — to  a  man  of  hij 
very  aristocratic  appearance, — very  dangerous  errand  of  mercy. 

He  did  not  know  who  had  sent  to  him.  The  letter  was  merelj 
signed,  "  One  who  loves  your  daughter."  I  think  that  he  wouk 
have  gone  without  this  personal  appeal. 

So  he  started  on  foot,  with  nothing  to  defend  him  but  a  riding- 
whip.  That  he  could  not  have  gone  into  St.  Antoine  one  knows  ; 
but  this  was  a  quarter  a  little  more  respectable  than  St.  Antoine  \ 
yet  one  which  would  turn  out  to  the  tocsin  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  than  St.  Antoine  itself.  It  was  a  dangerous  journey. 
Petion,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  it,  told  him  that  he  should  disguise 
himself,  and  go  en  polisson^  if  he  would  go  ;  but  D'Isigny  never  con- 
descended to  that. 

He  stalked  on  through  the  rapidly-narrowing  streets  imtil  the 
people  began  to  observe  him.  At  first  they  were  silent,  and  merely 
stood  out  of  his  way.  But  the  fatal  word  "  aristocrat  "  was  passed 
on  quicker  than  he  could  walk,  and  the  squalid  wild  crowd,  in  the 
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hideous  filthy  street,  divided  before  him,  and  ranged  itself  on  what 
should  have  been  the  trottoh\  m  a  way  that  D'Isigny  did  not,  as  a 
practical  man,  like. 

D'lsigny  had  heard — nay,  D'Isigny  knew — that  drunkenness  pre- 
vailed to  a  very  great  extent  in  St.  Antoine  j  but  looking  at  the 
awful  wall  of  quiet  faces  which  fenced  his  way,  saw  that  there  was 
no  drunkenness  anriong  them.  These  people  were  of  an  order  above 
St*  Antoine.  They  were  sober  enough,  dangerously  soberj  but  they 
were,  if  such  an  utter  confusion  of  metaphor  may  be  allowed,  calmly 
infuriated. 

Not  a  single  drunken  man  for  a  thousand  in  St*  Antoine.  Only 
one,  whom  D'lsigny  may  thank.  There  was  a  drunken  giant, 
fearfully  ivre^  who  carried  a  child  of  three  years  old  in  his  arms. 
This  fellow,  reeling  from  his  sober  companions  to  insult  D'lsigny, 
tripped  on  the  rough  pavement,  and  cast  the  child  heavily  on  the 
ground, 

D'lsigny  had  it  in  his  arms  in  a  moment.  *'  Mon  pauvre  petit  1 
Mon  cher  petit !     Regardez  done,  et  ne  pleurnichez  pas. 

**  Madame  About  %iendm, 
Avec  scs  gateaux  et  noix, 
El  sous  son  lablier  itendra 
Les  objets  dc  clioix," 

So  he  sang  aloud  to  the  quiet  little  face  which  lay  on  his  arm, 
too  quiet  to  please  him. 

"  Mon  dieu  !  mais  je  peur  qu'il  est  mort.  C'est  Impossible  ! 
Madame,  I  beg  you  to  approach,"  he  went  on  with  a  gentle  appealing 
face  to  a  tall,  gaunt  woman  who  was  nearest  to  him.  ''The  child 
is  seriously  hurt  or  else  dead.     I  pray  you  assist  me*" 

There  were  a  dozen  women  round  him  at  once  ;  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  orders  was  so  heavy  now  that  they  had  hesitated  to 
approach  him  for  one  instant ;  the  women  carried  off  the  child,  and 
the  word  was  passed  that  it  was  dead. 

D'lsigny  was  now  surrounded  by  a  wild,  gaunt  crowd  of  men,  and 
gave  himself  up  for  lost.  He  was  very  much  mistaken  indeed* 
The  eldest  among  them  spoke  first. 

'*  Patriots,  this  man  is  no  aristocrat.  This  m.in  is  not  of  the 
breed  of  De  Retz,  or  De  Sade.  He  is  no  monster.  He  is  a  good 
citizen,  this  man,  and  is  tender  and  humane." 

*'I  am  an  extremely  good  citizen,  my  dear  friends,**  said  D'lsigny, 
who  though  brave  as  a  tiger,  thought,  that  under  the  circumstances, 
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there  could  be  no  harm  in  being  on  his  best  behaviour.  There  wai 
a  murmur  of  acclamation. 

''  And  where  is  the  patriot  going,  then  ? "  said  a  very  advancec 
patriot  indeed,  shoving  his  way  to  the  front:  a  gentleman  whc 
appeared  to  have  stolen  a  ragged  blue  blouse,  a  ragged  pair  of  blacl 
trousers,  and  an  odd  pair  of  sabots,  and  with  no  other  garments  thai 
these:  a  man  who  looked  like  a  lunatic  who  had  escaped,  and  hac 
stolen  his  two  only  articles  of  dress  from  a  broken-down  butcher. 
This  man  repeated,  "  Where  is  the  patriot  with  the  fine  clothes,  anc 
the  silver-handled  whip,  going,  then  ?  He  has  been  in  gfeat  danger 
this  citizen.     Where  is  he  going  ?  " 

''  I  am  going,  my  dear  friends,"  said  D'Isigny,  *'  to  Numen 
Seize,  Rue  Jacquerie." 

If  one  of  that  very  advanced  patriot  Orsini's  bombs  had  £allei 
among  these  patriots,  it  could  scarcely  have  caused  a  greater  effect 
They  started  and  stared,  and  quick  words  of  intelligence,  inaudible 
to  Dlsigny,  passed  among  them.  ''  I  am  going  to  have  an  adven- 
ture," he  thought. 

''  I  am  no  De  Sade  or  De  Retz,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am,  as  you  saw 
deeply  grieved  by  this  unhappy  accident.  I  have  once  lost  a  chile 
myself,  and  I  deeply  feel,  also,  for  all  your  sufferings.  I  am  bourn 
on  an  errand  of  mercy  now.  Will  any  kind  citizen  guide  me  t< 
Numero  Seize,  Rue  Jacquerie  ?  " 

It  was  singular  to  see  how  the  greatest  blackguard  among  then 
all  instantly  assumed  the  command.  The  patriot  who  seemed  t( 
have  strayed  out  of  St.  Antoine,  and  who  looked  like  a  lunatic  butcher 
instantly  gave  the  word,  "  Follow  then,  citizen,"  and  was  submittec 
to  by  the  others,  and  by  D'Isigny  himself.  They  were,  he  noticed 
comparatively  respectable  people  round ;  but  this  horrible  man  was 
evidently  their  master,  and  his.     He  followed  him. 

The  crowd  stared  strangely  as  they  passed  along  to  see  such  s 
figure  as  that  of  D'Isigny  following  such  an  one  as  that  of  the  mar 
who  led  him.  Yet  they  did  not  molest. him  in  any  way.  Th< 
story  of  the  child  had  passed  on  among  them,  and  with  that  frightfu 
figure  as  his  escort,  he  was  safer  than  with  a  squadron  of  dragoons. 

Clop,  clop,  went  the  sabots  over  the  heavy  stones,  and  the  mar 
seldom  looked  back.  They  soon  left  the  larger  street,  and  got  intc 
a  labyrinth  of  narrower  and  narrower  streets,  from  which  D^Isign) 
doubted  if  he  could  ever  extricate  himself.  At  last  the  man  stopped 
and  rang  a  bell  at  a  low,  mean,  and  very  dangerous-looking  door. 


It  was  opened  by  a  wild-looking  woman  of  some  thirty  years. 
Before  the  man  had  time  to  say  anything,  one  of  the  strangest- 
looking  women  ever  seen  came  out,  and  said,  hurriedly ,  **  Is  that 
M.  D'Isigny  ?  " 

The  strangest  woman  !  Dressed  like  a  Swiss  of  some  canton  or 
another,  D'Isigny  could  not  tell  of  which  j  with  short  petticoats, 
banded  hair,  and  a  strange  provincial  head-dress,  white  stockings 
and  low  shoes,  neat  and  clean  as  she  could  be  ;  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  dowdy  woman  who  had  opened  the  door.  Such  a  strange 
little  face,  restless,  wild,  yet  tender  and  piquant,  with  eyes  which 
attracted  his  own,  and  made  him  set  his  handsome  thin  lips  as  a 
man  does  in  the  effort  of  memory, 

D*Isigny  bowed  to  her  in  acknowledgment.  She  said,  "Come  in. 
Monsieur,  Jean  Bon,"  to  the  patriot,  '*  I  thank  you.  Go,"  And 
the  patriot  went.  D'Isigny  went  in,  and  the  door  was  shut  behind 
him* 

The  dowdy  woman  disappeared  into  a  room  from  which  there 
came  a  smell  of  cooking— he  fancied,  principally  of  onions.  The 
young  Swiss  woman  led  him  up  a  rotten  old  staircase,  and  pausing 
at  the  top,  before  a  door,  said,  "  Go  in  ;  he  knows  that  you  are 
come.     Don't  irritate  him,  he  is  really  iJL" 

He  was  determined  not  to  fhnch  in  his  adventure  now.  He  turned 
the  handle  of  the  door  and  went  in,  seeing  in  an  instant  that  he  was 
among  the  patriots  with  a  vengeance. 

It  was  a  large  room,  but  very  squalid  i  and  in  the  corner  was  abed 
with  a  sick  man  in  it-  Besides  the  sick  man  there  was  only  one 
other  person  in  the  room,  a  young  man,  about  thirty,  who  confronted 
him  i  D'Isigny  saying  to  himself,  "  Now  I  wonder  who  you  may  bc.*^ 
A  middle-sized  young  man,  about  thirty,  with  a  high  narrow  fore- 
head, a  long,  thin,  hooked  nose,  and  a  loose,  restless  mouth.  His  long 
hair  fell  down  over  the  high  collar  of  his  swallow-tailed  coat.  He 
was  not  badly  dressed,  and  looked  like  a  gentleman,  holding  himself 
very  upright,  and  though  slight  of  figure,  seemed  almost  athletic. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  D'Isigny  noticed  about  him  was  his 
extreme  restlessness ,  his  body  was  never  at  ease,  but  was  always  in 
an  attitude. 

He  was  by  way  of  passing  D'Isigny  to  go  out,  and  D'Isigny 
calmly  drew  on  one  side,  raising  his  hat,  to  make  room  for  him. 
The  bow  was  not  returned^  and  the  young  man  was  passing  in,  when 
a  voice  from  the  bed,  which  made  D'Isigny  start,  said, — 
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*'  Do  not  go,  Camille  Desmoulins  ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  hii 
but  what  yoii  may  hear." 

D'Isigny  advanced  at  once  to  the  bed,  and  looked  down  on  d: 
sick  man.     It  was  Marat. 

The  pillow  was  white  and  clean,  for  the  Swiss  woman  hi 
sister,  the  Mademoiselle  Marat  who  lived  so  long,  had  ordered  thin{ 
well  for  him,  as  much  as  Madame  the  Dowdy  would  allow  her.  An 
on  that  pillow  lay  that  terrible  head  soon  to  be  the  most  deep! 
loved  and  the  most  deeply  detested  in  France.  ''  Hideous  ? 
D'Isigny  thought:  "Yes.  Powerful? — Yes.  Beautifol?  Nc 
Well,"  thought  D'Isigny,  "  it  is  certainly  bizarre^  and  that  is  or 
form  of  beauty." 

The  head  was  quiet  on  its  pillow,  and  it  was  laughing,  whic 
some  said  was  a  more  terrible  time  at  which  to  see  it  than  when 
scowled.  D'Isigny,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  think  so.  Althoug 
the  complexion  was  deadly,  the  lips  were  gasping,  and  the  terrib 
fell  of  hair  was  half  covering  its  forehead  \  he  did  not  feel  the  dead! 
shrinking  from  the  head  that  he  had  felt  before,  in  England ;  tl 
laugh  was  almost  pleasant.  He  was  puzzled  beyond  measure,  ai 
considering  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  what  he  said  was  almo 
comic. 

''  M.  Marat,  I  deeply  regret  to  see  you  indisposed." 

Marat  laughed  again. 

"I  knew  I  could  fetch  you  here.     A  mystery  or   an  errand 
mercy  would  fetch  you  anywhere.     Now  I  hate  you,  and  I  ha 
errands  of  mercy — or,  at  least,  what  you   call   errands   of  mere 
You,  with  your  handsome  clothes  and  your  handsome  face,  arc  s 
abomination  to  me.     I  have  brought  you  here  to  revile  you,  and 
tell  you  ill  news.     News  which  will  make  you  eat  your  heart." 

D'Isigny  was  the  gentleman  and  the  Christian  in  an  instant.  F 
was  on  his  mettle. 

"  M.  Marat,  you  are  disturbed  by  your  sickness.  I  have  nev 
offended  you." 

"  Bah  !  "    said  Marat.      "  Look  at  this  fellow,   then.     He  ac 
gentleman  to  me — to  me  ! — by  heavens,  to  me  !     Me,  who  hate 
gentleman  as  I  hate  a  toad  or  a  serpent.     If  I  could  get  up,  I  wou 
kill  you." 

He  ended  his  address  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  it  would  not  I 
unfair  to  call  a  scream. 

Camille  Desmoulins  came  quickly  over  from  the  window  in  whic 
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he  had  been  standing,  and  laid  his  hand  quietly  on  Marat's  fore- 
head« 

The  fit  of  shrieking  fury  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  reaction. 
"  Camillcj  dear/'  he  said,  "  kiss  me.  This  man  has  irritated  Ttiz 
beyond  bearing.  I  received  favours  at  the  hand  of  this  man  when  I 
was  in  England  ;  and  they  were  thrown  to  mc  like  a  bone  to  a  dog. 
I  brought  him  here  to-night  for  amusement  partly,  because  I  know 
he  thinks  that  he  can  save  his  soul  by  charity,  and  I  had  ill  news  to 
tell  him*  And  he  has  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  and  he  has  never 
said  one  single  word  of  the  favours  he  did  me,  And  I  hate  you, 
and  will  have  your  head,"  he  added  to  M.  D'Isigny,  quite  quietly 
now,  for  Camille  Desmoulins'  hand  was  in  his  hair. 

"M.  Marat  is  excited  and  feverish,  I  fear,"  said  D'Isigny. 
"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  cause  of  quarrel  between  myself  and 
M.  Marat." 

"  Coals  of  fire  on  my  head  !  "  screamed  Marat,  *'  That  is  the  old 
Christian  trick,"  he  cried,  '^  See  here,  D*Isigny  ;  let  me  see  if 
I  can  exasperate  you.  Our  people  in  Brittany  have  burnt  down  your 
chateau  and  pillaged  your  estate.  I  had  you  here  to  give  you  the 
good  news." 

"Jean,  I  hope  it  was  not  by  your  orders,"  said  Camille  Des- 
moulins. 

"  Not  by  my  order,  Camille.  No,"  said  Marat*  "  I  would  have 
spared  him.  But  when  it  had  happened,  I  thought  that  I  should  like 
to  see  his  cursed  cold  proud  face  flinch  for  an  instant,  and  so  I  sent 
for  him.     And,  curse  him,  it  won't  Hinch," 

"  He  is  behaving  like  a  true  gentleman  and  a  good  man,"  said 
Camille.     "  You  are  emp^rtt-/^ 

*'  Not  quite,"  said  Marat.  "  See,  then.  If  I  hate  him,  I  love 
his  daughter.  You,  man^  Dlsigny,  mark  me  in  this.  I  know  more 
than  you  all.  Mathilde  loved  mc  for  my  own  sake — loved  me, 
because  I  loved  the  people.  It  is  not  for  your  sake  that  I  say  this, 
it  is  for  hers.  You  are  all  going  to  the  devil  together*  I  know  the 
temper  of  the  people ;  but  I  would  save  her,  for  I  love  her,  Chris- 
tian as  she  is.  Now,  mark  me.  If  you  allow  her  to  set  foot  in 
France,  she  will  perish  with  the  rest  of  you  ;  and  you  are  her 
murderer." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


LA    CARAYE    AGAIN. 

Marat's  news  about  the  burning  of  the  chateau  was  pci 
true*  Madame  of  Dtnaii  had  got  herself  burnt  out  of  her  has 
chateau.  The  act  was  an  unpopular  one  in  that  part  of  Britta 
those  who  did  it  found  to  their  cost  afterwards  y  for  this  very  i 
lady  was  famed  &r  and  wide  for  deeds  of  charity,  and  the 
was  only  gazing  at  the  revolution.  Yet  it  was  done,  and  M 
the  Furious  was  in  an  old  house  belonging  to  her  husband,  in 
which  takes  oif  to  right,  above  the  gateway,  halfway  up  thi 
Jesouil  at  Dinan,  threatening,  in  the  most  indiscreet  nnannel 
sword,  and  fury  to  the  perpetrators* 

D'Isjgny  started  at  once,  and  in  eight  days  was  looking 
scene  of  the  disaster — looking  at  the  pretty  chateau,  i«rhcrc  h 
been  born  and  bred,  now  a  noble  mass  of  smoke-grimed  ruin. 
had  trampled  and  torn  about  the  garden,  but  he    found  a  ro^ 
which  his  mother  had  planted,  with  one  frostbitten    bud  u{ 
That  was  all  he  found  of  his  property  which  he  could  carry 
and  so  he  took  that. 

He  rode  across  at  once  to  his  sisters  at  Dinort.  The  Conv* 
St.  Catherine's,  which  was  perched  on  high,  looking  down  upc 
swift  tideway  of  the  Ranee,  was  strangely  quiet  under  tlie 
sun,  which  was  paling  in  the  west.  It  is  all  gone  now,  with 
else ;  but  in  those  times  it  was  a  high-roofed  chateau-likc  but 
which  had  been  added  at  a  later  time  to  the  ogival  chapel, 
had  formed  part  of  the  original  building.  The  chapel  was 
other  side  of  the  building  to  that  which  he  approached,  and  all 
perfectly  silent,  barred,  dead.  He  knocked,  and  there  W3 
response. 

There  had  been  no  violence  here  as  yet.  At  this  lime  of 
there  were  of  course  no  flowers,  yet  the  parterres  were  all  in 
and  a  few  Christmas  roses  were  beginning  to  push  up  through 
mould.  He  shouted  once,  twice,  and  at  the  third  time  he  tho< 
he  heard  an  echo,  and  a  very  singular  one.  He  thought  he 
dared. 

For  it  was  an  echo  of  music,  very  feeble  and  very  faint  i  all 
wiry  in  tone,  yet  perfect  in  tune — a  Gregorian  chant. 
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'*  Bah  !  '*  he  said.  "  It  is  the  nuns  in  the  chapel  at  vespers. 
Poor  souls,  arc  they  undefended  ?  " 

He  went  round  under  the  chape!  windows,  and  heard  the  thin  chant 
go  on.  It  was  feeble,  yet  singularly  plaintive  and  beautiful.  But  it 
was  not  its  plaintive  beauty  which  touched  him,  so  much  as  its 
unutterable  helplessness.  He  had  seen  his  own  house  in  wreck  and 
ruin,  and  he  began  to  appreciate  the  awful  tornado  which  was  upon 
them ;  and  here  he  found  eight  or  nine  lonely,  unprotected  old 
women,  retreated  to  their  chapdj  trying  feebly,  yet  with  good  faith, 
to  whistle  away  the  wind.     So  he  put  it  at  first. 

Yet  it  was  more  solemn  and  more  awful  amidst  the  surrounding 
silence,  than  the  most  furious  thunder-rattle,  D'Isignys  horse, 
which  he  was  leading,  shook  himself  and  rattled  his  bridle, 

**  Cochon !  '*  hissed  D'lsigny  j  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  stood  there  listening  to  the  shrill  well-sung  chant,  until  it  was 
ended. 

There  was  a  side  door  into  the  chapel  opposite  where  he  stood  j 
and  when  all  was  silent  he  beat  upon  il,  somewhat  loud,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  nuns.  It  was  answered  in  a  singular  way.  The 
nuns  inside,  at  once,  with  emphasis,  struck  up^ — if  I  dare  use  such  a 
vulgarism  about  such  a  glorious  piece  of  music, — 

'*  SUbat  Mater  Dolorosa/' 

with  an  emphasis  and  precision  which  sent  the  blood  tingling  into 
Dlsigny's  ears,  and  made  his  eyes  hot  with  emotion.  He  tried  the 
handle  of  the  door  before  him,  and,  lo  !  it  opened,  and  he  passed 
suddenly  into  the  dim  chapel,  leaving  his  horse  outside. 

He  never  thought  of  crossing  himself,  the  sight  was  too  strange 
and  wonderful,  yet  I  fear  too  common  in  those  days.  Nine  nuns, 
too  feeble,  too  friendless,  or  too  brave  to  fly,  had  ensconced  them- 
selves in  the  dim  little  Gothic  chapel,  to  wait  for  death.  They  had 
determined  that  they  would  die  singing,  like  the  Scotch  Covenanters, 
and  the  hymn  they  had  chosen  was  the  Stabat  Mater ;  so  when 
D'Isigny  had  beaten  the  door  they  had  begun  it.  They  were  all 
kneeling  together  when  he  passed  in  and  reverently  advanced  towards 
them  %  and,  seeing  only  him,  they  ceased. 

"  My  sisters,**  he  said,  "  forgive  me.  I  am  D'Isigny,  the  brother 
of  your  Superior.     Is  my  sister  here  ?  ^' 

A  withered  old  nun  rose  from  her  knees,  and  came  towards  him 
calmly. 
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'*  Your  sister  is  gone,  monsieur,"  she  said,  very  quietly* 

**  Do  not  tell  me  that  my  sister  has  deserted  her  post,  madj 
I  mean  mother.     Do  not  tell  me  that,'*  said  Dlsigny,  passions 

**  She  has  only  left  this  post  to  take  one  of  greater  danger/* 
the  sister. 

"  Thank  God  !  '*  said  D'Isigny.     »^  Thank  God  far  that.'' 

For  men's  hearts  and  heads  were  hot  in  those  times,  and 
just   been   looking   on   the   beginning   of    the   great    ruin,   * 
blackened  ruin  of  his  own  house. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  nun,  **  our  sister  has  gone  to  her  real  post, 
am  left  to  teach  these  few  sheep  how  to  die,  as  brides  of 
should  die/* 

**  And  where  is  my  sister  ?  '*  said  D'Isigny. 

*^  By  now,**  said  the  nun,  "she  is  preparing    herself,  by 
probation,  for  the  vision  of  God.     The  blessed    Saint  CatI 
whose  servant  she  was,  pleads   for  her,  and  her  time  tn  pui 
will  be  short ;  not  to  be  shortened  by  our  masses,  for  our  turn 
to-morrow." 

'^  Explain,  madame.     Is  she  dead  ?  '* 

**  The  attack  of  the  Revolutionists  on  La  Garayc,  for  whd 
giveness  we  pray  fasting,"  said   the  nun,  "was   to  take   plao 
afternoon  at  vesper  time.     It  is  over  by  now.     She  put  it  ta 
lady  visitor  of  that  hospital,  whether  her  post  was  not  there, 
are  not  to  be  attacked  till  to-morrow.     We,  weeping,  bade  hei 

"  She  was  a  D'Isigny  !  "  shouted  he,  waving  his  hand  wildlj 
his  head  ;  and  then  recovering  himself,  "  Ladies,  let  me  urge  you 
yourselves  j  1  have  no  hospitality  to  offer  you,  for  my  chateau 
ruins,  or  by  heaven,"  he  added  ferociously,  "  it  should  hav^c  bc^i 
those  who  violated  it.     Disperse  yourselves  among  your  friendi 

*'  We  have  no  friends,^*  said  the  nun.  "  The  young  ladie 
pupils,  and  those  who  had  friends,  we  ordered  away  under 
vows  of  obedience.     We  are  quite  friendless  and  quite  contents 

D'Isigny  ran  out  of  the  chapel,  uttering  a  furious  oath,  and 
ing  on  his  horse  dashed  straight  away  through  the  bQcage  toi 
La  Garaye. 

**  Why,  this  is  madder  work,'*  he  said,  as  he  rode,  *»  than  A 
and  Desmoulins,     Is  France  gone  mad  ?    Where  will  it  end  ?" 

We  can  answer  him  now,  after  the  fact.  France  had  gone 
Where  will  it  end  \     That  question  is  still  unanswered. 

The  country  is  very  thick  between  St.  Catherine's  and  La  Gai 
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The  peasants  had  attacked  the  smalJer  game,  but  as  yet  had  not  got 

either  the  dexterity  or  the  arms  with  which  to  attack  the  larger. 
Many  a  buck  went  stotting  oft'  before  him  in  his  wild  ride ;  many  a 
wild  boar  rushed  snorting  away  ;  he  broke  into  the  chestnut  avenue 
very  near  the  hospital,  and  paused  to  listen.  Everything  was  per- 
fectly quiet^  save  that  he  could  hear  an  idiot,  who  laughed  at  certain 
intervals  a  long  loud  laugh,  which  ended  in  a  whine. 

*'  It  is  all  quiet  as  yet/'  he  said^  *'  they  will  make  a  night  attack." 
Still  he  rode  cautiously  round  the  end  of  the  avenue  into  the  garden. 
The  usual  sounds  were  going  on  in  the  house,  but  only  one  man  was 
to  be  seen.  Andre  Desilles,  tall,  calm,  and  erect,  standing  outside 
the  porch, 

*'  Great  heavens  !  '*  said  D'Istgny  as  he  rode  up,  "  what  are  you 
doing  here  ? " 

*^  Keeping  guard,"  said  Andre,  "  Your  sister  is  inside,  keeping 
the  cnHins  quiet.  We  expect  them  every  moment.  Do  you  kxiow 
that  your  chateau  is  burnt  ? " 

"  Yes,  Marat  told  me,  when  I  went  to  sec  him  in  bed  last  week," 

"  Marat !     Are  you  gone  to  the  left  ?  '* 

*'  Not  L     I  shall  be  extreme  right  soon.     This  will  not  do/' 

''  It  Will  certainly  not  do,"  said  Andre  Desilles. 

*'  It  will  not  do  in  the  least  degree,"  said  D'Isigny  \  and  here  the 
conversation  came  to  an  end. 

But  not  for  long  ;  Andre  Desilles  spoke  next, 

"  M.  D*Isigny,  we  are  both,  I  very  much  fear,  near  death.  I 
have  had  very  good  reason  to  fear  that  I  have  in  some  way  offended 
you.  Father  Martin  has  more  than  hinted  as  much  to  me.  Would 
you  tell  me  what  I  have  done  ?  for  at  this  moment  one  can  say  that 
I  love  and  respect  you  deeply,  and  that  my  offence  must  have  been 
utterly  an  unconscious  one." 

**  Bah,  what  matters  it  now,  then  ?"  said  D*Isigny.  '*  Well,  I 
thought  that  you  truckled  too  much  to  the  new  ideas  ;  and  I  thought, 
moreover*'  {for  Dlsigny  always  put  the  truth  last,  although  he 
always  did  put  it),  "that  you  had  not  made  up  your  mind  between  my 
two  daughters.  I  know  better  now,  I  found  you  where  you  should 
be,  at  your  post.  Come  here  and  kiss  mc.  If  you  have  done 
wrong  you  are  forgiven  j  if  you  have  done  right  I  apologise  ;  let 
there  be  an  end  of  it.     What  measures  have  you  taken  here  ?  '* 

*'  None  whatever.  There  are  none  to  take.  We  shall  probably 
die  like  rats  in  a  hole." 
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**Hm,'*  said  D*Isigny.     "This  is  very  pleasant.     How 
sister  behaving  ? " 

**  Splendidly.  Let  us  go  in  and  see  her.  Have  you  qui! 
given  me  ? " 

**  I  have  forgotten  what  I  had  to  forgive  ;  I  always  lovei 
in  my  heart.     Let  us  come  in." 

**  And  see  the  last  of  it,"  he  might  have  added,  for*  the 
very  near.     They  went  in  to  the  hospital,  and  sa%v  the  last  of  j 

In  a  large  muU ion- windowed  room,  looking  on  the  flower*g 
were  the  imhtcilti  and  the  aveugUs^  standing,  sittings  walking! 
some  spinning  cats'  cradles,  or  knitting,  some  playing  with 
some  merely  moping  ;  the  blind  sitting  mostly  silent,  in  duaa 
pectation;  for  although  the  situation  had  been  very  carefuQ| 
from  them,  they  knew  that  something  was  going  wrong.  A 
them  all  moved  the  five  brave  sisters  whom  we  have  seen  b 
and  in  the  centre  of  all  sat  calmly  poor  Madame  D'Isigny  of  E 
a  woman  not  considered  wise  even  among  her  friends,  but 
calm,  brave,  dignified  and  grand.  D'Isigny,  with  a  proud  fi^ 
his  eyes,  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her,  saying — 

**  My  brave  sister  !  after  so  long  do  we  meet  like  this  !  ** 

She  held  her  arms  lovingly  round  his  neck,  while  her  d 
fingers  played  with  his  hair.     "  My  loved  one,  my  brother 

Andre  Desilles  walked  once  more  to  the  door*      O^Isignj 
joined  hfm  in  a  very  softened  and  saddened  mood.      *'  Andre,  I 
urge  her  to  fly ;  I  cannot.     Would  you  have  me  do  so  ?  ** 

*^  I  cannot  say*     I  am  really  not  capable  of  giving  a  decision 
I  think  you  would  only  disturb  her  mind,  for  I  am  sure  she 
not  go.     I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

**  Say  on,  for  the  time  is  short." 

^'  Do  you  know  that  Mathilde  is  to  be  married,  subject  ta 
consent,  to  Sir  Lionel  Somers?  " 

"I  have  just  gained  the  intelligence.     I  thank  God  that  in 
times  the  noblest  and  best  of  my  children  should   have   a  sfai 
Though  I  dread,  I  vQry  much  dread,  that  there  is  something  of 
in  it.     They  have  mutually  changed  their  minds  so  very  sudd< 
cannot  altogether  understand  it.     Still  a  marriage  between  two, 
entirely  amiable  people  must  be  happy/* 

"  They  kept  their  secret  well,"  said  Andre  \  '^  I  was  two  mi 
at  Sheepsdcn  without  discovering  it.'* 

"  You  at  Shccpsden  !  " 
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*'  Yes,  I*  I  went  over  to  see  if  I  could  gain  her,  and  thought 
that  I  had  done  so  until  I  was  undeceived ,  rudely  and  suddenly/' 

"  Did  Mathilde  deceive  you,  my  poor  Andre  I — surely  not/' 

**  No  !  no  !   I  only  deceived  myself/' 

*'  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  thiSj"  said  Dlsigny* 

*^  I  am  sure  you  are  ;  but  it  is  not  a  time  to  speak  of  such  things. 
Do  you  know  the  news  from  St.  Malo  ?" 

"  No,  I  avoided  the  town/' 

"The  Revolutionists  hold  it,  but  the  i8th  Brctagne  regiment, 
perfectly  loyal,  hold  St,  Servan/' 

"  Can  we  not  communicate  with  them  I  " 

*'I  have  sent  messenger  after  messenger,  but  I  fear  they  have  no 
means  of  crossing  the  Ranee,  with  the  Revolutionary  band  which 
destroyed  your  chateau  between  them  and  us.  At  all  events  it  is 
too  late  now,  for  here  are  the  Revolutionists/' 

Here  they  were,  evidently  a  very  dangerous  and  earnest  set  of 
men.  They  had  approached  in  perfect  silence,  but  with  the  swift 
jerky  tread  of  the  French  peasant  when  barefooted  or  lightly  shod, 
which  is  now  idealised  into  the  march  of  the  Zouaves,  With  one 
figure  in  advance  they  poured  rapidly  round  the  corner  of  the  avenue, 
in  a  confused,  yet  compact  mass,  and  the  foremost  man  was  face  to 
face  with  D*Isigny  before  the  latter  had  fully  appreciated  Andre 
Desilles'  last  words*     Then  they  halted* 

Who  can  describe  a  mob  ?  Dickens  himself  has  to  be  very  general 
when  he  does  so.  D'Isigny  saw  before  and  below  him  (for  he  stood 
on  a  step)  a  quiet  crowd  of  silent  men,  which  he  calculated  to  be 
between  three  and  four  hundred  strong*  The  colouring  of  the  crowd 
was  a  dull  olive  brown,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  brighter  red 
and  blue.  He  did  not  notice  what  arms  they  carried,  for  every  face 
in  the  crowd  was  turned  on  him  where  he  stood. 

And  ah,  such  faces  j  most  of  them  finely  shaped — for  the  French 
have  a  large  average  of  beauty — but  ruined,  hungry,  quietly  exaspe^ 
rated,  yet  deeply  determined.  If  they  had  howled  and  yelled  it 
would  have  been  better  ;  if  they  had  borne  him  down  furiously  it 
would  have  been  better ;  but  there  they  stood,  calm,  desperate,  in 
perfect  order,  with  their  wild  wolfish  eyes  fixed  on  him  alone, 
waiting  while  their  chief  parleyed  with  D'lstgny.  Verily  the  wolf 
had  come  to  the  door*  He  was  known  to  most  of  them,  and  known 
as  a  just  and  honest  man.  They  waited  for  him  to  speak,  A 
young  man  in  one  of  the  front  ranks  burst  out  into  a  hollow  barking 
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cough,  which  he  coutdl  not  restrain 
and  silenced  him. 

*'My  friends/*  said  D*Isigny,  with  great  dignity  and 
**  listen  to  me/* 

They  were  listening  to  him.     The  laugh  of  the   idiot  msi 
painfully  audible  in  the  silence. 

**  I  need  not  ask  you  what  you  are  going  to  do.  God  hi 
and  forgive  you  !  I  stood  just  now  before  the  blackened  ruin! 
own  home — of  the  home  where  my  mother  nursed  me,  and  m; 
given  to  God  and  God's  works  all  her  life,  played  with  me  and 
with  me  forty  years  ago.  I  utter  no  curse,  I  invoke  no  vei 
Our  order  may  have  sinned  against  yours  ;  but  these  poor 
what  have  they  done  ?  They  are  your  own  flesh  and 
idiots  and  the  blind  of  your  order.  Surely  you  may  sj 
Let  me  plead  with  you,  if  you  be  human.** 

"  I  am  not/'  said  the  spokesman,   a   very    hajidsom 
looking  young  man.     "  You  have  made  us  devils." 

**  Let  me  plead  with  you  one  moment.  There  are  none 
two  unarmed,  a  few  charitable  women,  and  some  unfortunate! 
Judas  himself  would  spare.  I  pray  you,  by  the  God  who  n 
turn  from  this  most  wicked  expedition,  and  send  your  wro! 
your  rage  elsewhere." 

**  D'Isigny  and  Desilles  are  friends  of  the  people,"  cried  a  vok 
crowd,  with  a  strong  Breton  accent,  and  there  was  a  distinct  na 

*'  Hog  !  be  silent  !  "  shouted  the  spokesman.  *'  D'Isigny, 
tinucd,  "we  are  not  provincials,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
ling  pigs,  whom  may  the  devil  confound  !  We  are  one  of  the 
bands,  and  we  know  nothing  of  you.  You  said  you  were  uj 
You  lie  !  you  have  your  sword.  Give  it  up,  and  stand  aside 
house  was  built  by  an  aristocrat,  and  must  burn  !  «     Stand  asi 

D'Isigny  quietly  and  qutckly  joined  Andre  Desilles  in  the  d" 
**  Give  mc  rcom,  Andre,  and  good-bye,**  said  he,  and  Andr^ 
good  soldier,  obeyed  orders  ;  D'Isigny  stood  alone  in  the  doo^ 

The   infatuated    young    man,  without    giving  any    order 
followers,  dashed  up  at  him,  armed  with  a  heavy  cavalry 
There  was   a   sudden    graceful,   rapid   movement    on  the 
D'Isigny,  as  he  drew  his  sword,  and  something   flickered   be 
hand  like  a  brilliant  spark  of  lightning.     There  was  just  one 
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clicks  heard,  as  D'Isigny  parried  in  cartiy  and  then  went  under  his 
adversary's  guard  in  three ;  the  next  instant  the  young  leader's  head 
fell  heavily  on  the  pavement  at  D'Isigny's  feet,  and  the  leaderless 
revolutionists  saw  D'lsigny  wiping  his  sword  in  a  cambric  handker- 
chief, with  the  dead  body  of  their  champion  before  them. 

His  triumph  was  only  momentary.  They  swarmed  on  him  like 
wolves »  How  long  it  was  before  he  was  beaten  down,  disarmed, 
and  bound,  who  can  say  ? — not  long.  He  was  never  insensible  in 
the  frightful  ruin  and  havoc  which  followed,  but  he  was  stunned  and 
dazed.  He  saw  a  hundred  things  which  it  took  a  great  effort  of 
memory  to  remember :  Andre  Desillcs,  fighting  furiously,  until 
crowded  and  disarmed  ^  his  sister,  standing  among  the  other 
sisters,  with  some  of  the  blind  round  them,  singing,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  odd  verses  of  all  kinds  of  incongruous  hymns,  as  was  very 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  that  poor  lady ;  again,  his  sister,  with 
her  wimple  torn  off,  and  her  poor,  close-cropped  head  nearly  bald, 
being  pushed  along,  bound,  out  of  the  door,  and  of  a  furious  fight 
around  her  among  the  Revolutionists  themselves  ;  a  tall,  quiet  sister, 
with  whom  no  one  meddled  ,  a  fierce,  bare-headed  little  sister,  who 
fought  bareheaded,  and  scolded  and  was  laughed  at,  exhibiting  the 
Old  Adam  most  unmistakeably ;  idiots  who  laughed  and  cheered 
wildly  J  idiots  who  shrank  into  corners  and  under  benches  -,  idiots 
who  did  nothijig,  and  who  thought  nothing,  but  were  swayed  about 
among  the  crowd,  with  a  sickened  feeling  of  submission,  like  logs  on 
a  storm-tossed  sea»  Blind  people  who,  after  each  rude  push,  felt 
about  with  trembling  fingers  in  their  eternal  darkness  ;  blind  people 
who  shrank  terrified  into  themselves,  and  with  bowed  heads  and  arras 
crossed  on  their  breasts,  waited  for  the  end ;  blind  people  who,  in 
their  darkness,  feebly  wailed  out  the  name  of  this  sister  or  that,  to 
come  and  help  them. 

Three  or  four  men  had  stayed  by  D'Isigny  all  the  time,  guarding 
him  ;  and  what  is  more,  taking  care  of  him.  Once  or  twice  there 
had  been  furious  demonstrations  against  him  from  knots  of  three  or 
four,  but  these  men  who  stayed  by  him  always  said,  "  He  is  a  friend 
of  the  people,  and  must  be  tried/'  On  which  they  had  been  cursed 
for  provincials.     These  men  now  told  him  it  was  time  to  move. 

*'  Where  are  we  going  then  ?  "  said  D'Isigny* 

"  Out  of  the  way  of  the  fire,"  said  one  of  them. 

So  he  followed  them  out  of  the  door,  and  lo !  it  was  dark,  and 
quiet  moonlight  I  and  when  they  had  taken  him  a  little  way,  he  was 
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told  to  sit  down,  and  he  found  that  he  was  beside  his  sister  and 
Andre  Desilles,  and  that  two  of  the  sisters  were  tending  on  his 
sister,  and  two  on  Andre  Desilles.  The  fifth,  and  more  furious 
little  sister  was  still  emportee^  scolding  and  raving,  but  they  never 
heeded  her.     La  Garaye,  in  the  moonlight,  was  before  them. 

But  as  La  Garaye  never  was  before.  Blotting  the  moon,  rose 
three  great  columns  of  smoke,  already  red  at  their  lower  edges. 

*'  The  rat-hole  burns,"  said  one  of  the  Revolutionists  who  guarded 
them.  D^Isigny,  with  his  usual  tact  and  discretion,  turned  on  him 
at  once. 

"Of  all  the  foul  and  dog-like  deeds  done  since  France  was  France, 
this  is  the  most  foul  and  abominable,  aimless,  stupid,  foolish,  cruel, 
wicked  beyond  all  telling.  You  have  ruined  your  cause  to-day. 
And  do  you  think  that  God  will  not  plague  France  for  this  ?  Ask 
in  fifty  years  hence,"  here  he-raised  his  hand,  and  the  revolutionist 
who  was  nearest  to  him  knelt  down  suddenly,  saying  aloud :  '*  He 
will  break  his  cords,  this  furious  aristocrat  5 "  but  adding,  in  a 
whisper,  in  D'Isigny*s  ear :  "  For  God's  sake,  monsieur,  keep  silent. 
You  are  among  friends,  who  have  risked  their  lives  for  you  and  yours 
more  than  once  to-day." 

La  Garaye  blazed  aloft,  fell,  and  smouldered  into  the  ruin  we  see 
it  now.  The  idiots  and  the  blind,  in  their  mental  and  physical 
blindness,  went  wandering  off,  in  a  night  for  both  of  them  more 
hideous  than  is  the  darkest  for  us — whither  ?  God  knows.  To 
waysides,  to  beg  ;  to  alleys  in  the  forest,  and  to  lonely  rocks  on  the 
shore,  to  die. 

If  this  happened  in  kindly,  gentle  Brittany,  what  must  it  have 
been  in  Auvergne  and  Dauphiny  ? 

So  our  party  sat  in  the  winter's  moonlight,  until  La  Garaye  was 
burnt,  and  the  scolding  sister  had  scolded  herself  into  quiescence. 
Then  they  began  to  compare  notes.  Andre  was  not  badly  hurt, 
only  bruised  ;  and  Madame  D'Isigny,  the  lady-visitor,  passed  from 
loudly  desiring  martyrdom  (which  she  had  been  very  nearly  getting) 
through  a  general  statement  of  her  woes,  until  she  came  to  her 
rheumatism.  She  had  behaved  nobly  and  splendidly  the  last  two 
days  ;  had  made  an  effort  such  as  very  few  women,  or  men  either, 
are  capable  of.  But  the  danger  seemed  over,  and  her  rheumatism 
had  been  very  dear  to  her  for  many  years,  and  so  she  solaced  her 
honest  soul  with  it.  And  as  the  few  revolutionists  who  were 
"iiuarding  them  kept  them  sitting  there,  on  the  ground,  in  a  smartish 
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frost,  the  Lady  Superior's  rheumatism  did  really  promise  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  rheumatisms  ever  seen,  likely  to  cover  her  with  honour 
and  glory  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 

D*Isigny  once  or  twice  asked  why  they  were  kept  there.  The 
answer  was  now — "  TaiseZy  monsu-urf*  Madame  of  St,  Cathe- 
rine's gathered  from  this  that  the  revolutionists  had  gone  towards 
Dinorti  and  mingled  regrets  and  anticipations  about  her  rheuma- 
tism, with  regrets  that  she  had  not  been  permitted  to  die  among 
her  own  nuns.     Hark  !     What  was  that  ?     Musketry, 

CHAPTER  XXXIH, 


EXPLANATIONS, 

Three  or  four  well-delivered  volleys  followed  by  silence.  Their 
guards  left  them  and  departed  into  the  forest, 

*'  It  does  not  matter  much,*'  said  D^Isigny,  *'  how  we  are  mur- 
dered ;  but  I  feet  a  kind  of  growing  curiosicy  about  this  new  dis- 
turbance. What,  my  dear  Andre,  has  been  the  eflFect  of  the  day's 
proceedings  on  youy  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  for  instance  ?  How 
has  this  burning  of  La  Garaye  afFected  your  opinions  I  " 

*'  I  have  broken  with  the  Revolution,  and  when  I  am  free  I  shall 
instantly  rejoin  my  regiment  at  Nancy,  and  do  my  duty  there/' 

"  The  sack  of  La  Garaye  has  done  so  much  for  you,  hey  ?  '* 
said  D'Isigny.  *^  Well,  it  has  done  much  the  same  for  me.  It 
matters  little^  our  time  is  short.  What  do  you  make  of  that  last 
fusillade  then  ?  *' 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  royal  regiment  from  St.  Servan  has 
crossed  the  river,  and  has  met  with  the  insurgents.  Which  have 
won  I  do  not  know,  but  here  comes  our  party.  It  is  the  regiment, 
by  heaven  !     I  congratulate  you  sincerely.** 

Directly  afterwards  Louis  de  Valognes  was  beside  them, 

*'  Here  they  are,"  he  shouted,  "  safe  and  sound.  Bring  torches^ 
that  we  may  see  them  ;  bring  knives  that  we  may  cut  their  cords. 
Great  heaven  !  what  happiness.     Come  quickly,  wooden  feet," 

*'  Do  not  haste,**  said  a  loud,  fierce,  strident  voice,  which  they 
alJ  knew,  and  at  which  Madame  the  Lady  Superior  betook  herself  to 
her  prayers.  **  Pray,  do  not  haste,  messieurs.  Let  me  see  these 
fools,  tied  head  and  heels  like  rabbits  :  think  that  had  k  not  been  for 
me  you  would  not  have  been  here  at  all,  and  let  me  look  at  them/' 
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"  My  dear  madame,  consider,"  said  Louis  dc  Valognes.  *'  Pray 
think,  my  dear  madame *' 

"  Out  of  the  way,  sparrow  !  "  said  Madame  D'Isigny  ;  *'let  me 
look.  Ah,  del !  there  sits  on  the  cold  grass  the  great  and  dignified 
D'Isigny  himself,  bound  like  a  sheep.  But  he  looks  grand,  this 
husband  of  mine  !  but  he  looks  noble ! — oh,  yes  !  So  you  have 
been  tampering  with  the  Revolution,  my  dear  ?  Ah  !  and  how  do 
you  like  it  now  ?  Not  very  well  ?  And  how  is  your  Mirabeau, 
my  dear  ?  Bah  !  untie  the  man  j  he  is  too  pitiable  a  sight — untie 
him.  And  my  sweet  sister  of  Dinort,  and  her  singing  nuns  " — here 
the  Lady  Superior  turned  her  face  and  trembled — *' are  they  all 
murdered  ?  No  ;  the  wicked  old  woman  of  Dinan  has  saved  them 
by  showing  manhood  and  generalship.  You  may  sing  again  until 
next  fortnight — until  the  revanche  comes  for  what  I  have  done  to- 
night :  then  your  nuns  must  go.  The  men  who  could  have  stamped 
out  the  fire — D'Isigny,  De  Valognes,  and  Desilles — have  let  it 
spread,  and  it  will  burn  you,  my  dear,  in  time.  I,  a  poor  weak 
woman,  have  stayed  it  for  a  time,  but  not  for  long.'* 

The  Lady  Superior  began,  "My  prayers,  sister,  are  at  your 
service " 

"  Tour  prayers  !  *'  said  Madame  D'Isigny,  with  a  snort  of  the 
most  unutterable  contempt,  and  a  theological  opinion  which  I  cannot 
reproduce.  "  Tour  prayers  !  Here,  messieurs,  untie  this  other  one : 
this  man  of  oil.  Man^  did  I  say  ?  This  creature  of  every  Christian 
virtue,  this  Andre  Desilles,  who  has  just  allowed  that  English  booby, 
Sir  Lionel  Somers,  to  carry  ofF  my  daughter  fi-om  under  his  nose, 
and  has  neither  shot  him  nor  run  him  through.  Unbind  the  man 
who  has  given  up  my  daughter  Mathilde  without  one  blow,  and  let 
us  see  if  he  can  stand  upright,  or  if  he  crawls  on  all  fours." 

**  Madame  !  madame  !  for  the  sake  of  the  forgiveness  of  heaven  !  ** 
interposed  Louis  de  Valognes. 

**  You  mean  that  I  require  the  forgiveness  of  heaven  for  coupling 
the  name  of  Andre  with  hers  ? — You  are  right ;  but  I  doubt  if  I  shall 
have  it.  Mathilde  !  "  continued  Madame  D'Isigny,  now  white  with 
fury,  "  Mathilde  and  he  !  Ah,  heavens,  go.  She  who  is  worth  us 
all  put  together  ten  times  over  ;  she  to  think  of  him  !  Ah  !  well, 
that  also  is  ridiculous  once  more.  I  do  not  wonder.  Sir  Lionel  is 
the  best,  after  all." 

She  had  scolded  herself  into — not  quiescence — but  simply  exhaus- 
tion, and  Andre  Desilles'  voice  came  in  very  calmly  and  quietly. 
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"  Madame  has  been  talking  extreme  nonsense,  and  most  mis- 
chievous nonsense.  Is  it  possible  to  make  madame  understand  that 
she  is  making  of  herself  a  spectacle  extremely  humiliating." 

Madame  immediately  gathered  herself  together  for  departure. 

*'  My  dears/*  she  said,  quietly ,  "if  I  stayed  longer  I  might  get 
£mportee  and  angry.  At  present  I  have  been  perfectly  calm^  and 
have  said  things  which  will  rankle  in  your  hearts,  and  come  to  you 
when  you  wake  on  your  beds  for  some  time.  At  present  I  have  the 
best  of  it ;  and  as  I  do  not  intend  to  have  the  worst  of  it,  I  will 
make  my  congL'*  And  so  she  departed,  firing  a  parting  shot  at  her 
husband,  who  had  had  nothing  to  produce  against  her  but  a  very 
dignified  attitude.  "  ITm  tampertng  with  the  Revolution  !  It  would 
take  a  man  to  do  that !  " 

So  she  was  gone,  and  they  looked  after  her  as  she  sped  away, 
gaunt  under  the  moonlight,  through  the  soldiers,  away  towards  the 
forest.  When  she  was  out  of  sight  they  began  to  talk  again. 
D^Isigny,  feeling  a  certain  loss  of  dignity,  drew  himself  up  and  began 
to  bully  at  once. 

u  Well,  my  good  son-in-law,"  he  said  to  De  Valognes,  ''  and  so 
I  find  that  we  have  to  thank  you,  of  all  men,  for  this  disgraceful 
business.  The  country  is  well  served,  par  Dku!  Here  is  my  son- 
in-law,  in  command  of  his  regiment,  who  I  may  say  looks  on  and 
allows  his  fiither-in-law^s  chateau  to  be  burnt,  and  as  if  that  was  not 
enough,  stays  in  garrison  while  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful 
charitable  institutions  in  the  country  is  utterly  ruined  and  sacked  by 
a  horde  of  miscreants  of  whose  existence  he  must  have  been  perfectly 
aware," 

*'  Monsieur,  mon  pere "  began  Louis, 

'*  What  matters  it.  You  have  a  fine  story  to  tell,  no  doubt.  For 
me,  I  look  only  to  results  ;  and  what  do  I  see  ?  My  chateau  burnt, 
and  the  hospital  sacked  and  destroyed.     N'impm'U." 

"  Mais,  mon  pere^ "  said  Louis. 

"  Mais,  mon  fils,'*  said  D'l&igny,  "  this  is  scarcely  the  time  for 
telling  a  lame  story.  Some  other  time  when  we  meet  again  ;  when 
France  is  once  more  tranquil,  for  instance,  we  will  hear  this  little 
story  of  yours,  and  laugh  over  it.  For  the  present,  I  must  see  to 
my  sister  and  her  rheumatism.  My  sister,  come  with  me  to  your 
convent,  I  will  protect  you,  and  we  will  tell  those  poor  nuns  ot 
yours  that  even  if  their  throats  are  cut,  they  will  be  avenged  three  or 
four  hours  after  by  M,  Louis  de  Valognes," 
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So  he  departed,  leading  his  sister,  and  having  succeeded,  by  mere 
groundless  assertion,  in  putting  every  one  else  apparently  in  the 
wrong.  He  had  practised  this  trick  so  often  that  it  was  no  wonder  he 
was  perfectly  aufaitvrxtYi  it.  He  went  off  towards  Dinort,  affection- 
ately leading  the  Lady  Superior  through  the  forest  by  rough  and  rude 
bye-paths  well  known  to  him  from  boyhood.  The  poor  old  lady 
had  a  sad  time  of  it ;  for  although  he  was  most  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, he  was  so  ostentatiously  careful  of  her,  that  she  would 
almost  as  soon  have  been  alone.  Her  shoes  kept  coming  off  in  the 
clay,  and  D'Isigny  put  them  on  again :  her  wimple  was  torn  by 
briers,  he  rearranged  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  tender  j  yet  she 
was  afraid  of  him,  as  she  always  had  been  ;  she  loved  him,  as  she 
always  had  done  ;  she  revered  him  beyond  most  men.  But  he  had 
neglected  her  for  very  long,  and  his  ostentatious  kindness  on  this 
occasion  overpowered  her.  She  was  glad  when  she  got  safely  to  her 
dear  old  convent,  was  welcomed  by  her  nuns,  and  found  herself  in 
her  old  simple  parlour.  She  was  somebody  here^  at  all  events, 
though  she  might  only  have  a  week's  lease  of  the  place. 

The  nuns  welcomed  her  **with  effusion."  I  wonder  if  the  habit  of 
self-assertive  bullying  is  catching,  and  goes  by  example?  This  gentle 
old  lady,  if  she  had  found  her  way  home  entirely  alone,  would  have 
thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  these  nuns,  and  they  would  all  have 
bewept  and  behowled  themselves  together.  But  arriving  under  the 
escort  of  D'Isigny,  Madame  stood  on  her  dignity,  and  put  them  aside. 

"  My  daughters,"  she  said,  "  save  your  tears  until  there  is  occa- 
sion. Unless  your  hearts  were  stubborn,  you  would  be  singing 
hymns  of  joy  for  the  deliverance  which  my  brother  has  wrought  for 
us."  (A  pure  fiction,  but  one  in  which  she  believed  the  moment 
she  had  spoken  the  words.)  ^^  Be  humble,  my  daughters,  and  make 
our  deliverer  welcome.  He  and  I  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  :  see  to  him.  As  for  me,  I  will  go  to  my  room  and  pray. 
Has  Father  Martin  been  ?  " 

Father  Martin  had  not  been. 

^^  I  suppose  they  have  murdered  him.  Sister  Priscilla,  come  with 
me  to  my  room.  Good-night,  brother ;  the  sisters  will  see  to  you. 
I  am  utterly  spent.     Good-night." 

Sister  Priscilla,  who  followed  the  Lady  Superior  to  her  room,  was 
surprised  and  alarmed  at  a  very  singular  fact,  one  she  had  never  seen 
before.  Madame  the  Superior  was  cross,  nay,  almost  fractious. 
Sister  Priscilla,  good  soul,  was  in  a  condition  of  loving  sentimentalism 
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at  welcoming  back  the  dearly  beloved  mother;  but  the  dearly 
beloved  mother  was  decidedly  cross,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history. 
Even  when  sister  Priscilla  had  got  the  mother*s  legs  on  the  fender 
before  a  good  fire,  and  had  given  her  some  hot  wine-and-watcrj  the 
mother  was  not  quite  herself.  The  patient  and  good  sister  Priscilla 
looked  on  her  so  tenderly  and  persistently,  that  the  good  mother  gave 
way  at  last,  and  called  herself  a  wicked  old  fool  \  on  which  sister 
Priscilla  dissolved  herself  into  tears,  and  the  two  foolish  women  fell 
into  one  another*s  arms  without  explanation. 

It  has  been  noticed  often  by  those  who  knew  M.  D'Isigny  best 
that^  ahhough  he  was  possessed  of  every  Christian  virtue^  the  effect 
of  his  society  upon  the  temper  was  always  unfortunate. 

Meanwhile  there  were  left  on  the  lawn  before  the  still  smoking 
ruin  of  La  Garaye,  Louis  de  Valognes  and  Andre  Desilles.  When 
the  brother  and  sister  had  departed,  they  looked  at  one  another,  and 
fiaidy  burst  out  laughing. 

'*  How  cleverly  he  turned  the  tables  on  us,  and  went  off  with 
flying  colours,"  said  Louis. 

"  He  couldn't  turn  the  tables  on  his  own  wife,  though,"  said 
Andre  Desilles.  "  But  then  who  could  ?  What  is  the  history  of 
thh  ?     How  did  shi  come  here  ?  '* 

"  The  regiment  of  Morbihan  was  beaten  out  of  St.  Malo  yester- 
day by  the  Revolutionists,  felrly  beaten  from  street  to  street,  and 
were  forced  to  retreat  to  us  at  the  Tour  Solidor,  We  knew  of  the 
revolutionary  bands  over  here,  but  we  had  no  means  of  crossing  the 
Ranee,  and  were  utterly  puzzled.  This  mad  old  woman,  this 
mother-in-law  of  mine,  was  not  at  fault  though.  She  got  a  sufficient 
number  of  loyal  fishermen  to  drop  down  their  boats  on  the  tide  and 
take  us  across  ;  and  what  is  more,  came  herself,  and  saw  that  all 
things  were  done  in  order*  We  left  the  Morbihan  regiment  in 
garrison,  and  came  on.     That  is  all," 

"  Where  is  Adcle?" 

"  In  the  Tour  Soli  dor,  quite  safe." 

*'  How  does  she  stand  all  this  ?  '* 

**  Very  badly.  She  is  in  a  delicate  situation,  and  has  utterly  lost 
nerve.     What  is  this  between  you  and  Mathilde  ?  " 

''  Nothing/* 

( Tn  bi  c^niinuid  in  our  next ) 
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KALIDASA,   THE    HINDU   SHAKSPEARE. 

"^OULD  we  believe  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  or  imagine  Shakspeare  to  have  arisen 
a  bright  oriental  instead  of  an  occidental  star, 
we  might  wonder  what  great  legacy  he 
would  have  bequeathed  us  in  the  place  of 
the  young-May-moon  lovers  of  Verona, 
rocky  Macbeth,  honour-ingrained  Othello, 
and  their  immortal  compeers.  Had  he 
been  born  a  Persian  we  should  perhaps 
have  had  melting,  mystical,  anacreontic 
odes,  veiling  a  rosy  theology  in  reeling 
wine-stained  verse  ;  if  in  Tartary,  end- 
less gorgeous  romance,  with  a  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  dragons,  disguised  princes, 
demons,  rocs,  cedar-palaces,  and  rose- 
gardens.  Had  he  written  in  Arabic  what  shrewd  diamond-cut 
proverbs  should  we  not  have  had  !  In  Pushtoo  what  hymns  !  In 
Chinese  what  infallible  gold-dusted  pages  of  common-place  !  But 
if  instead  of  haunting  the  rushy- fringed,  mint-scented  banks  oi 
Avon,  he,  anticipating  his  western  self  by  some  sixteen  centuries, 
had  found  a  birthplace  in  the  flowery  plains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  ;  and  if  instead  of  filling  with  song  ^^  the  spacious  times 
of  great  Elizabeth,"  he  had  adorned  the  court  of  an  equally  illus- 
trious monarch,  King  Vikramaditya  I.,  he  would  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  some  excellent  judges,  just  another  Kalidasa.  So  at  leasi 
say  critics  like  A.  von  Humboldt,  Frederick  Schlegel,  and  others 
loud  in  praise  of  "  Kalidasa's  delightful  Sakoontala,**  whose  beau- 
teous form  is  represented  in  the  initial  letter  above;  *'Anothei 
Sophocles,"  says  one ;  "  He  will  claim  a  lofty  place  among  the  poeti 
of  all  nations,"  says  another ;  while  Goethe  sings,  ''  Would  yoi 
gather  at  once  the  flowers  of  spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn  ?  seiz< 
what  will  enrapture,  feed,  and  feast  the  soul  ?  express  heaven  an< 
earth  in  a  word  ? — I  name  thee,  oh  Sakoontala !  " 

It  has  now  been  nearly  eighty  years  since  Sir  Wm.  Jones  madi 
the  discovery  of  a  rich  early  Sanscrit  literature.  Rumours  hai 
reached  him  of  wonderful  poems,  and  histories  of  high  antiquity 
known  only  to  the  most  learned  Brahmans,  and  read  critically  b; 
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few  of  these.  For  a  long  time  he  could  gain  no  reliable  information 
about  them,  until  conversing  one  day  with  a  friendly  Brahman,  he 
elicited  that  these  ancient  compositions  were  still  extant  in  MS.,  and 
were  similar  in  kind  to  those  publicly  performed  in  the  cold  season  at 
Calcutta,  bearing  the  name  of  plays.  At  length,  to  his  unspeakable 
delight,  he  became  possessed  of  a  copy  in  Sanscrit  of  "  Sakoontala, 
or  the  lost  ring,'*  and  translated  it  into  English.  Western  critics 
were  enchanted,  more  plays  were  sought  for  and  discovered.  At 
last  that  profound  orientalistj  the  late  Professor  Horace  Hay  man 
Wilson,  gathered  together  and  translated  parts  of  some  sixty  com- 
positions, and  revealed  to  us  the  brilliant  and  fascinating  Hindu 
theatre. 

From  his  and  later  researches  we  learn  that  Kalidasa  or  Calidas 
was  one  of  nine  men  of  genius  called  the  ''  nine  gems,"  that 
Vilcramaditya  gathered  round  him  at  Oujein,  about  B.C.  56.  This 
king  reigned  over  the  whole  of  northern  Hindustan,  and  was  a 
bountiful  patron  of  literature  and  science.  His  court  was  thronged 
with  poetSj  astronomers,  mathematicians^  and  philosophersj  but  his 
favourite  was  Kalidasa*  Three  dramas  are  attributed  to  this  author, 
the  two  principal  being  **  Sakoontala,"  and  "  Vikramorvasi,  or  the 
hero  and  the  nymph  \ "  the  latter  is  given  in  the  Hindu  theatre  of 
Professor  Wilson,  and  the  former,  besides  German  versions,  has 
twice  been  published  in  English,  once  in  a  forcible  but  latinised 
style  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  ;  and  a  second  time  in  1855,  in  a  polished 
and  exquisite  version  by  Mr.  Monier  Williams — the  present  Bod  en 
professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  last-named  original 
work,  we  are  bound  to  caution  our  readers  that  the  familiar  canons 
and  traditions  of  the  European  drama  must  be  suspended  in  judging 
It.  They  must  not  be  alarmed  at  dramas  in  seven  and  sometimes 
ten  acts,  with  half  a  dozen  prologues,  and  taking  some  five  or  six 
hours  to  perform.  They  must  be  prepared  for  a  strange  mixture  of 
divine  and  infernal  machinery,  for  a  state  of  society  where  polygamy 
is  de  rigueury  and  other  oriental  trifles. 

This  premised,  let  them  transport  themselves  in  imagination 
2000  years  back  to  a  court-yard  of  a  palace  that,  a.d.  1867,  will  be 
a  forgotten  pile  of  snake-infested  ruins,  say  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna.  It  is  night,  the  court-yard  is  pavilioned  over,  and  lighted 
with  flambeaux  \  the  occasion  is  perhaps  the  presentation  of  an  heir 
to  the  king,  by  one  of  his  dusky  harem  beauties,  or  a  coronation^  or 
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a  lunar  festival,  and  the  play  is  being  performed  for  the  first  and  last 
time. 

The  king  enters,  blazing  with  jewels,  and  seats  himself  on  a 
golden  throne.  On  his  left  are  the  inmates  of  his  private  apartments, 
on  his  right  persons  of  rank,  and  behind  him  a  throng  of  warriors, 
statesmen,  poets,  astrologers,  and  physicians.  Female  slaves, 
selected  for  their  beauty,  are  waving  fans  and  chowries. 

In  front  is  the  temporary  stage,  raised  and  covered  with  green 


The  Qod  Siva»  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  (late)  East  India  Company. 


hangings, — a  mere  platform  without  proscenium  or  orchestra.  A 
curtain  opening  in  the  centre  is  the  only  back,  for  pictorial  scenes 
are  unknown  ;  in  fact  a  company  of  actors  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  performed  on  just  such  a  stage.  But  if  scenes  are  absent, 
properties  and  costumes  are  not  wanting ;  these  are  specified  in  the 
MSS.,  seats,  thrones,  weapons,  cars  with  live  cattle,  and  ^^  aerial 
chariots  that  appear  to  move  and  mount."  A  somewhat  stringy  and 
monotonous  band  is  performing  unseen,  when  the  curtain  opens  and 
the  chief  dancer  glides  in,  scatters  flowers,  pirouettes,  and  vanishes. 
After  her  a  holy  Brahman  pronounces  a  mystical  pantheistical 
blessing,  invokes  the  favour  of  Siva,  and  gives  place  to  the  stage 
manager  and  the  chief  actress,  who  begin  a  sprightly  conversational 
prologue,  in  which  the  audience  is  neatly  complimented,  and  the 
name  of  the  play  and  its  author  announced. 
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The  actress  sings  a  love-ditty  and  retires.  Scene  I,  act  i.,  com- 
mences by  the  entry  of  King  Dusbyanta  in  a  chariot  driven  by  his 
charioteer  ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  pursuing  an  antelope  through  a 
forest.  The  deer,  *' swifter  than  the  wind,''  has  led  him  far  from 
his  camp  to  the  precincts  of  a  holy  hermitage,  the  retreat  of  the 
pious  sage,  Kanwa.  The  king  has  drawn  his  bow  on  his  prey, 
when  he  is  stopped  by  three  hermits,  who  cry  out  that  the  animal  is 
sacred,  and  implore  him  to  spare  it.  The  king  desists,  and  enters 
into  a  conversation  with  the  holy  men.  He  learns  that  Kanwa  has 
gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  avert  an  omen  that  threatened  his  lovely 
foster  daughter,  Sakoontala,  with  some  dire  calamity*  He  accepts, 
however,  an  invitation  to  pay  her  a  visit  in  the  hermitage,  and  alights. 
The  place  proves  to  be  a  peaceful  and  happy  retreat :  birds  are  build- 
ing fearlessly  in  every  bush,  flocks  of  gay  parrots  are  fed  daily  with 
rice,  fawns  feed  leisurely  all  around,  and  flowers  and  trailing  plants 
gracefully  trained  make  the  retreat  a  little  paradise. 

The  king  is  made  aware  by  the  sound  of  voices  of  the  presence  of 
Sakoontala,  who,  attended  by  some  female  companions,  is  watering 
the  jasmines  and  fragrant  creepers.  A  throbbing  arm  the  king 
interprets  into  an  augury  of  love ;  and,  still  unseen,  listens  to  the 
playful  affectionate  prattle  of  the  girls,  while  he  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  youthful  beauty  of  Sakoontala,  He  compares  her  to  the 
graceful  plant  she  is  tending: — 

**  Her  ruddy  Up  vies  with  the  opening  bud  ; 
ller  graceful  arms  are  as  the  twining  stnlks  ; 
And  her  whole  form  is  radiant  with  the  glow 
Of  youthful  beauty,  as  the  tree  with  bloom.*'* 

A  troublesome  bee  that  follows  and  threatens  the  beauty^  gives 
the  king  an  opportunity  of  discoveritig  himself.  At  fiist  the  damsels 
are  startled  and  prettily  shy  ;  but  the  king  aiFably  scats  himself 
by  their  side.  He  introduces  himself  as  of  royal  blood,  but 
conceals  his  real  rank,  and  elicits  an  account  of  Sakoontala's  real 
parentage  from  her  somew^hat  talkative  friends.  The  history  is, 
that  Viswamitra,  a  royal  sage,  had  made  Indra  and  the  inferior 
gods  jealous  of  his  sanctity,  acquired  by  penance  and  devotion. 
They  dispatched  a  nymph  to  seduce  this  eastern  St,  Anthony, 
and  Sakoontala  is  the  offspring  on  the  father's  side  of  royal  saint- 
hood, and  on  the  mother's  of  the  immortals. 
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By  this  time,  however,  Sakoontala  is  pierced  by  the  **  blosi 
tipped  dart  of  Kama/'  the  Hindu  Cupid,  and  is  silent  and  confi 
Suddenly  some  hermits  are  heard  loudly  crying  that  wild  elepl 
are  invading  the  groves,  and  threatening  instant  ruin  to  the  hej 
age  s  and  the  king  hastens  to  chase  them. 

Act  ii.  commences  with  a  soliloquy  from  Matthava,  the  k 
jester,  but  also  his  confidential  friend.     He  is  old,  ugly,  fond  of 
and  good  living;   but,  strange  to  say,  a  Brahman,  and  ther 
superior  in  caste  to  the  king  himself.     He  is  grumbling  at  Di 
anta's  rapid  travelling;  the  hard  fare — ^'^ nothing  but  insipid 
game,''  no  peace  at  night,  such  a  vivacious  king  as  ours  is  ! 
now,  worse  than  all,  he  is  smitten  with  the  hermit*s  daughter, 
him  enters  the  king,  now  passionately  in  love,  and  the  privi] 
jester  begins  to  rally  his  royal  master,  and  does  the  comic  businc 
the  plot  generally.     He  is  a  kind  of  Sancho  Panza,  less  servant 
friend,  who  invites  the  king's  confidence,  and  gives  him  his  cou 
While  the  king  is  seeking  an  excuse  for  visiting  Sakoontala, 
hermits  opportunely  appear  to  tell  him,  that  in  the  absence  o; 
sage  Kanwa,  two  demons  are  disturbing  their  sacrificial  rites, 
a  remarkable  phase  in  Hindu  mythology,  and  one  on   which 
whole  plot  turns,  that  where  spiritual  qualities  fail  in  conflict 
demoniacal  power,  physical  force  is  always  triumphant ;  so  that 
the  thunder  god,  Indra,  is  glad  sometimes  to  avail  himself  of  ix 
weapons  against  the  turbulent  demon  world. 

Act  iii.  is  in  the  sacred  grove  again,  and  breathes  the  very  sun 
heat  of  passion.  Dushyanta  is  tracing  his  lovely  hermit  bj 
plucked  blossoms  and  the  footprints  in  the  sand,  till  he  again  < 
hears  her  friends  in  confidential  talk.  Sakoontala  is  languid 
silent;  while  her  companions  at  once  soothe  and  joke  with  he 
the  subject  of  love.  The  king  notices  how  the  feverish  passii 
wasting  her : — 

"  Sunk  is  her  velvet  cheek  ;  her  wasted  bosom 
Loses  its  fulness ;  e*en  her  slender  waist 
Grows  more  attenuate  ;  her  face  is  wan  ; 
Her  shoulders  droop,  as  when  the  vernal  blasts 
Sear  the  young  blossoms  of  the  madhavi." 

At  last  she  confesses  to  her  friends  that  she  loves  the  illust 
prince,  and  implores  them  to  devise  some  means  whereby  she 
find  his  favour,  or  they  will  soon  have  to  assist  at  her  funeral.  ' 
advise  her  to  declare  her  love  in  a  letter,  which  they  will  drc 
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the    king's   path.     She  prints   with    her   nal!  on  a   lotus   leaf  the 
stanza — 

"  I  know  not  the  secret  ihy  bosom  conceals, 

Thy  form  is  not  near  nic  to  gladden  my  sight  j 
But  sad  is  tbe  talc  that  my  fever  reveals 
Of  the  love  which  consumes  me  by  day  and  by  night." 

On  hearing  this  the  king  is  enraptured,  and,  coming  hastily  forward, 
replies  : — 

««  Xay,  love  does  but  ti'arm  Ihee^  fair  maiden  ; — thy  frame 
Only  droops  like  the  bud  in  the  glare  of  the  noon  j 
But  mc  he  consumes  uilh  a  pitiless  flame, 
As  the  beams  of  the  day  star  destroy  the  pale  moon.'* 

From  this  to  the  end  of  the  act  there  is  an  exquisite  tenderness  of 
emotion,  a  rosy  bloom  of  passion,  that  is  hardly  surpassed  in  any 
literature.  The  air  is  heavy  with  fragrance,  and  the  tropical  beauty 
of  the  imagery  is  in  exquisite  harmony  with  the  whole  poem. 

But  the  demons  arc  growing  troublesome  again,  and  the  poor 
hermits  again  seek  aid  from  the  king.  Act  iv.  has  a  prologue  in  the 
form  of  a  conversation  between  the  maidens  Priyamvada  and 
Anasuya,  who  are  gathering  flowers  for  worship.  While  they  arc 
talking  of  the  loves  of  the  king  and  their  friend^  now  consummated 
by  a  private  marriage,  they  are  dismayed  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  most 
pious  but  irascible  sage,  whom  Sakoontala,  with  her  mind  fixed  on 
her  absent  lord,  has  suffered  to  wait  outside  the  house  longer  than 
his  self-conceit  tells  him  is  due  to  one  who  is  '*  a  very  mine  of  peni- 
tential merit,"  For  thus  neglecting  the  rites  of  hospitality,  the  holy 
man  curses  her,  and  foretells  that  the  one  of  whom  she  is  thinking 
shall  think  of  her  no  more,  and  disown  hen  He  is  instantly  pursued 
and  somewhat  mollified  by  the  two  girls,  and  induced  to  say  that 
these  troubles  shall  be  dissipated  by  the  sight  of  the  king's  signet, 
which  Sakoontala  has  already  got. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  has  been  suddenly  recalled  to  his  capital,  and 
the  curse  begins  to  work. 

The  simple-minded  family  at  the  hermitage  are  puzzled  and 
anxious  at  the  king^s  silence* 

At  last,  when  Sakoontala  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  Kanwa 
determines  to  send  her  with  a  party  of  her  friends  to  the  court. 

The  remainder  of  the  act  is  taken  up  with  the  adieux  of  the  heroine 
and  her  starting  for  the  capital. 

There  is  room  here  for  very  touching  acting. 
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The  conflict  of  feelings  in  the  poor  girl's  mind  is  very  tenderly 
and  beautifully  worked  out. 

At  a  sacred  ford  Kanwa  parts  from  his  weeping  foster-child,  and 
gives  her  his  blessing. 

Sakoontala  stoops  down  in  the  act  of  offering  homage  to  the 
"water  of  Sachi's  sacred  pool,"  and  drops  the  precious  ring  from 
her  finger  into  the  stream. 

Arrived  at  the  palace  and  admitted  to  an  audience,  Sakoontala's 
friends  declare  the  object  of  their  visit.  The  curse  has  obliterated 
all  remembrance  of  his  wife  from  Dushyanta's  mind  \  he  is  thunder- 
struck, and  charges  the  hermits  with  conspiracy. 

At  first  they  remonstrate,  then  rebuke,  and  then  threaten. 
Sakoontala,  crushed  with  grief,  implores  the  king's  favour,  reminds 
him  of  incidents  and  conversations  known  only  to  themselves,  and 
then  denounces  his  perfidy.  She  goes  out  weeping,  leaving  the  king 
perplexed  and  distressed.  Suddenly  the  servants  rush  in,  crying 
"  A  miracle  !"  and  telling  that  while  "  bathed  in  tears  and  bewailing 
her  cruel  fate,  a  shining  apparition  in  female  shape,  descending  from 
the  skies,  had  snatched  her  away  to  Spirit-land '' — from  the  cruelty 
of  the  earth  to  her  immortal  kindred  in  the  skies. 

Meantime  the  signet  ring  has  been  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
poor  fisherman  who  is  in  the  custody  of  the  police,  and  is  being 
treated  very  badly  by  them.  His  story  is  that  he  had  netted  a  large 
carp,  and  in  cutting  it  open  the  sparkle  of  a  jewel  met  his  eye. 
The  ring  thus  found  he  had  offered  for  sale,  when  he  was  chai^ged 
with  theft.  The  king  in  return  for  his  ring  sends  a  present  of  gold 
to  the  poor  fisherman,  which  speedily  finds  its  way  to  his  tormentor's 
pockets. 

The  ring  dispels  Dushyanta's  delusion,  but  drives  him  into  un- 
utterable grief  at  the  remembrance  of  his  neglect  and  Sakoontala*s 
mysterious  loss.  He  employs  skilful  artists  to  paint  her  portrait, 
plunges  the  court  into  mourning,  and  prohibits  the  spring  festival. 

"He  loathes  his  former  pleasures  ;  he  rejects 
The  daily  homage  of  his  ministers ; 
On  his  lone  couch  he  tosses  to  and  fro, 
Courting  repose  in  vain." 

He  is  at  length  roused  by  the  arrival  of  Matali,  Indra's  charioteer. 
It  seems  a  race  of  giants,  descended  from  "  hundred-handed  Kala- 
nemi,"  are  giving  the  somewhat  lazy  and  inferior  gods  no  end  of 
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troublci  Will  Dushyanta,  like  a  good  fellow,  look  after  them  ? 
The  king  calls  for  his  weapons,  and  hastily  ascends  Indra's  car. 

The  last  act  is  laid  aniongst  the  celestials. 

The  king  is  still  in  Indra's  chariot  sailing  through  the  air.  He 
has  done  what  was  required j  and  laid  the  gods  under  heavy  obliga- 
tions. The  clouds  are  dashed  into  glittering  spray  by  the  chariot- 
wheels  as  the  king  descends  through  them  to  the  earth,    They  reach 
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a  plain  encircled  by  the  sacred  Himalayas,  the  "  paradise  of  wealth," 
and  the  abode  of  FCasyapa,  the  grandson  of  Brahma,  and  the  '*  father 
of  godSj  men,  demons,  all  animals,  the  twelve  months,  and  the  spirits 
called  adytyas." 

While  Dushyanta  is  waiting  for  an  audience,  his  attention  is 
attracted  by  a  lovely  boy,  who  is  playing  with  a  lion's  cub.  ^*  Open 
your  mouth,  my  young  honj  I  want  to  count  your  teeth!"  The 
nymphs  in  attendance  beg  him  to  let  it  go,  saying  the  lioness  will 
tear  him  if  he  teases  her  cub.  Child  :  '*  Oh,  let  her  come  ;  much 
I  fear  her,  to  be  sure  !  **  Dushyanta  sees  that  his  hand  is  royally 
formed,  and  feels  an  unaccountable  affection  for  this  brave,  wilful 
child*  He  speaks  to  htm,  and  picks  up  an  amulet  Sarvadamana  (the 
boy)  has  dropped.  The  attendants  see  with  surprise  that  the  charm 
does  not  change  to  a  serpent  and  sting  him,  as  it  would  any  one  but 
the  father  or  mother  of  the  child,  In  fine,  the  boy  is  his  own,  and 
in  a  few  moments  his  long-lost,  passionately-loved  Sakoontala  is 
N.S.  1867,  Vol.  IV.  3  b 
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locked  in  his  arms.     They  all  kneel  before  the  dread  Kasyapa,  wh 
blesses  them : — 

*•  For  countless  ages  may  the  god  of  gods, 

Lord  of  the  atmosphere,  by  copious  showers 

Secure  abundant  harvests  to  thy  subjects ; 

And  thou  by  frequent  offerings  preserve 

The  Thunderer's  friendship  I     Thus  by  interchange 

Of  kindly  actions,  may  you  both  confer 

Unnumbered  benefits  on  earth  and  heaven  !" 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  this  hoary  but  still  lovely  compositioii 
The  version  quoted  is  by  Professor  Monier  Williams.  Very  heartil 
do  we  commend  to  any  reader  who  may  have  been  interested  by  ou 
hasty  sketch  the  powerful  translation  of  Vikramorvasi,  by  Professor  H 
H.  Wilson,  in  his  "  Hindu  Theatre,"  when  we  think  it  will  be  ac 
knowledgcd  that,  if  not  an  eastern  Shakspeare,  Kalidasa  is  one  of  ti 
great  world  kindred-band  of  poets,  a  pure-minded,  high-souled  ma 
of  genius,  shining  not  feebly  through  the  darkness  of  twent 
centuries. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  Dr.  Wilson' 
**  Hero  and  the  Nymph."  The  first  is  a  Miltonic  sketch  of  th 
heavenly  host : — 

**  From  the  I'ast  a  rushing  sound  is  heard  of  mighty  chariots  ;  yonder,  like  dond 
they  roll  along  tlie  mountain  cliffb  ;  now  there  alights  a  chief  in  gorgeous  raiment,  H 
the  blaze  of  lightning  playing  on  the  toVcring  precipice." 

Here  is  a  heat  picture  :  — 

*'  Tis  past  noonday  ;— exhausted  by  the  heat, 
The  peacock  plunges  in  the  scanty  pool 
That  feeds  the  tall  trees*  roots  ;  the  drowsy  h^e 
Sleeps  in  the  hollow  chamber  of  the  lotus, 
Darkened  with  closing  petals.     On  the  brink 
Of  the  now  tepid  lake  the  wild  duck  lurks 
Amongst  the  sedgy  shade  ;  and  even  here 
The  parrot  from  his  wiry  bower  complains. 
And  calls  for  water  to  allay  his  thirst." 

Let  lovers  read  this  next  and  last  quotation  :  — 

**  The  rippling  wave  ib  like  her  arching  brow, 
The  fluttering  line  of  storks  her  timid  tongue  ;  — 
The  foamy  spray  her  white,  loose,  floating  vest  ;  — 
And  this  meandering  course  the  current  takes 
I  ler  undulating  gait ; — all  these  recall 
My  soon  offended  love." 

Thomas  Sulman. 
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RECENT  SHAKSPEARIAN    LITERATURE.* 


I 


FIRST   NOTICE. 

[HE  works  at  the  head  of  our  article  are  but  a  few  of  those 
which  the  Tercentenary  of  Shakspcare  called  forth.  Like 
the  naughty  Eg)^tian  lady's  lavcrs  in  Herodotus*s  stor)% 
each  one  has  brought  a  stone  to  be  wTought  into  the  monu- 
ment which  the  literature  of  this  age  had  to  raise  to  pay  the 
world's  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  who  is  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  kind- 
liest, the  most  large-hearted  and  sound-minded,  of  all  its  Poet-Teachers. 
The  works  are,  of  course,  of  ver)'-  unequal  merit.  Yet  we  tender  our 
thanks  to  all  who  have  contributed  any  well-meant  eflfort  towards  our 
better  appreciation  of  Shakspeare, 

The  editions  of  Mr.  Dyce,  of  Messrs-  Clark,  Wright,  and  Aldis, 
of  Mr.  Staunton,  that  of  the  Messrs,  Cassell,  as  also  the  new  and  hand- 
some edition  brought  out  by  Mr.  C  Knight,  have  each  merits  of  their 
own  which  deserve  recognition.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Mr.  Dyce's  **^fvr^pai  *^potTtftf r '*  are  welcome  to  all  who  appreciate  and 
value  the  decisions  of  the  riper  judgment  of  so  discerning  a  critic.  But 
both  this  edition  and  the  Cambridge  one,  that  of  Messrs.  Wright  and 
Aldis,  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  the  others.  They  are  not 
editions  for  the  general  reader.^ 

***  Shakspeare*'  By  Rev.  A.  Dyce.  Vols.  I.  — VII L  Second  Edition.  London? 
Cliapman  U  HaJi     1864— 6w 

"  Shakspeaie,"  By  Aldii,  Wright,  and  C^rk.  London  atid  Cambridge:  Mac- 
inillaii.     1863 — 7. 

**  Shakspeare/'     Globe  Edition.     Macmilhn.     1865. 

**  Shakspere."     By.  C.  Knight.     Koullcdgc  &  Sons,      1864. 

**  Shakspeare."  Edited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Co wden  Clarke.  Ca^cU,  Fetter,  & 
Gal  pin.     1865—6. 

**  Shakspeare."  By  Staunton.  Vols.  T.— IV.  Second  Edition.   Routledge.  1863—4, 

The  '*  Handy  Volume  Shakespeare"     Bradbitry,  Kv.ins,  &  Co.      I3  vols.      1867, 

*'  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  By  Cliarles  Wordsworth^  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews.     Smith  &  Elder.     London,     1864. 

**  William  Sliakjsj>carc,  a  Fragment*"  By  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Ilurst  & 
Blackett.     1S65. 

**  Shakspeare's  Inner  Life."     By  John  A.  II era ud.     >raxwell.     1865. 

**  Sbakspcare's  Sonnets  ^nd  His  Private  Friends.**  By  G»  Massey.  8vo.  Long- 
mans.    1S66. 

^*  Shakspcare's  Songs  aod  Sonnets."  Gem  Edition.  Edited  by  F*  T.  Pidgrave, 
Macmillan.     1866^ 

**Slmkcspeare  illustrated  from  Old  Authors."  By  W.  L,  Rushlon,  Barrisler-ftt- 
Law,     Part  L      Longmans,      1867. 

**  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare.*'     By  Thos.  Keniiy.     Svo.     Longmans.      1864. 

**  The  Received  Text  of  Shiakspearc."  By  S*  Bailey.  2  vols >  Svo.  Longmans. 
1S62  and  1S66. 

*»  Mcsst^.  Clark  and  W*right  have  published  a  cheap  edition  of  their  text  ("Tlie 
Gloljc  Shakspeare  "),  in  which,  where  the  received  text  is  manifestly  faulty*  they  Iiave 
given  the  correction  to  which  on  the  whole  they  incline.  They  do  not,  however, 
profess  to  have  carried  this  very  far.  Mr.  Dyce  might  confer  an  additional  service 
on  readers  of  ShaL^pearc  by  issuing  a  small  etiilion  of  his  testl,  which,  n,s  being  a 
corrected  text,  not  one  professedly  based  wholly  on  a  collation  of  all  preceding 
authorities,  would  be  so  far  better  iiuited  for  the  gencml  reader, 
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When  Don  Pedro  proposes  himself  to  Beatrice  as  a  husband,  s 
says,  "  His  Grace  would  be  too  costly  to  wear  every  day ;  she  mi 
have  another  for  working  days."  We,  if  the  truth  must  be  spok« 
should  require  another  Shakspeare  for  non-working  da3rs,  for  sain 
days,  and  holidays.  As  we  should  not  choose  in  a  genersd  way  to  re 
the  New  Testament  in  Griesbach's  or  Tischendorf's  editions,  so  i 
should  eschew  the  pages  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright,  occasiona 
horrent  with  a  perfect  sylva  of  various  readings,  when  we  were  fleci 
to  our  Shakspeare  to  unbend  and  find  in  his  society  refuge  from  t 
cares  of  life,  or  from  professional  studies. 

These  two  editions  in  fact  claim  to  be  recensions  of  the  text  Mess 
Wright  and  Clark  promise  a  Commentary  as  a  separate  work. 

To  the  literary  man  then*  edition  is  indeed  an  invaluable  acquisitic 
Indeed,  if  ever  a  literary  work  deserved  to  be  called  a  icr^fta  it  «i,  it 
this.  If  ever  literary  men  deserved  the  thanks  of  all  the  educated  ps 
of  the  public  for  an  amount  of  labour  which  would  have  been  intolerat 
drudgery,  if  bestowed  on  almost  any  other  uninspired  author's  worl 
it  is  the  Public  Orator  of  Cambridge  and  his  coadjutors.  Here  is 
distinguished  man,  one  who  can  write,  and  has  written,  for  himself;  ai 
is  certainly  not  one  of  those  drudges  of  criticism  of  whom  Pope  spca 
with  such  bitter  contempt,  justly  counting  all  that  immense  amount 
labour  "  no  dry  repulsive  task  ; "  but  rejoicing  in  his  noble  privilege 
"  living  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  greatest  of  merely  hiunan  men." 

Mr.  Dyce*s  edition  in  one  respect  has  an  external  advantage  over  tl 
rival  critical  edition.  The  page  is  not  disfigured  to  the  eye  byth 
sylva  of  various  readings  and  conjectures.  The  learned  editor  has  tak( 
on  himself  the  responsibility  of  putting  forth  the  text  that  approv 
itself  to  his  judgment  as  on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  At  the  ci 
of  each  play  follow  pages  of  notes  fully  entering  into  the  reasons  whi< 
lead  him  to  prefer  the  reading  adopted. 

But  the  rule  which  the  Cambridge  editors  have  laid  down  for  thci 
selves,  is  different  It  was  their  object  to  give  a  text  based  on  tl 
earliest  folio,  except  where  quartos  exist  of  an  earlier  date,  admitting  i 
conjecture  "unless  (i)  the  old  reading  appear  absolutely  impossible,  ai 
unless  (2)  the  conjecture  appear  the  only  probable  one." 

In  another  point  also  Mr.  Dyce's  Shakspeare  approximates  mc 
nearly  to  the  character  of  an  edition  for  general  purposes.  It  contai 
a  life  of  the  Poet,  written  with  all  the  care  and  judgment  to  be  expecti 
from  such  a  critic,  and  quoting  the  original  authorities  for  the  statemex 
accepted  or  rejected. 

All  the  ether  three  editions  are  intended  and  well  adapted  for  the  u 
of  the  general  reader,  and  are  complete  editions  for  general  puipost 
Like  old  Pindar,  our  Shakspeare  occasionally  "needs  an  interprete 
for  us  of  the  generality,  at  all  events  an  annotator  and  a  commentat 
to  explain  his  obscurities,  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and  illustrate  1 
allusions.  The  general  reader  under  the  safe  guidance  of  any  one  of  the 
accomplished  and  meritorious  editors  will  travel  through  the  famili 
pages,  and  find  all  the  satisfaction  that  an  editor  can  give.  WTii 
in  critical  editions  of  authors  whose  text  is  unsettled,  the  text  often  bcs 
the  same  proportion  to  the  ^^  Apparatus  criticus''  as  "  the  two  grai 
of  reason  "  to  "  the  infinite  deal  of  nothing  "   in  Gratiano's   "  Busl 
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of  Chaff,"  in  no  one  of  these  three  excellent  editions  is  the  author  over- 
laid by  his  commentator.  The  company  of  the  great  poet  has  taught  the 
editors  modesty,  and  made  them  feel  it  to  be  an  honour  to  hold  the 
candle  to  throw  a  clearer  light  on  what  in  him  needs  illustration,  a  pri- 
%^ilegc  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  words  of  Shakspeare. 

1'he  edition  brought  out  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Cowden  Clarke  for  Messrs. 
Cassell,  is  a  perfect  mar\'el  of  cheapness.  It  carae  out  in  numbers, 
price  fivepence  each.  Its  illustrations  (though  not  executed  in  so 
expensive  a  style  as  diose  of  Mr.  Knight's  pictorial  edition)  have  great 
merit  And  where  we  have  compared  the  text  of  this  edition  with  the  texts 
of  the  more  ex[)ensive  ones  brought  out  about  the  same  time,  we  have 
been  led  to  think  that  its  purchasers  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
in  this  particular.  The  notes  are  clear^  to  the  point,  and  short,  and  do 
not  occupy  too  much  of  the  page, 

Mr.  Staunton's  Shakspeare  fills  four  thick  volumes.  It  is  a  reprint 
of  an  earlier  illustrated  edition,  but  without  the  illustrations.  Besides 
the  footnotes,  Mr.  Staunton  gives  illustrative  comments,  and  some  of 
the  principal  criticisms  on  the  plays.  It  is  an  edition  which  leaves  the 
general  reader  little  to  desiderate,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  com- 
mentary. We  may  add,  that  where  we  have  compared  the  conclusions 
of  these  different  editors  as  to  passages  where  the  reading  is  disputed, 
we  see  that  {although  all  they  have  done  has  often  failed  to  remove 
the  difficulties  that  will  most  likely  hang  over  the  text  to  the  end  of 
time)  each  editor  by  his  treatment  of  the  text  has  shown  that  he  had  a 
right  to  undertake  the  task  ;  each  has  furnished  his  readers  with  a  text 
on  which  care,  taste,  learning,  and  the  patient  industry  of  men  engaged 
in  a  labour  of  love,  have  not  been  bestowed  in  vain. 

Few  men  have  done  so  much  to  popularise  Shakspeare  as  Mr. 
C.  Knight  His  services  both  to  the  student  of  Shakspeare  and  to  the 
general  reader  require  no  recognition  from  us.  The  man  who  has  done 
so  much  to  place  Shakspeare  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  doi^Ti  to 
the  very  poorest,  is  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  This  last  edition  is  a 
i^ery  handsome  one.  Mr,  Knight  differs  from  his  brother  editors  ^  in 
leaning  to  the  authority  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  1623,  while  they  give 
the  preference  to  the  quarto  editions  of  the  separate  plays,  which  are 
of  earlier  date.  Bui  if  Mr.  Knight  leans  sometimes  to  readings  rejected 
by  other  editors  for  those  of  the  quartos,  he  does  not  forget  to  notice  the 
variations.  For  ourselves,  not  doybting  that  the  majority  of  editors 
have  judged  rightly  in  attributing  a  higher  authority  to  the  quartos— 
where  any  exist,  and  where  they  are  not  cleariy  wrong— than  to  the 
folio,  we  have  not  seen,  in  the  pages  where  we  have  compared  the  texts, 
that  Mr.  Knight's  text  is  affected  for  the  worse,  as  the  variations  of  the 
quarto  are  of  course  noted  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  country 
gentleman  who  has  not  yet  ordered  an  edition  for  his  library,  will  have 
to  look  far  before  he  meets  with  one  more  beautiful  in  execution,  or  one 
in  which  he  will  read  Shakspeare  with  more  satislaction. 

Mr.  T.  Kenny,  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Life  and  Genius  of  Shak- 
speare,'* tells  us  that  "he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  making  any 

*  Mr  Staunton  remarks,  p.  vii,,  that  *'  in  the  whole  annals  of  tTOOgraphy  there  is 
no  record  of  any  book  of  equal  extent  or  reputatioii  dismis^^d  from  tnc  press  with  less 
care  than  the  first  folio  of  Slmkespeare." 
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really  useful  addition  to  the  stores  of  our  national  literature."  We  can 
not  pretend  to  give  him  any  assurance  that  he  has  done  so.  The  firs 
loo  pages  of  his  book  are  occupied  with  Mr.  Kenny's  view  of  the  poet*: 
life  and  character.  He  tells  us  that  he  **  makes  no  pretensions  to  Ka\ 
striking  discovery  ;*'  that  he  is  "merely  using  the  materials  accumulatec 
by  his  predecessors,  merely  arranging  them  in  his  own  way,  drawing  fron 
them  his  own  conclusions/*  With  Mr.  Kenn/s  re-arrangement  of  th( 
materials,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  we  do  not  quarrel  His  condu 
sions  he  does  not  himself  expect  to  be  received  with  l&vour.  H( 
acknowledges  that  "  it  is  probable  he  will  sometimes  offend  the  taste 
or  the  prejudices  of  his  readers."  We  are  ourselves  so  far  **  prejudiced,' 
and  we  believe  the  majority  of  thinking  men  also  are  so  far  "  prejudiced,' 
that  we  shall  not  accept  Mr.  Kenny's  conclusion  that  "  Shakspeare' 
mind  was  essentially  and  fundamentally  sceptical,  and  that  his  searchini 
intellect  found — in  that  agitated  time  of  fierce  religious  struggles — n< 
place  for  any  fixed  and  abiding  religious  belief." 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  pp.  99 — 401,  we  have  Mr.  Kenny* 
criticisms  on  the  genius  of  the  poet  generally ;  and  afterwards  on  ti* 
separate  plays.  In  the  second  part  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  find  tha 
we  can  speak  in  commendation  of  one  part  at  least  of  the  performance 
Mr.  Kenny  gives  us,  before  entering  on  his  criticisms,  notices  of  thi 
time  to  which  each  play  is  to  be  assigned,  and  the  materials  which  th( 
poet  had  to  work  upon.  And  these  notices  are  well  put  together  anc 
readable,  and  show  that  (to  say  the  least)  Mr.  Kenny  can  arrange  hi 
materials  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

But  his  criticisms  are  marred  by  the  assumption,  which  every  one  0 
those  through  which  we  have  waded  seems  to  betray,  that  the  critic  is  \ 
superior  being,  looking  down  on  his  author  from  an  intellectua 
eminence — not  a  dwarf  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  H( 
seems  to  think  that  as  a  critic  he  must  be  "nothing  if  not  criticaP  ii 
lago's  sense  of  the  word,  though  we  do  not  deny  that  he  does  temper  hi 
criticisms  with  language  which,  if  not  that  of  admiring  appreciation,  i 
intended  to  intimate  Mr.  Kenny's  approval !  We  subjoin  a  specima 
of  his  criticism.  Could  it  be  believed  that  we  have  an  educated  anc 
able  man  thus  criticising  the  Merchant  of  Venice : — "  The  work  forms  n< 
perfect  and  harmonious  combination;  the  incidents  are  complex  anc 
improbable.  The  actors  in  the  scene  are  not  always  natural,  and  con 
sistently  exhibited.  Shylock,  no  doubt,  forms  in  the  main  an  admirabl] 
vigorous  and  striking  figure;    but !"     Ohe^  jam  satis  est. 

Of  Mr.  Bailey's  two  volumes,  "On  the  Received  Text  of  Shakspeare 
and  its  Improvement,"  we  can  only  say  that  we  regret  that  we  canno 
commend  his  misplaced  industry,  and  zeal  which  loves  less  wisely  thai 
well.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  had  better  have  listened  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  Aristarchus,  who  seems,  in  "  friendly  conversation,"  to  have  sug 
gested  to  him  to  hold  his  hand.  "  The  chief  part  of  the  emendationi 
might  have  been  well  spared  ;  many  of  them  are  superficial,  hasty,  anc 
worthless."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  390.)  "There  is  not  an  item  of  this  chaigc 
which  he  has  not  personally  met  ^\'ith,"  he  tells  us.  Mr.  Bailey  has  mad< 
a  calculation  that  there  are  about  5000  passages  in  Shakspeare  whid 
require  a  corrector,  or  rather  require  to  be  re-written.  We  shall  giv( 
our  readers  one  specimen  only  of  the  Shakspeare  of  the  future,  as  h< 
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will  emerge  from  the  hand  of  Mr,  Bailey.  The  passage  is  proposed,  and 
seriously  too,  to  be  substituted  for  the  received  text  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice^  act  ii.  sc.  9  : 

**  How  mucli  low  peasants*  rye  would  ilicn  be  skr^ned 
From  the  true  seed  of  lionour ;  and  how  much  seed 
Pjck*d  from  the  chaff  and  strcwhtt^  of  the  kmse 
To  be  new  garnered." 

The  "Handy  Volume  Shakespeare/*  just  published  by  Messrs.  Brad- 
burj^,  Evans,  &  Co.,  is  a  gem  in  the  i\iiy  of  printing,  and,  in  its  hand- 
some case,  cannot  fliil  to  become  a  favourite  on  the  drawing-room  and 
boudoir  table.     It  is  just  the  book  for  a  Christmas  present. 

We  owe  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Rushton,  barrister'atdaw,  for  the  first  part 
of**  Shakspeare  Illustrated  from  Old  Authors."  Several  curious  illustra- 
tions are  drawn  from  writers  on  Falconry,  several  from  Coke  on  Little- 
ton, and  old  legal  documents.     The  series  deserves  to  be  continued. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  on  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman's  *' William 
Shakspeare,"  that  it  was  his  latest  literary  work,  dictated  by  him  in  the 
last  weeks  of  his  life.  It  is  only  a  fragment^  as  the  editors  have  pointed 
out,  though  the  amanuensis  reports,  "from  the  lips  of  his  Eminence,  that 
*  it  was  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  what  he  intended  to  say  on  the 
subject.* "  Dr.  Wiseman  has  not  done  justice  to  Shakspeare's  merits  as 
a  moralist  and  teacher  who 

**  Quid  sit  quid  pukhntm^  quid  turpe^  quid  utile^  quit!  non, 
ricjiiuii  cl  melius  Chrybippo  ct  Crdiilure  dicit," 

a  passage  which  our  Anglican  Bishop  Wordsworth  appropriately  selects 
for  the  motto  of  his  "  Shakspeare  and  the  Bible."  But  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
that  there  is  no  vestige  of  sectarian  spirit  in  his  criticism;  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  old  lale  that  the  great  poet  died  in  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  cordially  concur  with  the  editors 
(Archbishop  Manning  and  Mr.  W.  Thompson)  "that  the  beauty  of  these 
pages  abundantly  justifies  their  publication," 

Bishop  Wordsworth,  in  his  ** Shakespeare  and  the  Bible/'  demonstrates 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  poet  was  "  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church 
of  England."  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was ;  we  know  that 
his  works  contain  some  of  the  best  divinity  to  be  met  with  out  of  the 
Bible  ;  and,  no  dolibt,  it  is  in  great  measure  drawn  from  the  Bible.  It 
is  natural  to  infer  from  the  expression  **  these  pickers  and  stealers,'*  that 
our  great  poet  first  learned  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  in  the  same  words 
in  which  the  children  in  our  church  schools  learn  it  still  But  how  could 
it  well  be  otherwise  ?  AVe  must,  however,  own  that  the  Bishop*s  anxiety 
to  press  every  coincidence  of  expression,  however  slight,  into  the  service 
of  his  theories,  occasionally  amuses  us.  He  dwells  too  much  on  coinci- 
dences in  expression,  perhaps  accidental,  at  all  events  easily  explained. 
It  is  more  important  to  show  that  Shakspeare's  mind  was  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book,  than  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  letter.  The  book  would  have  been  a  better  one  if  the  parallel  pas- 
sages from  Scripture  had  not  been  far  too  often  placed  in  juxta-position 
with  the  words  of  the  dramatist,  even  where  the  texts  are  perfectly  fami 
liar  ones.  The  book  hardly  does  justice  to  the  Bishop  s  well  known 
taste  ;  he  would  seem  not  to  possess  the  requisite  skill  for  *•  building  a 
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book,"  as  Goldsmith  used  to  phrase  it.  The  Bishop  might  have  shown 
how  good  a  Christian,  at  least  in  theory,  nay,  how  good  a  Divine,  the 
great  poet  was,  in  a  book  that  would  have  raised  his  own  reputation, 
and  found  more  readers.  Still  it  has  its  value,  as  a  book  which,  con- 
taining the  moral  and  religious  "  beauties  of  Shakspeare,"  may  be  read 
with  edification  and  with  profit  in  some  hours  of  our  Sunday  evenings 
when  we  are  in  no  mood  for  a  sermon. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Heraud's  "  Shakspeare's  Inner  Life  "  is  another  of  those 
works  of  misplaced  industry,  ingenuity,  and  learning  which  are  marred 
by  a  false  and  baseless  theory.  We  have  no  space,  nor  have  we  much 
inclination,  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  theory  to  which  he  devotes 
some  500  pages.  Our  readers  will  gain  a  tolerable  notion  of  what 
manner  of  man  Mr.  Heraud  is,  from  the  following  extracts  from  his 
Appendix  on  the  Sonnets : — 

**  Shakspeare  found  himself  between  two  loves,  the  Celibate  Church  on  one  hand, 
and  the  Reformed  Church  on  the  other.  It  was  common  for  poets  in  his  and  the 
previous  age  to  veil  their  meaning,  signifying  religion  or  government  by  the  term  lew. 
This  was  the  method  of  the  Italian  poets  in  treating  religious  or  politiod  subjects, 
which  they  disguised  in  mystical  or  erotic  verses,  in  which  love  is  made  the  cover  df 
much  heterodox  sentiment,  the  object  of  which  is  sometimes  painted  as  a  mistress  ;  in 
others,  as  a  friend.  And  thus  the  danger,  which  might  have  followed  from  plain 
speaking,  was  avoided.  It  was  expedient  for  Shakspeare  in  writing  to  adopt  the  usual 
safeguards.  The  monarch  still  clung  to  the  past,  tho'  looking  forward  to  the  future. 
Love  and  its  rights  were  properly  the  argument  of  the  Reformation  itself  as  projected 
by  Luther."     P.  502. 

**  The  Sonnets  are  pervaded  with  the  same  theme  ;  they  are  a  declaration  against 
celibacy y  p.  486  **  In  them  we  find  Shakespeare  expressing  the  Protestant  feeUng  of 
the  time,  and  moving  with  the  age."  p.  486.  "  The  series  of  Sonnets  is  one  entire 
poem  containing  a  protest  against  an  expiring  superstition."  p.  491,  2. 

It  is  as  idle  to  reason  with  theorists,  who  cannot y5r/  that  they  are 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood  with  whom  the  Sonnets  bring  us  acquamted, 
as  it  would  be  with  those  who,  like  Rossetti,  find  only  an  abstraction 
of  Truth  in  the  Beatrice  of  Dante's  "Vita  Nova."  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  telling  them  that  they  will  never  carry  their  fellow-men 
with  them,  and  that  common  sense  is  too  strong  for  their  theories. 

Mr.  Palgrave's  pretty  little  gem  edition  of  the  Sonnets,  a  fit  companion 
to  his  "  Golden  Treasury,"  deserves  special  mention.  We  could  wish 
that  his  little  book  had  not  been  published  till  he  had  seen  Mr.  Massey's 
work,  of  which  we  must  now  proceed  to  give  some  account 

Of  all  the  works  which  the  Tercentenary  of  our  great  Poet  called 
forth,  this  of  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  "  Shakspeare's  Sonnets  and  his 
Private  Friends,"  has  the  clearest  claim  on  our  especial  attention.  It  is 
an  important  contribution  to  our  literature.  It  is  a  volume  of  some  600 
pages  (and  we  are  bound  to  say  there  is  not  much  superfluous  matter  in 
it),  dedicated  to  the  illustration  of  these  beautiful  but  obscure  poems. 

Steevens,  it  seems,  could  say  of  the  sonnets  that  "  the  strongest  Act 
of  Parliament  that  could  be  framed,  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into 
their  service."  And  iVordsworth,  in  1815,  while  remarking  that  "  in  no 
part  of  Shakspeare's  writings  is  there  found  in  equal  compass  a  greater 
number  of  exquisite  feelings  felicitously  expressed,"  is  obliged  to  own 
that  "  the  people  of  England  were  ignorant  of  the  treasures  contained  in 
them."  Hallam  acknowledges  that  "they  were  long  overlooked,"  and 
confesses  it  to  be  his  own  opinion  that  "  they  do  not  at  first  give  us 
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much  pleasure,  though  they  rise  in  estimation  as  we  attentively  read  and 
reflect  upon  them,"  We  may  therefore  be  excused  for  believing  that  to 
many  of  our  readers  some  account  of  these  poems,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Massey,  may  be  acceptable.  For  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
cause  of  the  comparative  neglect  under  which  they  have  lain,  lies  in 
the  obscurity  that  hangs  over  their  history,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  a 
satisfactory  account  of  them. 

1'hese  poems  were  pubhshed  by  T.  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  in  the  year 
1609,  only  a  few  years  before  the  Poet's  death,  and,  as  far  as  appears, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Shakspeare  himself.  *^  They  are  dedicated  to 
an  unknown  person,  *'  Ml  VV.  H.,  their  only  begetter."  But  it  appears 
tliat  more  than  ten  years  before,  in  1598,  the  existence  of  such  poems 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety  among  the  iikrati  oi  xh^  day;  for  a  Mr,  Francis 
Meres,  M,A.,  is  quoted,  referring,  in  proof  of  his  belief  that  **the  sweet 
and  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  honey-tongued  Shakspeare "  to  certain 
**  sugared  sonnets  of  his  among  his  private  friends."  It  is  certain  from 
the  Poems  themselves,  that  they  were  not  written  with  any  present  view 
either  to  publication  or  to  profit.  He  distinguishes  his  songs  from  those 
of  writers  whose  "  love  was  merchandised,"  Mr,  Massey  calls  attention 
to  the  language  of  Sonnet  26,  *^  showing  that  they  were  sent  to  his  patron 
in  maniiscript,  and  with  no  view  to  publication.  He  speaks  of  his  **  pupil 
pen,"  an  expression  which  seems  to  require  a  comparatively  early  date 
for  their  composition*  He  begs  his  patron,  who  patronised  other  poets 
also-- — 

** Since  poets  better  prove. 

Them  for  their  style  to  read— him  for  tiis  love."     (Sonnet  32.) 

And  it  is  a  noticeable  circumstance,  when  we  consider  the  broad  line  of 
demarcation  which  in  Elizabeth's  days  separated  class  from  class,  and 
removed  the  "  poor  player  "  to  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  peer, 
that  the  poet,  while  addressing  one  who  is  evidently  a  patron  of  high 
rank,  and  a  patron  of  other  poets  also,  one  who  often  had  to 

**  overlook 
The  d^duaiid  wotdi  which  writers  use/'    (Sonnet  82,) 

speaks  of  that  noble  patron  as  a  most  near  and  "  dear  friend,"  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  dearer  self.     (Sonnet  62.) 

But  the  contents  of  these  poems  raise  even  more  questions  than  the 
dedication  to  this  unknown  **  begetter  "  of  ihcm.  Mr,  Hallam  indeed 
believes  them  to  relate  ^*  to  an  obscure  period  of  the  poet^s  life,  in  which 
an  attachment  to  some  female,  which  seems  to  have  touched  neither  his 
heart  nor  his  fancy  very  sensibly,  was  overpowered  by  a  passion  for  a 
/rkmf^'  and  one  of  such  an  enthusiastic  character  and  so  extravagant,  as 
to  have  thrown  an  unaccountable  mystery  over  the  whole.  This  friend, 
Hallam  continues,  is  **a  youth  of  high  rank  as  well  as  personal  beauty. 

*  That  the  sonnels  were  published  without  the  knowledge  of  Shakspeare  seems  to  be 
demoiistrtiblc.  Mr.  C.  Knight^  at  least  eleven  year^  a^o,  drew  this  inference  *'  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  typographical  error  four  times  in  sonnet  xlvi'*  Mr.  Massey 
brings  other  arguments  to  prove  thU  from  the  identity  in  subject  of  sonnets  clii,  and 
cliii.     Both  these  cannot  have  been  intended  for  publication  by  Shakspeare^ 

■  "  To  ihee  I  send  this  viritUn  ambassajje* 
I'o  witness  duty^  not  to  show  my  wit.*' 
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At  his  feet  Shakspeare  crouches ;  1  :  o^m  ;  ar 

of  the  most  insulting  kind,  the  h  of  his  ii  ^ 

Cfidures  without  resenting  t  Nay,  he  pours  forth  to  him  Unguage  of  I 
turous  devotedness,  the  idolatry  of  admiring  love/* 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  these  poems  by  the  great  historiai 
literature.    Are  the  contents  of  these  poems  such  as  to  admit  of  no 
struction  more  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  poet  ? 

Happily  they  do  ;  but  though  attempts  have  been  made  by  othes 
give  a  different  explanation,  Mr.  Massey's  explanation  seems  to 
give  the  most  intelligible  and  consistent  account  of  all  tlie  facti 
the  case. 

Mr,  Dyce,  a  weighty  authority,  is  convinced^  after  ri:-  '   neru 

of  tlie  sonnets,  that  **  most  of  them  were  composed  in  .<  ed 

racter  and  at  different  times,  for  the  amusement,  if  not  at  the  siiggestl 
of  his  private  friends,"  though  he  *'  would  not  deny,  that  one  or  tivij 
them  reflect  his  genuine  feelings.'^ 

Chalmers,  as  Mr,  Massey  tells  us,  endeavoured  to  show  that  tl 
sonnets  were  addressed  to  Queen  Pllizabeth  I  In  tlie  face  of  the  fact  1 
128  of  the  sonnets  have  been  generally  allowed  to  be  addressed 
man^  and   that   the  queen  was  close  upon  sixty  years  of  age  n 
they  were   commenced,   it   is   not  worth  while  to   dwell  on   this 
planation,  except  as  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  unwillingi 
which  all  right-thinking  persons  instinctively  feel  to   adopt  any  ii 
pretation  of  the  sonnets  that  would  be  injurious  to  Shakspeare's  ho« 
name. 

Mr.  Massey  reports  another  most  thoroughly  German  accotral 
the  sonnets  given  by  Benistorff,  >vho  holds  that  the  **  W.  H/*  of 
dedication  is  our  immortal  "  Will  Himself;"  that  the  poet's  betteTg  ^ 
self  is  the  object  of  Shakspeare's  enthusiasm ! 


'*THE   MARRIAGE   AT   CANA^  BY    PAU| 
VERONESE. 

IN  TWO   PARTS,— PART  ri. 

[HE  scene  chosen  is  the  ideal  courtyard  of  a  mansion  a 
posed  of  different  styles  of  building;  \\\  all  probabi 
a  species  of  "  pot-pourri  "  of  the  works  of  Palladio,  1 
had  been  extensively  engaged  as  the  architect  of 
brothers  Barbaro.  This  supposition  seems  to  be  the  more  probi 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  mere  search  for  effect,  the  artist  hai 
many  respects  lost  sight  of  those  architectural  rules  and  details  wk 
should  have  strictly  been  observed,  and  which  will  not  for  s 
reason  stand  the  test  of  modern  criticism.  Be  that,  however^ 
it  may,  he   gained    his  object,   and   created  a  background   to 
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picture  which,  like  the  beautiful  sening  of  a  jewel,  best  served  to 
enhance  its  brilliancy. 

The  figure  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture,  habited  as  the  bride- 
groom, represents  Alphonse  D'Avalos,  Marquis  du  Guasto,  a  lieu- 
tenant-general ia  the  army  of  Charles  V.  His  bride  (Eleanor  of 
Austria,  wife  of  Francis  L,  King  of  France),  sits  beside  him, 
Standing  behind  them  is  the  well-known  jester  of  the  Marquis  du 
Guasto.  Next  the  bride  is  Francis  L,  King  of  France,  who  has 
Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  England,  on  his  left.  At  her  side  is  the 
figure  of  an  unknown  person  of  Negro  complexion  in  the  act  of 
delivering  a  message  to  a  man  who  is  leaning  forward  to  receive  it^ 
and  towards  whom  the  stern  face  of  the  Sultan  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, Emperor  of  the  Turks,  is  directed,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether 
he  fully  comprehended  the  purport  and  meaning  of  the  instructions 
given  him*  Beside  the  Turk  sits  VittoriaColonna,  calmly  reviewing 
the  scene  before  her,  and  employing  her  leisure  moments  with  a 
cure-dent.  The  next  seated  figure  is  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  en- 
gaged m  listening  to  some  remark  addressed  to  him  by  his  jester  j  Perico. 
Then  follows  Marc  Antony  Barbaro,  the  friend  of  Girolamus  Gri- 
manus,  and  a  patron  of  Paul  Veronese*  Beside  him  is  Daniel  Barbaro, 
the  Patriarch  elect  of  Acquilcia,  who,  in  addressing  his  brother,  is 
inadvertently  turning  his  back  on  the  celebrated  beauty  Giulia  Gon- 
zaga. 

Then  commences  that  series  of  guests  immediately  connected 
with  the  Saviour,  who  occupies  the  centre  of  the  table,  having  the 
Virgin  on  his  right  hand*  The  line  of  disciples  continues  until  the 
last-seated  figure  but  one  on  the  rights  which  represents  Cardinal 
Pole.  Then  follows  the  likeness  of  Girolamus  Grimanus,  for  whom 
and  under  whose  special  directions  the  picture  was  painted  ;  and  on 
his  left  hand,  looking  at  the  pouring  forth  of  the  newly-converted 
wine,  is  his  dear  and  intimate  friend,  Aloysius  Priulus.  Within  the 
square  of  the  table,  on  the  left,  standing  opposite  to  Francis  I.,  is  the 
famous  Triboulet^  his  jester,  and  behind  him  the  majestic  figure  of 
Mohammed  Bassa,  the  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Sultan  Solyman.  The 
portraits  of  the  musicians  have  already  been  explained,  leaving 
only  to  be  mentioned  the  figure  of  Benedetto  CagliaH,  the  younger 
brother  of  Paul  Veronese,  who  officiates  as  the  Master  of  the 
feast,  and  Is  in  the  act  of  inspecting  the  wine  which  is  just  being 
presented  to  him. 

The  picture  is  on  canvas,  5  ft.  7  in,  by  4  ft,  7  in.,  and  is  in  ex- 
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cellent  preservation.  The  figures  are  for  the  most  part  in  half 
shadow,  the  light  coming  from  the  sky.  The  arrangement  is  admi- 
rable. A  short  biographical  memoir  of  each  portrait  in  the  picture, 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  fully  comprehending  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  artist,  will  be  found  annexed. 

In  1 740  the  hopeless  decay  of  Venice  was  distinguished  for  venality 
and  peculation.  The  nobles  had  become  debauched,  unprincipled, 
needy,  and  most  energetic  in  their  attempts  to  annihilate  every  check 
upon  their  embezzlements  and  vices.  Unbounded  licentiousness  and 
depravity  of  morals  reigned  supreme.  That  such  was  the  case  will 
be  at  once  evident,  from  the  fact  that  the  very  patricians  themselves 
presided  at  the  public  gaming  tables  in  their  robes  of  magistracy; 
and  the  miserable  votaries  of  prostitution  (absolutely  styled  in  a 
government  despatch  of  the  period  as  nostre  bene  meriti  meretrici)^ 
were  engaged  by  the  authorities  to  ruin  men  whose  wealth  might 
render  them  dangerous.  It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  aristocracy 
consumed  their  inheritance  in  wanton  and  licentious  riot,  that  the 
precious  objects  of  art  bequeathed  them  by  their  illustrious  and 
gifted  ancestors  first  began  to  be  dispersed,  and  to  enrich  the 
more  fortunate  nations  of  the  universe.  Amongst  others  who  thus 
consented,  or  was  otherwise  compelled  to  disperse  his  collection, 
was  Peter  Grimanus  (born  6th  October,  1657  >  died,  March  7th, 
1752),  who  acted  as  ambassador  for  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  the 
court  of  Anne,  Queen  of  England,  from  17 10  until  1 7 14,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna.  From  the  Grimani  Col- 
lection this  picture  of  the  "  Marriage  at  Cana''  was  obtained  [circa 
1740),  and  the  gallery  of  Augustus  III.,  of  Saxony,  materially 
enriched  by  the  gems  of  art  purchased  therefrom  through  the  medium 
of  his  energetic  court  painter  and  special  agent,  Ventura  Rossi,  aided 
by  Zannetti,  of  Venice. 

The  "Marriage  at  Cana "  was  brought  to  England  in  1798, 
wrapped  round  a  roller,  enclosed  in  a  tin  case,  in  which  it  remained 
for  some  years.  It  was  then  stretched  and  framed,  and  to  the  back 
of  the  canvas  was  affixed  a  paper,  on  which  was  a  seal  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Grimani  family ;  then  came  the  name  and 
date,  "  Paolo  Cagliari,  1559,"  and  the  Scriptural  extracts,  ''Gloria 
in  altissimis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax,  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis." — 
"Hoc  fecit  initium  signorum  Jesus  in  Cana,  Galileae,  et  mani- 
festavit  gloriam  suam." 

Underneath  was  a  key  to  the  portraits  in  the  following  order : — 
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On  tht  Left. —  I.  Avalos,  2,  His  Jester,  3.  Eleanor  of  Austria. 
4.  Francis  I.  5.  Triboulct,  6.  Mohammed  Bassa.  7.  Mary  Tudor. 
8.  Solyman.  9.  Vittoria  Colonna,  10.  Charles  V,  11.  Perico, 
12.  Marc  Antony  Barbaro.  13.  Daniel  Barbaro,  14,  Giulia  Gon- 
zaga. 

In  (he  Cintre, — 15.  Paul  Veronese.  16.  Tintoretto.  17,  Bassana. 
18.  Titian.      19*  Benedetto  Cagliari. 

On  tht  Right,^2o.  Cardinal  Pole,  21.  Girolamus  Grimanus. 
22.   Aloysius  Priulus. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  picture  of  the 
"  Marriage  at  Cana"  was  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Grimani  Gallery, 
at  Venice,  in  1559,  three  years  hefore  the  painting  at  the  Louvre  was 
commeneid.  That  fact  in  itself  gives  a  direct  clue  to  what  must 
have  led  to  its  production.  The  intimacy  which  necessarily  existed 
between  such  a  man  as  Girolamus  Grimanus  and  the  Superior  of  the 
Monastery  of  St,  George  the  Greater,  at  Venice,  at  once  leads  to  the 
direct  and  most  natural  conclusion  that,  having  seen  and  admired 
the  picture  in  the  Grimani  Gallery,  and  been  made  acquainted 
with  its  good  and  double  object^  the  Superior  desired  to  embellish 
the  refectory  of  his  monastery  with  a  copy  of  it.  Such  a  wish,  so 
conveyed  to  Paul  Veronese,  became  in  those  days  little  short  of  a 
command,  which  it  would  have  been  most  unwise,  if  not  absolutely 
dangerous,  for  the  artist  to  have  disregarded.  The  construction 
which  might  have  been  put  by  the  Inquisition  (then  in  the  zenith  of 
its  terrible  power),  upon  a  refusal  would  have  been  fraught  with 
mischief.  Hence  a  ready  acquiescence  was  the  result,  the  reasons 
being  both  obvious  and  cogent.  The  picture  was  already  composed. 
All  that  would  be  needed  would  be  to  enlarge  and  alter  it  so 
far  as  its  increased  size  might  render  it  necessary.  Nothing  more. 
Veronese  could  leave  the  greater  part  of  its  execution  to  his 
assistants  5  and  its  general  superintendence  would  neither  require  all 
his  time,  nor,  indeed,  interfere  with  the  various  works  he  was  then 
(1562)  engaged  upon  in  Venice.  It  was  not  a  case  in  which  the 
artist  either  ought  or  could  expect  to  be  handsomely  remunerated* 
His  work  was  for  the  Churchy  and  he  would  accordingly  be  rewarded 
otherwise  than  by  money.  In  fine,  Veronese,  from  one  reason 
or  the  other,  consented  to  paint  the  desired  subject  at  cost  price. 
That  once  arranged,  the  clever  monk  proceeded  in  a  most  business- 
like spirit  to  reduce  the  terms  to  writing,  which  being  done,  the 
contract  was  signed  6th  June,  1562,  the  reward  being  free  board  and 
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lodging  for  the  artist,  324  silver  ducats  to  buy  canvas,  paint,  brushes, 
&;c.,  and  a  barrel  of  wine  on  tap  to  slake  the  thirst  of  his  assistants. 
Even  with  these  hard  terms  the  artist  was  bound  to  complete  the 
whole  in  fifteen  months  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  8th  September, 
1563,  //  was  finished.  Such  a  bargain  can  be  well  and  readily  under- 
stood ;  and  doubtless  the  artist  and  his  aids  worked  together  ^th  a 
good  will  and  hearty  determination  that  the  contract  should  be  ful- 
filled to  the  letter. 

That  the  alterations  consequent  upon  the  enormously-increased 
scale  upon  which  the  picture  was  to  be  painted,  and  the  different 
light  to  which  it  was  to  be  adapted  were  numerous,  may  be  readily 
comprehended ;  although,  so  far  from  being  any  improvement  on 
the  original  picture,  they  were  utterly  unimportant.  For  the  sake, 
however,  of  enabling  the  reader  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  correctness 
of  that  assertion,  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  remarks,  showing 
the  nature  of  the  principal  variations  between  the  Grimani  picture 
and  that  at  the  Louvre,  a  photograph  or  engraving  of  which  may 
be  readily  procured,  and  thereby  render  the  explanation  more 
clear. 

In  the  Grimani  Picture, — The  first  of  the  three  columns  on  the 
left  is  more  fully  developed  :  the  material  of  the  whole  is  different ; 
the  capitals  are  plain,  and  neither  dog's  head  nor  man  appear  on  the 
balustrade  above.  There  is  no  trellis-work  of  vines,  but  the  top  of 
a  tree  ;  the  person  playing  the  guitar  is  a  woman ;  and  the  left  hand 
of  the  figure  on  the  pediment  is  not  seen.  The  sky  is  different: 
there  arc  no  birds  ;  and  the  belfry  is  dissimilar  in  construction.  On 
the  right  there  is  no  head  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  building  in  the 
extreme  distance.  The  perspective  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
differ  in  many  respects ;  and  the  architectural  errors  are  fiir  more 
numerous  and  glaring.  There  are  only  two  columns  on  the  right ; 
and  no  figure  behind  Girolamus  Grimanus.  The  stone  water-jug, 
with  which  the  cat  is  playing,  rests  on  the  dais.  The  balustrade  is 
of  plain  stone.  The  Saviour  shows  both  hands,  and  is  looking  to  the 
left.  The  dress  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  both  differ  in  colour  from  the 
Louvre  picture.  The  pavement  is  of  another  pattern  ;  and,  singular 
to  state,  there  is  no  leash  to  connect  the  two  dogs.  Many  other 
trifling  variations  exist,  the  detail  of  which  want  of  space  will  not 
permit. 

Thus,  at  length,  the  meaning  and  history  of  this  celebrated  picture 
have  been  for  the  first  time  disclosed  \   and  it  only  remains  to  veiy 
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briefly  add  a  few  observations  upon  that  now  in  the  Louvre,  which 
is  valued  at  two  millions  of  francs — or  about  80,000/. 

During  the  wars  of  the  French  Republic  it  fell  into  possession  of 
its  victorious  army  at  Venice,  in  1794;  and  was  thereupon  trans- 
ported to  France,  and  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  where  it 
remained  until  the  Peace  of  18 15,  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  restored 
to  Austria.  Consequent,  however,  on  the  danger  and  difliculty 
attendant  on  its  removal,  the  Austrian  Government  consented  to 
exchange  it  for  a  painting  by  Le  Brun,  representing  the  "  Repast 
with  Simon  the  Pharisee  j "  and  thereby  "  Les  Noces  de  Cana " 
became  the  inalienable  property  of  France. 


Table  showing  all  the  known  Representations  (painted  in  Oil  on 
Canvas)  of  the  Picture  at  the  Louvre,  representing  the  "Marriage 
at  Cana,"  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  which  have  been  alleged  in  books 
OF  authority  to  have  been  painted  by  him. 


No. 

In  what  Collection 
OR  Public  Gallery. 

Dlmensions. 

Remarks. 

I 

2 

3 
4 

Collection  de  Mar- 
cy,  at  Grasse,  Alpes 
Maritimes,  France. 

Museum  at  Lille. 
Museum  at  Nantes. 

Museum  at  Brussels 

72  by  75  centi- 
metres. 

1  metre  25  cen- 
timetres by  44 
centimetres. 

2  metres    67 
centimetres  by 
I  metre  60  cen- 
timctrej;. 

It  was  purchased  at  Turin,  in  18 19, 
by  Jean  Boucheron,  Director  of  the 
Museum  at  Turin,  for  the  late  General 
de  Marcy. 

A  copy  from  the  Louvre  picture,  exe- 
cuted, in  1830,  by  the  late  M.  Touchon, 
Director  of  the  Museum  at  Lille,  and 
purchased  by  the  town  of  Lille  for  the 
Museum  in  1844. 

This  picture  was  brought  from  Rome 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  by 
M.  Cocault,  a  native  of  Nantes,  and 
ambassador  of  France  to  Rome.  He 
formed  a  collection  of  pictures  during 
his  stay  in  Italy,  and  brought  them  to 
his  seat  at  Clisson,  near  Nantes.  After 
his  decease  the  town  of  Nantes  pur- 
chased the  collection,  and  with  it 
founded  their  gallery.  In  a  note  left 
by  the  late  M.  Cocault  he  wrote,  **De 
la  main  de  P.  Veronese,  ou  copie  par 
son  fr^re." 

For  many  years  this  picture  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  original  sketch  by  Paul 
Veronese  for  his  picture  at  the  Louvre  ; 
and  it  is  so  described  in  the  latest  and 
best  books  on  the  subject.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  researches  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Brussels  Gallery,  its  true 
author  has  been  definitively  proved  to 
be  Andrea  Vicentino,  and  the  original 
picture  to  be  still  seen  in  the  church  of 
All  Saints,  at  Venice. 

The  Genticnmns  Magasin^. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  PERSONAGES    REPRI 
THE  PICTURE  BY  PAUL  VERONESE  OF  THE  **MAi 
CANA/' 
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1.  ALPHONSE    LrAVALOS 

born  at  Naples,  the  25th  May,  1502  j  nephew  of  the  ccl 
general  of  Charles  V.,  and  of  his  wife,  the  renowned  Vtttoria  O 
who,  among  the  many  generous  and  considerate  acts  wl 
eminently  distinguished  her,  yet  prided  herself  upon  ha%'rng 
formed  the  young  D*Avalos  (who  opposed  Francis^  before  Vc 
from  a  wild,  unrestrained  youth,  into  a  man  who  loved 
science,  and  both  protected  and  promoted  them.  He  afw 
became  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  the  Emperor  Chaf 
and  in  1537  fought  against  the  Sultan  Solyman.  He  was  dcfi 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Cerisolles  by  Francis  de  Bourbon, 
D'Enghien,  on  the  14th  April,  1544,  He  married  Mary  of  A 
and  died  at  Vegevano,  the  31st  March,  1546. 

2.  The  Jester  of  the  Marquis  du  Guasto^  but  whose  tiame 
been  preserved.  Various  anecdotes  arc  recorded  of  this  jes( 
the  following  will  suffice.  After  the  battle  of  Cerisolles  am< 
prisoners  was  found  a  noble-looking  person  in  a  gorgeous 
armour,  of  which  he  appeared  to  have  taken  xttry  peculiar 
there  was  no  sign  of  battle  about  it.  It  seemed,  however,  to 
heavy  ransom  ;  and  the  dignified-looking  warrior  who  w^ore 
conducted  with  much  courteous  ceremony  to  the  tent  of  Fra 
Bourbon.  When  the  count  inquired  of  his  captive  as  to  the 
bore,  the  merry  fellow  at  once  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  confei 
was  only  house  fool  to  the  Marquis  du  Guasto.  **  And  when 
marquis?**  asked  the  count. — ^**Oh,''  replied  Sir  Fool,  with  a 
laugh  than  before,  "he  has  ridden  home  to  his  wife  to  cheal 
my  reward,  by  carrying  her  the  earliest  news  of  the  battle 

3.  Eleanor  of  Austria. — The  eldest  daughter  of  Phil 
Beau  and  Jeanne,  his  wife  ;  born  at  Brussels,  the  30th  Novi 
1498  ;  married,  in  1519,  to  Emmanuel  the  Great,  King  of  Poi 
who  died  two  years  afterwards.  Her  brother,  Charles  V* 
intended  to  bestow  her  hand  on  the  Due  de  Bourbom 
Francis  was  prisoner  at  Madrid,  Eleanor  did  her  best  to  lessi 
rigours  of  his  captivitj'  j  and  pcice  being  declared  between  C 
and  Francis,  she  became  bis  wife  on  the  4th  July,  1550*  AJi 
decease  on  the  31st  March,  1547,  she  retired  to  Spain,  and  diet! 
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in  1558.  Eleanor's  marriage  was  by  no  means  a  happy  one*  She  was 
thus  described  by  Clement  Marot : — 

"  D'honneur,  de  sens,  ct  rle  vertu  lant  richL\" 

4.  Fran'CIS  L,  surnamed  "  Le  Pere  des  Lettres/'  was  born  at 
Cognac  the  I2th  September,  1494- ;  succeeded  Louis  XIL  in 
January,  1515,  in  his  twenty-first  year;  was  crowned  at  Rheims 
the  25th  January,  and  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan  with  that  of 
France.  In  1514  he  married  Claude  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis 
XIL  and  of  Alicia  of  Brittany.  Claude  died  in  1514.  On  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Maximiliari,  in  1519,  Francis  offered  himself 
as  his  successor  in  opposition  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  was 
defeated.  That  event  brought  about  war  between  France  and 
Spain.  The  battle  of  Pa  via  was  fought  on  St.  Matthias*  Day,  the 
24th  February,  1525^  and  Francis  became  the  prisoner  of  his  enemy. 
Peace  having  been  concluded,  Francis  married  Eleanor  of  Austria, 
the  sister  of  Charles  V.  War  between  them,  however,  soon  after 
broke  out;  and  in  1537  Francis  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Sultan, 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  against  Charles.  Peace  followed  in  the 
year  1538  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  Charles  V,  visited  Francis  at 
Paris.  Francis  died  March  31st,  I547>  in  the  fifty- third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  art,  and  extended  his  protection 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  also  to  Titian,  both  of  whom  he  highly 
esteemed. 

5.  Triboulet. — Official  jester  of  Francis  L  of  France.  Born  at 
Blois  {circa y  1490).  The  Bibliophile  Jacob  has  described  Triboulet 
as  truly  an  historical  personage  as  any  '*  grand  panetier  ou  boutilHcr 
de  la  couronne."  In  person  Triboulet  was  small  and  crooked,  his 
head  and  cars  were  enormously  large,  his  mouth  proportionately 
wide,  his  nose  was  very  large,  his  eyes  protruding,  and  his  forehead 
low  and  narrow  ;  his  flat  and  hollow  chest,  his  bowed  back,  his  short 
and  twisted  legs,  his  long  and  hanging  arms,  amused  the  ladies,  who 
contemplated  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  monkey  or  a  perroquet.  His 
dress  was  not  less  eccentric  than  his  person  :  his  juitaucorps  was 
usually  of  striped  blue  and  white  silk,  fitted  so  tightly  as  to  render  his 
bodily  deformity  more  conspicuous,  ajid  to  excite  more  readily  the 
laughter  of  all  who  looked  upon  him  for  the  first  time,  Triboulet 
was  possessed  of  functions  which  placed  him  near  the  king.  He 
used  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  "  the  most  noble  in  France — com- 
tnencing  from  the  lowest  rank."     He  died  at  Blois  in  1537,  the  year 
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of  the  alliance  between  Solyman  and  Francis  I.    His  epitaph  is  in  the 
Latin  poesies  of  Johannes  Vultceus,  published  in  1538. 

6.  Mohammed  Bassa^or  Mehemet  Pacha. — Born  r/r^tf,  1 500 ; 
a  native  of  Bosnia,  and  nephew  of  a  priest  of  Saba,  w^ho  took  him, 
whilst  a  young  slave,  into  the  seraglio.  He  ultimately  attained  the 
exalted  rank  of  grand  vizier  to  Solyman  I.,  commonly  called  the 
Magnificent.  Marc  Antony  Barbaro  said  it  was  a  matter  of  amaze- 
ment how  Mehemet  contrived  to  fulfil  all  his  various  avocations. 
Even  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  his  aspect  was  that  of  a  hale  and 
vigorous  man  :  handsome  in  person,  tall,  and  of  stately  appearance. 
It  was  through  his  means  that  the  alliance  was  brought  about  in 
1537  between  the  Sultan  and  Francis  I.  gainst  the  imperial  power 
of  Charles  V.  He  maintained  his. dignity  during  the  three  reigns  of 
Solyman,  Selim,  and  Amurath  III.  In  1570  he  was  murdered  by  a 
Timarli,  who  made  his  way  into  the  vizier's  house  in  the  disguise  of 
a  beggar. 

7.  Mary  Tudor. — Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England, 
and  Catherine  of  Arragon  j  aunt  of  Charles  V.  ;  was  bom  i8di 
February,  15 16,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the 
decease  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1553.  ^"^  ^554  she  was  married  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  died 
childless  on  October  17th,  1558,  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  five 
years. 

8.  Solyman. — Surnamed  the  "  Magnificent,"  born  in  1493  ;  the 
tenth  and  greatest  of  the  Ottoman  sultans  j    succeeded  his  father 
Selim  I.,  in  1520.     His  wars  in  Hungary,  Persia,  and  with  Venice 
were  carried  on  with  great  success.     He  was  not  less  distinguished 
as  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts  than  as  a  warrior  and  legislator. 
He  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  rank ;  and  the  encouragement  which  he 
afforded  to  the  employment  of  the  Turkish  language  forms  an  era  in 
the  literature  of  that  country.     In  1534,  Barbarossa,  by  the  order 
of  Solyman,   took   Fondi,  with    the    avowed   object    of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  person  of  Giulia  Gonzaga,  the  young  and  beau- 
tiful widow  of  Vespasian  Colonna,  and  conveying  her  to  the  Sultan's 
seraglio.     Solyman  died  in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Szigeth,  Sep- 
tember   5th,  1566   (in  his  seventy-third   year),  the  day  before  the 
capture  of  the  town.     His  only  surviving  son,  Selim  II.,  succeeded 
him. 

9.    ViTTORiA  CoLONNA. — Marchioness  of  Pescara,  bom  149a 
This  illustrious   lady  was  daughter   of  Fabricius  Colonna,  Giami 
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Constable  of  Naples,  and  Anne  Monte fdtrOj  daughter  of  Frederic, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  To  all  the  advantages  of  birth  she  added  those  of 
beauty,  fortune,  and  a  highly-gifted  mind.  At  four  years  of  age  she 
was  betrothed  to  the  young  Ferdinand  d'Avalos,  the  future  Marquis 
de  Pescara,  who  was  exactly  of  her  own  age  ;  and  the  marriage  was 
allowed  to  take  place  when  they  had  attained  their  seventeenth  year. 
She  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  and  wrote 
elegantly  in  her  own,  both  in  verse  and  prose»  Her  natural  capacity 
led  her  betimes  to  various  studies  ;  but  poetry  was  the  engrossing 
object  of  her  imaginative  mind;  and  in  this  she  has  established  her 
own  fame,  whilst  referring  to  the  events  of  her  married  life,  and 
celebrating  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  her  husband.  She  is  further 
described  as  exhibiting  in  her  own  conduct  a  rare  example  of  all  the 
virtues.  It  is  in  still  more  enthusiastic  terms  that  poets  and  histo- 
rians have  delighted  to  represent  this  celebrated  woman,  who  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  On  the  29th  November, 
1525,  her  husband  died  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  eventful  and 
romantic  life.  Vittoria's  after  life  seems  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
the  recollections  of  him  she  loved.  Mistress  of  a  splendid  dowry, 
and  still  preserving  her  beauty,  her  hand  was  successively  sought  by 
several  princes  of  Italy;  but,  like  her  relative  and  intimate  friend, 
the  lovely  Giulia  Gonzaga,  she  persisted  \n  rejecting  all  solicitations 
for  a  second  marriage.  Among  her  sincere  friends  she  numbered 
Cardinal  Pole,  whom  she  appointed  one  of  her  executors.  Soon 
after  her  return  to  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  1547,  she  fell  sick,  and 
died  towards  the  end  of  February  in  that  year,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  her  age.  Michael  Angelo,  who  had  long  been  enamoured  of  her 
divbti  talents,  as  he  expressed  himself,  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  received  her  last  sigh.  All  writers  have  concurred  in  praise  of 
her  virtue,  her  beauty,  and  her  Intellectual  powers,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  Bradford*s  *'  Correspondence  of  Charles  V." 

10,  Charles  V.— Son  of  Philip  le  Beau  and  Jeanne  la  Folle  ; 
born  at  Ghent,  24th  February,  1500-  On  the  decease  of  his  father, 
in  1506,  he  inherited  the  rich  domain  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  Franche  Comte,  in  the  right  of  his  grand- 
mother, Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Through  his  mother, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  succeeded  to  the  united 
crowns  of  Arragon  and  Castille,  forming  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Maximilian  I.,  he  was  elected  Emperor  on  the  28th  June, 
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1519*     He  resigned  his  empire  to  his  son  Philip  IL^  in  153 
retired  to  the  Monastery  of  St,  Jerome  of  St.  Just,  in  Estrec 
where  he  died  21st  September,  1558* 

11.  Perico. — A  Spaniard,  who  possessed  the  rare  power 
citing  the  risible  faculties  of  his  melancholy  and  fmpenal 
Charles  V.  Bernardo  Navagiero,  Bishop  of  Verona,  the  fri 
Girolamus  Grimanus,  lA^hilst  fulfilling  the  office  of  aiiibassad< 
the  Republic  to  the  emperor,  in  his  communication  to  Fra| 
Donato,  Doge  of  Venice,  thus  mentioned  Perico:  *■*  There  is  a 
lately  come  from  Spain^  who  makes  his  majesty  laugh,  and 
deal  of  merriment  at  court.  His  name  is  Perico ;  and,  in  o] 
please  the  Emperor,  whenever  Philip  his  son  is  named,  he  cal 
*  Signor  di  Todo/  '  Lord  of  all'  " 

12.  Marc  Antony  Barbaro* — Brother  of  Daniel  Barbara 
recognition  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Venice  he  was  app 
a  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  that  being  the  second  place  of  dignityi 
Republic,  and  endowed  with  many  and  valuable  privilcgcs- 
afterwards  appointed  ambassador  from  the  Republic  to  the  c 
Solyman  the  Great.  He  was  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
Veronese  had. 

13.  Daniel  Barbaro, — A  learned  and  eminent  member 
ancient  and  noble  Venetian  family;  born  8th  February,  151 
educated  at  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  took  the  dcg 
Doctor  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts*     In  1548  he  was  charged   w 

embassy  to  Edward  VL,  King  of  England,  in  which  capai 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  talent,  tact,  and  magnift 
In  J  550  the  Pope,  Julius  HL,  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  o£ 
jutor  to  Grimanus,  the  Patriarch  of  Aquil^ea.  From  that  per 
bore  the  title  of  Patriarch  Elect,  which  he  continued  to  enjoj 
hrs  decease  at  Venice,  on  the  12th  April,  1570.  He  was  a  m 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  true  friend  to  Paul  Veronese, 

14.  GiULiA  GoNZAGA. — Great  granddaughter  of  Louis^t 
Alarquis  of  Mantua  j  married,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  Ves 
Colonna,  Duke  of  Trajetto  and  Count  of  Fondi,  when  ol 
infirm.  Having  become  a  widow  she  vowed  an  eternal  fid< 
her  husband.  At  the  time  of  making  this  vow  she  was  in  the 
her  age,  and  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty  that  the  Sultan  So 
dtfiired  to  obtain  possession  of  her  person  \  and  for  that  purpose 
Barbarossa  with  a  powerful  force  to  besiege  Fondi  in  1534* 
so,  and  took  it  by  escalade.     Giulia,  however,  contrived  to  elm 
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search  of  the  enemy;  and  fled,  barefooted,  to  the  mountains,  where 
she  endured  many  hardships  before  she  got  to  a  place  of  safety.  She 
was  highly  esteemed  for  her  learning,  and  was  the  esteemed  friend 
of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

15.  Paul  Veronese  (Paolo  Cagliari). — ^Born,  1532;  died^ 
1588. 

16.  TiTlAK  (TiziAKO  Vecelli):^ — Called  Da  Cadorc  ;  born, 
1480.  In  1530,  it  is  said,  he  was  in  actual  poverty,  when  Peter 
AretJno  recommended  him  to  Charles  V,  He  died  of  the  plague  in 
1576. 

17.  Tintoretto  (Giacomo  Robusti)*-— Called  Tintoretto  from 
being  the  son  of  a  dyer  ;  born^  151 2  j  was  a  disciple  of  Titian*  He 
died,  1594, 

18.  Bassano  (Giacomo  da  Pokte).^ — Commonly  called  II  Bas- 
sanoi  born  at  Bassano  in  15 10,  and  died  in  1592. 

19.  Benedetto  Cagliari. — Brother  of  Paul  Veronese  ;  born  at 
Verona,  1538  ;  died,  1598. 

20.  Reginald  Pole, — Youngest  son  of  Richard  Pole,  Lord 
Montague,  cousin-german  to  Henry  VII.,  by  Margaret,  daughter 
of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV*  ;  burn  at 
Stoverton  Castle,  Staffordshire,  March,  1500,  When  Dean  of 
Exeter,  Henry  VIIL  sent  him  with  a  large  retinue  to  Italy,  where 
he  passed  seven  years  at  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rome ;  and  then 
returned  to  England.  Consequent  on  his  opposition  to  the  divorce 
of  Henry  from  Catherine  of  Arragon,  he  was  once  more  compelled 
to  leave  England  ;  and  went  to  Avignon,  and  thence  to  Padua, 
whence  he  openly  exhorted  Henry  to  return  to  his  obedience  to  the 
Pope,  and  called  on  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  resent  the  injury 
done  to  his  aunt,  the  repudiated  queen.  This  so  enraged  Henry 
that  he  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  offered  a  reward 
to  any  who  should  kill  him.  In  January,  1536,  Paul  III.  created 
him  a  cardinal.  After  acting  as  legate  for  a  short  time  to  the  Court 
of  France,  he  returned  to  Rome,  whence  he  accompanied  the  Pope 
to  Nice;  negotiated  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis  L, 
and  soon  after  travelled  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  Paris,  to  induce  the 
sovereigns  of  those  countries  to  abandon  their  designs  against  the 
Faith,  and  to  form  a  league  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  faith 
and  of  the  papal  authority  in  England.  On  the  decease  of  Paul  IIL, 
in  I549j  P^'*^  ^^^  elected  to  the  popedom,  but  refused  it  \  and  Car- 
dinal de!  Monte  was  chosen  as  Julius  III.    Pole  then  fixed  his  abode 
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at  a  monastery  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  where  he  residedi 
years.  On  Mary's  accession  Pole  was  nominated  legate  to  her 
and  set  out  for  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  nth  Novi 
1554.  On  the  15th  February,  1556  (the  next  day  after  Cran 
execution),  Pole  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
of  England  died  17th  October,  1558;  and  Pole  survived  h( 
sixteen  hours,  and  was  buried  at  Canterbury,  He  was  th( 
mate  friend  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Girc 
Grimanus,  and  Aloysius  Priulus* 

21.  GiROLAMiTs  Grimanus. — A  celebrated  member  of  the 
known  noble  Venetian  family  of  Grimani.  He  was  one  of  the 
curators  of  St.  Mark  ;  and  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
the  Marquis  du  Guasto,  Vittoria  Colonna,  Cardinal  Pole,  Al( 
Priulus,  and  the  brothers  Daniel  and  Marc  Antony  Barbaro, 
was  also  one  of  the  kindest  patrons  of  Paul  Veronese, 

22,  Alovsius  Priulus. — A  member  of  the  distinguished  pat 
family  of  that  name  at  Venice.  His  relative,  Laurentius  Pi 
was  Doge  of  Venice  in  1557,  and,  on  his  decease,  in  1559,  ^**^ 
ceedcd  by  another  brother,  Jerome  Priolus,  who  reigned  as 
until  1567.  Aloysius  Priulus  has  been  well  described  as  a  pen 
*'  singular  worth  and  integrity."  A  lasting  and  intimate  fric] 
existed  between  him  and  Cardinal  Pole,  which  was  only  dissolv 
the  cardinal's  decease  in  1558.  He  held  the  dignified  offici 
procurator  of  St,  Mark,  and  was  the  devoted  friend  of  Girc 
Grimanus. 


MEMORIES   OF   SAINT   CLOUD, 

(  Cotttinnid from  pa^c  625, ) 

jFTER  this  event,  the  branch  of  the  royal  family  n 
at  Saint  Cloud  was  not  celebrated  for  domestic  happi 
but  the  natural  arid  artificial  beauties  of  this  abode 
increased  with  time,  until,  on  the  13th  of  April^ 
the  French  prince  who  in  after  years,  when  he  had  succeeded 
Orleans  title  and  estates,  was  notorious  as  **  Egalite,"  was  born 
Of  his  later  life,  and  that  of  his  amiable  consort,  already  a  skctci 
been  given  in  this  Magazine  i*  but  with  reference  to  him 
youth   at   Saint  Cloud,  it  may  here  be  said  that  though  ui 
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below  the  middle  size,  he  was  very  well  made,  and  that  in  all  bodily 
exercises  he  excelled  ;  iti  face,  when  young,  he  is  portrayed  as  not 
only  handsome,  but  pleasing  ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the 
princely  youth,  skilled  in  martial  exercises  and  graceful  accomplish- 
ments, at  Saint  Cloud,  as  the  Due  d'Orleans  of  the  Palais  Royal 
in  later  yearS|  his  face  covered  with  inflamed  pustules^  his  head  pre- 
maturely bald,  his  sobriquet  *^Egalite" — a  licentious  by-word  in  the 
Revolution,  to  which,  having  stimulated,  he  fell  a  victim. 

In  1752,  his  father,  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans — ^who  at  a  later  date 
married  Madame  de  Montesson,  aunt  of  Madame  dc  Genlis — gave 
at  Saint  Cloud  one  of  the  most  splendid  fetes  on  record  in  France,  to 
which  fete  the  people  were  admitted  ;  so  that  there,  In  the  amphi- 
tkedtre  de  verdure ^  extending  in  view  of  the  obelisk  known  as  the 
'*  Lanthorn  of  Demosthenes,"' and  elsewhere  in  the  park  and  gardens, 
citizens  from  Paris  might  behold  the  King  and  his  Court  from 
Versailles.  Louis  XV.  was  King  then,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour 
had  set  the  fashion  of  those  fetes,  such  as  Watteau  and  Boucher 
painted,  Marmontel  depicted  in  his  tales,  and  Marie  Antoinette  per- 
petuated.^ Festive  memories  of  Saint  Cloud  in  those  days  abounded, 
not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Versailles  ;  and 
when  Marie  Antoinette  became  Oueen,  her  !ove  for  idyllic  life  made 
her  desirous  of  possessing  another  residence  besides  *'  Petit  Trianon," 
to  which  she  could  retreat,  when  the  fancy  to  do  so  suited  her,  from 
the  full  splendour  of  her  Court.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  when, 
in  1785,  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Due  d*Orleans 
(Egalite)  were  notorious,  her  Majesty  was  not  less  glad  to  purchase 
than  was  he  to  sell  Saint  Cloudy  and  by  this  acquisition  the  Queen 
hoped  to  rid  herself  of  a  neighbour  who  was  suspected  by  her  of 
conspiring  against  the  Crown, 

Wherefore,  for  five  years  before  the  Revolution  forced  Marie 
Antoinette  against  her  will  to  reside  at  the  7^uilerics,  Saint  Cloud 
was  her  favourite  residence.  Less  fantastic  in  its  style  than  the 
^'  Little  Trianon,*'  and  less  magnificent  than  Versailles,  this  abode 
was  well  suited  to  her  Majesty's  tastes  at  that  time,  and  also  to  the 
performance  of  such  duties  as,  with  increasing  seriousness  of  cha- 
racter, she  had  prescribed  for  herself  respecting  the  education  of  her 
children  ;  but  in  1790  it  was  only  by  permission  of  her  own  subjects 
that  she  was  suffered  to  visit  Saint  Cloud  ;   for  by  that  time,  when 
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the  royal  family  had  been  forcibly  removed  from  Versailles  to  Paris^ 
it  was  but  by  the  consent  of  the  National  Assembly  that  either  the 
King  or  Queen  were  allowed  to  leave  the  capital,  even  on  the  plea 
that  a  change  of  air  was  indispensable  to  the  health  of  her  Majesty. 

It  was,  then,  in  the  summer  of  1790,  that  the  Queen  secretljf 
summoned  Mirabeau  to  a  private  conference  with  her  at  Saint  Cloud. 
For  in  him,  whom  she  had  formerly  detested,  at  that  time  lay  her 
only  hope  of  safety  for  her  husband,  her  children,  and  herself.  A 
year  before,  when  Mirabeau  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  States 
General  at  Versailles,  and  there,  though  by  aristocracy  of  birth 
belonging  to  the  first  order  in  that  vast  assembly,  took  his  political 
position  amongst  the  third,  the  Queen,  albeit  enthroned  on  that 
occasion  by  the  side  of  the  King,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  splendid 
court,  shared  the  thrill  that  passed  through  more  than  a  thousand 
hearts  as  he  approached.  By  his  massive  head,  his  plain  but  power- 
ful face — which  he  himself  described  as  the  face  of  a  tiger  marked 
with  the  small  pox — it  was  easy  to  identify  Mirabeau.  Not,  how- 
ever, at  sight  of  his  personal  ugliness  did  many  present  then  shudder  ; 
but  from  a  conviction  of  his  power,  of  the  irresistible  force  of  his 
genius,  which,  in  word,  look,  step,  and  manner,  caused  the  presence 
of  Mirabeau  to  be  felt  amongst  all  classes,  at  the  opening  of  the 
States  General  at  Versailles. 

When  he  appeared  that  day  he  was  recognised  as  the  plebeian 
Count,  victim  of  parental  tyranny  and  an  uncongenial  marriage  in 
early  life,  who  had  been  long  imprisoned  and  proscribed  at  a  period 
when  lettres  de  cachet  gave  parents  absolute  power,  in  France,  over 
the  liberty  of  their  own  children.  Even  in  matters  of  political 
opinion  he  was  already  known  to  be  of  energy  extreme,  of  eloquence 
overwhelming ;  of  invention  so  subtle  as  not  only  to  have  found 
means  to  escape  from  captivity,  but  for  a  lengthened  term  to  subsist 
in  foreign  lands  by  the  publication  of  his  writings,  which  in  France 
were  condemned  as  seditious  \  and  it  was  notorious  that  when  at  last> 
about  forty  years  of  age,  he  returned  to  France,  he  had  sealed  all  his 
former  offences  against  his  class,  the  noblesse,  and  revenged  himself 
against  it  by  hiring  a  warehouse,  proclaiming  himself  '*  Mirabeau> 
woollen-draper,"  and  thereby  securing  his  election  as  a  deputy  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  of  Aix.  He,  the  plebeian  Count,  when  entering  that 
vast  assembly  of  the  States  General  at  Versailles,  one  year  before  he 
was  privately  summoned  to  meet  the  Queen  at  Saint  Cloud,  cast 
a    threatening    glance    on    the    aristocratic  ranks  from   which    he 
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was  sdf-banished,  ere  seating  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  from 
which  he  was  destined  to  hurl  thunderbolts  that  shook  the  throne^ 
A  gentleman  of  the  court  came  to  Mirabeau  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall,  at  Versailles,  when  he  had  taken  his  seat  there,  and  said  to  him, 
*^  If  you  wish  to  be  pardoned,  you  must  ask  pardon;  for  society,  once 
wounded,  docs  not  easily  forgive."  But  Mirabeau  answered  the 
courtier:   ''  I  am  come  hither  to  be  asked  and  not  to  ask  pardon/' 

Since  the  day  of  that  reply,  and  the  cvenmg  of  his  secret  journey 
to  Saint  Cloud,  Mirabeau  had  ruled  the  National  Assembly,  and  was 
eventually  elected  its  president ;  but  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  had  been 
refused  to  him*  The  Queen  had  turned  Itvidly  pale  at  what  she 
deemed  the  audacity  of  such  a  proposal,  and  exclaimed,  *'  A  minister  \ 
make  Mirabeau  a  minister !  Is  it  possible  our  friends  can  give 
such  advice  !  *^  That  ministerial  negotiation  was  consetjuently 
broken  off  for  a  srason  ;  but  now,  when  she  was  too  well  convinced 
of  the  vast  field  for  activity  presented  to  him  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, of  which  she  was  already  a  victim,  the  Queen  was  painfully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  conciliating  him  ;  although,  surrounded  as 
she  was  by  treacherous  spies,  and  aware  of  the  political  enmity 
lurking  in  the  Assembly  against  him,  it  was,  as  before  said,  only  in 
secret  that  Marie  Antoinette  could,  in  the  summer  of  1790,  obtain 
an  interview  with  Mirabeau.  Events  had  proved  to  her  Majesty 
that  "he  was  the  only  man  capable  of  directing  affairs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  restrain  the  political  factions  of  his  time  within  the 
limits  their  various  leaders  hoped  to  pass  ;"  and  in  reply  to  her 
summons,  he  rode  forth  on  horseback  from  Paris  to  Saint  Cloud, 
having  previously  disarmed  the  suspicions  of  his  partisans  that  he 
was  about  to  meet  the  ^ueen  who  had  formerly  shuddered  at  the 
mention  of  his  name.  It  was  twilight  when  Mirabeau  reached  Saint 
Cloud.  Marie  Antoinette  awaited  him  beneath  the  shadow  of  large 
trees,  in  a  spot  distant  from  the  chateau,  but  yet  within  reach,  not  of 
hearing,  but  of  aid,  if  necessary.  Madame  Campan  was  in  her 
Majesty's  confidence. 

In  human  nature  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  curious 
contrast  than  that  between  Marie  Antoinette  and  Mirabeau  ;  his 
massive  head,  his  tiger-like  face  marked  with  small  pox,  his  powerful 
bearing  and  overwhelming  energy,  which  made  itself  felt  in  every 
movement,  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  and  who  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  finely-chiselled  features,  the  graceful  form,  and 
seductive  grace  of  the  Queen,  who  at  that  moment,  when  she  stood 
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face  to  face  with  Mtrabcau  in  the  garden  of  Saint  CU 
animated  with  hope  that  she  had  found  means  to  subdue  hi; 
cording  to  her  Majesty's  own  after  account  of  that  inter 
opened  it  by  saying  to  him  ; — "  Before  an  ordinary  encmyj 
man  who  could  have  pledged  himself  to  the  ruin  of  the  i 
without  justly  appreciating  the  utility  of  that  institution  ( 
people,  I  should  at  this  moment  stand  in  a  most  misjudged 
but,  when  a  Oueen  speaks  to  a  Mirabeau  !  "  .  *  *    . 

Marie  Antoinette   flattered  herself  that  Mirabeau  was 
by  those  subtly  suggestive  words  "  a  Mirabeau,"   and  wit 
for  the  plebeian  Count,  lover  in  his  youth  of  Madame  Mi 
far  succumbed  to  the  fascinating  influence  of  the   most 
Queen  in  Europe,  that,  ere  the  shades  of  evening  shut  her 
his  sight,  he  had  sworn  to  her,  *'  Madame,  the  monarchy 
But  death  prevented  the   execution  of  any  plans   which 
might  have  formed  for  the  salvation  of  the  monarchy  j 
only  three  months  after  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Assembly,  that  in  his  last   moments   he  declared    to  thi 
him,  *'  You  seek  the  cause  of  my  death  in  xnj  physical 
you  will  find  it  rather  in  the  hatred  borne  me  by  chose  whi 
overthrow  France,  or  who  are  afraid  of  tay  ascendancy 
minds  of  the  King  and  Queen,"  ^ 

The  Queen  herself  was,  at  the  time  of  Mirabeau's  death 
stant  danger  of  assassination  ;  and  of  this  she  was  only 
aware,  when  \x\  the  summer  of  1 790,  she  contrived  to  gain  t 
interview  with  him  already  alluded  to,  at  Saint  Cloud.  Trca< 
lurking  then  within  that  palace,  where  the  King  and  Qui 
little  more  than  prisoners,  but  outside  its  walls  loyal  he 
throbbing  in  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  Marie  Ai 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  some  fifty  of  her  subjects,  villa 
country  folks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint  Cloud,  ve; 
assemble^  during  that  same  summer  of  1790,  on  the  lawa 


*  A  **  Peer  of  Fmncc,"  contempoiary  with  Mirabeau,  whose  Metnoircsg 
autheniicalcd  and  published,  are  known  undtr  that  title  to  most  French 
the  Caiists  and  Characters  of  the  French  Revolution,  saj-^s,  **  Immedi 
a  party  of  pleasure,  in  which  Mirabeau  had  intemperately  indulged,  he 
aware  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  said  so  to  Cabani^,  his  friend  and  medical 
It  is  even  asserted  by  some,  that  Robespierre  ventured  to  boast,  when  off 
the  share  he  liad  liad  in  Mirabeau's  death."  But,  ou  the  other  hand.  Madia 
declares  that  Cabaniis  assured  the  Queen  at  Saint  Cloudi  that  Mirabeau*s 
to  her  Majesty,  ensued  finom  natund  causes. 
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the  windows  of  her  Majesty*s  apartments,  for  they  desired  to  convey 
to  her  some  expression  of  their  sympathy  and  devotion.  On  a  hot 
summer's  day,  ajid  at  an  hour  when  the  royal  household  was  least 
likely  to  be  upon  its  guard,  these  people — some  of  them  arrayed  in 
bright-coloured  holiday  clothes,  some  of  them  aged  chevaliers  of  Saint 
Louis,  in  retreat,  and  more  than  one  young  chevalier  of  Malta j  then 
dwelling  in  the  environs  of  Saint  Cloud — collected  together  within  a 
itw  paces  of  the  apartment  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  %vas  seated, 
endeavouring  to  beguile  the  anxious  time  by  needlework,  and  with 
only  Madame  Cam  pan  in  attendance  on  her ;  but  not  one  of  those 
fifty  folks  outside  ventured  to  shout  aloud  '^  Vive  !a  Reine,"  for  fear 
of  attracting  attention  inimical  to  her  Majesty.  At  length,  however, 
a  confused  murmur  of  voices  reached  the  Queen*s  ear,  at  that  time 
acutely  sensitive,  because  ready  to  be  alarmed  by  any  unaccustomed 
sound  ;  and,  at  her  request,  Madame  Campan  withdrew  the  window 
blinds,  which  had  been  closed  to  exclude  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It 
was  then  that  Marie  Antoinette  became  aware  of  the  small  but 
devoted  band  of  her  subjects  assembled  w^ithout,  and  she  stepped 
forward  to  bow  her  recognition  ;  but,  when  surveying  the  group 
before  her,  ajid  seeing  looks  of  sympathy,  whilst  a  subdued,  simple 
though  sincere  expression  of  loyalty  greeted  her,  she  was  overcome, 
and  her  emotion  was  evident ;  for  the  people^ — young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  women,  aged  knights  of  Saint  Louis,  and 
young  knights  of  Malta— looked  at  each  other,  hushed  as  it  were  by 
mingled  awe  and  pity ;  until  at  last,  from  those  fifty  loyal  hearts 
arose  the  murmur,  '^  Poor  Queen  !  she  weeps  !  " 

Fourteen  years  afterwards,  when  the  Empress  Josephine  reigned 
at  Saint  Cloud,  she  was  not  likely  to  forget  how  that  palace  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  tears  of  her  illustrious  predecessor,  con* 
sidcring  not  only  that  she  herself  had  as  the  Vicomtcsse  de  Beau- 
harnais  been  a  chief  ornament  of  the  Court  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
but  that  in  memory  she  was  devoted  to  her;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  fact  that  Hortensc,  daughter  of  Josephine,  was,  after  the 
Revolution,  a  pupil  of  Madame  Campan,  the  Queen's  companion  on 
the  occasion  which  is  recorded  above. "^ 

^  II  k,  perhaps,  not  here  out  of  place  to  observe  tlmt  iJae  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  Queen  Marie  Anloinelto  once  etitertamcd  by  Josephine,  is  inherited  by  that  Empress's 
grandson.  Napoleon  III.,  an  J  his  amiable  consort ;  and  this  sentiment  may  ex- 
plain the  fact  ibat  at  the  present  day  old  names  originally  ascribed  by  royalty  to 
yarious  localities,  especially  in  aiid  about  Saint  Cloud,  remain  unaltered  under  ihe 
i mjje rial  r^f;//!^  of  France,     The  *' Place  Royale"b  still  »o  called  at  Saint  Cloud, 
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The  Empress  Josephine,  however,  in  the  years  of  her  own 
fleeting  happiness  at  Saint  Cloud,  remembered  also  how  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette  had  smiled  before  she  wept  there;  and  albeit 
Josephine's  own  smiles  were  wont  to  be  turned  to  tears  by  the 
slightest  touch  of  compassion,  she  was  the  radiant  centre  of  her  own 
brilliant  court.  Through  the  medium  of  one  who  was  an  hahitui 
of  that  court,  and  who  long  survived  to  speak  of  it,  it  is  easy  for  us 
here  to  picture  Josephine  at  Saint  Cloud  most  graceful  of  all  the 
many  beautiful  women,  who,  engaged  in  various  feminine  occupa- 
tions, surrounded  her  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day ;  or,  when  the 
Emperor  was  not  absent  on  any  of  his  various  campaigns  — each  one 
deemed  more  glorious  than  the  last — driving  with  him  in  the  environs 
of  Saint  Cloud,  or  present  at  the  review  he  daily  held  there ;  or 
welcoming  him  home  from  the  chace  in  which  he  there  delighted  ; 
or  listening  with  a  look  either  pleased  or  anxious  to  his  conversation^ 
for  with  this  he  generally  favoured  her  during  the  afternoon  hours  of 
her  toilette — comments  on  which  he  would  freely  but  not  ungallandy 
make  ;  or  dining  with  him,  as  was  her  custom  at  Saint  Cloud,  alone; 
still,  in  caressing  terms,  addressing  him  as  "  Bonaparte,*'  that  name — 
which,  originally,  when  it  belonged  only  to  a  soldier  of  fortune — shc> 
Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais,  was  proud  to  share  with  him.  Or,  at  a 
later  hour  in  the  evening,  inaugurating  charades  en  action^  vaudevilles^ 
ice. J  in  that  petite  salle  de  spectacle j  where  by  the  force  of  imperial 
will,  even  in  amusements,  the  barrier  which  in  French  society  had 
hitherto  as  a  rule  been  deemed  insurmountable  between  court  actors 
and  actors  by  profession,  was  thrown  down ;  although,  as  regards 
the  former.  Napoleon,  one  night,  protested  that  the  play  performed 
at  Saint  Cloud,  and  of  which  he  had  been  a  spectator,  was  imperiale- 
ment  maljou^. 

Assisting  one  evening,  as  above  mentioned,  at  Josephine's  toilette 

where  also  the  visitor  may  yet  wander  back  to  the  past  in  the  Salon  de  Mars,  the 
Galerie  d*Apollon,  the  Salons  of  Diana,  Venus,  Truth,  Mercury,  and  Aurora,  not 
less  than  in  the  orangerie,  the  gardens,  the  park,  or  in  the  celebrated  avenue  of  the 
"Lantemede  D^mosthtees,"  mentioned  in  the  text  preceding,  and  from  which  the 
illustration  to  this  paper  is,  by  special  favour,  taken.  No  especial  mention  is  necessary 
in  the  above  narrative  to  the  melodramatically  famous — or  infamous — **  Filets  (nets  or 
snares)  de  Saint  Cloud,"  which,  according  to  Dulaure,  were  in  former  days  attached 
to  the  arches  of  the  bridge  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  objects  and  corpses  carried 
thither  by  the  current  of  the  Seine  from  Paris  ;  for  it  is  now  believed  to  be  generally 
understood  that  these  filets  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  fishing-nets,  which  the 
pUhcurs  fermiers  of  that  part  of  the  river  extended  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  for 
the  capture  of  eels. 
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du  sotr^  the  Emperor  (who  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  amaoeur 
theatricals  \n  which  her  Majesty  delighted,  and  at  which  his  presence, 
when  vouchsafed,  made  most  of  the  performers  so  nervous  that 
they  were  aware  of  their  own  general  failure  before  him)  gaily 
confessed  to  her  that  when  last  present  in  the  salle  ih  spectade  he 
had  hissed ;  whereupon  Josephine  laughingly  turned  towards  htm, 
saying,  **  Bonaparte  !  Sur  le  theatre  il  faut  bien  etre  applaud ie  ou 
sifflee  !  ^'  And  then  she  told  him  how  Marie  Antoinette  had  acted 
comedy  before  her  court  upon  the  stage  of  the  Petit  Opt^ra  at 
Trianon;*^  to  which  his  Majesty,  in  a  more  serious  tone  than  he 
had  yet  assumed,  answered  :  '*  I  know  that,  Madame  :  but  it  was 
not  for  the  best.  Louis  XIV.  even  danced  in  a  ballet  at  Versailles; 
but  he  renounced  that  amusement  when  once  he  heard  the  fine  verses 
recited  in  which  Racine  represented  to  him  how  unworthy  of  a  sove- 
reign was  such  a  pastime.  The  first  time  that  Talma  comes  here," 
continued  the  Emperor,  "  tell  him  to  read  those  same  verses  to  you, 
and  then  you  shall  be  free  to  perform,  and  I  shall  be  so  to  hiss," 
Josephine  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  this  hint  j  and  henceforth  she 
restricted  herself  and  her  court  to  the  performance  of  some  '^  Proverhes 
de  Carmontel,"  the  scene  of  which  at  Saint  Cloud  was  the  petit 
salon  hh'Ui  but  when  Talma  was  present,  she  preferred  hearing  that 
great  tragedian  read  or  declaim  scenes,  in  listening  to  which  the 
Emperor  also  delighted. 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine  it  has  been  told  how 
Josephine  set  forth  from  Saint  Cloud  to  meet  Napoleon  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  not  many  weeks  before  her  divorce,  scarcely  less  fatal  to  him 
than  to  her  ;  ^  and  elsewhere  in  this  serial  her  death  at  Malmaison 
has  been  recorded-,  that  event  taking  place  In  1814,  when  the 
Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  throne  of  France*  With  Louis  XVIII,, 
from  long  exile,  then  came  back  his  niece,  the  Duchesse  d-Angou- 
Jeme,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  life 
was  habitually  saddened  by  the  memory  of  her  parents'  martyrdom. 

Mournful,  therefore,  was  it  for  that  princess,  who  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  to  re-visit 
Saint  Cloud,  where,  in  childhood,  she  had  dwelt.  When  she,  the 
daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette,  had  left  Saint  Cloud,  she  was  still  too 
young  to  understand  all  the  causes  why  her  mother's  tears  were  shed 
there;  but  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  had  intervened  ere  her 

^  **  Memories  of  Trianon  and  Malmaison.'* — G,  M,,  May»  1867. 
*  "Memories  of  Funtamebleau,"—G»  M.>  Sept.,  1867. 
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return  to  that  home  of  her  youth,  what  appalling  tragedies  had  she 
not  witnessed  !  For  her  the  Palace  of  Saint  Cloud  was  henceforth 
a  mausoleum,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  this  princess  clung  to 
memories  enshrined  there,  made  her  solitary  in  the  midst  of  the 
court  over  which  she,  a  childless  wife,  was  called  from  long  exile  to 
reign.  But,  though  set  apart  by  sorrow  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  at  large,  this  saintly  "  Orphan  of  the  Temple,"  for  such  was 
her  sobriquet^  was  ready,  if  not  to  laugh  with  those  who  laughed,  at 
least  to  weep  with  those  who  wept,  as  was  proved  when  at  Saint 
Cloud  it  became  her  task  to  console  the  Duchesse  de  Bern  at  the 
time  that  last-named  princess  was  removed  thither  from  the  Elysee 
immediately  after  the  assassin's  dagger  had  made  her  a  widow.* 

And  with  this  task  of  consolation  thus  devolving  on  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  at  Saint  Cloud,  was  involved  a  stern  one  of  self- 
abnegation  ;  for  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  her  newly-widowed  sister-in- 
law,  was  the  expectant  mother  of  an  heir  to  the  throne — children,  as 
before  said,  not  having  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Duchesse  d*Angouleme. 
Her  own  political  position,  therefore,  notwithstanding  that  she  was 
then  still  regarded  as  future  Queen  Consort  of  France,  she  being 
wife  of  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  had  sunk  into  insignificance. 
The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  direct  descendant  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  French 
royalty,  who  in  a  few  years,  as  it  then  seemed,  must  be  Queen  of 
France,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVIIL  did  become 
Dauphiness,  as  wife  of  the  elder  son  of  Charles  X.  ;  she,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa,  some  of  whose 
noblest  qualities  were  inherited  by  her,  was  nothing  at  Saint  Cloud 
by  the  side  of  the  young  Duchesse  de  Berri,  but  a  sister  of  charity  and 
of  consolation,  although  as  such  she  was  unconsciously  invested  with 
claims  to  distinction  far  beyond  those  conferred  by  royal  blood  or 
worldly  rank ;  and  though  dynasties  have  changed  since  that  sad 
day,  when,  needing  consolation  herself,  she  prayerfully  sought  con- 
solation for  her  stricken  rival,  it  is  impossible  for  posterity  at  large, 
and  especially  for  those  who  knew  and  remember  her  best,  to  divest 
this  princess  of  a  diadem  the  lustre  of  which  no  earthly  vicissitudes 
can  diminish.  By  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri  sustained  in  the  hour  of  affliction ;  and  long  after  the  latter  had 
become  the  mother  of  a  son  (Due  de  Bordeaux),   the  Duchesse 

»  **  Memories  of  the  Elys^e."— G.  M.,  July,  1867. 
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d'Angoulcme  at  Saint  Clou<l  had  cause  to  lament,  not  that  that  event 
had  dried  the  tears  of  the  younger  princess,  but  that  with  severe  sorrow 
had  passed  away  a  certain  seriousness  from  her  rival,  which  mighty 
if  retained,  have  dignified  some  duties  in  the  pcrformaiice  of  which 
the  future  fate  of  the  royal  family  of  France  was  inextricably 
involved. 

Nevertheless,  the  daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  one  of  the 
first  to  render  justice  to  the  energetic  conduct  of  her  lighter-hearted 
sister-in-law,  De  Berri,  when  the  great  occasion  arose  by  which  it 
was  developed  ;  and  albeit  that  energy  was  in  the  long  run  exercised 
for  woe  rather  than  for  weal,  yet  the  display  of  it,  undaunted  by 
political  misfortunes,  could  not  fliil  to  command  the  admiration 
of  the  Duchesse  d'Angoulemc,  granddaughter  and  namesake  of 
that  Maria  Theresa  who  for  her  valour  was  once  proclaimed, 
by  patriotic  enthusiasts,  "  King  of  Hungar)'.'*  When  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830  broke  out  in  Paris,  Charles  X.  and  his  family  were 
at  Saint  Cloud  j  and,  consequently,  it  was  there  that  the  Duchesse 
de  Berri  first  manifested  that  spirit  of  determination  to  maintain  the 
royal  birthright  of  her  son — then  ten  years  of  age— which  afterwards, 
variously  demonstrated  by  her,  became  a  matter  of  European  agitation 
and  world-wide  celebrity. 

The  Dauphiness,  as  the  Duchesse  d' Angouleme  was  called  in  1830, 
was  at  Dijon,  during  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  which 
caused  her  father-in-law  to  abdicate,  and  her  husband  to  renounce 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  to  which  her  cousin,  Louis  Philippe,  Due 
d*Orleans,  was  then  elevated  ;  but  she  arrived  at  Saint  Cloud  before 
the  crisis  that  resulted  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  any  hopes  she 
might  have  entertained  of  her  own  future  sovereignty,  but  in  her 
subsequent  life-long  exile.  Calmly  the  Dauphincss  submitted  to  the 
decree  which  deprived  her  of  a  throne,  but  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  at 
Saint  Cloud,  feeling  that  the  flight  of  every  moment  was  carrying 
away  with  it  the  chances  of  her  son  for  the  future,  importuned  the 
King  to  allow  her  to  start  thence  for  Paris,  so  that  she  might  herselt 
appeaJ  to  the  infuriated  populace  of  the  capital  in  behalf  of  that  child, 
in  favour  of  whom  his  grandfather,  Charles  X.,  was  prepared  to 
abdicate.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  prevail  on  the  King  to 
sanction  this  proposal  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  and  she  was  there- 
fore condemned  to  wait  at,  and  watch  from,  Saint  Cloud  until  her 
worst  fears  were  confirmed.  On  the  29th  day  of  July  in  that  year, 
the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  telescope  in  hand,  was  standing  at  a  window 
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on  the  second  story  of  the  royal  chateau  of  Saint  Cloud,  whilst 
athwart  the  calm,  clear,  atmosphere  of  a  summer-day,  she  gazed 
towards  Paris,  whence  the  summits  of  some  principal  monuments 
were  visible  to  her.  It  was  especially  towards  the  Tuileries  that  the 
princess  at  Saint  Cloud  was  straining  her  eyes,  when  suddenly  she 
exclaimed  :  "  Ah  !  mon  Dieu !  I  see  the  tricoloured  flag  there." 
And  only  too  soon  for  herself  and  those  round  her  the  truth  was  con- 
firmed ;  for  even  at  that  moment,  when  she,  the  mother  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  was  looking  towards  the  Tuileries,  his  birth-place,  the 
white  fleur-de-lys-banner  of  the  Bourbons  disappeared  from  the 
flag-mast  of  that  palace,  and  the  ''  drapeau  tricolore  *'  was  hoisted 
there  in  its  stead. 

At  that  moment  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  knew  that  the  cause  of 
her  son  was  lost,  although  afterwards  fallacious  hopes  revived,  and 
the  aged  King,  Charles  X.,  feeling  that  his  safety  consisted  in  flight, 
compelled  her  and  the  rest  of  his  family  to  share  it,  ere  he  conflrmed 
his  abdication  at  Rambouillet,  which  place  was,  by  a  curious  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  (alluded  to  in  a  previous  number  of  this 
Magazine),**  consecrated  by  family  memories  of  the  House  of  Orleans, 
memories  especially  dear  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  then,  removing 
from  the  Palais  Royal  to  the  Tuileries,  was  proclaimed  King  of  the 
French. 

Eighteen  years  afterwards  (1848),  and  again  did  royal  fugitives 
touch  at  St.  Cloud,  in  a  way  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  remind  Louis 
Philippe,  then  dethroned,  how  his  predecessor  had  fled  thence  when 
he  himself  was  proclaimed  King  in  his  stead. 

In  hired  conveyances,  some  members  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  escaping  from  the  Tuileries,  arrived  at  Saint  Cloud  in  1848, 
and  journeying  thence,  the  King,  the  Queen,  with  some,  but  not  all, 
of  their  sons  and  daughters,  found  momentary  shelter  at  Dreux,  where 
Marie  Amelie,  deposed  Queen  of  the  French,  niece  of  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  cousin  of  the  then  long-exiled  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  desired,  ere  taking  her  leave  of  France,  to  pray  at  the  tombs  of 
her  children,  who,  by  early  death,  had  been  spared  that  last  exile  from 
which  she  herself  was  to  return  no  more.  Again,  a  short  interval, 
and  the  grandson  of  Josephine  reigns  at  Saint  Cloud.  Traditions 
of  Josephine's  beneficent  deeds  still  linger  there  ;  and  neither  by 
Napoleon  III.,  nor  his  consort,  not  less  gracieme  than  her  illustrious 

^  "Memories  of  the  Palais  Royal."— G.  M.,  Aug.,  1867. 
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predecessor,  first  Empress  of  the  French,  are  memories  appertaining 
to  that  palace  likely  to  be  forgotten ;  memories  cherished  by  tlie 
present  rulers  of  France,  who  at  Saint  Cloud  delight  in  retaining  old 
local  names  connected  with  a  past  regime,  thereby  manifesting  the 
same  spirit  of  liberal  impartiality  which  has  recently  displayed  itself 
in  the  equal  restoration  of  Trianon  and  Malmaison,  of  which  re- 
storation the  reader  of  this  Magazine  was  forewarned  in  the  month 
of  May  last. 


POMPEIL 

I O  doubt  the  reflective  reader,  as  he  has  traversed  the  several 
counties  of  England,  has  ^* often  wished,  in  various  parts  of 
England,  that  we  could  recall  for  a  moment  the  ancient 
aspect  of  the  country;  reclothe  the  downs  of  Wiltshire  with 
their  native  sward,  and  see  them  studded  with  tumuli  and 
Druid  temples,  free  and  boundless  as  they  extended  a  thousand  years 
ago,  before  the  devastations  of  the  plough  and  Inclosure  Acts;  recall 
the  leafy  honours  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  re-people  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  and  the  Don  with  oaks  instead  of  steam- 
engine  and  manufactor)^  chimneys ;  or  renew  the  decayed  splendour  of 


Ladies'  IMi%  omba  from  Pompeii 

those  magnificent  monasteries  whose  ruins  still  strike  the  beholder  with 
admiration.  If  the  romantic  fictions  of  the  middle  ages  could  be  realised, 
which  tell  of  mirrors  framed  with  magic  art  to  represent  what  had 
fomterly  passed,  or  was  passing,  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  the  happy 
discoverer  might  soon  make  his  fortune  in  this  age  of  exhibitions.  What 
exhibition  could  be  found  more  interesting  than  a  cameran^bscura,  which 
should  reflect  past  incidents  of  historical  or  private  interest,  and  recall, 
with  the  vividness  and  minuteness  of  life,  at  least  the  external  charac- 
teristics of  long  past  ages  T*  Such  fancies,  in  most  cases,  are  but  idle 
speculations ;  but  in  one  instance,  at  least,  the  case  has  been  otherwise. 
It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  learned  world  in  England 
first  heard  or  learnt  much  about  the  twin  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  though  some  large  and  cosdy  Italian  works  on  the  subject  had 
appeared  at  various  intervals  from  1755,  about  seven  years  after  their 
ruins  were  first  brought  back  to  the  light  of  day,  after  a  sleep  of  1669  years;. 
N.  S.  1S67,  Vol,  IV^  3  d 
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And  yet,  great  as  is  the  interest  which  attaches  to  them,  few  Englishmen, 
unless  they  have  travelled  in  Italy,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  this 
long  entombment,  know  much  about  them ;  and  they  probably  imagine 
that  the  reason  why  the  fair  city,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 


Brooches. 


article,  elicits  so  much  keener  interest  than  her  sister  arises  from  the 
feet  that  its  former  glories  have  been  brought  home  to  us  by  Bulwer 
so  vividly  and  forcibly  in  his  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 

But  this,  though  true,  is  not  the  whole  trutli.     Herculaneum,  lying  so 


Ear-Ring. 


BreoHt-Pin. 


much  nearer  to  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  was  overwhelmed  with  the  hardest 
lava,  and  that  to  the  depth  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  upon  an  average  ; 
while  Pompeii  was  smothered  not  with  lava,  but  with  ashes,  and  to  the 
more  manageable  depth  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet.  Thus,  while 
here  and  there  individual  articles  have  been  dug  up  from  Herculaneum — 
and  that,  too,  in  abundance — the  city  still  remains  dark,  like  a  mine ; 
while,  the  ashes  and  cinders  having  been  removed  by  the  skill  and 
labour  of  man*s  hand,  Pompeii  once  more  basks  beneath  the  bright  sun 
of  an  Italian  heaven. 

Mr.  Dyer,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  endeavoured,  and  very  success- 
fully, to  give  the  English  reader,  in  the  compass  of  a  handsome  octavo 
volume,  a  full  account  of  the  past  history  and  antiquities  of  Pompeii,* 

•  ** Pompeii:  its  History,  Buildings,  and  Antiquities.'*  Edited  by  Thomas  H. 
Dyer,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Illustrated  with  nearly  300  wood 
ei^g:ravings,  &c.     Bell  &  Daldy.     1867. 
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its  architectural  beauties,  its  temples,  baths,  tombs,  and  theatres,  its 
private  houses  and  villas — ^yes,  and  even  of  the  domestic  articles,  found 
in  siiti^  down  to  a  lady's  ear-rings,  hair-pins,  and  box  of  cosmetics. 
The  history  of  the  gradual  stages  by  which  the  exhumation  of  Pompeii 


fc 


sign  of  Water-Carrior, 


Blga  of  Milk-3hop. 


has  been  effected,  is  thus  recorded  by  Mn  Dyerj  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  it  at  length  in  our  pages  :— 

**  During  a  period  of  1669  years  Pompeii  rcniAinct!  buried  and  seemed  entirely  for- 
gotten, noiwilnstanding  that  its  site,  probably  ever  since  its  destmciion,  had  always 


o   CoA    V    fo  C^^ 
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Koflde,  Bntrnnco  of  the  Tragic  Foetus  Hooae. 


borne  the  imme  of  CiWti.,  or  die  City.  It  is  stng^ar  that  it  was  not  discovered  sooner, 
for  Dominico  Fontana,  an  emiocnt  architect  of  the  i6th  century,  having  been  employed^ 
in  the  year  1592,  to  bring  the  watcrsof  the  Sarno  to  the  town  of  Torre  deir  Anminziata, 
ctit  a  subterraneous  canal  under  the  site  of  Pompeii,  which,  entering  the  city  near  the 
Gate  of  the  Samo,  traver^ies  it  in  a  winding  direction,  passing  near  the  great  theatre 
and  under  the  Forum,  till  it  makes  its  exit  on  the  western  side,  a  Uttle  to  the  north  of 

3  ^  * 
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the  Sea  Gate.  In  the  course  of  this  work  the  basements  of  buildings  were  often 
encountered ;  yet  this  circumstance  does  not  seem  to  have  awakened  any  curiosity,  nor 
to  have  excited  a  desire  to  prosecute  further  researches.  Ruins  were  also  discovered  in 
1689,  and  even  an  inscription  with  the  name  of  Pompeii ;  but  these  indications  were 
disregarded  like  the  former. 

At  length,  in  1748,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  the  first  Bourbon  king  of  Naples, 
a  Spanish  colonel  of  engineers,  named  Don  Rocco  Alcubierre,  was  emplo3red  to  exa- 
mine the  subterranean  canal  before  mentioned ;  and  ha\'ing  heard  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Torre  Annunziata  that  the  remains  of  a  house,  with  ancient  statues  and  other 
objects,  had  been  discovered  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  he  was  led  to  conjecture 
that  some  ancient  city  lay  buried  there,  overwhelmed  by  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  79.  The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  early  in  the  i8th  century  had  now  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  learned  and  scientific  world  to  this  subject.  Colonel  Alcubierre  ob- 
tained permission  to  undertake  some  excavations  at  the  spot  where  the  rained  house 
had  been  discovered,  and  early  in  April,  1748,  he  commenced  his  researches,  in  the 
street  after^\'ards  called  the  Strada  della  Fortuna.  In  a  few  days  his  labours  were  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  a  picture,  1 1  palms  long  by  4}  palms  high,  containing 
festoons  of  eggs,  fruits,  and  flowers  ;  the  head  of  a  man,  laige  and  in  a  good  style  ;  a 
helmet,  an  owl,  various  small  birds,  and  other  objects.  A  regular  journal  of  the  dis- 
coveries was  kept,  in  Spanish  ;  and  was  continued  in  that  language  down  to  the  7th 
of  July,  1764,  after  which  the  Italian  was  substituted  for  it.  On  the  19th  of  April, 
1748,  the  first  skeleton  was  found — that  of  a  man  lying  on  the  ashes,  or  lapillo,  and 
covered  with  the  lava  mud.  Near  him  were  eighteen  brass  and  one  silver  coin.^ 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  amphitheatre  was  excavated,  which  is  declared  in  the 
journal  capable  of  holding  12,000  persons — an  eicaggeration  of  not  more  than  2000. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  called  in  the  journal,  the  amphitheatre  of  Stabiac*  For 
several  years  it  was  imagined  that  the  remains  discovered  belonged  to  that  town,  which 
is  now  known  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Castellamare. 

**  The  name  of  Pompeii  is  first  used  in  the  journal,  November  27th,  1756  * ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  how  the  city  came  to  be  identified.  Any  doubts  that  might  have  been 
entertained  upon  the  subject  must,  however,  have  been  removed  by  the  discovery,  near 
the  tomb  of  Mammia  (August  20th,  1763),  of  the  following  inscription,  recorduig  the 
restoration  by  Vespasian  to  the  municipality  of  the  Pompeians  of  all  public  ground 
occupied  by  private  persons  : — 

"  EX  AVCTORITATE 

IMP  CAESARIS 

VESPASIANI   AVG 

LOCA  PVBLICA  A  PRIVATIS 

POSSESSA  T  SVEDIVS   CLEMENS 

TRIBVNVS  CAVSIS  COGNITIS  ET 

MENSVRIS   FACTIS   RE  I 

PVBLICAE  POMPEIANORVM 

RESTIVIT.« 

**  The  following  account  of  the  progress  of  the  excavations  is  taken  from  an  admir- 
able article  on  Pompeii  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1864  : — 

**  *The  excavations  were  carried  on  for  many  years  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and 
with  very  varying  success.  The  workmen  employed  were  chiefly  condemned  felons, 
who  worked  chained  in  pairs,  and  Mohammedan  slaves  taken  from  the  Barbary  pirates. 
The  greatest  secrecy  was  maintained,  and  no  stranger  could  obtain  admission  to  the 
ruins.  No  regular  plan  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  part  of  the  town  uncovered, 
nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  restore  or  keep  up  the  buildings.  The  reports  contain 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  discoveries —the  statues,  paintings  on  the  walls,  and  the 
various  objects  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  Such  things  were  diligently  searched 
for,  and  were  sent  off"  to  the  royal  collections  as  soon  as  discovered.  Copies  were 
taken  of  the  most  important  paintings,  which  were  then  detached  fix)m  the  walls  and 
transferred  to  the  Museum,  the  edifices  in  which  they  were  found  being  left  to  perish, 
or  being  again  covered  up  with  the  rubbish  removed  from  adjoining  excavations.'    ' 

**  The  most  important  discoveries  made  during  the  remainder  of  the  1 8th  century 
were  that  called  the  Soldiers'  Quarters,  close  to  the  theatres,  in  December,  1766,  and 

>»  Fiorelli,  «'  Pomp.  Antiq.  Hist."  t.  i.  p.  2  «  Ibid,  p.  6. 

•*  Ibid.  p.  46.  •  Ibid,  p.  153. 


Ihat  of  the  suburban  villa  of  Diomedcs.  The  excavation  of  the  kUer  was  commenced 
in  July^  1771  ;  and  such  was  at  that  time  the  dihtoriness  of  the  operation,  that  it  was 
not  till  December,  1772^  that  the  corridor,  or  subten-anean  passai^ei  containing  a  group 
of  eighteen  skeletons,  was  discovered.  Indeed,  durinij  the  sway  of  the  Bourbon 
kings  nothing  was  done  in  a  liberal  spirit,  or  from  a  real  love  of  art.  The  excavations 
were  d  mere  source  of  jobbing  and  pecuiatioo  ;  strangers  who  viiitcd  Ihem  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  irkisome  regulations^  as  well  as  the  demand  of  exorbitant  fees  ;  and 
it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  after  wearisome  delays,  that  permbision 
could  be  obtained  to  take  a  copy  of  any  mo^aiCi  fresco,  or  other  object  of  interest 
that  might  have  been  discoverefh  The  short  period  during  which  the  French  occupied 
Naples,  beginning  in  January^  1806,  forms  an  exception  to  the  preceding  remarks. 
During  tliis  period  the  greater  portion  of  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  the  Forum,  and  the 
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Faiintain  near  Guto  of  Ecreukiioum. 


line  of  walls  were  laid  open  ;  and  the  recleiiring  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  appears 
to  have  been  again  filled  up,  was  begim.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Maxois  commenced 
his  splendid  work  on  Pon\peii,  under  the  patronage  of  Madame  Murat,  or  Queen 
Caroline,  SaHceti,  the  intelligent  minister  of  Murat,  appears  to  have  given  an 
impulse  to  the  work  of  excavation,  and  undertook  some  iravi  at  his  own  expense. 

**  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons^  the  works  were  slowly  continued  ;  but  it  is 
to  this  period  that  several  of  the  most  interesting  excavaiions  must  be  referred ;  as 
those  of  several  temples  round  the  fonim,  of  the  public  baths,  the  house  of  rhe  tragic 
poet,  of  the  fountain,  of  ihc  faun,  the  fullonica,  and  many  others  which  will  be  speci- 
fied in  the  sequel  The  revolution  which  drove  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  Pompeii.  When,  in  1 859,  Garibaldi  become 
dictator  of  Naples,  he  appointed  the  romance  writer,  ^f.  Alexander  Dumas,  director 
of  the  museums  and  excavations,  M.  Dumas  lived  at  Naples  in  princely  magnificence  ; 
but  he  was  totally  unfit  fur  the  office  assigned  to  htm,  and  is  said  to  have  visited 
Fompeii  only  once-  After  the  establishment  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  authority  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  as  king  of  Italy,  the  place  of  director  of  the^f^nv  was  bestowed 
on  the  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  Fiorelii,  wdiu  had  been  long  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and 
an  antiquar>%  but  whose  liberal  opinions  had  brought  upon  him  the  persecution  of  the 
Ilourfion  Government.  Respecting  the  reforms  effecled  by  this  gentleman  in  the 
method  of  conducting  the  excavations,  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  follow 
ing  passages  from  tlie  article  before  mentioned  in  the  Quarterly  RfiLneuf^ : — 

**  '  With  the  appointmentof  the  Cavaliere  Fiorelii  a  new  era  commenced  at  Pompeii, 
Hithci'to  the  excavations  had  ticcn  carried  on  without  definite  or  intelligible  plan* 
The  aim  of  those  who  directeii  them  was  to  find  as  many  objects  of  value  as  possible 

'  Page  329,  seq, 
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to  add  to  the  already  magnificent  collection  in  the  Royal  Museum.  No  very  careful 
or  accurate  observations  were  consequently  made  whilst  the  earth  and  rubbish  were 
being  hastily  and  carelessly  removed.  Imix)rtant  and  interesting  facts  woe  left  un- 
recorded, and  the  means  of  restoring  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  the  buildings 
discovered  were  neglected.  Signor  Fiorelli  had  perceived  how  much  could  be  done 
by  removing  the  volcanic  deposits  with  care,  and  upon  a  regular  system,  taking  note 
of  every  appearance  or  fragment  which  might  afford  or  suggest  a  restoration  of  any 
part  of  the  buried  edifices.  The  plan  he  pursues  is  this.  The  excavations  are  com- 
menced by  clearing  aw^ay  from  the  surface  the  vegetable  mould,  in  which  there  are  no 
remains.  The  volcanic  substances,  either  lapillo^  or  hardened  lava-mud,  in  which 
ruins  of  buildings  may  exist,  are  then  very  gradually  removed.  Every  firagment  of 
brickwork  is  kept  in  the  place  where  it  is  found,  and  fixed  there  by  props.  When 
charred  wood  is  discovered,  it  is  replaced  by  fresh  timber.  By  thus  carefully  retaining 
in  its  original  position  what  still  exists,  and  by  replacing  that  which  has  perished,  but 
has  left  its  trace,  Signor  Fiorelli  has  been  able  to  preserve  and  restore  a  large  pairt  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  buried  houses. 

**  *  One  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  results  of  the  improved  system  upon  which 
the  excavations  are  thus  carried  on,  has  been  the  discovery  and  restoration  of  the  second 
story  of  a  Pompeian  house,  and  especially  of  the  mmianum,  a  projecting  gallery  or 
balcony  overhanging  the  street.  This  part  of  the  Roman  building,  which  is  frequently 
represented  in  the  wall  paintings,  but  the  existence  of  which  at  Pompeii  had  been 
doubted  or  denied,  was  built  of  brick,  and  supported  by  strong  wooden  beams  and 
props.  The  masonry  is  still  in  many  cases  preserved  ;  the  carbonised  wood  had  to 
be  restored.  Some  of  these  galleries  seem  to  have  been  entirely  open,  like  a  modem 
balcony,  and  as  they  are  represented  in  the  frescoes ;  others  formed  port  of  the  upper 
chambers  of  the  house,  and  were  furnished  with  small  windows,  from  which  the 
inmates  could  see  the  passers-by.  In  the  narrow  streets  of  Pompeii  these  projecting 
galleries  must  have  approached  so  nearly  as  almost  to  exclude  the  rays  of  even  the 
midsummer  sun,  and  to  throw  a  grateful  shade  below.  The  upper  stories,  which 
appear  to  have  been  sometimes  more  than  one  in  number,  were  reached  by  stairs  of 
bnck  or  wood.  Some  of  those  in  brick  are  still  partly  preserved.  Those  in  wood 
have  perished  ;  but  the  holes  for  the  beams  are  tnere,  and  the  charred  beams  them- 
selves can  be  renewed. 

**  *  By  Signor  Fiorelli's  careful  and  ingenious  restorations,  we  can  now,  for  the  first 
time,  picture  to  ourselves  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  town.  Previously  we  only  had 
the  bare  walls,  forming  nothing  but  a  collection  of  shapeless  ruins.  Had  his  plan 
been  adopted  from  the  commencement,  had  the  position  of  every  fragment  been  noted 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  had  the  doors,  windows,  and  other  wood-work  been 
restored  by  the  process  we  shall  describe,  instead  of  wandering  amidst  a  confused  mass 
of  crumbling  walls,  we  should  have  found  ourselves  in  a  Roman  town,  the  houses  of 
which  might  still  have  almost  harboured  its  population.  As  far  as  we  can  now  judge, 
Pompeii  must  have  nearly  resembled  in  its  principal  features  a  modem  eastern  city. 
The  outside  of  the  houses  gave  but  little  promise  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the 
inside.  The  sudden  change  from  the  naked  brick  walls  facing  the  narrow  street  to 
the  spacious  courtyard,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues,  and  coloured  stuccoes,  orna- 
mented with  flower-betls  and  fountains,  and  surrounded  by  alcoves  and  porticoes,  from 
which  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  were  warded  off  by  rich  tapestries  and  embroidered 
hangings,  will  remind  the  eastern  traveller  of  Damascus  or  Ispahan.  The  overhanging 
galleries,  with  the  small  latticed  windows ;  the  mean  shops — mere  recesses  in  the 
outer  walls  of  the  houses ;  the  brick-built  counter,  with  the  earthen  jars  and  pans  let 
into  it ;  the  marble  slabs,  on  which  the  tradesman  exposed  his  wares  and  received  his 
cash ;  the  awning  stretched  across  the  street  (the  holes  by  which  it  was  fastened  are 
still  visible  ;  the  caravanserai  or  khan,  outside  the  city  gate,  with  its  many  small  rooms 
opening  into  a  stable  behind  and  a  couit-yard  in  front  (the  skeletons  of  horses  and 
their  metal  trappings  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  such  an  hostelry  on  the  Herculean 
way),  are  all  cnaracteristic  of  a  modem  eastern  town. ' 

**  We  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the  disinteraient  of  Pompeii  with  a  short  general 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  excavations,'  The  amphitheatre  was  first  partially  ex- 
cavated in  1 748.  Before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  quarter  of  the  theatres,  the 
Temple  of  Isis,  and  the  northem  portion  of  the  town,  from  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum 
to  the  first  fountain,  had  been  disintered.     During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present 

f  See  Aloe, 
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century  the  work  proceeded  very  slowly;  but  the  years  from  1 81 1  to  1824  were  marked 
by  considerable  activity.  In  this  peritxl  were  excavated  the  Foiiim  and  the  adjoining 
temples  and  houses,  the  whole  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  Street  of  Abundance  or  of  the 
Merchants,  the  old  baths,  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  tlie  houses  of  Pansa,  Sallust,  &c 
In  1825  was  uncovered  the  insula  adjoining  the  house  of  Panza  on  the  east,  comprising 
the  house  of  the  tragic  poet  and  the  Kullonic^.  During  the  next  live  years  the  ex- 
cavations were  pursued  iu  the  Street  of  Mercury  and  its  \^cinity,     The  principal 
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discoveries  in  this  period  were  tlic  houses  ol  Meleager,  of  the  Centaur,  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  of  Flora  and  Zcphyrus,  of  the  Anchor,  and  of  the  five  skeletons, 

**  The  Street  of  Mercury  having  been  cleared,  though  not  all  the  adjoining  build- 
ings, excavations  were  bcg\m  in  the  autumn  of  1830  in  the  street  called  the  Strada 
della  Fortuna,  leading  from  the  Temple  of  Fortune  towards  the  Gate  of  Nola,  The 
lesearchcs  in  this  direction  were  rewarded  before  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  discovery 
of  the  house  of  the  Faun,  one  of  the  finest  prtv^ate  houses  in  Pompeii,  without  excepting 
even  that  of  Fansa.  Behind  it  was  excavated  in  i8j2  the  house  of  the  Labyrinth,  Fur- 
tlier  discoveries  in  this  direction  about  this  period,  were  the  houses  af  the  Grand  Duke  of 
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Tuscany,  of  the  black  walls,  and  of  the  figured  capitals,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Street 
of  Fortune.  Operations  were  also  pursuwl  in  the  Street  of  the  Augustals.  On  this 
side  was  discovered  (1832-33)  the  House  of  the  Coloured  Capitals,  better  known  as 
the  House  of  Ariadne,  adjoining  the  Vico  Storto,  and  extending  from  the  Street  of  the 
Augustals  to  that  of  Fortune.  The  Casa  di  Apollo,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Street  of 
Mercury,  1835.  In  1837  and  following  years,  a  good  deal  was  done  in  the  Street  of 
the  Tombs;  but  down  to  1843  the  exca\'ations  were  principally  continued  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  town,  near  the  house  of  Apollo.  In  that  and  the  following 
year,  the  street  which  leads  from  the  Porta  Marina  to  the  Forum,  between  the  Basilica 
and  Temple  of  Venus,  was  cleared.  Subsequently,  till  1 85 1,  the  excavations  were 
chiefly  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum  and  the  Victo  Storto.  In  1847 
was  discovered  the  house  of  M.  Lucretius,  or  of  the  Suonatrice.  The  excavations  in 
this  direction  along  the  Street  of  Stabiae  were  resumed  in  185 1,  and  continued  during 
several  subsequent  years,  as  well  as  in  the  Street  of  Holconius,  which  leads  out  of  it  to 
the  Street  of  Abundance.  The  Porta  Stabiana  was  discovered  in  185 1,  and,  soon 
after,  the  Stabian,  or  Great  Baths.  Since  the  appointment  of  the  Commendatore  to 
the  direction  of  the  works  in  i860,  operations  have  been  diiefly  carried  on  in  the 
block  of  buildings  formed  by  the  Street  of  Holconius  on  the  north,  that  of  Isis  on  the 
south,  that  of  the  theatres  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Stabioe  on  the  east ;  and  the  district 
Iving  to  the  north  of  this,  and  comprised  between  the  Street  of  the  Augustals,  that  of 
Abundance,  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum,  and  the  Street  of  Stabiae.  The  researches 
in  these  two  districts  have  been  rewarded  by  many  important  discoveries.  In  the 
former  have  been  excavated  the  house  of  Cornelius  Rufus,  and  that  commonly  called 
the  house  of  Holconius  ;  while  in  the  latter  have  been  discovered  the  house  of  the 
Nuova  Caccia,  of  the  Balcone  Pensile,  of  the  New  Fountain,  the  Lupanar,  and  other 
objects  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  sequel." 

Mr.  Dyer  tells  us  that — 

**  Throughout  the  streets  numerous  signs  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  shops,  indicative 
of  the  trades  which  were  pursued  within ;  a  trivial  circumstance,  yet  one  whicli,  from 
its  very  insignificance,  oflen  catches  the  attention,  and  seems  an  earnest  to  the  \isitor 
that  he  is  here  in  truth  to  be  introduced  to  the  usages  of  private  and  humble  life,  not 
merely  led  the  round  of  theatres,  temples,  and  all  the  costly  monuments  of  public 
magnificence.  The  cut,  from  a  terra-cotta  bas-relief,  representing  two  men  carrying 
an  amphora,  probably  ser>'ed  as  the  sign  of  a  >vine  shop.  Another,  found  upon 
a  shop  which  oelonged  to  the  baths,  represents  a  goat,  and  is  said— we  know  not 
with  how  much  propriety — to  have  denoted  that  the  owner  was  a  milkman.  Both 
these  signs  were  made  of  baked  clay,  and  coloured  ;  and  they  were  formed  in  a  mould, 
which  seems  a  proof  of  their  common  recurrence,  and  therefore  furnishes  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  emblems  of  some  trade,  not  merely  ensigns  assumed  at  the 
whim  of  a  tradesman.  Near  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum  was  a'large  statue  of  Priapus, 
supposed  to  have  indicated  the  shop  of  an  amulet  maker.  The  protecting  care  which 
that  deity  exercised,  not  only  over  gardens,  but  over  the  human  frame,  is  notorious ; 
and  his  image  was  constantly  worn,  as  a  charm  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  fencing-master,  or  keeper  of  gladiators,  is  marked  by  a  rude  painting 
of  two  persons  fighting,  while  the  master  looks  on,  holding  a  laurel  crown  ;  this  is  in 
the  island  of  the  baths,  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  forum.  In  the  recently  discovered  • 
street  of  the  Lupanar  an  inn  was  denoted  by  the  painted  sign  of  an  elephant.  The 
catalogue  may  be  closed  with  a  painting  of  one  boy  horsed  on  another's  t»ck,  under- 
going a  flagellation  ;  an  ominous  indication  to  truants  and  idlers  that  the  school- 
master was  at  home." 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  signs,  we  give  above  (p.  761)  a  cut  of  a 
mosaic  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  houses,  intended  to  warn  trespassers  ot 
the  presence  of  a  fierce  housedog,  "  Aut  Molossus  aut  fulvus  Laco." 

We  give  also  (p.  763)  a  view  of  one  of  the  public  fountains,  which 
still  stands  at  the  point  where  two  streets  diverge  not  far  from  the  gate 
of  Herculaneum, 

The  population  of  Pompeii  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  numbers  ranging  from  20,000  to  40,000 ;  and, 
judging  fi:t)m  the  fact  tliat  no  dead  bodies  were  found  in  the  amphi* 
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theatre,  it  may  be  inferred  as  probable  that  the  loss  of  life  at  the 
destruction  of  the  city  was  by  no  raeaos  so  great  as  was  the  case  at 
Herailaneum,  where  a  torrent  of  burning  lava  did  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion in  an  instant.  Mr.  Dyer,  judging  from  the  proportion  of  skeletons 
that  have  been  discovered,  sees  reason  for  supposing  that  not  above 
700  or  800  persons  perished  at  Pompeii,  and  that  these  were  mostly 
the  sick  and  infirm,  and  those  who  refused  to  quit  dieir  treasures  and 
hoards,  or  their  friends  and  relations.  The  greater  jjortion  of  the  walls 
of  the  city  has  been  traced;  and  these  show  that  it  must  have  been  nearly 
two  miles  in  circuit.  The  area  of  the  city  was  about  161  acres  ;  and  as 
the  part  excavated  in  the  past  hundred  years  is  rather  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  discoveries  may  yet  await  our 
grandchildren. 

If  Baia;  was  the  Margate  or  Ramsgate  of  Rome,  Pompeii  would  seem 
to  have  been  its  Brighton ;  its  situation  appears  to  have  united  in  itself 
all  the  local  advantages  which  the  most  cultivated  taste  could  have 
desired.  On  the  verge  of  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  a  fertile  plain,  it 
united  the  conveniences  of  a  commercial  town  with  the  security  of  a 
military  station,  and  the  romantic  beauty  of  a  spot  celebrated  in  al!  ages 
for  its  loveliness.     Its  environs  and  suburbs,  extending  almost  up  to  the 
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roots  of  Vesuvius,  were  studded  widi  the  villas  of  its  wealthier  citizens ; 
and  the  entire  coast,  as  far  as  Naples,  was  so  ornamented  with  gardens 
and  villages,  that  the  shores  of  the  gulf  appeared  as  one  city  of  gardens 
and  palaces ;  while  the  great  concourse  of  strangers  who  came  to  it  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation  added  new  chaniis  and  fresh  life  to  the 
scene.  But  these  advantages,  as  the  sequel  showed,  were  too  dearly 
purchased.     Hard  by,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  city,  Mount  Vesuvius, 
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was  sUently  plotting  its  destniction,  as  we  learn  from  the  letter  o 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  and  whos< 
description,  for  vividness  and  picturesqueness,  would  not  do  discredit  tc 
a  "special  correspondent"  of  the  Times  in  the  middle  of  the  191! 
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century.  From  this  letter,  as  well  as  from  its  elevated  position  an( 
from  the  researches  of  the  last  hundred  years,  it  is  quite  clear  tha 
Pompeii  was  not  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  lava ;  but  some  portioi 
of  that  fatal  shower  of  stones  and  cinders  of  which  Pliny  writes  wa 
probably  deposited  in  a  state  more  or  less  liquid,  and  this  may  be  easil 
explained  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Dyer  remarks,  "  the  vast  volumes  of  steam  sen 
up  by  the  volcano  descended  in  torrents  of  rain,  which  blended  with  th 
ashes  suspended  in  the  air,  or  washed  them,  after  they  had  fallen,  int 
places  where  they  could  not  have  penetrated  in  a  dry  state."  As  a  proc 
of  this,  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  wa 
found  in  one  of  the  cellars  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  mould  of  volcani 
paste,  which  received  or  retained  a  perfect  impression  of  her  form  an< 
outline. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  wooden  door  has  been  preserved  ii 
Pompeii,  so  far  as  the  excavations  have  been  carried  at  present  Most  c 
the  doors  which  remain  are  of  marble,  and  we  are  able  to  give,  from  Mi 
Dyer's  book,  some  specimens  of  ancient  bolts,  keys,  hinges,  and  handle 
But  if  any  of  our  readers  desire  a  complete  description  of  a  Roma 
gentleman's  sea-side  mansion,  he  had  better  study  the  detailed  accoun 
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of  **The  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,"  given  by  Mr.  Dyer  in  his  se\enLh 
chapter.  The  cut  of  *'  Achilles  in  the  act  of  delivering  Briseis  to  the 
Heralds"  (p.  767),  represents  a  fresco  which  once  stood  on  the  walls  of 
the  vestibulum  of  this  house,  but  has  been  removed  to  Naples  in  the 
hope  of  restoration.  Its  colours  were  quite  fresh  when  discovered  in 
siiii,  in  1S24,  and  in  it  we  probably  see  a  copy  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  of  antiquity.  Scarcely  less  beautiful,  in  its  way,  is  the 
fresco  of  **  Bacchus  discovering  Ariadne"  (p,  768;,  found  in  a  room  in 
the  house  of  Holconius.  Among  the  most  interesting  articles  tbund  at 
Pompeii  is  a  Calendar,  which  is  so  curious  that  u^e  do  not  scruple  to 
transfer  it  to  our  pages,     Mr.  Dyer  thus  describes  it : — 

•*  A  curions  literary  monument  has  been  found  in  the  shape  of  a  calendar.  It  is  cut 
on  a  sqiiarc  block  of  marble,  upon  each  side  of  which  three  months  are  registered  in 
perpendicular  columns,  each  headed  by  the  proper  sign  of  the  zodiac.     The  informa- 
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tion  given  may  be  classed  under  three  heads,  astronomical,  agricultural,  and  religious. 
The  first  begins  with  the  name  of  the  month  ;  then  follows  the  number  of  day?  ;  then 
the  nones,  which  in  eight  months  of  the  year  fall  on  lh«  5th  Hay^  and  were  thence 
called  quintanat' — in  the  others  on  the  seventh,  anrl  were  therefore  called  septimanw. 
The  ides  are  not  mentioned,  because  seven  days  always  elapsed  between  them  and  the 
nones.  The  number  of  hours  in  the  day  and  night  is  also  given,  the  integral  part 
being  given  by  the  usual  numerals,  the  fractional  by  an  S  for  semissis,  the  half,  and  by 
small  horijcontal  lines  for  the  quarters.  Lastly,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  in  wJiich  the 
sun  is  to  be  found  is  named,  and  the  days  of  the  equinoxes  and  of  the  summer  solstice 
arc  determined  j  for  the  winter  solstice  we  read,  HUmis  initium^  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Next  the  calendar  proceeds  to  the  agricultural  portion,  in  which  the  farmer  is 
reminded  of  the  principal  operation*  which  are  to  be  done  within  the  month*  It 
concludes  with  the  religious  part,  in  which,  besides  indicating  the  jjotl  under  whose 
guardianship  the  month  is  placed,  it  notes  the  religious  festivals  which  fcU  within  it, 
and  warns  the  cidtivator  against  neglecting  the  worship  of  those  deities,  upon  whose 
favour  and  protection  tlie  success  of  his  labours  was  supposed  mainly  to  depend/* 

Mr.  Dyer's  book,  however,  deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  whole,  and 
not  merely  in  the  detached  and  fragmentary  instalments  which  are  in- 
cident to  such  a  brief  notice  as  that  which  we  herewith  present  to  our 
readers. 
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|N£  of  the  most  active  provincial  associations  for  : 
quarian  research  is  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arc] 
logical  Society.  It  was  founded  about  twenty  years 
and  has  published  firom  time  to  time  selections  fron: 
papers  read  at  its  meetings,  under  the  title  of  "Norfolk  Archaeolo 
Six  volumes  of  these  miscellaneous  tracts  have  already  appeared, 
the  seventh  is  in  progress.  Besides,  it  has  held,  either  by  itself  < 
conjunction  with  a  similar  society  established  in  Suffolk,  meednj 
various  parts  of  the  county  or  on  its  borders,  for  the  especial  pur 
of  examining  and  discussing  on  the  spot,  matters  of  local  antique 
interest.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of  its  services  to  the  st 
it  is  formed  to  promote,  is  to  be  found  in  two  extra-publicati 
which  will  be  followed  by  others  of  like  nature,  as  the  prosp< 
of  the  society  enables  it  to  bring  them  out.  The  first  of  tl 
is  a  series  of  *'  Views  of  the  Gates  of  Norwich,**  etched  in 
simile  of  sketches  made  by  Mr.  John  Ninham,  an  artist  of  ^orw 
in  the  years  1 792-3.  They  are  accompanied  by  careful  descripti 
and  an  elaborate  introduction  by  Mr.  R.  Fitch,  the  honorary  treasi 
and  secretary  of  the  society,  containing  extracts  from  the  Corp 
tion  Records,  and  from  the  MSS.  of  John  Kirkpatrick,  who  w 
most  assiduous  and  accurate  investigator  of  the  antiquities  of 
ancient  city,  at  a  time  when  all  the  most  important  of  them  reta 
almost  their  original  appearance.  Readers  of  Macaulay*s 
volume  will  remember  the  graphic  account  he  has  given  of  Non 
in  those  times,  and  of  these  gates,  which  have  now  entirely 
appeared. 

The  second  of  these  extra  publications  of  which  we  have  her 
speak,  possesses  at  the  present  moment  a  far  wider  interest  ) 
belongs  to  it  in  relation  to  its  archaeology  alone.  It  consists  of  '*  I 
trations  of  the  Rood-screen  at  Randworth,"  in  Norfolk,  drawn 
lithographed  by  C.  J.  W.  Winter,  and  accompanied  by  some  brief 
valuable  notes  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  W.  Minns,  who  has  also  publi 
some  '^  Notes  upon  Rood-screens  "  in  general, — z,  small  pam| 
which  would  serve  admirably  as  a  general  introduction  to 
"  Illustrations.*' 

It  has  long  been  pretty  generally  known  that  there  exists  in 
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churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  but  more  especially  in  the  former 
county,  a  great  number  of  rood-screens,  which  were  partitions  or 
parcloses  of  wood  under  the  rood-beam  or  rood-loft,  the  upper  haJf 
consisting  of  a  series  of  open  arches  j  often  richly  carved,  and  the 
lower  part  of  panels,  corresponding  in  arrangement  with  the  arches 
above,  in  each  of  which  the  figure  of  a  saint  was  painted,  and  the 
whole  being  profusely  ornamented  with  colour  and  gilding.  Fre- 
quently these  screens  are  found  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation  ; 
and  often,  where  the  ornamentation  of  the  upper  part  has  been  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  successive  layers  of  churchwardens'  paint  or 
whitewash,  the  paintings  on  the  panels  below  may  be  seen  under  the 
seats  of  the  pews  (which  have  been  fixed  against  the  screen),  not  so 
greatly  injured  as  to  have  lost  many  of  their  fine  original  qualities. 

The  reason  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  these  relics  in 
East  Anglia  is  not  far  to  seek.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  before  the 
Reformation,  the  possession  of  wealth  always  demonstrated  itself  by 
the  rc-edification  and  decoration  of  churches  and  religious  buildings, 
\i\  the  first  place ;  and  next  in  the  construction  of  large  and  substantial 
private  dwellings. 

The  15th  century  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the 
city  of  Norwich.  The  Wool-Staple,  *^  not  without  great  solicitation 
and  expense,"  had  been  fixed  there  near  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century.  Norfolk  must  have  been  even  then  a  wool*growing  country, 
and  it  is  certain  that  before  the  great  immigration  of  the  Flemings ; 
driven  from  their  native  seats  of  industry  by  the  senseless  persecution 
to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  reign  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
no  small  number  of  those  cunning  artificers  had  planted  themselves 
here. 

The  annals  of  a  prosperous  hurgeoisii  are  more  than  proverbially 
barren.  Yet  the  curious  might  doubtless  find  in  those  "  Corpora- 
tion Records"  indications  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  from  which 
the  wealth  of  Norwich  and  the  surrounding  district  sprang.  Other 
indications  may  be  found  amongst  the  papers  published  in  the  "  Nor- 
folk Archeology,-*  and  particularly  a  long  scries  of  merchants' 
marks  ("trade-marks,*^  as  we  call  them  now);  and  in  the  accounts 
of  the  pageants  and  processions  of  the  various  companies  upon 
"Guild-day/* 

The  most  careless  observer  must,  however,  have  been  struck  by 
one  indication  which  is  as  satisfactory  as  all  these  combincdj — the 
vast  number  of  churches  in  Norwich,  in  east  and  central  Norfolk^ 
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and  the  north-east  of  Suffolk,  which  by  their  style  of  architec 
proclaim  themselves  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i 
century  ;  not  a  few  of  them — and  notably,  in  Norwich,  St.  Pet 
Mancroft,  St.  Stephen's,  and  St.  Giles' — ^rank  amongst  the  fi 
examples  of  church  architecture  in  that  age.  The  numerous  vesi 
in  Norwich  of  mansbns,  erected  at  this  time  by  the  rich  merch 
of  the  city  and  by  the  nobility  of  the  county,  and  the  heads  of  g 
religious  establishments  in  both  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  bear  witn« 
the  same  fact.  For  in  truth,  if  the  district  we  are  speaking  of  m 
be  called  the  "Lancashire"  of  the  15th  century,  Norwich 
actually  the  "  metropolis  **  of  it. 

At  this  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  school  of  native  art,  plent 
traces  of  which  before  1400  may  yet  be  found,  had  died  out.  ' 
foreign  and  domestic  wars  of  England  during  this  century  hai 
seems,  produced  their  natural  effect  upon  this  department  of  hui 
activity.  But  owing  to  the  intimate  relations  between  England 
the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  there  was  never  wanting  a  si 
cient  supply  of  artists  to  carry  out  the  munificent  designs  of 
wealthy  here.  The  paintings  upon  the  rood-screens  of  Norfolk 
an  incontestable  proof  of  this.  The  latest  date  at  which  anj  of  th 
could  have  been  originally  executed  is  1534,  in  which  year  1 
English  Reformation  began.  How  early  a  date  should  be  assigi 
to  some  of  them,  cannot  be  said  without  a  closer  and  more  criti 
examination  than  they  have  as  yet  received.  But  we  are  mi 
mistaken  if  there  will  not  be  found  amongst  them,  remains  of 
works  of  men  who  were  trained  in  the  great  school  founded  by 
Van-Eycks. 

We  know  that  the  artists'  guilds  in  Flanders  were  accustomed 
grant  licences  to  their  members  to  execute  commissions  in  fore 
countries,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  researches  which  are  n 
being  carried  on  by  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Wcale,  in  the  archives  of  th 
guilds,  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  some  licences  granted  for  wi 
in  Norfolk. 

The  paintings  on  the  Randworth  Screen,  however,  do  not  bel< 
to  so  early  a  period ;  and  they  are  clearly  the  work  of  Gem 
artists.  The  latest  executed  cannot  long  have  preceded  the  Rei 
mation  ;  the  earliest  must  be  close  upon  1500.  The  first  glance 
these  '*  Illustrations  "  immediately  recalls  the  drawing  of  the  wo 
cuts  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  here  in  this  country 
"  School  of  Albert  Durer,"  although  it  includes  his  teachers  as  \ 
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as  his  imitators  and  successors.  The  rounds  Teutonic  faces ;  the 
flying,  curled  locks  ;  the  gentle  gravity  of  the  expression  of  the  entire 
figure  J  the  richly  gold-embroided  ynder-garments ;  the  peculiar 
fashion  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments,  &c,  ;  and  of  the  armour,  and 
particularly  of  the  shields  and  swords  of  St.  Michael  and  St,  George  ; 
the  manifest  indications  of  the  knowledge  (whether  at  first  or  second 
hand,  matters  not)  of  Italian  art,  in  the  softened  folds  and  plaits  of 
the  draperies  ;  together  with  the  Imperial  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the 
angels,  the  profusely  decorated  nimbuses,  and  the  mode  of  diapering 
the  backgrounds,  all  point  to  the  dates  we  have  given  above. 

But  we  must  briefly,  yet  more  particularly,  describe  the  Rood- 
screen  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of 
a  screen,  such  as  we  have  spoken  of,  under  the  rood-loft ;  secondly, 
of  two  retables  to  two  altars  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave,  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  screen,  respectively  ;  and  lastly,  of  two 
pare  loses  dividing  the  two  retables  on  each  side  from  the  screen. 
The  screen  is  of  the  most  floridly  ornate  perpendicular  style,  and 
has  three  arches  on  each  side  of  the  central  arch,  and  therefore 
twelve  panels  in  all.  On  these  are  to  be  seen  in  order,  beginning 
from  the  north,  St,  Simon,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomew,  St*  James 
the  Greater,  St.  Peter,  St,  Paul,  St.  John,  St.  James  the  Less, 
St.  Judc,  and  St,  Matthew  \  and  they  are  distinguished  not  merely 
by  their  appropriate  emblems,  but  also  by  their  names  painted  under 
each.  The  figures  here  are  highly  conventional,  being  long  and 
attenuated,  and  having  generally  their  heads  and  hands  in  the  exceed- 
ingly constrained  position  which,  having  been  adopted  in  very  early 
times,  was  one  of  the  last  characteristics  of  church- decoration 
which  disappeared  before  the  influence  of  Christian  art.  They  are 
represented  as  standing  on  tiled  pavements  of  various  patterns,  with-^ 
out  any  regard  to  perspective  ;  but  the  general  remarks  made  above 
apply  to  these  as  well  as  to  the  other  figures.  We  regard  this  as  the 
earliest  part  of  the  work. 

Each  retablc  has  four  panels  ;  that  on  the  north  exhibits,  in  the 
first  panel,  St.  Etheldreda  ;  in  the  second  and  third,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  as  his  well-known  emblems  prove ;  but  most  remarkably, 
in  the  first  instance,  over  the  venerable  head  of  the  Baptist  has  been 
painted,  with  some  perfectly  inconceivable  object,  the  delicate,  sad 
face  of  a  female  saint,  wimpled  and  encircled  with  rays  of  glory. 
Whilst  the  second  is  now  "only  in  outline,  black  on  a  white 
ground,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  painting,  and    unfinished,"     But  it 
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must  be  observed  that  the  figure  of  the  angel  above  the  Saint's  I 
(which  characterises  these  panels  of  the  retables),  is  in  part  fla 
oflF,  showing  a  half-obliterated  diapering  of  flowers  in  its  pb 
The  last  panel  is  occupied  by  St.  Barbara. 

In  the  first  panel  of  the  south  retable  we  see  ''  St.  Mary  Sale 
wife  of  Zebedee,  seated  with  her  two  children,  St.  James  M 
and  St.  John  Evangelist,  at  her  feet."  Of  this  panel  a  chro 
lithograph  is  given,  so  truthfully  executed  as  to  enable  us  to  ji 
very  correctly  of  the  general  effect  and  character  of  all  these  paintii 
the  other  "  Illustrations  "  being  in  outline  alone.  In  the  remaii 
three  panels  are,  "  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  with  the  Holy  Child  Jc 
to  whom  the  Virgin  Mother'holds  the  left  breast  j  '*  "  St.  Mary,' 
of  Cleophas  ; "  and  St.  Margaret.  These  retables  we  believe  t 
somewhat  later  in  date  than  the  screen  itself;  the  work  is  lai^ge 
style,  and  the  accessories  generally  show  a  wider  departure  f 
convention,  although,  in  the  figure  of  the  Child  Jesus,  the  tradit 
of  the  school  have  been  almost  repulsively  followed. 

The  paintings  on  the  parcloses  occupy  six  panels,  one  above 
two  below  in  each  case,  on  the  sides  next  the  screen.  Beginning 
the  north  side  as  before,  we  find,  first,  a  sainted  bishop,  vnthotit 
characteristic  emblems,  whom  that  eminent  hagiologist,  Dr.  Hus 
beth,  thinks  may  be  intended  for  St.  Felix,  the  traditional  apostl< 
East  Anglia ;  and  next,  below,  St.  George  and  St.  Stephen.  On 
other  side,  above,  is  another  anonymous  saint,  an  archbishop ;  proba 
as  Dr.  Husenbeth  thinks,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  o 
two  are  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Michael.  All  these  paintings  exl 
a  wider  departure  from  convention  than  those  of  the  retables.  T 
are  represented  standing  on  small  flowery  mounds,  and  have  c 
the  aspect  of  pictures  than  either  of  the  other  two  series, 
costumes  and  accessories  also  indicate  a  later  date. 

These  details  will  enable  our  readers  to  understand  most  sads 
torily  our  reason  for  ascribing  so  great  an  interest  to  this  publicai 
If  further  reasons  are  required  they  may  be  found  in  the  pa 
printed  in  the  last  published  portions  of  the  "  Archaeologia,"  reh 
the  results  of  inquiries  suggested  by  the  astonishing  discover) 
Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  of  the  true  year  of  Holbein's  death.  T 
results  show  a  far  more  intimate  relation  between  Germany 
England,  in  matters  of  art,  in  the  commencement  of  the  15th 
tury,  than  had  ever  been  suspected  before  that  time.  We  ca 
but  believe  that  a  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  our  No 
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rood-screens  would  carry  these  results  much  further ;  and  we 
commend  the  examination  of  them  accordingly  to  students  of  this 
subjectj  both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  with  full  confidence 
that,  should  our  own  particular  conclusions  not  be  in  every  poii;t 
confirmed,  some  new  and  great  light  will  at  least  be  thrown  upon 
a  hitherto  obscure  chapter  in  the  history  of  art. 

B»  Be  Woodward* 

Royal  Library^  Windsor  Castle^ 
Ncvember^  1867* 
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|INCE  the  days  when  John  Mtlton  spoke  of  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  various  principalities  and  powers  in  Eng- 
land before  1066,  as  "Battles  of  Kites  and  Crows,"  we  have 
indeed  advanced  somewhat  in  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  early  histor}\  But  a  glance  at  the  single 
volume  which  Dr.  Lingard  considered  sufficient  for  the  discussion  of 
the  Romano-British  and  early  English  periods^  still  more  an  inspection 
of  the  wonderful  statements  propounded  with  all  due  solemnity  in  most 
school  histories,  must  convince  any  student  that  a  much  greater  advance 
is  still  needed. 

Ignorance  alone  can  excuse  the  confused  views  that  so  largely  prevail 
regarding  the  period  which  Mn  Freeman  has  here  taken  in  hand,  and 
commenced  elucidating  with  all  his  wonted  learning  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  historical  truth,  and  not  less  than  his  wonted  peculiarities  of 
theory  and  practice.  In  the  field  of  history  Mr.  Freeman  is  a  very 
Charles  Martel.  He  not  only  crushes  back  the  enemy,  but  is  honestly 
of  opinion  that  they  never  could  have  made  a  stand  against  him.  An 
unmistakeably  strong  belief  in  the  correctness  of  his  own  views  makes 
Mr,  Freeman  sometimes,  perhaps  we  might  say  frequently^  appear  harsh 
towards  his  opponents,  and  those  who  are  still  strugghng  through  the 
mists  of  an  erroneous  early  teaching,  may  complain  that  their  old  beliefs 
are  somewhat  nidely  shaken.  The  "  Charlemagne  "  who  used  to  create 
a  hazy  impression  on  our  minds  of  an  early  Napoleon^  is  gone,  and 
**  Charles  the  Great,"  reigns  in  his  stead.  We  were  brought  up  to  talk 
of,  and  believe  in^  our  **  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,"  and  were  wont  to 
boast  of  the  greatness  of  genius  of  the  enteq>rizing  "Anglo  Saxon  race.'* 
This  comfort  is  now  taken  from  us,  and  w^e  must  !eam,  at  Mn  Freeman's 
hands,  to  be  content  with  our  proper  name  of  '*  English." 

It  is  true  that  such  a  phrase  as  "  The  English  Conquest  of  Britain," 
which  occurs  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  must  sound  startling  to  old- 
fashioned  persons.  But  granting  the  postulate,  which  in  truth  must  be 
allow^ed,  that  there  never  was  an  "  Anglo-Saxon  race,"  and  that  it  is 
best  to  call  a  people  what  they  called  themselves,  the  new  nomenclature 

•  **The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  EnjjLiiuJ."     By  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Uxford.     Macmillan  &  Co.     1867.     Vol.  I. 
N,  t>.   1867,  ^^OL.   IV.  3  E 
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is  clearly  orthodox,  and  therefore  respectable.  To  a  ceil 
both  the  old  and  tlie  new  names  have  ihe  santie  meaning ;  il 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  with  an  admixture  of  Celts,  \m 
*'  English  "  people,  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive,  anc 
more  truly  national  name  than  '*  Anglo-Saxon.*' 

At  first  sight  the  phrase  **Angul-Saxonum  Basileus,'*  and  ol 
titles,  may  seem  to  favour  tlie  popular  form  of  speech.  But 
of  this  we  get  otlier  epithets  which  show  it  to  be  merel] 
designation:  "Angul  saena  et  Nor6anhximbroruni  Imperati 
appellation  of  Eduy.  The  conclusion  may  be  fairly  stated  iq 
of  Mr.  Freeman*s  Appendix  "On  the  use  of  the  word  Bnglish 
**  Eftgie^^  in  native  speech,  is  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  ol 
**  Seaxe''  are  a  part"  And  of  the  importance  of  this  point 
Palgrave  is  a  strong  witness  when  he  says  that  **  the  unhiai 
conventional  term,  Anglo-Saxon,  conveys  a  most  rW^*-  wl^^  i 
histor}'.     //  disguises  the  cmiiinuity  of  affair s^  and  f^ 

ancecfa  new  formation  in  the  ptace  of  a  progressivr  a  .  .^.i*^/^;"! 

This  peculiarity,  then,  of  the  historian  of  the  **  Norman  C 
England/'  is  one  that  we  must  accept  as  showing  forth  a  trut 
an  error,  although  we  may  have  very  strong  doubts  wheihee 
custom  will  not  hold  its  own  yet  a  good  while.  And  the  i 
phrase  **  Charles  the  Great,"  instead  of  the  old  estabUshec 
magne,"  must  also  be  counted  a  gain»  For  when  even  usui 
and  accurate  ivriters  could  speak  of  **  Charlemagne  "  b( 
**  Emperor  of  the  Fretich  *'(!),  a.d,  800,  it  was  time  to  put  away 
speech  that  gave  rise  to  such  curious  distortions  of  history. 

But  we  are  unable  to  see  that  there  is  an  equal  necessity  fo 
ing  the  very  uncomfortable  forms  **  Ecgberht,"  "  Eadward,"  "J 
for  our  familiar  friends  of  ancient  times,  Egbert,  Edward,  and 
If  the  softened  forms  led  anyone  to  mistake  their  nationality; 
case  of  **  Charlemagne,"  we  should  \%illingly  acquiesce  in  tl 
But  what  Englishman  will  recognise  "  Alfred  the  Truth tellei' 
the  Great,"  of  whom  he  is  so  justly  proud,  under  the  veil  of  *% 

Is  this  a  gain  ?  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Egberts  and 
former  historians  were  less  Teutonic  to  the  eye  of  ordinary  stu^ 
Ecgberht  and  /Elfred,  or  Thucydides  and  Nicias  less  Greek 
modem  representatives,  "Thuk^dides"  and  "  Nikias."  Oa 
Irary,  we  fear  that  puzzlement  will  be  the  chief  result  to  the  ai 
of  readers. 

Mr.  Freeman's  present  volume  is  but  the  first  instalme 
work  he  has  undertaken.  The  last  lines  of  his  last  page  < 
us  in  view  of  the  shadow  of  the  Norman  Conquest  projei 
England  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  that  reign  which  Engl 
later  times  looked  back  upon  as  such  a  halcyon  period  of  theil 

As  we  should  naturally  expect  in  any  work  from  Mr.  Freen 
the  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  **  is  full  of  graphic  p 
men  and  places.     He  tell  us  of  **  Caen,  around  whose  castle  a 
abbeys  so  much  of  Norman  and  French  history  was  to  centre 
the  see  of  the  mighty  Odo,  where  the  talc  of  the  conquest  of 


*  "  .Vormcuidy  anci  Ettgland*"  lil,  p.  596,  quoted  in  Mr,  FriMtRj||i*s  A| 
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still  lives  in  the  pictured  history,'^  which  forms  its  most  authentic  record; 
Cerisy,  with  its  stem  and  solemn  minster,  the  characteristic  work  of  the 
Conquerors  father ;  Falaise,  immortal  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Con- 
queror himself,'^  and  shows  us  how  all  these  historic  places  are  asso- 
ciated also  with  the  memory  of  the  last  warfare  of  the  reclaimed  Viking 
Kolf, 

Very  full  of  nerve  and  point  also  are  the  passages  in  which  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  Normans  is  described,  **  The  Scandinavians  in  Gau!/* 
says  Mr.  Freeman/  **  embraced  the  creed,  the  language,  and  the  manners 
of  their  French  neighbours,  without  losing  a  whit  of  their  old  Scandi- 
navian vigour  and  love  of  adventure.  The  people  thus  formed,  became 
the  foremost  apostles  alike  of  French  chivalry  and  of  Latin  Christianity, 
They  were  the  Saracens  of  Ckristatdom^  spreading  themselves  over  every 
corner  of  the  world,  and  appearing  in  almost  every  character,  They 
were  the  foremost  in  devotion,  the  most  fervent  votaries  of  their  adopted 
creed,  the  most  lavish  m  gifts  to  holy  places  at  home,  the  most  un- 
wearied in  pilgrimage  to  holy  places  abroad.  And  yet  none  knew 
better  how  to  hold  their  own  against  Pope  and  Prelate  ;  the  special 
children  of  the  Church  were  as  little  disposed  to  unconditional  obedi- 
ence as  the  most  stiff-necked  of  Ghibe lines.  And  they  were  no  less  the 
foremost  in  war  j  they  were  mercenaries,  crusaders,  plunderers,  con- 
querors ;  but  they  had  changed  their  element,  they  had  changed  their 
mode  of  warfare  ;  no  Norman  fleets  went  forth  on  the  errand  of  the  old 
Wikings,,  the  mounted  knight  and  the  unerring  bowman  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  elder  tactics,  which  made  the  fortress  of  Shields  invincible. 
North,  South,  East,  the  Norman  lances  were  lifted,  and  they  were  lifted 
in  the  most  opposite  of  causes."  No  less  opposite  were  the  results  of 
the  conquests  of  the  Normans  in  the  different  lands  they  subdued. 
'*To  free  England  they  gave  a  line  of  Tyrants,  to  enslaved  Sicily  a  line 
of  beneficent  rulers,"  But  they  also  gave  to  England  a  conquering 
Dobility,  **  which  in  a  few  generadons  became  as  truly  English  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  had  become  French  in  Normandy."  So  in  Ireland,,  the 
Norman  barons  who  settled  in  the  Pale  became  **  Hibemis  ipsis 
Hibemiores,"  and  in  Scotland  they  became  Scotch  heart  and  soul. 
Surely  this  race  was  one  singularly  gifted  with  the  power  of  assimilation. 
**  Like  their  Mahometan  prototypes,"  Mr.  Freeman  observes,'  *'  they 
invented  nothing  in  the  arts  of  peace,  but  they  learned,  adopted,  im- 
proved, and  disseminated  everything."  The  Norman  **  ransacked 
Europe  for  scholars,  poets,  theologians,  artists.*'  In  art  he  produced 
alike  *'  the  stem  grandeur  of  Caen  and  Ely,  and  the  brilliant  gorgeous- 
ness  of  Palermo  and  Monreale,'*  The  "  indomitable  vigour  of  the 
Scandinavian,  joined  to  the  buoyant  vivacity  of  the  Gaul,  produced  the 
conquering  and  ruling  race  of  Europe.'*  Of  the  Norman  came^ 
"  Riichard  the  Fearless  and  William  the  Bastard  ;  of  him  came  that 
Ilobert,  whose  foot  was  first  placed  upon  the  ransomed  battlements  of 

*  Of  this  "pictured  history'*  we  shall  probably  heiir  more  in  Mr,  Freeman's  next 
volume.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr,  Phnche  in  a  recent  part  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Britiiih  Archaeological  Association,  and  is  vividly  repre=?entcd  by 
llerr  Alt>ert'i  photographs  in  Sir  Alexander  Malet^s  elegant  edition  of  VVac^i'-'i  *' Con- 
quest of  England, ''     Bell  &  Daldy.     i860, 

*  Hist.,  p.  169.  *  Hist.  p.  17a  '  Hist.  p.  171, 
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the  Holy  City,  and  that  mightier  Robert  who  in  one  year  bebel 
Caesars  of  East  and  West  flee  before  him.  And  of  his  stock,  &r  1 
tmly  than  of  that  of  Imperial  Swabia,  came  the  wonder  of  his  own 
of  all  succeeding  ages,  poet,  scholar,  warrior,  legislator ;  the  terroi 
the  mar\'el  of  Christendom  and  of  Islam ;  tlie  foe  alike  of  R| 
pontiffs  and  of  Moslem  sultans,  who  won  alike  the  golden  cro! 
Rome  and  the  thorny  croi^Ti  of  Salem  ;  dreaded  in  one  world  i 
foremost  champion  of  Christ,  cursed  in  another  as  the  apostate  V 
of  Mahomet,  the  gay,  the  brave,  the  wise,  the  relentless,  and  the 
less  Frederick.'*  Strange  it  seems  that  we  should  have  to  say  ol 
race,  that  as  a  race,  it  has  vanished  from  the  earth,  being  absorbs 
the  races  which  it  has  conquered.  A  chapter  full  of  interest  <chaf 
gives  a  rhumk  of  the  History  of  Normandy  from  the  settlement  ol 
Northmen  in  Neustria  down  to  the  revolt  of  tlie  peasants  in  997- 

But  there  is  another  foreign  element  in  our  history  to  be  accoi 
for,  and  accordingly  the  Danish  conquest,  and  the  Danish  Ida 
England,  occupy  two  chapters,  the  last  in  the  volume,  Upoi 
pictures  of  Swend  and  Cnut  (the  Sweyn  and  Canute  of  former  wri 
Mr,  Freeman  expends  much  labour,  and  the  result  cannot  but  1 
unusually  clear  view  of  their  position  and  relative  importance  in  ti 
velopment  of  English  history.  Swend  began  what  Cnut  carried  on 
William  brought  to  completion,  '*  In  a  cursory  view  of  Enghsh  h 
Swend  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  because  he  is  overshadowed  by  the 
of  his  son.  But  Swend  was  no  ordinary  man.  If  greatness  consi 
mere  skill  and  steadfastness  in  carrying  out  an  object,  irrespect 
the  moral  character  of  that  object,  he  may  even  be  called  a  great  m 
Unfortunately  for  his  fame  in  this  country,  **  he  never  had  the  0 
tunity,  if  he  had  the  will,  of  showing  himself  in  any  light 
that  of  a  barbarian  destroyer,"  and  he  was  so  constantly  eng;agl 
aggressive  warfare,  that  he  had  **  hardly  time  to  show  himself 
beneficent  prince,  even  in  his  native  kingdom."  We  may,  perhapi 
this  one  of  the  hard  cases  of  history. 

But  it  is  upon  Cnut  the  Dane,  imperial  wielder  of  a  triple  sa 
that  the  predilections  ef  the  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest  c 
centre,  in  the  Danish  portion  of  his  story.  Nor  can  we  wonder  a| 
when  we  consider  how  deep  an  impression  the  great  Dane  must 
made  upon  the  minds  of  his  English  subjects.  For  eight  centuries 
he  was  taken  away  from  them,  notwithstanding  the  vast  social 
political  changes  that  have  been  wrought,  the  picture  of  the  wis© 
sitting  by  the  sea-shore,  administering  a  practical  rebuke  to  his  com 
with  the  other,  possibly,  more  historical  picture,  of  the  pious  king  1 
ing  into  song  as  he  drops  down  the  river  and  hears  the  chant  o 
monks  of  Ely,  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  He  never,  indeed,  be 
a  '*' perfect  prince,**  but  yet  he  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  place  is 
esteem,  as  being  **  the  only  instance,  save  perhaps  Rolf  of  Nonn 
on  a  smaller  scale,  of  a  barbarian  conqueror  entering  a  country  si 
as  a  ruthless  pirate,"  developing,  **  as  soon  as  he  is  firmly  seated  0 
throne  of  the  invaded  land,  into  a  beneficent  ruler  and  lawgiver, 
winning  for  himself  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  best  and  greaw 
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its  native  sovereigns/*  Similar  in  kind  is  the  estimate  that  was  formed 
of  Cnut  by  a  very  intelligent  and  large-minded  American,  the  late 
Henry  Reed,  in  his  lectures  on  "  English  History  and  Poetry/"* 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  with  these  expressions  the  strongly  adverse 
view  Mr  Pearson  takes  of  Cniit*s  character,  which  is  couched  in  the 
following  terms  ^ : — "  The  type  of  the  man  was  low.  He  had  the 
cunning  of  a  fox,  the  passions  of  a  child,  and  the  vindictive  memory  of 
a  savage ;  he  murdered  the  friend  who  had  saved  his  life,  for  using  a 
few  bitter  words,  and  for  beating  him  at  chess.  .  ►  .  To  have  made 
the  feudatories  of  the  crown  fourteen  hundred  instead  of  three,  would 
have  been  a  work  that  might  have  compensated  the  bloodshed  of 
Ethelred's  reign,  and  the  murders  of  his  own  accession  ;  Canute  coii- 
tinned  to  govern  by  dukes ;  and  by  one  of  his  great  peers  the  Anglo- 
Danish  dynasty  was  overthrown.'*  Students  of  history  may  be  pardoned 
if  they  are  occasionally  tempted,  on  reading  such  diametrically  opposite 
renderings  of  character,  to  ask,  ''  What  is  truth  ? — and  where  is  it  to  be 
found?" 

The  English  portion  of  his  subject  furnishes  no  such  entirely  puzzling 
cases.  The  highest  standard  which  the  purely  Teutonic  incomers  into 
Britain  reached  seems  to  be  of  a  soberer  kind  than  that  of  either  Dane 
or  Norman,  Athelstan  is  perhaps  the  most  strictly  *' brilliant"  cha- 
racter of  his  race.  '*  Glorious  ^^thelstan,'*  indeed,  as  Mr.  Freeman 
delights  to  call  him,  may  be  considered  in  some  ways  the  greatest  man 
of  his  race  ;  at  any  rate,  their  greatest  battle  hero.  His  victory  of 
Brunanburgh  is  the  last  great  triumph  of  the  Old  English  race,  and  it  is 
celebrated  by  the  last  of  their  poets.  Alfred's  greatness,  on  the  other 
hand,  consisted,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says,  not  in  any  ^*  marvellous  displays 
of  superhuman  genius,  but  in  the  simple  straightforward  discharge  of 
the  duty  of  the  moment/'  If  the  crusading  spirit  had  been  rife  in 
Alfred's  days,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  he  would  have  been 
another  St.  Louis.  This  is  in  part  a  difference  of  race  ;  and  we  do  not 
miss  anything  worth  regretting  in  the  character  of  one  who  can  be 
described  as  **a  saint  without  superstition,  a  scholar  without  ostentation, 
a  warrior  all  whose  wars  were  fought  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  a 
conqueror  whose  laurels  were  never  stained  by  cruelty,  a  prince  never 
cast  down  by  adversity,  never  lifted  up  to  insolence  in  the  day  of 
triumph/'  ^  Such  a  memory  is  a  golden  dower  for  the  people  to 
whose  heritage  it  pertains.  It  is  a  pity  that  traitors  like  EadricStreona 
and  .^Ifric  should  stain  the  annals  of  the  same  race,  though  Mn 
Freeman  suggests  the  comfortable  reflection  that  *^  no  sinner  of  the 
peculiar  t}iJe  of  Eadric  will  occur  again/'  The  treasons  of  the  time  of 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  who  *'  did  those  things  which  he  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  left  undone  those  things  which  he  ought  to  have  done," 
rank  among  the  *'  standing  puzzles  of  history.**  And  the  latter  pages  of 
Mr.  Freeman's  present  volume  bring  on  the  scene  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult enigmas  of  early  English  history^ Earl  Godwin.     His  time  and  that 

**  "  It  has  been  well  said  of  CanatCj  that  prosperity  softened  but  tUd  not  cornipt  htm  ; 
and  that  lie  is  one  of  tbe  few  conquerors  whose  grealur  nnd  bcUer  tjualities  were 
developed  in  peace*  A  beanliful  poetic  light  rests  on  the  peaceful  periods  of  his 
life.'*— j£'/i,iV/j^  Hhtory  and  Poetry,  p.  55. 

*    Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England,  p,  156.  *  Hist.  p.  52, 
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of  his  house  has  hardly  yet  come,  but  he  is  an  earl,  ani 
marriage  with  the  Danish  royal  house,  in  the  second  ^ 

reign.     Wlien  we  take  leave  of  the  Old  English  '  ti 

Freeman  at  present  carries  us  through  it,  the  h;         ^  .    _ai 

race  of  Cerdic  for  the  most  part  are  buried  with  the  dead  past. 

Alfred,  Athelstan,  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  Edmund  Ironside,  hai 
taken  away  from  tlie  people  who  loved  them  so  well.  The  Dji 
sat  in  the  seat  of  the  *'  last  of  tlie  uninterrupted  succession  of  th 
Saxon  kings,  of  the  English  Emperors  of  Britain.**  Harthacnut  h 
ceeded  his  great  father,  and  going  to  the  wedding-feast  of  the  dl 
of  Osgood  Clapa,  had  suddenly  died  there. 

Immediately  the  old  reverence  for  the  line  of  Cerdic  revive 
"  before  the  king  buried  were,  all  folk  chose  Eadward  to  king  at  Lo 
Edward  is  married  to  Earl  Godwin's  daughter,  the  fair  Edith  (Ea 
whom  even  her  opponents  called  **the  rose  among  the  thorns 
troublesome  family/'  and  who  "  won  the  hearts  of  all  save  tliat  of  ti 
who  called  her  his  wife/*  Mr,  Freeman's  final  summing  up  ^  of  the 
tlon  *'  will  give  a  more  vivid  impression  of  England's  condition  i 
llian  any  w^ords  of  ours  could  do.     "With  Edward/*   he  saya 

Norman  Conquest  really  begins The  men  of  the  gem 

before  the  Conquest,  the  men  whose  eyes  were  not  to  behold  ih( 
itself,  but  who  w^ere  to  do  all  that  they  could  do  to  advance  or  to 
it,  are  now^  in  the  full  maturity  of  life,  in  the  full  possession  of 
Eadward  is  on  tlie  throne  of  England  ;  God  wine,  Leofric,  azKl ' 
divide  among  them  the  administration  of  the  realm.  The  next  \ 
tion,  the  warriors  of  Stamford  bridge  and  Senlac,  of  York  and  £ 

fast  growing  into  maturity Gyrth  and  Leofwine  must  ha\i 

children,  Tostig  must  have  been  on  the  verge  of  manhootl  \  SwegjI 
Harold  were  already  men,  bold  and  vigorous,  ready  to  march  a 
father's  bidding,  and  before  long  to  affect  tlie  destiny  of  their  c 
for  evil  and  for  good*  Beyond  the  sea,  William,  still  a  boy  in  ye 
a  man  in  conduct  and  counsel,  is  holding  his  own  among  the  *it<3 
a  troubled  minority,  and  learning  those  arts  of  the  statesman  aj 
warrior  which  fitted  him  to  become  the  wisest  niler  of  Nomaam 
last  and  greatest  conqueror  of  England.*' 

We  cannot  close  Mr.  Freeman's  dee  ply  in  teres  ting  volume  i 
noticing  one  of  its  main  points,  which  will  be  new  and  starthng  ic 
readers.  The  •*  Emi>erors  of  Britain,**  whether  English  or  Danisl 
the  centre  of  action  of  the  whole  book.  An  appendix  is  dev< 
gathering  together  the  most  strikingly  *'  Imperial "  titles  borne 
kings  of  the  English,  and  certainly  they  are  very  striking.  ^ 
denies  the  fact  of  these  tides ;  the  question  is,  how  much  they  \ 
and  in  what  sense  were  they  "  Imperial.**  Another  question  mi 
raised  as  to  the  extent  of  country  that  the  phrases  "  Britannia 
"Albion,"  sometimes  used  in  connection  with  these  titles,  ind 
Should  they  be  held  to  mean  the  entire  island^  or,  as  seems  mu 
bable,  the  Roman  province  of  Britain  ?  In  fact,  the  question 
pretty  much  in  this  position  :  Did  the  imperial  s\\^y,  **  Monardj 
•*Basileia,'*  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  pretend  to  a  ftirther  extet^ 


*  Hist.,  pp.  S95-5. 
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the  Roman  eagles  had  reached  ?  For  there  must  have  been  a  certain 
analogy  preserved  with  the  old  Roman  sway,  even  though  the  imperial 
idea  was  derived  directly  from  its  Carolingian  representatuc,  and  not 
from  a  provincial  imperial  tradition^  as  used  to  be  tliought.  In  the  ca-se 
of  the  early  English  kings  who  beheld  the  revival  of  the  Empire  in  the 
West,  these  assumptions  of  Carsarcan  dignity  seem  to  have  been  con- 
nected, like  their  later  employment  in  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  times, 
with  the  desire  to  mark  absence  of  dependence  on  the  Caesar  of  Aachen 
or  Bologna. 

WTiatevcr  may  be  their  disagreements  from  some  of  his  views  and 
theories,  all  students  of  history  must  thank  Mr,  Freeman  for  his  new 
contribution  to  the  science,  and  await  his  next  instalment  with  pleasant 
anticipations. 


NUGiE  LATINiE,— No.  XXIL 


AUTUMN  SONG. 

The  a&bbeny  clusters  are  darkly  red, 
The    leaves    of   the    limes    fire    almost 

shed. 
The  passion -flower  hangs  out  her  yellow 

fruit, 
The  sycamore  puts  on  her  brownest  suit. 

After  a  silence  the  wind  com  plain  s^ 
Like    a    creature    longing    to    burst    its 

chains. 
The  swallows  are  gone ;    I    saw    them 

gather, 
I  heard  them  murmuring  of  the  weather. 

The    clouds    move    fast,    the    south    is 

blowing, 
The  sun  is  slanting,  the  year  is  going. 
O,  I  love  to  walk  m  here  the  leaver  lie  dead. 
And    hear    them    rustle    lii*nealh  *  my 

lieat!* 

LilUptt  Laee^  p.  156. 


AUCTUMNUS. 

SANr»uiNEAS    iteruin    baccas    en    induit 

omus  : 
Jam  vetulEc  liliam  descmere  com.-c  ; 
Auricomo  fnictu  gemmarum  niutat  hono 

rem 
Flos  crucis  :  et  fulva  veste  senescit  acer, 

Hinc  gemit  exsurgcns  post  longa  siletitii 

ventus : 

Vincula  sic  captus  mmpcre  gestit  aper, 

nine  et  hinindincus,  ni  failor,  questus  to 

agris  : 

Incusanl  hycmem  :  liltora  nota  petunt, 

Ocius  en  propcrant  nubes  j   dumque  ia- 

gemit  Ausler, 

Pruecipitant  soles  :  grand ior  annus  abit. 

Ire  libct,  foliis  via  qui  conspersa  caducis, 

Quaquc  decus  nemons  perbreve  calc€ 

premo, 

James  Davies. 


Memorial  Brass  at  Carjsbrooke. — A  mural  brass  has  recently  been  placed 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Cansbrooke,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :— **  In  memory 
of  Colonel  Sir  Faithful]  Furtesciie,  KnL»  son  of  John  Fortcscue,  Esq,,  of  Huck- 
land  Filletgh,  Devon»  by  Susannah,  daughter  of  John  Chichester,  of  Raleigh,  lie 
was  a  clistinguished  Royalist  officer,  and  fought  in  several  battles  of  the  great  civil 
war.  At  the  Restoration  he  became  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  of  Charles  II. 
Having  left  London  to  avoid  the  contagion  of  the  plague,  he  retired  to  this  island. 
He  soon  afteiw^ards,  being  then  of  a  great  a^e,  died  at  the  manor  of  Bowcombc,  in 
this  parish,  and  was  buried  within  these  precmcts,  29lh  of  May,  1676,  Thk  tablet  is 
placed  liere  by  his  eldest  male  representative,  Thomas  (Fortcscue)  Lord  Clermont, 
i6«7.'*— /Trfwif  Advtrtiser, 
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Corre«(jponticiTce  of  ^^Vo&nn^  W^vban 

Sin  scire  kbottes» 
Qiuere,  age  t  qustfend  pogiiui  nostm  pateL 


\C0rresfondmtt  an  nptaiid  t^  afpmd  thmr  Addnssn^  noi^  unltu  it  is  ognt 


THB  WALNUT  TREE. 


1»  3[»,  ITMAir, — In  reply  to  tho  ques- 
tion of  Nucia  Akator  In  page  507  of  yotir 
Higazinc  for  October,  "  Wby  wiilnut 
trees  are  so  few  and  far  between  in  Eng- 
land 1  **  it  may  be  stated  that  It  ia  com- 
monly- soppoaed  that  the  abade  of  the 
walnut  tree  ia  ao  injurious  to  vegetation, 
that  uo  herbage  will  grow  beneath  it; 
that  it  ia  a  tap-rooted  tree,  and  if  left  to 
Ita  natural  growth  producca  fruit  but 
acantily,  yet  if  atone  or  brick  is  placed 
under  the  main  root,  ao  aa  to  cauce  it  to 
spread  laterally,  It  becomea  productive, 
and  the  roots  thus  driven  nearer  the  aur- 
lace  of  the  ground  are  iigurioua  to  vege- 
tation beyond  the  dnp  of  the  bnmofaei. 


How  far  thia  b  trne.  I  do  not  kn4 
the  notion  exist*,   I  am    certaij 
amall  wood  from  pollard  aah  ia 
many  waya ;  but  if  hedgerowa  ai 
row  timber  are  to  exiat  at  all^ 
non-agriculturbta  they  arc  eupp^ 
ful  in  sheltering  the  lajid  ^m  H 
and   cattle    in  heat^ — it  ia  not 
Duderatand  why  fmit-boaring  trei 
not  be  planted  in  preference  %k 
and  elms  :  they  would  take  no  \ 
of  the  ground,   and  the  return 
would  be  more  imnaediaie  ihaa  tj 
in  timber  from  the  clm.^ — I  am,  i 

i^w..  1867. 
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8.  Hk.  Uebait, — TtVill  you  allow  me  to 
4ij  in  jour  columns  that  thia  Society  has 
been  founded  in  order  to  do  honour  to 
Chaucer,  and  to  let  the  lovera  and 
students  of  him  see  how  far  the  best  un- 
prlnted  manuscript-s  of  Ma  works  differ 
from  the  printed  texta.  It  will  deal  with 
the  worka  of  no  other  man — except  so  far 
84  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  illua- 
traUon  of  Chaucer — and  will  be  diaaolved 
as  soon  as  all  the  good  manuacripts  of  the 
poet'a  works,  and  all  matter  wanted  for 
their  illuiitralion,  are  in  type.  It  ia  not 
iutended  to  interfere  with  any  edition  of 
CIiAUcers  works,  past  or  future,  but  to 
supplement  them  all,  and  afford  material 
for  the  improvement  of  his  text  Eight 
or  ten  years  will  suffice^  if  the  Society  be 
well  supported,  to  finish  its  work. 

If  men  Bald  it  was  well  done  for 
Lord  Vernon  to  reprint  the  first  four 
printed  texts  of  Dante's  "  Dtvina  Corn- 
media  " — if  we  know  it  is  well  done  of 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  to  print 
the  three  rersiona  of  Chaucer's  great  con- 
temporary *a  work,  William  lAuglanda 
**  YiaioQ  of  Piera  Ploughman  "^it  cannot 


be  ill  done  of  us  to  print  all  \ht  \ 
of  the  works  of  him  who  la  alio 
the  greatest  among  our  early  \ 
though   collations    to    oae 
suffice^  yet  here  something 
ceded  to  the  desire  for  cob 
at  least  fulness,  and  to  the  • 
wish  of  editors  and  studenta 
Professor  Child,  of  Ha 
textSi  and  not  colhitioiia  onIy/i 
often  omit  variations  of  spellitigj  1 
important  to  one  editor^  but  impi( 
another.    There  ore  many  mio 
tions  of  pronunciation,  orthq 
etymology  yet   to  be   settle 
more  prints  of  manuscripts 
and   it  is  hardly  too    mueli  t 
every  line   of    Chaucer   coot 
that  need  reconsideration.     Oar 
then  is  to  begin  with  ^'Tho-j 
Taiea/'  and  to  give  of  them«1 
columns  in  royal  4to)  six  of 
printed  manuscripts  known^ 
in  another  quarto  the  six  ne 
if  300  snbsoribers  join  the  SocieCJ 
firat  six  MSS.  to  be  printed  wilt  j 
be,  The  Lansdowuo  (Bnt.  Mil 
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best  AAhbnmliam  (if  Lord  Afthbuimluim 
will  conaent  to  iU  publication  ;  if  not.  the 
b^i  Sloftne),— The  Elleamorc,— The  Hen- 
gwrt, — The  best  Oxford  (probably  tbe 
CorpUB  MS,), — The  b«8t  Cambridge  {ITniv, 
Libr). 

In  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  t«xt«,  Mr. 
Bichard  Morria^  Mr.  J,  W,  Hale.?,  myself, 
and  others  (who  will  form  the  Cominittee 
of  the  Society )i  will  take  part.  The  first 
essay  in  illustration  ef  Chaucer's  works 
that  will  be  published  by  the  Society  will 
bct  **  A  detailed  Comparison  of  Chaucer  a 
*  Knight's  Tale  *  with  the  '  Teseide '  of  Boc- 
caccio,"  by  Henry  Ward,  Esq,,  of  the 
MS.  Department  of  the  Britisb  Museum. 
Mei«r3.  Childa  will  be  the  Society  s  prin- 
teri,  and  Mes&ra.  TrUbner,fiO,  Pateraoater 
Bow,  ita  publiahcrd. 

The  Society  will  begin  ita  work  on  the 
Ifit  of  January,  18 (J 8,  Professor]  Child 
givca  50L  to  start  it.  The  yearly  BUb- 
seription  ia  two  guiueaa,  duo  on  every  I  at 
of  January;   and  thoso  public  lihrarki 


and  prirate  auhacribers  who  wish  H  maj 
have  thoir  copies  printed  on  vellum  at  aa 
extra  cost  of  nine  shillings  a  sbeet. 

The  work  1%  one  which  Public  Libraries 
arc  especially  bound  to  support,  and 
Libmriana  are  B*kctl  to  bring  it  under 
the  notice  of  tbcir  Committees.  Pro- 
fessor Chlld^  of  Harvard  University,  Maa- 
sachu»etts»  will  be  the  Society 'a  bono* 
rary  Bccrelary  for  America.  For  England 
and  the  Continent,  I  shall  act  &.<)  hon.  sec. 
till  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  ono. 

Members'  names  and  stibscriptions  may 
b©  Beat  pro  tempore  to  yours,  kc, 

FrEIJK.  J.  FCEKITALL. 

3,  Old  Sf]uare,  Lincdua  Inn,  }f\C, 

P.S. — An  honorary  secretary  who  cares 
enough  for  Chaucer  to  take  some  trouble 
in  working  the  Society  is  wanted.  Mem- 
ber:^ when  Bubsenbing  ishould  state  through 
what  London  agentof  their  booksellers,  or 
how  otherwise^  their  books  are  to  be  sentv 


CKITTENARIANS'-A  SCHOOLFELLOW  OF  THE  LATE  LORD 
LYNDHUItST. 


8.  Ma.  ITrhah.— I  haTc  thought  it 
worthy  of  public  record  that  Mr.  Wm. 
Plank»'  an  old  inhabitant  of  tbi-j  town, 
has  this  day  attained  the  remarkable  age 
of  100  years,  having  still  the  use  of  all 
his  faculties,  wiih  the  exception  of  that 
of  vision,  which  he  lost  eleven  years  ago. 
He  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  Harrow, 
occupying  the  Bame  hou^e,  56  yearn.  He 
is  the  son  of  James^aud  Htinnah  Plank,  of 
Wandsworth,  Surrey,  where  he  was  born 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  7,  1767^  and  baptised 
Kov.  29 tb  of  the  same  year.  It  may  bo 
of  further  interest  to  record  that  for  a 
year  (viz.,  in  1780)  he  was  a  scboolfcUow 
of  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst.  They  were 
at  the  school  of  Mr,  \V.  Franks,  of  Clap- 
ham.  Mr  Plank  quitted  in  1781,  leaving 
joung  Copley  still  at  the  school. 

Mr.  Plank  was  originally  intended  for 
commercml  pursuits,  and  was  bound  ap- 
prentice at  Salters'  Hall,  CityfOnthe22nd 
March,  17S2«  to  his  elder  brother,  a  calico 
printer,  and  a  member  of  the  Sailers* 
Company.  Mr.  Plank  is  on  the  Court  of 
As^istantfi,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
the  '*  fatbcr*'  of  tho  Saltera'  Company. 

-  TMb  fotitleiiiAii  died  on  tho  SOth  of  Kov., 
after  a  wo«k'a  lliniMA  (sco  uur  obituary  culumiui^ 
page  8:13,  pMl)» 

*  ThtA  gontloman  was  a  calfoo  printor,  who 
Ciuried  on  hia  busiiiccH  un  tlid  Wandla. 


Ho  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  and 
livery  of  tbe  company  and  the  City  on 
the  20th  October,  1789,  and  therefore 
may  be  considered,  almost  to  a  certainty, 
the  father  of  the  City  of  Loudon.  Before 
he  came  to  Harrow  he  was  frequently 
ailing,  but  during  his  residence  here  bo 
has  enjoyed  good  health,  and  I  saw  him 
out  walking,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
friend,  so  late  as  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  dined  with  him  at  his  house  to-day. 
He  is  quite  cheerful,  and  well  able  to 
receive  the  eongratulaUons  of  his  friends 
and  neighbouri, — ^I  am,  <!l:e., 

Wm*  Winklet,  F.S.A. 
Harrow,  Nov.  7, 1S67. 


4.  Mo.  Ubbam,— 1  can  fully  confirm 
Mr.  Roberts's  remarks  (see  Tnit  Ghxtle- 
«AN*s  Maoaxiwk,  Oct,  1867,  p.  507), 
respecting  persons  "in  humble  circum- 
stances *'  being  prone  to  add  to  their  "  tale  of 
years,"  by  a  circunastance  which  happened 
recently  to  me  when  in  charge  of  a  parish 
on  the  borders  of  SufTolk,  As  one  of  my 
parishlonerB  was  dyings  his  family  assured 
me  that  they  considered  him  to  be  nearly 
a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  a  statement 
somewhat  to  tliat  effect  was  placed  upon 
his  coffin.  On  referring  to  the  Baptismal 
Hegisterj  witere  I  expected  to  discover  his 
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£Ht\ 


name  in  the  same  ytikt,  or  ncarl}'  »o,  of 
the  preoediog  wiitiiiry,  I  found  that  tn 
r«alitj  he  had  only  ju$t  turned  93^ 

Af(,  however,  it  hai  l>eeti  a  sort  of 
hobbj  with  toe  to  endeavour  to  tcaco  out 
well-authentieatcd  CA^et  of  extreme  longe- 
vitj,  I  venture  to  asfert  that  there  U  oue 
instance  at  least  in  modem  limes  of  a 
pcrsonj  not  in  humble  eiroumstaDce^i,  who 


Mtained  an  age  c<  W 

100.    r  refcy  to  t  ttal 

of  De«mond»  who-  ^1  ( 

together  with  her  '  i  ad 

in  the  court  of  on«    or   *ljr   P!i 
klngM,  seem^  to    place  her  repi 
above  the  re^on  of  dooUt — E  ai 
B^vracBtsit  W. 
DawiUh,  Od.,  1867. 


LORD  BALMEUIKO  AND  HIS  RELATIVES. 


5.  Mtu  UaBAK, — ^Tnklng  up  the  other 
day  a  newspaper  of  January  last,  I  found 
the  foUoiring  entry  among  the  deaths:  — 
"  Campion,  Jan,  3,  in  her  87th  year,  Mrs. 
KlUabeth  Johanna,  widow  of  George  Cam- 
pion, tate  of  Bi2hop«gate-8treci,  and  second 
couain  to  Lord  Balmeiinoeki  who  was  de- 


capitated on  Tower>hill  in  ITlAj 
you  tell  me  hovr  thU  Udj  or  lii 
came  to  be   "seeond   coaaia 
BAlmerino } 

T  am,  Ae, 

limdon,  Oct.  18^7, 


FLOGGIKG- 


e.  Ma.  UaaAK,— I  think  "  P.  F* "  (p, 

300),  has  misundeiatood  my  letter  on 
••  Flogging,"  vol.  iil  p.  7S9.  I  knew  that 
flogging  was  practised  before  the  lime  of 
the  monks  ;  what  I  meant  wa«,  that  the 
practice  of  flogging  in  our  public  schools 
originated  with  them.  I  think  I  could 
give  earlier  examples  than  any  which  he 

Y01:K  AND 

7,  Mr.  TTrbif, — To  what  deity  were 
the  cities  of  York  and  Caerleon-upouUfek 
considered  to  be  sacred  by  the  ancient 
Britons?  There  Li  said  to  have  been 
inscribed  in  a  grotto  at  York, "  D  U  J," 
which  Tbomaa  Gent,  in  his  history  of 
that  city,  declares  to  have  meant  "To 
Fluto,"from  its  meaning  **  the  black  one" 
in  the  British  tongue.    The  black  cow 

FAMILY  OP 

8.  Mjt.  Uebah,— ifj  direct  ancestor, 
Giles  Walford,  of  Finchingfield,  Essex, 
wis  born  in  1540,  and  died  in  1625,  His 
wUe's  name  was  Joan.  All  that  we  know 
about  him  iis,  that  there  has  always  been 
in  the  family  a  tradition  that  he  came 
fhim  Shropshire,  in  which  county  there 
is  still  a  place  culled  Walford  Manor,  the 
seat  of  the  late  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  M,l'. 
My  father  always  told  me  that  the  family 
camo  to  Shropshire  from  the  parish  of 
Walford,  near  Itosa,  in  Herefordshire. 

Contemporary  with  the  above  Gilca 
Walford  was  orie  Richard  Walford,  living 
in  1610,  at  Sibford,  near  Banbury.  He 
married  Christian  Hickman;  and  his  eon, 
Kichard  Thoma^  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  Mary  Purey,  firom  which  marriage 


quotes,  viz.,  from  tlie  Book  dt 
"  He  that  npareth  kin  ft>d  1 
child  ;  but  he  thikt  1ot«U}  blm « 
him  betimes.*'  '*  Ctisuten  thy 
there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  i 
for  his  crying," — I  am,  kc , 

The  Daw^cr4^  Br^wood^ 

CAERLBON, 

which  followed  the  Emperor  S«^ 
probably  have  been  about  to  l*^ 
to  this  "  Duj.*'  York  aad  C 
two  of  the  first  arcJiieplscopAl 
island,  and  are  said  by  Gcoflnj 
montli  to  have  been  the  i^ak 
archdruid^ — 1  am,  itc. 

En 

Xov.f  1867. 
WALFORD. 

is  descended  my  friend^  Mr.  R.  C 
of  Tlillingdon  Lodge,  near  Uxbi 
and  DX.  for  Middlesex. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  hf^Tr, 
nect   the  above  Giles    ' 
above  Richard  Walford 

The  arms  of  both  families  arv 
viz, :  A  rfjn\i,  a  /rt  (pdt4,  in 
pa^ant  of  the  stcond.      Our 

dexter  paw  a  cr<. 
The  Walfords  of 
for  some  gGneratii>i 
crest  a  porcupine,  v, 
Lteen  the  crest  of  li 
tioned. — I  am,  Ac, 


jfj    1  axeys  \ 


JIampHtady  y.  H', 


E. 
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SHAKSPEARIi^N:  DISCOVERTEa 


0,  Mr.  Urbah, — 1  hope  you  will  iillow 
me,  aa  a  peDdant  to  my  brief  uriiele  in 
your  last  on  the  above  subject,  to  ask  ibe 
favour  of  your  insertion  of  the  following 
fac  simile  of  the  first  page  of  "  Venus  and 
Adonis"  in  your  current  number.     The 


fac-simile  bas  been  produced  by  the  elec- 
tro-photograpiite  proceAH,  by  Messrs.. 
Ilailej*  Jt  Co.,  of  6,  Wardrobe  Place,  Doe- 
tors'  Commona,  and  it  will  Rervc  to  give 
your  readers  a  good  idea  of  the  little 
book  which  1  have  already  been  permitted^ 


vtNrs  ANi>  Atoms 

Ev  £  K  as  ihc  funfte  with  pur  pic- coloured  faccj 
Had  tanchis  hft  Icauc  ofihc  we<^ing|iMica«^ 
Kofe  chcckt  M^nk  hied  hiai  10  the  ckaic  j 
Hun  tip  g  be  lou'djbuclouc  he  liugluto  fcome, 
■Skk-tboughtcd Vtn ju ra aVc s. aic a iois  vfi to hios j 
And  likda'bold  fac*f  fuccr  gms  co  mm  hJiu* 

tfirifc  f*irer  ihen  my  (clfcjCtliui  flic  beg^itO 
Th e  fi cl d s  ch icfe  fl owcr, fwccte  ab o u §  co m parc^ 
Suinc  to  all  Nimphs,morc  louc!/  then  a  maoJr 
More  whke  and  rcd'ithco  dducsjorrofcj  arcr 
Nat  utc  that  made  thcc  w Jih  her  felfe  atikifc, 
Saich  that  the  world  Kith  cndfn^wiih  thyUfe, 

Vouch fafc  diouv'Pndcr  to  alight  th/Occde, 
Arsd  raine  hi5  proud  bead  to  the  faddlcbow: 
Ifthou  wik  dainc  this  fapor^for  thy  mecd^ 
A  ihoufand  hony  fcacts  Iha  It  thou  kno'jrr 
Here  come  and  frr,iyhcrcnciicrfcrpcathinc#^ 
And  bcmg  fccjile  fmothcr  thcc  wiibJcilTcf . 

AiJh  Ac3 


through  your  courtesy,  to  introduce  to 
their  notice. 

It  will  be  obBcrred  that  the  omamcnlal 
headpiece  above  the  title  U  composed  of 
what  is  called  a  combination  border^  in 
which  the  lower  piece  at  the  lower  comer 
on  the  rigbtband  of  the  reader  is  reversed. 
Those  who  are  curious  in  matters  of 
typography  will  notice  the  Btrange  way 
in  which  the  two  o*a  in  the  word  *'  woo," 
in  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza,  are  ran 
into  each  other,  like  the  Siamese  twins. 

The  filigbt  amtidges  discernible  at  the 
words  "  vouchsafe  '*  and  "  kissea,'*  at  the 
commencement  and  ending  of  the  third 
stanza,  and  in  other  places,   arc  exact 


transcripts  of  the  original, being  the  reftulte 
of  the  heavy  impression  of  the  type 
on  the  reverse  of  the  page,  aggravated  by 
the  thinness  of  the  paper. 

I  should  add  that  the  process  by  which 
thia  fac-flimile  has  been  taken  is  extremely 
simple,  and  has  considerable  advanlages 
over  photo-zincography  and  photo  litho* 
gmpby.  Its  leading  feature  conBista  in 
its  directness^  as  it  entirely  dispetuei 
with  the  intervening  transfer  which  Is 
incident  to  the  other  processes* 

I  am,  fte., 

CUARI.ES  EnitORDf. 
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A  CUBIOUS  CHARM. 


10,  Mji.  riiB^5,— Aa  from  yoar  earliest 
jeari  jou  hftTC  shown  ft  true  ftppreciatlon 
of  Uteniry  curiotUiea  of  &l]  kiads,  I  Bend 
yon  A  "  chwrm/'  which  in  lomc  degree 
explftins  iUelt  The  copy  from  which  I 
tike  ihi«  wu  made  by  a  LlacoloAhire 
dergyman,  from  one  in  the  po&»efiAion  of 
an  boncit  farmer's  wife  at  Saltfleetby  St. 
Clement V»  who  waa  very  loth  to  part 
with  it,  crcn  for  an  hoar, 

^  Is  the  year  1603.  A  copy  of  a  letter 
Wlitteo  by  our  Lord  aod  SaWour  Jesus 
Cbrii^  and  left  by  the  Aogel  Gabriel, 
found  under  a  atone  at  the  foot  of  a  oroes 
eighteen  milea  from  ludiconia.  On  the 
top  of  the  atone  waa  written  Ble«ed  be 
thoe  that  tumeth  ye.  Thea  they  endea- 
voured to  turn  it  over,  but  all  in  vain ; 
the^  prayed  to  God  to  know  the  meaning 
of  it  In  the  aame  time  there  came  a 
child  about  the  age  of  aix  or  aeven  yean, 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  great  adm^irgition 
of  the  people  that  atood  by«  where  under 
it  they  found  thi»  letter;  to  have  it  road 
they  carried  it  to  the  aforesaid  town, 
where  it  begins  : — 

**  WUoaoever  worketh  on  the  Sabbath- 
daj  shall  be  aocureed,  I  command  you 
ill  go  to  chuivL  Keep  that  day  holy«  and 
do  no  m.anner  of  work  thereon ;  for  if  you 
keep  the  eeveuth  day  boly,  and  incline 
your  hearts  to  keep  my  law%  your  aina 
flhall  be  forgiven  you  ;  but  you  must 
beEeve  that  this  waa  written  by  my  haud^ 
andapnkeo  with  my  mouths  You  also  take 
your  chil*Jren  and  servaDta  to  churoh  with 
you,  to  hear  and  observe  my  word,  and 
teach  them  my  commondmeuta.  You 
must  f;i«t  five  Fridays  in  the  year  in 
memory  of  five  wounds  taken  and  received 
for  all  mankind.  You  must  neither  take 
gold  nor  eQrer  from  any  ponaou  nnjoatlyj, 
nor  mock  nor  acorn  my  commandmenta. 
You  ahall  love  one  another  with  bn>therly 
love,  and  with  a  tender  heaj-t,  that  your 
days  may  be  prolonged  You  ahall  alao 
charge  them  that  are  not  baptiaed  to  come 
to  church,  and  receive  the  aame^  and  be 
made  a  member  of  my  church,  and  in  ao 
doing  I  will  heap  my  Ueieinga  upon  you, 


and  give  you  long  life,  and  ifa.el 
fruitful  and  bring  forth  aba 
be  that  ia  contrary  to  thoee  tU 
be  accuraed.     I  will   aead  laffij 
ningi  and  thunder,  and 
thioga,  till  I  have  < 
cially  on  those  that  will 
thia  waa  epoken  with  my  mou  Ui^  I 
with  my  hand.     Also  he  that] 
give  to  the  poor ;  and  lie 
doth   not,  ah&Il  be   aocuned^J 
companion  of  belt     ^ 
keep  the  Sabbatb^y 
have  taken  reat  myself. 
a  coppy  of  this  letter  and  dotb  i 
it  abroad  to  otliers,    shall   b«] 
but  he  that  cheweth  it 
blessed ;  and  though  he   ain  i 
there  are  atara  in  the  skies,  1 
pardoned  if  he  truly  repent ; 
believeth  not  this  wnttng,  i 
be  upon  him,  bis  cbHdreo^  I 
all  that  apperiainetli  untol 
hath  a  copy  of  thia  in  his  hoil 
spirit  nor  evil  shall  vex  him»  i 
nor  a^e,  nor  any  evil  spirit 
but  all  goodoeaa  shall  be  wb 
this  shall  be  found 
be  in  great  trouble  in  her  j 
but  a  copy  of  tbla  aboT«il 
safely   be   delivered   of  her  < 
aball  hear  no   more    of 
of  judgment     In    the 
Amen.*' 

*■'*  This  ia  copyed  from  one  I 
lieth  Daroell  had  oopyed  in 
1793," 

Thia  curlouB  document 
been  copied  many  times 
fls  it  id  even  now  at  Baltflt 
constructed  it  appears  to 
acquainted  with  the  phraaeoli 
English  Bible  and  the  Book  ol 
Prayer,  and  imbued  with  wilig 
tions  bo  til  Catholic  and  PuritAq 
I  cannot  think  it  ia  of  so  earlj 
1603.— I  am,  &c. 

J,  T.  FowLSR,  M.A. 

Tkt  CoUeg€,  IlurttipicrpomU 


BlUNKS,  DUCKINO^TOOLS,  kc 


II,  Mil  Uhbih,— In  the  17th  century 
branka  superseded  the  use  of  the  duckings 
Btoolj  and.  according  to  Cliambeni'  **  Book 
of  Days,"  examples  remaiu  at  the  Chester- 
field poor-houae,  Derbyshire;  the  Guild- 
hall.  Lichi5cld  *  Hamatall  Hid  ware,  Staf- 
fordnhirc;  WaWl,  near  Wohcrhampton; 


Holme,  Lancashire;  and  the 
Maccle&ficld,  Many  specimeot 
in  Scotknd;  Pennant  (not 
rccordii  its  use  at  Langholm,  in. 
shire.  In  the  Burgh  Itecorda 
it  ia  stated  that  two  females 
to  keep  the  peace,  or  on  furthei 
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''  io  be  bmnkii."  A  fipecimen  exiaU  at 
Si.  Mary's  CMrcK  St,  Andrew's^  known  as 
"the  Bbhop'a  b rank/' this  is  noticed  in 
Scott's  "  Moimstery." 

The  example  notiei^d  by  year  correspon- 
dent as  remaming  at  WaltoiiH>n-Thames, 
Surrey,  bear*  date  1633,  and  has  the  fol- 
lowing diBticb : — 

'*  Cbefiter  preacnta  Walton  with  a  bridle, 

To  curb  women's  tonguea  that  talk  »o 
idle." 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  vedtij  of  the 
parUb  cbrnrch,  jLod  tradition  states  that  it 
wia  giTen  by  a  gentleman  named  Chester^ 
who  lost  an  estate  through  the  indbcreet 
babbling  of  a  miMhievons  woman  to  an 
uncle  from  whom  he  had  "  great  expecta- 
tions." 

The  ditckiDg-stool  is  mentioned  in  the 
accoyat  of  the  city  of  Cheater  in  the 
"  Ikimesday  Surrey,"  but  Shrewsbury  did 
not  adopt  one  till  166&r  for  we  Gnd  in  the 
'*  History  of  Shropshire  "  the  corporation 
then  ordered ''  a  ducking-stool  to  be  erected 
for  the  puniahment  of  scolds. "  One  of 
the  last  instances  of  the  use  of  tbe  duck- 
ing stool  is  mentioned  in  the  London 
Eitning  Post,  for  April  27,  1745,  m  foU 
lows : — **  I>aat  week  a  woman  that  keeps 
the  Queen's  Head  alehoiwc  at  Kingstoo, 
in  Surrey,  was  ordered  by  t!ie  court  to  be 
ducked  for  Bcolding,  and  wa^  accordingly 
placed  in  the  chair,  and  ducked  in  the 
'rhamca,  under  Kingeiton  bridge^  in  the 
presence  of  2000  or  3000  peopla'* 

A  Frenchman,  named  Missoa,  in  the 
year  1700,  gave  a  good  description  of  the 
duck  log' stool,  as  follows  :— 

**  This  method  of  piiDiAbing  scolding 
women  is  funny  enough.  They  fasten  an 
arm-chair  to  the  end  of  two  strong  beams, 
12  or  15  ft  long,  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  cbair  hangs  upon  a  sort  of 
axle,  on  whkh  it  plays  freely,  so  as  always 
to  remain  in  the  horizontal  position.  Tbe 
scold  being  well  fastened  la  her  chair,  the 
two  beams  are  then  placed  as  near  to  the 
eentre  u  po«tible,  acro«s  a  post  on  the 
water-side,  and  being  lifted  up  behind 
the  chair,  of  eourae,  drops  into  the  cold 
element.  The  ducking  is  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  shrewishness 
pOBseued  by  the  patient,  and  generally 
haa  the  effeet  of  cooling  her  immoderate 
heat,  at  kui  for  a  time,** 


Writing  in  the  year  1780,  Cole  the  Anti- 
qujiry  says  : — 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  and  lived  with  my 
grandfather  in  the  great  corner  house  at 
the  bridge-foot,  next  to  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  and  rebuilt  since  by  my  uncle, 
Joseph  Cock,  I  remember  to  have  seen  a 
woman  ducked  for  scolding.  The  chair 
hung  by  a  puMey,  fastened  to  a  beam 
about  the  middle  of  the  bridge ;  and  the 
woman  having  been  fastened  in  the  chair, 
she  was  let  under  water  three  times  soc- 
ccsaivcly,  and  then  taken  out.  The  bridge 
wai!  then  of  timber,  before  the  present 
atone  bridge  of  one  arch  was  builU  The 
ducking  stool  was  constantly  hanging  in 
ki&  place,  and  on  the  buck-panel  of  it  waa 
an  engraving  representing  devils  laying 
bold  of  scolds.  Some  time  after  a  new 
chair  was  erected  in  the  place  of  the  old 
one,  having  the  sume  devise  carved  on 
it,  and  well  painted  and  omamonted." 

Gay,  in  his  "  Pastorals,"  (»nBiderc4l  that 
the  cold-water  cure  had  a  good  effect,  for 
he  wrote : — 

•Til  speed  mo  to  the  pond  where  tho 

high  stool 
On  the  long  plank  luiDgs  oW  the  muddy 

pool ; 
That  atool  the  dread  of  every  scolding 

quean.  " 

The  catchpolo  was  an  instrument  car 
ried  by  the  law  officers,  whose  buBiness  it 
was  to  apprehend  criminals,  Thh  waa  a 
pole  htted  with  a  peculiar  apparatuji  for 
catehiftg  a  flying  offender  by  the  neck. 
Two  spedmona  are  figured  in  the  **  Btiok 
of  Days"  (vol  ii  pp.  365*66),  one  copied 
from  a  Dutch  engraving,  date  lt>26,  and 
the  other  from  the  antique  instrument 
itself,  obtained  in  Wurtzburg,  in  Havaria. 
In  the  latter  example  rows  of  spikes  are 
set  round  the  collar  on  the  inside,  so  that 
the  criminal,  attempting  to  escape,  would 
be  severely  wounded. 

Interesting  notices,  rclaii ng  to  branks, 
ducking-stools,  &c.,  may  bo  found  in 
''The  tteliquary,"  edited  by  Mr.  Llewel. 
lyn  Jewitt,  as  also  in  the  back  volumcii 
of  '•  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,*^  and  in 
that  mine  of  curious  information,  "Ki^tee 
and  Queries,** 

I  air,  &e.j 

J,  P.,  Joir. 


By  CHARLES   ROACH  SMITH,   F.^AT 


Quid  undem  veut 

Anliqim  misccri  novis  ? 
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Surrey. — On  a  former  occasion  tlie  restoration  of  the  Cobha 
ments  has  been  noticed  Now  tribute  can  be  paid  to  Captaif 
for  additional  liberality  in  intrusting  to  the  sarae  experienced 
kindred  remains  at  LingfieUL  The  destruction  of  funereal  tr« 
in  our  cathedrals  and  churches  can  only  be  estimated  by  tl 
have  made  the  subject  of  such  works  of  art  a  study.  To 
tombs  and  effigies,  in  stone,  marble,  alabaster,  and  brass,  have 
by  thousands,  \dlfylly  destroyed,  conveys  no  just  notion  of  thi 
tude,  or  of  the  value,  of  the  objects  lost  for  ever.  All  families 
have,  through  centuries,  erected  memorials  to  their  dead  ;  but 
are  now  to  be  found  !  Even  royalty  has  suftered,  almost  as  g< 
nobility.  Human  feelings  and  passions  are  the  same  in  ail  classes 
descendants  of  pauper,  gentle^  noble,  and  royal,  are  alike  prone 
those  from  whom  they  are  but  remotely  sprung,  and  who  have  loi 
to  be  able  to  a^^-aken  gratitude  or  memor)'.  Families,  also,  die 
removed  from  the  lands  of  their  ancestors ;  and  those  who  suo< 
for  nothing  that  does  not  relate  to  themselves,  like  the  stran 
when  all  were  weeping  at  an  affecting  sermon,  could  not  shec 
because  he  did  not  belong  to  that  parish.  Captain  Brooke,  in 
amends  for  the  neglect  with  which  the  public  has  treated  the 
monuments  of  his  ancestors  at  Cobham  and  Lingfield,  confers 
upon  all  who  can  feel  the  value  of  such  remains  as  national, 
all  should  take  interest  and  pride  ;  and  his  patriotic  piety,  unosi 
as  it  has  been,  will  be  assuredly  made  known  and  appreciated. 

The  Cobham  monuments  at  Lingfield  consist  of  an  altar  toi 
memory   of  Sir   Reginald   de   Cobham,   first   Lord  Cobham, 
borough,  who  died  A. D.  1561.     He  is  represented  by  a  full-li 
curabent  effig)*,  the  head  resting  upon  his  helmet,  the  crest  of 
a  Moor's  head.     At  the  feet  is  a  soldan  reclining.     On  the  sid 
tomb  are  twelve  coatsof-arms,  four  of  which  were  for  a  long 
cealed  by  a  screen  and  pew  are  now  laid  open.     The  herali 
peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  nine  of  the  shields  represent 
friends  of  the  deceased  warrior  and  companions  in  arms,     'J 
was  very  much  mutilated,  and  the  colouring  of  the  tomb  was 
but  leaving  ever)nivhere  sufficient  traces  to  warrant  an  accurate 
tion  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  ^V'aller,  who,  in  no  instance  tn 
conjecture,  has,  with  scrupulous  care,  reproduced  the  monumi 
pristine  state. 

The  alabaster  tomb  of  the  grandson  of  the  above,  a.d.  i, 
Sir  Reginald  and  his  lady,  Anne  Bardolf,  although  suffer 
dilapidations,  was,  in  general,  in  a  finer  state  of  preservatioi 
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red,  and  the  heraldry  re- 
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usually  found.  It  has  now  been  thoroughly  restored,  and  the  heraldry  re- 
painted. The  inscription  has  been  renovated,  by  aid  o(  an  authority 
preserv'ed  in  the  College  of  Arms. 

The  fine  brass  of  Sir  Reginald,  second  Baron  Cobham  of  Sterborough, 
A.D.  1403,  has  also  had  its  inscription  made  complete,  as  well  as  two 
coatS'Of-arms  and  other  losses.  The  brass,  presumed  to  be  that  of 
Ehzabeth  Stafford,  his  first  wife,  a.d.  1375^  has  had  such  restorations  as 
could  be  justified  ;  but  the  inscription  has  long  since  been  removed,  and 
no  authorit}^  exists  for  its  character.  The  brass  of  Eleanor,  first  mfe  of 
Sir  Reginald,  founder  of  the  college,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cole- 
pepper,  A.D.  1425,  has  had  the  arms  restored  from  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  in  the  Heralds'  College,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  inscrip- 
tiqn  and  other  deficiencies. 

Brasses  which  had  been  removed  from  their  proper  places  during  re- 
pairs of  the  church,  twenty  years  ago,  have  been  replaced  in  the  north 
chapel,  where  they  originally  were  laid.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
chapel  itself  has  been  repaired,  with  Minton*s  tiles,  at  the  expense  of 
Captain  E.  B.  Fhilipps^  to  whom  that  part  of  the  church  belongs. 

Somcrsetskirf, — The  researches  made  by  the  Rev.  H,  M.  Scarth  on 
Cold  Harbour  Farm,  near  Tracey  Park,  two  years  ago,  have  been  gi\Tn 
to  the  world  in  the  recent  issue  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antifiuaries  of  London.  The  Roman  villa,  of  which  the  foundations 
were  brought  to  light,  contained  at  least  fourteen  rooms  on  the  same 
level,  two  of  which  had  been  provided  with  hj-pocausts.  The  floorings 
of  these  rooms  were  supported  hy  pilt^^  or  pillars,  made  of  dies.  In 
examining  the  construction  of  these ///f^  it  was  ascertained  they  were  in 
part  composed  of  materials  which  had  done  duty  in  an  older  building : 
as,  for  instance,  a  broken  pi^laster  or  small  column,  one  side  of  which 
had  at  some  earlier  time  been  exposed  to  the  weather.  These  repara- 
tions or  renovations  are  very  common  in  all  Romano-British  and 
Romano-Gaulish  works,  whether  of  public  or  of  private  character.  At 
Silchester  they  are  very  remarkable,  as  has  been  stated  in  these  notes  on 
a  former  occasion.  **  At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  villa,''  Mr.  Scarth 
observes,  "  a  stone  watercourse  was  laid  bare,  and  followed  until  its  outlet 
was  ascertained.  At  the  south-west  end,  a  paved  court  was  uncovered, 
which  had  contained  within  it  a  small  garden^  probably  an  ornamental 
garden.  On  the  north  side  of  the  larger  hypocaust  was  found  a  solid 
block  of  masonry,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  basement  of  an 
elevated  part  of  the  building,  such  as  are  represented  in  the  wall-paint- 
ings of  \nllas  preser\'ed  at  Pompeii.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  square 
turret,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  farm  buildings  could  be  over- 
looked.*' The  villa  had  received  rough  usage  in  past  times,  and  the 
tessellated  pavements  had  been  wholly  destroyed.  Notwithstanding, 
the  excavations  were  by  no  means  unproductive  of  remains  of  interest ; 
and  among  the  minor  objects  are  some  which  fully  repay  the  exertions 
of  the  investigator*  The  latest  coins  are  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian, 
The  name  of  Cold  Harbour  is  another  instance  of  its  association  with 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 

Yorkshire^ — Captain  Chaloner,  R.N.,  during  the  autumn,  has  been 
directing  explorations  of  the  ruins  of  Guisborough  Abbey.     The  exca- 
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rations,  we  leam  from  the  Afoming Post^  "were  commenced  by 
trench  across  the  church,  at  about  200  feet  from  the  east  window, 
wiXh.  the  outer  wall,  and  a  large  doorwa>%  with  the  remains  of  E^rly  E 
pillars  in  Purbeck  marble,  were  discovered.     This  was  tn  all  pro 
an  entrance  leading  from  the  church  into  the  quadrangular  court, 
the  cloister  garden.  The  grout  work  which  formed  the  foundation 
the  massy  superstructure  together  remained,  and  the  bases  of  th 
of  the  choir  above  it     Among  the  ruins  and  under  the  greensi 
the  stone  coffins  of  many  eminent  and  illustrious  men,  the  nobi 
gentry  of  this  rich  neighbourhood,  including  the  founder,  his  fani 
descendants  for  several  generations  ;  the  progenitors  of  the  Pe 
Northumberland ;  Nevil,  Earl  of  Kent ;  the  Lords  Fauconberg, 
dale,  Latimer,  Darcy,  Mauley,  Thweng,  Talbot,  Eure,  Bulmer,  1 
and  no  less  a  distinguished  person  than  Robert  de  Bruce,  ] 
Annandale,  the  competitor  for  the  throne  of  Scotland  with  John 
and  the  grandfather  of  the  great  champion   of  Scottish  freed 01 
Robert  Bruce.     Hemingford,  whose  chronicles  have  just  been 
to,  states  that  he  died  in  1294,  at  *  Lochmaben,  in  his  o^-n  ten 
Annandale,  and,  as  he  ordered  when  alive,  he  was  buried  in  tlw 
of  Guisborough,  with  great  homage,  beside  his  own  father,  on  th< 
April/     Immediately  before  the  high  altar  a  quantity  of  heral< 
were  discovered,  on  which  were  the  arms  of  Bruce,  and  a  few 
beneath  the  pavement  a  stone  coffin  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ch 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  on  which  the  high  altar  is  presumed 
stood.     I'his  coffin  was  6  ft.  8  in,  by  aft.  2  in.,  and  probably  co 
the  remains  of  the  competitor  or  the  founder.     Over  it  had  st 
beautiful  black  marble  cenotaph  which  Dugdale  in  his  *  Mon 
engraved  in  1660,  and  which  has  since  been  removed  into  thi 
church.     The  skeleton  was  that  of  a  tall  and  aged  man ;  the  ti 
considerably  decayed,  and  this  also  agreed  with  Dugdale's  descrip 
him.     No  trace  of  a  ring,  chalice,  paten,  or  any  other  relic  or  sub 
whatever  was  observed.     This  coffin  lay  on  the  foundation  of 
church.     On  the  left,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  feet,  lay 
stone  coffin,  in  which  a  complete  skeleton  was  found.    The 
tiles  discovered  in  this  portion  of  the  church  were  of  great  beau 
some  were  the  arms  of  England  and  France ;  the  latter  sem 
others  had  two  chevTons.     A  lion  rampant  crowned  the  figure  d 
appearing  above  and  on  each  side  of  the  shield ;  a  fess  between 
crosslets  or,  or  three  ctoss  crosslets  on  a  chef;  on  a  shield  two  I 
battled  ;  on  a  shield  two  bars  in  chief,  three  roundlets — ^^a  lion 
Numerous  other  tiles  of  beautiful  design,  some  Early  English, 
later  date,  were  discovered     About  170  feet  from  the  east  wiiu 
workmen  came  upon  what  appeared  to  be  portions  of  the  centra 
just  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  fallen.     Under  the  solid 
which  had  been  thrown  down  in  great  masses,  there  were  thit 
monumental  slabs  6  in,  thick,  and  9  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  4  ft.  5  in. 
at  a  depth  of  five  feet  from  the  surface  the  skeleton  of  a  man  wa 
in  the  remains  of  an  oak  coffin.    Two  circular  bronze  buckles,  lil 
displayed  in  the  heraldry  of  the  14th  century,  were  found.     Ap| 
they  had  been  used  to  fasten  the  materials  in  which  the  b< 
been  swathed.      On    the    centre    slab  was  this  inscription 
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black  letters,  deeply  cut,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century^ 
*  Sit  Pax  Etema  Tecum  Victore  Superna/  Under  this  slab  was  a  stone 
coffin,  much  broken  by  the  fall  of  the  masonry  from  above.  In  this 
coffin  was  a  bronze  buckle  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  but  of  a 
stouter  material  In  the  same  coffin^  on  the  feet  of  the  skeleton,  were 
a  pair  of  sandals,  which  may  have  betonged  to  a  canon  who  had  been 
buried  in  his  vestments,  of  which  there  were  also  some  remains.  The 
third  slab  had  a  brass  plate,  the  studs  of  which  alone  remainecL  In  the 
debris  above  were  found  portions  of  a  shrine,  carved  in  fine  white  Caen 
stone,  the  finials  and  tracery,  much  of  which  was  painted  in  bright 
colours  and  in  gold,  all  of  exquisite  workmanship.  In  the  spandrils  of 
an  arch  forming  part  of  this  shrine  w^as  the  figure  of  an  angel  drawing  a 
man  out  of  fire  with  a  chain.  Among  other  interesting  antiquities  that 
have  been  discovered  are  the  remains  of  a  figure  in  chain  mail,  part  of  a 
figure  in  plate  armour  of  the  early  part  of  the  xsth  century,  and  which, 
from  the  arms  on  the  breast,  a|>pears  to  be  one  of  the  Latimer  family  ; 
bosses  from  the  roof,  rich  in  gold  and  colours,  and  large  quantities  of 
coloured  glass,  pottery,  and  remains  of  alabaster  tombs/' 

The  Tumtdi  of  the  Wold  Distrki. — Mr.  Robert  Mortimer  publishes 
in   Mr.  LI  Jewitt's  *' Reliquary"  (No,    30,   Oct.,    1S67),   an   account 


of  the  investigation  of  a  barrow  at  Helperthorpe  of  especial  interest 
frona  the  mode  of  its  construction.  The  mound  it  appears  had  been 
opened  during  Canon  Green  well's  excavations ;  but  the  ejcplorers 
imagining  that  it  was  not  a  place  of  sepulture,  abandoned  it  somewhat 
prematurely,  as  it  appeared  subsequently  Mr,  Lovel,  of  Helperthorpe, 
soon  afterwards  made  a  second  attempt,  by  excavating  further  towards 
the  centre,  when  three  arms  of  a  cross,  constructed  of  stone,  were  dis- 
covered ;  the  fourth  ann  having  been  destroyed  by  the  first  day's  hasty 
proceedings.  The  ground  plan  is  shown  by  the  cut;  and  subjoined  is  a 
section. 

N.  S.  1867,  Vol.  IV.  3  F 
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"  The  structure  was  built  up,"  says  Mr.  Mortimer,  "with  from  three 
to  four  courses  of  chalk-stones,  the  wall  mainly  one  stone  in  breadth 
The  walls  were  built  so  as  to  form  a  true  and  systematical  trough-like  cross, 
and  filled  up  to  the  top  within  with  yellow  clay.  The  extreme  lengtb 
of  the  cross  a  a  (see  engraving),  measured  20  J  feet ;  width  between  the 
walls  B  B  B  which  faced  inwards,  measured  i  ft.  6  ins. ;  the  height  o: 
the  walls  from  the  base,  nearly  2  ft ;  and  over  them  rested  i  ft.  6  ins 
of  superincumbent  earthy  containing  much  broken  pottery  and  bones." 


"This  engraving  represents  a  section  of  one  of  the  arms  of  thi 
stone-cross  ;  a  a,  the  earth  forming  the  mound ;  b  b,  walls  of  one  ara 
of  the  cross ;  c  c  c,  yellow  clay  beaten  firm,  both  in  the  interior  anc 
exterior  sides,  dish-shaped  widiout,  and  possessing  an  hermetical  con 
vexitised  appearance  at  the  top."  * 

Mr.  Mortimer,  in  reference  to  the  excavations  recently  made  ii 
barrows  on  t^e  Yorkshire  Wolds,  charges  the  investigators  with  reck 
lessness  and  haste,  insinuating  that  anxiety  to  possess  the  contents  toe 
often  sacrifices  science  and  useful  archaeological  results.  He  is  followec 
in  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  same  effect  by  Mr.  Jewitt  The  chaigei 
made  are  so  serious  that  they  demand  the  attention  of  the  conductor 
of  the  excavations  in  the  Wolds ;  and  as  no  doubt  the  "  Reliquary ' 
circulates  widely  in  Yorkshire,  it  is  not  requisite  to  reprint  the  statement 
in  these  "  Notes." 

As  regards  the  cruciform  arrangement  in  this  barrow,  reference  ma] 
be  made  to  the  "Inventorium  Sepulchrale,"  p.  158,  where  is  describee 
a  grave  sunk  in  the  chalk  at  Beakesboume,  in  Kent,  of  the  shape  of  j 
cross.  Both  this  and  that  at  Helperthorpe  are  probably  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  period. 

The  discoveries  at  Kildale  Church,  in  the  North  Riding,  have  beei 
noticed  in  the  October  number  of  The  Gentleman*s  Magazine. 

The  British  Museum. — Mr.  Franks  communicates  to  the  Society  c 
Antiquaries,  the  additions  to  the  collections  of  British  antiquities  mad 
during  the  past  year.  They  include  a  rather  extensive  and  valuabl 
series  from  Lincoln.  Among  them  are  six  Roman  inscriptions;  an< 
the  Museum  possessed  previously  two  from  the  same  place.  They  ar 
chiefly  sepulchral  stones  to  soldiers  of  the  second,  sixth,  and  fourteentl 
legions.  They  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Arthur  TroUope,  who,  failin 
to  induce  the  Corporation  of  Lincoln  to  establish  a  permanent  loca 
museum,  ceded  them  with  a  large  collection  of  minor  antiquities  to  th 
British  Museum.  Here  they  will  be  accessible  to  all ;  and  howevc 
favourable  we  may  be  to  the  preservation  of  antiquities  on  the  spoi 
they  illustrate  the  history  of,  no  one  can  object  to  their  removal  to 
place  of  security  such  as  is  insured  in  the  British  Museum.     Lincol 


•  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jewitt  for  the  loan  of  these  cuts. 
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must  yet  contain  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures  as  little  valued  by 
the  inhabitants  as  those  recently  sent  to  London  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  they 
cannot  all  be  brought  together.  Mr,  Franks  speaks  of  a  good  series  of 
Roman  pottery  from  a  local  fabric  at  Bootliam,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Lincoln,  all  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  consequently  left  by  the  potters 
as  refuse  of  the  kilns.  Among  them  is  a  tall  vase  of  white  ware,  in  the 
form  of  a  human  head  and  neck,  at  the  lower  part  of  which,  in  front,  is 
painted  do  miircvrio,  being  a  dedication  to  Mercury,  and  made  as  a 
votive  offering  to  the  god,  who  probably  had  a  temple  or  shrine  at 
Lindum,  *'  There  is  also  a  remarkable  vase  of  a  thin  pinkish  ware 
sprinkled  with  mica,  and  bearing  a  potter's  mark,  camarq  rJ' 

The  working  of  the  British  lead  mines  is  illustrated  by  a  pig  of  lead 
bearing  the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius,  discovered  at  Bristol,  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Bush,  who,  some  years  since,  presented  a  pig  of  lead 
impressed  with  the  name  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.  Her 
Majesty  has  contributed  two  Roman  tile-tombs,  with  earthen  and  glass 
vessels,  found  at  Windsor  An  altar  dedicated  to  the  topical  god 
Vitires  has  been  procured  from  Kirkby  Thore,  Westmoreland;  slabs 
with  Ogham  inscriptions  from  Devonshire  and  county  Cork,  etc 

Midiiksex. — A  Roman  sarcophagus  in  marble  has  lately  been  ^ug  up 
at  Clapton  during  excavations  for  buildings,  in  a  locality  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  heretofore  recorded  as  containing  Roman  remains, 
although  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  mile  from  Old  Ford,  the  site  of 
Roman  burials  flanking  the  great  road  from  Londinium  to  Caraa- 
lodunum.  It  contained  die  entire  skeleton,  but  much  decayed,  of  a 
fulbgrown  man  ;  but  without  any  funereal  accompaniments.  The  sarco- 
phagus had,  however,  been  violated  at  some  remote  period,  when,  no 
doubt,  the  contents  had  been  taken  away*  This  was  clearly  the  case, 
as  the  cover  had  been  removed,  and  marks  are  discernible  of  its  having 
been  detached  with  violence.  It  is  not  unlike  that  discovered  some 
years  since  at  Haydon  Square  in  the  Minories,  and  worked  in  native 
oolitic  stone ;  but  the  ornamentation  which  covers  the  front  is  a  varia- 
tion of  the  well-known  decoration  of  Roman  sarcophagi  of  Gaul  and 
Italy.  In  the  centre  is  a  bust,  apparently  of  a  civilian  ;  and  underneath 
an  inscription,  which,  from  the  rubbing,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Gunston 
{to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  rescue  from  neglect),  is  undecipherable, 
although  the  naked  eye  may  possibly  read  it.  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  and  two 
of  his  colleagues,  are  deputed  by  the  Council  of  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  to  prepare  an  account  of  the  discover)^ 
an<^l  as  many  engravings  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  it  fully  and 
properly. 

North umberia mi, — The  recent  acquisition  of  a  Roman  altar  for  the 
Newcastle  museum  has  suggested  to  Dr.  Bmce  the  following  remarks, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  :  **  The  altar  was  found  a  few  years  ago  in  a  defile  to  the  south- 
west of  the  station  of  Segedunum,  Wallsend.  When  found  it  was 
lying  prostrate,  surrounded  by  twelve  stones,  arranged  in  a  circle. 
These  stones  were  about  a  foot  high  and  eight  or  ten  inches  thick  ;  and 
were  roughly  scabbled  with  a  pick.     The  people  said  that  they  were  in- 
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tended  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles.  It  is  said  thai 
found  under  several  of  the  stones,  and  also  under  the  altar> 
inscribed  ;  but  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  being  perforati 
eular  hole  of  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  one  face  of  the 
being  scored  by  twelve  strokes,  which  are  supposed  to  ref 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  perforation  is  somewhat  roughly  don< 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  Roman  era,  Possih 
foration  has  been  intended  to  represent  the  sun.  The  twel 
the  twelve  surrounding  stones  may  have  reference  to  the  twel 
of  the  year.  In  tliis  case  the  altar  has  been  dedicated  to  Mi 
there  may  have  been  on  the  spot  where  it  was  found  a  temple 
to  that  deity.  Some  of  the  standing  stones  in  Scotland  and 
which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  age  preceding  the  Ro 
holes  drilled  through  them.  To  a  comparatively  late  period 
peculiar  reverence  attached  to  these  perforations.  Bargains, 
persons  joining  hands  in  the  aperture,  were  thought  to  havi 
ratification.  Cures  w^ere  supposed  to  be  performed  by  p>as 
children  through  them  (when  the  holes  were  large  enough  k 
pose).  The  same  result  ensued  when  the  sick  or  dying  child 
through  the  cleft  of  a  riven  tree.  Our  altar  warrants  us  in 
question  whether  these  practices  have  not  some  reference  to  tl 
usages  of  Milhraism,  Its  grand  principle  was  the  worship 
ductive  powers  of  nature.  Light  and  darkness,  summer 
life  and  death,  were  kept  constantly  in  view  by  its  symbo 
mnter  was  regarded  but  as  the  avenue  to  the  fertility  of  aul 
death  itself  as  the  passage  to  a  new  life*  Passing  the  sic 
through  the  aperture  from  the  shady  to  the  enlightened  side  of  ^ 
may  have  been  regarded  not  only  as  figuring  the  desired  real 
nature,  but  as  helping  it  fon^-ard.  At  all  events,  we  have 
feature  in  the  altar  of  which  we  have  just  become  possesses 
the  kindness  of  Mr,  Atkinson,  which  remains  to  be  accounted 

SCOTLAND. 

The  tract  of  land  which  extends  northward  from  the  Ro 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  oa 
and  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the  east,  was  enclosed  by  the 
Antoninus  Pius,  by  a  second  wall,  which  was  in  reality  a  hig 
with  a  deep  ditch,  further  fortified  at  inter\'als  by  military  staii< 
the  Lower  Barrier,  this  line  of  defence  and  boundary  has 
numerous  inscriptions  from  time  to  rime,  many  of  high  int< 
they  do  not  extend  over  so  long  a  period  as  those  from  Hadi 
One  newly  discovered  has  recently  been  communicated  by  Dr. 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  si 
about  three  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  about  eight  miles  from 
and  three  miles  from  the  point  where  the  Wall  joins  the  C 


•  This  is  probably  a  pure  in\^ntion  by  the  fintkrs,  or  some  jjerson  wl 
say  sonielhing  he  fancied  would  l>e  agreeable.     In  such  cases  it  it  curii 
how  prone  people  arc  to  invent.     All  who  are  conversant  with  antic|uarian 
iniust  Know,  if  they  have  l^een  cautious  and  observant,  how  readily  many  { 
men  will  dislort  and  adxipt  factii  to  meet,  as  they  imagine,  the 
pluyer$. 
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measures  about  2  feet  10  inches  hj  2  feet  3  indies,  Dn  Bruce  de- 
scribes it  as  follows : — The  inscription  is  placed  in  a  label  of  the  usoal 
form.  At  each  comer  of  the  stone  is  a  quatrefoil  ornament,  of  a  cha- 
Tacter  which  frequently  occurs  on  Roman  altars.  In  the  recess  of  the 
label  on  the  sides  are  two  youthful  figures  in  a  somewhat  jubilant 
attitude.  Each  of  them  holds  in  one  hand  what  seems  to  be  a  bunch 
of  grapes.  From  the  diet  that  these  figures  are  provided  with  wings,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  they  are  intended  to  represent  genii.  In  the 
muscuvii  of  Glasgow  University  is  the  fragment  of  a  slab  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  before  us.  The  left  side  of  this  stone  is  wanting,  but 
the  right  bears  a  figure  precisely  similar  to  those  before  us.  Mr.  Stuart 
describes  it  as  "a  naked  figure  with  wings,  supposed  to  be  a  representa- 
tion of  Victory,"  and  he  says,  **  the  laurel  wreath  may  still,  it  is 
•imagined,  be  recognised  on  her  brow,  and  the  olive  branch  in  her 
hand."  If  I  may  judge  of  this  figure  by  the  apparently  careful  draw- 
ing of  it  given  in  the  collection  of  the  Roman  stones  preserved  in  the 
Glasgow  Museum,  which  was  published  last  century,  1  must  slightly 
-differ  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Stuart.  Victory,  as  w^e  find  her  on  the  Wall 
of  the  Lower  Isthmus,  has  more  grace  and  dignity  than  this  figure  ; 
f>he  is  unifoniily  draped ;  she  is  seldom  without  the  palm  branch  in  one 
hand  and  the  victor's  WTeath  in  the  other,  and  she  usually  treads  the 
round  worid  under  her  feet.  About  the  inscription,  fortunately,  there  is 
no  room  for  question*     The  letters  on  the  stone  are — 

IMP.      c.      T. 
AEL      HADR- 
lANO      AN- 
TQNINO      AVG. 
PIO      P.P.      V£X 
LEG,      XX.      V.V. 

FEC. 
P.P.  III. 

These  I  would  expand  in  the  following  manner  x—Imperatori  Ctrsari 
Tikr  jElh  liiuiriano  Antonhw  Augitsio  fio  pafri  pairioe.  Vtxii/afio 
^rgwftis  vkrsimcE  Pakriam^  vicfrids  fmt  per  passuum  tria  \_miiHa\  And 
which  may  be  thus  turned  into  English  : — [Dedicated]  to  the  Emperor 
Caesar  Titus  .4i)lius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pms,  the  father  of 
his  country'.  A  vexillation  of  the  twentieth  legion  [styled]  the  Valerian 
and  Victorious  constructed  three  [thousand]  paces  [of  the  Wall],  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  word  miiiia  does  not  occur  in  our  inscription, 
ft,  however,  so  often  appears  on  similar  inscriptions  found  upon  the 
Antonine  wall,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
supplying  it  here. 

This  stone  lay  for  a  year  unnoticed  in  a  manufacturer's  yard  at 
■Glasgow,  when  it  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  gave  it  to  Professor 
McChesney,  who  is,  it  is  understood,  about  to  send  it  to  his  college 
at  Chicago.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  legitimate  resting- 
place  is  the  museum  of  Glasgow^  or  that  of  Newcastle ;  and  Mr. 
McChesney  would  probably  feel  a  pleasure  in  sending  a  cast  to  America, 
and  allowing  the  stone  to  remain  where  it  would  certainly  be  more 
walued  and  be  more  useful. 
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Physical  Sdcfue, — The  meteor  shower  of  the  14th  of  the  past  mc 
was  a  disappointing  affair,  at  least  so  far  as  English  observers  were  1 
cemed.  The  sky  was  generally  clouded  over  the  kingdom:  tl 
watchers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  clear  weather  saw  littl 
repay  them  for  watching.  At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  al 
hsilf-a-dozen  meteors  were  counted  during  the  night  hours,  when  the 
was  clear,  and  about  ten  during  the  morning  hours,  between  4  ai 
A.M.,  when  the  sky  was  partially  cloudy.  A  few  were  seen  at  S 
borough,  and  a  few  at  Margate  and  Ramsgate.  Newspaper  corres] 
dents  reported  a  goodly  display  in  Paris  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  mete 
logical  bulletin  issued  daily  from  the  Paris  Observatory  made  no  men 
of  any  meteors  being  seen  from  there,  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  tl 
reports.  As  the  earth  would  not  have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  she 
till  after  sunrise  in  England,  we  must  await  intelligence  from  Amei 
where  the  maximum  of  the  display  would  occur  while  it  was  yet  ni 
to  learn  if  the  anticipations  of  astronomers  were  realised,  or  de< 
whether  we  passed  through  the  densest  part  of  the  meteor  stream 
year  :  the  latter  supposition  seems  most  valid,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  1 
any  great  display  could  have  occurred  without  our  seeing  some  phas< 
it  in  England.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  recurrena 
last  year's  show  till  the  year  1899. — In  speaking  last  month  of  the  t 
scopes  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  we  incidentally  alluded  to 
achromatic  object-glass  of  twenty-five  inches  diameter,  which  ^'as 
course  of  mounting  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of  York.  This  instrument  ^ 
finished  and  put  on  trial  on  the  5th  of  November.  The  test-object  v 
as  usual,  an  exceedingly  close  double  star,  the  test  of  excellence  i: 
telescope  being  the  perfection  with  which  it  separates  the  two  o 
ponents,  so  that  the  optical  discs  of  each  be  perfectly  distinct  and  rou 
It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  the  great  glass  completely  divided 
most  crucial  star  that  astronomers  are  acquainted  with,  and  that 
definition  was  absolutely  perfect.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  trium 
that  English  instrument-making  has  yet  achieved.  Hitherto  the  p 
for  working  large  lenses  has  rested  with  the  Munich  makers  :  Engl 
may  now  claim  the  honour  of  having  perfected  the  largest  achrom 
object-glass  ever  attempted. — In  our  September  budget  of  notes  we  1 
to  announce  the  discovery  of  the  ninety-second  asteroid,  which  brou 
the  number  of  knon^Ti  planets  in  our  system  just  to  a  hundred.  '. 
discoveries  of  two  additional  members  of  the  group  have  since  b 
announced ;  both  were  found  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  5ie  Observatory 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S.,  the  first  on  August  24th,  and  the  second 
September  6th. — The  third  telescopic  comet  of  this  year  was  picked 
by  two  observers  independendy,  on  September  27  th  :  first,  by  H 
Biker,  a  clockmaker  in  Nauen  ;  and,  four  hours  after,  by  Dr.  Winnec 
we  believe  in  Hamburg.  These  discoveries  show  how  vigilantly  as 
nomers  nighdy  scan  the  sky. — Prof.  Safford,  of  Chicago,  U.S.,  edits 
exhaustive  work  on  the  nebula  of  Orion,  left  unfinished  by  the  1 
Prof  Bond,  of  Harvard  College.  The  memoir  must  be  very  similaj 
that  lately  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  the  then  L 
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Oxmantown,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  one  and  descriptions  of 
the  other.  There  are  complete  catalogues  of  the  stars  in  and  adjacent 
to  the  nebulous  region,  and  se^^ral  sections  devoted  to  physical  obser- 
vations and  evidences  of  the  spiral  stmcture  of  the  principal  nnasses  of 
light. — The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  was  in- 
corporate  d  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centur)%  has  just  issued  the  first 
part  of  its  first  volume  of  Transactions,  Hitherto  digests  of  such 
papers  as  have  been  communicated  to  the  academy  have  been  published 
in  sun  mads  Jounial ;  but  the  necessity  for  a  more  extended  scale  of 
publication  has  given  rise  to  the  issue  of  a  periodical  volume.  The 
part  before  us  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  several  extensive  series  of  obser- 
vations of  the  Aurora  Boreal  is.  Prof.  Herrick  gives  a  list  of  aurorac 
recorded  at  New  Haven,  between  iSjj  and  1853;  Mr,  F,  Bradley 
another  list,  referring  to  the  same  place,  and  extending  from  1842  to 
1854 ;  and  Prof  Loomis  exhil)its  a  collection  of  all  the  notices  of 
aurora!  displays  extracted  from  a  journal  kept  between  1763  and  1793, 
by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  a  former  president  of  Yale  College.  An  exami- 
nation of  these  and  some  other  obsen^ations,  leads  Prof.  Loomis  to  the 
certain  conclusion  that,  during  the  jmst  centur}%  the  frequency  of  aurorae 
in  New  England  has  been  subject  to  inequalities  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  an  astronomical  periodicity— the  period  being  about  fifty-eight 
years  ;  but  whether  this  period  is  uniform,  can  only  be  established  by 
observations  continued  for  a  much  longer  intenal  than  that  which  in- 
cludes existing  records.— Dr.  E.  Lommel  attempts,  in  Fog^mdorff's 
Annakn,  an  explanation  of  the  red  glow  of  sunset  and  sunrise.  He 
shows  it  to  be  an  effect  of  the  dififraciion  of  light,  as  viewed  through  a 
series  of  dark  or  partially  dark  screens.  He  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom 
that  a  point  of  white  light,  viewed  through  a  sufficient  number  of  groups 
of  screens,  appears  not  merely  reddish  of  itself,  but  also  appears  sur- 
rounded by  a  still  more  strongly  red-coloured  aureole  of  diffracted  light. 
The  dark  screens  are  furnished  by  the  minute  organic  and  inorganic, 
dusty,  smoky,  and  watery  particles  that  fill  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  sun*s  horizontal  rays,  having  to  traverse  a  long  range  of  these 
particles,  become  diffracted,  and,  the  coloured  fringes  being  deepened 
by  soperimposition,  the  strong  red  glow  is  produced.  The  sun  looks 
red  through  smoke^  and  through  clouds  of  sand  blown  up  in  the  desert. 
Mr,  Sorby  propounded  views  very  similar  to  the  above  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Sheffield  Philosophical  Societ)^  in  March  last, — Prof  De- 
charme,  of  the  Imperial  Lyceum  of  Angers,  communicated  to  a  late 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  some  observations  on 
solar  and  lunar  halos  and  coronas.  He  has  ascertained  that  in  all  cases 
these  phenomena  are  followed  by  rain  or  snow,  either  on  the  same  day, 
the  day  following,  or,  at  latest,  and  this  seldom,  on  the  next  following 
day  :  and  further,  that,  in  general,  the  rain  is  nearer  and  more  abundant 
in  proportion  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  phenomenon.  These  results  only 
confirm  general  beliefs;  but  well-grounded  confirmations  are  always 
worth  record ing,™The  urgent  recommendations  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  restitution  of  the  storm-signal  system  devised  by  Admiral 
Fitzroy  have  been  successful,  and  the  too-long  absent  cones  and  drums 
may  be  expected  shortly  to  reappear  at  the  principal  stations  around  the 
coast. 
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Ga^Iogy* — A  new  geological  theory  has  been  proposed  by  \ 
Robinson.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  earth  form* 
all  its  waters  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  by  the  Uv 
geological  convulsion  these  were  translated  to  the  positions  they  at 
occupy.  In  making  this  assumption,  Mr.  Robinson  is  guided 
case  of  the  moon,  which,  if  it  has  any  water  at  all,  has  it  on 
only,  and  that  is  on  the  side  turned  away  from  its  primary,  the 
He  considers  it  conceivable  that  the  now  diflfering  centres  of  grav' 
figure  in  the  moon  might  by  some  chance  be  brought  into  coin^ 
and  that  thus  the  waters  upon  its  surface  might  be  distributed  ov« 
hemispheres.  He  assumes  that  tlie  eardi  may  have  once  rotat 
the  moon,  in  the  same  period  as  that  of  its  revolution  round  its  pj 
and  may  have  had  its  waters  all  on  one  side,  and  that  the  last 
elevated  the  northern  hemisphere  and  depressed  the  southern  to  ihi 
level,  the  earth  at  the  same  time  receiving  its  diurnal  rotation, 
approbria  ^wh^korum^  are  cited,  which  the  new  theor>^  will 
and,  says  Mr  Robinson,  *'  since  the  key  fits  all  the  wards  of  th( 
cate  lock,  it  is  probably  a  key  of  knowledge/*  This  theorj^  is, 
main  featiire,  ver>^  like  one  proposed  some  ten  or  tivelve  years 
forget  by  whom,  to  account  for  the  Deluge. — In  the  November 
of  the  Philosophical  Magazine^  Mr  Forbes  commences  a  series  of 
on  British  Mineralog\%  which,  to  judge  from  the  first  chapter, 
to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  that  science.  Ta 
his  opening  words,  he  intends,  **  besides  treating  of  the  physi 
racters  and  composition  of  the  minerals  under  consideration, 
especial  attention »  wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  the  study  of  the 
elation,  paragenesis,  and  mode  of  occurrence,  as  connected 
petrology  and  geology  of  their  localities,  in  order  thereby  to  ell 
as  far  as  possible  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  rock  mai 
mineral  veins  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be  imbedded** — ^M. 
has  been  studying,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  phenomi 
the  volcanic  eruption  which  occurred  among  the  Azores  last  Jun< 
writes  to  the  French  Academy  that  he  has  with  great  trouble  suc< 
in  collecting  enough  gas,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  ml 
analysis  ;  and  he  finds  that  this  gas  is  rich  in  oxygen  and  entird 
from  carbonic  acid. — M.  Janssen,  too,  continues  the  researdi 
terrestrial  magnetism  in  connection  with  geology,  which  he  comi 
some  time  since  at  Santorin.  He  finds  the  magnetic  elemen 
variable.  In  particular,  the  declination  needle  gives  sensibly  d: 
indications  at  stations  very  close  together,  These  differences,  wh 
Concludes  are  due  to  variable  magnetic  properties  of  the  rocks  of 
the  deep  soil  is  formed,  will  probably  aftbrd  useful  infomiation  up 
nature  of  the  said  rockSj  and  furnish  geologists  with  a  new  elemi 
discussion. 

Geography^  &'c — Never  has  science  had  so  large  a  share  in  a 
expedition  as  she  is  to  have  in  that  of  Abyssinia.  Mn  CI 
Markham,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
St  John,  one  of  its  F'ellows,  go  as  the  geographers  of  the  sc 
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party ;  Mr.  Blanford,  Dcputy-Stiperintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  leaves  his  post  at  Bombay  to  act  as  geologist.  A  telegraphic 
corps  has  been  organised  to  set  up  and  maintain  a  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  invading  force  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  there  will  be  a 
photographic  party,  consisting  of  sue  Shippers,  equipped  \Yith  all  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  working  either  the  dry  or  wet  collodion  processes.  It 
is  stated  that  S,ooo/.  1ms  been  expended  upon  the  scientific  department 
of  the  expedition.  Every  possible  endeavour  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  to  bring  together  all  procurable  data  respecting  the  various 
routes  across  the  country,  and  a  large  and  complete  map  has  been  con- 
structed, under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  James,  at  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office  ;  we  presume  that  this  map  will  shortly  be  offered  to  the 
public— Mr.  WhjTiiper  has  returned  from  his  (Ircenland  expedition  ; 
his  results  are  expected  to  be  shortly  laid  before  the  Geographical 
Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  Mr.  Collinson, 
who  has  been  engaged  upon  an  exploration  for  a  railway  route  across 
Nicaragua,  read  a  paper  on  the  wild  tribes  of  that  country.  In  the 
course  of  his  survey  he  came  in  contact  with  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
but  the  Mosquitos  were  those  of  whom  he  saw  the  most,  and  whom 
he  particularly  described.  The  chief  or  king  of  the  tribe  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  attainments.  He  was  as  well  educated  as  most  Eng- 
Jishmen,  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  a  great  admirer  of  poetry. 
Nevertheless,  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  dexterity  in  the 
yse  of  arms  and  the  peculiar  knowledge  valued  among  his  Irihe,  over 
whom  he  had  great  power.  The  natives  generally  were,  however,  of  a 
low  order,  though  many  in  the  interior  were  partly  civilised  and  superior 
lo  those  on  the  coast,  which  he  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
iiiissionaries  in  the  former  case  ;  and  he  thought  that  communication 
with  the  traders  on  the  coast  had  l;jcen  the  cause  of  deteriorating  the 
condition  of  the  natives.  They  have  a  belief  in  a  future  life,  and,  on 
the  death  of  their  chief,  they  bury  with  him  provisions  to  supply  hiui 
with  food  until  he  reaches  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  other  w^orld. 
With  the  provisions  there  is  placed  a  porous  bottle  containing  water, 
and  when  that  becomes  empty  it  is  supposed  the  spirit  of  the  chief  has 
ended  his  Journey. — An  Anthropological  Society  has  been  formed  at 
Dundee ;  its  origin  is  worth  making  a  note  of.  At  the  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  that  town,  some  influential  members  of  the 
body  conceived  it  probable  that  the  '*  science  of  man,*'  as  investigated 
on  the  broad  principles  advocated  by  the  anthropologists,  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  prejudices  of  some  of  the  Scotch  visitors  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  they  refused  to  devote  a  section  to  the  science.  But  the  local 
committee  were  indignant  at  this  isolation,  and  the  Dundonians  resented 
ihe  notion  that  they  were  too  bigoted  for  scientific  inquiry,  and  signified 
their  favourable  opinion  of  anthropology  by  forming  a  societ)^  for  its 
study. — The  height  of  Mount  Hood,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  chain,  has  long  been  a  vexed  geographical  question.  In 
1842,  Admiral  Wilkes  measured  it  and  called  it  about  23^000  feet  high, 
Fremont,  in  the  next  year,  and  by  a  iriangulation  measurement,  made 
k  between  19,000  and  20,000.  In  August,  1 866,  Professor  Wood,  of 
California,  reported  it  at  17,600  feet,  and  Mr.  Hines,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Geographical  Society,  noticed  in  our  Notes  last  March,  fixed 
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it  at  the  same  height  Bui  in  September  last  Lieut.  Winiamson; 
U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers^  placed  it  at  i  t,ooo  feet  j  aud,  lal 
corTCsi>ondent  of  an  American  scientific  periodical  found  the 
point  of  water  to  be  180  dt:^,,  which  gives  a  height  of  1 7,600  frt 
point  30  feet  below  the  summit — Sir  Roderick  Xf  urchison  lias  n 
«t  letter  from  Dr.  Kirk,  at  Zan^ibar,  wherein  that  gentleman  stal 
he  has  seen  a  native  carrier  who  had  just  returned  from  the  we«t( 
of  Lake  Tanganpka,  and  who  asserted  that  he  had  met  with 
roan  travelling  in  that  remote  region  ;  he  picked  out  Livinj 
portrait,  from  an  album  shown  him  by  Dr.  Kirk,  as  that  of  the 
had  seen.  A  Foreign  Office  telegram,  purporting  to  be  reliabh 
borates  this  hopeful  item  of  inteUigence.  ^H 

Eiectrkity.^k  new  telegraphic  system  has  been  introduced  in 
by  MM.  Chauvassaignes  and  I*ambrigot,  whereby  messages  can  I 
mitted  at  the  enormous  si:)eed  of  from  120  to  180  per  hour,  1 
single  line  of  wire.  Two  operations  are  involved.  First,  by  H 
a  Morse  apparatus,  the  message  is  put  upon  a  riband  in  ordinari 
symbols.  This  riband,  however,  is  metallic,  and  the  siml 
formed  by  a  resinous  non  conducting  ink.  The  band  is  then 
under  a  metallic  point,  w^hich  represents  the  extremity*  " 
ing  wire  :  while  this  point  is  in  contact  with  the  metal  s  i 

l>asses  along  the  wire,  but  when  it  encounters  the  resin  x 

current  is  interrupted  for  a  length   of  time,  depending  u  k 

of  the  mark.     At  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  i>.,  at  the  re  % 

an  ordinary  Morse  receiver  is  placed  in  circuit      The  ^       i 

currents  made  by  the  point  passing  over  the  long  and  shon  1 
marks  are  received  by  this  instrument,  and  may  be  r^stered  e 
ink  or  chemically  prepared  paper  in  the  usual  way.  The  ad\-ai 
the  plan  lies  in  this,  that  half-a-dozen  clerks,  compositors  they 
called,  can  be  employed  to  "setup"  messages,  or  transfer  lis 
resin-marked  sjTnbols  upon  metallic  bands,  while  one  transinr 
strument  passes  them  through  the  wire  as  fast  as  they  can  be  s 
to  it ;  it  is  as  though  six  clerks  were  employed  upon  one  insst 
One  of  the  London  and  Paris  lines  has  been  furnished  with  aj 
for  working  this  system. — A  promibing  applicvition  of  magm 
testing  of  iron  is  being  tried  at  one  of  the  Royal  Dockya 
proposed  by  Mr.  Siixby,  and  it  depends  upon  the  circumsta: 
magnetic  condition  of  a  mass  of  solid  homogeneous  iron  is  di 
that  of  a  similar  mass,  h.iving  %vithin  it  cracks  or  flaws  that  bre; 
tinuity  of  structure.  A m^iour  plates,  guns,  and  large  pieces  of 
may  have  their  soundness  tested  to  the  innermost  core  by  this 
— During  an  earthquake  shock  which  was  felt  at  Crete,  on 
19»  the  copper  bottom  of  H.M.S*  Wizard^  which  \i*as  lying  in 
hour,  became  suddenly  bright  and  clean  from  the  influence,  it ' 
surmised,  of  powerful  galvanic  currents  passing  through  the 
the  sea. 

Ch€fimtr\\^VxQL  C.  A.  Seely,  of  New  York,  lately  brc 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History^n  that  dty>  a  new  theory  olJ_ 
which  he  called  **  chemical  dynamics;"  he  explained  cenam 
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combinations  by  the  supposition  that  **  every  free  atom  is  endowed  with 
a  definite  and  constant  potency,  which  exists  in  it  as  a  latent  force,  and 
which  assumes  the  form  of  kinetic  or  effective  energy  oniy  in  the  act 
of  combination,  when  it  appears,  and  is  measurable  as  heat** — A  new 
process  for  the  preservation  of  stone  has  been  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Dent  and  Brown,  of  the  Chemical  Department,  Woohvlch ;  it  consists 
in  brushing  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  alumina  (a  salt 
which  is  soluble  in  water),  of  strength  proportioned  to  the  porosity 
of  the  stone.  Some  specimens  of  chalk  treated  thus  presented 
the  characteristics  of  lightness  and  hardness,  and  exhibited  a  glaiied 
surface,  approaching  to  the  appearance  of  marble.  -—  Mr.  Peter 
Hart,  of  Birmingham,  read  a  note  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
that  town,  on  the  presence  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  in  iron  gas 
mains.  He  had  analysed  some  of  the  scale  deposit  formed  in  some 
pipes  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  gas  works,  expecting  to  find 
sulphiile  of  iron,  resulting  from  the  action  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen 
upon  the  iron  :  but  he  detected  the  presence  of  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium,  and  knowing  sulphocyanogen  to  be  one  of  the  products 
of  co.il  distillation,  he  suspected  that  it  was  carried  with  the  gas 
through  the  mains.  Dr.  Letheby,  however,  states  that  this  is  not  the 
cascj  but  that  the  compound  is  produced  in  the  main  and  service 
apparatus  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  bisul[>hide  of  carbon  con- 
tained in  coal  gas. — A  full  and  careful  report  of  the  late  inquiry^  into 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  giving  all 
scientific  data  and  numerical  results  of  the  analyses,  is  published  in  the 
Chankai  Netps.  The  editor  of  that  journal  does  not  look  favourably 
upon  the  examinations  that  have  been  made  ;  full  as  they  have  been,  he 
considers  them  insufficient.  Moreover,  there  are  difFerences  in  the 
quantities  of  deleterious  elements  determined  by  the  different  analysts, 
which  although  not  exactly  contradictory,  are  not  in  such  agreement  as 
the  results  of  scientific  analyses  ought  to  be.  Conclusions  favourable 
to  the  air  of  the  railway  have  been  drawn  where  there  were  good 
grounds  for  opposite  verdicts;  on  the  whole,  the  evidence,  chemi- 
cally considered,  is  unsatisfactory  ;  and,  according  to  the  editor,  had 
better  not  have  been  offered  at  all. — Tar-water  promises  to  become 
more  generally  serviceable  to  the  medical  ivorld.  A  Parisian  apothe- 
car>%  M.  Guyot,  has  introduced  a  tarliquor  in  a  concentrated  form, 
which  will  allow  of  water  more  or  less  charged  with  tar  being  furnished, 
according  to  the  affection  to  be  treated.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  tar- 
water  were  discovered  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  about  the  year  1740.  This 
intrepid  missionar}'  was  on  a  journey  to  Rhode  Island,  when  the  ship 
was  becairaed  for  several  days  in  mid  ocean,  and  a  terrible  epidemic 
decimated  the  crew.  Some  of  the  sick,  lying  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel^ 
and  burning  with  thirst,  drank  the  bilge  water,  which  was  impregnated 
with  tar  All  those  who  drank  mpidly  recovered  from  the  fever. 
Berkeley,  a  far-sighted  observer,  at  once  remarked  that  the  tar  water 
was  a  curative  agent,  and  by  drinking  it  abundantly  preserved  himself 
from  the  contagion.  Upon  his  return  he  published  several  treatises 
on  the  subject ;  and  other  works,  corroborative  of  the  virtues  of  the 
simple  medicine,  came  from  other  authors. — A  Lyons  chemist  has  found 
that  a  certain  description  of  paraffin,  called  nuiai^  furnishes  an  admirable 
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lubricant  for  the  heated  portions  of  machinery,  such  as  the  pistons  of 
steam  cylinders.  ^Vhile  the  parts  are  in  motion,  it  is  fluid  and  oily : 
when  the  machine  comes  to  rest,  it  soHdifies.  Particles  of  ordinary 
lubricants  are  often  carried  by  the  steam  into  parts  of  the  engine  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  become  a  nuisance  ;  the  melenic  particles, 
however,  clot  together  into  a  solid  mass,  which  can  easily  be  removed. — 
Professor  Lielegg  of  St  Polten,  lately  communicated  to  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Sciences  some  observations  on  the  spectrum  of  the  flame 
which  issues  from  the  Bessemer  converter  during  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  Besides  the  bright  lines  due  to  sodium,  lithium,  and  potassium, 
several  other  groups  of  lines  make  their  appearance  during  the  com- 
bustion period,  and  attain  their  greatest  brilliancy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  cooling  period.  As  the  Bessemer  flame  is  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  carbonic  oxide,  these  bright  lines  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  spectrum  of  that  gas ;  and  as  this  spectrum  has  been  hitherto  un- 
known, a  gap  in  the  series  of  gaseous  spectra  is  here  filled  up.  As  the 
lines  appear  and  disappear  at  certain  important  stages  of  the  manu- 
facture, they  offer  a  valuable  guide  for  regulating  the  converting  process. 

F/wtograpliy. — Application  for  a  patent  has  been  made  by  one  A.  S. 
Larauza,  for  a  method  of  producing  photographic  statuettes.  The  in- 
ventor places  the  sitter  midway  between  two  cameras  and  takes  back 
and  front  portraits  of  him ;  he  prints  the  pictures  on  paper,  cuts  out 
the  figures,  and  sticks  them  together  back  to  back,  so  that  he  obtains  a 
profile  presenting  a  back  and  front  view  of  the  person  pourtrayed.  To 
show  off  his  productions  in  the  best  manner,  he  places  them  in  a  sort 
of  glass  case  with  a  looking-glass  back,  that  allows  you  to  see  both  sides 
of  the  paper  figures  at  once.  We  have  seen  some  specimens  of  this 
process  ;  they  were  not  to  be  admired  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. — 
Herr  Kletzinsky,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  lately  dehvered  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Vienna,  dwelt  upon  the  disrinction  between 
light  and  actinism;  and,  pointing  out  the  uselessness  of  the  former  and 
necessity  of  the  latter  for  photographic  purposes,  suggested  that  a  source 
of  actinism  without  light  may  some  day  be  discovered,  and  that  photo- 
graphs may  ulrimately  be  taken  in  the  dark. — It  was  often  remarked  by 
photographic  connoisseurs  at  the  French  Exhibition,  that  the  exhibited 
pictures  in  most  cases  showed  no  signs  of  fading,  and  conclusions  favour- 
able to  the  permanence  of  photographs  were  drawn.  But  a  continental 
photographic  journal  asserts  that  some  of  the  exhibitors  provided  their 
agents  with  duplicate  copies  of  their  works,  so  that  fresh  specimens 
could  be  inserted  in  place  of  any  that  lost  their  freshness  and  vigour ! 
Foreign  photographers  complain  of  the  confusion  that  arises  from  the 
use  of  two  systems  of  weights,  the  avoirdupois  and  apothecary's,  in 
England.  Foreigners  are  not  alone  in  their  complaints ;  nor  do  they 
murmur  without  reason.  The  remedy  (until  a  uniform  scale  is  adopted) 
is,  in  all  cases,  to  quote  weights  in  grains,  the  grain  being  common  to 
both  systems. 

Misceiianeotis.^T>T,  B.  A.  Gould,  of  Cambridge,  U.S.,  has  brought 
out  some  curious  facts  from  the  statistics  derived  from  the  United 
States*  army  registers.     He  finds  that  men  attain  the  maximum  stature 
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much  later  than  is  generally  supposed,  usually  at  29  or  30  years  of  age  ; 
and  there  are  frequent  instances  of  slight  growth  continuing  up  to  55 
years.  After  35  the  stature  subsides,  partly,  perhaps^  from  condensatiorn 
of  the  cartilages,  pardy  because  of  the  change  in  the  angle  of  the  hip- 
bone. The  heights  of  men  seemed  to  depend  ypon  their  place  of  en- 
listment A  Massachusetts  man  enlisting  in  Iowa  was  an  inch  taller 
than  if  he  had  stayed  at  home.  The  western  states  grew^  the  tallest 
men;  one  man  measured  6  feet  10  inches.  Out  of  1,000,000,  there 
w^ere  500,000  who  measured  more  than  6  feet  4  inches  ;  but  men  of  this 
stature  were  not  found  to  wear  w*ell.  In  Maine,  men  reached  their 
greatest  height  at  27  years  old  ;  in  New  Hampshire,  at  35  ;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, at  29  ;  in  New  Jersey,  at  31.  The  tallest  man  of  all,  came 
from  Iowa.  Elaine,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri, 
all  give  men  but  little  shorter  \  and  the  average  of  all  showed  the 
Americans  to  be  *^  a  ver}-  tall  people." — At  a  meeting  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  Nov.  4,  it  was  announced  that  M.  Sapey 
had  discovered  the  nenn  ncnmrum^  the  ner\'e  of  nerves,  the  existence  of 
which  was  well  known,  but  not  well  observed. — A  Madras  microscopist 
has  detected  the  presence  of  ciliated  infusoria  in  dew-drops  on  leaves. 
He  took  up  the  subject  in  jest,  in  consequence  of  a  remark  in  an  article 
in  a  local  newspaper.  On  several  occasions,  at  about  sunrise,  he  caught 
dew-drops  on  a  glass  plate  and  examined  them  with  the  microscope^ 
and  in  about  every  other  drop  he  found  one  and  sometimes  two  infusoria, 
—At  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Pliilosophical  Society  of  Liverpool, 
it  was  proposed  to  invite  the  British  Association  to  meet  in  that  town  in 
1869  :  it  ^vas  further  suggested  that  the  occasion  be  employed  to  hold  a 
centenary  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  births  of  the  great  men 
born  in  1769;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  names  of  illustrious  foreigners 
who  appear  on  the  list,  that  the  celebration  should  be  internatronah 
Among  the  famous  persons  born  in  1769  were  Wellington,  Napoleon  L, 
Marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Humboldt,  Cuvier  ; 
Forsythe,  the  inventor  of  percussion  caps  ;  Amdt,  the  German  poet ; 
the  Rev*  W.  Jay,  of  Bath  ;  Sir  M.  L  Brunei,  and  the  younger  Watt. 
The  proposition  was  well  received,  and  may  possibly  be  oirried  into 
practice, 

J.  Carpenter, 
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MONTHLY   CALENDAR. 

Oct.  28 — Nov.  13. — Special  Commission  at  Manchester,  before  Jnstio 
Blackbume  and  Mellor,  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  a  murderoi 
attack  upon  the  poUce-yan  at  Manchester,  and  rescue  of  Fenian  prisone 
on  Sept.  18. 

Od,  29. — Severe  hurricane  at  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Tortola,  We 
Indies;  several  houses  blown  down;  the  Wye,  the  Rhonfy  and  about  I 
other  vessels  sunk  or  driven  ashore,  and  500  lives  lost. 

Conservative  banquet  at  Edinburgh,  in  honour  of  the  Bight  Hon.  ! 
Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Nov,  2. — Battle  of  Monte  Eotondo,  between  the  Pontifical  troops  and  tl 
Garibaldians. 

Nov,  3. — Total  defeat  of  the  followers  of  Garibaldi  at  Montana,  by  t! 
Pontifical  troops,  aided  by  the  French. 

Nov.  4. — Arrest  of  Garibaldi  at  Figline  by  the  Italian  authorities. 

Nov.  8. — Explosion  of  fire-damp  at  Femdale  Colliery,  near  Pontyprid 
South  "Wales,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  200  lives. 

Nov.  9. — The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Alderman  Allen)  abandoned  the  c 
state  coach  and  pageantry  in  his  procession  to  Westminster. 

Nov.  15. — Opening  of  the  Prussian  Legislature,  by  King  William. 

Nov.  18. — Opening  of  the  French  Legislature,  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 

Nov.  19. — Opening  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  by  Boyal  Commission. 

Nov.  23. — Execution  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  Gould,  at  Manchester,  for  i 
murder  of  the  police-constable  Brett. 

Nov*  25. — Permission  given  to  Garibaldi  to  return  to  Caprera. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PREFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

From  the  London  Gazette. 

Dean  of  Exeter,  vice  the  Rev.  WUlij 

CIVIL,  KAVAL,  AND  MiLiTAnY.  j^hn,  Vificount  MidletoD,  resigned. 

Oct.   25.    The  Right  Hon.  W.   R.   S.  Nov.  15.  Royal  licence  granted  to  i 

Veaey  Fitzgerald,  Governor  of   Bombay,  T.   G.    Hesketh,    bart.,   to    assume    t 

to  be  a  K.C.S.I.  surname  of    Fermor,  in  addition  to  a 

Oct.  29.  Charles  J.  Hyde,  esq.,  to  be  before  that  of  Hesketh. 

Auditor-General  for  Antigua.  Nov.  19.  John  David  Hay  Hill,  esq., 

Nov.  1.  Viscountess  CUfden  to  be  one  be  Consul  at  Brest,  and  Edward  Hen 

of  her    Majesty's    Ladies    of    the    Bed-  Walker,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  of  Sardinia, 

chamber  in  Ordinary,    vice  Viscountess  Charles  Heneage,  esq.,  and    Edmu] 

Jocelyn,  appointed  an  extra  Lady  of  the  William  Cope,  to  be  Third  Secretaries 

Bedchamber  to  her  Majesty.  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

The  Hon.  Lady  Myddelton-Biddulph  to  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  O.CM.i 

be  Honorary  Bedchamber  Woman  in  Or-  to  be  Governor  of  New  Zealand, 

dinary  to  her  Majesty.  A.  E.  Lockhart,  esq.,  to  be  Lord-Lie 

Nov.  8.  George  Patton,  esq..  Lord  Jus-  tenant  of  co.  Selkirk,  vice  Lord  Polwari 

tice  Clerk,  sworn  a  Member  of  the  Privy  deceased. 

Council.  Nov.  22.  Earl  Brownlow  to  be  Lo] 

Charles  Livingstone,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  Lieutenant  of  co.  Lincoln, 

for  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  

Nov.  12.   Travers  Twiss,  esq.,  D.C.L., 

Advocate-General,  knighted.  Erratum.— Under  Sept.  24  (see  p.  6' 

Rev,  Archibald  Boyd,  M.A.,  appointed  anU),  line  7,  for  »'  Parry  "  read  «•  Yale." 
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/Miy  19.  At  YuIgUbar,  N.3,  W.,  the  wife 
-of  the  Hon.  E.  D.  Ogilvie,  a  soo. 

Awj.  25.  At  Fort  Beauft>rt^  B.  Africa, 
the  wife  of  Lieut.^Col  A.  H.  Cobbo,  2Qtk 
Regi.f  A  dftu* 

Spt.  8.  At  Mahobaiirg,  Mauritius,  the 
wife  of  Major  the  Hon.  B*mard  Ward, 
d2ud  Regt ,  %  son. 

St'^i.  5.  At  Brockl&ndfl,  Miirreef  Pun- 
jftb,  the  wife  of  Major  N.  E.  Boilcau, 
Peputj-Judge-Advocate-Qeneral,  a  dau. 

At  Calicut^  Madrag  Preaidency,  the  wife 
<A  C&pi  Hill,  Ist  Hegt|  »  son. 

At  Bingsdore,  the  wife  of  Capt.  H.  A. 
Walters^  S.C.,  a  aon. 

Stpi,  B.  At  J  all  under,  India,  the  wife 
of  Cipt,  F,  Cardew,  82nd  Regt.,  a  son. 

SepU  &»  At  SimU,  India,  the  wife  of 
George  Lamb^  esq,,  H.  A.,  a  fton. 

At  Murree,  Punjab^  the  wife  of  C.  H. 
Tilaon  Mar<iball,  eaq.,  B.S.C,  a  dan. 

Stpi.  15.  At  Debrooghur,  Ajseam,  the 
wife  of  Major  Robert  Stewart,  of  Ardvor- 
licb,  twin  Bona* 

5<'/>r.  17.  At  Balljgunge,  Calcutta,  the 
wife  of  the  Hoti,  J.  B.  Phear,  ft  datL 

HipU  18.  At  Deeaa,  Bombay  Presidencj^ 
the  wife  of  Capt.  C.  Swinhoe.  a  dau. 

At  Murree,  Punjab,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
E.  L.  Hawkina,  H.H.A.,  a  dau. 

Bq^U  23.  At  Ahmifdabad,  East  Indies, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  A,  M.  PhLLiipa,  a  son. 

At  Coonaar,  the  wifo  of  Capt.  Dyer^ 
M.S.C.,  a  son. 

At  Cdcutta,  the  wife  of  F.  de  Hoche- 
pied  LarpeDt,  esq.,  a  son, 

St^.  24.  At  Innidanee,  the  wife  of 
Major  F.  R.  Pollock,  a  8^0, 

At  Nellore,  the  wife  ef  Edmund  Eyr« 
Uoyd,  esq*)  H.M/s  Madras  Army,  a  dau. 

At  Hownth,  Bengal,  the  wife  of  Loftuja 
R,  Tottenham,  eaq.,  C.S.,  a  son. 

BtpL  30,  At  Belize,  Britkh  Honduma, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Field,  a  eon. 

OcL  2.  At  Peona,  the  wife  of  Major  W, 
T.  Chitty,  B.3.C.,  a  son. 

Oci,  X  At  Benarea,  the  wife  of  the  Rev, 
Percy  Nicoka,  a  dau. 

At  Asanrghur,  the  wife  of  Capt.  E. 
Roberta,  4th  Regt.,  a  aon. 

(kL  5.  At  Mooltan.  the  wifo  of  Capt. 
Huagrave,  15th  Bengal  Cavalry,  a  son, 

Oct,  a.  At  Meynell  Langley,  Derby,  the 
wife  of  Godfrey  Meynell,  esq,,  a  son. 

OcL  10.  At  Cirenceeter,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  R.  Beadon,  Bengal  Cavalry,  a  dau. 

Oci.  12.  Ate  hambly ,  Montreal ,  Canada, 
the  wife  of  Lieut.  Joseph  Napier,  Royal 
Welsh  Fusilierfl,  a  aon. 

QcL  13.  At  Grendon  Underwood,  Buoka, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  K.  H.  Pigott,  a  dau. 


At  Hallaton  Hall,  Lelceater^hirej  the 
wife  of  Edward  Studdl,  esq,,  a  dau. 

(hu  1-t-  At  Weston-Buper-Mare,  the 
wife  of  Comm.  J,  Towoaend,  R.N.,  a 
dau. 

Od.  15.  At  Nutfiold.  Surrey,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Briscoe,  D.D.,  a  non- 

At  Hedgeley,  Alnwiok,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
J.  R.  Carr,  ith  Regt.,  a  aon. 

At  Harrow-on'the-Hill,  the  wifo  of  W, 
It.  Fiaher,  esq,,  barriater-atlaw,  a  aon, 

Ocl.  10.  At  Eastbourne,  the  Lady  Isa« 
bella  Whitbread,  a  aon< 

At  78,  South  Audley-itreet,  the  Hon. 
Mra.  Stonor,  a  aon. 

At  Mount  Radford,  Exeter,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  A.  E.  Campbell,  B.S.C.,  a  son. 

At  Umballfl,    Eaat  Indioa,  tbo  wife  of 
Lieut.  W.  E.  Montague,  &4th  Foot,  a  a<>n* 
At  the  Orphan  Aaylum,  Wan  stead,  the 
wife  of  the  liev,  W,  Norman,  a  son. 

At  Eton,  the  wife  of  the  R*jv,  E.  Stone, 
a  son. 

At  Weat  Cowes,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Wataon,  M.  A.,  a  dau. 

Od.  17.  At  Worthing,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Cbetwynd,  a  dau. 

At  Fairlight,  Upper  Deal,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Henry  Boys.  R,N.,  a  aon. 

At  Greenated  Hall,  Ongar,  the  wife  of 
P.J.  Bud  worth,  e^q.,  a  son. 

At  7,  ChapeUatreet,  Park-lane,  the 
wife  of  Henry  Goachen,  eaq.,  a  dau. 

At  Brantwood,  Coniaton,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  Q,  W.  Kitohin.  a  aon. 

At  Hatiield  Heath,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Pofltlethwaite,  a  sou. 

At  Slymbrid^e,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Or  H.  Ridding,  jun, a  dau. 

At  Eaatry,  Kent,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  F,  Shaw,  M,A.,  a  cku. 

At  St  Leonard*8-on-Sea,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  C.  L.  Vaughan,  a  aon. 

At  28,  Bnmawiok -gardens,  Kenaingttin, 
the  wife  of  C.  Walker,  caq.,  barns ter-at- 
law,  a  dau. 

Uci,  18.  At  Blair  Adam,  the  wife  of 
W.  Adam,  esaq.,  M.P,  a  dau. 

At  Bockiug,  Kasex,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
H.  B.  Bromley,  10th  Foot,  a  dau. 

At  Clevedon,  Somerset,  the  wife  of 
Lieiit.'Col.  W,  E,  Gibb,  a  dau. 

At  20,  Taviatock-aquare,   the   wife   of 
F.  H.  Lewis,  esq.,  barriater-at  law,  a  dau. 
At  Folrligbt,  Hampton  Wick,  the  wife 
of  C.  Moatyn,  esq.,  a  son. 

At  Maude  grovef  ^^^  Brompton,  tbo 
wife  of  A.  Thomaon,  esq.,  LL.D.,  barriater- 
at'law,  a  aon, 

Oet.  19.  At  Marlborough,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  F.  H,  Bond,  a  aon. 
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The  wife  of  the  Hon.  Ernest  Cochrane, 
a  dau. 

At  MuBBOorie,  the  wife  of  Lieut  -Col. 
Coles,  the  Royal  Regt,  a  dau. 

At  Chelsea,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Davies,  a  dau. 

At  Boothby  Qraffoe,  Lincoln,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Q.  Fullerton,  a  son. 

At  Aberdeen,  the  wife  of  CoL  Disney 
Leith,  a  dau. 

At  Neyland,  Pembroke  Dock,  the  wife 
of  Lieut-Col.  Lennox,  R.A.,  a  son. 

At  Sydenham,  the  wife  of  E.  Qrute 
Prescott,  esq.,  a  son. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  CoL  J.  H. 
Tapp,  Madras  Army,  a  son. 

At  Tettenhall  Wood.  Wolverhampton, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  Wigan,  a  dau. 

Oti,  20.  At  Dysart  House,  Fife,  the 
Countess  of  Rosslyn,  a  dau. 

At  Hereford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Woollam,  a  dau. 

OdL.  2L  At  Sand^te,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
the  Hon.  L.  A.  Addington,  B.A.,  a  dau. 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  Royal 
Mail  steamer  RwrnaUf  the  wife  of  Capt 
£.  A.  Berger,  10th  Regt,  a  son. 

At  Marchington,  Stt^ordshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowden,  a  son. 

At  Park  House,  Walmer,  the  wife  of 
Capt  Dicey,  a  son. 

(kU  22.  At  Cambridge- town,  the  viife 
of  Capt  Cardew,  R.A.,  a  dau. 

At  8,  Queensborough-terrace,  Kensing- 
ton-gardens, the  wife  of  Q.  F.  Carlyon- 
Simmons,  esq.,  a  son. 

At  Walsall-wood,  ca  Sta£ford,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  £.  J.  Huntsman,  M.A.,  a  son. 
At  Collingham,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  St  A.  H.  M.  St  Aubyn,  a  dau. 

Oct,  28.    At  13,  Lowndes-square,  Bel- 
gravia,  the  Lady  Augiistus  Hervey,  a  dau. 
At  Holly  House,  Twickenham,  the  Hon. 
Hra.  Swanston,  a  son. 

At  Warmwell,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  P. 
Cambridge,  a  dau. 

At  Artarman,  Dimibartonshire,  the  wife 
of  W.  H.  Edye,  esq.,  Capt  R.N.,  a  son. 

At  Harborough,  Rugby,  Mrs.  Egerton 
Boughton  Leigh,  a  dau. 

At  The  Lodge,  Pamden,  the  wife  of 
Capt  W.  A.  R.  Pearse,  a  son. 

At  12,  Albemarle-street,  the  wife  of 
Lieut-Col.  Pretyman,  a  dau. 

Oct,  24.  At  Rochester,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew,  B.A.,  a  dau. 

Oct.  25.    At  Chapel-street,    Park  lane, 
the  wife  of  W.  A.  Lethbridge,  esq.,  a  son. 
At  16,  Upper  Qrosvenornstreet,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Albert  Smith,  a  dau. 

0(A  26.  At  6,  Hyde-park-street,  Lady 
McGregor,  a  son. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Capt  Har- 
greaves,  of  Arborfield  Hall,  Berks,  a  dau. 


At  Sopley,  the  wife  of  the  Rev 
H.  Lucas,  a  son. 

At  Farquhar  House,  Upper  Korv 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  K  Luckman.  a  d 

OcL  27.  At  Heyfordhill,  Oxford, 
wife  of  G^pi.  J.  A.  Fane,  a  son. 

At  West  Harling,  the  wife  of  the 
W.  R.  Hickman,  a  son. 

At  Great  Marlow,  the  wife  of  the 
W.  M.  Hoare,  a  son. 

At  Canterbury,  the  wife  of  CoL  H 
P.  Welmao,  late  1st  Regt.,  a  son. 

Oct.  28.  At  Ayton  Castle,  Berwicka 
the   wife  of  J.  W.  H.   Anderson, 
younger,  of  St  Germains,  a  son. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Commander  Q 
Coomber,  B.N.,  a  son. 

At  Blandford  St  Mary,  tiie  wife  of 
Rev.  J.  Mansfield,  a  son. 

At  Nice,  the  wife  of  W.  T.  Pell 
esq.,  of  Cound  BLall,  Shropshire,  a  aoi 

At  BoconnoCythe  wife  of  Capt^  Augu 
Phillimore,  a  son. 

At  Upper  Southwick-street,  ihe  wii 
C.  G.  Plumer,  esq.,  M.aS.,  a  son. 

At  Pylle,  Shepton  Mallet,  the  wif 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  B.  Portman,  a  bod. 

Oct  29.  At  Montreal,  Canada^  the 
of  Capt  Akers,  R.E.,  a  dau. 

At  Dartford,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  G.  J.  BlomBeld,  a  dau. 

At  Bagington  Hall,  Coventry,  ] 
Davenport-Bromley,  a  son. 

At  Lee,  the  wife  of  C.  Eardley-Wili 
esq.,  a  son. 

At  Brondy£fryn,  Denbigh,  the  wifi 
J.  C.  Wynne-Edwards,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  13,  Devonshire- terrace,  Hyde-p 
the  wife  of  Brigadier-Gen.  C.  A.  Edws 
C.B.,  a  son. 

At  Southampton,  the  wife  of  Lieut 
Patton  Jenkins,  R.N.,  a  dau. 

At  Muswell-hill,  the  wife  of  C 
Clement  J.  Mead,  B.S.C.,  a  dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  K  lUwstoi 
of  Penwortham,  a  dau. 

At  LitUepark,  Enfield,  Mrs.  Come 
Waif  ord,  a  dau. 

OcL  30.  At  Cheltenham  the  wife 
Col.  Charles  Cureton,  a  son. 

At  Durham-terrace,  Westboume-pi 
the  wife    of   the   Rev.  J.   P.  Hu^ 

SOD. 

At  Build  was,  Salop,  the  wife  of  the  I 
G.  S.  L.  Little,  a  son. 

At  3,  P^daoe-gardena-terraoe,  Kenai 
ton,  the  wife  of  Lieut-C<^  E.  M.  K 
tineau,  late  ES.C.,  a  son. 

At  Swilland,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  J.  Park  Nelson,  a  son. 

At  St  Servan,  the  wife  of  Haj<»>  A. 
Shaw,  late  Madras  Army,  a  dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Wioal* 
B.A.,  of  Chesham,  Bucks,  a  dau. 
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Of-f.  31.  At  PakefifiTd,  Lowestoft,  Suflfulk, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  Ilouchen,  a  <iao. 

At  Newbnjld on^Avon,  the  wife  of  the 
Ke%^  T.  W.  Botigbton  Leigh^  a  son. 

Nov,  1.  At  Catton,  the  wife  of  a  0»  Btii- 
ton,  esq.,  a  dan. 

At  St.  Helen'8,  Portaea,  the  wife  of  the 
Eev.  E,  B.  Chnrcbill,  a  daa. 

1  hff  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Courtnall,  of 
ElaverhiU,  Siiffulk,  a  drkii. 

At  Swarcliife  Hollj  Yorkahlre,  the  wife 
of  J.  Greenwood,  e«q»,  a  son* 

The  wife  of  the  Itev.  W.  Michell,  in- 
<Mirnbf3nt  of  Chantry,  Somemefc,  a  son. 

At  Norwich,  the  wife  af  the  Rev,  Alfred 
Pownallj  a  bod* 

Nov,  2.  At  Stoiirfield,  Chriatchurch, 
the  wife  of  H»  Popham,  esq. .  a  bod. 

At  Denhy  Omoge,  ^Yakofield,  the  wife 
<A  Lewifi  R.  Starkey,  esq.,  a  dau. 

At  StockbridgOj  HantS;,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  R.  Terrell,  a  son. 

aVwo.  3.  At  Shirburn  Caatle,  the  Couq- 
^sa  of  MaGclesteld,  a  dxiu. 

At  Cheltenliam,  the  wife  of  Sir  C.  Wat- 
«on,  bart.,  a  sou,  who  anrvived  only  a  few 
Lour*, 

At  Stonton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W,  H, 
Sloxaome,  a  dau. 

At  Bamea^  the  wife  of  H.  Tyrwitt 
Frend,  e»q.,  borriaterf  a  daiL 

At  Stanton  Abbey,  Derbyahire^  the  wife 
■of  the  Rev.  J,  M.  Freshfieid,  a  dan. 

At  Heavitreo,  Exeter,  the  wife  of  G. 
Lovvther-Crofton,  eaq.,  a  dau. 

At  Monk  Okehampton,  the  wife  of  the 
K«v.  H.  M.  Northcote,  a  dau- 

At  Fredville,  Wingham,  the  wife  of  C, 
J.  Flumtre,  eaq,,  a  son. 

At  Hdnawood  Park»  the  wife  of  F* 
Sl*Aine  Stanley,  esq.,  of  Ted  worth,  a  son. 

At  South  wold,  the  wife  ol  the  Rev.  S. 
B,  Weatborpj,  a  dau. 

Nvv.  4.  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  the  wife 
of  (.'ol  C.  B.  Fuller,  R.RA.  a  dau. 

At  Haringey  P&rk,  Horoaey,  the  wife  of 
R.  Uu&aell  Haynard,  esq.,  a  Ron* 

At  Haaapstead,  the  wife  of  J.  R.  B, 
Moneypenny  e«q.,  Capt.  K  Kent  Militia, 

4100111. 

At  Rochester,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
If.  Wray,  RE,,  a  son. 

Now  5,  At  Ulting,  Eaaex,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  N.  V.  Fowler,  a  son. 

At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col  Bag- 
well Purefoy,  a  dau. 

At  Bally  curry,  co,  Wicklow,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.' CoL  C.  G.  Tottenhatu,  M.P.,  a  d&ii. 

At  Weymouth,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W« 
F.  TregiLTthen,  a  dau. 

At  Borden,  Sittingboume,  the  wife  of 
thi?  Rev.  F.  E.  Tuke,  a  dau. 

At  We,9th«)rp  Hall,  Notts,  the  wife  of 
Major  Worrant!,  It  K.,  a  dau. 


Sot\  6,  At  16,  Cheaham-plaoc,  the  Hon* 
^\ta.  Ridgwray,  a  dau. 

At  61,  BeasiV^a rough  street.  S.W.,  the 
wif«  of  R.  C.  Lush,  e^q.,  a  ffau. 

Nvt\  7.  At  BeUbford,  HorQcastle,  the 
Hon.  Mra  T.  Edwards,  a  dau. 

At  16>  Park  roafl,  S.E  ,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J,  H.  tioisell,  a  d^iu. 

At  Abbott's  Barton,  Winchester,  the 
wife  of  W.  B.  Simonfla,  esq..  ^LP.,  a  dau. 

Nov,  8,  At  Broxni^Mith  Park,  Daabar, 
Lftdy  Susan  Grant  Suttie.  a  dau. 

At  Oak-hill,  Hampstead,  the  wife  of  G. 
Chance,  esq.,  barrister,  a  dau. 

At  10^  Upper  Qrosvenor-street,  the 
widow  of  R.  CuUing-H anbury,  esq.,  a  dau. 

Noi\  9.  At  4,  Devunsb ire  place,  W.^  the 
wife  of  Gen.  Sir  John  Aitchiaon,  G.C.B., 
a  dtm. 

At  Combermere  Abbey^  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Cecil  Lennos  Peel,  a  dau. 

At  Leigh  ton  Park,  Berks,  the  wile  of 
Capt.  A.  W.  Cobbam,  a  dau. 

At  Twickenham,  the  wife  of  the  Rer, 
Q,  G.  P.  Gloaaop,  a  son. 

At  Llandefallo,  the  wife  of  the  Rev, 
Walpole  Harris,  a  dan. 

At  Reigate,  the  wife  of  Pryce  A, 
Major,  esq.,  M  A.,  a  dau. 

Nov.  10.  At  Maiton,  the  wife  of  Lieut* 
Col.  Godfrey  Beaumont,  a  dau. 

At  Guildford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
C.  G.  Hutcbinfl,  M.A.,  a  dau. 

At  Arle  Houae,  Cheltenham,  the  wife 
of  Comm.  O.  A,  W.  Weltjh,  R.N.,  a  dau. 

At  Roath  Court,  Cardiff,  the  wife  of 
C.  H.  WLIliama^  esq,,  a  dau. 

At  Halton -place,  Craven,  Yorkshire,  the 
wife  of  E.  York,  ea.],,  a  son. 

Nov.  11.  At  Pennoxtone,  Herefoniahire, 
Lady  Cockburu,  a  aon. 

At  Charlton,  the  wife  of  E.  Bainbrid^e, 
esq  .J  Lieut.  RA.,  a  son. 

At  Swaffham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Jeffoock,  vicar  of  WoLatanton, 
a  diiu. 

At  Tho  Holliea,  Rugby,  Iha  wife  of  the 
late  Capt.  Iklolea worth,  KE.,  a  son. 

At  Upper  Norwoofli  the  wife  of  W.  W. 
Raveubill,  t^\  ,  a  dau. 

At  Belgrave-terrace,  Stockwell  park,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Trigga,  %  daii. 

At  51,  Porches ter-tenuce,  the  wife  of 
P.  Vanderbyl,  esq.,  M.P.,  a  aon. 

Nov,  12.  At  77,  Cheater  3*1  uare,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Douglas  Pennant,  a  aun. 

At  Wreiham  Hall,  Tbetford,  Norfolk, 
the  wife  of  VVyrley  Birch,  esq.,  a  bod. 

At  Trenant  park,  Cornwall,  the  wife  of 
Capt  W.  H.  PeL4,  a  dau. 

JVy#.  13.  At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of 
Cap!  E.  J.  R.  Connolly,  R.M.LL,  a  da«. 

j\%r.  H,  At  Borryhili.  Manstidd,  the 
lady  of  Sir  Edward  S.  M^alker,  a  aon. 
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At  6,  Leinster-terrace,  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Sydney  Annesley,  a  dau. 

At  Denver  Hall,  Downham,  the  wife  of 
the  Key.  Canon  Hopkins,  a  dau. 


At  Badbome,  Derby,  the  wife  of 
Key.  W.  Chandos  Pole,  a  son. 

i^ov.  15.  At  Elayaat»  the  wile  of 
Key.  F.  Payne  Seymonr,  a  dao. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct.  27.  At  St  Petersburg,  his  Majesty 
George  I.,  King  of  Greece,  to  the  grand 
Duchess  Olga,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  of  Russia,  and  niece  of 
the  Czar  Alexander  II. 


July  8.  At  St  Bartholomew's,  Grahams- 
town,  Richard  Cumberlege,  esq.,  11th 
Regt.,  to  Blanche  Georgina,  second  dau. 
of  Col.  Wyatt,  11th  Regt 

July  30.  At  Murree,  Punjab,  F.  M. 
Kewbery,  esq.,  Asst. -Commissioner,  Luck- 
now,  to  Jane,  only  child  of  the  late  Dr. 
E.  Turner,  Bengal  Army. 

Awj.  19.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Rev.  G. 
A.  Humble,  M.D.,M.R.C.P.,  Medical  Mis- 
sionary,  Patagones,  to  Elizabeth  Louisa, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt  Watkin 
Williams,  of  Barmouth,  N.  Wales. 

Aug.  20.  At  Port  Louis,  G.  V.  Wardell, 
esq.,  Lieut  24th  Regt.,  to  Lucy  Anne 
Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  T.  Russell, 
esq ,  Comm.  RN. 

iitp.  3.  At  Mussoorie,  N.  India,  Capt. 
C.  S.  T.  Sale,  36th  Regt,  to  Ellen  Scott, 
eldest  dau.  of  E.  R.  Douglas,  esq.,  of 
Landour. 

Stpi,  5.  At  Murree,  Punjab,  Capt.  F. 
E.  H.  Farquharson,  42nd  Royal  Highland 
Regt,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  Major  J.  Shakes- 
peare Lowe,  B.S.C. 

Sept.  7.  At  Nynee  Tal,  Alexander  A.  A. 
Kinloch,  esq.,  Rifle  Brigade,  eldest  son  of 
Col.  Kinloch,  of  Kilrie,  to  Constance 
Emma  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  F. 
Beckford  Long,  esq. 

Sept,  11.  At  EUichpoor,  Bombay,  A. 
Down,  esq. »  to  Florence  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt  R.  H.  S.  Jackson,  and 
granddau.  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Halkett,  baH. 

Sept.  25.  At  Poona,  W.  S.  Howard,  esq.. 
Executive  Engineer  of  Kirkee,  to  EmDy, 
second  dau.  of  Col.  Stock,  Adj. -Gen.  of 
the  Bombay  Army. 

Sept.  27.  At  Montreal,  Canada,  George 
Rowley,'  esq.,  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
to  Alicia,  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Hollis, 
King's  Dragoon  Guards. 

Sept.  28.  At  Saugor,  Central  Provinces, 
A.  P.  Palmer,  esq.,  10th  B.  Lancers,  to 
Helen  Aylmer,  second  dau.  of  Aylmer 
Harris,  esq.,  late  Deputy  Commissioner  in 
Nagpore, 

Oct.  2.  At  Green  Hill,  Maryland,  Henry 
Howard,  esq.,  of  the  British  Legation,  to 


Cecilia,  dau.  of  Geo.  W.  Riggi^  esq 
Washington. 

Oct,  7.  At  InyeraeoB,  the  Rev.  J. 
Richmond,  bod  of  the  late  Bey.  C 
Richmond,  vicar  of  Sizhillay  LiDOolnil 
to  Mary,  third  dau.  of  John  Ross,  esq 
Leeds,  co.  Megantic,  proyince  of  Qaeb 

Oct.  8.  At  Milton,  Southaea,  R. 
Hare,  B.S.C.,  eldest  eon  of  Comm. 
Hare,  R.N.,  of  Bath,  to  Gertrude  Add 
second  dau.  of  the  Key.  J.  J.  Spear,  M 

Oct,  9.  At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  W. 
Campbell,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  H.IL'8  L 
tion,  Madrid,  to  Mary  dara,  eldest  dai 
the  late  F.  W.  Browne,  eM^.,  of  Calcot 

At  Knotty  Aah,  Liverpool,  Eo^ 
Daglish,  esq.,  of  Aston  Hall,  Cheshin 
Ellen  Clare,  widow  of  FVederick  With 
ton,  esq.,  of  Ash  House,  LiverpooL 

At  Llanrhaiadr,  T.  Aogustua  Gi 
esq,  to  Selina  Margaret,  youngest  dai 
T.  Hughes,  esq.,  of  Ystnd,  Denbigbsl 

At  East  Tisted,  Hants,  the  Rev.  I 
Mooyaart,  M.A.,  incumbent  of  St  Jol 
Ladywood,  Birmingham,   to   Emma 
tilda,    only    surviving  dau.   of  the 
John  Meyer,  esq. 

At  Beocles,  the  Rev.  C  H.  SI 
rector  of  Hatherop,  Gloucestershire 
Mnry  Harriet,  youngest  d«i.  of  Hi 
Sharpin,  esq.,  of  Beccles,  Suffolk. 

At  St  Petei^s,  Eaton-square,  Gil 
Hardinge  Stracey,  esq.,  son  of  Sir  H< 
Stracey,  bart,  to  Louisa  Anne,  only ' 
of  the  late  Richard  Groucock,  esq. 

At  Dublin,  Finch  White,  esq.,  C 
85th  Regt,  to  Catherine  Letitia  Frai 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Sm] 
esq.,  of  Newtown,  Drogheda. 

Oct  10.  At  Coodham,  Ayrshire,  I 
Campbell,  late  74th  Highlanders^  d 
son  of  Alexander  Campbell,  esq.,  of  A 
endarroch,  Argyle,  to  Isabella  Cathe 
eldest  dau.  of  James  Ogilvy  Fairlie^  < 
of  Coodham,  Ayrshire. 

At  Paisley,  N.B.,  A.  CampbellDoos 
esq.,  of  Mains,  to  Elizabeth  Chiistian : 
ling,  only  dau.  of  the  late  B^bwt  S 
esq.,  of  Culdees,  Perthshire. 

Oct.  15.  At  St  James's,  Pentov 
John  Aldridge,  esq.,  second  son  of 
late  Rev.  W.  Aldndge,  of  Herefon 
Paulina,  dau.  of  Ira  Crook,  esq.,  of  < 
ford,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Lympstone,  Cwpt  Susses  WS 
Lennox,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Sussex  h&L 
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to  Eleftnof  Jane,  leoonci  d&u.  of  W.  H. 
PeterBt  esq.,  of  EnrefieM  Hotisej  DeTon. 

At  St  Pefcer'a,  Eatoii-squftre,  Frederick 
Diion-Hartland,  esq.,  of  The  Ooklanda, 
Chnrltoa  Kings,  to  Grace  Amy,  joungeai 
t!au.  of  the  late  Col.  Wilson,  K  H. 

At  Lichfit-ld,  Francis  Lilley  Ellis, 
youngeat  son  of  the  kte  Jame«  Ellis,  esq., 
of  Glasgow,  to  Annlo,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Joflepli  TayloFj  incumbent  of  \Vlut- 
tington. 

At  ChelteohaiD,  Constantine  Magtiire, 
eaq,,  Lieut  41th  lUgt ,  to  Mary  Elizabeth 
Agnes,  eldest  d&u.  of  A.  S.  Duncan,  eeq., 
of  Cheltenham. 

At  St,  John*s,  Notting-hill,  the  Rev. 
W,  H,  Nntter,  M.A.,  of  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wjght>  to  Sarah,  only  surviving  dau.  of 
the  liito  Albert  Dunk»  esq. 

At  Hove^  Sussexj  CoL  Francis  Henry 
Scott,  HS.C,  to  Julia  Margsreti  widow 
of  W.  MacAodrew,  esq,,  M.D. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Pari»,  Le 
Oendre  NichoL-ia  Starkle,  esq.,  of  Hunt- 
royde,  Lancashire,  to  Jemima  MonicA 
Mildred,  second  dan.  of  the  Lite  H*  Tem- 
pest, eaq.,  of  Newlind  Park,  Yorkshire. 

At  the  Britiah  Consulate,  St.  ^^lalo,  and 
at  the  English  Church,  St.  Servan,  Major 
Oeorge  Edward  Tbomaji,  B.S.C,  to  Emma 
Caroline  Alice,  youngest  dan.  of  the  Eer* 
S.  J.  Gambier,  of  Cheltenham « 

<ht.  IC.  At  Kirby  Cane,  Norfolk,  Henry 
E.  BuxtoD,  esq.,  son  of  the  kte  Sir  E. 
North  Buiton.  bart^  to  Mary  Rosalind, 
only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Abbot  Upcher. 

At  West  Derby,  Robert  Allan,  second 
&on  of  the  ktoT.  FitzGerald,  esq.,of  Sbal- 
stone  Manor»  Bucks,  to  Harriet  Agnes, 
yoangeat  dau,  of  James  Rigby,  esq.,  of 
Mois  House,  Lancaabire. 

At  Jersey,  Rear-Admiral  Richard  Strode 
Hewlett,  C.B.,  to  Marian  Fullartoo  Edgar, 
of  Greencliff,  Jersey, 

Qabnel  Kennard,  of  Court  Lodge,  Lin- 
ton, eldest  son  of  Gabriel  Kennard,  es^^,, 
of  Frith  Hall,  East  Farleigh,  Kent,  to 
Mary  Anne,  youngeat  dau.  of  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Watson,  vicar  of  East  Farktgh. 

At  Tiftsiugton,  Capt  Martin,  43rd 
Bengal  Light  Infuntry,  to  Agnes  Rebekah, 
eldest  dau.  of  Sir  W,  FitzHerbert,  bart 

At  Jersey, Duncan  George  Pitcher,  esq., 
21dt  Hu8sars,  to  Rose  Elizabeth,  third 
dau.  of  Capt  J.  C.  Evison,  R.N. 

At  St,  Michaers,  Cheater-square,  Henry 
Charles  Talbot,  eeq.,  kte  Capt.  43rd  Light 
Infantry,  only  son  of  the  kte  Rev.  H. 
G,  Talbot,  rector  of  MitcLel  Troy,  Mon- 
mouthshire, to  JoUana  Augusta,  third 
dau.  of  Capt.  Bernens,  R.N. 

Ott,  17-  At  Kilbuni,  James  Hay  Camp- 
bell, esq.,  Major  71st  Highlanders,  to 
Caroline  Evina  MaopherBon^  eldest  dau,  of 


J.  Macpherson-Macmel,  esq.,  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

At  Heningfleet,  the  Rev.  Denis  Carej, 
kte  of  the  2nd  Mfidras  Light  Cavalry,  son 
of  the  late  Bfajor-Gen.  Sir  Ootavius  Carey, 
C.B.,  K.C.H.,  to  Jane  Charlotte,  youngest 
daiL  of  the  kte  Henry  Husaenden  Leathea, 
esq.,  of  Herringfleet  Hall,  Suffolk. 

At  North  Pelherton,  Somerset,  W.  W. 
Clarke,  M.A.,  to  Marian  Jane,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  kte  LieutCoi  Lugard,  U,E. 

At  Great  Yeldham,  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Fifiher,  rector  of  OviDgton-cum-Tilbviry, 
to  Jessie,  dau,  of  the  late  Rev,  Lewis  ^Vay, 
of  Spencer  Orange,  Ei^aex. 

At  St  Clement  Dane«^  Strand,  Henry 
Hill,  esq,,  of  the  India  Office,  to  Mary 
Henrietta,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev,  R, 
Henry  KilHck,  M.A. 

At  Fenagb,  Edward  Bun  bury  Litchford, 
esq-,  of  Clonmore,  co.  Carlo  w,  only  son  of 
the  late  Eev.  E.  R.  LitchJord,  rector  of 
Boothby  Pagnell,  Lincolusliiie,  to  Tboma- 
fliaa,  youngest  dau.  of  John  \VatBon,  esq., 
of  Bally darton,  co.  Carlo w. 

At  St  George's,  Hanover  square,  Capt, 
J.  Little,  of  Cliff  Castle,  co,  DubHn,  to 
Mary  Henrietta,  rehct  of  J.  R.  Curry, 
esq ,  and  dau.  of  William  Gabbett,  esq.,  of 
Mount  Miuuett  and  Llnfleld. 

At  Ryde,  Lieut.-CoL  J.  C.  McCaskilli 
kte  Madras  Army,  only  surviving  son  of 
the  kte  Lieut  Gen.  Sir  John  McCaskill, 
K.C.B..  K.H.,  to  Jane  Agnes,  third  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  James  Smith. 

At  Keswick,  R  J.  H.  Parkinson,  B.A, 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford^  to  Frances, 
eldest  dau.  of  James  Thorn psonj  esq.,  of 
Workington,  Cumberland. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  the 
Rev,  Edmund  Price,  rector  of  Fam- 
borough,  Berks,  eldest  son  of  R,  C.  Price, 
esq.,  of  Hill  House,  Carshalton,  to  Frances 
Augusta,  fourth  dau,  of  the  kte  E.  C, 
Kinderaley,  eaq.,  of  Harley-street 

At  Tuobridge-W^eUs,  Willkm  Frederick 
Haynes  Smitl^  esq,,  Solicitor-General  of 
British  Quiana,  to  Ellen  Parkinson,  dau, 
of  J.  T,  White,  esq.,  of  Cdtnberknd- 
terrace.  Regent"  s-park. 

At  Lee,  Kent  J.  Leonard  Wolterbeck, 
LL.D.,  to  Louua,  youngeet  dau.  of  the 
late  R,  Jacomb-Hood,  esq.,  of  Bardon 
Park,  Leicestershire. 

Orf.  19.  At  Virginia  Water,  Surrey, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Greek  Church, 
London* wall,  George  Paktiano,  esq.,  M.D., 
to  lijabella  Julia,  youngeat  dau.  of  the  late 
Major  Aubrey  Willkm  Beauolerk,  of  Ard- 
glasd  Castle,  co.  Do^vn, 

OtU  20.  At  Kentish  Town,  Mr.  Arthur 
Lewis,  solicitor,  to  Mlaa  Kate  TeiTy. 

QcL  1%  At  Tickenhall,  the  Rev.  Willkm 
Bosworth,  rector  of  Beeston  Regis,  Nor^ 
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folk,  to  KAthuine  F^rmoeeB,  eldest  dAu.  of 
the  Hev.  RiohftrdKm  Cos. 

At  St.  G«otige*s,  H«iK>Tcr«qiiare,  George 
Hamilton  Evius,  esq.,  son  of  Robett 
Meudhjim  Evans,  e&q.,of  FatherweU  Hall^ 
Kont,  to  Clementina,  dau.  of  the  late  It«v 
Clement  WoUeley,  of  Sandbrook  Park, 
00.  Corlow. 

At  St.  George^s,  HftDOTer-«quare,  James 
Kenneth  Douglas  Mackenzie,  esq.,  secnnd 
fion  of  His  Excellency  Capt.  James  Qeorgs 
Mackenzie,  R,N,,  Lieut- Governor  of  8L 
Kittys  and  Nevi^,  to  Mary  Kate  Gertrude, 
youngest  dau.  of  R.  M.  Kvans,  esq. 

At  St  Andrew's,  Fife,  the  Rev.  T. 
William  Lee,  M-A,,  of  Hautley  Wintney, 
Hants,  to  Margaret  A  tine,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Ute  Rev.  C,  J.  Lyon,  M. A, 

At  St.  Qttbriers,  South  Belgravja,  the 
Rtv.  James  Lyde,  Chaplain  to  the  Bi>ra[igh 
Prisons,  Plymouth,  to  Annn,  younger  dau. 
of  the  late  Edward  Adams,  esq.|  of  Marl- 
borough, Devon. 

At  Bonlogne-anr-Mer,  Lieut,  C,  Mercer, 
1st  Goorkha  Regt.  LJ.,  to  Ellen  Madelioe 
Leila,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  H, 
Ruzton  Corfield,  late  9  th  Bengal  Native 
Infantry, 

At  Poterhead,  the  Rev.  William  Arthur 
Hanken,  inctim1>ent  of  St  Luke*8,  Cumiues- 
<own,  to  Loui^  AuguBta,  youngest  dan. 
of  the  late  Alexander  Hutchinson,  eeq. 

Of/.  23.  At  Higham-cn  the- Hill,  Charles 
Aaheton,  esq,,  of  Lichford  Hall,  en. 
Lancaster,  to  Ada  Mary,  eldest  dau.  ^i 
N.  E.  Hurst,  esq<,  of  Higham  Orange,  to, 
Leicester. 

At  Darleith  House,  Dumbartonshire, 
the  Rev.  Francis  Bryana,  M.A.,  vicar  of 
Backfordi  Cheshire,  to  Janetta  Fraaer, 
relict  of  Capt  Duncan  Buchanan,  of  the 
Madras  Army«  and  dau.  of  the  late  Lord 
Robertson,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  Scotland. 

At  Nailstone,  Leicestershire,  C.  J.  Cnl- 
thropi  esq,  J  of  Horkstow  Hall,  Lincoln- 
shire, to  Susan,  youngest  dau.  of  Samuel 
KDOwles,  esq,,  of  NaiUtone. 

At  Woolbediug,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  R,  Z. 
Walker,  M.A.,  rector  of  Boy  ton,  Wilts,  to 
Caroline  Arnold,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Walsh,  rector  r»f  BLshopBtrow. 

Oct.  24,  At  Kilkeedy,  co.  Limerick,  Sir 
David  Yandcle  ur  Roche*  t*nrt.,  of  CarAsa,  co. 
Limericks  to  the  Hon.  Isabella  Busaonah 
Adelaide  Massey,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
Eight  Hon.  Lord  Clanna. 

At  St.  James*8,  Piccadilly,  Capt.  Henry 
Hamilttin  Beamisli,  H.N.,  tu  Blanche 
Geoj^ina,  younger  dau.  of  W.  Majoribanks 
Hughes,  esuj. 

At  Thumbj,  Leicestershire,  Charles, 
only  child  of  the  late  Rev,  Charles  De  la 
Cour,  vicar  of  Heckington,  Lincoln  ah  ire, 
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At  Holjhead,  Angleiey,  Jolrn  Owen 
JoaeiJ  Prieatlej,  o:3q.,  ekieat  eon  of  John 
Pries tiej,  enq.,  of  Hafod  Garegog,  co, 
Merioneth,  to  Anne  Elijuibcth,  only  dau, 
of  W.  BortoQ  Paiitoni  eaq.|  o!  Garreglwyd, 

At  Chritfc  Church,  Lanowter-givte,  the 
Kev.  Edmund  Thottipsoo,  rector  of  Clip- 
fftoD,  NortbftDka,  to  Barbara,  younger  dau^ 
of  the  late  Profeasor  Lindley,  F.R,5l 

OcU  30.  At  Fnint.  Siwaex,  John  Hum- 
phrey Blood,  6*1. ,  eld«4t  son  of  the  Rev, 
iL  \V»  JJlaDd,  of  Abbeville,  co,  Antrim,  to 
Kmily  Clurlotte,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev,  W. 
C  Madden,  rector  of  Bergh  Apton, 

At  Witley,  the  Rov.  DoIImo  Paul,  M  A.» 
to  Marianne  Frane«,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev, 
S.  Hartopp  Knaj>p,  rector  of  Letch  worth. 

At  Redhill,  biirrey,  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Ward,  iticiiinbent  of  Valley  End,  BagBhot, 
to  Jcaaie  Maria^  tbird  dau.  o£  I'aul  istorr, 
esq.,  of  Hamp>teacl 

Oct,  31.  At  Spridlington,  LinoolDahire, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Borradaile,  vicar  of 
Biahop'fl  Norton,  to  Loui^v  Marir^,  eldettt 
diU.  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  F.  Uuttoo,  rector 
of  SpridliogtnrL 

At  Holywell,  Flintahire,  Peter  CUCTord 
Browne,  c»q.,  Gapt.  83rd  Regt,  to  Mar- 
garet, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Mather,  e«q.,  of  Gljti  Abbot,  Holywell 

At  ISwanoge,  Dorset,  Ettrkk  WtUiam, 
Lieut.  R.N.,  nephew  of  the  fate  Oeu.  b»ir 
Henry  Havelock^  K.C.B.,  to  Grace  Mary, 
diiu.  of  the  late  W.  B.  Brodie,  esq ,  of 
Salisbury,  and  niece  of  the  late  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  bart. 

At  ChriAtchurch,  Uampetead,  the  Rev. 
Ibiuo  Durnuit,  ILA.,  vicar  of  Thomlon, 
lAncaihire,  to  Emily,  dan.  of  the  late 
Rev.  E.  Bickerateth,  i^l  Watton,  Herts, 

At  Sephtun,  Lancashire,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Gape,  M.A.,  Wear  of  Huabull, 
Norfolk,  to  AJary  Eliz;iT  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Cfipt  Henry  Weston,  of  Little  Hub 
ton,  ijuacashire. 

Major  Etiward  Kent  Jonea,  Orth  Regt., 
only  a^jn  of  the  kte  Lieut, -Cul  Frederick 
Jones,  of  the  2dtb  Cameron ians,  to  Kathe- 
rine  Uctavia,  dau.  of  Joseph  iiaviii,  esq, 
of  Colcheater. 

At  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Paddington, 
George  May  Lowe,  M.il,  of  Liuculn,  ta 
Eliza  Maria  Hamilton,  third  dim,  of  Lieut.- 
CoL  Hamilton  Holmea,  of  Deer  Park, 
ClQUghjordan,  oa  Tipperary. 

At  St,  Jameiaa  Piccadilly,  the  Rev.  T* 
H.  Papillon,  rector  of  Crowhur»t,  to  Elijui- 
beth,  dau.  of  the  late  Thonmi  Hardcaatle, 
esq.,  of  Bulton-le-Moori, 

At  All  Soula',  Marylebone,  the  Rev,  E. 
S.  WoiJds,  incumbent  of  Hwly  Trinity ^ 
Dover,  to  Margaret  Wilson,  younger  dau. 
of  the  late  Capt.  W.  M.  ^\'ebb. 

^ui\  1.    At  Foona,   Major    CorDwallia 


Oswald  Maude,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  and 
Hev.  J,  C.  ALiude,  to  Emily  Maria  Chris- 
tina, dau.  of  Robi^rt  Goddard,  esq*,  of 
Monkiitawn,  Ireland. 

Not.  "l.  At  St,  Paurs,  Knightabridgo, 
Rafe  Leyceater,  esq.,  of  Toft  Hall, 
Chi'shire,  to  Edith,  dau.  of  Hubert  da 
Burgh^  eaq. 

,iYur.  4,  At  Si  Ptiteraburg,  Major  George 
BUgh  Buweu,  M,S.C,,  to  Mademoiselle  la 
Baronne  Annette,  second  dau.  of  Baron 
Henaud  de  ^tackbberg. 

iVyr.  5.  At  St.  StephenX  BAyswat«r, 
Major  H,  W.  Beat.  6th  European  Light 
Cavalry,  ti)  Mnry  Martha,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  J.  W.  King,  eaq. 

At  Uifonl  the  Kev.  i)r,  Bc«worth,  Pro- 
fessor of  Auglo-Saxoni  to  Emily,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Stonhoute,  B.C.L. 

At  Plymouth/ R,  M.  HaU,  StaflF  Asaia- 
tant-Surgeon,  late  33rd  Regt.,  to  Mary 
Carolin©,  dau.  of  the  late  CoL  George 
Smith,  U.E.LCa 

At  Hanwell,  Frederick  Horace  Onslow, 
e;9q ,  of  Bayonno,  to  Alexandrina  Ogilvie, 
dau.  of  Ciipt.  Jamea  Vetch,  It.E. 

At  GeUleston,  Norfolk,  tho  liov*  W.  O. 
Sbarpin,  B.  A,,  curate  of  Broome,  Norfolk, 
to  Mary  Ann,  second  dau.  of  R.  Daah- 
wood,  e«q.,  of  Geldeaton. 

AVr.  G.  At  Hampton  Wick,  Jonathan 
Peel  Baird,  eaq ,  aon  of  the  late  Sir  D. 
Baird,  bait.,  to  Emily  Diana  Francea,  only 
dau*  of  CoL  Q.  A.  Maude. 

At  Diptford,  R,  W,  T.  Dawaon,  esq., 
25  tb  Regt,,to  Catherine  Bethulia,  youngeat 
dau.  of  the  liev,  H»  Hare,  of  Curtiaknowle. 

At  Oreenford,  William  H.  Warren, 
Capt.  SI  At  KegL,  to  Maude,  relict  of  the 
late  M.  E.  H^athcote,  esq.,  11th  Hufisara, 
and  dau.  of  James  Lane,  eaq. 

A'*/*?.  7.  At  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Berry,  of  Little  Paiton,  Himt^, 
t'>  Mary  Ann,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Reuben 
Thomas  Davia,  e»<|.,  of  Lambeth. 

At  Birchington,  Isle  of  Thanet,  Guy 
GoldingBird,  Lieut.  lOtJth  Light  Infjintry, 
to  Mary  White,  aecond  dau.  of  Robert 
Edwards,  eaq.,  of  Birchington. 

At  Blair,  co.  Ayr,  Charlee  Arthur  Cu- 
ningham,  eldest  son  of  Sir  P»  A.  Cuning- 
ham-Fairlie,  bart.,  to  Caroline  Madelioa, 
younger  dau.  of  W.  Fordyce  BLur,  esq.,  of 
Blair,  N.a 

At  St.  J&mea's,  PiocadiUy,  the  Rev. 
George  Langton  Hodgkinson,  perpetual 
curate  of  Holy  Trinity,  Gainjaborough,  to 
Fanny  Maude  Jane,  eldest  d^u.  of  Capt. 
Modgkiiiaon,  R,N. 

At  Waltbamstow,  E«»»ex,  T.  E.  Oldham, 
only  son  of  Edwd.  Oldham,  esq.,  of  Lod* 
dingti^n   Hall,    to  Susannah   Mary  Ann 
eldest  diiu.  of  Jamea  Vol  lent  in,  esq. 
^   At  Michel  J  ever,  Hants,  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
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Prooter,  M.A.»  to  Elisa  Vincent,  fourth 
dAU.  of  the  E«>ir.  T.  Clarke. 

At  the  Emb&ssy,  in  Paris.  Frances 
Sophia,  elder  dau.  of  the  l«te  M&jor 
Gborge  UutohiOB  BelU;^»  Bombay  Armj. 
to  the  Rt»T.  ThomAS  Roberta 

At  8t  John's,  Paddington,  Hich&rtl 
Templtt  Eenni«,  eaq.i  liam«ter-at*Uw»  to 
MArie,    widow   of    Thouma    da    la  Rue^ 

At  St  Jude'a,  MaldmaTpark.  K.,  the 
EoT.  O.  Savage,  M.A.,.  to  Harf.  eldest  but- 
vising  dau.  of  the  Rev.  R,  Aitkeni  incam* 
bent  of  PeDdeen^  ComwalL 

At  Farest-hiJL.  the  Hev.  R.  F.  WTieeler^ 
of  Whitley,  North  ShieltU,  to  Phoebe, 
eldeat  dau.  of  the  Ute  W.  Newton,  e«q. 

At  Clifton,  Wm.  Wyndham,  esq.,  of 
Dinton  Houae,  Wilta,  to  Franoea  Ann, 
datu  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Stafford. 

Now  8,  At  Walla»cy,  Cheehire,  Capt. 
R,  S*  Robinfon^  d9th  Regt,,  to  Marion 
Stone,  eldeat  dau.  of  G.  Pollexfeni  eeq., 
ol  Egremont,  Cheahire. 

Nq\k  0,  At  Clocaenog,  Denbighshire, 
Bo  wen  Jordan  Jordan,  esq.,  of  Pigeona- 
ford,  Cardlganahire,  ta  Ellinor  Laura, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  R.  0.  Powell,  eaq., 
of  Aberyatwitb,  Cardiganahirev 

At  Moukstown,  O.  B.  WoLiC'ley,eaq,t93th 
Eegi,  to  Louisa,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of 
W.  Andrews^  oiq.,of  Aahton,  Muokstowu, 
00.  Dublin. 

I^w.  12.  At  Madron,  Cornwall,  G.  Bor- 
1am,  Comm.  R*K,  second  eon  of  the  late 
Samuel  Borlaae,  oeq.,  of  Castle  Harneck, 
to  Marian,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  W. 
Eady,  eaq.,  of  Canipsbouni(»,  Uoniney. 

At  Dawlish,  Thomaa  HarmaD,  secood 
son  of  Robert  TyndalU  eaq  ,  of  OakUnda, 
New  Roes,  co.  W  exford,  to  Cecilia  Ltioy, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  C,  K.  Webb, 
esq. 

At  Donhead  St.  Andrew,  Wilta,  Harvey 
John  de  Montmorency,  esq,*  eldest  son 
of  John  de  Montmorenoy,  esq<,  of  Castle 
Morrea,  co.  Kilkenny^  to  Grace  Kathleen, 
eldest  dau.  of  T.  Fra^er  Urove,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Bamingham,  Harry  Bernera  IJpcher, 
esq.,  to  Fred  erica  Lucy,  third  dau.  oif 
J.  T.  Mott,  esq^i  of  Barningham  HalL 

At  Beckenham,  Kent,  Charles  Frederio 
Baldwin,  eeq.,  Lieut.  R.E.  (Bombay), 
Beoond  son  of  the  late  W,  W.  T.  Baldwin, 
esq.,  of  Stedohill,  Kent,  to  Victoria 
Pauline  GHaeldis,  second  dau.  of  Paul 
Ceiar  de  Broo,  esq.,  of  Beckenham. 

At  Florence,  Spencer,  eldest  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole,  M.P.,  to 
Marion,  youngcit  dau.  of  ^r  J.  D.  Munay^ 
bort 


ATov,  13.  At  Lon^ln 
F.  S.   Lawrence   Pratt, 
CharlotU,  youngest  dau,  ol 
W.  Strong,  of  Thf>rp«  Oall,  Phi 

At  Btfttnall^  the  Rev.  J.  J 
Valpy,  rector  of  KLalog«  Nl 
Bertha  Harriet,  secood  dau.  of 
esq.,  ol  Acton  Hill,  Stafibrdaliirt 
Vcr.  IL  At  Hinxhill,  K 
Chalmers,  esq.,  of  CoUuton,  Ml 
to  Elisabeth  Murtoo,  secijnd  d 
Rev.  J.  Phapott,  M.  A.,  rector  q( 

At  Mapertoo,  John  Talbot 
Cant  25th  Regt,  eldest  son 
Col.  Coke,  of  Debdale»  to  Chaij 
riot,  eldest  dau.  of  Major  Fit 
Maperton  House,  Soouer^iet. 

3'i>i'.  18.  Ciiarlee  M.  liojoj^ 
8  in  *  ^\  '  rt  Doyne,  caq.,  of 
\\  Laiiy  Frances  M 

d.i  i  FitzAvilliam. 

Aap.  1&.    At   AH  Saial 
John   Deverell,  esq., 
Fraukleigh,  Wilt«,    to 
late  Rev.  Edward  WilleB, 
Wells. 

At  Hingham,  Norfolk,  the 
Hardinge,  M.A.,  to  Agnes  Lv 
dau,  of  the  lake  Rev.  W.  Sm 
rector  of  Eaat  Tuddenbam-' 
ham,  Norfolk, 

At  Cheltenham,  CoL  HOI, 
Hilt,  Sbropshir^,  to  £miita,  iriJ 
Rev*  T.  *l.  Longworth,  vicar  of 

At  Cheltonbiim,  Henry  Johi 
esq.,  of  the  Oaklinda,  Uiamor^ 
Susan,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Ut 
Durant,  of  Ciciit  Hall,  co.  W^ 

At    St.    Michaera,    Paddingt 
Ganiona    Lloyd,    esq.^    of    BJj 
Merioaethahire,  to  Caroline  Jj 
of  lUar- Admiral  J.  G.  Goixion. 

At  St.  Andrew^  N.B.,  A  G 
Qregor,  to  Jessie  Miller,  youtiigi 
Peter  Bairoafather,  esq.,  ol  Di 
Forfarshire,  N.B 

jVop.  20.  John  Booth,  eaq, 
at-law,  of  Si^-inefleet  Park, 
eldest  son  of  Jamea  Booth,  esq.. 
Grove,  Bucks,  to  Mary,  second  c_ 
late  James  Palmer,  esq.,  of  TuLm 
At  Bishopwearmouth,  Juhl 
eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Clay; 
Herruigton  Hall,  Durham,  to  J| 
third  dau.  of  Oeon^e  Smith  Raai 
of  Eden  Hou>  ^  '  ' 
At  Tunbn 

seoond  non  of  .     

BamfKBt^ad,  to  Annie^  li 
Hoare,    incumbent  of 
Tunbridlge  WoUs. 


#ittuarj2  IBcmnirs. 


Emori  nolo  ;  sed  me  mortuum  esse  nihil  arstimo. — Epkharmus. 


{Rtlath*is  or  Friends  stt^piying  Menwirs  are  requested  to  appifid  their  Addressa^  in 
vrdcr  to/aciiUaU  ofrrapondcuce.  ] 


The  -Easjl  of  iiossji,  K.P. 

OcL  3L  At  Mookstowu,  co.  Dublin, 
aged  67,  the  Riglit  Hon.  Willmui  fxt- 
«ons,  3rd  Earl  of  Roase^  co,  Wexford,  and 
Baron  Oxmantoim,  co,  Dublin,  K.I*.,  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireknd,  and  a  repre^n- 
tative  peer, 

lib  lordship  was  tke  eldest  fton  of 
Lawrence,  2nd  Earl  of  liosiic,  by  Alice, 
4aaglitcr  of  Jo!m  Lloyd,  E&q,,  of  Gloster, 
Eing^B  County »  und  wa.4  bom  at  York, 
17th  Jane,  1800,  He  was  educated  at 
Dublin  University  and  at  Magdulcn  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  high  honours, 
being  first  dasa  in  mathematica  in  1 822. 
He  was  M.P.  for  King's  County,  Ireland, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  1821  to 
1834,  and  succeeded  his  fiither  in  the 
«arldom  in  1341,  In  1315  he  was  cleclud 
a  represent  at  ive  peer  of  Ireland,  and  hud 
been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  King't»  County 
since  1S31,  and  Colonel  of  the  King's 
County  Mililia.  from  1834,  Since  1802 
lio  had  filled  the  digtingulsbcd  post  of 
Clmnccllor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Latterly  he  had  directed  his  attention  to 
the  local  interests  of  Ireland,  and  had 
published  a  very  valuable  pamphlet  on 
the  state  of  that  country.  The  deceased 
tiohleinan  was  n  ConAerrative  in  politico, 
And  during  the  la^t  se^aion  of  Parliament 
inTariably  supported  the  Oovernment,  and 
WM  among  the  peer^  who  voted  for  the 


ITeform  BilL  He  took  little  part  in 
politics,  liowever  ;  his  name  was  unheard 
in  the  debates  during  the  whole  of  that 
stirring  period  which  embraced  the  dis- 
cussions on  Catholic  emancipation  and 
reform,  though  in  poll ticfi  ho  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  Conservative  party. 
The  charms  of  science  had  begun  to 
a-si^crt  their  ascendancy,  and  were  gradually 
weaning  him  from  all  pursuits  that  inter- 
fered with  their  supremacy.  During  tho 
stormy  diecussions  on  the  first  Reform 
BUI  he  was  occupied  with  the  conatruc* 
tion  of  his  flrr^t  famous  telescope,  the 
speculum  of  whitrh  had  a  larger  dbmetcr 
than  any  instrument  thai  preceded  it.  The 
fiucccis  of  the  instrument  m  immensely 
enlarging  the  horizon  of  the  skies  and 
l>ringiQg  new  worlds  and  systems  within 
the  ken  of  acienee  was  instantaneous  and 
complete,  and  it  emboldened  the  Earl  to 
Blill  further  strides  in  iho  size  of  tele- 
scopes. His  first  speculum  had  a  diameter 
of  three  feet ;  he  determined  to  cast  one 
of  double  the  size.  The  difEculties  in  the 
way  of  producing  such  targe  mirrors  were 
of  the  moat  formidable  description,  and 
could  only  be  fairly  grappled  with  by  one 
who  to  the  scientific  zeal  united  the  pecu- 
niary resources  of  hi:i  lordship.  Every  step 
in  the  process  had  to  be  pioneered  by  eipe^ 
riment,  and  success  was  slowly  won  at  the 
coat  of  many  and  harassing  failures.  Even 
the  proper  admixture  of  the  mctaU  for  the 
formntion  of  the  reflector  had  to  be  a^cer- 
lained  by  numerous  and  costly  experi- 
ments. The  gigantic  speculum  was  at 
length  turned  out  without  warp  or  flaw. 
It  was  mounted  on  a  telcacope  of  52  feet 
iu  length,  and  the  machinery  required  to 
naove  such  a  ponderous  instrument  again 
taxed  his  lordships  inventive  powers. 
Here  again  he  was  succe^^aruL  A  series 
of  swivehj  cranks,  and  pulleys  enabled  it 
to  be  elevated  or  deprcdscd  at  pleasure,  to 
be  moved  round  to  the  diiercnt  quarters 
of  tho  heavens,  and  to  he  handled  with  as 
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maok  ease  &s  the  imtramenU  of  ordLnAiy 
size.  The  sphere  of  ob&crvatiua  wiw  im- 
menitely  widened  by  ati  itistrtimcnt  so 
powerful :  new  ncbulse  were  resolved  into 
Btam;  new  ttcbntous  mist  was  revealed 
to  the  obfiervation.  The  value  of  the 
instrument  was  not  only  seen  in  the  en- 
larged power  it  gave  to  asironomerti :  it 
opened  the  way  to  other  instrument*  of 
eqnal  power  being  conatmcted ;  but 
though  Lord  Ko«ses  instrument  is  no 
longer  unique,  it  will  always  possesia  in- 
icrcat  as  the  first  of  the  size  that  was  ever 
coiutnjcted;  and  as  leadings  the  way  to  all 
the  others.  Pureuits  of  tliis  nature  were 
too  absorbing  to  admit  of  much  attention 
being  devoted  to  politics* 

The  scientific  fame  of  the  late  Earl  of 
R0&8C  will  rest  rather  upon  the  mechanical 
than  upon  the  obfrcrvatitmnl  branch  of 
astronomy.  Ills  heart  wtt»  tet  more  upon 
the  manufacture  than  upon  the  use  of 
telescopea;  he  would  nut  huve  thought 
of  observing  with  a  telejicope  not  made 
by  his  own  bunds.  The  honour  that^  in 
the  walk  of  practical  engineering,  we 
gbould  accord  to  our  Whitwarth*  and 
Xaamytha  as  amkrra  o/iool^^  belongs^  in 
the  walk  of  astronomy,  to  the  late  Earl. 
There  is  no  dlBparagement  implied  in  thi.s 
comparisnn  :  it  may  be  justly  urged  that 
to  him  who  makes  a  tool  greater  honour 
is  due  than  bo  him  who  uses  it  when  it  is 
made.  Eyes  are  eommou  to  all  men  ;  atl 
con  Id  make  brill  la  nt  difieoveries  if  they 
had  the  means.  It  woj^  the  means  that 
the  Earl  of  Kossc  fiuppUcd,  Considering 
the  immense  power  of  the  great  telescope, 
the  resnltfl  that  have  emanated  from  itj 
Blthougb  startling  in  their  nature,  have 
been  small  in  ejttent.  Drawings  of  the 
most  remarkable  nebulne^  a  few  sketches 
of  parU  of  the  lunar  Eurface,  and  lastly,  a 
large  drawing  of  the  ncbulii?  in  Orion,  arc 
the  ehiof  fruits  that  are  publicly  known  to 
have  been  gathered  from  it.  But  its  work 
is  not  yet  done^  though  its  founder  is  no 
more.  The  present  Karl  inherits  not  only 
the  title,  but  the  icienlific  tastes  of  his 
father;  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
Ihe  services  of  thi^*  noble  iDstrumcnl  of 
astronomtrail  engineering,  instead  of  being 
ended,  arc  but  now  beginning. 

The  published  writings  of  the  late  Earl 
comprise  accurate  descnptious  of  his 
telescopes  aud  ihe  modes  by  which  they 
were  const  rue  ted,  ti>gethtr  with  j^ucb 
drawings  and  observations  as  wera  made 
with  them.    These  appear  in  the  I'hilo- 


sopbical  Tmtisactiona  cf  the  Royal 
of  which  body  their  aatbor  was 
from  1849  to  l$LL  During  his  pi 
the  Earl  of  Kosse  received  th^ 
Medal  for  bis  noble  contribaUoos 
nomioii  science,  lie  scrred  oa 
royal  commissions  on  mat) 
scientific  treatment.  He 
official  visitors  to  the  Koyal 
appointed  by  royal  warrant  to 
and  advise  the  Goirernment  } 
working  of  that  estahliahmenf 
a  member  of  many  learned  and 
societies,  and  also  of  the  Impeii 
demy  of  St,  Pctertbarg,  He 
nominated  a  member  of  the  L<j 
Honour  of  France.  The  late  , 
ilos^e,  independently  of  his  gre«| 
tific  attatnmenti,  was  a  gonial  coo 
and  a  liberal  landlord,  lly  his 
and  tenantry  he  was  deserveclly  bf 

His  lordship  married,  llth  Api 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  co  heir 
late  John  Warner  Field,  lUq.,  of 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  by  whom,  who  1 
him»  he  leaves  issue  three  sons,  th< 
Lawrence,  Lonl  Oxmantown,  bom 
being  successor  to  the  title. 

The    remains  of   the    late    pe«i 
Interred  la  the  Church  of  St.  Bi 
rarsonstown,    between   4000    aoi 
tctiantry  on  his  lordship's  estates 
in  the  proccsfiion. 


Ki^HL   OF   MoKAV. 

Kov.  8.    At  Doune  Lodge,  Pei 
aged  70,   the  Kight  Hon,    John 
12th   Earl    of    Moray,    I^rd    Do 
Doune    in   Mcnteith,  and   Baron] 
Coirac,  En  the"*  peerage  of  Scotlan 
Barom  Stuart  of  Castle-Stuart  ia  I 
age  of  Great  Britain. 

-  Lonl  Wrottcaloy  and  Bir  James  ^ 
ht-ld  thib  olfioo. 
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Hia  lordship  wa*  ib«  «eeotid*  but  eldest 
BDrviving,  son  of  Francia,  10th  Earl  of 
Moray,  who  died  ia  January,  1848,  by  his 
firat  wife,  Lucy,  second  daughtcT  of  the 
Ifttc  Major- Gen.  John  Scott,  of  Bakomie, 
CO-  Fife,  He  was  born  at  Bruntsfiuhl 
House,  Etlmbargh^  ia  1797,  ondtiticccetlod 
to  the  title  on  the  death  of  hia  brother 
in  1S59.  He  was  a  magistrate  for  the 
counties  of  Berwick  and  Inverness,  and  a 
deputy -lieutenant  for  that  of  Fife,  and 
was  formerly  Tice-lieuteuant  for  co.  Elgin, 
and  a  captain  in  the  army. 

The  family  of  the  late  peer  is  descended 
from  a  natural  son  of  James  V.  of  Scot* 
lund,  who  wan  iVior  of  St.  Andrewti,  and 
afterward*  Kegent  of  Scotland,  and  on 
whom  the  title  was  conferred  in  15i}I  by 
Ilk  siBter,  Mary  Queen  of  Scota« 

The  lale  earl,  who  had  for  many  years 
taken  no  part  wbatcvcf  in  public  atfair-*, 
lived  and  died  unmarried,  and  U  §uc- 
iNseUed  by  bis  younger  brother  Archibald 
(leorge,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army, 
retired,  who  waa  born  in  ISIO. 


The  Biahop  of  Liobfield. 

(kt\%.  At  Ecclesball 
Cafitlc,  iSLaRordaLirc, 
aged  79,  the  Jilght  He  v. 
^John  Lonsdale,  IXU., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field. 

*'  This  great  prelate," 
**  Ibt)  be^t-loved  bishop 
in  t lie  land/'  as  he  waa 
dc*cril>cd  in  the  Timti 
and  the  Oufirdian,  was 
born  January  17th, 
1788|  at  Kewmillerdam,  near  WakeGcld. 
IJe  waii  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
I'ev.  John  Lonsdale,  perpetual  curate  of 
Chapelthorpc  and  vicar  of  DarfitkL  Jli^ 
mother  vt&s  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles 
Steer,  Esq.  She  liYed  to  77,  dying  at 
Wakefield  in  1827.  llcr  mother  lived  to 
80 ;  her  husband  bad  married  late,  and 
died  at  70  in  1807|  his  son's  first  year 
at  Cambridge,  llta  father  Uvcd  to  83, 
hut  died  four  years  before  the  bhihop  was 
born ;  so  that  he  waa  well  descended  for 
longeviiy. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  precocious 
boy.  An  old  gentleman,  who  beard  him 
read  a  ps^alm  at  iliree  years  of  age,  said  : 
"  lie  rea«ld  better  than  hit)  father.'"  A 
piece  of  very  good  writing  of  hh  has  been 
preserved,  with  the  date  of  March,  1794, 


lip  on  itt  wbcQ  he  wa-i  only  six  years 
old.  Ia  the  same  year  he  went  to  a 
ftchool  of  some  celebrity  at  Heath  near 
Halifax,  which  was  kept  by  the  Hex, 
Itobert  Wilkinson  for  more  thaa  fifty 
yeard,  for  whom  and  hia  wife  a  joint 
epitaph  in  Halifax  parish  cburch  iraa 
written  by  the  bishop  in  1811.  He  was 
sent  to  Eton  at  eleven,  a  scholar  abov« 
hi^  yoar^ ;  but  an  be  was  going  into 
college  he  was  placed,  not  according  to 
his  knowledge,  but  hin  age,  by  an  absurd 
rule  which  fhea  prevailed,  and  ruined 
many  a  boy  by  making  him  idle.  The 
late  Mr.  Plumptre,  who  was  bis  tutor,  said 
to  one  of  hia  sons,  nearly  fifty  years  after* 
wardii,  *•  Sir,  your  father  was  a  poet  ia  the 
fourth  form/'  And  Dr.  Good  all,  who  was 
tbcQ  bead  master^  being  asked  in  his  obi 
age  who  was  the  best  scholar  ho  ever  had, 
aniiwered,  after  some  deliberation,  *'  Loin- 
dale/'  He  was  remarkable  in  hid  early, 
aa  well  as  bis  late,  yearii  for  hia  accuracy  ; 
and  Dr.  Good  all  wrote  to  hiii  father  on 
hi-i  Iraviug,  *' His  judgment  ia  far  above 
bis  years.'  The  bishop  always  main- 
tained the  supremacy  of  Eton  over  all 
other  seboola  with  amuiiing  pertinacity. 
Even  when  rejoicing  over  one  of  his 
grandson?!  being  elected  at  Winchester,  he 
Bald,  **  I  wLsb  it  had  been  Eton."  The 
year  before  hia  death  his  wuh  was  grati- 
fied, by  seeing  anotber  grandson  elected 
into  that  magnifiecnt  foundation,  second 
out  of  seventy  candidates.  And  he  had 
before  seen  his  own  eldest  son  curry  off 
the  great  priae  of  the  school,  the  New- 
ca»tlo  Scholarsliip,  in  1S34. 

He  went  to  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  December,  180(i,  and  got  nearly  all  the 
prizes  then  open  to  bio  college;  for  the 
Chancellor's  medals  were  not,  because 
King'ti  men  dtd  not  then  go  into  the 
mathematical  tripos,  and  the  classical 
tripori  did  not  ext^t  till  1823.  He  got 
the  Browne's  Medal  for  Latin  Odes  in  1S07 
and  1809;  and  ia  the  latter  year  tho 
University  Scholarship  besides.  It  was 
in  that  examination,  and  not  in  the  leisure 
of  bis  own  room,  that  be  wrote  the  famous 
Alcaic  translation  of  the  chorus  in  the  He- 
cuba, which  was  again  reprinted,  among 
tbo  Nug£o  Latinfi!,  in  this  magazine, 
last  August  (<ce  ontCf  j^.  211).  Persons 
Bill  I  alive  remember  that  when  the  candi- 
dates sent  in  their  Latiti  letters  to  tho 
examiners,  it  wa^  said  that  Lonsdale's 
letter  alone  proved  him  ti  be  the  scholar 
of  the  u>iiiven«ity.     His  chief  competitor 
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w»  Tliomaa  BetincU,  of  llic  aame  college, 
of  whom  be  wrote  &  «bort  aad  beautiful 
memoir  on  bii  death  ia  lS2i.  He  t(X>k 
hU  D,A.  degree  In  181 J ,  having  preyiouaJj 
beeome  %  fellow  of  Klnga  in  the  usuaI 
warao  of  that  college  ;  and  a  B>D.  in 
182i,  which  very  nearlj  made  a  great 
diango  in  his  posttiou  long  afterwards^  oa 
will  be  Men  presenlljr. 

Sooa  after  his  degree  he  wia  admitted 
At  yncoln'a  Inn,  and  begftn  to  read  taw,  like 
Bereral  other cmlncDt  ecclesiastics;  but  he 
WM  never  ^'  called/  for  he  found  he  had 
more  ta^te  for  other  itudics ;  though  he 
made  himself  a  Tery  goad  ccclcftiaAtical 
lawyer  after  be  became  a  binhop,  and  often 
g»Te  ad?tcetQ  his  clergy^  which  there  i^  no 
reaaon  to  belie\re  wa^  cv^er  wrong.  So  ho 
ntumad  to  the  Cotorahip  of  King's  until 
his  marmge ;  and  wa«  ordained  a  deacon 
at  Wetli  on  the  24th  September,  Idto, 
and  a  priest  at  SaliBbury  only  three 
weeks  after,  on  hi«  fellow&hip  a^  a  litle. 
He  aayt  in  one  of  hid  letters  at  that  time, 
that  hewaa  looking  ont  for  a  curacy  \  but 
he  nercr  waa  a  curate ;  and  soon  after  hid 
ordination  he  wasmadeExamliung  Cbap- 
laln  to  Archbishop  Sutton,  who  had  the 
merit  of  promoting  learned  men^  and  In 
a  manner  bequeathed  him  to  his  successor 
in  1630,  In  the  eame  year,  ISld,  he  be- 
came aaai^tant,  or  out-of-term>  preacher  at 
the  Temple,  to  Dean  Kenntfll,  the  Maaler, 
hia  friend  T.  fienncirs  father.  There  he 
preached  the  finit  sermon  that  be  pub* 
liihed,  **  by  desire  of  personji  of  eminent 
station  and  authority."  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  in  iSlS,  a  Bermon  tuch 
aa  is  seldom  heard  from  a  young  man* 
la  1820  and  1821  he  was  again  engaged 
aa  tutor  of  King'i»,  living  out  of  college  as  a 
married  man,  and  coming  up  to  London 
to  preach  at  the  Temple.  And  in  tho&e 
jeara  he  preached  and  published  two 
oouTaes  of  university  sermons,  aa  aelect 
pfeachcrat  St.  Atary'a, "  On  Some  Popular 
Objections  to  Christianity,"  and  *'  Oa  the 
Testimonies  respecting  a  Future  Judg- 
ment," He  was  also  appointed  Christian 
Advocate  in  1 822.  Hi^  only  other  printed 
sermons  were  prcaclied  at  the  cousecrar 
tion  of  Bishop  Blom field,  at  York,  iti 
1824,  and  of  JJUhop  Percy,  at  Lambeth, 
in  1827,  which  were  both  highly  com« 
mended  at  the  time  ;  and  a  few  uccaaional 
ones  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  Church 
societies. 

In  1S22  he  received  the  rectory  of 
Membam^  tlic  firdt  of  a  Jong  series  of  pro» 


ferments,   but  nai  pi 

two  archbishops.     Eat      

beth  rc^iuireil  him  la  b«  •» 
tliAt  lie  kept  a  hoiue  Stt  V 
which  has  been  sln«e  enlargtd 
occupied  by  tljc  Etshop  of 
Wells.  In  1827  t&n  gare 
prebendaJ   staU 
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duty   for   a 
which  waa 
sense)  for  t 
ship  of  Lie! 
stall   (non  i 
1831,  whicU  ... 
He  was  elected 
the  last  fellow  i 

been  a  niASter.  liut  he  resi^ 
in  1»2^,  wrlthout  .-mj  l^^al  c 
do  so,  on  being  \  '    to 

of  SL  George's  I  uy  t 

ccUor^  Lopfi  LyntihuiTsi.  ;  ajid 
gave  up  Bloomsbur^',  on  aci 
unfitness  of  the  par^onagi^hl 
family,  and  for  m  time  Ii7e4 
gent'a  l^ark  without  cleriod  «| 
lie  wa^  however  no  active 
the  old  religious  socle 
S  P.O.  and  aP.C.K-,  an^ 
founders  of  the  Incoq 
Building  Churebe^  &c. 
College,  Loii»L>n  rf  >vhii 
D'Oylywas  iithor. 

bishop   llo  I.hii   \ 

Southflect, 
canonrtes^  \^ 

to  the  a/chbi4ht>j>    uf    uii« 
to  some  piece  of  c^pt^cop^l  |j 
^U!h  bishop  on  his  cou^'w 
were  abotijihcd  iu  IS40,  menaj 
than    design.      ArdibtjUi^ 
cHttcd  the  oiler  which  u  j 
them,  and  returned  to  Ute  1 
he  had  not  excrelse^L      \u  \t 
Lon^dulewjiselc  '     '     "'iiti 
prt-acbcr  of  Lin  i,  j 

ba«  oftoner  ted 
probably    any    other    la     tt4( 
His   attachment   to    T  in-^.j, 
tinued  to  the  end    ^ 
often  dined  in  the    \\  . 
general    invitation    from 
When  Hugh  J  amen  Uo^c,  tbi*  | 
King's  CoUcgc,  fell  ill^ia   1| 
aakcd  to  tnk?*  hii  pL-ice  ;  aJiij 
llose  died, 
the  actual    \ 
ology.     Ut« 
college  lloui 
otit  Ihat  vaiuaiuc  ou- 
Hospital^  which  has  1 
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physicijiiTa  and  surgeonB  in  London  on  iU 
gta^;  but  hofi  jet  to  maintain  a  constant 
atruggle  for  existence  against  tlie  want  of 
a  permanent  endowment  or  larger  annual 
snbacnp  lions. 

In  1840  &n  ercnt  occurred  which  trou- 
bled liim  g^reatlj,  and  produced  a  tcmpo^ 
rarj  eairangement  between  him  and  \i\e 
beloved  £toa<  The  Felloiird  have  long, 
perbapfl  always^  elected  a  Provost  recom- 
mended by  the  Crown  ;  but  the  statu ies 
reqaira  him  to  have  been  on  the  founda- 
tion and  to  have  a  divinity  degree,  which 
the  King'a  College  men  seldom  take. 
On  Dr.  Goodall  a  death,  Lord  if  elboume 
nominated  the  Kev»  Fmnds  Hodgson, 
Yicar  of  Bakewell,  and  Lord  Denman't 
aon  in  lawj  but  he  wajs  only  an  M.A.,  and 
tho  Fellows  were  probably  not  eorr}'  to 
have  a  good  excuse  for  a&serting  their 
rights  against  the  Crown.  Dr.  Keate  and 
Dr.  Hawtrey  both  declined,  and  so  the 
college  ejected  tbe  Rev.  J.  Lonsdale,  B.D., 
who  conaented.  lie  would  rather  have 
been  Provost  of  Kton  than  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  but  hia  usual  love  of  peace, 
And  gtill  more,  hia  unwiHingness  to  dis- 
appoint Mr.  liodggon,  to  whom  the  place 
was  of  con&cquence,  afterwards  led  him  to 
decline.  Meanwhile  Mr,  Hodgsan  was 
made  B,U,  by  royal  mandate;  and  the 
College,  having  no  other  available  candi> 
date,  accepted  him.  When  the  provoat- 
ship  waa  vacant  again,  in  1862^  the  bishop 
would  have  liked  lo  have  it,  &a  he  wa^ 
then  beginning  to  feel  hia  work  too  heavy 
for  him,  and  to  talk  of  resigning.  But  he 
would  not  ask  for  it,  and  it  waa  naturally 
not  oflfercd  to  a  bishop. 

Hi^  laiit  preferment  before  the  bishopric 
was  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  which 
he  took  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Blom- 
field  in  1342,  though  it  was  a  place  of 
little  value  and  much  trouble,  and  de-  * 
prived  him  of  hiB  country  hou^e  and 
rectory  of  Souths eet,  because  that  is  not 
in  the  dioceae  of  London.  On  the  28th 
of  October,  184S.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on 
Che  fecommendation  of  tbe  Archbi&hop 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  wrote  to  offer 
him  the  £ee  of  Lichfield^  ^ying  that  he 
vaa  **  onxioua  to  aecure  for  thin  extensive 
And  populouii  dbtrict  (in  which  he  Lived 
himeelf }  the  scrvicea  of  ft  biahop  in  whoae 
discretion,  ability,  and  activity,  the 
highest  confidence  might  be  placed,"  He 
was  consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1843,  by  Archbishop  Howley, 
Bishop  Blomheld,  and  Bbhop  iiumner  of 


Wincheater,  an  old  Eton  fnend  of  hia, 
and  godfather  of  one  of  his  daughters. 
After  his  twenty-four  years  of  such 
activity  as  is  rarely  seen  in  the  youngest 
bishops,  it  is  amusing  to  find  him  writing 
to  his  wife,  soon  after  his  work  had  begun, 
"  1  fear  I  was  too  old  to  take  a  bbhoprick,  J 
at  any  rate  such  a  blshoprick  as  this."  I 

In  1845  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
aioners  for  inquiring  into  tbe  effect  of 
Bi  shop  Blorafiel  d '«  A  c  t  of  1 835  {erroneously 
called  Lord  Lynd hurst's,  who  proposed  a 
very  different  measure),  for  making  all 
future  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  &c,,  void ;  but  all  the  past  ones 
valid,  instead  of  contingently  voidable,  ■ 
The  commisaioncrs  reported  strongly  on  1 
the  bad  and  immoral  cffecls  of  that  Act ; 
and  Bishop  Lonsdale  never  shrank  from 
giving  hii  opinion  when  anybody  called 
for  it,  that  the  prohibition  is  rather 
opposed  to  than  in  accordance  with  Scrip- 
ture, on  which  alone  it  was  professed  to  be 
founded,  till  later  excuses  were  invented. 
Btit  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  one 
weakness,  a  fear  of  any  great  public  oppo* 
aition,  especially  from  the  clergy,  kept 
him  fiilent  and  absent  when  bills  were 
afterwarda  brought  into  Parliament  to 
repeal  the  Act,  though  he  authorised  1/Ord 
Gninville  to  quote  his  opinion  as  un> 
changed  in  1858.  On  another  subject  be 
occasionally  startled  clergymen  who  talked 
with  orthodox  indignation  about  simony, 
by  Baying  that  the  thing  called  simony 
by  our  law  has  no  business  to  he  called 
BO,  and  that  it  U  a  monstrous  absurdity 
that  the  sale  of  livings  hhonld  bo  illegal, 
except  when  it  is  aggravated  by  being 
also  a  gambling  speculation  on  the  life  of 
the  incumbent,  lie  said  that  Bishop  Blom-  j 
field  held  the  eame  opinion.  These  are  I 
illustrations  of  a  quality  of  his  mind  not 
BO  generally  known  aa  many  others,  a 
complete  impregnability  to  unsound 
reasoning,  or  argumcnls  which  he  iihortly 
called  **  stuff "  when  he  was  talking 
freely. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Commi*aioa  of  1852  for  a 
short  time;  but  he  fonnd  the  sittings  in 
London  interfere  too  much  with  his 
diocesan  work,  and  iherefoi'e  resigned, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  late  Biiihop 
Graham  of  Chester.  In  1849  he  pub- 
lished, with  Archdeacon  Hale,  **  Anno- 
tations on  the  OoapeU,"  which  were  begnn 
long  before  by  desire  of  Archbishop 
Howley^   bnt  had  been  delayed    bj  his 
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oeeupntioDi :  which  indctd  lefl  him 
Miroety  any  leUurc  for  literature;  and 
loM  M  he  got  older  and  Ins  streng-th 
diralQiAhed*  while  his  work  conti Dually 
iQCTMdcd  with  the  increue  of  his  clergy  ; 
for  he  oontcerAled  no  Icn  than  156  dcw 
ehurdiM.  That  hook  wta  printed  in  too 
Urge  «nd  cxpenaive  n  form ;  bat  it  is 
literally  a  hook  of  oseful  annotations,  and 
not  of  Yspld  reflections  and  pointleas 
paraphrasea,  like  too  many  of  £udi  hooks. 
He  neTcr  pnhliahcd  any  Charges;  nor 
discussed  what  are  called  "great  qnes- 
tioDs  of  the  day  "  in  them.  For  such  suh- 
jecta  are  necessarily  controrersial,  and 
he  abhorred  controversy ;  and  his  great 
hamility  would  not  allow  him  to  helieve 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Tcry  few  bishops 
whose  opinions  oirry  any  weight—not  of 
course  with  partisans,  who  only  want  to 
hear  their  own  opinions  from  a  biahop^s 
mouth— but  with  those  who  want  a  guide 
whose  wisdom,  and  learning,  and  modcra* 
lion  they  can  trust  The  same  humility 
made  him  too  averse  to  speaking  in  public;, 
except  when  he  felt  it  would  he  wrong  for 
him  to  keep  dlence;  and  latterly, even  to 
preaching  on  great  occasions,  when  he 
would  propose  that  some  more  popubr 
orator  should  be  invited*  Yet  his  speaking 
was  that  be*t  kind  of  eloquence  which  i& 
not  perceived  to  be  eloquence,  hut  says 
all  that  need  be  said  in  the  simplest  and 
most  pcrsua^jive  langunge^as  was  remarked 
of  his  addrcasea  at  the  Wolverhampton 
congress,  over  which  he  presided  a  few 
days  before  hit  death  with  signal  sncecss. 
Several  times  he  had  to  preach  as  an  old 
man  with  some  of  the  beat  preachers  of 
the  day.  and  his  sermons  were  unani- 
mously pronounced  the  best. 

It  is  intended  to  publish,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  bishop,  a  small  selection  of  his 
sermonB,  with  a  few  of  hla  Latin  verses, 
which  were  aaid  by  no  bad  judge  in  a 
puliliabed  lee  I  ore  on  education,  to  be  pro- 
bably the  best  that  have  been  made  since 
Virgil.  And  IhiB  memoir  will  be  pre- 
fixed to  them,  extended  according  to  the 
materials  which  may  be  obtained.  He 
kept  no  copies  of  his  letters,  apparently 
trusting  to  his  memory,  which  forgot 
little  that  he  read,  and  very  few  men's 
faces  or  buslocss,  and  nothing  that  ho 
undertook  to  do  for  any  one.  Almost  the 
only  memoranda  at  the  end  of  his  pocket- 
bookiare  the  names  of  fluwera,  which  he 
had  seen  in  hi^  visits,  and  meant  to  order 
for  his  own  garden,    lie  al»o  kept  no  ac* 
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eonnta;  yet  in  all  nrntten  of 
was  as  exact  as  a  banker ;  and  bis 
''add  their  testimony,  that  amonc^ 
correspondents  they  had  none  to 
pared  to  the  bishop  for 
accuracy,  kindne^  and  con 
Reports  have  been  current 
been  ofifered  and  refused 
both  to  York  and  London, 
the  reputation  he  eigoyed  ao  li 
reports  were  naloral  enongh. 
&ict  is  not  so«  He  never  had  any 
translation,  though  both  the 
were  twice  vacant  in  \x\%  time,  and 
once,  and  Durham  three  tlmes^  B 
certainly  have  refused  either  prt 
it  had  been  offered  when  they 
vacant.  When  Canterbury  i 
in  1S4S,  it  waa  indeed  repoi 
few  day!$  by  persons  aboot  the  D 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  waa  to 
But  it  is  pretty  well  know^n  U 
Bttssclt  and  one  of  his  col 
wards  insisted  on  having 
of  more  decided  opinions 
elder  Sumner  was  translated 
Whether  he  would  then  have  acce| 
primacy  or  not  is  unknown ;  but 
the  respon.iiibility  nor  the  estate 
bcth  would  have  had  any  charms 
and  ft  is  not  his  fame  thai  fan 
by  his  being  left  to  die  of  hia 
the  most  laborious  probably  ol 
diocedea,  because  he  was  neither 
tical  nor  a  religious  partisan. 

We  all  know  the  aaying  thai 
can  be  pronounced  happy  till  hi 
Bishop  Lonsdale  may  now  be  pi 
to  have  been  eingukrly  happy  bol 
life  and  in  his  death.  His  earlj 
at  school  and  college :  his  steady  i 
mcnt  for  a  long  time,  under  ti 
bli$hops  and  two  of  the  wisest  tl 
of  hU  day:  health  which  never: 
much  as  to  interrupt  his  woii 
when  a  temporary  failure  of  his 
hand,  three  years  ago,  gave  f 
warning  of  what  hiit  end  won 
means  always  beyond  the  w^ 
his  simple  mode  of  life ;  for  he  < 
by  marriage  aud  inheritance,  of  % 
dioceae  and  the  church  largely  ab 
benefit:  the  respect  and  affectid 
he  won  everywhere  :  a  family  i 
all  that  he  could  desire;  and 
domestic  sorrow,  the  loss  of  hit 
1&52,  made  up  to  him  by  the 
and  ability  of  his  unmarried  < 
all  these,  with  a  wonderful  cl 
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and  frenfinesfl  of  spirit,  and  enjoyment 
of  all  pleasant  tilings,  and  readinesa  to 
see  the  beat  aide  of  e^ciy  thing  and 
«rery  man,  make  up  a  sum  ef  blegBinga 
allotted  to  fewr.  And  at  last  he  waii,  aa 
it  were,  translated  wUhotit  taatlng  any 
pains  of  death,  not  in  the  labour  and  sorrow 
<of  fonracore  jcars,  but  almost  without 
his  eye  being  dim  or  hi*  natural  force 
abated,  nittiog  at  dinner  with  bh  daugh* 
iers,  and  just  after  saying  ''  Wliat  a  com- 
fort it  is  to  hare  you  all  hero/'  He  bad 
that  very  day  lifted  up  bia  voice  in  public 
for  tbe  last  time,  with  a  force  unknown 
frem  him  befnre,  in  defence  of  a  great 
ficheme  of  middledasa  edneation  against 
an  opposition  which  he  thought  prejudiced 
and  unfair;  and  had  written  twenty 
letters  after  he  came  home.  The  story  in 
the  newspapers,  of  his  having  had  oo  food 
for  many  hours,  of  his  dinner  being  put 
off  till  9  o'clock,  of  his  retiring  to  a  sofa, 
and  ofbb  objecting  to  a  doctor  being  sent 
for,  k  all  fictitious.  He  looked  very  pale 
when  he  came  to  dinner,  and  aaid,  "  Tbo^e 
letters  are  too  much  for  me ; "  but  then 
talked  as  u^ua!  for  a  time,  until  he  fell 
back  in  the  chair  and  died  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  attempt  even  a 
nummary  of  his  character ;  and  the 
eulogies  which  have  been  so  lately  showered 
<jo  it  from  all  quarters  make  thiij  unnccea* 
«ary.  It  must  suflico  to  eay  here*  that 
although  thcro  have  been,  and  there  are, 
Kien  ecjual  and  even  superiir  to  him  in 
fiome  of  bis  many  admirable  f|uaUtics,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  English  Church  has  ever 
eeen»  or  will  ever  »ee  again,  another 
bishop  who  combines  so  many  excellences 
and  so  few  defects,  as  **  this  great,  good, 
and  loving  man,"  John  Looftdale,  Bishop 
of  Jichfield. 

Ho  married  in  1815  Sophia,  the  fifth 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Holland,  Esq., 
M.P.,  of  Clapham,  and  left  issue,  by  her,, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Hia  elder 
aon,  the  l^cv.  James  Oylby  Lonsdale, M.  A,, 
late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  la 
Professor  of  Classical  Literature  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  assistant  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  hisyoungcrson,  the 
Kev.  John  Oylby  Lonsdale,  M.  A„  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  was  for  many  years 
Secretary  to  the  National  Society,  and 
Reader  at  the  Temple  Churcbfand  la  now 
a  canon  of  Lichfield,  and  vicar  of  St. 
Mary's  in  that  city.  One  of  his  daughters 
14  the  wife  of  E»  B.  DenUon,  Esq.,  Q.C.| 


and  another,  of  the  Rev.  W,  Brrans,  ricar 
of  Tarvin,  near  Cheater. 

The  bishop  was  buried,  in  the  presence 
of  nearly  200  of  his  clergy,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Ecdeshall,  where  the  prcltitej  of 
that  &co  have  lived,  with  few  iutervaU^ 
from  the  time  of  Chad,  the  fir-^t  biNhop, 
1200  years  ago.  Both  there  and  at  Lich- 
field most  of  the  people  appeared  in 
mourning  the  tiext  Sunday,  and  the  In- 
dependent Chiipel  at  Ecdeshall  was 
draped  with  black  no  less  than  the 
churches  in  the  diocese. 


Lonn  FiTsteARDisGB,  G.C.B, 

€ki.  17.  At  Berkeley  Casitle,  Olouecslet- 
shlro,  aged  79,  the  Right  Hon.  Maurice 
Frederick  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  Lord 
Pitzhardinge,  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Bristol,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  G.O.B. 

Hia  lordship  was  the  second  son  of 
Frederick  Augustus,  5th  Earl  of  Berke- 
ley, co-heir  of  the  ancient  barony  of 
Se.Ljrave,  by  JIary,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wiltiam  Cole,  and  brother  of  the  late 
Earl  Fitzhardinge,  He  was  born  in 
17^3,  and  entered  the  navy  in  June, 
1S02;  ho  diatingniahed  himself  in  1303, 
at  the  capture  of  a  schooner  bj  boats ; 
cotamanded  the  gunboats  in  the  Tagus, 
co-operated  with  the  troops  in  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras.  and  was  thanked  in 
public  orders  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
lie  commanded  the  Thunderer,  at  the 
capture  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,,  for  which  he 
was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  received  the  gold  medaL 
He  was  one  of  the  Lords  Commlsstonars 
of  the  Admiralty  from  April,  1833,  to 
December,  1834;  from  July,  1837,  to 
March,  1839  ;  and  again,  from  July,  1846, 
till  March,  1852,  and  subsequently  from 
Decemhar  the  same  year  to  13*i7.  From 
December,  1S32,  and  for  a  long  scric«  of 
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je«n  be  represented  Glonecster  ia  lEe 
House  of  CoiDtsonA.  His  elder  brother 
bad  been  created  Baroa  Segrftre  in  1831, 
and  Earl  Fitzhardlnge  In  1841,  bat  tbe«e 
titlea  became  extinct  on  hb  dcA^th,  in 
1S57«  when  tbo  late  admlr&l  became  & 
cUimant  for  the  barony  of  Berkeley,  by 
teanrc  of  Berkeley  Cwtle,  in  which  he 
WIS  unftucce«jful»  bat  was  imiaedlately 
afterwards  created  Baron  Fltzhjixdinge. 
He  wat  made  a  Privy  Coandllor  in  1SJS5. 
Hif  lordihip  waa  twice  married :  firtt, 
in  Dec  182S,  to  Lady  Charlotte  Lennox^ 
eixth  daughter  of  Charles^  4lh  Dnke  of 
Bichmond,  which  lady  died  in  Augnat, 
1&33;  and  secondly,  in  Sept.  1834,  to 
Lady  Charlotte,  third  daughter  of  Tbomaa 
Ist  Earl  of  Dude.  He  has  left  issue  by 
the  former  marriage,  two  sons  and  two 
danghters.  He  i^  succeeded  in  the  title 
by  hi5  elder  son,  the  Hon.  Francis 
William  Fitdmrdinge.  who  was  bom  in 
1820,  and  married  in  18 57,  Oeoi^na, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Holme- 
Bum  ner,  £iq.|  of  Hatdilandsy  Surrey. 


'  LoBlk   C0L<mCSTER. 

Oci,  18,  At  8i,  Berkeley  Sqoare,  W., 
■^  69,  the  Right  Hon.  Charies  Abbot, 
2nd  Lord  Colchetter,  of  Colchester,  Eaeex, 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 

HU  lord&bip  waa  the  elder  and  only 
eurviring  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Abbot  (who  wa;8  raided  to  the  peerage  in 
1817,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Colchester,  on 
hia  retirement  from  the  chair  of  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
filled  with  distinction  during  a  period  of 
fifteen  year»l  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Phiiip  Gibb^  Bart.  Hii 
grandfather  was  the  Rer.  John  Abbots 
D.D.,  rector  of  All  S^inta',  Colchester, 
whose  widow^  Sarah^  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Farr,  Eaq.,  anbieqDeiitly  became  the  wife 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.,  fiither  of  the 
eminent  political  economist.     The  late 


peer  was  bom  in  St  Jamea'a,  Wi 
on  the  12th  of  Maroh,  1798,  and 
receired  hia  education  at  W 
and  the  Royal  Naval  College,  enti 
navy  in  April,  1811,  aA  firvt-cbua 
teer,  on  board  the  Rtvengt^  He  i 
of  the  crew  of  the  At4>este,  which 
panied  Lord  Amherst  to  China, 
the  return  home  wa«  wrecked  uj 
Island  of  Pulo  Leat,  in  FeL,  1S17 
lordahtp  receired  many  other 
mentis  and  his  most  important 
sion  waa  that  of  taking,  in  Apil 
as  captain  of  the  Votagt^  the  f 
and  Empress  of  BradI  to  Cherboi 
afterwards  of  enforctn^  the  Dat4 
bargo.  He  was  a  Conaervattve  in 
on  the  accessioa  of  Lord  Derby  to- 
in  1862  he  waa  appointed  Vic^  Pi 
of  the  Board  of  Tnde  and  Payi 
General;  and  again,  on  I^rd 
taking  office  in  1S5S,  waa 
PoBtmaster-Oenerat,  which  oflloe 
ship  held  till  June,  18^9. 
his  dcceaae  Lord  Colchester 
miml  on  the  reserred  list ; 
warm  interest  in  ererytl 
the  service,  and  was  inti 
with  cvcrj'  branch  of 
tion.  He  was  a  magiatrate 
and  a  generoiia  patron  of 
Tolent  institutiona.  On  the 
his  father  iu  May,  1S2S>,  he 
the  barony  ;  and  on  the  Srd  Wi 
he  married  the  Hon,  El 
Law,  second  daughter  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  who 
husband.  The  late  lord  h 
only  son,  the  Hon.  Eegii 
Edwaid  Abbot,  bom  Feb.  1 
now  sneoeeda  to  the  title  and 
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lYrotte«le}%  2nd  Lord  Wrottesley,  of 
Wrottesky,  co.  Stafford,  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  baronet 

Hia  lordship  was  eldest  soa  of  John, 
lat  Lord  Wrotte^lcy,  by  his  fiwt  wife^ 
Lady  Caroline  Benaet,  eldest  daughUr  of 
Charles,  4th  Earl  of  Tankerrille,  and 
was  bom  at  Wrotleslcy  Hall,  on  the  5th 
of  Au^st,  179S.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1810,  taking  a  Dr.-^t-clasa  In  DiseipUnk 
llathematicU  et  Physicis,  He  took  his 
H.A*  degree  in  1823,  and  in  the  aame 
year  was  calkd  to  the  bar  by  the  honour- 
able  sodety  of  Lmcoln's  Ina  He  joined 
the  eommittee  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  of  which  be 
continued  a  member  to  the  last.  Among 
their  earlicat  treatises  ia  one  nnmber 
from  hiA  pen,  on  Navigation.  Whilst 
continuing  to  practice  a^  a  barr Inter, 
be  settled  at  Blackhcath,  where  he  built 
a  small  astronomical  obserTator>\  Here 
be  trained,  m  hia  asBistant,  Bf  r.  Hartntip, 
who  ia  now  director  of  the  Observatory 
at  Liverpoob  In  his  newly  ehosen  re- 
creation  it  was  hi^i  chief  aim  to  be  of 
actual  use  to  science.  Unlike  the  mjyoritj 
of  amateur  astronomers  who  fit  up  obser- 
va lories,  he  did  not  consider  his  aa  a 
scientific  toy,  to  amuise  the  curioua  and 
astonisli  the  unlearned ;  he  determined 
to  devote  it  to  some  beneficial  purpose, 
and  he  selected  that  branch  of  astronomy 
for  paranit  that,  although  of  all  others  the 
moat  useful,  is  of  all  othera  the  most  un- 
intereaimg  and  laborious.  He  set  about 
observing  the  position.=i  of  certain  fixed 
Btara  of  different  juagTiitudefl,  with  the 
view  of  making  a  star  catalogue.  Carry- 
ing out  \m  monotonous  labours  with  a 
patience  and  peraistcnce  only  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  professional  astronomer,  ho 
realiwd  bis  valuable  iutcutiotiji,  and  in 
1938  presented  a  "Catalogue  of  Right 
Ascenaiona  of  131 S* Stars/'  to  the  Royal 
Aatronomieal  Society,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders,  and  Bubaequently 
secretary  and  prc^ident^  The  Boctety,  in 
recognition  of  this*  important  work, 
awarded  him  its  gold  medal  In  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Two  iupplcmcnLary  eata- 
logueB  of  similar  character  followed,  in 
the  yean  1S42  and  1854  respectively,  big 
lordship  having  in  the  meantime  trans- 
ferred his  observatory  to  Wrottesley. 
Besides  these  standard  works  ho  pro- 
secuted  several    other  sehea  of   obBer- 


vations,  all  of  which  partook  of  a  funda- 
mental character.  The  results  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Transact iona  of  the  above 
society  ;  one  important  set  of  observation* 
of  atara  for  the  determination  of  stellar 
parallax,  however,  appeara  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

Lord  Wrottcjiley  was  always  ready  to 
work  with  htiart  and  voice  when  science 
and  state  affaird  came  into  eonjunctioiL 
He  served  on  several  royal  commissions, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
**  Thoughts  on  Government  and  Legisla- 
tion/' In  1853,  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  Lieutenant 
!^Iaury's  scheme  of  meteorologieal  obser- 
vations and  discoveries,  especially  advo- 
cating the  keeping  of  meteorological 
records  of  winds  and  currents  by  the 
captains  of  merchant  ships  crossing  the 
great  oceans ;  a  result  of  these  observa- 
tions being,  that  the  passages  of  some  of 
these  ships  have  been  materially  shortened. 

In  Noveml>er^  1854,  he  suececded  the 
Earl  of  EoBse  aa  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  post  he  resigned  in  IMT- 
Up  to  within  a  Bhort  time  before  his 
death  he  maintained  his  Intercourse  with 
scientific  men  and  his  connection  with 
scientific  pursuits;  bis  observatory  also, 
under  the  charge  of  an  assbtftnt*  was 
kept  in  working  order. 

The  deceased  peer  succeeded  to  the  title 
in  1841  on  the  death  of  bis  father»  who, 
having  sat  for  many  years  as  M,P.  for 
StafFjrdahire  in  the  Whig  interest,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  at  her  Majesty's 
coronation  in  1838,  on  the  rcoommenda- 
tion  of  Visoount  Melbourne.  The  baro- 
netcy was  created  in  1642,  the  first  baronet 
having  received  his  title  for  services  in 
tlie  royal  cause  during  the  civil  wars. 

The  late  peer  married,  in  1821,  Sophia 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  GiSardi  Esq,,  of  Chillington,  by 
whom  he  has  left  issue  three  sons.  He 
is  flucceeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by 
his  eldest  son  Arthur,  who  was  bom  in 
1824,  and  married,  in  1861,  the  Hon, 
Augusta  Elizabeth  Benison,  second 
daughter  of  Albert,  1st  Lord  Londes- 
borough j  and  sister  of  the  present  peer. 


Sib  Juom  Soctq,  F.H.S. 

Od.  19.  At  his  residence,  Campden 
Hill,  Kensiijgton,  aged  82,  Sir  James 
South,  Km.,  F.R.a,  F.R.A.S,,  &c. 

The  deceased  was  the  son  of  a  dispens* 
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rng  druggist  who,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  carried  on  business  in 
Blackman-strcet,  Borough,  and  was  bom 
m  1785;  but  James  South  entered  upon 
a  higher  branch  of  the  medical  profeftsion, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  For  some  years  he 
practised  his  profession  in  Southwark, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  business  pursued 
the  study  of  astronomy,  in  connection 
with  which  he  made  some  extremely 
valuable  obsenrations.  In  1822  and  1823, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Herschel, 
he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  880  double 
stars.  A  further  series  of  obserrations  of 
458  double  and  triple  stars  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  in  1826.  A 
number  of  miscellaneous  observations, 
papers  on  astronomical  instruments,  &c., 
were  at  various  times  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  and  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Societies.  Of  the  latter.  Sir 
James  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for 
a  time  its  president;  of  the  former  he 
was  elected  fellow  in  1821,  and  received 
the  Copley  medal  in  1826.  Some  minor 
papers  and  articles  were  printed  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  and  in 
"  Phillips*  Annals  of  Philosophy."  Seve- 
ral tracts,  generally  of  a  critical  nature 
and  somewhat  severe  tone,  were  privately 
circulated  by  Sir  James,  and  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  daily  newspapers.  About 
the  year  1825  he  removed  to  Campden  Hill, 
Kensington,  where  he  established  a  very 
complete  observatory,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
not,  however,  publishing  any  results  of 
bis  labours  since  about  the  year  1835. 
In  the  equipment  of  this  observatory  Sir 
James  was  unfortunate,  for  one  large 
equatorial  instrument,  constructed  at  great 
expense,  in  the  defrayment  of  which  a 
law-suit  ensued,  gave  him  such  dissatis- 
faction that  he  had  it  broken  up  and  the 
parts  sold  by  auction. 

In  1830,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister,  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  for  several  years  past 
be  has  enjoyed  a  pension  of  300Z.  a  year 
on  the  civil  list,  for  his  contributions  to 
astronomical  science.  The  account  of 
Sir  James  South 's  astronomical  observa- 
tions during  his  residence  in  Southwark, 
published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions" for  1825,  is  accompanied  by  an 
interesting  description  of  the  five-foot  and 


seven-foot  eqnatoriaU  with  vhidi  the; 
were  made.  One  of  these  instrament 
is  still  mounted,  and  in  excellent  coo 
dition,  at  the  Campden  Hill  Obtervatorj 
There  are  also  in  the  obsenratoiy  a  seres 
foot  transit  instrument,  and  a  fourfoo 
transit  circle,  the  latter  celebrated  a 
having  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Groom 
bridge,  and  as  having  been  the  instnmen 
with  which  the  observations  were  mad 
for  the  formation  of  the  catalogue  of  di 
cumpolar  stars  which  bears  hia  name. 

The  deceased  married  in  1816,  Ann 
niece  and  sole  heiress  of  the  late  Josepl 
Ellis,  Esq.,  of  South  Lambeth,  whld 
lady  died  in  1851. 

Mabshal  O'Dohhell. 
Nov.  4.    At  Biarritz,   aged  58,  Dw 
Leopoldo  0*Donnell,  Marshal  of  Spain 
Count  of  Lucena,  Duke  of  Tetoan^  and  \ 
Grandee  of  the  First  Class. 

The  deceased  was  a  descendant  of  i 
family  of  Irish  refugees,  and  was  bom  in 
1808.  Ho  entered  the  Spanish  army  al 
an  early  age,  and  was  a  captain  when 
but  nineteen;  at  twenty-five  he  held  i 
colonels  commission,  and  after  the  deatb 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  1882,  he  dedand 
himself  in  favour  of  the  new  law  of  boo 
cession  and  the  regency  of  the  Qoeen- 
Mother.  While  his  brothers  were  fight- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  Don  Carlos  he  won 
laurels  in  the  constitutional  army.  He 
was  created  Count  of  Lncena  on  his  hav- 
ing compelled  Cabrera  to  raise  the  siege 
of  the  town  so  named,  and  at  the  conda- 
sion  of  the  civil  war  he  was  promoted  \a 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  was  a 
faithful  adherent  of  Maria  Christina*  and 
exerted  his  utmost  skill  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  the  centre  to  counterbalance  Um 
influence  of  Espartero,  notwithstanding 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  Queen'i 
position.  When  the  Queen-Mother  was 
at  length  compelled  to  resign  the  regency, 
he  watched  over  her  safety  and  guarded 
her  to  the  frontier.  Espartero*s  elevation 
to  the  regency  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  command,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
France.  While  in  exile  he  was  busy  in 
fomenting  the  agitation  against  Espar- 
tero; and  in  1841,  when  the  militaiy 
conspiracies  broke  out  all  over  Spain, 
General  O'Donnell  repaired  to  Pampe- 
luna,  where  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  rebellion.  Again  conquered  he  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  continued  to 
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eanj  on  hia  machinations  a^inst  the 
Itegent,  whom  he  had  the  sat  Israeli  on  to 
sec  overthrown  in  1843.  General  O'Don- 
nell  was  afterward »  sent  to  Cuba  aa 
cnpiam*general|  and  wliilc  there  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  said  to 
be  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  fila?e 
trade.  On  his  return  to  Spain  be  liecame 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  joined  the 
Opposition  against  the  Minbtnr.  Narvaex, 
on  his  return  to  power,  appointed  him 
director-general  of  the  infantry^  a  post 
which  he  filled  until  the  year  1851. 
Amid  the  Court  intriguca  of  thU  period 
he  left  the  party  of  Qnecn  OhriAtlna  and 
joined  the  Moderate  partyi  opposing  at 
the  same  time  the  Court  and  the  various 
Miniiitriea  whkh  succeeded  that  of  Bravo- 
Murilloj  under  Generals  lioncali  and  Ler- 
sundl  and  Count  San  Luifl.  Early  in 
18M  he  waa  implicated  in  a  conspiracy^ 
but  eontrired  to  avoid  the  warrant  for  his 
arreat,  and  to  keep  himself  concealed  for 
fiome  months  cither  in  Madrid  or  at 
Carvaligo  in  the  environs.  At  length,  In 
the  midst  of  tbe  tumults  excited  against 
the  Government  by  a  forced  loan,  be 
came  from  his  retreat  on  tlie  2Sth  June, 
took  the  lead  of  the  revolution,  and  fought 
an  indecisive  battle  with  the  royal  troops 
at  Vicalvaro-  On  the  7th  July  be  pub- 
lished a  palitical  programme,  dated  at 
Manianarea,  demanding  the  Constitution 
of  1837,  the  emandpation  of  Isahella,  the 
perpetual  banishment  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  iUTidry  important  reforms. 
Moat  of  the  captains-gecienil  joined  him 
with  their  troops.  Ki^partero  united  him- 
self to  him,  and  the  Queen  was  compelled 
to  dismiss  her  obnoxioius  Ministers,  and 
to  summon  Espartero  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment, in  which  General  O'Donnell  became 
Minister  of  War.  For  some  time  the  two 
chiefs  agreed,  but  at  length  a  dispute 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
Signer  de  la  Escosura  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  towards  tbe  Clerical  party. 
O'Donnell  declared  that  either  he  or  this 
Minister  must  resign,  and  EsparLera  re- 
plied, "  Both  or  neither."  After  a 
struggle  of  some  days*  duration  the  whole 
Ministry  resigned,  save  O'Donnellg  who 
waa  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry,  The  Cortes  waa  at  the  moment 
in  recess,  but  a  fraction  of  ii  met  and 
passed  a  rote  against  the  new  Premier, 
which  he  treated  aa  illegal  During  the 
few  days  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  July, 
185(},  he  succeeded  in  quelling  inanr- 
N.  S.  1867,  Vol.  IV, 


rections  which  broke  out  in  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  and  Saragossa,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  places.  He  was  speedily 
placed  in  a  false  position  for  one  who  bad 
declared  iuniRclf  an  advanced  Libera!,  for 
he  waa  hctwccn  the  men  of  progress  whom 
he  had  aliandoned,  and  theConsen-ativea, 
who  could  not  sec  in  him  their  represen- 
tative. In  point  of  fact  he  re-established 
the  CoHHtitntion  of  1845,  and  as  a  natuml 
result  Narvaez  returned  to  power.  In 
March,  IS 57,  General  O'Donnell  loit  his 
seat  in  the  Cortes,  hut,  keeping  that  in 
the  Senate,  he  there  opposed  Narvaex 
with  consummate  skilly  and  contributed 
mainly  to  Ui«  downfall  of  tlie  Minister, 
which  took  place  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  After  a  number  of  short-lived  Go- 
vernments had  succeeded  J  O'Donnell  re- 
turned to  power  on  the  lat  July,  1858, 
and  formed  one  of  the  moat  sucoeasfut 
Spanish  Governments  of  modern  days. 
The  most  remarkable  event  of  his  admi- 
nistration was  the  war  against  Morocco, 
which  wa^  declared  on  the  22nd  October, 
1859,  and  in  which  O'Donnell  took  the 
field  as  commaDder-in-cbicf,  After  much 
loss  and  sneering,  from  the  climate  and 
the  heavy  raim,  as  well  as  from  sangai- 
nary  engagements  in  January^  a  great 
victory  was  won  on  the  4th  February, 
1S60,  and  on  the  f}th  Tetuan  waa  cap-- 
tured.  Mulcy  Abba^,  the  Moorish  gene- 
ral, entered  into  negotiations  which  "mtxt 
broken  olF.  The  Spanish  army  marched 
upon  Tangier  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and. 
after  two  battles,  the  second  of  which  was 
a  dc(i  is  ire  victory,  peace  was  imposed 
upon  fttorocco,  with  conditions  such  as 
enaured  its  permanence.  This  war  pro- 
duced a  great  moral  eflTect,  and  O'Donnell, 
and  his  general s^  EtehaguOp  Zahclla,  Ros, 
and  Prim,  became  deaervedly  popular  in 
Spain.  He  waa  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of 
field  marshal  and  created  Duke  of  Tetiian, 
On  Dec.  G^  1860^  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  him.  He  continued  in  o£lc& 
till  Fehmary,  1363,  when  he  resigned  it\ 
con^qucncc  of  the  Queen's  refusal  to  dis^ 
so  We  the  Chambers,  ajid  was  succeeded  aa 
War  Minister  by  General  Coneha.  Since 
then  he  has  been  both  in  "and  out  of 
power.  In  1864  Narvaez  was  again  Preai* 
dent  of  tbe  Council,  but  in  the  next  year 
O'Donnell  held  the  reins;  however,  in 
July,  1866,  he  again  was  compelled  to 
resign  office^  and  Narvaez,  resumed  the 
post  of  President  of  the  CounciL— ifor/i^ 
iuQ  PmU 
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ilti^.  11.  At  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
Capt.  Charles  Russell  Colt,  of  Mount  Hes- 
lington,  Spring  Grove,  formerly  of  the  3rd 
Light  Dragoons,  and  56th  Regt. 

Ay^.  19.  At  Rocklands,  Warepa,  Ota- 
go,  New  Zealand,  Capt.  Henry  John  Bews, 
late  Ceylon  Rifle  Regt,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  J.  Bews,  esq..  Paymaster  73rd  R^. 

At  Albano,  of  Asiatic  cholera,  the  Mar- 
chese  Serlussi  Crescenti,  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX. 

Sept.!,  At  Teapore,  Assam,  murdered  in 
his  sleep,  aged  26,  Richard  Falcon,  eeq., 
assistant-magistrate. 

Sept,  3.  At  Nusserabad,  aged  27, 
Robert  Cosens-Weir,  esq.,  of  Bogangreen, 
N.B.,  Capt.  1st  (The  Royal)  Regt. 

SepU  8.  At  Camp,  Synee,  Meerut,  of 
cholera,  Lieut.  Andrew  Jackson,  3rd  Regt. 

Sept.  9.  At  Batasore,  Bengal,  aged  29, 
Branthwayt  Beevor  Ford,  M.RC.S.,  Civil 
Surgeon,  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Ford,  of  Longton. 

Sept.  10.  At  Bolanim,  Secunderabad, 
aged  28,  William  Henry  Balders,  Lieut 
18th  Hussars,  youngest  son  of  Major-Qen. 
and  Lady  Katherine  Folders. 

Sept,  13.  At  Ejumptee,  Capt  John 
Ferrers,  3rd  Madras  Cavalry,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  W.  E.  Ferrers,  esq. 

Sept.  14.  At  Meerut,  of  cholera.  Major 
Frederick  R.  N.  Fortescue,  second  sou  of 
the  late  Matthew  Fortescue,  esq.,  of 
Stephenstown. 

Sept.  16.  At  Toolburra,  Queensland, 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  aged  22,  Oc- 
tavius  Frederick,  son  of  the  late  James 
Farquharson,  esq. ,  of  Invercauld. 

Sept,  17.  On  board  the  P.  and  0.  s.-e. 
Nxihick,  between  Aden  and  Ceylon,  Henry 
B.  Bromley,  Paymaster  10th  Regt^ 

Sept,  19.  At  Tangier,  aged  64,  Agnes, 
Lady  Reade,  widow  of  CoL  Sir  Thomas 
Reade,  ILCB.,  and  H.B.M.'8  Agent  and 
Consul-Oeneral  at  Tunis. 

Sept,  24.  At  Jumalpore,  aged  33,  Lan- 
caster Byron  J.  Davies,  Capt  Bengal 
Army,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Lancaster 
Davies,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Jamaica. 

SepU  25.  At  Calcutta,  aged  19,  Russell 
P.  W.  Hill,  Lieut  107th  Regt,  only  son 
of  the  late  Col.  Charles  Thorold  Hill. 

At  Callao,  Peru,  of  apoplexy,  aged  89, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Murphy,  M.A.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.in  1850,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1854  ;  he  was  appointed  London 
Secretary  to  the  L-ish  Society  in  1858, 


and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  ae 
as  British  Chaplain  at  Callao. 

At  Nynee  Tal,  East  Indies,  Chaa 
Haley  Richaides,  C.S.,  eldest  son  of  ^ 
Eardley  Richardee,  es^.,  of  Brynsit 
Cardiganshire. 

SepU  29.  At  Sealkote,  Punjab,  ( 
WUliam  SUunton  Pieraoo,  B.S.C.,  d 
son  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Wm.  Piei 
of  Langstone,  Hants. 

Oct.  3.  At  Broadwell,  Qloucestera 
aged  72,  William  Polhill,  esq.,  onthei 
pay  of  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons.  Th< 
ceased  was  bom  in  1795,  and  having  1 
educated  at  the  school  of  the  Rer.  1 
Sampson,  D.D.,  of  Petersham,  prooe 
thence  to  join  the  16th  Light  Dragooi 
Comet,  by  purchase,  in  July,  1 
Having  completed  his  driUs,  he  was 
patched  to  the  army  under  the  Duk 
Wellington,  and  shared  in  the  gloric 
Waterloo  at  the  early  age  of  twenty. 
Dec ,  1815,  he  succeeded  to  a  lieutea 
in  his  regiment  without  purchase, 
next  year  he  exchanged  into  the  1st 
Quards,  and  ultimately  went  on  the  ! 
pay  of  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons  in  J 
1819.  Mr.  PoUull  had  cultivated  a  i 
for  agricultural  pur8uits,and  induistric 
carried  out  his  inclination  on  his 
estate  at  Broadwell  in  a  liberal  and  sk 
manner.  He  was  much  respeeted  b 
neighbours,  not  only  for  the  urbanii 
his  manners,  and  the  genial  kindnei 
his  disposition,  but  for  hia  imtirini 
nevolence  towards  those  in  distresa 
sickness  among  the  poor.  In  dior 
lived  a  life  of  great  usefulness  as  a  < 
try  gentleman,  and  died  regretted  t 
who  knew  him. 

Oct.  5.  At  Allahabad,  W.  Geo.  I 
Oarrow,  Lieut.  107th  R^.,  eldest  • 
the  late  Rev.  Q.  Baker  Oarrow,  recb 
Chiselborough,  Somerset 

At  Palermo,  of  cholera,  aged  S3,  C 
Oiulio  Cesareski 

Oct.  7.    At  Banda,  Central  India, 
31,  William  Pickard,  esq.,   Lieut 
Regt  of  N.  L,  second  son  of  H.  W.  Pie 
esq.,  of  Sturminster  Marshall,  Dorset 

Oct  8.  Aged  35,  the  Hon.  Di 
Persse  Bingham.  He  was  the  third 
viving  son  of  Denis  Arthur,  Srd 
Clanmorris,  by  Maria  Helena,  second 
of  Robert  Persse,  esq.,  of  Rozborougl 
Oalway,  and  was  bom  in  1832.         g 

At  Barbadoes,  from  yellow  fever, 
27|  Charles  Tempest  Sheringfaam,  i 
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16tli  RogL,  younger  son  of  the  late  J.  T* 
Slieringham,  esq.,  of  Kent  Lodge^  Hau- 
well,  Middlesex. 

Oct,  11.  At  Ciiiro,  Egypt,  Alice,  reUct 
<A  theR«v,  Rudolpk  T.  Lleder. 

At  PUayndre,  Bala,  co,  Monmouth,  aged 
73,  George  Price  Lloyd,  e^q.  ^  of  Pbayndre. 
He  was  the  eldest  aon  of  the  late  Ker. 
Simon  Lloyd,  B.A.,  of  Plasyndre,  by 
Bridget,  daa.  of  CoL  Price,  of  Pigeonaford^ 
Cardigansbire ;  Le  waa  borD  in  17^4  ;  waa 
a  magistrate  aud  di^puty-lieu tenant  for  co. 
Monmouth,  and  served  aa  high  aherilSr  of 
that  County  in  1840,  Mr.  Lloyd  marned, 
in  1826,  Emma,  dau.  of  M»  Louis  Piesa*, 
of  London,  but  haTing  left  no  children,  is 
aiic€e(idi>d  in  his  estates  bj  his  nephew, 
James  H.  Lloyd,  esq.^  who  was  bora  id  1 846. 

Oct,  12.  At  Florence,  aged  50,  Antonio 
Publicola,  Prince  Santa-Croce,  Dulte  of 
Corchiano,  and  Grandee  of  Spain. 

Oci>  13.  At  Bath,  Catherine,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ashley,  LL,D.,  and  dau.  of  tho 
iate  Charlfld  Ward,  esq.,  of  HoUy  Mount, 
Queen's  Co. 

At  his  residence,  in  Limerick,  suddenly ^ 
of  heart  disease,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Ken* 
nedy,  a  gentleman  well  known  iti  Irish 
sporting  circles.  He  had  for  some  years 
been  master  of  the  Limerick  harriers,  and, 
indeed,  of  late  maintained  the  pack  almoat 
at  hiJ  sole  expense;  but  failing  health 
compelled  Mm  to  glye  them  up.  Being 
unable  to  find  any  sportsman  in  the 
countj  who  could  bo  induced  to  take  up 
the  pack,  Mr»  Kennedy  was  obUged  to 
dispose  of  the  dogs  by  auction,  and  they 
were  accordingly  purchased  for  the  Hunt- 
ing Club  of  Tipperary. 

At  Dudley  House,  Brighton,  Pridcaux 
Sclby  Rickards,  esq. 

Ott  16.  At  St.  Lawrence,  Ram^gate, 
aged  63,  Anthony  Crofton,  esq.,  J.P* 

At  Cranbrook,  Kent,  aged  58,  Elijca- 
beth  Adair  St.  Barbe,  wife  of  the  Kev\ 
Daniel  Smart,  and  eldest  dau«  of  the  late 
J,  Baker  Sladen,  esq.,  of  Ripple  Court, 

At  Ealing,  aged  72,  Elka  Jane,  relict  of 
the  late  Major  Frederick  Du  Veraet,  and 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Parker,  esq., 
of  yt*  John's,  New  Brunswick. 

Oct,  17.  On  board  the  P.  and  0.  ship 
/?5Hi/^;o<Mi,  aged  S3,  Capt.  Carey  James  de 
Lancoy,  B.H.C.,  eldeet  son  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Col.  De  Lancey,  of  Guernsey,  late 
of  the  82nd  and  1 0  th  Hegts. 

At  Alexandria,  Major  Charles  Ker  Mac- 
donald,  fomifrly  of  the  42nd  Highlanders, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Col  11, 
Macdonald,  C.£,  H-A.,  of  Inchkenneth, 
Aigyleshtre. 

AtRanugate,  aged  49,  Elisabeth,  dau. 
of  the  Irite  Rev.  Honry  Thomson,  of  Eaa- 
tingleigh,  Kent. 


At  Awebridge,  Hants,  aged  33,  Henry 
Nerille  Cotton  Thurston,  esq.,  late  Capt, 
7th  Royal  Fusilieraand  13th  Regt ,  younger 
son  of  John  Thurston,  esq.,  of  Thornbury. 

At  Avington,  Winchester,  fl^ed  fi*2,  the 
Rev.  W.  Whitehead.  .M.A,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Worcester  Coll.,  Oxford,  where 
he  gra^luated  B.A.  in  1886,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1338 ;  he  was  appointed  curate 
of  the  parish  chureh,  Camberwell,  in 
1846,  and  rector  of  Avington  in  1360, 

Ott.  18,  At  Padgate,  Lancashire,  aged 
14,  Claude  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  Rer. 
A-  A,  Bddgman. 

At  Tarrant  Hinton,  Dorset,  aged  30, 
Heory  Thomas  Stanes  Davis,  Capt.  RM. 
L.L,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Davisi 
vicar  of  Tarrant  Monkton. 

At  Lower  Darwen,  Mary»  wife  of  the 
Eev.  Jamea  Kirkkod  Glazebrook,  M.A. 

In  Upper  Wimpole-Htreot,  aged  69, 
Matthew  Knapp,  esq.,  of  Little  Lin  ford, 
Bucks,  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Primal t  Knipp,  of  Little  Linford, 
and  rector  of  Sheuley,  Bucka,  by  Rebecca 
Ann,  dau.  of  —  Goodwin,  esq.  He  was 
bom  at  Bath,  April  3, 1798  ;  educated  by 
private  tutors,  and  graduated  at  Univer- 
aity  Coll.,  OxforiJ.  He  was  a  magistrate  and 
deputy- lie ut.  for  Bucks.  He  married  irst, 
in  1820,  Anna,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Ed  ft' in  A,  Burnaby,  esq.,  of  Baggrave 
Hall,  CO,  Leicester  (she  died  in  1SS6) ; 
and  second,  Mary  Leigh,  dau.,  of  Richard 
Leigh  Spencer,  esq. ;  he  bos  left,  with 
other  issue,  by  his  first  wife,  Matthew 
Gronville  Samwell,  who  now  succeeds  to 
the  family  estate;  he  was  born  in  1832, 
and  married,  in  1867|  Catherine  Eliza 
Bpottitwoode,  only  dau.  of  the  hkte  Lieut. 
R.  Robertson  Bruce. 

At  Edinburgh,  Geoiige  McClelland, 
esq.,  W.S. 

At  Cheltenham^  the  Rev.  Maurice  Smelt, 
M.A.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Coll., 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  180d, 
and  pro^^eedcd  M.A.  in  180& ;  he  was  ap* 
pointed  rector  of  Slindon  and  Binsted, 
Sussex,  in  1 850. 

At  Wootl  Ditton,  Mary  Rice,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Joeiah  Walker. 

At  Southampton,  Mary,  the  widow  of 
Capt.  Samuel  White  way,  R.N, 

C?rf.  19.  At  the  Observatory,  Campden- 
hill,  Kensington,  aged  82,  Sir  Jamea 
South,  LL.D,     See  Obituabt. 

Joseph  Bateson,  esq.,  J.P,,  of  Leeds, 
Yorkshire .  He  served  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  that  borough  for  the  year  1850, 

At  Greenwich,  aged  SO,  the  Rev.  Cail 
Von  Bulow,  for  twenty  years  Foreign 
Chapbin    on    board    the    Hospital  Ship 

At    Woolston,    Southampton,    Dorcas 
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West  GeilB,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
lieut-CoL  Thomas  Qeils,  of  Qeilston, 
Dumbarton,  N.B. 

At  Finharen,  Forfarshire,  ftged  71,  David 
Qreenhill-Gardyne,  esq.,  of  Hnhaven  and 
Qlenforsa.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Charles  Qreenhill,  esq.,  of  Feam,  oo. 
Forfar,  by  Clementina,  dau.  of  J.  Gardyne, 
esq.,  of  Gardyne,  and  was  bom  in  1796. 
He  was  educated  at  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  at  Haileybury  Coll.,  and 
was  appointed  in  1816  to  the  (^vil  Service 
of  the  U.E.I.C.,  under  whom  he  held  high 
appointments,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1841.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  was 
a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  for  co. 
Ar^ll,  married,  in  1830,  Mary,  dau.  of 
C.  Wallace,  esq.,  R,N.,  of  Woodaide,  by 
whom  he  has  left  issue,  an  only  son, 
Charles,  Capt.  Coldstream  Guards,  by 
whom  he  is  succeeded  in  his  estates ;  he 
was  bom  in  1881,  and  married,  in  1858, 
the  Hon.  Amelia  Anne,  dau.  of  William 
Henry,  9th  Viscount  Strathallan. 

At  Neyland,  Pembroke  Dock,  Amy  de 
Beauvoir,  wife  of  Lieut -Col.  Lennox, 
R.A. 

At  Canterbury,  aged  95,  the  Bev.  Henry 
John  Parker.  M.A.  He  was  educated  at 
St  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1792,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1797 ;  he  was  Oresham  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  was  formerly  rector  of 
High  Halden,  Kent 

At  Plymouth,  aged  23,  William  Heniy 
Parkes,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  «f. 
Parkes,  rector  of  Hilgay. 

At  Hullavington,  aged  26,  Philip  Ed- 
ward Powys,  late  Lieut  57th  Eegt,  only 
son  of  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Powys. 

AfSeacroft  Hall,  Yorkshire,  Sarah,  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Wilson,  esq. 

At  her  residence  in  Bemera-street,  Ox- 
ford-street, suddenly,  from  the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel,  Madame  Boleno,  the  cele- 
brated danseuse  and  columbine.  She 
was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 

Oct  20.  At  Oakhill,  Great  Malvern, 
aged  37,  the  Lady  Georgina  Mary  Louisa 
Oakley.  Her  ladyship  was  the  eldest  dau. 
of  Henry  Geoi^e,  2nd  Earl  of  Ducie,  by 
the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Dutton,  eldest  dau.  of 
Lord  Sherborne.  Her  ladyship  was  bom 
July  18, 1831,  and  married,  Jan.  29, 1856, 
the  Rev.  Charles  £.  Oakley,  vicar  of 
St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  late  rector 
of  Wickwar,  Gloucestersiiire,  who  died 
suddenly  from  fever  contracted  in  the 
course  of  his  ministrations  among  the 
poor  in  Sept.,  1865.  Her  ladyship  leaves 
several  children. 

At  Dublin,  aged  65,  the  Hon.  George 
Handcock.  He  was  the  second  surviving 
•on  of  Richard,  2nd  Lord  CasUemaine,  by 


Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  Arthur  Frex 
esq;,  and  was  bom  in  1802;  he  marri 
in  1833,  Elizabeth  Alicia,  yoangestdaa 
Robert  Henry  French,  esq.,  and  cousii 
Lord  de  Freyne,  by  whom  he  has 
issue  several  children. 

At  Brighton,  aged  24,  Henry  Kimbei 
Gould,  esq.,  late  of  the  85th  Regt 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  Anne,  widot 
Lieut-Gen.  Marriott,  of  Avonbank,  V 
cestershire,  and  sister  of  Sir  Thoe 
Beckett,  bart,  of  Somerby  Park. 

At  Bath,  aged  70,  Robert  Justice,  C 
mander  RN.  The  deceased  was  bon 
1795,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1811 
midshipman  on  board  the  EUfkand^ 
having  served  for  some  time  on  the  K( 
Sea  and  Baltic  stations,  and  off  the  oo 
of  Ireland  and  Portugal,  he  proceeded 
the  East  Indies.  He  was  present  at 
battle  of  Algiers,  and  for  hia  coodnci 
that  engagement  he  was  promoted  to 
rank  of  lieutenant 

At  Great  Malvern,  aged  82,  Miss  Glo 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Glo 
for  many  years  rector  of  8t  Lawra 
Norwich.  "  On  her  foundations  the  T< 
Sol-fa  method,  which  has  been  so  laij 
adopted  throughout  the  country, 
built  She  would  never  allow  that 
modifications  which  Mr.  Curwen  mad( 
her  system  were  improvements,  bat 
watched  the  spread  of  the  modified  sji^ 
with  an  active  interest*' — Qwurdiaiti, 

At  Frettenham,  aged  60,  Katha 
Louisa,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Shirle; 

At  Bideford,  Devon,  aged  70,  ik 
James  Simpson,  esq.,  R.N.,  C.B. 

Aged  34,  Charlotte  Katherine  dai 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Stoddart 

At  Byfield,  Northamptonshire^  i 
83,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wether«U,  M.A. 
was  educated  at  St  Edmund's  Hall, 
ford,  where  he  graduated  fi.A.  in  1 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1814  ;  he  was 
pointed  rector  of  Byfield  in  1819. 

Oct,  21.  At  Folkestone,  Sarah  JaB( 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  E 
Bagshawe,  of  Bath. 

At  6,  Norland-square,  Netting- 
aged  55,  Frances  Mary,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  Barry,  M.A.,  and  eldest  ' 
of  the  late  Rev.  H.  J.  Randolph,  1^ 
of  Yate  House,  Gloucestershire. 

At  16,  Prince's-square,  Hyde-f 
aged  71,  Frederick  Dawes  Danvers,  < 
late  of  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Lanca 
an  old  and  valued  civil  servant  of 
Crown. 

At  Boston,  aged  68,  Elisabeth,  relu 
the  Rev.  Robert  Duckle,  of  Gainsboro 
Lincolnshire. 

At  Boulogne,  aged  70,  Mary  A 
widow  of  William  M.  Keogh,  esq., 
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mother  of  the  Rigtt  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Keogh. 

At  SoutliB^a,  aged  10  weeks,  Emily 
LouLaa,  infant  dau.  of  CoL  Longdeu, 
RA, 

At  Aber,  Korth  Walei,  Lieut  Conway 
Richard  Reevet,  K. A.,  second  »qd  of  the 
late  Richard  Reeves,  eaq  .,  of  Dublin. 

In  Harley  street,  aged  88,  Jane  Mury, 
the  only  aurviviog  d»u.  of  the  kte  CoL 
Trotting:ham» 

At  Hutton  Rudby,  Yorkahire,  Nanny» 
^idow  of  the  Rev,  Hector  Francis 
Vaughan,  M.  A.,  rector  of  MyahalL 

At  Derby,  aged  52,  Catherine  Sophk^ 
Mcond  <^Au,  of  the  kte  W.  T.  Welfitt^ 
^etq.*  of  Manby  Hall,  Lincolnahire. 

At  Post  Oak  Spring,  Boeme,  Kendall 
Coanty,  Teiaa,  of  congestive  chill,  iged 
59,  George  Wilkins  Kendall,  eaq.  He 
waa  a  native  of  Vennoni^  and  waa  the 
author  of  "  The  Narraiire  of  the  Santa 
T^  Espedition."  He  wat  alao  the  icnior 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Ntins  OrkanH 
Picayune ,  the  publication  of  which 
he  began  in  1835.  Of  late  years  Mr. 
Kendall  devoted  much  of  bia  time  to 
etock  grazing  on  bia  extenaive  plantation 
in  Texaa. 

OeL  2X  At  Exton  Houee,  Oakham, 
nged  46,  Adelaide  Harriet  Augoata, 
Counteaa  of  Gainaborougb.  The  deceased 
«ounteefi  waa  the  eldest  dan,  of  William 
Oeorge,  1 7th  Earl  of  ErroU,  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Fitzclareiiee,  a  dan.  of  William 
IV.  and  Mr«.  Jordan.  She  was  bom 
Oct  ]8,  1821,  and  married  Nov.  1,  ISIl, 
Charles  George  (then  Yiacount  Campden, 
tiow  the  Earl  o{  Oainflboroiigli),  l>y  whom 
fihe  leavea  iaaue  two  Bona.  The  kte 
Counteas  of  Oainaboniugh  waa  one  of  the 
likd'im  selected  for  the  honour  of  officiat- 
ing a«  bridesmaid  at  the  Queen  a  marriage. 

At  Dudley,  aged  87^  Uomeliud  Cart- 
wright,  eaq.,  magistrate  and  deputy-lieu- 
tenant for  the  couutiea  of  Worcezster  and 
Stafford. 

At  Exeter,  aged  81,  the  Rev,  P,  H. 
Douglaii. 

At  8,  Ruaaell-road,  Kensington ,  aged 
ifl,  William  Jamea  Levinge,  eaq.  He  waa 
the  seventh  aon  of  the  late  Sir  Hi  chard 
'Levinge,  hart.,  of  Knockdrin  Cfatle,  co, 
Westmeath,  by  Elizabeth  Anne,  eldest 
^lau,  and  eventually  co-heir  of  Thomas 
Boothby,  l»t  Lord  llancliffef  and  waa  born 
in  1821  ;  be  married,  in  18:18,  Anna 
Mario,  only  dau,  of  John  Miohael  i^enry, 
Baron  de  Robeck,  and  gnmddau.  of  Valen- 
tine, Lord  Cloncuiry,  by  whom  he  has 
left  iaaue  two  soua  and  one  dau. 

At  I  ngadon ,  D  e von ,  aged  6 1 ,  Charles  Hal  e 
Monro,  eaq*  He  wa*  the  eldest  son  of  late 
Samea  MonrOj  «sq.,  of  Lymingtcn,  Hantsj 


by  Martha  Anne,  dau,  of  Jamea  Samber, 
esq,,  of  Lymingtou,  and  was  bom  in  1816  ; 
he  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  at 
Kxuter  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  was  a  magis* 
trate  and  deputy-lieut  for  Devon.  Mr. 
Monro  waa  twice  married  :  first,  in  1827, 
to  Mary  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  Patrick 
McDougall,  eeq.f  of  McDougall,  co.  Argyll ; 
and  secondly,  in  I860,  to  Anne  Spooner, 
eldest  dau,  of  William  Bowie,  esq,,  M.D., 
of  Bath,  tie  has  left  by  the  former, 
with  other  iaaue,  a  son  and  heir,  Charles 
Jamea  Hale,  late  Capt.  36  th  Foot,  who  was 
born  in  1828,  and  married  in  1555,  Marion 
dau*  of  George  Withington,  esq.,  of  Park- 
field,  CO.  Lancjidter. 

At  Ply  mouthy  aged  67,  Commander 
Stephen  Rt)«s  Watts,  R.N.  The  deceased 
was  bom  in  17**9,  and  entered  the  navy 
in  1810,  as  midnhipman  on  board  the 
VictoTff,  and  served  aucceasively  in  the 
Channel  and  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
North  American,  Home,  St  Helena,  Brsr 
zilian,  and  West  Indian  stations.  He 
married  in  1832,  Mary  Anne,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev*  Charles  Phiipot, 
rector  of  Ripple,  Kent,  by  whom  he  hcia 
left  issue. 

At  Bow,  aged  70,  Maria,  widow  of 
Ca[>t.  AleiandtT  Weynton,  of  the  Trinity 
House. 

Ort.  23.  At  Eyton,  Wellington,  Shrop- 
shire, aged  41,  William  Ansiow,  eaq,, 
Lietit.  7th  Sbropi)bire  Rifle  Volunteers. 

At  Ecclea,  Manchester,  aged  Ql>,  the 
Rev.  Jt>hn  Armstrong. 

At  York,  aged  23,  Joseph  Lawrence 
Milllgan,  eaq.,  Cornet  1  Uh  tluBsarfi,  only 
soo  of  Joseph  MilligaD,  esq.,  formerly 
Comptroller  of  Convicts,  in  Tsamania. 

At  Abertlt?en,  aged  17,  Matthew  Wil- 
liam Smillio,  edt|.,  only  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  William  Smillio,  Advocate-Gentirol 
of  the  Province  of  South  Au'stralia. 

Oct.  24.  At  Wolverdingtoo,  Warwick- 
shire, aged  five  weeks,  Minna,  the  infant 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Courtney, 

Aged  39,  Francis  Emilius  Gary,  youngest 
sou  of  the  late  Robert  Cary  Klwes,  eaq., 
of  Great  Billing,  Nortliamptoushire. 

At  the  Weir,  Hereford,  aged  81,  John 
Griffiths,  eaq.  He  waa  the  aecond  son  of 
the  lute  John  Griffitha,  e^.,  of  Bishop 'a 
Caatle,  Salop,  and  was  bom  in  1786.  He 
was  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieut.  for 
Herefordshire,  served  as  High  Sheriff  of 
that  county  in  18 "2 7,  and  was  formerly  a 
merchant  at  Madras.  Mr.  Grifflths  mar- 
ried in  1821,  Mary  Anno,  dau,  of  the  Rev. 
John  Harward,  of  Hartlebury,  co,  Wor- 
cester, and  has  left  ia^ue. 

At  Grantham,  aged  ^5t  MarijL,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Bethel  Otley,  kte  reoior 
of  Welby. 
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At  Hereford  road,  BaygwiUr, SrwinnUi, 
widow  of  ThoK.  Smith,  esq.,  Comm&oder 
F.N^  aod  fourth  d&ti.  of  J,  B*  KoTtgo, 

At  St  George's  VilU,  01ouoesterro«d, 
RegflQtVpark,  iig«d  47,  Willofighhy  Han- 
ier  Weiss,  esq.  He  was  the  eldest  ton  of 
the  Ute  Oaspard  Weiss,  esq  ,  of  Liverpool 
aud  Manheim^  and  was  horn  io  1820.  He 
wu  musically  educateil  in  Paris,  with  M. 
W.  Balf««  eaq.^  and  in  London  under  Sir 
G«M>rge  Smaii.  aod  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  iha  riincfl»*s  Theatre^  in  January^ 
}  843.  as  Count  Rodolpho«  in  the  opera  of 
La  ^SimJiamMt/a,  and  had  ever  since  hdd 
a  prominent  position  bofore  the  public, 
hoib  on  the  Ijtio  stage  and  in  the  concert 
room.  He  eang  aa  fir«i  baas  singer  in  all 
the  great  musi^  lestiTals  of  Gloucester, 
Hereford.  Woreearter,  Leeds*  Bradford, 
Birminghani;  aUo  at  the  Uandel  Fes- 
tivals, and  at  Windsor  Csstle  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  His  fame  at  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  is  well  known,  and  no 
proviDcial  tour  was  complete  without  his 
name*  Mr.  Weisa  married,  in  1845« 
QeoTig;ina  A.  Barrett,  a  favourite  vocaUst, 
by  whom  he  has  left  an  only  daughter. 

Oof.  25.  At  1,  £&£cx-court|  Temple, 
aged  40,  Frederick  LAwrence»  esq.,  bar- 
rieter-at-law.  He  wss  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  John  LAwrence^  esq.,  of  Hishsm, 
Berkahire,  by  Maiy,  dau.  of  John  Jen- 
ningSf  esq.«  of  Windsor.  He  was  bom  at 
Biaham  in  1S21 ,  and  having  been  educated 
at  a  pnvate  school  at  SI  JohnVwood,  was 
called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  tn 
1849,  and  practised  on  the  Oxford  Circuit, 
and  at  the  Eierka  nnd  Middlcflex  Scisiona 
Mr     '  was  well  known   in   the 

lit<^i  s  the  author  of  the  '*  Life 

of  1  i..  ,  .,  He  was  formerly  ODu  of  the 
•ttistants  in  the  £ook  Department  of  the 
Bntioh  Museum,  He  wna  also  active  us 
President  of  a  Garibaldian  Comujittee, 
The  <Ieceai>ed  gentleman,  who  wils  un- 
married, was  buried  at  Ken^l -green 
cemetery, — Law  7«mes. 

At  itipon,  of  apoplexy,  aged  51,  William 
Hiirriflon,  bookBeller  and  printer.  Mr, 
Harrison  was  well  known  in  the  noith  of 
England  as  a  local  antiquary  of  consider- 
able knowledge  and  industry.  As  a 
printer  he  bad  been  the  means  kA  pro* 
dnoing  some  of  the  most  important  b<>t>k4 
nrhidi  illuetrafe  the  history  and  tt»p<>* 
gTAphy  of  old  Northumbria,  e.*?,,  the 
**  Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey,"  edited 
for  the  Surteea  Society,  by  John  Hie. 
Walbmn,  esq.,  F.S.A- ;  the  "  Hi>tory  of 
Gainfor<J,*'  by  the  same  and 

the  "  Baronia   Auglica   t  '   of 

't&.f.  Thomas  Christopher  i.-m^s  The 
deceasvfl    was    born    at    Leudrioki    near 


vf  Mr.  Hoberi  Hj 
place*  »od  grAodaon  fit 
riaoot   of  Red   Hill, 
who  WAS  murdered  i& 
his  own  iKHiae,  alxnit    _ 

Alter  a  abort  insiesa^ 
irOlkular,  Ddiior  o|  tbe 
author  of  saver&l  weU 
various  departments  of 
ture.  The  lat«  Pkofi 
IcKiturer  cm  Katnoml 
Board  of  NattoiMil 
wher©  hA  acquired  a 
reputation.  Of  late  ji 
buted  many-  Smportanit 
periodical  W 
widow  and  f 

At  ^Ondg^ie,    rvt-m 

Leedfl,  wife  of  Brevi 
NicolU  O^firien.  of 

At  16,  Welbeck 
square,  Jaaet,  widow  of 
Itobertson,  minister  of 
Slamannan^  N.B. 

At  lotwood  HaH,  K< 
John,  yoiuDser  eon  ol  0 
Unthank,  eecj. 

At  Bath,  fl^d  83,  Sanb 
Thomas  WateroKsn^ 

At  FHosled,  Keait^  1^ 
death  of  her  krotl>er, 
agr^  "  •  '  ticea  KUeo,  wi 
Bti  itts  Wriftht» 

of  i^„,  .  .,  A'orthainj 

Oct.  2<|,  Al  the 
Ringor,  N,  Wales, 
deriok  O'Bryen  Fita! 
RN,  He  was  the 
of  Orkney^  by  the  H- 
aecond  dau.  of  Ge 
and  was  bora  in  a\ 
educated  at  iho  Ho^U 
t<rcd  the  navy  jn  1846^ 
commander  to  18ri3. 
1S53,  Hilary  Anne  TajW. 
the  late  R  T.  S.  AtraLatn. 
he  bsd  iftstie  four  sona  and 

Lady      Margaret       Fita* 
daughter  of  the  Marqula 
of  Kiidure. 

AtTi.'^      ■ 
ningbant 
nock,  A 

At  S 
reoT  •=-- 

-  itfter,  u, 

Alir  ^v,    n.  J. 

At  r«ii,a|^i  ]!>,  Blacidi^ 
of  the  Hev  i\  H.  SonMriiai 
M.i1  ^ 

rV,  Ca« 

Ocf.  27.  At  Wn>ttcii%. 
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Bight  Hon.  Lord  Wroltcalcy.    See  Obi- 

la  London,  aged  79,  Lady  ElkabeOi 
Add  Smyth,  She  waa  the  eldest  surviving 
dau.  of  George,  4lh  Duke  of  Graftou, 
K.G.,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Maria,  second 
dan.  of  James,  2ud  Earl  of  Waldegrave, 
mi<\  WM  boro  in  June,  17&8.  She  married, 
in  ISU/her  conaiD,  John  Henry  Smyth, 
esq,,  who  died  in  IS22. 

At  Tulloch  Cftatle,  Roas-Bhire,  Mrs, 
Marie  DavidEoii,  of  TuOoch.  She  waa  the 
eldest  dan.  of  John  Mackenzie,  eaq.,  and 
grauddan,  of  iSir  H,  M&ckenziet  of  Gair- 
lock;  and  married,  in  1847  (aa  hln  4th 
wife),  Duncan  Davidson,  eaq.,  of  Tulioeb. 

At  Worthing^  Sussex,  ag*jd  ^^^  tlic  Ker» 
WilUiim  Kew  Fletcher,  M.A.  Ho  waa 
educated  at  Magdalen  Coll,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B-A.  in  1825,  and 
proceeded  M.A.  in  18*28 ;  at  hia  decease 
he  was  Senior  Chaplun  at  Bombay. 

Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  aged  54,  William 
Knox,  esq.,  of  Clonleigh,  00.  Donegal.  He 
was  the  ddeat  eon  of  the  late  Rev.  VVilliaDi 
Knox,  rector  of  CJonleigh,  who  died  in 
ISffO,  by  his  first  wife,  Samb,  dan*  of  the 
lite  Sir  Andrew  Ferguiaon,  hart.,  and  waw 
horn  io  1813.  Ho  was  formerly  in  the 
iladraa  Civil  Sci  vice,  and  married,  firat, 
in  1863,  Gertrude,  *!au.  of  T.  Dohiae, 
esq.,  R.N.  (who  tlied  in  1860).  and 
secondly,  in  166J,  Mary  Isabella,  dau,  of 
B.  Frend,  esq.  of  Boakell,  co.  Limerick. 

In  Richmond- terrace,  Whiteb.ill,  age*l 
75,  Charks  Wm.  Tacke,  esq.,  M*P.  He 
waa  the  eldest  son  of  the  lata  Charles 
James  Paeke,  esq,,  of  Prestwold  Hall,  co. 
Leicester,  by  Penelope,  dan.  of  H.  Dug* 
dale,  eeq.,  and  was  horn  in  \*l%%.  He  wua 
a  magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
county  of  Leicester,  cbaimian  of  the 
Quarter  SessioDB*  and  colonel  of  the 
Leiceatershire  Yeomanry.  The  late  boo. 
member  was  a  Conservative  in  polities, 
and  for  the  tliirty  yoam  he  had  been  in 
the  HuuHd  of  Commons  (be  was  elected 
member  for  tbe  So ti them  Diviiilon  of 
Leiceater»hire  in  1 836  ^  he  generally  sup- 
ported hid  party,  but  (jccanionally  sup 
poited  the  late  Lord  Pal  men*  ton,  like 
other  members  of  bis  party*  Me  married, 
in  1821,  Kitty  Jeukyn,  dan.  of  the  Lite  T. 
Hart,  esq. 

In  London,  aged  66,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Browne  Poer,  rector  of  Templerec,  Tem- 
plemore,  diocese  of  Casbel,  and  formerly 
incumbent  of  St.  George's,  Gattcrsea. 

At  Chelmsford -terrace,  Bayswater,  aged 
75,  John  Mills  Probyn,  esq.,  M.U.,  and 
M.B.C.S.,  late  of  Newbury,  Berks,  and 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Hoyal 
Glasgow  Asylum  and  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Lancaster. 


At  Weston  Rectory,  Hampshire,  aged 
03,  Stephen  Terry,  esq.,  o^f  Dummer, 
BaaingsUfke.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
late  Thomas  T^rry.esq,,  of  Dummer,  who 
died  in  1829,  by  Mary  Elizabeth,  daii.  of 
Thoma."*  Wrey  Harding,  ea<|.,  of  Upcott, 
Devon,  aud  wsis  bom  in  )  774.  He  waa 
educated  at  Eton,  which  he  entered  in 
1 781;  he  was  captain  of  Eton  in  1792, 
when  he  wont  to  Iviug's  ColL,  Cambridge, 
wbfeio  he  was  admitted  to  a  scholarahip 
in  1791,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1802. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1 7^5.  Not  only 
during  tbe  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life, 
but  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  he  took  un- 
usxial  delight  in  all  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
and  ho  was  a  noagistrate  for  Hants.  Mr. 
Terry  married,  in  1804,  Maria,  dau.  of 
the  late  CoL  Seymer,  of  Haaford,  Dorset, 
by  whom  he  has  left  i&jue. 

Aged  f4,  Caroline,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Travers,  vicar  of  Muraby,  Lincoltiahire. 

Otl.  28.  Aged  65.  the  Kov.  William 
Hazel,  M.  A.,  rector  of  St  Peter's,  Walling- 
lord.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  ho  graduated  B  A.in  1825, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1823.  He  waa 
Head' Master  of  Portsmouth  Grammar 
Schoiil  from  1810  to  1855,  one  of  the 
surrogjitea  for  the  Archdeaconriw  of 
Berks  and  Ox 00,  and  was  appointed  rector 
of  St  Peter's,  Wallingford,  in  1865. 

Oct.  29.  At  Kdliagbam,  Northumber- 
land, from  a  gun  accident,  aged  42, 
Charles  Henry  Harrison,  Col.  \Lk,  The  de- 
ceased flcrvtid  with  the  expedition  in  Cliina 
in  1842,  and  w.is  pre^nt  at  the  operations 
in  the  Yang-tfle-!dang  and  before  Nan- 
kin, and  also  served  in  the  Burmese  war 
in  1 852-3,  including  the  taking  of  liangoon. 
He  served  with  Brigadier  WLitlocli's  field 
force  in  Central  India,  1857-9  {on  the 
suppression  of  the  great  Indian  mutiny), 
including  the  affair  of  Kobrai,  the  battle 
of  Hauda,  the  relief  of  Kirwco,  the  action 
of  Keusee,  and  iu  the  action  on  the 
heights  of  Punwarree.  The  deceased, 
who  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison, 
CE,,  baa  left  a  widow  and  one  son. 

At  Southport,  aged  60,  Wm.  8aunder«, 
esq.,  barriater'at'law,  of  Manchester  The 
deceased  waa  called  to  the  Bar  at  thtj 
Middle  Temple  in  1844 ;  he  went 
the  Northern  Circuit,  and  practised 
at   the   Lancashire  county  and  borough 


sessions. 


Oc<.  30.  At  Gravesend  House,  Corn- 
wall,  aged  14,  the  hoa.  Caroline  Ellen 
Ueorgina,  youngest  dau.  of  Lord  Gmves, 

At  the  Manor  House,  Long  Stratton, 
Norfolk,  aged  6&,  Elistabeth  PhiUips, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Ellis  Burro ughes, 

At  Couladon  Rectoryi  Croydon,  aged 
25,    Caroline   Georgiana,   wife  of    Major 


L«rett,  laid  10th  Huflea.Ts,  and  third  d»u. 
of  the  Archbuhop  of  Canterbury. 

At  Brecon,  Henry  Moybery,  esq ,  aoli- 
citor.     ' 

At  Holly  Lodge,  Woodbridge,  Mr, 
WillijMn  Mortlo*  better  kDown  a«  '*  Pet«r 
Parley."  He  carried  on  **  Peter  Parley *i 
Anaual*'  for  twenty -six  years.  The  great 
characteristic  of  his  geaiua  waa  ita  extreme 
▼emtility;  h»  could  ruoge  Irona  butter- 
flies  to  geometiy,  and  from  yoiithhU 
games  to  tthics,  with  oquai  facility. — 
IptwiA  JottmaL 

At  Cheltanham.  i^  79,  Sarah  Maria, 
widow  of  the  Ker.  Samuel  Rice,  of  Fmn, 
Bangor  N.W. 

At  Edinburgh.  Major-Qcnerftl  Hobert 
Stei^Tirt,  of  the  Bengal  Infantry, 

Oct.  51.  At  Motik«town»  Dublin,  aged 
67 » the  Karl  of  Roese.    See  Obititauy, 

At  L^mington*  Hants,  Charlotte,  aecond 
dau.  of  the  kte  Kobert  Allen,  ewj.,  of 
Lymington. 

At  Stapleton,  Qloucestenhire*  aged  75t 
Margarvt,  wife  of  Mr.  Comminioner  Hill, 
Q,C. 

At  Gravesend.  John  J.  8,  Wharton, 
esq.,  M.A.,barTiiter-at-law,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  BL  Mary  8  Hall,  Oxford,  where 
graduated  B.A.  in  1849,  and  proceeded^ 
M.A.  in  1850;  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple  in  ISjT. 

Nov.  I,  At  Pieshey  Parsonage,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  step-eon,  aged  67»  Thomas 
Henry  Block,  esq.,  a  deputy -lie  utenaat 
and  miqristrate  for  Middlesex. 

At  Toronto,  aged  89,  the  Right  Rev, 
John  Strachan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Toronto. 
See  OBiTUAtir. 

At  the  Royal  N^aral  Hospital,  Ph^mouth, 
aged  73,  Edmund  Brown,  esq.,  PAjma^ter 
R.N. 

At  Bonvilstoue,  agt?d  82,  Hendrica 
Costwaliliua^  widow  of  the  Rev.  David 
Gri^th^,  rector  of  iianilid  and  Llanhnraa* 

In  London,  aged  29,  Phillip  John 
MirefaausGy  esq^,  second  son  of  tbe  bito 
Ker.  Henry  Mirehouae,  of  St.  Oeorgts's 
HLll,  SunieT3<?t. 

At  Elliofiliam  Hall,  Norft>lk»  aged  five 
montbs.  Alfred  Townsend  SfDith,  second 
eon  of  Henry  Smith,  esq. 

At  Spring  Park,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
aged  82,  Li«.ut.-Col.  Peter  D.  Stewart, 
late  of  tlie  R,A,,  and  Adjutant-Oen.  of  the 
Militia  of  tbe  Island.  He  ^iis  the  ion  of 
Chas.  St«w7irt,  esq.,  formerly  Attorney- 
General  of  Jrrince  Edward  Island,  and 
entered  the  nrmy  in  1799, 

Nvi\  2.  At  Biitb,  Eliza  Susanna,  dau.  of 
the  bte  Rev*  Richard  Codrington,  in- 
cumbent of  Eishop's  Hall,  Somerset, 

At  Ecclea,  aged  50,  the  Rev,  John 
Haniaon. 
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third  Bon  of  tbe  late  Capt  Walker,  ITth 
Lancera. 

Nov.  4.  At  Folkestone,  ng&i  70,  Miss 
Ithamar  CoweU»  eldest  dau.  of  the  Ute 
Lieut-Col.  John  ClajrtoD  CowelL 

At  Nice,  Lieufc.'CoL  Cuthbert  Oeorge 
Elltaon,  late  of  tJie  Grenadier  Quarda.  Ho 
was  tb«  only  Bon  of  the  lata  CoL  Robert 
Ellison,  of  the  GreDadier  Guard  a,  by  the 
Hon.  Mary  Montagu,  daa.  of  Matthew,  late 
Ltjrd  Rokeby,  and  waa  bom  in  1826.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  ColL, 
Saodhumt,  and  entered  the  army  in  1843. 
He  becacne  Lieut  and  Capt  of  tbe  Grena- 
dier Guarda  in  1849,  and  served  m  Brigade* 
Major  througli  the  Crimean  campaign. 
He  retired  from  the  army  in  1859»  The 
deceased  Biicccede<l  in  1860  to  the  pro- 
perty of  bie  iincle^  the  late  Cutbbert 
KlIiaoQ,  esq.,  M-P.|  of  Hebbum  Hall,  co. 
Durham. 

At  Blairgpwrie,  N.B.,  aged  &5,  tbe  Rer. 
David  Harris,  late  minister  of  the  pariah 
of  Keam,  Forfarmbiro,  He  waia  natiTe  of 
that  parish,  a  member  of  &Q  old  respect- 
able family  of  high-claAa  agriculturistft, 
who  have  faimed  in  tbe  neigbbonrhood of 
Blairgowrie  for  considerably  more  than  a 
cen  tnry .—  Perthth  ire  A  divert  itcr^ 

At  Paris,  Annie,  widow  of  Col  Jobii 
Laughtnn ,  K,  L.S.,  Royal  Bengal  Engineers. 

At  Biarritz,  aged  53,  Don  Leopoldo 
O'DoDDell,  5tar«hal  of  Spain.    See  Obi- 

TUARY. 

Fanny  Young  Orookingj  wife  of  William 
Overell,  eaq.,  HoHcitor,  ni  Leamington,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt  Dean,  li.lH., 
of  Foole,  Doraetiybire, 

At  Barton  Hall,  Norfolk,  Annet  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Preston,  bart 

At  Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  aged  74,  George, 
second  ton  of  the  late  Tbos.  Wyse,  esq,, of 
the  Manor  of  St  John,  co.  Waterford,  and 
brother  of  the  late  J^ight  Hon.  Sir  Tbos. 
Wyae,  K.C.LSu 

At  14,  Doughty -street,  London,  aged 
71,  Lieut -Col.  John  Woodford^  late  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade,  Inspector  of  Constabulary 
for  the  Northern  District 

At  Dublin^  Baddenly,  of  heart  disease, 
W.  H.  Shegog.  esq.,  barrister-at  law,  of 
Dublin,  a  Crown  prosecutor  on  the  North' 
East  Circuit. 

Nov,  5.  At  Ki Harney  House,  Ireland, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  EenmarOt  where 
he  bad  been  ou  a  visit  with  Lord  Ca«tle- 
roBM.  aged  5d,  Sir  Matthew  Riohard 
Sausse,  Kut,  Q.C.  The  deceased  waa  the 
MMMod  son  of  the  late  Richard  Sauaaoi  esq.^ 
of  Carrick-on-Suir,  co,  Tipperary,  by  Jane^ 
eldest  daw.  of  the  late  John  DlifiTey,  eiiq., 
uf  Pnwpect  Lodge,  Roebuck,  co.  Dublin, 
and  brother  of  isir  R,  de  la  Sati^<uLye,  Go- 
vernor of  Carthagena,  and  a  General  in 


the  Spanish  army.  He  was  born  in  ISOP, 
and  was  educated  at  IVinity  ColL,  Pub! in. 
Ue  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Ireland  in 
1829,  and  waa  appointed  a  Queens  djunsel 
there  in  1949,  and  for  some  time  was 
Crowo  prosecutor  on  the  Leinster  Dis- 
trict* From  1851  to  1856  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Wexford  quarter  sessions,  and 
in  the  lost  mentioned  year  he  was  ap- 
pointeti  a  puiane  judge  at  Bombay,  on  bia 
appointment  he  was,  as  usual,  created  a 
Knight  Bachelor.  In  1850t  owing  to  bia 
remarkable  legal  attainments  and  abilities, 
be  was  appointed  Lord  Cbitsf  Justice,  and 
under  the  new  Act  in  June,  1862,  was  re- 
appointed aa  Chief  Juttice  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature.  This  latter  post  be 
resigned  in  IB^B,  and  on  his  return  from 
India  in  that  year,  he  married  the  Hon. 
Charlotte  Henrietta,  third  dau.  of  Lord 
Lovat,  K.T.  The  deceased,  who  was  tbe 
first  Roman  Catholic  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Intlian  Bench,  had  recently 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  India 
Council. — Law  Times ^ 

At  HilUngton  HaU,  Norfolk,  i^  10, 
Hugh,  eldest  son  of  F.  Hay  Guroey,  e«q., 
and  grandson  of  Daniel  Gurney,  esq,,  of 
North  Rune  ton. 

At  Portsmouth,  oged  22,  E.  R.  St 
O«orge  Holbrooke  Lieut  R.A,»  son  of  the 
kte  Capt  C.  Holbrook,  R,N. 

Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  aged  44,  the 
Rev,  George  William  Taylor,  Rector  of 
Clcipton,  Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  Coll.,  Cambridge^  where  be  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1846.  He  was  appointed 
rector  of  Clopton  in  1848, 

At  SbackleweU,  aged  80,  tbe  Rev.  W. 
Woodland,  late  of  Woolwich. 

iVoif,  6.  At  Great  Malvern,  of  gastric 
fever,  aged  18,  Lord  Ronald  Douglas 
Hamilton,  He  was  the  fourth  eon  of 
James  2nd  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  by  Lady 
Louisa  Jane,  dau.  of  John  Clh  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  waa  bom  in  1849. 

At  Paris,  aged  63,  the  Count  Tanoeguj 
Duohatol.     See  Obituabt. 

At  Allan-terrace,  Kensington,  aged  76* 
William,  third  sou  of  the  late  FrattcUi 
Easterby,  eaq.^  of  Blackheath,  who  a»- 
sumed  the  name  of  Cre&swcli  on  his  mar- 
riage With  Frances  Dorothea,  elder  dau. 
and  oo-heir  of  John  Creaswell,  eeq.,  of 
Creaswelli  he  was  brother  of  A.  J. 
Baker- Cresswell,  esq.,  of  Creaswell,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  was  bom  in  1791, 

At  Abenleenj  William,  infant  sou  of  Sir 
William  Forbes,  bart. 

Nov.  7,  At  81,  Blenheim-crescent,  Net- 
ting hill,  aged  74,  William  Richmond 
Ashby,  Commander  R.N.  He  entered  tbe 
navy  in  180S  as  first-claaa  volunteer  on 
board  t^ie  rnrinciUe,  in  which  vessel  bo 
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Berred  in  tbe  Meditermtiean  uDtO  1814. 
He  waa  emplojed  in  &  gunboat  at  the  de- 
fence of  Cadiz,  and  afterwurda  obtAlned 
an  appointment  in  the  coast  blockade,  on 
board  the  Htfperion,  In  1331  be  joined 
tbe  Coast  Guard  aervice. 

At  Little  Croaby,  Liverpool  a^ed  10, 
CoL  George  Bennett,  half-pay  Si^th  Foot 
He  waa  the  s^econd  ton  of  the  late  Valentine 
Bennett,  esq.,  of  Thomastown,  King's  Co., 
by  ElisabeUi  Helen,  dau.  of  George  Ryan, 
caq.,  of  Inch,  co.  Tipperary,  and  was  born 
in  1827.  He  entered  the  army  in  1849, 
and  serred  through  the  Crimean  campaign^ 
and  also  in  India,  in  1858  and  1 S59. 

At  Bladen  Baden,  Esther^  wife  of  Sir 
James  B.  Oibaon,  K.C.B, 

At  Ringawear,  D^tou,  aged  47,  Caro< 
lineMary,  relict  of  Thomas  Levett  PrliiJiep, 
esq* f  of  Croxnll  Hall,  Derbyehirej  andduu. 
of  the  Rev,  John  Templer. 

At  10,  Blomfield  road,  Maidahill, Maiy 
Ann,  widow  of  Edward  Rioe^  esq.,  Boh* 
oitor,  of  Great  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

Marianne,  dau.  of  the  Hcv.  Benjamin 
HichiDgs^  of  Mancptter, 

Nor,  ?,  At  Douue  Lodge,  Perthshirei 
affed  70,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of 
Moray,     See  OotrUART. 

At  CheltenLim,  aged  67f  the  Lady 
Selina  Constance  Henry.  She  waa  the 
third  and  laj^t  ennriving  dau.  of  Francia, 
first  Marquis  of  Haating^  by  Flora,  Coun- 
teeB  of  Loudoun,  and  was  bom  in  April, 
ISIO  ;  ihe  married,  in  June,  1S3S,  Charlej 
J.  Henry,  esq. 

At  Ij  Westboumo-park,  aged  46,  Cathe- 
rine, ^ife  of  S,  BowriDg,  esq ,  late  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service. 

At  Ramsey,  lale  of  Man,  aged  74,  Mr. 
Duncan  Gibb»  one  of  the  oldest  merchanta 
and  ahip-owners  of  Liverpool. 

Aged  25,  Hugh  Francia  O'Hanlon,  Pel- 
low  of  Lincoln  College^  Oxford.  He  died 
by  his  own  hand. 

At  %%^  Coleman-BFtreet,  aged  G7,  Mr 
Deputy  Perkina. 

At  Maidetoue,  Major  Gardine  Shaw^ 
late  of  the  14tb  Ligiit  DragoouBv 

At  Lyons,  aged  6S,  tbe  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilkinsoo,  of  East-bill,  Ox  ted,  Surrey.  He 
waa  educated  at  St,  John's  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  hia  degree  of  RA. 
in  1822. 

Nor,  9-  At  Mentone,  Alpea  Maritiraesi, 
Lieut,  Jamea  Bougbey  Bewaher,  R.LH., 
F.R.GS-t  eldest  ion  of  the  Rev*  %Iamea 
Bewsherf  of  BouIogne-sur-Mer. 

At  Olaagow, Theodore  Julius  Alexander, 
yoangeet  rou  of  the  Rer.  O.  IL,  FUndt. 

At  Whitby,  aged  90,  Mary,  rehot  of 
Lieut. -CoL  B.  Harvey,  K.H. 

At  Clifton,  Caroline,  wife  of  Lieut- 
CoL  A.  Hunter,  B.S.C.,  and  youngest  dau. 
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At  SingletoD  Lodge^  Mancheater,  Sarah 
Jiuae^  the  wile  of  WiUiAra  Eayaer  Wood, 
esq.  She  wds  the  d&u.  of  James  HcCon- 
aell«  esq, ,  of  Manchester,  and  was  married 
to  Mr.  Wood  in  1841. 

At  Brimington,  <?o.  Derby,  of  apoploxjf , 
aged  57,  JohuQ  Walker  WattThouse,  eaq. 
The  deceased  was  the  only  son  of  the  lato 
Wm.Waterhoi]ae>esq  ,  of  Sheffield,  by  Eliza- 
bethf  dau*  ajad  co  heir  of  the  Inte  John 
Walker,  esq.,  of  Eiimliigtoii ;  he  was 
originally  educated  with  a  view  to  holy 
orders,  but  turned  bis  attention  to  me- 
chattica^  and  received  the  special  patron- 
age of  H.R.H.  the  late  Prinee  ConBort; 
and  in  1  SI 8  the  large  Bilver  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arta.  Ho  was  the  representu- 
tive  of  the  family  of  Waterhouae,  of 
South  Yorkshire,  for  many  generationa 
located  at  Onsaere  and  Bra^lfieldt  wbere 
his  ancestor,  Henry  Waterhouse  (de- 
scended from  Sir  Gilbert  Watcrhousu  of 
Kirton  Lindsey,  itmp.  Henry  IH,),  pur- 
chased lauds  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Ben.  VII I,  He  has  left  issue  two  aons 
and  three  dtivui. 

Nqw  11.  At  Exeter,  aged  81,  Jean, 
widow  of  Geo.  Dennis  Herbert. 

At  46,  Clifton -gardens,  Maida-vale,  aged 
32,  Ed.  Rudge,  eaq.,  Jua,  barrister- at- law. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edwd.  Eudge, 
eaq.»  of  Ewelme,  Oxon,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Ion  in  1860. 

At  13,  Avenue-road,  liegent's-park,  aged 
43,  Robert  Anstice  Stradling,  esq,,  CapL 
in  her  Majesty's  late  Indian  Navy,  of  Dale, 
Pembrokefthire, 

A'mv  12.  At  16*  Highbury *grove,  aged 
77 1  Jatnes  John  Downea,  eaq,,  F.RA,S,, 
for  more  than  thirty  years  actuary  of  the 
Economic  Life  Assurance  Society. 

At  Paris,  aged  7&,  the  Might  Hon.  the 
BartLmesa  Keith.     See  Obitoaet. 

At  the  residence  of  her  Bon-lnlaw, 
Deborah,  xsrife  of  Henry  George  Haig, 
eaa.,  late  H.B  M.e.S. 

Nqxk  13.  At  Knockaveeliih,  eo.  Wster- 
fordt  Ellen,  youngest  eister  of  the  late 
Lord  Carew. 

At  Islington,  aged  44,  Wm,  Tennant, 
«aq.,  Bolicitor,  second  son  of  the  late  Kev. 
Wm,  Tennant,  of  Castle  Bytham. 

iVbr,  15.  At  Carton,  aged  18,  La<ly 
Gcraldine  Fitzgerald,  dau.  of  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Kildare. 

iVor.  1 7.  Aged  79,  the  Rev.  William  W^ing, 
rector  of  Stibbington,  Hunts.  He  was  the 
eldeat  son  of  tbe  late  Rev.  W.  Wing,  rector 
of  Stibbington  (who  died  in  1831 ) ;  lie  was 
bom  in  1788j  and  was  educated  at  Clare 
ColL|  Cambridge,  where  ho  graduated 
B.A.  in  IS  1 0.  and  proceeded  MA.  in  1813; 
ho  was  appointed  perpetual  curate  of 
Sutton  St,    EdnHiQd*a,    Lincolnahire,  in 


1814,  and  rector  of  Stibbington  in  1832. 
The  deceaaed,  married,  in  IS  19,  Auue, 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Margetts,  esq,,  of 
Huntingdon,  by  wboui  he  has  left  issue 
two  sons  and  three  daus.  His  eldest  son, 
William  Wing,  esq,,  of  Market  Overton, 
Rutlaudahiro,  who  was  High  Sheriff  of 
that  Gounty  in  IS 65. 

iVoP.  18.  At  FairEeld,  Exetar»  aged  81, 
James  Mangles,  Capt  R.N. 

N^v,  20.  At  Harrow-on  the-HiU,  after 
a  week's  Hlnesa,  of  inflammation  of  the 
luDgs,  aged  100  yeare  and  VI  dayu,  Wil- 
liam Plank,  esq.  A  short  biography  of 
this  gentleman  will  be  found  among  the 
**G<jrreapondenc6  '*  in  our  present  number, 
under  the  heauling  of  '*  Centenarians  *')  see 
ortff,  p.  783) ;  it  only  remains,  therefore 
to  be  added  thnt  his  death  was  occasioned, 
after  only  a  few  weeks*  illneta,  by  a  sud- 
den fall  in  the  temperature,  producing, 
at  Ms  advanced  ago,  severe  cold,  which 
terminated  in  inflammation  of  tlie  lung«. 
Mr.  Plank,  who  was  in  such  good  health 
and  spirits  on  his  hundredth  birtbday,  as 
stated  by  our  correspondent,  was  able, 
with  assistance,  to  walk  out  a  short  dia- 
tmce  since  he  attained  100  years,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  he  kept  his  bad  but 
one  whole  day. 

Lateitj.  At  Bogay  House,  Londonderry, 
at  an  advanced  age,  the  lie  v.  Edward 
Bo  wen,  rector  of  Faughboyne  and  All 
Saints,  co.  Donegal.  The  deceased  was 
in  early  life  a  Burgeon  in  practice  at  Dub* 
lin.  when  he  had  the  gchod  fortime  of 
setting  the  late  Marquis  of  Abercorn*s 
leg»  after  a  carriage  accident,  which  his 
lordship  had  sustained.  Subsequently 
entering  holy  orders,  be  was  presented  by 
his  patron  to  the  above  rectory,  which 
he  held  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  His 
eldest  son  is  Sir  G.  F.  Ho  wen,  KC.B., 
late  governor  of  Queenalaud,  and  now 
governor  of  New  Zealand. 

In  Western  America,  the  Right  Eev. 
Dr.  Scott,  American  Church  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Oregon.  He  had  formerly  been 
a  Presbyterian  minister;  he  was  an  active 
and  zealous  Bishop,  and  indefatigable  in 
th«  discharge  of  his  duties,  though  the 
Kev.  R.  J,  Dundas,  says  in  a  letter  to  tba 
Gmirdian^  that  "in  theological  views  and 
sympathies  he  would  probably  in  this 
country  have  been  claaaod  among  the 
(nominany)  Low  Churchmen." 

At  St.  Alartin's,  Colchester,  aged  103, 
Mrs.  Ann  Rumsey,  widow.  It  wai  stated 
in  the  local  papers  the  deceased  was  a 
dau.  of  the  celebrated  circumnavigator. 
Captain  Cook,  who  was  massacred  by  the 
natives  of  Owhybee,  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  but  it  turns  out  that  she  was 
the  widow  of  one  of  Ccok's  compamana. 
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Erratum. — The  reader  is  requested  to  make  a  correction  on  page  617.  The  line 
which  should  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  has,  by  a  printer's  mistake, 
been  placed  at  the  top. 
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pairkOT,  a  B.  107;  M.  A, 

BcllAais,  F,  a  812;  K.  385 

Bkckburne,  A.  T,  121  ;  E.            ^H 

1           123;  Mm.  A.  a.  667 

B«lloc,   L.  M.   531;    Jt-AH 

241-    K.    G.    629;    Rt            ^H 

Barlow,    C.   122;    W.   IL 

H.  639 

Hon.  F.  549                                 ^H 

672 

Bellyse,  L.  240 

Bliickstock,  H.  264                          ^H 

BwTJurd,  E,  W,  241 

Belmore,  C't<5«8    of,    3S2 ; 

Bkckwood,  L.  C.  383                      ^^H 

1      Barn«9,  C.  a  2U8 ;  E.  M. 

Earl  of,  379 

Blag^eu,  G.  528  ;  Urn.  A.            ^H 

'          241;    H,  385;  Mrs.  W, 

Benett,  V.  R  672 

^H 

1            RIUO;  W.  M.  2aT 

B^nti,  AIr«.  A.  381 

Dbg^rave,  Cob  J.  256                       ^H 

Barnaton,  Mrs.  66S 

Betiners,  A.  97 

libur,  C.  M.   811;  Mrs.  Q.             ^H 

'       Barrow.  J.  J.  38:* 

Beuiiett.  CoL  G.  832  ;  Mrs. 

F.  6^i7;  T.  E  A.  6«2                 ^H 

Barry.  P.  M,  826  ;  0.  673 

B.  661) 

BI&kUtf.n.  Maj.  J.  122                     ^^H 

.       Bartholomew,    Mr.     510  ; 

Beii'Oliel,  629 

Blanehanl,  VV.  263                           ^H 

Mm.  G.  a  526 

Benaoti,  Mra.  350 

BUotl.  C.   U.  L.  523;  J.           ^H 

Bartlett,  C.  H.  383;  C.  0- 

Bent.  Mra,  .i3l 

il.  811                                          ^^H 

545  ;  Mra.  It  E.  521 

Bentinck,  Sir  H.  J.  W.  97 

Bietit,  J,  E.  2)S                                 ^H 

Barton.  J.  531 

Bentkv.  W.  lot 

liliek,  E.  2^7                                    ^H 

Bwwdl.  H.  636 

Bereiui   Mra.  A,    A,   667; 

Btigh,  T.  121                                    ^H 

BMkerville,  Mrs.  C.  G.  525 

Mrs.  R  B.  668 

Blinset,  E,  405                               ^H 

Bftsaatt.A.  P.  635 

Bereafard,  F.  A,  628  ;  Lord 

Bl^mQeld,  Mrs.  G.  X  806               ^H 

BaHtable,  E.  R  103 

M.  T.  De  la  Poer,  234 

Bbomfield,  E.  629                          ^H 

Bate,  R.  687 

Berger,  Mr«.  E,  A.  806 

Blo!t.ome,  Mra.  W,  H.  807            ^H 

1       Bateman.  H.  W.  101 

Berkeley,  C.  A,  623 

BhiLk,  T.  H.  830                             ^H 

BateeoD,  J.  825 

Bernera,  C,  H.  237;  J.  A. 

BUiett.  C.  101                                  ^H 

BatU,  MarcliioDCaa  of,  0!) 

809 

Bluridelb  Mrs.  99                             ^H 

Bath u rat,  F.  691 

Berry,  C.  A,  811;  Mra.  T. 

BodJiTigton,  Mt6.  T.  R  98            ^^| 

Batt,  E.  lUl 

B.  525 

Buileau.  Mrs.  R  G.  M.  330 ;           ^^| 

Battiiicombe,  Mrs.  A.  52^ 

Besley,  Mrs.  E.  T,  E.  620 

Mrs.  N.  E.  805                            ^H 

Batty,  G.  25a ;  Mra,  E.  89 

Bessouaett,  A,  M.  529 

Bole  no,  Madame,  826                      ^^H 

Battye,  3.  686 

B<j«t,  E.  6^3;  Maj.  H.  \V. 

Biitjifoid,  J.  N.  384                        ^H 

Baui^h.  53» 

811 

Bompos,  H.  M.  671                          ^H 

Bawtiweo,  \\\  119 

Befrhutitj,  M.  R  237 

Bonar,  J.  263                                  ^H 

KaylclLjn,  J.  \\\  386 

Betty,  M.  V.  lOi 

BuQd«    A.    M.    M'Geoiigh,           ^H 

Bayles,  E.  2M 

Bevan.  Mrs  D.  B.  99 

673;    Mr^.    F.    H.   805;            ^H 

Boyley,  A  634  ;  L.  R  102  ; 

Bewliurwt,  E.  35 1 

Mra,  J.  W.I  00                             ^H 

W,  del'EtaDg.  686 

B*wd.  Capt.  \i,J,  824 

Bones,  Mrs.  H.  ('.  524                     ^H 

Baylia,  E.  264 

Bewsher,  U.  J.B.  832 

BooLim,  Mra.  E.  W.  668              ^H 

Bjvyly,  S.  F.  123 

BejDOU,  M.  101 

Booth,  J.  812                                  ^H 

Bavnt^Hi  Lt'CoLG.  E.  240 

Be/jsi,  A.  61^0 

Bore,  J.  P.  644                                ^H 

Baiire.  Dr.  V.  40.^ 

BU'kerateth,  E.  811 

Borlafie,  G.812                                  ^H 

Beacb,  Mrs,  W.  F.  H.  524  ; 

Bickmore.  L.  611 

Borradaile.  F.  ^11                            ^^| 

W.  R.  666 

BkkiieU,  tJ.  119 

Borthwiek,  Col.  401                        ^H 

i       Beiuhey,  K.  335 

BidduJph.  H.  684 

Bod;i[i4ULt,  M.  A.  C.  686  ;           ^H 

1       Beadon.  MrB.R.  805 

BiKge,  F.  A.  103 

L.  M.  384  ;  Mrs.  G.   100,            ^H 

1       Bed,  Mr^.  S.  lOl 

Bigga,  L.  A.  4U7 

382;  T.  381                                  ^H 

1       Beald-Brown.  J.  531 

Bigland,T.530 

Boanrell,  J.  J.  102                             ^H 

Beamiab,  Ca[»L  IL  M.  810 

Bigsby,  H.J,  104 

Bosworth,    JJr.    811;     W.            ^H 

j       Bearblotik,  Capt.  F.  E.  386 

Billam,  F.  265 

^H 

!       B«are,  G.  C.  238 

Billiog,  T-  262 

Boteler,  W.  2tU                               ^H 

Beasley,  Mrs.  T.  C.  230 

Bkigbam,  G,  W.  530  ;  Uon. 

Boi]ghtoii-Leigh,Mi-s.T.  W.             ^H 

Beattie,J.  102,  260 

D.  P,  824 

^H 

Beauolork,  T.   J.  809;    L. 

Bircb,  D.  E.  258;  E.  547; 

Boolay.  A.  H.,  du,  101                    ^H 

A.  G.  118;  L.  T,  3S6 

Mrs.  W,  807 ;  P.  123 

BoultoQ,  Mrs.  J.  668                        ^H 

Boaumodt,   M,    463;    Mrs. 

Birch- Ueyuardflon,  G.  1\  S, 

BDuniG,  E.  J .  S.  531 ;  U.  E.            ^H 

G.  807 

530 

^H 

Beck,  J.  673;  P,  H.  101 

Bird,  G.  G.  811 

Boutflower,     C.     P.    692;            ^^| 

Beckett.  W.  F.  642 

Birley,E.  120;  L.  M.  671 

Mrs.  624                                         ^H 

Bwiingfield,  M.G.  678 

Biron,  H.  B.  238 

Bouven«».  HoQ.  A,  P.  530               ^^| 

Beenj.  Mra,  W.  380 

Birilirtbktb,  AJaj  Gen.  J. 

Bowden    H.  101;  L.  €73;            ^H 

Bee^toti,   C.  E.  683;  Mr«. 

688 

Mr^.  806;  \V.  119                   •    ^H 

A.  545 

Blaaiiw,  T.  St  L.  103 

Bow^n,  E.  640,  633  ;  J.  W.             ^H 

BelU  K  407;    H.  0.  97; 

Black.  Au  M,  639  ;  Mra.  0. 

629;    Maj.   G.   B.   811;             ^H 

Mrs.  W.  L.  669 

R  S,  236 

SirG.  RoOl                                     ■ 

^^^^^^^H    846       ^^^ 

In4iex  £a  j\ah\ 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^H          Bower,       673 ;  ICn.  H. 

Braw*M,  W,  R  40? 

Burt4^| 

^^^^^^^^^^^m 

Browo.A.  F.  \l%  ;  E.«ao 

^vTH 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H          Bowm<,  Mm. 

Q.  E.  547;    L  \S\   241 

:     BcuT.m 

^^^^^^^^^^^M 

J.  405,  405,    523 ;  Lady      Butkr     (fl 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H           BowHtig.              38i; ;  Mrs. 

R    524;    Uidy    U.   2^4 

ft  S  1  ;   BJ 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

M.  E.671  ;  Wre.    Dixon 

jj 

^^^^^^^^^^^H          Bojd,      804  :  a  256 
^^^^^^^^^^^H              U  239; 

ni\  MfDL  0   a.  s^2 

j3 

Mrs    J     »»;    Mm    J.    E. 

^;;y  '        | 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

i;  t;  R542;  T.  97:  T, 

Bati,  MaJ 

H.  M.  670 

BustoHi&l 

^^^^^^H 

DrowDc,  E,  W.  252 ;   G.  H. 

v,^^^H 

^^^B 

5U7;  H.   A,    Ci>0;   L*dy 

Mri^^H 

^^^^H                 Mi<  Iv  aj:^0;  L.  C.  400 

it  3^3;  Mrs,   a    O.    &8  ; 

Brngl^^H 

^^^^m         I'h  Y-  >*r<  }f  $05 :  P.  4U5 

Mr^  0.  R,  667  ;  M,  C. 

HfH^BB 

^^^^^^^^^^^■'                                           IL  520 

808;  P,  C,  SU 

BrriMv  MM 

^^^^ 

Browti]uir,E*rl,  804 

^15         1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^■k 

Bn»ct?,   0.   A,   251>;    Hon. 

Byroo,  E.fl 

^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

Sir  F,  W.  A.  519 

CiWU*  CtbwL 

^^^^B 

Bfym).  Mrs.  11.236 

C^iriB^  LaiS 

^^^H           BrodBhaw,  K*  E.  241 ;  B. 

BryMii,R810;  linu  F.  IC 

OUdeeott^l 

^^^H 

9d 

25^*  y*^ 

^^^^H           Bratnlcj.  It.  6,  670 

Bryce.  J,  a  264 

Cftidi^MHll 

^^^H           Bmmley  Moore,    Mm.    W. 

Bryuc.  E.  K  886 

Sled^^^l 

^^^H 

Biichaa,  Mrsk  F.  525 

cIq^^^^H 

^^^H            Bnmd,  A,  A.  H.  104 ;  H. 

Buchftjinn,  J.  F.  810  ^  Lad/ 

'>tMi^^^B 

^^^H 

K   '>:<J     S.  L.  671 

^L^nJ^^I 

^^^^H            Br&Qdid.  Prof,  539 

r                   ,  L.  264 

CJ^lltT^^^I 

^^^H           Brandreth,  M.   548 ;    Mn* 

fci                    H,   406;  H: 

C4tabi9(H 

^^^^H               66S 

li.  iV;ju 

CaaivrooTfl 

^^^^H            Brant,  W.  0.  642 

BuckJe,  Mrs.  C,  234 

S^4            1 

^^^^H           BrendoD,  Mn.  SSI 

Buckley,  Mrs.  C.  W.  382 

C^T"                       .     ' 

^^^^■'           Brent,  J.  407 

Budgen.  E-  J.  528;  Mftj.ir. 

i 

^^^B           Brereton,  A.  L.  8S5;  T.  W. 

Ocn,  m\ 

1.    ..  ,^    4 

^^^H 

Bud  worth.  Mra.  R  J.  805 

J.  252,  4< 

^^^H           Brett,  a  E.  K.  241 ;  J.  547 

Bull.  H.  K.  671;  Lt-UoL 

J.    H.    &0| 

^^^^H           Brewer,  A.  407 

J.  J.  23i* 

14.  671;  1 

^^^^H           Brewster,  H,  C  241 

BulIar,J.541 

A,  H.  E  1 

^^^H          Bridge,  Mm.  J*  880 

BuUen,Mr»J;A.285 

805;    Mn 

^^^H          Bridges,   F.    B.   B.    678; 

BuUcr,  Mn,  H.  236 

Mm   T.  )l 

^^^H               Mn.  \\\  \\\  S.  286 

BuUock,  Mm  H  99 

P*  A.  524 

^^^^H           Bndgnian,  C  E.  825 

Bulow,  a  Von,  825 

\\\  A,  M< 

^^^^1           Bright,  Mn.  J.F.^8 

Buntiey,  X  a  266 

CasBphdUjJ 

^^^^H           BriukDuui,  L.  O.  K.  682 

Bunny,  E.  B.  647 

J.  K.^^H 

^^^B           Briaco,  M.  H.  238 

Burbidge,  F.  W.  385 

Cnirtpfi^^^l 

^^^H           BriBcoe.  Mn.  £.  J.  881  ; 

Burder,  Mr«.  a  a  100 

T^3 

^^^^H                Mre.  R  805 

Bujdett,  Lt.UoL52S 

,  'b3 

^^^B           Brixt^.we,  K  A.  L  670 

Bur|ce8«,  E.  S.  692 

^*M'*^j   .v'aJ 

^^^^H           BxxiadleT.  Lt^Col.  E.  0*  OSS 

Biirgb^Rde,  811 

D.  23<f     J 

^^^H           Broc,  V.  P.  0.  de,  812 

Buigni&nii|Mjij.-CJi5ii.  G.  n 

^^^^1            Brodie,  A.  121  ;  0.  U.  8)1 

Of'" 

^^^H            Brodnck.    Hod.    A.    104; 

Burke,  Vi«c%  628 

i    d 

^^^H               Hon.  Uts.  B.  408 

Biirland,  K.  H.  404 

Cu-\iiuii^  ^Ijfl 

^^^^H           Broglie,  Prince  A.  T.  P»  de, 

Bunnc^ter,  A.  542 

F.BL^H 

^^^H 

Pi:-  '-  '\  tm 

^^^H            Broke,  F.  S.  691 

1                    ^   N.  234 

Cvtleitf^^^l 

^^^^H           Bromloy,   C.    260;    H.   B. 

Pu J.B,  S82 

ao5  ^^ 

^^^H               824  ;  Un.  H.  B.  8(J5 

Buruet,  W.  384 

C«f«w,  E.  §1 

^^^^H           BTY)ok,  A.  aS6 

Burnett,  A.  a  810;  D.  A. 

C«r«y.  D.  S^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                             E.  H.  258 

258;     Mni.   E.   a  667; 

Qirtetoti^  mJ 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Mrs   J.  C.  626 

886            1 

^^^^^^^^^^^V                             ae2 

Eli          V      E.  p.  829 

Cttrlkle,  r.  i 

^^^^^^^^^^^l 

r-"                    ,  120 

C%rtyk^  m1  1 

^^^^^^^^^^H                                          663 

ha,.    ..  ,  .us.  L.  524 

^^^^^^^^^^^^B                             ISO 
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Cirmartbeii,     Marcluonesa 

of,  381 
Cannichaei  M.  J.  D.  670 
CiMTJcgy,  Mrs.  J.  O.  28G 
CarDBew,  H.  3S4 
Carpenter,  Mra.  W.  B,  668 
CwT,  E,  123;  M,   E.  m%\ 

Mra.J,  H*99;Mr«.  J.R. 

805 
Carstoirs,  W.  264 
Cnrter,  CoJ.  W.  F.  401 
Carthew,  E.  J,  671 
Carticr,  O.  E.  233 
Cartwright,  C-  827;  Capt. 

T.  404j  IL2S7;  Mrs^R, 

K  100 
Carrerp  J,  510 
Carwardine.  H.  H.  393 
Caaewell,  F.  E.  527 
CiLss,  Capt,  J.  540 
Cassidy,  E.  H.  237 
CmitelkiD,  C,  673 
Cutilk.  Preaidtfot,  266 
CftJitle  Stiurt.     E*     Ctcss, 

Dow.  of,  627 
CfteboftTt,  C'teii^  100 
Oator.Un.  P.M.  669 
Cautley,  M.  C.  262 
Cave,  Mrs,  J.  H.  ^26;  T. 

S.  683 
Carell,  E,  259 
Cavendish,  0.241 
Cavie,  U.  L.  S.  384 
Cay,  C.  H,  S66 
Cassfluove,  Mrs.  F.  668 
Ccly-Trevilijm,  M.  J.  3SS 
Ceeareaki,     CouBt    Giulio, 

821 
Chadbum,  J.102 
Chadwick,  A.  H.  384 
CauOiengar,  R.  234 
CbaloieTS,  D.  812 
Chauib«rlajne,  Mrs.  667 
ChambBr*.  F,  J.  531 ;  Mra. 

O.  F.  a  667 
Chamier,  Mra.  F.  K  A*  663 
Cliampion,  F.  S.  528 
CkaDce,  Mra.  G.  807 
Cbandler^  Mra.  667 
Cli-ipman,  A,   G.  385;   C. 

W.  2:57  ;  Mra.  W.  C.  230 
CbarltOQ,  J.  K.  643 
Cbataway.  Mrs.  T.  E.  234 
Chattert«ii>  C.  H.  A.  627 ; 

KL  Hon.  H.  E,  628 
Cliajtor;  Mri.  W.,  234 
Chermaide,  R.  S.  C.  402 
Cliottle,  E.  240 
Clietwynd,  Hoo.  Mrs.  C.  C. 

805 
Cbetwynd-Stapylton,  VL  H. 

h\l 
Chichester,  Ctesa  of,  117; 

Mra.  R.  235 


Chitty,  Mra.  W.  T,  805 
Ohomeley.  0.  673 
Chorloy,  J.  R.  261 
ChrUtkn.  A.  L.  529  \  Mra. 

6fi3:  W.  B.  104 
ChriHtie,   Mrs.   J.   R.  235; 

R.  402 
Churchill,  E.  631 ;  Mra,  E, 

B.  807 
Churton,  E.  T.  240 
Chryatie,  A.  6S3 
Cittttfrna,    PhnoeBB    Delia, 

101 
Civiale,  M.  266 
Clapcott,  Mra.  C.  236 
CUrence,  L.  B.  629 
Ckrk,K.  671  ;  H.  123;  J. 

A.  102;    Mrs.    R.    5J4; 
Mra.  a  380;  W.  H.  641 

Ckrko,  A.  M,  62^;  A,  8. 
239;  C.  M.  672;  E.  V, 
812;  J.  S.  529;  Lt^^CoL 
A.670;Lt.CoLW.H.H. 
F.  263  ;  Mra.  B,  S.  382  ; 

B.  do  A.  C.  671 ;  W,  W. 
809 

Chughton,  lit,  T.  L.  238 
Clay,  E.  J.  531;  J.J.  812 
Clayton,  Mra.  398  ;  ilra.  J. 

W.  3S2  ;  Mra.  T.  626 
Cleary,  Mrs,  A,  C,  332 
Cloghoni,  MfA.  G.  607 
Ck'Utid,  Mra.  J.  V.  380 
Clement,  R.  A,  3S3 
Clork,Major'Geii.3S5;  Mrci. 

667 
Clevehmd,  C.  C.  103 
CUftlen,  Viflc'tcas,  804 
Clilford,  Hon.  Mra.  H.  382 ; 

Mrs.  F.  626 
Clifton,  ilm,  J,  A,  667 
Clirc,  Mra.  tm  \  U.  H.  405 
Clover,  J,  R  671 
Clutterbuck,  S.  390 
Cluttju  Broek,  U.  120 
Cobb,  M.  R810;  a  104 
Cobbe,  Mrs.  A.  U.  805 
Cobby,  C.  123 
Cobham,  Mra.  A.  W.  807 
Cochrane,  A.    671;    Hon, 

Mn.  E.  806 
Cookbam,  Lady.  807 
Cookw»dg«,  A.  VV^.  L.  550 
Coddingtoo,  E.  P.  289;  W. 

119 
Codrington,  E.  a  830;  M* 

A.  3t»5 
Coffin.  F.  405  ;  Lady,  625 
C.»i,'hlan,  Capt   E.  115 
Coke,  E.  M.  670;  J.  T.  S12 
Colchester^  Rt  Hon.  Lord, 

692 
Cole,  A.  J.  670  J  Mrs.  F.C. 

382 


Colebrooke,    L.    A.    Bow. 

Lady,  120 
Colea,  Lt-Gen.  W.  C.  643; 

Mrs.  806;  Mra.  C.  667 
Collard,  Mrs.  E.  C.  235 
Collina,  H.  239,  691 ;  Mra. 

W.  A,  526 
ColUa.  E.  J.  240 
Colltim,  Mra.  IL  R.  100 
Colly erBristow,  Mra.  A,  A. 

m 

Culpoya,  F.  C.  648 
Colquboun,  A.   M.    Lady, 

684 
Colt,  Capt.  C.  R,  824 
Coluoho,  Jean,  124 
Cohlle,  C.  F.  239 ;  L.  M. 

S.  F.  643  :  Mra.  F.  236 
Coljcr,  A.  H.  103 
Comber,   A.  E.  241;  Mra. 

H.  W.  ^^"d 
Comina,  M.  E.  384 
ComirtUy,  Mra.  E.  J.  R.  807 ; 

a  640 
Couroy,  J.  A.  265,  393 
Cooch,  A*    E.   630;    Hn. 

100 
CMod6,  Mra.  J.  98 
Co->k,  Maj.  531 
Cooko,  Mrs.  B.  G.  D.  669 
Cookcflley,  F.  J,  120 
CoukauQ,  Mra.  J.  668 
Coomtxer,  Mr4.  Q.  M.  806 
Cooper,  B.  J.  627;  O.  W. 

240;    Lady,   m^\   Mra, 

A,  526 
Coote,  Capt  C»  J.  103;  J. 

M.  101  i  Maj.  H.J.  114 
Cope,  Comm.  A.  F.  543; 

C.  H.  386;  E.  W.  804; 

Lady,  667 
Copeknd,  W.  R.  120 
Corbet,  Mra.  A.  234  ;  Mrs. 

H,  624 
Curchiano,    A.    P*    Prince 

SadU  Croce,    Duke     of, 

825 
Corfield,  E.  M.  L.  810 
Com 0 wall,  G.  H.  102 
Corniab,  C.  K.  239;  F,  E. 

238 
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Frow,  N.  J.  B.  383 

GlanriU©,  A.  A.  G,  672 

a  23»               J 

Friend,  Coinm.  a  546 

Olaaebrouk,  AL  825 

Gr«am«^,  Y.  I^fl 

Fry,  C.  239 ;   Mr«.  J.  W. 

Olegi?,€.L,  122;  M.  U885 

Gr<atket1,  '^"^H 

331 

C^IlMcIi.  n   (".n.t.    \\a\x\\.  :'3J 

Gri-'ai'jr-t.  ^'^^^^1 

Fulke  Oreyille-Nug^oit,  Lt 

3^1 

A.  \V.  233 

'          ' 

''^m 

Fuller^   Maj.    A.    R.  6S2; 

Zati 

Mm.  a  B.  307 

GlvQ,  Mra.  C.  a  524 ;  Mn. 

Gr«^a,  Mra.  a»  1 

FuUerbon,  Mr«.  C,  G,  S06 

^.  P.  a  vi\ ;  u.  0.  a 

Gtoeojc,  T    '     '  ^ 

FulJjamijR.  a  H.  523 

397 

Gr«a&t)^                 i 

_                         Furadaii.  O.  401 

GxHldard,  E  M  r.  All-  F 

GraenbU     ,  _d 

^^^^^^^^                                      3M 

A.  810 
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Greer,  T,  A,  803 
Gregg,  J.  R.  210 
Qreig,  Maj.  J.  J.  660  ;  M. 

W.  545 
Grcuiell,  H.  R.  381 ;  N.  F. 

123 
Gretftley,  Mra.  N.  663 
GroTile,  a  261 
GreviJle,  Hon.  O,  C,  549; 
Hon.  R.  F.548J  LadyC. 
120 
Grey,  G.  W.  666;  J.  672; 
Mra.   A,   234;    Mra.   F. 
624 ;   Mra.  W.  F.  (3^3  ; 
S,  M.  237 
Orice,  J.  H.  405 
Qridley,  H.  Q.  97 
GriffiD,  Mrs.  H.  380 
Griffith,    Mrs.    B.   T,    09; 
Mrs.  W.  P.  100  ;  Mrs.  T. 
T.  235 
Griffiths.  F.C.I  20;  H.  C. 
830;  J.  827;  Lt-Col  E, 
261;  M,258;  Maj.A^S. 
114 
Grogan,  Mra.  C,   E.  526; 

Sir  K.  384 
Groom,  M.  R  239 
Groarenor,  Hon.  R.  W.  383 
Groucook,  L.  A.  SOS 
Grove,  G.  K.  812 
Grubbe,  Capt.  W.  J.  H.  385 
Gr^indy,  J.C,  lit; 
GubbiDS,  S.  405 
Guioneaa,  Mrs.  R.  100 
Gully,  Mr**.  W.  C.  66& 
GuDdry,  S,  li.  259 
Guon,  H.  L.  G.  530 
Gunning,  Mr«,  J,  C.  381 
Ounter,  B.  529 
Gurden,  Mrs.  E.  P»  667 
Guro^y,  a  S.  528;  H.  831 
GuthritJ,  Dn  F.  670 
Guy,  Mrs.  F.  a  237 
Gwatkin,  T.  S86 
Gyer,  W.  689 
Haddington,  Earl  of,  623 
Hadloy,  E.  A.  671 
Haggard,  E,  M.  115 
Haggitt,  F.  540 
Hague,  J.  687 
Haig,  D.  833;  Maj.  M.  R. 

528 
Halford,  Hon.  Mra.  235 
Halkett.  K.  M.  40U 
Hall,  A.   R.   672;  C  632; 

Mra,  E.&9;  R.  M.  Sll 
Hidl-[»are,  Mra.  R.  W.  6G9 
Hallett,  Lt.  W.  L.  810 
Hallidny,  Mra,  ItJO 
Hallfl,  F.  530 
Hallwanl,  Mrs.  J.  L.  235 
Halsted,  L.  G,  683 ;  W.  A. 
547 


Haly,  Mn.  R.  O'G.  669 
Hamilton,  Capt.  118;  Col. 

G.  W-  523 ;   Lord  R  D. 

831;    Mrs.   A.   R,    669; 

M.   C.   383;    Sir  E.    A, 

102;  W.J.  258 
Hamilton  •RuA8t»ll,  Lady  K. 

100 
Hammick.  Sir  S.  L.  124 
Hammond,  M.  E.  690 
Hampaliire^  E,  4ldl 
HanbuTy,  Mm.   A.   A.   B. 

669;  Mrs.  0.  669 
Hancock,  Mrs.  93 ;  8.  385 
Handcf>ck,   Hon.   G.   826; 

Lt.-Col.  R.  684 
Haadloy,  Mrs.  E,  626 
Hanaler,  H.  S.  630 
Hanson,  A.  W.  240 
Harbord,  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  524 
Hardcaatle,  E.  811;    Mrs. 

H.  S80 
Harding,  W,  J.  686 
Hardingo,  J.  R.  812 
Hardman,  J.  118;  Mrs.  C. 

L.  625 
Hardy,  H.  M.  408;  J.  S. 

104  ;  Mra.  J.  P.  806 
Hare,  A.  2';5;   G.  B.  811; 

E.  623 ;  L,  A.  402 ;  B, 

T.  803 
Haip^area,    0.    C.    528  ; 

Mra.  J.  381;  Mrs.  806 
Harknesa,  J,  C,  531 
Harrd,  Capt.  103 
Harrington,  C.  B.  383 
Harria.  Capt.  E.  W.  398; 

D.  831;  H.  A.  808;  Mra. 
J.  mi  \  Mra.  W.  807 ; 
Vice-Adm.  Hon.  E  A,  J. 
623 

Harriaon.  A.  672 ;  A.  J.  M. 
121;  C.  H.  829;  C.  K. 
529;    Capt.  W.  P.  121; 

E.  529;  Hon,  S.  B.  400; 
H.  B.  124;  J.  830;  J.  K. 
253;  Mr.  2<i6  ;  W.  823 

Harria.  Mrs.  B.  US 
Harrold,  W.  IL  405 
Hart,  R.  072;    Comin.  B, 

403 
Harter,  E.  103 
Hartley,  Mrs.  J,  234  ;  W. 

123 
Hurtopp,  Lady»  668 
Harvey,  C.  631  ;  J.  W.  F. 

386;    M.  832;    Mra,    C. 

M,  S81;  M.  A.  404;  W. 

J.  eSO  ;  W.  S.  124 
Harwood,  L,  M.  118 
Hiialewood.  C.  E,  124 
H  listings,  Lord^  386 
H.vtciuud,  Mrs.  09 
Hiithaway,  A.  385 


Haveloak,  A.  M,  398  ;   E, 

W.  811 
Hawke,  Mra.  E,  668 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  K  L.  805 
Haworlh,  Mrs,  99 
Hawthorn,  A.  683 
Hay,  Lt-Col.  403 
Hayley,  Mrs.  T.  526 
Hay  ward,  G.  C.  544;  Mf««J 

R,  667 ;  R.  E,  527 
Hazel,  W.  829 
Hazelhurst,  T.  F.  529 
HazeU,  Mrn.  J.  H.  807 
Hazdon,  E.  671 
Hoadley,  Mra.   A.    W.  M. 

667 
Heathoote^C.  S.  680;  Lady 

E.  331  ;  M.  811 
Heberden,  Mra,  J.  93 
Heelia,  T.  832 
Helby,  Capt,  J.  H.  113 
HeEier,  Mra,  J.  S.  235 
Henderson,  J.   115;   Mra, 

C.  A.  381 
Headrikfl,  H,  T.  121 
Hcueago,  C.  801 
Honn,  E.241 
Henueasy,  J,  P,  523,  666 
HeDniker,  Mrs.  09 
Henry,  J.  668  ;  Lady  S.  C, 

832 
Henaley,  L.  B.  101;   Mra. 
A.  de  M.  3S2 ;  Mrs.  L, 
881 
Henalowo,  C,  J.  810 
HoQBman,  Mra.  A.  P.  235 
Henty,  D.  672 
Hepburn,  J.  386 
Herbert,  J.  833 ;  Mr».  H, 

A.  381 
Herd,  \V.  G.  R,  383 
Heron-Maxwell,  Mrs,  J.  R, 

100 
Uerschel,  Mra,  W.  J,  234; 

Lt.  J.  240 
Her?«y»  Lady  A,  806 ;  Mrs. 

lleaketh,  E.J.  386;  Sir  T. 

U.  804 
Hesae,  Laudgrare,  WBliaiQ 

of,  639 
Hesaey,  Mra.  R.  F.  235 
Hetherington,  Mrs,  H.  98 
Hewett,  P.  G.  6(J6 
HewgiU,  H.  544 
Hewitt,   Hoik  E.  J,  260;" 

Hon.  J.  W.  239 
Hewlett,  C.  A.  U)2 ;  Rcar- 

Adm.  R.  S.  809 
Hey  cock,  Mrs.  C.  H,  524 
Hey  wood,  E.  M.  fi73 
Hey  worth,  Mrs.  .1,%^^ 
Hickley,  Mrs.  93 
Hickman,  Mra  W,  R,  803 
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^^^^B                          Hlggin,  W.  264 

Hope,  A,  B.  102:  U  Gen. 

HtiioliinaoD,  L. 

^^^H                          m^x^,  J.  25Z 

A.  W.   40^;    Hear-Adm, 

A.  810 

^^^H                          Uigbton,  Mrs.  A.  234 

T,  54i 

HuttotD.  L*  M^.  1 

^^^H                           HUdebnLtti],  G.  672 

Hofie  WAlLiee.  J.,  237 

Hyde,  a  J.  U 

^^^^^^^r                            Hill.  C  102  ;  Capt.  C.  W. 

Hopkins,  C,   103;    C,   L. 

V.^% 

^^^H                                  386;  Col.  812;  H.  80!»; 

259;  Mnft-808 

Hydofv  M,WJ 

^^^l                                J.  D,  B.  S04 ;    Liuiy  A. 

Horfi-    ^-'    C.  E.  284 

IbWiKon,  EL  \m 

^^^I                               e73  ;  Lt.  Col  C  *h  541  ; 

Hoe                      L.  380 

Ibbotaoii,  T.  KJ 

^^^B                                M.  aSO;  }klr<t.  400.  805; 

Hor                   ;^hM   6J>0 

Igel,  F.  W.  257 

^^^1                               XnL  U.  8,  235;   K.  R 

Hortou/Mn*.   J.   R.   234; 

Iliffe,  G.  531 

^^^l                                W  $24  ;  IT.  A  238 

W.  255 

Ingle,  Mtb,  W.  { 

^^^H                             Wr—            M.  A.  540 

Hoae,Mns.  J.  C.380 

logleficld,  Lt  % 

^^^H                            M                  1.^  KArlof.233 

Hoaegood.  Mm  J,  525 

logUs,  J.  M.  53i 

^^^H                            li.ny.i,  .  .uti-Adm.  W.  2t>3 

Hoi^ni M..  E,  S07 

Ingram,  O.  *lti 

^^^H                          Hilton.  J.  tm 

Ho.i 

Iiik«r«Ul^  Mr.  % 

^^^H                          Biucklej,  J.  G&O 

Huu^,                    K,  X  3?2 

Inrira,  Mra,  W. 

^^^^H                         HiUbiiu.  E.  672 ;  LL-Geu. 

HoulittU'ii 

' 

^^^H                             IJ,  IL  264 

Huw,  a  A 

] 

^^^V                           Uo&re,  A.  812  ;    C.   C.  W. 

Uowiml.   l!..    J.    I'bJ  ,    H. 

:i^I  ;   W,  U.  i 

^^^H                                 ZS4;    Mia.    G.    T.  382; 

80S;    J.  a   101;    J.   E. 

Irviag*  F.   C  1 

^^^H                               Mrs.  W.  M.  80C ;  R.  G. 

259  ;    ma&  M,  F.  257 ; 

400 

^^^H 

W.  S.  80S 

Irwin,  E.J.  3-$! 

^^^H                          Hobbs.  Mre,  SSO 

How»ra*\>'««,  Mrs.  O.  S^ 

IfflAc,  E.  W.  2S] 

^^^H                           Hobhouse,  Mi^  C.  P.  3S1 

100 ;  F.  404 

lMMion.S.  254 

^^H                          Hodge,  De  D.  £.  104  ;  Hrt, 

Howe,  E.  683 

lahwwood,  J.  Ji 

^^^H                       im 

HowUnd,  W.  P.  233 

iTe.,  Mrn,  C.  23 

^^H                         Hodg<»,  H.  527 ;  L.  A.  241 

Hewlett,  J,  H.  691 

403 

^^^^L                          HodgkiaB,  J.  £41 

Hovvson,  J.  S.  07 

Jackson.  Camm 

^^^H                        Hudgkinaoa.  R  M.  J.  Ell ; 

Hoyl^s  a.  W,  101 

C.  S.  531;  F, 

^^^H 

Ho>s}t«d,  J.  D.  237 

529  ;  H.  M.  i 

^^^l                          HodgakiD,  H.  J,  240 

If  uUuxl  Smith,  Rev.  E.  671 

824;  N.  104 

^^^H                            Hodg»ao*  a    52$;    D.  R. 

Hubbiick,  Mrt.  381 

Jacob,  H.  P.  101 

^^^H                               531;E.  E.  238 

Haddleatoii,  J.  H.  102 

Jocomb,  L.  lOi 

^^^^H                           HofftiuiQii,  Mr9.  668 

Hudson,  J.  M,  630 

Jacomb-Hood,  1 

^^^H                            Hogg,  P.  a  J.  531 

Hug^^^en,  H,  1\  6?1 

James,  C.  52S  ; 

^^^H                           Holbrook.  E.  R.  St.  G.  831 ; 

Hughes,  B.  G.  810;  E.  K. 

b^l^l    Lt,  T. 

^^^H                                Mrs.  E.  li.  SL  a  UQ 

vii ;  J*  ear;  it.  a.  o. 

H. 115;  M. fl 

^^^H                             Holder,  A.  T.  122 

115;   P.  J,  623;   8.  IL 

A.  526 

^^^H                            Holderne»,  M,  A.  3d5 

808;  T.  A.  A.  530;  W. 

Jane,  Mib.  J.  2^ 

^^^H                            HolHck.  3.  P.  384 

529 

Jardino,  Mr««  66 

^^^H                            HolUer,  H,  J,  B12 

Huiah,  M.  G.  530 

Jarratt.  F.  R.  fl! 

^^^■b                        Holliogworth,  J.  1 17 

Hulme,Mrfi.8.J.  520 

Jeakee,  a  400 

^^^H                         Hollia,  A.  808 

Hulton,  F.T.  102 

Jebb^  Mm  U  a 

^^^^B                         HolmaQ,  Mrs.  93 

Humbk,  0,  A.  808 

Jcflbock,  Mrm.  J. 

^^^H                            Uolme-Axrej,  H.  400 

Hume,  A.  M«  528  ;    Mrs. 

Jeffreyii,  C.  E,  21 

^^^B                            Holmes^  A.  255 ;  E.  M.  H. 

A.  235;  W,E,  261 

Jel&,  E.  529 

^^^m                               811  ;    E.  W.  mi ;  J.  H. 

Humfrey,  A-  671 ;  E.  383 

Jelf.  A.  R  531 

^^^H                               670;   5Ir8.  231;  Mr&  J* 

HumpUrys,  E.  102 

JenkinH^    A,    £• 

^^^H 

Hunt.  J.  401  ;  Mra.  Q,  W. 

810;  Mr«.Rl 

^^H                          Uolrojd.  A.  ^S5;  Mt^  W. 

669 ;  W.  541 

Jenkvnj,  C,  530 

^^^I                                       SBO 

Hunter,   A.    M,    531  ;    C. 

Jenuer,  A,  B,  241 

^^H                          Holt,  T.  B.  400 

832;  H.  P.  545;  M.  a 

Jeuyno,  Mri,  C.  ] 

^^^B                            Holycmke.  I.  E.  102 

265 

SerMn,  C   240 

^^^^H                             Homoi  Mrs.  Ii60  ;  R.  545 

Huntingford,  H.  830 

J.                    H| 

^^^^H                            Hotue-Drummoud,  U.  54S 

HuntflmAu.  J.E.  529;  Mr*. 

J                        W 

^^^^B                            Homeraham.  M.  101 

£.J.  806 

J.                         ^0]^ 

^^^H                           lloiufinj,  Mm,  G*  S.  3B0; 

Hurst,  A.   M.  810;  L.  F, 

.a 

^^^m                                 Mrs   H  R.  100 

104;  Mra,ILH.  100 

Jul m 

^^^B                            HoDe>%  Mrs.  C.  11  6f'S 

HuH,  £.  N,  403 

r.4U;    J,    54a j 

^^^H                              Honywooil,  h\  £,  528 

HuB^y,  Mrs.  H.L,  101 

M.    240;    M/ 

^^H                             Hood,  F.  R  6S8 ;  Vi»o'U«a, 

HusscyFreko,  Mr».  A.  D, 

Mrs,  F.  93;  ] 

^^H 

6U8 

SS3 

^^Bf                            Hook.  Mrs.  W.  235 

HutchjiM,  A.  M.  671;   0, 

Jolin4toii.  LL.Cfl 

^^^^^W|                                                     lU 

W.  404;  Mrf,aa807 

4<'2:  M,  610; 

^^ 
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Kiag.  B.  334 ;  J.  260,  520. 

W.  H.  884  ;  Maj.  R  252  ; 

631;   J,  J.  265  ;   L.  F. 

R  L.  98                                    ^H 

Mra.  E.  3S1 ;  Mrs,  H.  B. 

384 ;    Mra.  W.   M,  669 ; 

Latimer,  3.  M.  263                        ^H 

eeS  ;  K  A.  6S3 

M.  M.  811 

La  Touche,  E.  402  ;  W.  241           ^H 

Jonea,  A.  M,  211  ;   a  A. 

King-Harman,  V.  P.  120 

Laughttin,  A.  831                           ^^| 

104 ;     D.    405  ;     E.    a 

Kingdou,  J.  D,  385 

Laumann,  S.  6S3                             ^^| 

Ludy,  60]  ;  R  H.  386  ; 

KingridowD,  T.  Lord,  GS9 

Laurie,  \\.  P.  384                             ^H 

a  W,  104  ;  H.  H.  380  ; 

KingBton,   A.   J.  530  j    C. 

Law.  Capt  Y.  E.  101;^.           ^H 

J,    672;    Maj.   C.    54&; 

241 

^^B 

Maj.  E.   K,   Sll  ;    Mks 

Kiidoch,  A,  A.  A.  803 

Lawe,  C.J.  385                             ^H 

Avonia,  688  j  Mn.  A-  F. 

Kirby,  Sir  R  C.  688 

Lawrence,  Sir  W.  260,  666 ;           ^H 

100;  Mrs.  F.  E.  L.  526; 

Kirk,  Mm.  382 

F.  S28                                        ^H 

Mrs.  J.  382  ;  Mr».  W.  S. 

Kirkpatrick,  R.  810 

Lawfion,  Mrs.  881 ;  Sir  W,           ^H 

m^  ;  T,  527  ;  T.  W.  2d4 

Kirwan,  J.  F,  323 ;  Mrs,  IL 

^H 

Jones- Parry,  Mrs.  100  ;  W. 

526 

Layard,  C.  E.  3S3                           ^H 

C.  666 

Kitchin,  Mrs.  O.  W.  805 ; 

Laycock,  Mra.  R  100;  S.           ^H 

Jonaon,  Mrs.  F,  380 

Mra.  J.  L.  526 

^H 

Jordan,  B.J.  812 

Knapp,  I.  M.  336;  M.  A. 

Layton,  W.  H.  120                         ^H 

Joaeph,   Mrt.  A,  603  ;   R. 

Sll  ;  M.  825 

Leach,  H.  102                                  ^H 

629 

Kncvitt,  Mra.  H.  P.  525 

Jowitt,  Mrs.  J.  H.  99 

Koight,  C.  B.  692  ;  E,  397  ; 

I^eathes,  H.  673 ;  J.  C.  809          ^H 

Joy,  Urn.  S.  520 

E.  B,  103  ;    a  T.  642: 

Lcbaii.Dr.  124                               ^H 

Justice,  It  826 

Hon.   E.  400  ;    Mrs.  A, 

Le  Bknc,  G.  683                           ^H 

Kay,  XL,  385;  S.  116 

H,  B,  236;    Mra.  E.  H, 

Lee,  H.  408  ;  T.  W.  810                ^H 

Kayll,  M.  2f0 

381 

Leoa,  J.  R  549                               ^H 

Keata,  A.  M,  402 

Knipe.  R.  672 

Lefroy,  M.  S.  €72                         ^H 

Kebbel,  H.  264 

Knowlea,   U-,    Dow.   Lady, 

Legg.  Mra.  W.  380                       ^H 

Keeling.  Mrs.  W.  G.  03 

254;  E.  F.530;  S^IO; 
W.  L.  648               ^ 

Ldgge,  E.  E.  P.  672;  Mra.          ^H 

Keith,  Rt,  Hoo.  the  Baro- 

A.  G.  331                                   ^H 

neuft,  833 

Knox,  Mn.  J.  08  ;  ilra.  0. 

Legh,  P.  256                                    ^H 

KeUy,  Adrn.  B.  M.  683  ;  C, 

K.  380  ;  W.  829 

Le  Grand,  R  Q,  530                      ^H 

R549;  E.  103;  M.  231* 

Knyvett,  C.  F.  682 

Leioeater,  Mra.  J.  A.  330              ^H 

Kemmia,  Mrs.  W,  99 

Labillicre,  F.  P.  673 

Leigh,  F.  531  ;  Mr^.  K  B.          ^H 

Kendall,  G.  W.  827  ;  Mra, 

Labouchere,  C.  672 

8U6 ;  T.  G.  830                          ^H 

E.  K.  383 

lACfly,  C,    E.   123;    G,  F. 

L«ighton,  E.  540;  W.  W.          ^H 

Keodtirdine,  J.  401 

40i 

^H 

KenltJ,  Lord,  673 

La  Cocq,  E.  H.  237 

Lelahmau,  J.  €83                           ^^H 

Kennard.  Q.  Su9 

La- Fontaine.  Sir  L.  H.  115 

Leith,  Mra.  D.  806                        ^H 

Kennaway,  K  F,  3B5 

Uidlay,  Mr».  W.  235 

Lennox.    A.    do  B.  826;          ^H 

Kennedy,  A.  B.  240;    E* 

Laisne,  R.  H.  071 

Capt  8.  W.  808;  CoL          ^H 

H.    104;    F.    W.    825; 

Lakfi^  M.  A.  672 ;  Mr«.  A. 

W.  0.  104  ;  Mrs.  806               ^H 

Hon.  Mra.  R,  117;  Mra. 

93 

Leslie.  C.  671  ;  J.  528                   ^H 

M.609 

T4imb.  CuL  W.  397;  F.  H. 

Lethbridge,  Mra.  J.  C.  R          ^H 

Kennicott,  M.  S,  405 

527 ;  Mrs.  G.  805  ;  Mrs. 

624  :  Mrs.  W.  A.  806                ^H 

KonyoD,  Mra.  J.  It.  381 

J.  99  ;  Mm  J.  H.  382 ; 

Letts,  A.  B.  G70                            ^H 

KeDyon-Fuller,  H.  A.  405; 

T.  255 

Levctt,  C.  G.  830                           ^H 

Mrs.  332 

Lambert,  J.  S.  259 ;  R.  U. 

Levinge.  W,  J.  827                       ^H 

Keogh,  M.  259;  M.  A.  826 

241;  W,405 

LeTiaoD-Gower.  Lord  R.  S.          ^^H 

Keowo,  W.  379 

Lam  pen,  F.  P.  810 

^H 

Ker,  D.  S.  379 

Lampet,  B.  E.  121 

Levy,  A.  &.  528                              ^H 

Kerr,  La^y  F.  9B 

Lane,  A.  L.  N.  124;  A.M. 

Lewen,  F.  T.  810                           ^H 

Kerateman,  C\  257 

J.  630;   R  385;   M,  J, 

Lewin,  Q.  397                                 ^H 

K6y,  T^y,    234  ;    M.  A. 

240 

Lewia,  A.  809  ;  C.  R  528 ;          ^H 

Lady,  257 

Laneaborough,    C*tesa    of, 

K.   402;  Q.  640;  H.  A.           ^H 

Keyes*  Mra.  J.  J.  H.  234 

98;  infant  dau.  of  Earl 

238;  Mj^  G.  236;  Mra.          ^H 

Keyworth,  A.  J.  670 

of;  123 

R  H.  305 ;  Mrs.  F.  W.          ^H 

Kiloouraie,  Viao'teM,  382 

LAng,  0.  W.  400  i  Mra,  0. 

234  ;  Mra.  H.  0.  526               ^H 

Kildare^Marchioneaa  of,  669 

C.  a  524 

Leycester,  R.  8!1                          ^H 

KildufT,  i.  256 

Langworthy,  A.  S.  333 

Leykam,  F.  E.  A.  Borcm          ^H 
de.  689                                        ^H 

KUlick,  M.  H.  809 

Larkios,  M  A.  402 

Kilniorey,  C'teaa  of,  400 

Larp*jot,    Baronet   de   H. 

Liardet,  Col  C.  686;  Cam.            ^m 

Kikon,  M.  120 

101;     Mra.    F.    de    H. 

W.  401                                            M 

Kindersley,  F.  A.  809  ;  H. 

805 

Lichfield,   Right    Rer.    J.             ^1 

W.  103 

LaaceUeB,  F.  C.  238 

LoDBdale,  Bp.  of,  692                   H 

^^^H                  ^V 

Ind^sx  to  Names. 

■^ 

^^^^^^1                                                    981 

T      '           "      T:.S06 

.:    .    1^1 

^^^^^^1 

% 

-v^^H 

^^^^^^^^B                           Lu^-'<.u^-,'  uf^Elixft,  dni^ 

jW 

^^^^^^H 

:l 

J 

^^^^^^H 

5?5 

^^^^^^H                          Linton,  J.  2W ;  J.  A.  690 ; 

LuUiiMlt)!!,    1 

McKio                  i 

^^^^^H                                    L.  101 

Limn.R,  I 

M«r>kir                      ^^ 

^^^^^^1                           I^Ur,  J.  40i  ;  Mt».  S.  C. 

T     '    "  .  w,  c  fet'; 

C 

^^^^^^1                                382 

rJ.  moi;  Rt 

M                a 

^^^^^^H 

.. .  wO 

W                              '-"^B^ 

^^^^^^H 

Lutttvll,  H.  F.  638 

;SB 

^^^^^^H 

Luxmoore,  M,  238 

wKfk 

^^^^^^^^H                                                          httA.   ijl 

Lvall,  M.  A  400 

Macici^y.  A.  cil 

^^^^^^m                           Littler,  F.  Mc.  D.  531 

Lycett,  F.  379 

Mooleod,  K  M.  4 

^^^^^^H                            LittleUaleK,  A,  M.  €70 

Lyde,  J.  810 

KoMnhou,  K.  J 

^^^^^^^B                            Littlet^  .D.  Hon.  E.  G.  P.  02B 

Lyford,  C,  402 

M  Z%^             1 

^^^^^^H 

Lyon,  A,  W.  S.  259  ;  0*  F. 

Jf,.x*..i.    ^^^...      I    1 

^^^^^^H 

239  ;M,  A.  810;  Mw.  F. 

M                 1 

^^^^^^H                        Ll< 

236;  T,  672 

^^^^^^H                               0.  k*,  b^^  ;  M.  102 ;  M. 

LyoK«,  Lorti,  2S3 

WcNoUe.  E^Uraj 

^^^^^^1                              E,  117;  Mrs.  520;  Mm 

Lytton,  H(»n.  Mm  100 

MacTtnH,  A.  A^A 

^^^^^^H                                £.  E.  305 ;    Mm  F.  T. 

Maberly,  Mm  E.  66S;    H. 

M'l                1,  ■■ 

^^^^^H                               525  ;  Mn.  H.  512 ;  Mrs. 

529  ;  \V.  5*5 

L^^l 

^^^^^H                              1L669 

HcAdaoK  L^y.  405 

MiMjj>u<->r.f<  'a-]QH 

^^^^^^H                           Locke,  L.  400  ;  M.  237 

Mauadam,  CoL  W,  543 

8oa            '^~1 

^^^^^^H                           Lc^cUiart,  A.  E.  $04;   a 

Mftcarihur.J.  114 

MeSwirif^v   .T    »'?p 

^^^^^^1 

McSurl                  ^: 

^^^^^H                         Looook,    A.    Lady,    ^6i  ; 

Mat^awhr,  K.  402 

McTagu 

^^^^^^^1                             Mrs.      667 

"    v.J,  M,  809 

MAd«}cti«  11.  L.  ii 

^^^^^^H                           Lodge,  Mm  S.  663 

J.  548 

M^idy,  E.  692 

^^^^^^H                  urn,  L* 

R,  528 

MjigUl.  Mm  52d 

^^^^^^^1                         Loftua.  lAdy  M,  103 ;  Mm 

iAJ,.iJen.  A.  407 

240 

^^^^^^^1                                    99 

y.  -    .  --_,  AL  E.  102 

Mii^ire,  C809J 

^^^^^^H                            Lagie,  D.  M.  510 

McCAHkUi,    IX'OiL   J.  C 

258 

^^^^^^^H                           Londesborough,  latdj,  382 

SOD 

H»iiawuing.  A  1 

^^^^^^H                           LoDg,  a  E.  IL  808;  IMj 

McC&uaUQd,  C.  T.  103 

MakUr.  Mrf.  G,  i 

^^^^^^H                               C.   408;    Mm  D.   100; 

M'CIcUmi.  Mm  T.  236 

Mnjirndie,  A-   6S( 

^^^^^^H                              Mn.  F.  E«  236 :  \V.  591 

McClellaod.  0.  825 

258 

^^^^^^H                          Longdeo,  E.  L.  S27 ;  Mm 

Mftcckafield,  C*tess  of,  807 

Major,  Mm.  P.  A^ 

^^^^^^H 

M..,M'..ii  .h,  H.  255 

Hxaoolm,  £.  0.  $ 

^^^^^^^H                           Longmore,    Mai.   0.   632; 

AL  2^9 

Lady,  258 

^^^^^^H                                       99 

..  J.  A233;M>j\ 

Hutihxis,  a.  529 

^^^^^^^H                            Longworth,  E.  812 

C\  K,  6'i5 

Afanglca,  J,  83S 

^^^^^^^^^H                             Lomine-GFewf,  JAm.  C(i9 

McDimogh,  T,  672 

MftnistT.  H.  684 

^^^^^^B                           LoudoD,  A  L.  530;    Uti, 

M^uiDougnU,  A.J.  240,543; 

Mai               :hM 

^^^^^^m                               526 

L  68"<>  ]  Uon,  W.  C.  400  ; 

Ma                            ,^ 

^^^^^^^^H                           Loughboroiigh,  L.  670 

W.  233 

^^^^^H                          LouiB,  E.  124 

Macdougall.  Capt.  J.  P*  265 

MAnArie:ci,  MrBL  J, 

^^^^^^B                           Louth,  Ht.  Hem.  Lord,  C73 

McDow^ai,  R.  S.  3U9 

Mwitcll,  J.  L  37» 

^^^^^^H                            LoTekud,  J,  P.  404 

M'DoweU,  J.  R.  3S4 

Mantua.  H.  a  ti 

^^^^^^H                            LoTell,  E.  1 18 

MNi  Hilar.  rrv>L  J,  >V.  S2S 

A   A  .  Dt5kco^ 

^^^^^^1 

,.  Dr,  253 

M..-               .1,  a 

^^^^^^1                            Lowe, 

!■:,  102 

M                     A 

^^^^^^H                               Mm      3S0 

......  ,,i  A.  U  M.  812: 

5Ij11  fci:i4iu,   C.    ^90 

^^^^^^H                           Lowndea,  W, 

Dr.j;687;J.527:L«ly. 

MftrHvlt,  A.  %U\ 

^^^^^^H                            Lovrry,  Mm  E.  L.  669 

ma 

E.    a   »7;    L 

^^^^^H                            Loirilicr.  Mm  H.  234  t  W. 

^                 a.  B.  253 

Mr^  H,  P.  as 

^^^^^^H 

VV.  406 

MArriorit-Dodltti 

^^^^^H                           Lowihiir'CrviUm,    Mnu  G. 

1  u  624 

T.  667     ^ 

^^^^^^m 

L.  J.  H32 

MArsaaa^&RNl 

^^^^^^m                            Lii?M^            t;  q  3gQ 

i\i.,i^av,  K,  E,  529;  S,  K- 

Maah^n    -    -  - 

^^^^^B                                       m 

539' 

MftnibAli                  1 

^^^^^H                                                     527;   Mrs. 

M«:K<N^hnjP.  W.  6.  397 

W,  C7- J 

^^^^^H                                    iL 

MoKontut.  J.  N.  523 

11,2^8;  Mt<.  d 

/ndex  to  Names. 

855            ■ 

Mm  J.  W.  &9  J  Mrs.  R. 

Merewether,  C,  0.  671 

Morree.  B.  640  ;  H.  R,  386  ;          ^| 

D.  ea?  ;  W.  N.  C.  672 

Menial  au,  T,  B.  121 

Mra.  RE. 667                           ^H 

MarahaiQ,   C.   542;    J,    E, 

Merry,  E.  1  Jl 

Morrieson,  R.  H.  ^7                    ^H 

531 

Merttna,  Mrs.  F.  M.  D.  &9 

Morris,  J.  G.  531  ;  Mrs.  C           ^| 

Marstoo,  E.  629 

Me»tcbeaki,  PrinoeMi,  237 

C.  236  ;  Mra.  J.  L.  669 ;          ^H 

Martin,  A.  R  S3i ;  C.  671 ; 

Mewbum,  R  254 

S.  E.  520                                    ^H 

Ciipt   809;    K   R.  103; 

Meyer.  E.  M.  SOS 

Morriaon,  J.  241                              ^^| 

R  685;  J,  67;i;  L.  386; 

Meyael!,  Mrs.  G,  805 

Morae.  C.  670  ;  Mi«.  R.  A.           ^H 

^^\  830 

Michael,  Maj.  J.  671 

6r>d                                              ^H 

M*rtiueaii,  Mra.  E,  M.  806 

Miebel,  Mrs.  C.  882;  Mrs. 

Moriiruer,  R  J.  670 ;  C.  629           ^H 

Martyr,  T,  R.  (-83 

W.  807 

Mosdiziiiker,  B.  St.   John,           ^^H 

MaakeH,  Mra.  J.  380 

Middleton,  R530;L.  E.  S. 

^H 

Mafion,  G.  124  ;  H.  B.  400  ; 

810;   VV.  R  408 

Moatyt),  Mtb.  C.  805                       ^| 

Mrs.  J.  235  ;  T.  K  673 

Midlet^JD,  W.  J.,  Vise.  804 

Mctt.  RL.812;J.S.  103;           ^H 

Ma«a«y.  Hon.  L  S.  A.  810 

MilfortUR.  687 

W.  240                                         ^H 

Ma«j,  E.F.531;  H,  H.  J. 

MiIligan,J.  L.  827 

Mould,  Capt.  123                              ^H 

402  ;  Lady  L,  624  ;  Mra. 

Miller,  e.   L.  810;  Col.  J. 

Moultm^H.25a                            ^H 

J.  M.  380;  W.J.  531 

L.    52S  ;    .Mrs.    G.    667 ; 

Moullin,  Mra.  D.  A.  100                ^H 

Master,  RM.  405;  Mr*,  W. 

Mrs.  W.  668 

Mounsey,  G.  102                             ^H 

C.  380  ;  Yen.  H,  M.  25& 

Mills,  A.  S.   102;  E.  124; 

Muller,  .Mrs.  525                             ^H 

Matchett,  A.  3S6 

Mr«.  a  236;  W.  L,  528 

Muller,  Mra.  M.  100                      ^H 

Mather,  xM.  Sll 

Miliuan,    Mra,    J.    W.    M. 

Mulling^,  Mra.  A.  R.  669             ^H 

Mathers,  Capt.  J.  397 

235 

Mnllma,Mni.  381                           ^H 

Matheaon,   Mra.    C.    667; 

Milne- Home,  D.  386 

MuDby,  J.  E.  686                          ^H 

Mrs.  100 

Milner,  Mra.  J.  380 

MoDdell,  Maj.  H.  V.  403               ^H 

Mathew,  E,  W-  335 ;  G.  B. 

Milroy.  C.  Y.  386 

Mimro,  Capt.  A.  T.  266;          ^H 

623 

MiltoD,  Mra.  W.380;  Viae. 

G.  G.  G.   386  ;  J.  237 ;          ^H 

MathewB,  J.   E.  102;  Mri. 

386 

Mrs.  668                                    ^H 

W.  A-  236 

Minna,  Mra.  0.  W,  W.  524 

Murciiison,  Mrs.  C.  382               ^H 

Matti,  J.  A.  R.  E,  58« 

Mirehouee,  P.  J.  830 

Murphy,  M.  0.  671 ;  R.  H.          ^H 

Maud,  Mrs,  W.  S,  234 

Mitchell,  J,  A,  R  641 ;  W. 

687  ;  W.  C.  824                         ^H 

Maude,  H.  Lh  F.  811;Maj. 

379 

Murray,    H.    C.    G.   530;          ^H 

C  0.811 

Molesworth,    M.    C.    263; 

T.adyA.  237;  M.  812                ^H 

Mauleverep,  M.  T.  672 

Mra.  mi ;  Mrs.  S.  100 

Muagrave,  G.  A.  527  ;  Mra*           ^H 

MauQtl,  J.  0,  384 

MolK  J.  W.  110> 

^H 

Mannsell  M,    S.    R     103; 

Monck,  Sir  C.  M.  \m  266  ; 

MuBuniSj  Madame  A.  390              ^H 

T.  a  241;  W.  S.  103 

Viae.  Ii7 

Myddeltoo-IIiddulph,  Uoa           ^H 

Mawbey,    U.  CoL    H.   W. 

Monday,  E.  539 

Lady,  804                                    ^H 

336 

Moneypenny,  Mra.  J.  R.  B. 

Myree,  W.  M.  239                           ^H 

Maxione,  E.  S.  122 

807 

Nmnie,  C.  116                                ^H 

Maxwell,  W.  258 

Monkbou&e,  M.  405 

Napier,  U.<Gen.  Sir  R.  623;          ^H 

May.  C.  257 ;  Mra.  E.  W, 

Monro,  C.  H.  827 

Mra.  E.  382 ;  Mrs.  J.  806 ;           ^H 

383 

Montague.  Mra.  W,  E.  805 

Mm  J.  W.  663                           ^H 

Maybery.H.  830 

Monte 6  ore,  H.  J.  406 

Xapleti,  Prince  Tanvier  of,           ^^| 

May  hew,  Mia.  A.  L.  806 

MoDtgamerie,  R  M.  119 

397  ;  M.  T.,  Dow.  Queen          ^H 

Maynurd,  Mra.  H,  R.  807 

Montgomery,  H.  255 

of,  397                                      ^H 

3iayo,  A,  ^3 ;  H,,  Earl  of, 

MoDtmuronoy,   H.    J,    de, 

Narea,  M.  I.  115                           ^H 

406 

812 

Na^b,  U.  636 ;  L.  A.  531               ^H 

Mead,  G.  672 ;  Mra.  C.  J. 

Montreaaor,  Mrs.  98 

Neame,  W,  672                              ^H 

806 

Moody,  Mra.  98;  W.  6&0 

I^cil.  R.  103                                   ^H 

Metde,  J.  62S 

Moon,  Mra.  E.G.  lOO 

Nt^Uon,  Col.  T.  L.  K.  117;          ^H 

Meogher.  Gen.  T.  R  897; 

.Moor,  J.  253 

H.  119;    Hon.   Mra,   M.           ^H 

K671 

Moure.  C.  E.  238;  J.  642; 

H.  669;  M.  A.  240;  Mra.           ^H 

Meara,  \V.  H,  P,  117 

Mrs.   T.  W.   99  ;    R  G. 

J.  P.  806                                     ^H 

Mearee,  C,  384 

256  ;  S.  672  ;  S.  E.  121 

Neaa.  R.  D.  601                               ^H 

Me«^  Maj.^Gen.  C.  H.  403 

Mooyaart,  R.  J.  803 

Netherclift.  Mra.  T.  \l.  236           ^H 

Meek.  It.  121 

Momnt,  E.  A.  528 

Neuiimmi,  E.  530                          ^^| 

Meers.  Mrs.  If,  Ud 

Moray»   Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of, 

Nevile,  H.   528;    Mrs.  C.           ^H 

MelU3b,S.  237 

832 

100                                                     1 

Mellon,  A.  530 

Morgan,  Capt.  R.  258  ;  Mra. 

NevjJl,  C.  406;  Mra.  H.  R.                J 

Mch'ill,  K.  H.  104 

H.  R  235  ;  Lady,  624 

237                            m 

Metizka.  \V.  530 

MorgttQ-Payler,  R.  H.  628 

Neville,  M.  L.  102                            ■ 

Mercer.  A,  404  J  Lt.  C-810 

Moreton,  Hod.  Mra.  R.  524 

NeviUe  Rolfe,  R  672                         ■ 

Meredyth,  La^ly,  &8 

Mornand,  M.  R  124 

Newbolt,  H.  C.  531                           W 

856 
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Newbery,  F.  M.  808 
Newland.  E.  104 
Newlands,  M.  S.  1.  383 
Newman,  Mrs.  F.  B.  100; 

M.  528 
Newmarch,  M.  I.  897 ;  M. 

C.  529 ;  Mrs.  H.  F.  667 
Newsam,  M.  103 
Newton,  H.  383 ;  Mrs.  H. 

100;  Mrs  J.  A.  236;  P. 

812 
Kicholl,   M.  A.   688;  Mrs. 

G.  W.  525  ;  Mrs.  T.  667 
Nicholls,J.  C.  386;  W.  H. 

264 
Nicol,  E.  H.  240 
Nicolas,  Mrs.  P.  805 
Nicolson,  Sir  F.  528 
Nihil!,  D.  399 
Nix,  Mrs.  C.  D.  525 
Nixon,  E.  E.  384 
Noble,  A.  670 
Noel,    Dame    I.   E.   123; 

Hon.  R.  B.  W.  879 
Noot,  M.  M.  540 
Norford,  C.  549 
Norman,  C.  692;  J.  C.  671 ; 

J.  F.  530 ;  Mrs.  W.  805 
Norris,  J.  F.  630  ;  M.  120 
North,  Mrs.  T.  625 
Northbrook,  Lady,  122 
Northcote.  Mrs.  H.  M.  807 
Northey,  E.  W.  628 
Northumberland,  Duke  of, 

408 
Norton,  A.  O.  527;  B.  G. 

523;  J.  D.  528;  Mrs.  J. 

383;    W.    529;    W.  A. 

684 
Nutt,  Mrs.  R.  381 
Nutter,  W.  H.  809 
NuiiUard,  M.  692 
Oakley,  Lady  G.  M.  L.  826 ; 

M.  101 
0*Brien,  D.  L.  386;  H.  M. 

103;  Maj.  J.  T.  N.  666; 

P.  L.  828 
Ochterlony,  Lady,  98 
OdUng.  E.  L.  238 
O'Donnell,  Don  L.  832 
Ogboume,  K.  M.  527 
Ogilvie,  Hon.   Mrs.   E.  D. 

805;  MrB.J.  S.  235 
Ogilvy,  A.  M.  240;  A.  S. 

672 ;  D.  672 
Ogle.  J.  260 ;  M.  J.  885 
O'Grady.  Q.  de   C.    102; 
Hon.  R  628;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
882 
0  Hanlon,  H.  F.  832 
Oldham,  H.  G.  384 ;  T.  E. 

811 
Oliphant-Ferguson,  G.  H. 
H.  672 


OUver,  J.  549;  M.  A.  120; 

R.  M.,  Lady.  404 
OUiffe,  M.  E.  238 
O'Malley,  H.  403 
Ommanney,  C.  H.  885 ;  M. 

F.  385 
Onslow,  F.  H.  811 
Ord,  Col.  H.  St  G.  3/9 
Orford,  S.  A.  528 
O'Rorke,  Mrs.  H.  100 
Orpen,  R  D.  241 
Osbom,E.  240;  E.L.529; 

W.  527 
Osborne,  Lady  W.  O.  832 
O'Shee,  Lady  G.  P.  382 
Ostrehan,  Mrs.  526 
Oswald,  Mrs.  A.  669 
Oswald-Orimston,  A.  671 
Otley,  C.  B.  268;  M.  827 
Ould,  F.  F.  580 
Outram,  Lady,  881 
Overell,  F.  Y.  B.  831 
Owen,  B.  H.  B.   673 ;   E. 

101;  J.  S.  238;  W.  405 

Pace,  J.  A.  103;  Maj.  W. 

N.  672 
Packe,  C.  W.  829 
Paezold.  T.  C.  R  683 
Page,  E.  A.  543;  R  104 
Page- Henderson,  R  H.  406 
Paget,  C.  A.  543;  E.  530 ; 

J.  666 ;  Sir  A.  B.  238 
Pakenham,  E.  103;   Hon. 

Mrs.  H.  401  ;  Maj.  Hon. 
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Afnta:  Ahymni^,  79 S  :  Algeriip  660; 
Egypt,  325.  6<J0;  NaUl,  660;  Thebes, 
825 ;  Zaijxibar,  800 

Amcfica  :  Behring'a  Straits,  37S;  Cam- 
bridge, 802;  GFeenland,  521 ;  Masaa- 
Ghu««tts,  803  ;  Mexico,  233,  657  ; 
Michigan.  796  ;  Mount  Vernon,  1S3  ; 
New  England,  797  ;  New  York»  92. 
372,  S76,  800;  Nicaragua*  657;  Nova 
Scotia,  619,  660;  Philadelphia,  92; 
Quito,  92;  St.  Thomaa,  804;  Tor- 
tola,  804  ;  Uruguay,  660 

Aiia  :  Antioch,  627;  Abaam,  229;  Aus- 
tralk,  87  ;  Bezer,  321 ;  Calcutta,  721 ; 
Hebron,  324  ;  Java,  2.^7;  Jeruflalem, 
627,  657  ;  Judea,  657  ;  Kediah,  324  ; 
Mitjiene,  373;  Nineveh,  602;  Palea- 
tine,  601,  657;  Philistia,  667?  Ka- 
moth  UUead,  324  ;  S&otorin,  373 ; 
Sechem,  324;  Siom,  660;  Sues,  643; 
Troy,  326 

Europe:  Antwerp,  30;  Athens,  325; 
Auetrirt,  52 ;  Avignon,  029  ;  Bnvam, 
066;  Bcai-o,  636;  Belem,  198;  Bel- 
giutUj  487;  Boui^ges,  73;  Britain, 
221;  BruBsefe,  34;  Buda,97;  Canea, 
666  ;  Champlieu,  364 ;  Chartrea,  72  : 
Compiegno,  17S,  364,  367;  Conquea, 
71;  Denmark,  221;  Dinan,  12S; 
Dinort,  274;  Dresden,  69  J ;  Dreux, 
186;  England,  212,  342.  4S7,  607, 
696,  625, 661,  663, 775,  782;  Etniria, 
200;  Figliue,  804;  Flinders,  O'iS ; 
Florence,  309 ;  Funtaioebleau,  291, 
299,  335,  452;  Foalevraiilt,  C28 ; 
France,  3,  62.  184,  27tJ,  364,  626, 
634,  800  ;  Frankforfc-oD-tbe  Maine, 
386;  Friealand.  220;  Ueroiany,  208 ; 
Greece,  324 ;  Guienne,  627  ;  Guin- 
gaiap,  471  ;  Italy,  27,  205,  320;  La 
Uaraye,  411  ;  LaoUj  370;  Limoges^ 
71.74;  Liabon,519;  Lyoua,  70,  801; 
JiaUnea,  35  ;  Maliaaiiou,  61 ;  Minaki 
199  ;  Monte  Itotondo,  804  ;  Mofloow, 
69  ;  Naples,  203  ;  Nerola,  666  ;  Nor- 
mwidy,  6y5;  Norway,  183,  198; 
Nuremberg,  163;  Uld  Rome.  202; 
Orleans,  633  ;  Palace  of  the  £ly«^, 
61  ;  Palermo,  187;  Pang,  67,97, 173, 
181,  193,  231,  271,  ti45.  660,  BOS; 
Pierrefonda,  369;  Pompeii,  759; 
Potadam,  35;  Prague,  T26  ;  Pro- 
vence,    629  ;       Kambouillet,     175  ; 


Reichenan,  1S3;  Rheimu,  71 ;  Ro- 
miiniti,  629  ;  Rome,  192,  206,  233, 
653;  Rostow,  199;  St  Cloud,  296, 

615,  748;  St.  Peteraburg.  661; 
Sienna,  623 ;  SoLasona,  370 ;  SpaiOj 
640;  Strom bol i,  22 ^J;  Sweden,  188, 
221 ;  Switeerlantl,  661 ;  Toulouse,  70; 
Toumay,  35 ;  Troves,  70 ;  Turin,  1 76; 
Turkey.  t>60;  Venice,  32,  594,  738; 
Veraaillee,  177.  294  ;  Vienna,  190, 
304,  361,  802;  Vi try,  627 

Berkshire :  Abingtlon,  333 ;  Maidenhead, 
219;  White  Waltbam,  80  ;  Windaor, 
195  ;  Windsor  Castle,  233,  451 

Cambridgeshire:  Barnwell, 83;  Cambridge, 

616,  516,  787 ;  Liofcon  Heath,  77 
Carnarvon :  Aberdaron,  333 
Chethire:    Birkenhead,    218 ;      Damhill, 

217;  Hoyle,  217;  Macdeifield,  786  ; 
Tarporley,  509 

Ctimhertand :  Arniatbwaite,  329,  333 

JJerbif shire :  Chesterfield,  786  ;  Derby, 
333 

Dcvvi%shire  :  DarLmoor,  214  ;  DawUsb, 
218,  784;  Plymouth,  510 

I>Qr$eUhire  .•  Dorchester,  96 ;  Lulworth, 
269;  Sbeepaden,  421 

Durham:  Beal,  361  ;  Durham,  327,  333j 
629 

Ei-^fjc :  Colcbe«ter,  833 

Glu  ni^rga  luA  ire :  S wanaea,  516 

GioticeBkmhire  :  Bristol,  616;  Chelten- 
ham, 616;  Gloucester,  191,  317; 
Lechlade.  833;  Tewkeebury,  647; 
Weatcot,  363 

Hampshire :  Beaulieu,  333  ;  Cariabrooke, 
781;  Nctley  Abbey,  613;  O^ibonie, 
379,  489  ;  Porcheater,  316  ;  Romaey, 
660;  Southampton,  516;  Winchester, 
838 

Hcfefordihvt ;  Hereford,  610 

UcrU :  Hoddesdon,  369 

Ktfii:  Asburat.  Uu ;  Dartford,  510;  Deal, 
222  ;  Dt?nge  Marsh,  ti5y  ;  Dover,  219, 
223,  332,  353;  Faven*ham,  2iy ; 
Greenwich,  91,  226,  57H,  7U6  ;  Hor- 
ton  ivirby,  82  ;  Patrixbourne,  76 ; 
Hooheiiter,  97 ;  Sandwich,  76;  Wool- 
wich, 801 

Laneadkire  :  Hale  Hall,  3a2  ;  Holme,  786  j 
Lancaater,  888;  Liverpool,  Sy,  210, 
616,  616,  803;  Manchester,  333,  616, 
628,  804 ;  Pre«ton,  227 
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LriccttaMre :  Dishley.  144 ;  Elmsthorpe, 
649  ;  Holwell,  220;  Leicester,  648; 
Peckleton,  648 

Lincolnihire :  Alvingham,  81 ;  BrancetoD, 
76;  Brigg,  76,  506;  Dowsby,  75; 
Lincoln,  642 ;  Willoughton,  81 

Middlnex:  Bay«w&ter,  79;  Chancery 
Lane,  79;  Chelaea,  196;  Clapton, 
793;  Hampstead,  41,  784;  Harrow-, 
783 ;  London,  35,  84,  173,  233,  305, 
833.  374,  443,  466,  784,  804 ;  Mon- 
tague  Houae,  468;  Serjeant's  Inn, 
80;  Smithfield,  641 ;  Somerset  House, 
507 ;  South  Kensington,  878 ;  Twick- 
enham, 183;  Westminster,  333,  620 

Monmouthshire:  Pontypridd,  804 

Norfolk:  King's  Lynn,  195;  Norwich, 
333,  770 ;  Randworth,  772 

Northamptonthire:  Lamport,  609;  North- 
ampton, 333 

Northumberland :  Hexham,  828,  333  ; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  224,  505,  515.. 
516,793 

Nottinghamaihirt :  Nottingham,  516 

Oxfordshire:  Banbury,  216,  507;  Blen- 
heim, 34;  Oxford  Castle,  194;  Ox- 
ford, 224,  515,  516 

PembroLethire:  Slebech,  78 

Salop :  Wroxeter,  514 

SomerxUhire :  Bath,  516;  Cold  Harbour 
Farm,  789;  Swanswick,  362;  Wells, 
838 ;  Wooley,  862 

Staffordshire  :  Eccleehall  Castle,  666  ; 
Great  Haywood,  216;  Hamstall- 
Bedware,  786  ;  Uchfield,  786 ;  Wal- 
sall, 786 ;  Wolverhampton,  666 

Suffolk :  Bury  St.  Edmund^s,  233 ;  Ips- 
wich, 516 


Surrey :  Bagshot,  49,  233  ;  Egbam,  353 ; 
kew,  517;  Lambeth,  523;  Lingfield, 
788 ;  Richmond,  46  ;  Waltou-on- 
Thames,  786  ;  Wimbledon,  233 

Sussex  :  Battle  Abbey,  327,  333 ;  Chi- 
chester, 322;  Hastings,  511,  512,  645; 
Horsham,  512  ;  Hurstpierpoint,  78<i ; 
Lewes,  512;  Lindfield,  511;  Mi.I- 
hurst,  511 ;  Patcham,  359  ;  PctwortL. 
611;  Plumpton,  511;  Rye,  511; 
Soinpting,  511 

Waririckshire :  Birmingham,  97,493,  515, 
516 

Wiltshire  :  Longleat,  572  ;  Stonehenge, 
505;  Wardour,  151,362 

Worcestershire:  Bromsgrove,  219 

Yorkshire:  Beverley,  328, 330,  333  ;  Guis- 
borough.  789  ;  Halifax,  506  ;  Hull, 
516 ;  Helperthorpe,  791  ;  Kildale 
Church,  508;  Leeds,  516;  Kipon. 
327.  333;  Sheffield.  97,  230,  506; 
Weaverthorpe,  509,  651  ;  York,  329, 
333,  515,516,796 

Ireland:  Belfast,  516;  Cavan,  21S,  643; 
Cork,  516  ;  Dublin,  515,  516  ;  Etige- 
worth-town.  504 ;  Londonderry,  606 ; 
Midleton,  861 ;  X ewry,  35y ;  St. 
PatridL,  193 

Scotland  :  Aberdeen,  516 ;  Ayndiirc,  104  ; 
Calder,  856;  Dumbarton,  356 ;  Dun- 
dee, 515,  655,  799;  Edinbui^h,  3i9, 
615,  516,647,804;  Glasgow,  516. 
786,  794 ;  Hebrides,  521  ;  Holyrood 
Abbey,  381.  333;  looa,  432,  437; 
Langholm,  786;  Lochee,  3C1 ;  Ko- 
syth  Castle,  360 ;  St.  Andrew's,  05o : 
Staffa,  434 
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